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Poor old QEII 

Scuiihanij)i()ri caiurll.-d the plan¬ 
ned civic wtdcomc w h<*ri flu- jffeat 
ship limped o dock on Thirs- 
day, under half-power, and the 
only waves ii got were of critiOsm. 
Now the iiupiesi begins, page41. 



Half a step onward 

Mrs epistle’s propoi-ds for reform 
of trade union law me less radical 
than Britain nei-cls, but more 
courageous than soii.,e jjeojile hail 
evpeeled The important thng 
now is that they shni. Id be juished 
through without further we.ik'ii- 
ing, and that they should be tidy 
the thin edge of a very necesiiry 
fntnie wedge, liage 11. 


Pij' 


Blowing up is wrong 

I'he raid on Beirut airport, and 
the reactions to it, car contribute 
to the shaping of a new great- 
|x>wcr attitude to the Arab-lsraeli 
coiiHict, page 13 How the 
Lebanon looks at the tiger, jiage 
17 - 

And hi-jacking too 

Burning jets on the grounrl rloes 
not usually kill people , sabo- 
laging them in the air does, and 
the soil of hi-jacking that's just 
haiipened over Greece will even¬ 
tually produie a tragedy, page 42. 
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How local? 

The Maud commission isn't lk< ly 
to prescribe anythin^' radical for 
British local govcniiiienf—vyiich 
should give the regiional idft a 
real boost, page 15. 


The torch that Prague lit 

The argument that Czechoslo¬ 
vakia's communists started with 
Moscow is not over, and iliough 
the Cze(h.s may have a tough 
1969 it cannot even be assumed 
that all experiments like theirs 
must fail, page 14 


Equatorial break up? 

There’s a big row' raging between 
Fernando Poo and Rio Muni : 
who’s who and what's w'hat in 
Africa’s newest crisis state, page 
20. 
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The Middle East 

Sir —Before the attack on Beirut International 
Airport at least half the Lebanese population, 
without being favourable towards Israel, did 
not really object to its existence. Attacks 
such as that of last week can only kindle 
unanimous hatred towards the aggressor. This 
is true because those Lebanese who can be 
tolerant towards Israel are also very highly 
nationalistic in their own country. They too 
had to fight President Abdel Nasser back in 
J 95 ®“ 5 ®i order to safeguard their 

independence. 

This same portion of the Lebanese popula¬ 
tion happens to be the country's intelligentsia, 
the educated and wealthy travellers in con¬ 
stant and close contact with the West, where 
warm and very friendly relations are 
maintained. To alienate such an influential 
group of people can only contribute to the 
promotion worldwide of an already creeping 
concept that regards Israel as an expansionist 
and domineering aggressor. 

Israel's attack against Lebanon works 
against both countries' endeavour to try to 
keep Russian influence out of the area. The 
raid can only benefit the Russians whose 
grip in the Mediterranean is tightening every 
day.—Yours faithfully, A. Siieni 

London, Eiy 

The Tear the Answers Came 

Sir —Your interesting leader (December 3ist) 
was marred by a Utopian lapse from your 
usual standards of realism about Vietnam. 
You sai]|i the Americans would have done 
what they set out to do “ . . . even if, South 
Vietnarn having fallen to the communists, 
the United States can come to an agreement 
with North Vietnam and its allies that the 
seizure of South Vietnam will not be followed 
by further attempts on more south Asian 
countries.” 

I am not aware that such an agreement 
was ever, either explicitly or implicitly, a 
policy aim of the United States. Indeed, it 
would be distressing if it were. The only 
reason North Vietnam has managed to seize 
only half Laos and smaller areas of Cambodia 
is that the Americans are fighting in Vietnam. 
If the Americans are willing to trade their 
departure against a scrap of paper, how long 
do you suppose Laos, Cambodia, Thailand 
and Burma will stay independent ? And after 
them (the British having pulled out ** east 
of Suez''), Malaysia and Singapore ?—Yours 
faithfully, Brian Grozier 

London, NWii 

Floating Exchange Rates 

Sir —Your correspondent Mr Grossc (Decem¬ 
ber 21 St) omits to w'eigh up the difficulties of 
fixed rates against those of free rates. Under 
fixed rates, Europe has now had many months 
of uncertainty, wondrring if the German 
government would ah* and what the 
other governments -ould do: whether the 
French government v^onld Hr\ aiiie or not— 
and meanwhile currencies plunged about 
chaotically. All such speculation produces 


violent jumps; whereas a free market rate 
would change daily, hourly, by minute degrees. 

The decisions of governments must obviously 
be influenced by unpredictable political as 
well as rconomic motives;* whereas the 
motives of a free market arc relatively simple 
and rduch more predictable: it buys curren¬ 
cies that are likely to be scarce, and sells 
those that are likely to be in excess. 

I am sure that most traders in the import- 
export markets would prefer to trust a free 
market in foreign exchange, and leave rate 
changes to be decided solely by supply and 
demand.—Yours faithfully, Henry Meulen 
London, SWitf 

Sir —The Economist of Decemb^ 14th 
proposes that we should let our exchange rates 
float. At the same time it advocates “a con¬ 
tractual system for trade union relations 
(which should initially be accompanied by a 
freeze of centrally bargained wage increases).” 

Arc these two objectives compatible ? The 
impact of an exchange rate merely floating 
downwards on a government and on public 
opinion would be relatively small. On the 
other hand, the threat of another devaluation 
would be tremendous. It might well stimulate 
the Labour government into taking action 
along the lines you suggest, whereas a down¬ 
ward float or perhaps *' a crawling peg ” 
would be regarded almost with comparative 
complacency. 

If we want to check inflation and further 
exchange deterioration, fixed parities should 
not be lightly abandoned. There are, of course, 
other reasons, such as the discouragement of 
international trade. The easy option of 
adopting floating exchanges is most insidious 
and it is no cure for our difficulties.—Yours 
faithfully, L. J. Cadbury 

Birmingham, ,71 

University Salaries 

Sir —Your article about the Prices and 
Incomes Board report on the pay of univer¬ 
sity teachers (December 28th) misinterprets 
the academic reaction to the report. For most 
of us, it is not the proposal for student 
assessment of teaching in itself which is 
objectionable, but the purpose lying behind it 
—to encourage a further appreciable shift 
toward.^ teaching and away from research. 

We are not against the idea of student 
criticism of our teaching: on the contrary, 
many of us actively seek this and regularly 
receive it. Nor are we in principle against 
the idea of seeking it through questionnaires: 
some of us are in fact already experimenting^ 
with this method. Nor, I think, would most' 
of us be opposed to the results of such 
inquiries being made available as evidence 
(along with evidence of research ability) to 
the boards which deal with promotion and 
salary increases. 

What we do object to is the propoul that 
members of staff who have a particularly 
exacting teaching load, and who shoulder 
it in a way of which their students happen 
to approve, should receive a higher salary 
than their colleagues, however brilliant the 
latter may he in fields other than teaching. 
In your article you say' archly that all the 
PIB is doing is to ** wonder whether it might 
not be useful for good teachers to get a 
tiny bit more i^ney than bad teachers.” But 
£400—the avemge amount which %^ld be 
payable if 25 per cen* of the eligible staff 
received an. award—-w'ould by no means be 
a “tiny** sum to a mi:* on the lecturers* 
scale. And veiy few of members of 
who missed out/'on these awards would in 


fact be “ bad teapbers*’;,|mQst of tbcm wi^d 
be perfectly cdiMfpetent. t^ii(Bhati;*j||^d flomaipf 
them would be;knot only compecdut teachm 
but also brilliant ipholaiik The feamre >o|"the 
PIB*8'schema to which iwe object tifahat it 
would generate an atmosphere in !«ddch 
research was levemly dimouragetlH^hl^ is, 
of course, its open and aviowed aim;-'. ;' 

If it were really true; as the PIB claims, 
that the average don waji spending too much 
time on research and not- enough on teaching, 
there would obviously l[by definition) be a 
case for some kind of corrective measure— 
though not necessarily t|iat proposed by the 
PIB. My own expenarif|e suggests, however, 
that in (he last two or! three yean^ at any 
rate in the field of the mcial sciences where* 
student numbers have iifcreaaed veiy rapi^y 
and. staff shortages are acute* teaching has 
in fact encroached bn research to such an 
alanning extent that corrective measures of 
the reverse kind are now uigcndy called for. 

Before you condemn our reaction to the 
report, you should surely remember that it 
appeared at the end oii'a year in which we 
were ground between tbe upper millstone of 
government parsimony and the nether mill¬ 
stone of student revolt; and subjected to a 
continuing barrage of accusations of laziness, 
waste, remoteness from reality, lack of con¬ 
cern for our students, ayid every other crime 
in the academic calendar. You are wrong, 
in your turn, to accuse us of being too little 
concerned with the fapt that the PIB has 
decided to allow our salaries to decline in 
real terms: on the contmry, this is something 
which concerns us very, much. But many of 
us are more concerned with the fact that in 
the rapid piocess of change which British 
universities ire at piirscnt unde^ing, a 
number of good things jn our tradition are in 
danger of bong pushed out along with the 
bad. We fear^to put it bluntly, that if present 
tendencies coitinue we shall end tip, sooner 
rather than liter, as little more than glorified 
Urchnical colhges. You ;must not be surprised 
if dons, as liell as stiildents, begin to revolt 
against this s^te of affairs.—-Ybucs faithfully, 
Ronald L. Meek 
Dejpartment of Eeonomici 
The Universiy, Leicester 


Satellites • 

Sir —You say (December 2i8t) that companies 
in the satellit: business have always planned 
on the assufiption that one out of every 
two attemptel launches would be liable to 
o %vrong. llis is not true. Comsat and its 
2 partners in Intelsat have consistently 
planned their prograiriines on the assumption 
that one sa^lite out of every four will be 
unsuccessful.With thi i successful launching 
of Intelsat tl on D<cember i 8 th Comsat’s 
record is succei sful satellites out of 
seven. 

Further, h no respect would a second 
failure in tl^ Intelsat HI series put us back 
by about a leneratior. Comsat and Intelsat 
have plannci from ihe beginning that in 
order to ha<y four o perational Intdiat HI 
satellites it Vould iw netewary to procure 
six satellites )ind launch at least five and 
possibly six. A failure of the December 18th 
satellite wouU have delayed the Intelsat HI 
programme' M only a matter of B’ few weeks. 
Nor would 4 have hhd any impact on the 
cablc/mtcllitb situatioii to which you refer.-* 
Yours faithfiiy, » Bruce Hatthewb 
Financial Vice-President, 

Ck)mi|ubicati^,Satell4e Corpomtiob 

IVashington, {DC ' ' 
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MANAGiMEIMT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


0(A«r NttUen m 62 to 64 


BRITISH RAIL- 
INTERNATIONAL INC. 

Executive 
Vice-President 
in New Yerk 


British Rail-Intematioiial Inc. is the commercial sales 
oi^anisation of British Railways in North America, 
with its head office in New York and offices in Los 
Angeles, Vancouver ind Toronto. The Company 
has a s^es force in tl^ field. 

j 

The Executive Vice-Ptesident will be responsible for 
promoting sales of British Rail and shipping services 
and British Transport] Hotels facilities together with 
those of other und^takings represented by the 
Company and will required to carry out the 
Board’s policy in Noif.h America, maintaining dose 
liaison with the Board’s Headquarters in London. 

^plicants for this pok must have a wide experience 
of management at raior level with a thorough 
knowledge of the travel industry and particularly of 
the development of Gloup Travel, and must be able 
to show proof of suciess in marketing and sales in 
these fields. Preferena will be given to applicants 
with experience in international surface or air 
transport undertaking^ 

The salary will be commensurate with the importance 
of this post. i 

The British Railways Board operates a contributory 
pension scheme and has arrangements with many 
employers in the United Kingdom for the preser¬ 
vation of pensions. Applications stating age and 
'giving full particulai; of education, qualifications, 
experience and prescit post and salary should be 
sent to iht Director o Staff (quoting NY IS), British 
Railways Board, Afarylebone Road, London, 
NWi. 


Deputy Secretary 


• THIS is a career appointment at the London headquarters 
of a very large Britisn group which has wide industrial and 
commercial interests in the UK and abroad. Growth and 
further diversification continues apace. 

• THE ta^ is to deputise for the Group Secretary on all 
aspects of the secretarial function at group and divisional 
board level and to act as secretary of a number of subsidiary 
companies. Progressive extension of responsibility is 
planned. 

• PROFESSIONAL qualification in law is essential. There must 
be extensive experience of providing administrative and 
legal services in a large diversified business complex. 
Experience of acquisition and company investigation 
would be a particular asset. 

• AGE about 35. Salary is unlikely to be less than ^6,oqo and 
cTiuld be more. 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s advisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should^bc 
addressed to A. Barker. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS . 

(SF.LF.CTION) LTD 

10 HAllAM .ST RIFT • ION DON WI 


LIFE 

ASSURANCE 


OM-MtAbllihed Ineoiporated Llopds Broken require within their Oroup 
of Compaaln the Mrvlcea of a man capable of taking control of the 
major part of their entire Overceae Ufe and Penetone actlvltlee. Eam|nge 
derived from the account exceed £6B,000 per annum already and an 
amtdtiotta expaniton programme la under way. The vacancy exlata owing 
to the eventual withdrawal of the exiitlnR Dlreotor/Oveneaa Life and 
Penalona Manager from the overeeaa scene to the Head Ofllee in the City. 

The succeaeful applleanL who will be required to live abroad in a 
delightful altuatlon (pOMttoal and climatic), will be a man of llmltleaa 
ambition, drive and enthuslaam. who Is earning at least £3,500>£4,000 p.a. 
already. Ha must be capable of leading and inspiring an established, 
emetent. technically sophisticated sales team and a full complement 
of admlnlstraftlvo staff. He will be directly responsible to the Board for 
sustaining and ilmprovlng the existing account and overall profitability. 

Preferably aged between 28 and 40, he must be experienced In Ufe 
Assurance sales fprobably encompassing modem sales technology) and 
should have a working knowledge of investment, finance. Unit Trusts. 
UK tax, mortgagee, BstaU Duty mltlgaUon and preferably BOme^manage> 
raeht experience particularly budgeury control and forward planning. A 
candidate must be .prepared to travel extensively on a world>wlde basie 
and have sttffieleiit stlf-assuimnce and personality to deal at all levels. 
ProgrsM wtth the droup should be rapid, the appointment need not 
be regarded ae involving permanent residence abroad and any applicant 
can be a^uired that the Group acuvltles will raeult in a subsUntial 
wMealhg of bis business hoMson. far beyond pure Ufe Assurance. 

Tenne aite nsgouabils hut. for the right person w4U be generous. 
Reply In strict eonOdsiiter staUng full parUcuiars of experience and 
quoting refsrencs MK.104 to 

Box 2254. 

THE ECONOMXar. 

25 St James's Streut, 

London, SWl. ** ^ 
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Dates of Gctman 
TwmIW F^its 19^9 

JaaMry 

Gatmaa Baal Show — IntafoatlOMl 
Hanhutg. 2Srd — 2Qth 
Intaraatlonal Graan Waak 
Barim, Slit — Pabr. Sth 

20lh Inlaraalional Toy Pair 
Nurambarg, Blh — 14th 
Intamatloaid Houtahold Goods 
and Hardware Fair 
Cologna. 30th — 23rd 
IntaroalioDal Lasthar Goods Fair 
Ottanbadi, 22nd — 27th 
Frankfurt Intamatlonal Fair 
Frankfurt, 23rd — 27lh 
MaiA 

ISih BAUMA — Intainatlonal 

Construction Madilnary Fair 

Munldi, ist — Oth 

Intamatlonal Sports Equipment Pair 

Wiesbaden. Oth — 11th 

iOth IGEDO — Intamatlonal 

Fashion Trade Pair 

Dttsaaldorf, 10th — Iftth 

Sth Isk Intamatlonal Exhibition 

for Haatlng and Plumbing 

l^ynant Frankfurt. 20th — 30th 

Intaraatlonal Fair FOR THE CHILD 

Cologne, llth — 13th 

IHM 00 Intamatlonal Handicrafts 

and Trade Pair Munich, llth 20th 

27th CDS — European Footwear 

Sample Dlaplay 

Dnsaeldorr. 12th — t4tb 

Slat IGEDO — Intaraatlonal Fashion 

Trade Fair Dussaldorf, 20th — 24th 

International FUR Trade Fair 

Frankfurt. 23rd — 27tb 

HANOVER FAIR 1000 

Hanover. 20th — May 4th 

Ih%RPACK — Sih International Fair 

for Packaging Machinery, Pachaglag 

Materials and Confectionary 

Madtlaary l^saldorf, 10th — 10th 

R 00 — Intamatlonal 

Shutter and Blinds Trade Pair 

Stuttgart. ISth IOth 

21st Interstoff » Trade Fair for 

Clolkiag TesUlas 

Frankfurt. 20th — 23rd 

Joe 

INTBRZUM — international Fair of 

Accessories and Materials uud for 

Woodworking Cologne, llth — ISth 

INTBRHOSPITAL 1900 >- 

Sth Internalional Hospital Exhibition 

Dussaldorf, 10th — 2Sth 

Angnsi 

International Men's Fashion Week 
Cologne. 33nd 24th 
International Leather Goods Fair 
Offenbach. 23rd 27th 
Frankfnrt International Fair 
Frankfurt. 24th — 27th 

44lh Intaraatlonal Motor Show 

Frankfurt, llth 21st 

Intarnattonal Household Goods 

and Hardware Pair 

Cologna. I2lh — I4lh 

02nd IGEDO •r* International 

Fashion Trade Fair 

Dusseldorf. Nth — 17lh 

International Fair of Lingerie, 

Foundation Garments. Underwear 

and Swimwear Cologne, 10th — Slat 

Gennan Industrlaa Bxhlhltlon 

Berlin. 10th ~ 201h 

Essen Welding Fair 

Essen. 20lh — 38th 

20th GD8 — European Footwear 

Sassple Display 

Dussaldorf. 27th — 20th 

ANUGA — International Exhibition 
of Pine Poods and Provisions 
Cologne. 4th — IOth 
Frankfurt Book Pair 
Frankfurt. Oth 13th 
CLEAN AIR 3nd Congress and 
Exhibition Dussaldorf, Nth — I7lh 
8POGA -- International Trade Fair 
of Sports Goods. Camping Equipment 
and Garden Furallnra 
Cologne. 10th — Elsl 
InlaraaUonal Fair FOR THE CHILD 
Cologne. 34th — 30lh 
03rd IGEDO — Internalional 
Fashion Trade Fair 
Dnsaeld orf. 20th — 30th 

28nd Interstoff — Trade Pair 
for Qothlng Taxtllas 
Frankfurt. lOlh — list 

lOlh Federal Hotel and Restaurant 
Trade* Shew, Essen 


Germany's International Trade Fairs - 
Centres for Individual contacts with 
businessmen from all countries 






In fact, when London’s new Stock 
Exchange tower block is finished, these 
two 320 ft central cores will not be seen. 

They will be completely enclosed by the 
exterior walls of th# building positioned 
some 25 ft away from the core walls. The 
two cores (probably the most complex 
shapes ever attempted, using the slipform 
technique, In this country) were sllpformed 
on six ton hydraulic Jacks in the incredibly 
fast trme of seven working weeks. They 
already contain many of the services the 
building requires: the boldly sculptured 
exterior wall, now extending part of the 


way up the tower, is formed of accurately 
moulded and finely finished cast concrete 
sections produced by Trocoll Industries Ltd., 
~ a division of Trollope & Colls. 

In building this extremely complex Stock 
Exchange, Trollope & Colls demonstrate 
the skill and versatility of British contractors 
that ranks them amongst the most 
progressive In the world. 

Architects: Llewelyn-Davies, Weeks, 
Forestier-Walker & Bor, Fitzroy Robinson 
& Partners. 

Consulting Engineers: Ove Arup & Partners. 
Quantity Surveyors: Qardiner & Theobald. 


Tomorrow is today at Trollope Colls 

Trollope & Colls Ltd., Building & Civil Engineering Contractors, Cleveland House, 19 St. James’s Square, London, SW1 
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Are you advening 
to your cotnt^tDrs over 
and over again? ^ 
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How does the small advertiser with 
a limited budget choose his media? 

Well, it’s not easy, and one of the 
first things he’s likely to do is have a 
look at his competitors advertising 
and go into the same journals. 

That usually means a spread across 
newspapers and a variety of magazines. 

And isn’t it amazing how many j 
there are? The Sunday Times doesn’t ’ 
pretend that your choice is an easy one. 

But it would like you to think alxHit these ptMiits. 

1. Those half dozen or so publications yt>ii consider may seem cheap, 
but space costs add upquickly. So do prixiuction costs if the magazines 
are all sizes. They may be right for you, but don’t choose them just 
because your competitors dt>-they’re the last people to advertise to! 

2. Should you approach consumers through specialist magazines t>r 
a national paper like The Sunday Times? That depends on your pro¬ 
duct, of course. But remember when weighing up specialist magazines 
that The Sunday Times has specialist sections of its own which attract 
much the same readers, and possibly more of them. 

3. It is impossible to visualise 4,000,000 people (the number of 
SundayTimes readers) but you can imagine the enornu>us purchasing 
power that figure represents. The Sunday Times isreadby.more ABCls 
-the better-off segment of the market-than any other quality paper. 

Small advertisers who have used The Sunday Times have reason to 
be glad they did. That doesn’t mean you should. But it does mean you 
should look closely into the case for using this powerful medium. 

need any help just ring Geoffrey Wilkie at 01-8371234 now- 
u won’t have to bother with the advertising juggling act again. 



Alitdetnonev 
goes a lot^ way in 
The SuiKlay Times. 
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The bellboy’s buttons come with 
every hotel we build... 


... another shining Cementation Package Deals offer these 
example of the thoroughness of the major advantages ;■ Fixed price, certi- 
Cementadon Service. The hotel’s fied by independent assessors, cover- 
complete down to the smallest detail, ing everything from inception to 
ready to open for business and opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed corn- 
start earning money for you straight {dedon date ■ Undivided responsibility 
away. ■ Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 

Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
consult Cementation —the British specialists in designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 


Cementation 


The Sales Director, 

The Cementation Cok Ltd., 
68x Mitcham Road, Gtoydeo, 
Surrey, England. 

Telephone: oz-764 503a 



The Tunis Hilton Hotels ntas a package 
deal commissioned by die Tunisian 
Government. 

Architects: Raglan Squire and Partners, 
London, « 
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Wherever 



wherever 
there isapirtiit 
tohemacle 



wherever business has to be done- 
person to person-in world markets 


Put your bntiaeis In good hands... 

Dodwell are on the spot, ready to put your 
products on the map and give you top trading 
results. The men they employ are experts— 
speaking the languages and knowing every detail 
of local customs; they know what buying and 


selling techniques to use to get results and to make 
your name famous. They have made famous 
names famous the world over. Put your import 
or export business in their hands, let them take 
over the complete operation to give you excellent 
overseas trading results. 


DbDWELL 

/ > 

^ d force in world trading 

astabliahedlSBS 


DODWiU h COMPANY LIMITED. INTMNATIONAL 
MARKBTINQ. TRADINQ AND SHIPPINO. 

HEAD OFFICE: It FIRtiUHX CIRCUS,iOmDON EC2 
TdlapbOfid: Ot-M EM * Tdidx: Londbii tlSIl d lliMt) 
BRANCHES. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: 
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Half a Step Onward 


On Monday Mrs Barbara Castle outlined to the leaders 
of the Trades Union Congress her tentative proposals for 
beginning to modernise Britain's Edwardian law of industrial 
relations, and enjoined them to strict secrecy as she did so. 
On Tuesday, to nobody’s surprise, the newspapers published 
in detail what the TUC leaders understood Mrs Castle’s 
proposals to be. 

A fair judgment is that the minister is courageously taking 
some steps towards the right policy. Because of political diffi’ 
cultics, however, she is not going even half-hog towards remov¬ 
ing the two worst ills; Britain will continue to be plagued 
by its unique failure to apply the ordinary law of contract in 
industrial relations, and by its unique toleration of demarca¬ 
tion restrictions. It is therefore going to be important, during 
the squabbles ahead, to keep on concentrating attention on 
these two respects in which Britain will still fall behind every 
other major industrial nation, so that Labour backbenchers 
(and any weak brothers among cabinet ministers) should be 
.shamed out of trying to water these mild proposals down. If 
the huffing of the Confederation of British Industry can get 
the proposals sharpened, it will perform a great national 
service. This is one field where it really is right to point to how 
they order matters abroad, and to say how awful present 
arrangements in Britain are. 

The prime symptom of Britain’s lack of any rule of industrial 
law is that over 90 per cent of .strikes in this country are 
of the genre known as “ unofficial ” stoppages, which means 
that they arc generally called without notice by whoever Ls 
at that moment the effective holder of power on any particular 
factory’s floor. In other industrial countries such sudden 
strikes are much rarer events, because they involve a breach 
of contract and the perpetrators could be sued for damages 
in the couns. The great majority of strikes in other countries 
take place at the end of a union’s one-year or two-year or 
three-year contract. The possibility of such formal confron¬ 
tations is known well in advance, and customers of the 
strike-threatened firms then proceed to lay in alternative 
supplies. The industrial disruption caused by such end-of- 
contract strikes is a tiny fraction of the disruption caused 
in Britain when suddenly—because of some row about a 
tea break—many motor factories have no brakes to install. 
That is why Britain has lost more of its national income 
through strikes in the 1960 s than other industrial countries. 
The familiar figures purporting to show the opposite 
deliberately count only manhours directly spent on strike and 
not the much more important consequent loss of work through 


interruption to supplies ; they are a blatant British exercise 
in national self-delusion. 

So is the argument that, uniquely, the British people would 
not stand for enforcement of the law of contract in industrial 
relations, and that “ the (iovemment would have to build a 
lot of prisons if it made any new law.” One member of 
the TUC even came out of Mrs Castle’s room uttering 
that tiresome catchphra.se on Monday. All the evidence 
sugge.sts that it is the reverse of the truth. In the last two 
years, Britain has had one penal law in the trade union 
field—namely. Government power to veto private wage 
increase's—that is rathei tougher than is enforced in many 
other democratic countries. The newspapers always .say 
that u.se of this power will lead to a “ bitter clash,” but, in 
fact, whenever the Govemmimt has dared to impose it, 
the unions concerned have invariably lain down like lambs. 
The average British worker really is not lc.ss law-abiding 
than his continental European or North American counter¬ 
part, but rather more so. He is also disaffected from the 
leadership of his own trade unions. A recent National Opinion 
Poll showed that a clcaij^ majority of trade union members 
themselves were in favour of a law to make unofficial strikes 
actually illegal. 

In the.se circumstances, the proposals that Mrs Castle 
is considering are very mild. According to the leaks after 
Monday’s meeting: 

(i) Mrs Castle wants to be able to enforce a cooling-off 
period of up to two months in certain unofficial .strikes. 
During this period a commission of inquiry of the usual 
good-natured sort would look into the matter, and would 
no doubt generally say that employers and union officials 
had both been very inefficient. This would mean that all 
but a tiny minority of unofficial strikes would continue as 
before. Employers are also right to object to Mrs Castle’s 
unacceptable idea that the “ status quo ” should automatically 
be maintained during a cooling-off period: an unofficial 
strike could then become an easy way of delaying for two 
months the introduction of all new working methods or 
machines. But some small strikes with huge industry-wide 
repercussions would be stopped by this mechanism, and the 
overhanging threat of an inquiry would sometimes act as a 
deterrent: for example, to some strikes whose real causes 
are a personal struggle between two shopfloor potentates 
who each wants to prove to the employers that he Is the 
man who can most easily close down production, because 
of the considerable personal opportunities for attracting 
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corruption which the attainment of such a reputation brings 
with it. In the early 1950s there was a tendency to blame too 
many strikes, on bloody-minded agitators rather than on bad 
management ; now the pendulum has swuqg too far the other 
way, to a stage where much analysis of the motives stirring 

militant ” shop stewards is so broad-hearted as to be the 
work of simpletons. Nasty root causes of a personally venal 
kind are much more common in Britain’s unofficial strikes 
than the Methodist conscience of the Labour movement 
encourages MPs at Westminster to suppose. 

(2) Airs Castle apparently intimated that she is ready to 
remove some legal obstacles to making collective bargains 
enforceable at law, although only when both parties to a bar¬ 
gain expressly wish this. 'I here is something slightly ridiculous 
in suggesting that only such specially designated contracts 
should be enforceable. In a civilised legal system, all bona 
fide contracts should be enforceable ; otherwise, there is no 
point in having a contract. But there is ground for hope that 
this rather vague proposal could prove the thin end of a very 
nece.ssary eventual wedge. 

(;^) Mrs Castle proposes compulsory secret ballots of 
union membt‘rs Ix’fore union officials can start major strikes 
which are con.sidercd to be against the national interest. 
This would apply to set-piece and official national strikes, 
which are a lc.ss serious disease in Britain than unofficial 
stoppages ; but there is every democratic reason for bringing 
the rule into effect. 


Britain's second great trade union malady is the tangled 
skein of demarcation restrictions. In some factories 
repre.sentativcs of more than 20 trade unions jostle one 
another on the shop floor, many of them intent on seeing that 
work “ belonging to their members ” is not done by any 
other union’s members, and with little battles for saving 
face (and losing production) proceeding all round the building. 
The Economist has often outlined the legislation that is 
needed to cure this part of the mess. The Government should 
take power to say that in certain named factories (starting, 
.say, with the big motor factories) only one trade union will 
have, protected bargaining rights after, say, 12 months’ time ; 
the workers in the. factory should have a free vote to decide 
which union they want, and they should then be able to 
transfer their own membership to the cho.sen union if they 
wish. Even in factories to which this order for a “single 
trade union as bargaining agent ” had not been applied, 
strikes that were started in order to enforce demarcation and 
other restrictive practices should have no protection in law: 
those organising or engaging in them should be suable for 
any damages that they cause. 

Britain’s aim should be to move to the practice in 
continental Europe, whereby an employer can decide in what 
jobs he deploys particular members of his labour force ; 
but, as in contin<'ntal Europe, there should be the quid pro quo 
that dismissals of established workers .should be much less 
of a matter for easy managerial caprice. The rather brutalised 
British trade union .system docs not in fact protect industrial 
workers’ rights and jobs as effectively as the rather legalistic 
German trade union system does. On the contrary, a British 
worker who has got on the wrong .side of the union’s local 
powers-that-bc is liable to be hounded out of a factory by 
the brothers themselves. 

Mrs Castle’s proposed remedies do not go nearly far 
enough. All that she apparently proposes to do—borffSwing 
at least a name from the failed Donovan report—is to set 
up a Commission for Industrial Relations, probably' this 
month and by crown warrant, with the power to investigate 
questions of recognition and bargaining procedures when 
the Government so directs. The commission would not be 


able to enforce its own rulings, but new legislation may lay 
down that the Government could if it wished. It is envisaged 
that the commission might sometimes tell enq[)]oy^ to 
recognise particular unions, and the Government is to ptoffer 
financial help to spur forward union amalgamations (althon|h 
the unions do not seem very grateful for this). There is a 
proposal that local industrial courts should he empowered 
to handle disputes between industrial workers and their 
employers, with power to forbid unfair dismissals (which is 
sensible, but should be dovetailed into present voluntary 
disputes procedures) ; and a vague suggestion of a reform of 
company law in order to allow—but not compel—the 
appointment of worker-directors to the board (which is 
pretty meaningless, and employers should not wax angry 
alx)ut it). 


There must be one obvious general criticism. The crying 
need is to establish in Britain what already exists in other 
countries ; namely, a stable legal framework for industrial 
relations. One by-product of that is to turn trade union 
officials in other countries into more of the “ lawyer type ’’: 
often, German and other continental employers will complain, 
the barrack-room lawyer type, but thc.se are in practice 
more effective protectors of workers’ rights than the odd 
mixture of worthy lay preachers, demagogic political aspirants, 
and mainchance bully-boys who too often rise to positions 
of influence in the British trade union sy.stem. Mrs Castle’s 
proposed reforms will still leave the legal framework for 
British industrial relations very vague and jungly ; but she 
will set more commissions of inquiry roving round the 
undergrowth. This will still leave Britain’s trade union 
movement demagogue-ba.sed rather than lawyer-based ; but 
some of the most undemocratic rogues may be curbed by 
the Government’s power to cool off some unofficial strikes 
while an inquiry proceeds, and by the requirements for 
secret ballots before ^me stoppages can take place. In 
addition, the provision that certain types of trade union con¬ 
tracts can be made fully enforceable at law, when both 
parties want it, could pave the way to the next advance. It 
is naturally difficult to get over to present union leaders and 
politicians that the modem worker needs to be able to hire a 
union official to look after his interests, in what to him is a 
business transaction. Pre.sent legislation does not make such an 
ordered business transaction at all easy. It assumes that trade 
unionism should be a matter for a weird turbulent game, in 
which only a small minority has any interest at all. 

The Conservative party is officially committed to rcfomi.s 
noticeably more radical than Mrs Castle’s, although still 
not radical and logical enough. The Tories may now 
complain that Mrs Castle is pinching their political clothes. 
They should, on the contrary, welcome any such element 
of her transvestism ; and resolve to make their own proposals 
more fundamental still. Ministers are now selling these 
tentative ideas to Labour backbenchers on the theory that, 
unless they do at least this, the Tories in future may do 
something stronger. Let them. There is good hope that, 
once a Labour government has given the first necessary inch, 
^ later Conservative government may pluck up more courage 
to go the eventually necessary ell. The Confederation of 
British Industry is doing the right thing in insisting that 
reform must proceed much faster. But the important thing 
now is that the present Government should not retreat from 
the proposals it has tentatively proffered. The fact that it 
has proffered them is a heartening sign for the new year that 
this bruised, battered, bulldozed Labour ministry still has 
thr courage to try to do some innovating work in the national 
interest. For heaven’s sake, don’t let unworthy concessions 
to the trade union paymasters ruin it. 
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Blowing Up Planes Is Wrong 

And President Nixon will have to ask himself if this is the very best 
time to strengthen Israel's air force 


Israers raid on bcinit airport was a model of piratical skill, 
dash and planning. The commandos did the damage they 
had set out to do without hurting themselves or anybody else. 
Their action was less lethal than the Arab attack on a packed 
£1 A 1 airliner in Athens which killed one passenger and could 
easily have killed the lot ; less lethal than the normal Israeli 
reprisal of scattering bombs on some frontier village ; less 
lethal than planting a mine in an Israeli road ; less lethal 
than shooting up suspected individuals in Israeli-occupied 
territories. If the world had ended on December ;jist, the 
Israelis would be justified in their delight at the Beirut opera¬ 
tion. As it is 1969 and life goes on, the consequences of the 
raid may bring home to the Israelis themselves the bankruptcy 
of political imagination that sent the raiders on their way. 

Those dashing young men in their French flying machines 
smashed 13 Arab aircraft, some of the remaining prospects 
for a Middle Eastern peace, a lot of world sympathy for 
their country, and, it could even be, the trust of passengers 
in Israeli airliners. Perhaps Israel has written off the chances 
of peace ; certainly it is in a mood to tell world opinion 
where to get off. It swung into action to protect its tourist 
trade, which has been bounding upwards now that Israel 
can guide its visitors to the sights and monuments of both 
halves of Jerusalem. But can it convincingly be said that 
the traveller in an El A 1 airliner is now appreciably .safer than 
he was before last Saturday ? With a new militancy on 
both sides, why should the Beirut raid be the reprisal to end 
all counter-reprisals ? In the ever-widening cycle of terrorism, 
who should now be counted responsible if the next outrage 
is the explosion of an El A 1 airliner in mid-air ? 

When the Israelis agreed to release a handful of 
Palestinian prisoners in exchange for the airliner and crew 
which had been hijacked to Algiers, they declared that any 
further action against Israel’s civil aircraft would be met by 
reprisal. The Israeli arguments defending the choice of Beirut 
as the target for reprisal are, however, too far-fetched to be 
acceptable. The resistance groups, including the Popular Front 
which had claimed re.sponsibility for the attack on the £1 A 1 
plane in Athens, make use of the freedoms that Lebanon 
alone in the Arab world offers. So do all other Arab organisa¬ 
tions. The two Arabs accused of attacking the plane made 
their way to Athens through Beirut on their refugee passports: 
there was no way, short of changing the spirit that keeps 
Lebanon going, of checking on their intentions. The Lebanese 
government’s own timorous unfriendliness towards the resist¬ 
ance groups is described by our correspondent on page 17. 
Respect for international law is weak on both sides of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict ; it has entirely deserted a situation in 
which one government can, without evidence, name another 
government as responsible for a hostile act and, without 
further ado, hit it hard on the head. 

Israel defends itself with two ailments: first, that those 
governments—Egypt, Jordan, Syria and now Lebanon— 
which have terrorist groups operating from their territories 
should be sharply taught to control ^em ; second, that the 
reprisal policy of tal^g ten eyes for an eye has always 
worked in the past. The first argument would convince 
more if there were evidence that these sharp lessons helped 
governments to control the militant Palestinians living in 
their countries ; as it is, the reverse seems true. Harsh raps 
from Israel swing Arab public opinion towards support for 


the guerrillas, thus making it harder than ever for admittedly 
feeble governments to exert overt pressure against them. The 
Lebanese regime, like the Jordanian, hardly needs to be 
frightened into trying to stay out of trouble. But Israel, 
despite the wealth of information supplied by its security 
network, persists in an exaggerated conception of what these 
governments can do to prevent trouble without knocking 
themselves out in the process. And if they were knocked out, 
would their successors lay themselves open to the same 
danger ? 

The argument that the reprisal policy works, while all else 
Is unknown ground, is true up to a point. Heavy reprisals 
have brought Israel periods of calm in particular areas ; they 
have also helped to make it what is now, 20 years after 
independence : an embattled camp surrounded by people who 
wish it harm. Reprisals have not brought Israel peace ; 
now, with the Palestinian militants forcing a new tough¬ 
mindedness on the Arab world, reprisals may not even bring 
respite. But Israel, imaginative about everything except its 
policy towards Arabs, still prefers the evil that it knows. 

“ What else can we do ? ” Is the customary Israeli question. 
It is harder to answer this now than it was a year ago, when 
the Arab governments still had a chance of imposing their 
will on the Palestinian militants. Now, if the Israelis are to 
find a way out of the cycle of terrorism, they will have to 
draw the Palestinians, as well as the Arab governments, into 
accepting an agreed solution. Since hard core Palestinian 
activists consider even something as inconceivably remote 
to Israel as a return to the 1947 United Nations partition 
plan to be only a temporary ” solution, the gap in thinking 
would appear to be infinitely wider than it was in last year’s 
good, or bad, old days when the Israeli leaders were supposedly 
sitting by their telephones waiting for President Nasser to 
call them up. But not all Palestinians are extremists, and. 
the idea, with its many variants, of a Palestinian state on 
the West Bank of the Jordan has much stronger support in 
private than in public. The pro.spect of setting up such a 
state has immense complications—and immeasurable risks. 
It is, however, likely to be a non-starter if Israel continues to 
in.sist that its withdrawal from east Jerusalem is not even 
negotiable. All the same, with other exits apparently blocked, 
it is the one open door that can still hazily be seen. The 
alternative is that Arabs and Israelis settle down to kill and 
be killed. 

A Palestinian state could come into being only if Israel’s 
leaders took the imaginative leap of thinlmg in terms of 
buying rather than forcing peace. The raid on Beirut airport 
shows how far they are from doing any such thing ; such 
imagination as there is goes into new ways of applying force, 
and new countries to apply it to. It is absurd to think of 
outsiders changing Israel’s mind. But if outsideis were to 
think cohesively along one particular line, this might gradually 
create a situation in which it was less difficult for Israel to 
make the change itself. The chances of outsiders even 
thinking, let alone acting, cohesively are pretty dim, but there 
could just be a starting point in the present combination of 
circumstances: the general outrage which has followed the 
Beirut raid ; the new Administration, and possibly new policy, 
in Washington ; the new fears in Moscow that Palestinian 
militancy will push the situation off controllable rails. 

Blowing up aeroplanes, even with no people inside them. 


H 

lias an electric efTect on outsiders. The deaths of Jordanians 
in a bombing raid, of Israelis in a mine trap, can be dismissed 
as distant if regrettable happenings ; but a lot of people who 
have never been near the Nlicidlc East worry about aeroplanes. 
A chain reaction has begun. The UN Security Council, dis¬ 
missing Israel’s contention that the Athens and Beirut episodes 
should be equally damned, unanimously and rightly con¬ 
demned Israel for “ its premeditated military action.” Israel, 
which has tossed off UN condemnations before, will certainly 
toss this one off too - particularly the Security Council’s 
considered view that it should pay for the damage (estimated 
at around £20 million) it caused. But the protests from the 
United States, coinciding with the imminent change of 
presidents, are a different matter altogether. 

Israel’s overheated reaction to the mild suggestion by 
Governor Scranton, Mr Nixon’s Middle East fact-finder, that 
America could be even more even-handed in its dealings with 
the area, underlines the effect of any whisper of change in 
America’s position. Israelis are now busy reminding everyone 
of Ml* Foster Dulles and the difficulties he caused when he 
too remembered the Arabs and tried to draw them into a 
pro-westeni pact. The United States cannot have the direct 
influence on Israel that Russia, if it decided to take the 
political consequences, could exert on Egypt ; financial 
support for Israel comes from private, not public, sources. 
But if the American Administration swerved even an inch 
from its side, Israel would unquestionably find it harder to 
continue to turn a deaf car to the world and a punishing 
hand to the Arabs. 

Much less to the point is M. Debre’s repetition of his 
president’s call for a meeting of the .so-called great powers— 
America, Russia, Britain and France—to work out a Middle 
East solution. What is needed is not this but the private 
acknowledgement by America and Russia that their interests 
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in preventing Middle Eastern chaos are beg^nii^ to run 
parallel ; and then a great deal more private discussm about 
what can realistically be done to further this common 
interest. One would hope that the Soviet ambassador’s 
approach to the British Foreign' Secretary on Thursday 
pointed in this direction. It is not particularly helpful at this 
stage to go on pressing for the implementation of the Security 
Council resolution of November, 1967. This has been the line 
of the Russians, French, British, the Arab governments and 
practically everyone else. It is perfectly true that the present 
round of killing, attempted killing and sabotage stems from 
the fact that Israel is sitting in Arab lands that it seized by 
force ; but it is equally true that the resolution is not only 
less imprecise than it was when originally passed, but is also 
by now out of date. The resolution’s general do-gooding refer¬ 
ence to the Palestinian refugees has little relevance to the 
present influence of the Palestinian movement. Outsiders, and 
this boils down to American and Russian outsiders, also need 
a new approach to meet new circumstances. 

The current symbol of American support is still those 50 
Phantom aircraft which the State Department announced, 
shortly before the Beirut raid, would be delivered to Israel 
this year and next. If Mr Nixon had hoped that the whole 
explosive issue would be tidily tucked away before he took 
over, the Arabs have swiftly disillusioned him. American 
protests over the destruction of Lebanese airlinei’s count for 
nothing, say a chorus of Cairo new’spapers, unlesw the new 
Administration cancels the Phantom contract. Cancellation 
would be too strong a swing ; a postponement of delivery 
cxm\d be argued to be the correct response to the Beirut raid 
and the Security Council’s condemnation of it. Mr Nixon 
will perhaps be weighing the storm this would cause at home 
and in Israel against the new freedom it would offer him to 
help Israel help itself. 



The Torch that Prague Lit 

Mr Dubcek and his companions—and the Czechs and Slovaks themseives- 
are still standing up for their more efficient, more humane communism, 
and the argument with the Russians isn't over 


One year ago this weekend Mr Antonin Novotny was dis- 
nikscd as first secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist 
party, and the country embarked on what is now known as 
“ the post-January policy.” For eight months, in an increas¬ 
ingly euphoric atmosphere, party and people combined forces 
to try to create what Mr Dubcek called “ socialism with a 
human face.” Today, just four months after the Russians 
rode roughshod over the whole bu.siness, the Czechoslovaks 
are trying to retrieve what they can from the wreckage. As 
the prime minister, Mr Cernik, told the country in his 
Christmas broadcast, “ we arc experiencing an unusually 
difficult and complex situation.” But, he also said, to 
describe their situation as cata.strophic would be “ terribly 
mistaken.” 

His listeners, who know him to be a tough-minded man 
and a realist, will have taken what comfort they could from 
him. But the situation is catastrophic enough. The Czecho¬ 
slovaks haverhot yet been forced to go back to square one 
—to the Bto old Novotny days. But they cannot tell them- 
seNjps that they are masters in their own house, when jthey 
have Russian troops occupying their country, and Russian 
oflh^als and emissaries breathing down their necks. 

ThjWrjfeW ‘Tcderal set-up introduced this week, which 
shoald|||pe Ijfccn the fulfilment of a major aspiration in the 
has been maimed by the Russians’ 


refusal either to allow the federal system to extend to the 
party (as well as the government) or to allow fresh elections 
to the new federal assembly. The Russians arc also clearly 
trying to make use of the necessary government reorganisation 
in Prague and Bratislava to force the introduction of more 
pliable men into key positions. But Mr Cemik, who con¬ 
tinues in office as prime minister of the new federal cabinet, 
has not in fact been forced to make any drastic changes in his 
comparatively progressive team. The foreign ministry, from 
which Mr Hajek had been evicted by Russian pressure, has 
gone to Mr Jan Marko, a little-known Slovak, who has no 
previous experience of foreign affairs but who is believed to 
be a moderate. 

The crucial issue is whether Mr Smrkovsky, the Czech 
chairman of the old national assembly, should have the same 
job in the new two-chamber federal parliament. He is an 
old-fashioned, idealistic communist of working-class origin, 
who was imprisoned by Novotny and who believes that 
communism is concerned with the people’s welfare and not 
with the power struggles of party bureaucrats. In Moscow 
he is the best hated Czech ; in his own country, in Slovakia 
as well as the Czech lands, he has become the immensely 
popular symbol of resistance to the Russians. When 
futtire is decided, probably later this month, the Czechs will 
have a pretty good indication of what kind of a year 1969 
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will be for them. 

It is remarkable that the Czechs should still have the 
guts, determination and ability to make such an issue of Mr 
Smrkovsky’s fate at all. Over the past four months they 
have set themselves to pay as little attention as they could 
to the Russians’ wishes. Some leading progressives have lost 
their jobs, but they have not been replaced by Novotnyites. 
A form of censorship has had to be reimposed, but it is not 
as restrictive as the old system ; the radio and the press, even 
the official party paper Rude Pravo, can still contrive to speak 
their minds. The rehabilitation of thase unjustly condemned 
and imprisoned in the 1950s is still being doggedly pursued ; 
and according to Mr Pelnar, the minister of the interior, no 
one was arrested for his political views after the invasion. 
In other words, the rule of law, on which the, Dubcck regime 
has set such store, still hobbles the secret police, whether 
Russian or Czech. 

Even the controversial economic reform has not been 
scrapped, although Mr Cemik has admitted it is not working 
as it should. It has not much chance of working any better 
in the present political climate since conservative party 
bureaucrats will feel even more free to obstruct it. But the 
workers themselves, many of whom had doubts about a 
reform which aimed at putting a premium on hard work, may 
well feel more involved in a system which, through the 
vicious Soviet attacks on Dr Ota Sik, has received the 
accolade of Russian disapproval. The government, which 
is now marking time on plans to set up workers’ councils, will 
face popular disapproval if it tries to scrap or completely 
emasculate them. There arc signs too that the Russians, 
out of sheer self-interest, do not want the Czech economy to 
stagnate. The final shape of the “ law on socialist enter¬ 
prises” should (if and when it is passed) show how far the 
economic system is to be pressed back into a straitjacket. 

With civil liberties, economic reform and even freedom of 
expression, the Czechoslovaks may continue to save some¬ 
thing from the wreck of their liberal experiment. But it will 
all be at risk all the time ; not only because of the Russian 
occupation, but also because the attempt to introduce a more 
humane socialism depended upon the creation of a new type 
of party. And this still incomplete creation is the biggest 
casualty of all—and the most difficult to mend. The 
reformers wanted to create a more efficient, humane and 
democratic system of government through a reformed com¬ 
munist party and a revivified national front in which other 
parties and groups could contribute to decision-making. They 
wanted a party in which contending views could legitimately 


contend and a minority was not forbidden to try to turn itself 
into a majority. Although they firmly slapped down any sug¬ 
gestion of experimenting with a legal opposition, they main¬ 
tained that the party ruled by virtue not of a kind of divine 
right but of the people’s mandate. 

Some of those who referred to the importance of the 
popular mandate may have been opportunists ; othcis may 
have regarded it as window-dressing ; but some must have 
meant what they said. It was, after all, the first time that 
any communist party had enjoyed overwhelming popular 
support, and men like Mr Dubcek and Mr Smrkovsky are 
not likely to undervalue the experience. Moreover they must 
have realised that of all the east European regimes theirs was 
the best placed to try to modernise and humanise the com¬ 
munist system. Czechoslovakia not only has the longest and 
most genuine democratic traditions, it also has the communist 
party with the strongest indigenous popular roots. Moreover, 
with its developed industrial economy, it badly needed a 
flexible and intelligent political system, which would help, 
not go on hindering, economic advance. 

The Russians had other ideas. The Czechs will be lucky if 
they hang on to as much of their “ post-January programme ” 
as still remains. But although so many question marks now 
hang over Czechoslovakia’s future, two points can be made. 
The first is that the men principally responsible for the 
experiment which the Russians could not stomach may have 
admitted to some mistakes, but they have never denied the 
essential rightness of their policy ; and they have never to 
this day admitted the necessity for any Russian intervention. 
And if the worst should happen and Czechoslovakia should 
gradually fall back to a near-Novotny system, Mr Dubcck 
has indicated that he will not preside over the fall. 

In any event—and this is the second point—the argument 
is not yet over. On the one hand arc the conservatives, 
particularly in the Kremlin, who fear change both because 
it would endanger their own personal power and because it 
might weaken their country’s standing as a great power ; on 
the other, the progressives who believe that socialism is out 
of date and imperfect and must adapt itself to meet modem 
demands for material prosperity and political freedom. A 
writer in the Slovak weekly Zivot has pointed out this week 
that the Soviet invasion did not end a controversy, but 
started one. Someone, somewhere, had to start asking 
awkward questions abodt the nature of socialism in the 
modem world. It happened to be the Czechs who set the 
ball rolling. And the Russian invasion has not stopped it. 



Just How Local? 

The Maud commission may not do superficially radical things to British 
local government—but it is pointing in the right direction 


What will Maud’s message be ? The royal commission on 
local government in England, headed by Lord Redchffe- 
Maud, is still drafting its report, which is not likely to be 
published before next May at the earliest. But the signs are 
that it will displease a number of people in WMtehall, 
including the Treasury and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, because it is unlikely to plump for the ’*city 
regions” concept which the civil servants wanted for their 
own purposes. Indeed, Maud is unlikely to favour any 
ideal population unit for local government—which gives the 
advocates of regional government some real hopes for the 
future. 

The Maud commission’s research studies suggest that there 


are few remaining obvious economies of scale to be secured 
in local government: if anything, larger authorities spend 
proportionately more on individual services, cither because 
their problems arc greater or their standards arc higher. 
The quality of service seems to depend far more on the 
characteristics of an area other than its size, such as popula¬ 
tion density and social class. Education appears particularly 
affected by these characteristics, although minimum size does 
matter, especially for the employment of specialist advisers. 
Health, welfare, and children’s services vary in quality for no 
clear reason at all. 

Nor is the wealth of an authority any ^uide to the quality 
of individual services, although it can be presumed that even 
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the good local authorities would do still better with more 
money. In particular places it may be the calibre of a chief 
officer, the political tone of the council, or the structure of 
administration which has a decisive influence. But that still 
does not explain why the same borough can run a miserable 
housing service and an excellent children’s department. It 
is a reasonable guess that removing some of the frustrations 
of the present boundary system will make sensible policies 
more possible, attract better quality councillors, and provide 
a better career structure for officers^—otherwise the commission 
would not be sitting at all. But no neat theories will do, 
and the commission is likely to give more weight to empirical 
evidence than to the theorists. 

The main theory which seems bound to go by the board 
Ls the idea of the city region as the main unit of govern¬ 
ment. The term is borrowed from academic geographers’ 
jargon, to describe a city and its dependent hinterland. With 
the encouragement of its then chief planner, Mr (now 
Professor) J. R. James, himself a geographer, the Ministry 
of Housing and Ix>cal Government favoured this theory 
because it saw it as a neat tier of government with which to 
deal with physical planning matters (although by no means 
all the country’s main planning problems fall neatly into single 
city regions). In arguing for 30 or 40 authorities of this type 
the ministry made a revealing point : “ Both financially 
and in other ways departments would feel able to give to 
a small number of strong authorities more independence in 
the way they carry out policies determined by central govern¬ 
ment.” Quite. Whitehall sees this number of major 
authorities as being a lot less bother to deal with than the 
present 1,400 housing authorities, for example—but still too 
many to offer any real threat to the ever-tightening grip of 
central government. 

Units of I million upwards, as these would be, could 
perform the major functions of local govemmi^nt efficiently 
enough. But as the smallest unit of local democracy they are 
loo large, as even their supporters admit. Therefore a second 
tier has to be created. But within the city region framework 
there Ls very little room for allocating any meaningful 
functions to a second tier. This is the fatal practical weakness 
of the theory, and the one which has apparently swayed the 
conunission against it. 

Another objection, in some people’s eyes, is that city regions 
would sweep away all existing forms of local government. 
Larger, province-sized regions sound bolder, but in fact would 
create less upheaval than Whitehall’s favourite, since they 
would permit the continuation of many existing authorities 
with second-tier functions. This is one reason why the com¬ 
mission, which is believed to favour an evolutionary approach 
as far as possible, is expected to come down on the side of largo 
regions (though not necessarily as large as the present economic 
planning regions) as the upper tier, concerned above all with 
land-use and investment planning. 

But what will happ>en below the regional tier ? This is 
what will determine where much of the real power 
lies. Who will be responsible for education, by far the biggest 
claimant on local authority current spending ; or for housing, 
frequently the hottest political potato ? And who will be 
responsible for raising the money to pay for these things ? 
The more that functions with electoral appeal are in the 
hands of regional authorities the more weight regional govern¬ 
ment will carry. If, however, the regions arc merely another 
remote bureaucracy to be negotiated with before smaller 
local units can get on with the real business of local admini¬ 
stration, they will have little meaning. 

If the Maud jcommission is to create a system that will 
last into the twenty-first century, it must draw its local 
government bouAllanes too widely (in present-day terms) 
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rather than too tightly. This may well mean that for many 
services administrative, rather than electoral, subdivisions will 
be desirable. (The example of the divisional organisations of 
the Inner London Education Ai^thority is often quoted with 
approval.) Yet although the reformers can determine the 
shaj^ and character of the new government units (down to 
hard lines drawn on the map) they cannot dictate in detail 
what goes on, administratively, inside those units. As the 
commission’s study of Birmingham showed, a big authority 
today can be highly cejitralised if it wishes, and such 
tendencies towards internal devolution as exist arc very much 
a matter of choice for individual departments. 

Any coherent system produced by the commission cannot 
be determined entirely within its own terms of reference, 
which preclude discussion of methods of finance, or functions 
which are at present those of central government. So what 
can be* expected is a blueprint which simply will not work 
unless the. Treasury, the new constitutional commission which 
is to examine political devolution, and a few other important 
people help to make it do so. Maud, in fact, can only say to the 
Government: ” Here is the system we believe would be the 
best for the future—now you must create it.” So it will not 
be surprising if Maud’s message does not look particularly 
radical. The division between county boroughs and the 
surrounding counties will certainly be abolished, but the 
main tier operating most local authority functions as they 
arc known today is likely to be considerably smaller than 
city regions would be— although varying widely according to 
geography and population density. There are certain 
functions l)esides large-scale planning—for iastance the police 
and further education— which could transfer quite easily 
to province-size regions. But the real point of creating such 
regions will be to throw down the challenge of devolution 
to Whitehall. 

'rile regions will carry real weight if they can exercise 
pfiwers, especially some revenue-raising powers, which are 
now reserved to central government. The Treasury, which 
is known to wish to* restrict even the present initiative of 
local authorities in controlling rales, will fight this tooth and 
nail. It will need a strong political tide, maybe one which 
is now on the way, to overcome determined opposition at 
this level. It will be a lengthy campaign, anyway. The royal 
commissions (the one on Scotland is not ready yet, either) 
have not met the ambitious deadline set by Mr Richard 
Crossman when he was housing minister ; he hoped the 
present Government might even enact the new local govern¬ 
ment legislation. But now there is no question of drafting 
before 1971. This leaves time for the constitutional com¬ 
mission, plus, it is to be hoped, serious work on local 
government finance to give the Maud design the tough 
political and economic framework it will need. 
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International Report 


Tiger at the gates 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 


I^ebanese shock at Israel's attack on their 
airport is all the more intense because 
of their belief that they, like the Swiss, are 
destined to neutrality. They were also 
strong believers in the myth of great 
power protection. But, apart from all this, 
there are excellent reasons why the 
Lebanese should have been surprised that 
Beirut airport was chosen as the target 
for Israeli retaliation for the fedayeen 
attack on an £1 A 1 plane in Athens. 

Lebanon has no fedayeen training 
camps, and infiltration across its border 
with Israel is relatively slight. The mass 
popularity of the Palestinian resistance 
movement makes government obeisance 
mandatory. But nobody suspects the 
regime of real belief in, or support for, 
the resistance movement. 

The speed of retaliation suggests 
Israeli pre-planning. With what purpose ? 
One possible answer is that Beirut airport 
of all available targets presents the 
minimum risks and the maximum chances 
of success. But the true point of putting 
the heat on Lebanon may have been the 
internal tension this is bound to create. 
Lebanon is now being forced to choose 


between disowning the Palestinians, which 
would mean civil conflict, or attempting 
to defend itself, which would also lead 
to conflict, if not chaos. 'Fhe dilemma is 
all the more ugly because it cuts right to 
the heart of Lebanon's delicate confes- 
sional balance and drives the wedge 
between left and right still deeper. 

Christian reactions are more significant 
than those from Moslems, already much 
more committed to the Palestinian cause. 
It is an indication of the popularity of 
the resistance movement that anti- 
Palestinian feeling is only expressed in 
private. The furthest even right-wing 
Christian newspapers go is to plead for 
co-ordination between commandos and 
the l^ebanese army—as if anyone can 
guess where Israeli retaliation is likely to 
hit next. I'he resistance rejoinder is that 
every Arab state must be prepared for 
attack all the time. 

A cartoon in Annahar shows President 
Helou expostulating " I expected them 
neither from cast nor west.” And indeed 
who in Lebanon did ? Apparently only 
Raymond £dd6, the dynamic Christian 
minister of transport, who liad already 


drawn up a defence plan for the airport. 
Typically, the plan got stuck because the 
internal security chiefs would not agree 
to call in the army. 

For many hard-core Christians, the 
attack on Saturday night was a Pearl 
Harbour, destroying not only the myth of 
invulnerability but also the belief that 
the threat from Israel protected them from 
the Moslems. The reaction of the pro- 
fedayeen left and the patriotic Christian 
right has not, in fact, been all that 
different. But a mercantile-rentier society 
does not turn itself into a Sparta over¬ 
night. Nor does injured pride necessarily 
bring the organising power needed to 
fight. 'The real debate now going on is 
whether Lebanon's best form of defence 
is not its defencelessne.ss. This will enrage 
a lot of people and add fuel to the 
hostility fell towards the government and 
the army. But would more active defence 
stop the Israelis from attacking ? Their 
planes have overflown Beirut airport at 
least twice since Saturday, possibly to 
provoke an incident. So far they have not 
been shot at. What would happen if they 
were ? Equally they will not be stopped 
coming by pretending they are not there. 

Algeria 

Neither French 
nqr Russian 



Qrounii9d 


Is Algeria falling out of the French orbit 
into the Russian one ? Relations with 
France turned very sour last month. 
Though an agreezTient on the admission 
of Algerian workers to France, reached 
last October, was signed last weekend, 
talks on trade and oil are still in suspense. 

The economic talks broke down before 
Christmas, over procedure, even before 
the two sides got to the sensitive deuils of 
the purchase of oil—which France wants 
—and of wine, which it does not. M. 
Debr6 then postponed his official visit to 
Algiers scheduled for this month. Finally, 
just as some makeshift settlement of tlie 
oil price dispute .seemed to be in the mak¬ 
ing, Algeria slapped new restrictions on 
the exploitation of Saharan gas and 
threatened French companies with nation¬ 
alisation if they did not comply. 

The Algerians claim that French com¬ 
panies are selling crude at artificially low 
prices to their refining subsidiaries, at 
Algeria’s expense. T/iere has been a flurry 
of embargoes on oil t exports in recent 
months. Spurred by the agreement of an 
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Burning question 


American conipany to l>ecoinc a minority Algeria all the resupply facilities they 
partner of the state fuel group, Sona- want—as the American Sixth Fleet does 
trach, on generous terms, the French in Tunisia—and are unlikely to seek any- 
companies recently agreed to raise their thing so imperial as the Americans' 
royalty payments for exported crude. This Wheelus airbase in Libya, even were the 
did not do the trick, and the Algerians Algerians willing. And the Algerians say 
have made grumbling noises which ner- they are not. 

vous French industrialists interpret as There are believed to be 6,000 Russians 
threats of nationalisation, not only of oil working in the country, half with the 


Where Russian influence is felt, and 
Algerian dependence is self-evident, is in 
the armed forces. All tike heavy equipment 
is Russian, and Russians are responsible 
for training* whether of MiG pilots, officer 
cadets or submarine crews. Six hundred 
pilots and aircrew are on courses in the 
USSR. 

The Algerians appc!*.ar to be sensitive 
to their weakness here, and while prepared 
to accept the Russians as friends and allies 
do not want to go all thie way with Russia, 
as Egypt seems to th<em to have done. 
Unlike the Russian aniibassador in Cairo, 
his equivalent in Algiers has no special 
treatment. Nor are relations with the 
Russian leaders particularly warm. Presi¬ 
dent Boumedienne in the past has been 
critical of the Russians, and Mr Brezhnev 
has yet to take up an invitation to visit 
Algeria that has bee n open for some 
time. 

Yet where else can Algeria turn ? 
France has contented itself with train¬ 
ing the para-military gendarmerie, having 
advisers in the ministry of defence, and 
supplying light weapons. The Algerian 
navy commander in November visited 
France, apparently hoping to organise 
naval training. But nothing has yet been 
announced. 

India _ 

TheTanjore martyrs 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


but gas interests too. 

The recent agreement between Technip, 
of F*ranee, and the Franco-Algerian 
group Somalgaz for the construction of 
an £80 million gas liquefaction plant was 
perhaps a glimmer of light. It was anyway 
a French concession : there is some doubt 
whether the French really want the yearly 
3.5 billion cubic metres of Saharan gas 
they have now agreed to take—perhaps 
to ensure the free passage of oil. 

On the French side. President dc Gaulle 
was manifestly angered when Algeria, two 
days after his refusal to devalue, converted 
nearly half of the £95 million of francs 
it had with the Banque de France into 
dollars. And there is growing anxiety in 
Paris—though the government prefers 
not to shout about it—over the rise of 
Russian influence in Algeria. 

Yet western concern about the Russian 
presence, a correspondent writes from 
Algierst sometimes takes too little account 
of what the Algerians think about it or 
what the French might do. The Algerians 
are not so pliant as the number of 
Russians around would suggest. President 
de Gaulle’s resistance to the Russian build¬ 
up is deliberately unobtrusive. But there 
are signs that the French in future may 
do more. 

When the French withdrew from the 
naval base of Mers-el-Kebir they retained 
its airfield as a staging-post for Africa. So 
long as they stay, the Russians can hardly 
get in there in any commanding way. Nor 
do they heed to. They already have in 


Algerian armed forces and the rest in 
anything from oil prospecting to medicine. 
The question is how much influence they 
really have. The standard example has 
been Algerian acceptance of the Moscow 
line, and printing of Tass reports, about 
Czechoslovakia ; but in private the Alger¬ 
ians felt considerable exnbarrassment, and 
the Russian invasion was notably not one 
of the occasions when the foreign press 
was banned. 

Trade is to increase sharply. On Satur¬ 
day the two countries signed an agreement 
under which the USSR will take ilo 
million gallons a year of Algerian wine 
for seven years—^more than France has 
recently b^n buying, though probably 
at a lower price—^and half a million tons 
of oil for two years, and perhaps lar^r 
quantities later ; in return for extensive 
capital and technical aid. 

This, the Algerians argue, Is more an 
attempt to diversify away from France, 
whose trade will still be far lar^r, than 
to rely on Russia. Their industrialisation 
programme supports this view. The £55 
million Russian plant of Annaba steel 
complex is the only major project relying 
on communist aid. ^Despite political dis¬ 
agreements, Algeria has shoMm a marked 
preference for western ^oods and tech¬ 
nology. Broken diplomatic t^tions with 
Bonn and Washington, have not prevented 
west Gentian and, American firms gaining 
contracts. The American consultants 
Arthur D. Little are advising on the Alger¬ 
ian three-year plan. 


Gla.ss war struck a village in Tanjore, 
in south India’s rice bowl, on Christmas 
Day, leaving 43 dead, most of them help¬ 
less women and children. This tragedy 
was paradoxically the bitter fruit of 
prosperity. Tanjore has done exceptionally 
well in raising rice yields with the help 
of new seeds. With more to share, land¬ 
less labourers have been fighting landlords 
for higher wages. This tussle has acquired 
political overtones; tl^e left communists, 
eager to build up their position in the 
country, have moved into Tanjore villages. 
The landlords, predictably, do not want 
to give communism 4 ^y quarter. Even 
if they had been inclined to seek a com¬ 
promise—arrangements between a land¬ 
lord and his labourers go back genera¬ 
tions in some cases—their aim now seems 
to be to break the communist-led move¬ 
ment. They argue that there is no point in 
meeting one set of wage claims, because 
it will only pave the way for another. 

In the harvesting sea^n now in progress 
in south India, the landlords have tried 
to get the better of Ae communist-led 
labourers by importing ^ople from nearby 
villages willing to w6rk for the customary 
wages. There have beert a series of fights 
between re^ar labour and imported 
blacklegs, with the left] communists only 
too willing to lend encouragement. On 
Christmas Day one blackleg was killed. 
This triggered off a massive retaliation, in 
vAikh the landlords, Armed with guns, 
readily lent* a hand.l The labourers’ 
quarter in a coconut grove was soon sur- 
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rounded, the menfolk ran away leaving 
their women and children locked in a hut 
for safety. The attackers set fire to the 
whole quarter, and 43 people died. 

7 'he struggle in the countryside now 
has a frightening new dimension. More 
incidents have followed in Tanjore dis¬ 
trict, which was to l^e expected. Worse, 
the outrage will make it more difficult for 
the official communist party to cope with 
extremists in its ranks. They were already 
saying that force was the only reliable 
weapon in the rural class struggle. 

Ultras have already worked up tribal 
labourers in one Andhra district to the 
point of mob violence. There have been 
six major incidents during the past 
month. In West Bengal an official tally 
records 26 major clashes during this 
harvesting season. Ultras are also active 
in northern Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and the 
tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh. 

The Tanjore tragedy may also increase 
the tensions growing in llindu society 
between the upper castes and the former 
“ untouchables," now known as Harijan.s, 
as the latter seek to assert the full equality 
which Indian leaders, from Gandhi 
onwards, have sought to guarantee them. 
All 43 who died were Harijans, and non- 
communist Harijan leaders have identi¬ 
fied themselves with the victims to high¬ 
light the tragedy as yet another example 
of caste Hindus* vengeance. At the annual 
conference of Harijans, which took place 
shortly afterwards, Mr Jagjivan Ram, a 
member of the cabinet, told his commun¬ 
ity to be ready to sacrifice a few thousand 
lives to gain their emancipation. No doubt 
he did not intend this as a call to violence, 
but many will read that meaning into it. 

In sum, more bloody clashes lie ahead, 
whether on the communal or communist 
score. The government in New Delhi dis¬ 
tinctly foresees this possibility. But, despite 
its ' readiness to seek a solution for the 
(Ntiic economic issues underlying the 
Unrest in the countryside, there is little 
that it can do in the short run. Laws on 
minimum wages are not going to bring 
about a ch||^e of heart among landlords. 
To enforce would call for a political 
courage an^Mamina which the state 
govenimtf|tlipiibngress or non-Congress, 
can scartf^P&fmnon up. Even the com- 


mufiist-led government in Kerala has not 
bee» conspicuously successful in making 
landlords more' accommodating, because 
of djeir political leveraj^ within the ruling 
^ coalii^on. The communist party in Kerala 
Menu ^ relying therefore on pressure 
brought by oiganised unions of labourers. 
This may very well lead to a confronta¬ 
tion of the sort that ended in the Tanjore 
tragedy. There is simply no easy or quick 
way out : peaceful changes in a feudal 
society take time. 

Malaysia 

The sun sets 

FROM OUR KUALA LUMPUR 
CORRESPONDENT 

The many delays that marked the build¬ 
ing of the Singapore naval base and 
dockyard in the 1920s and 1930s have 
notably not marked the dockyard’s hand¬ 
over for commercial use. Thb was 
something of an achievement in organisa¬ 
tion, given that it is only a year since 
Britain's accelerated withdrawal from the 
Far East was announced. Singapore has 
set up Sembawang Shipyard Limited 
under the former boss of Singapore’s 
economic development board. Swan and 
Hunters are supplying the managerial 
expertise for the nrst five years. The 
smooth transfer in early December belied 
a welter of detailed activity. For instance, 
3,000 redundant Singaporean dockyard 
workers were taken over by the new com¬ 
pany which meant a considerable sorting 
out, since under the naval administration 
many of the workers had been non-citizens 
while now citizens have job priority. 

Many more problems lie ahead. The 
main dockyard, together with the floating 
docks, all of which have been handed 
over, leaving only the dockside and storage 
areas under strictly naval control, has to 
be further reorganised. Singaporeans have 
to be trained for the supervisoiy grades* 
Commercial viability may conflict with 
the needs of defence. For one thing, 
through 1969 the dockyard will continue 
to serve the navy, thus delaying the 
acquisition of commercial experience. 

TTicrc may be conflict between con¬ 
tinued naval work and the less sophisti¬ 
cated needs of merchant ships. The 
original feasibility study anticipated a 
gradual rundown of naval work between 
now and 1975. This has now been tele¬ 
scoped into the possible complete dis¬ 
appearance of naval work in 1970 and 
1971. Will it be worth retaining the 
specialist skilb and machines, and con¬ 
siderable overheads, naval servicing 
demands for this short period ? A steady 
flow of ^ofk irqm the American and 
Australian navies might leave the dock¬ 
yard still ready for Mr Heath and 
a reactivated ^east^-Suez presence. But 
business cannot be based on electoral 
hopes. 'Asiotber graving dock to take 
tankers up to 4^,000 tons is planned. A 
pre-condition might be 4 b go commercial 
completely. 


Meanwhile any hopes that Terendak 
military camp near Malacca wBl still 
be available if Mr Heath wishes to 
reactivate or increase the Commonwealth 
brigade haVc been dashed. There are 
reliable indications that Canberra has 
decided to move the Australian and New 
Zealand battalion to Sembawang, in 
Singapore, once the British rundown at 
Terendak, in Malaysia, is completed in 
early 1970, though the New Zealanders 
would like Terendak to be kept going. 
The reasons given for this will no doubt 
he economic, but the implications will be 
political : the Malaysians are going to be 
particularly upset at a further disturbance 
of the status quo well before the British 
withdrawal is completed. 

The Australians and New Zealanders 
will now still be spread until 1971 between 
Butterworth and Singapore, hopefully 
fostering the notion that the defence of 
Malaysia and Singapore is indivisible. But 
the suspicions the move to Singapore may 
arouse will scarcely help, and may well 
have repercussions farther afield in 
Jakarta. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Malaysian 
prime minister, has called for a further 
five-power conference in Singapore in 
late February or early March, and there 
will probably be some frank discussion 
when the five prime ministers get together 
in London during the Commonwealth 
conference. 


Equatorial Guinea 

Uneasy head 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Francisco Macias, president of Africa’s 
smallest and newest nation, Equatorial 
Guinea, has problems. For the moment, 
he does not leave Fernando Poo for main¬ 
land Rio Muni, where he comes from, 
because supporters of the pre-indepen¬ 
dence premier, Bonifacio Ondo Edu (who 
is in exile on Fernando Poo, under house 
arrest) have threatened his life. The 
islanders of relatively rich Fernando Poo, 
who voted in September against the 
constitution and independence, resent 
being united with penniless Rio Muni and 
having a Rio Munian president. 
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Rio Muni’s per capita income is $40. 
It has 400,000 mostly illiterate inhabi* 
tants. Fernando Poo has a per capita 
income of $a8o, second highest in west 
Africa, and the lowest cost of living. It 
has almost universal literacy. It has 50,000 
citizens and 60,000 indentured workers— 
mostly Ibos, plus a number of Efiks (who 
too would mainly classify themselves as 
Biafran), various smaller groups from the 
Niger delta, of doubtful loyalties, and a 
few straightforward Nigerians. 

As if having Fernando Poo and a large 
part of Rio Muni against him was not 
enough, 'Macias has managed to alienate 
also the non-voting but certainly not 
inactive Biafrans ” on the island. Because 
the Nigerian civil war had repercussions 
among the indentured labour force, the 
Ibo elders of Fernando Poo petitioned for 
a separate Ibo school. Macias called the 
request a plot and announced he would 
hand the sixteen elders over to Lagos. 
Finally, he expelled them to Gabon. 

The Nigerians, through their consulate, 
have been seeking to end Fernando Poo’s 
use as a base for relief flights to Biafra, 
and were at one point almost openly 
offering money to anyone who would 
overthrow Macias and take a firmly pro- 
Lagos line. The president knows this well 
enough, but he dare not over-off end his 
powerful neighbours any more than his 
Biafran residents. His short-lived threat 
before Christmas to forbid relief flights— 
they did in fact stop for two days—can 
be attributed to misinfonnation or 
pressure from Nigeria ; relenting, he 
mysteriously told the Red Cross that he 
had supposed that flights into Biafra 
would cease during the Christmas truce. 

Spain has given him a bunboat and 200 
white policemen. But they can only be 
used if both governments agree. There is 
a real risk of a military coup, whether 
by Fernandino army officers who might 
allow the island to secede—in the long 
run, secession is seen as inevitable by 
most diplomatic observers—or by Rio 
Munian officers who might try to hold 
it down. The tiny country’s four political 
parties are breaking up ; and Macias’s 
own party, the smallest of Rio Muni’s 
three until shordy before the September 
election, is showing signs of disagreeing 
with its leader. 


Spain 

Ring out the old? 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

For decades Spanish democrats have been 
sayinjg: '* Next year in Madrid . . 
Politically, 1969 should be an interesting 
year in Spain ; but the outlook for demo¬ 
cracy is still bleak. 

General Franco is liow 76. His govern¬ 
ment looks increasini^ly like a caretaker 
adnunistration. A tmid of its members 
are ageing or in p^r health.. The forei^ 
ministry’s distinction derives from its 
officials, not its ihlmster. The prestige of 
the economic ministers has been deflated 
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by devaluation and the failure ” (exag¬ 
gerated by their opponents) of the first 
development plan. Admiral Carrero 
Blanco, the vice-president, received a set¬ 
back last spring when a group of generals 
reacted unfavourably to rumours that he 
was about to be appointed prime minister, 
and he is now said to be feeling his 65 
years. 

Only three ministers impress one with 
their vigour. Sr Fraga Iribarne (informa¬ 
tion and tourism) is as agile as ever poli¬ 
tically, and has ^en strengthened by the 
news that 1968 was yet another record 
year for the tourist industry. (Some doubt 
is cast, however, on his ministry’s suspic¬ 
iously precise total of tourists entering the 
country. Your correspondent has passed 
through frontier posts many times with¬ 
out seeing anyone counting heads.) Sr 
Silva Munoz (public works) is both 
successful and popular: he has improved 
the roads, and delighted Spaniards by 
sending the Talgo—an articulated train 
that is the pride of Spanish railways—on 
a trial run to Paris. Sr Solis Ruiz (the 
Movement and trade unions) devotes 
himself tirelessly to the sisyphean task 
of persuading the workers that the 
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regime’s controlled unions are good for 
them. 

All three men are “ continuists ” who 
hope that Spain’s next regime will 
resemble the present one. (Sr Silva, a 
right-wing Christian-democrat of sorts, 
has the broadest political options.) All 
three stand a good chance of surviving 
the cabinet changes that are now being 
prepared. These changes are awaited with 
interest not only for the new blood they 
will bring into the government but for 
the indication they may give of how the 
struggle for the succession is going. 

At the moment, “continuism” is in 
favour, but its partisans are divided. The 
Opus Dei ministers and some military 
men favour a restoration of the monarchy 
under the amenable Don Juan Carlos, 
son of the Count of Barcelona ; stalwarts 
of General Franco’s Movement and a few 
falangist generals want a “ regency ” that 
would simply camouflage an authorita¬ 
rian republic. In his New Year address 
General Franco failed to throw any light 
on this interesting problem. 

The Movement—^which is really only 
the Falange wearing a false nose and a 
paper hat—^has just been given a new 
statute that some observers have inter¬ 
preted as a step toward political liberali¬ 
sation and the revival of party politics. 
But the new political associations it 
authorises must support “ the principles 
of the Movement” and can be dissolved 
if they displease the Movement’s falangist- 
dominated national council. 

As an engagingly frank contributor to 
the government daily SP has observed, 
the Movement, with its ancillary associa¬ 
tions, ^ will continue to be what the gov¬ 
ernment wishes : significant if the govern¬ 
ment wants it to be significant, forgotten 
if the government prefers to forget it.” 
Another commentator has noted that most 
Spaniards appear uninterested in the 
Movement and indifferent to its new 
statute, despite the hours of speeches and 
acres^of newsprint devoted to the subject 
in the last few weeks. 

Why then, did the government invest 
so much time and effort in what might 
seem a peculiarly futile exercise ? The 
answer is that Sr Solis and his colleagues 
have a vested interest in demonstrating 
that the Movement is alive and adapt¬ 
able, and that General Franco wishes 
the political changes that occur after his 
death to be channelled through the 
institutions he has created. 

“ Fidelity to the principles of the Move¬ 
ment ” is becoming a euphemism for 
” Franquismo after Franco.” The law of 
succession requires Franco’s successor to 
swear allegiance to the Movement. 
Article 37 of the organic law can be 
interpreted as requiring the armed forces 
to uphold the Movement. Sr Soils, who 
holds this view, declared recently ; “ The 
Movement will never yield on basic prin¬ 
ciples. We shall never yield because we 
have the Army as the guardian of our 
institutions and laws, ready to meet any 
danger. . . . We are united in a healthy 
intransigence, and oht Ideals coincide 
with a military way of life.” 
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Brazil 

Let democracy wait 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Brazil is settling down after last month's 
sudden return to dictatorship, when Presi¬ 
dent Costa e Silva prorogued the national 
congress indefinitely and returned to rule 
by decree. 

In the Rua Frei Caneca the daily 
queues of relatives at visiting hours are 
a little longer since over 200 political 
prisoners (some put the figure over 500) 
joined the common jailbirds in this street 
of prisons. I'hc transfer to house-arrest 
of ex-President Kubitschek (who promptly 
fell in his shower and had to go into 
hospital) and of ex-governor Lacerda 
suggest the generals* rush of blood to 
the head may be somewhat subsiding. 

Censorship has been relaxed on news 
dispatches abroad, though local news¬ 
papers still have their uniformed mentors 
with them, and must eschew news and 
comment considered likely to disturb the 
peace. Criticism of this cost Sr Alberto 
Dines, editor of the Jornal do Brasil (which 
has ceased to publish editorials), a spell 
under lock and key. Sr Oswaldo Peralva, 
director of the Correia da ManKdy has 
been held for questioning. 

Not that riots or demonstrations are 
likely. The students can hardly face the 
army in its present mood. People are 
more concerned about the cost of living, 
wondering whether the government's now 
unfettered ability to legislate in the 
financial and economic fields will bring 
any appreciable improvement, than about 
violations of a constitution still officially 
said to be in force. 

Since March 1964 there has always 
been a school of thought within “ the 
revolution " which believed that the late 
President Castello Branco did not go far 
enough, and endangered the foundations 
of the new regime by attempting to pre¬ 
serve the core of the old system from which 
democracy could again be evolved. 

And since President Costa e Silva's 
“ humanisation " had been accompanied 
by growing unrest, student violence, 
attempted strikes, the emergence of left- 
wing priests by the score, the revival 
of noisy political opposition! and other 
signs of ** indiscipline," the radical military 
had become more and more certain that 
the revolution was being undermined. I'he 
last straw was when congress closed its 
ranks to protect the principle of p^lia- 
mentary immunity and openly humiliated 
the government. 

Three men stand out among those who 
closed in on President Costa e Silva : 
General Siseno Sarmento, commander of 
the 1st Army, based on Rio de Janeiro ; 
General Jaime Portela, chief of the 
military household in Brasilia; and 
General Aurelio Lyra Tavares, minister 
of the army. General Sarmento, once 
closely associated with Sr Lacerda, may 
be the current ** leadei*." He was whipped 


saf^ off early in the Castello Branco era 
to tiephinand the Brazilian continjsent with 
the ;|JN force in the Gaza strip. He is 
cloiii .to General Dutra do Castilho, com- 
mailder of the important military camp 
ekt ,ihe Vila Militar, near Rio, who is 
ne|i^md to have drawn up the plans for 
the coup.” General Portela, whose 
soleipn face peers over the president’s 
^jioukler at most official functions, has 
long had the reputation of " hardliner." 
Most problematic is General Lyra 
Tavares, regarded as a stout castellista. 
He has established a wide range of 
civilian contacts—^mostly in commercial 
industrial and agricultural circles. Little 
about him fits neatly into the new jigsaw 
of power. 

Similarly, while liberalism seems hope¬ 
lessly frustrated, the worried can still note 
that the technicians who have enjoyed 
new influence since the days of the former 
planning minister, Sr Roberto Campos, 
seem to have been left to get on with the 
job. The finance minister, Sr Delfim Neto, 
is ostentatiously confident tliat things will 
be all right, that the budget deficit will be 
controlled, that BraziTs new international 
financial respectability will not decline. 

T'he theory, again, is that democracy 
must wait while economic planning goes 
ahead. 'Phis can be read from some of the 
new decree-laws. It is, perhaps, cold rx)m- 
fort to remark that this seems to be the 
general trend as the new militarism 
a.sserts itself throughout Latin America. 

Vietnam 


Changing sides 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 

With the military struggle at home and 
the diplomatic struggle in Paris both stale¬ 
mated, the South Vietnamese governnienl 
is trying harder than ever to score political 
points by winning converts from the other 


side. Over a thousand hours of radio 
appeals have been broadcast and almost 
a thousand million leaflets have been 
dropped so far in a massive campaign 
to encourage defectors. The government 
claims that this propaganda barrage has 
brought some 3,700 communists back to 
the fold. But in fact, this is not many 
more defections than would have been 
expected anyway from the trend in recent 
months. 

In November the ministry in chaige of 
the chieu hoi or the “open arms” pro- 
granime officially started to give payments 
for inducing other people to defect. Prices 
range from £1,000 for a regular force 
commander or party secretary at regional 
level to £i 2 for a village guerrilla. A 
thousand people are said to have claimed 
payment already under this scheme. 

One reason for the intensified drive may 
be that defection figures fell during 1968. 
In 1967 there were 27,178 defectors; by 
the end of .November 1968 there were only 
15,027. I'he government explains that this 
is because operations in the past year have 
been mainly ” search and destroy ” attacks 
which scared away the Vietcong who 
survived ; government forces rarely spent 
long enough in each area to encourage 
defections. The Tet offensive also had its 
effect for it forced the government to pull 
in its horns and abandon a good deal of 
the countryside to communist control. 

Americans working on the chieu hoi 
programme point out that to compensate 
for the smaller number of defectors there 
have l>een more high-ranking ones and 
more northerners. Some communist 
officers, such as the northerner, Lt-Col 
'Tran Van Dae, who defected at the time 
of the May offensive, came over because 
they felt the orders they were given were 
suicidal. Others have defected because 
they were di.ssatisfied with party treat¬ 
ment, because of friction with their 
colleagues or because they had not been 
promoted and hoped for better things 
fmm the government side. 
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The South Vietnamese government iias 
been almost over-eager to fulhl its 
promises to defectors. Two defecting 
lieutenant-colonels Huynh Cu and Le 
Trung Chuyen, for example, have been 
given positions in the chieu hoi ministry 
which it would take an ordinary Viet¬ 
namese years to reach. They are not 
noticeably able and their apj^intments 
are resented. 

Defecting from a prisoner of war camp 
is theoretically im^ssible because the 
Geneva convention prohibits a prisoner 
from abandoning his status. But in prac¬ 
tice the government can choose to release 
prisoners who look ripe for conversion. 
I'hcrc are now 20,000 prisoners of war— 
4,000 of them northerners—in South 
Vietnam. Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
are held in the same camps, although there 
is a separate camp for officers. The 
authorities say that a communist infra¬ 
structure probably exists in the camps, but 
there have been few escapes and the 
prisoners tend to be passive—glad to be 
fed and out of the war. 

North Vietnamese prisoners are not 
likely to be released unless Hanoi agrees 
to acknowledge them ; the Geneva con¬ 
vention also prohibits indoctrination and 
the “ spontaneous conversion ” of North 
Vietnamese soldiers would be highly sus¬ 
pect. But for ex-Vietcong, the opportun¬ 
ities are there. All they have to do, like 
the 140 communist prisoners set free at 
the end of November, is appear at a public 
ceremony in new white suits with well- 
stuffed Air Vietnam hags, listen to some 
.speeches and shout pro-governrnent and 
anti-cornmunist slogans, and they may be 
released to rejoin their families. 


Jugoslavia 

Slovenes blaze 
the trail 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

A regular weekend feature of Jugoslavia's 
frontiers with Italy and Austria is the 
queue of cars that forms in both direc¬ 
tions as Slovenes rush to do their shopping 
“ in the west,” while Italians and Aus¬ 
trians take advantage of the favourable 
prices of foodstuffs and consumer goods 
on the Jugoslav side. Even in mid-winter, 
cars queue up for five miles waiting to 
cross a frontier where controls are virtually 
non-existent. 

Of the six Jugoslav republics, Slovenia 
is by far the wealthiest and most sophisti¬ 
cated with an income per head higher 
than Italy’s and about to overtake that of 
Austria. With a population of 1.7 million 
or 8 per cent of the Jugoslav total, the 
republic account for 16 per cent of the 
gross national product. If motorisation 
is accepted as an indicator of prosperity, 
Slovenia, with one^ car for every 18 per¬ 
sons, has a higher C4ir-owning ratio than 
any other part of the communist world. 

This achievement is partly the result 



of a tough struggle against bureaucratic 
bad planning ever since the introduction 
of the economic reform and a new price 
structure in August 1965, plus large injec¬ 
tions of foreign money and an impressive 
investment programme. In the first six 
months of 1968, total investment topped 
$170 million, a 16 per cent increase over 
1967, of which roughly 65 per cent went 
into the modernisation and expansion of 
existing potential and 35 per cent into 
new projects. Throughout Jugoslavia con¬ 
siderable efforts have been made to elim¬ 
inate the remaining political influences 
acting on industrial managers, who are 
now theoretically responsible only to their 
own employees. But in Slovenia this policy 
has been implemented more energetically 
than in the poorer republics. 

Iskra, the modern electrical, radio and 
electronics enterprise, has negotiated agree¬ 
ments with similar a)nc.erns in Zagreb 
and Nis, sends apprentices for training at 
the Nis electronics school and has devel¬ 
oped what can only be described as a 
“ cottage industry ” in Macedonia and 
Bosnia where women and girls, working 
in their homes, assemble household electric 
meters and other less sophisticated items. 
Iskra recently concluded an agreement 
with the Turkish government for the 
construction of a telecommunications 
factory near Istanbul. In 15 years, this 
Slovenian firm has totted up more than 
$7 million worth of exports to Turkey 
alone, most of it in the past five years ; 
Turkey is now largely ” Slovenian- 
oriented ” in the field of electrical, cinema 
and telephonic equipment. 

An expensive but obviously uneconomic 
petrochemical project near Ljubljana, 
which was in the early stages of construc¬ 
tion, has been quietly shelved and last 
October Slovenian bankers published a 
study in which they advocated investing 
in a Slovenian oil refinery and improved 
electric power projects before launching 
into that field of chemicals. 

Slovenian economists and planners 
realise that part of their past ills arose 


from liberalising too many types of imports 
too rapidly. With purchasing power rising 
fast (not least because of money sent home 
by workers in western Europe) and with 
plenty of comparatively high quality 
foreign, consumer articles (like washing 
machines) on sale in the shops, domestic 

C roduction has been depressed. It is now 
eginning to look up again, largely as a 
re.sult of greater attention to quality. 

ITie relaxation of central control has 
worried the less developed regions in the 
south and east, which now claim that too 
little is being done to bring their living 
standards up closer to Slovenian and 
Croatian levels. However Slovenia has in 
fact invested .significant sums in various 
projects in the south, most notably in 
the development of the copper and iron 
ore industries and in the electrification 
of parts of the Dalmatian coastal area, 
which represents an important boost fur 
the tourist industry. 

But the biggest obstacle to rapid indus¬ 
trial and economic expansion today, both 
inside Slovenia and throughout Jugoslavia, 
is communications. A service of fast freight 
trains to and from Macedonia brings fresh 
fruit, vegetables and agricultural products 
north, and carries industrial and engineer¬ 
ing goods south. There is a* project for 
extensive electrification which is planned 
to extend the whole 600 miles from 
Ljubljana to Skopje by 1970. But expand¬ 
ing railways does not always make good 
sense in terrain which varies from the 
hilly to the wildly mountainou.s. Top 
priority today, therefore, is the develop¬ 
ment of an extensive network of four-laiie 
motorways which, under an ambitious and 
costly ten-year plan, will ultimately make 
Ljubljana the focal point for highways 
connecting Graz, Klagenfurt and Marihor 
in the north, linking with an expanded 
Zagreb-Belgrade highway, and stretching 
south to the Italian network near V’enice 
and to the port of Rijeka. 

While Slovenia’s industrial exports are 
rising^ its agricultural exports at least to 
the industrialised west are falling. This is 
the direct consequence of the new Europ¬ 
ean Economic Community system of 
agricultural support, which the Slovenes 
denounce as discriminatory and protec¬ 
tionist. Harde.st hit is Slovenia's stock- 
breeding industry’, which has been 
deliberately built up over the last decade, 
with much of the produce hitherto going 
to Italy. But although meat exports to the 
Comecon area rose 16 per cent in 1968, 
and more was exported to some other 
non-EEC markets like Britain, meat 
exports to the west as a whole fell hv 
40 per cent, leaving the Slovenes with 
a surplus of cattle on their hands. 

In 1967 Jugoslavia had a trade deficit 
with the common market area of $287 
million, rising to $131 million in the first 
half of 1968 ; 22 per cent of this can be 
chalked up to Slovenia’s account. If 20 
million Jugoslavs have their eyes fixed 
firmly on the possibility of preferential 
arrangements with the European Free 
Trade Association and the EEC the 
Slovenes can well be described as obsessed 
by the problem. 
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Consolidation is strength! 
Consequence - from 1969 on: 
Westdeutsche Landeshank 
Girozentrale 


The economic structure of the integrated 
markets requires financial power of on 
’ increased order of magnitude. The 
merger of the Rheinische Girozentrale 
and Provinzicdbonk and the Londesbonk 
for Westphalia Girozentrale, forming 
the new Big Bonk Westdeutsche Landes- 
bank Girozentrale is the answer to this 
increased demand for capital. 

With a balance sheet total of more than 
25,000 million Deutsch Mark, this bonk 
has material assets which measure up 
to the highest standards. 

No matter whether the issue 
of shares and bonds, the 
short and long-term 




hnancing of industry are concerned, 
whether the realization of large-scale 
foreign trade projects is wanted or t^jie' 
profitable investment of profits made; . 
both in credit and debit transactions i • 
the German and international manage¬ 
ment will find in this Big Bonk an open-, 
minded partner with whom to discuss 
busmess. In the heart of German 
industry , this bonk os a central'giro in¬ 
stitution is the "savings banks’ bank". 
Near to the customer, close to 
industry. 

When big money is involved... 

WESTDEirrSCHE 
LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 

DUsseldorf- Munster 
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WORLD 


American Surv^ 



Apollo 8's trip round the moon, so success¬ 
ful as to seem almost dull, has illum¬ 
inated the end of America’s disastrous, 
frustrating 1968. There is a blaze of pride 
for the courage and efficiency of the men 
who are exploring another new frontier 
with the same determination and relig¬ 
ious conviction that accompanied the 
opening up of the American continent— 
and also with the help of the technology 
in which the United States excels today. 
For the moment, the enthusiasm has 
silenced most of those who would prefer 
expertise and imagination to be concen¬ 
trated on cleaning up the mess at home. 

The next step is to settle and exploit 
the new territory which, in this context, 
means to land on the moon. In the present 
euphoria no one seems to doubt that this 
will be done this year, probably even by 
summer. Apollo 9 is to go into earth orbit 
on February aSth with a crew of three, 
to test the as-yet-untried lunar excursion 
module,^ the three-legged "bug” which 
is supTOsed to put two men on the moon 
and taxe them back to their waiting space¬ 
craft. In May Apollo 10 Is scheduled to 
orbit the moon and send a manned Lem 
to take a close look at it and return, with¬ 
out making an actual landing. This is 
not supposed to come until two or three 
months later, with Apollo 11. To land oit 
the njoon is a complex operation of an 
entirely different dimension from any¬ 
thing that has gone before, particularly 
as regards returning the'Lem to its orbit¬ 
ing base. It would be extraoidinarily 
risky to leave out Apollo lo^s intermed¬ 
iate stage Md go straight for a lunar 
landii^, as it hat been suggested might be 
done if Apollo 9 flies as exceptional^ well 
as did Apollo 8. 


Once men have walked on the moon, 
what comes next ? There are several more 
Saturn rockets, Apollo spacecraft and 
Lems waiting to bring back more bags of 
the rocks that geologists are longiiw for 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration wants to develop vehicles 
which can vrander about the moon and 
lunar " habitats ” in which astronauts can 
live. But Nasa is even more interested 
now in its "Apollo applications pro¬ 
gramme” which has been pushed into 
die background while attention and money 
have bMn lavished on getting to the 
moon. This calls for putting a manned 
laboratory into space within three years. 
After that comes an orbiting phttform on 
which men could live for months and a 
.reusable vehicle to shuttle them back 
and forth from the earth. 

A platformTof this kind is what the Rus¬ 
sians are thought to be working on, 
although no one really knows; they cer- 
uinly seem to be leaving the moon to 
the Americans. Platforms in space have 
obvious militarv possibilities; the US Air 
Force is working on one. 'Die new 
President may therefore be prepared to 
spend money on them, since he has 
pledged himself to make ^e United States 
stronger than its potential enemies. Mr 
Nixon’s views on what priorities should 
now be given to space developments are 
unknown as yet, probably even to him¬ 
self until his ta^ force on space policy 
reports. Some indication may come when 
he appoints a new head for Nasa. His 
scientific adviser, Dr DuBridge, is 
regarded at a^ "non-political scientist” 
ai^ is likely to pre» for unmanned 
explorations of distant tpMe, sending back 
information by means of instruments. This 


has been demanded by the National 
Academy of Sciences, long critical of 
the huge amounts being spent—" wasted,” 
many scientists say—on sending men to 
the moon. 

Meanwhile, in its Budget for the year 
which starts next July and wl>tch Presi¬ 
dent Johnson will present to Congress 
before he leaves Washington4 Nasa is 
reported to be asking for only slightly 
more than the I3-854 billion that it got 
this year. Such m^eration is unusual 
for this agency but may make the new 
programmes that it wants to start seem 
more acceptable. In addition to those 
already mentioned, these include 
unmanned" flights to Mars and satellites 
to collect information about it^e earth’s 
resources. They are thos^ I ^o appeal 
to a varie^ of people and ;wHl be com¬ 
paratively inexpensive to begii^ 'with ; but 
they could l^ome costly l later on, 
although hardly as costly as Ajibllo, which 
for the first time is to take le^si than half 
the money that Nasa is requesting. 

By the time Congress gets! around to 
appropriating the funds, maii' may have 
arrived on the moon. This could put the 
lejpdators in a mood to give Nasa all that 

L wants. Alternatively Cmigreta might 
n argue that Nasa khould rest on 
its aehteveindsts for a while and let other 
egendeshave a larger share of die money 
available. To Nasa. this would seem a 
diwsfer, since it is already having diffi¬ 
cult boUiiyg en to its research tearns 
and contractor But for America 

it^^might not be juch a disaster to have 
dme iciendsts dispcarsed more widely 
W .universities and througn 
Mditiy, their abilities to more 

earthly concerns. 
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Hostages of war 


Con inlander Bucher, the captain of the 
Puvblo, was expected to receive a Purple 
Heart medal this week, as were the other 
nine men who were wounded and the 
one wh^ was killed when the American 
intelligehce ship was hoarded and seized 
by the North Koreans a year ago. This 
suggestion that there was, inde^, some 
resistance (though the ship was really too 
lightly armed to offer any) should be some 
l)alm to American pride. But the court of 
inquiry, ^hich is to convene in the coming 
weeks, may take a different view of the 
episode ^nd of the unheroic confessions 
of guilt iby the captain made, he said, 
under exireme duress ; they were certainly 
contrary to the Code of Ckmduct for 
prisoners is.sued during the Korean war. 
The 'public inclination, however, is not 
to blamf captives for confessions so 
similar to< those of espionage and intrusion 
into Korean waters to which the United 


States put its signature last week in order 


to secure 
that the 


the men's freedom. It is true 
document was denounced as 


false before it was signed, but some 
members of the Pueblo*s crew also man¬ 
aged, from their captivity, to throw doubt 
on their confessions. 


The court of inquiry will be concerned 
primarily .to find out, in secret sessions, 
just hovy much information about 
American intelligence fell into communist 
hands and why the crew was unable to 
complete the destruction of the Pueblo*s 
secrets. The court will also try to establish 
just where* the Puebla was when it was 
.seized ; the naval authorities claim that 
they have confirmation from the attackers’ 
own signals that it was well outside the 
12-nnle limit. Meanwhile, President 
Johnson should have by the weekend a 
report on the degree of ill-treatment which 
the crew Suffered : Commander Bucher, 
who has obviously been under great 



strain, has talked of a week of concen¬ 
trated terror. Congressional inquiries are 
also likely. Senator Russell wants to 
know why the Pueblo was not scuttled 
ahd the Navy may well be asked whether 
it^fs not taking undue risks with its spy- 
sbto. 

* the present, however, Americans 
aii; delighted to have these hostages back, 
however embarrassing the process of 
extricating them may have been. They 
are tiot the only ones. Some 300 or more 
other Americans. are thought to be in 
the hands of the Vietnamese communists. 
This week the National Liberation Front 
released three of them, but the process 
was also somewhat embarrassing diploma¬ 
tically. The NLF’s insistence on' meetings 
with American negotiators seemed calcu¬ 
lated to secure recognition for the Front 
from the United States—recognition which 
South Vietnam is anxious should not be 
accorded to it, either in Vietnam or in 
Paris. 


Ending with a bang 


The uld year went out in Las Vegas with 
a reminder of possible holocausts to come : 
the shaking of buildings and tinkling of 
chandeliers which accompanies a big 
underground explosion at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s nearby proving 
grounds. Nevada is prone to earthquakes 
and people there are worried that one 
day a man-made version may set off the 
real thing. No one has been more con¬ 
cerned than Mr Howard Hughes, who 
has invested so many millions of dollars 
in Las Vegas., He tried in vain to have 
the test postponed but at least it is now 
reported that the AEC’s bigger detona¬ 
tions will take place at a new site in 
empty central Nevada, farther from 
expanding Las Vegas. 

Last month’s explosion, with a yield 
of one megaton, was one of the largest 
ever set off in the continental United 
States and was to test the warhead for a 
ballistic missile—some say for the anti- 
ballistic missile system. For the first time 
in ten years journalists were invited to 
watch, i^ssibly as a hint to the Russians 
about the need for limiting missile 
development, or to the non-nuclear coun¬ 
tries which are beginning to find fault 
with the nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 
The country which should ratify it 
without delay is, of course, the United 
States. President Johnson has been angling 
for the Senate to set this seal on his 
Administration's achievements before he 
leaves office, but sp far with little 
success. Mr Dirksen, the Republican 
minority leader in the Senate, is willing, 
but, Mr FMxon, who may wish the treaty 
to bear his stamp, continues to withhold 
his endonement. 

An obstacld'has arisen in the pppvjsion 
that the AEC will provide atomic explo¬ 
sions for peaceful purposes for countries 
which give up their nujfear rights under 
the treaty. Some Senators fear that this 


may mean a free and costly service to 
big international companies. At present 
the AEC may not even collaborate in 
this field with domestic firms, except for 
re^rch and development. A Bill to alter 
this is beings sponsored by Representative 
Hosiher, of the Joint Committee on 
Atotnk Eneigy, and is badted strongly 
both by-the AEC and by industry. 

Report^ ehat Casbuggy (the first success¬ 
ful nuclear esqslosidn to release natural 
gas) was soiiie eight times more effective 
than conventions^ explosives l^ve fiM 
commercial interest in the Plowshare series 
of experiment—to test the ' value of 
nuclear explosives in carving 6 \x% a new 
Panama canal, in holldwihg out stor^ 
caverns for natural gas, in releasing 
minerals. But there are problems. One » 
cost and the AEC would like industry 
to pay not two-fifths, but four-fifths, of 
the bill. Another is the provision of the 
treaty banning atomic tests which 
permits underground explosions only if 
the radiation is contained wholly within 
a single country. Yet another is the 
secrecy (and the expense) inevitable when 
techniques and procedures are borrowed 
from the weapons programme. 


Young Turks 


As Congress came back to Washington 
this week, senior Democrats faced 
unexpected challenges. In both the Senate 
and the House of Repre.sentatives younger 
men stepped forward to shake their elders 
off the tree if they could. There are good 
reasons for the timing. The Democrats 
control both branches of Congress and, 
without a member of their party in the 
White Hou.se, it falls to them to shape 
the party’s image. This needs to be 
one of innovation and energy if 
Republican inroads are to be stemmed and 
if the split between the generations inside 
the Democratic party is to be healed. 

In the Senate Mr Edward Kennedy 
announced that he would stand for party 
whip in opposition to the incumbent, 
Senator lx>ng of Louisiana. It is easy to 
assume that this return to active politics 
is the first overt step by the last of the 
three Kennedy brothers toward the 
Presidency. But though the post is tech¬ 
nically the second in the Democratic 
hierarchy in the Senate, it does not auto¬ 
matically provide great national visibility. 
This was the reason Senator Muskie gave 
for not entering the competition, although 
it is said that a count of the votes which he 
was likely to receive was also discouraging. 

But Iknator JKennedy could clearly 
perform a useful service for his party as 
whip. Mr Long, who doubles as chairman 
of the powerful Finance Committee, has 
proved erratic and, for a whip, singularly 
undisciplined; moreover, bus southern 
attitudes on race make him an awkward 
leader of a party that depends on Negro 
and urban votes. But whether the Senate 
elders will countenance an attack on the 
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system of advancement by length of ser¬ 
vice is uncertain. 

Mr Morris Udall, the brother of the 
outgoing Secretary of the Interior, has 
been even more daring in the House of 
Representatives ; he tried to dislodge the 
Speaker, Mr McCormack. No Speaker 
has ever been deposed and Mr 
McCormack, for all his age (he recently 
celebrated his 77th birthday) and ineffec¬ 
tiveness, is well entrenched, with many 
political debts which he can call in in 
an emergency. The grumbling has been 
growing against him, as a man quite out 
of touch with today's America, but a 
challenge this year was thought to be 
fruitless. Mr Udall is young, attractive and 
not without political shrewdness. In a letter 
sent to all Democratic Representatives, 
he promised that, if he should defeat Mr 
McCormack, he would propose a second 
vote, so that the Democrats could choose 
among all the aspirants. His main aim, he 
said, was; to provide House Democrats 
with the leadmhip that they need in 
these times of trouble and change. Mr 
Udall's temerity has at least made it 
probable that this will be Mr 
McCormack’s last term as Speaker. 


Tvyo-power 

meeting 

Pkeslident Kennedy once visked Mr 
WUl^ur Mills’s home state of Aikansas 
becaiti»e Mr MtUs asked him to. A Presi- 
deniilfrom New England was humouring 
the^ost powerful of the southern barona 
in Congress. In contrast President Tohnson 
laidliin November, 1967, that Mr Mills, 
Chahman of the Ways and k^Uans Onn- 
mittee of the House of HepRiciitadvei, 
%vbuld **nie the day** diat he dedded 
to dbstnict ^ Admmistration’s proposed 
sUrcham oh income taxes. But in die end 
it was Mr Johnson who rued the day ; 
he got the surchaige, but only by con¬ 
ceding a cut of $6 billion in the federal 
government’s spending. 

The lesson has not been lost on the 
incomiiM^JPresident, Mr Richard Nixon. 
He Hpdy made a point of consulting 
kjj[r 4 MuP^about his two chief taxation 
propouis : that the surchaige might be 
dlloweaSM||M when its time is up next 
June and ||p^%ix credits should be used 
to en^xmrw^^ industry to invest 
in cj|y Mills has gone on record 


Packages for the Pacific 

President Johnson's Christmas box for the of the Pacific resorts; flights to these 
air carriers was a box on the ear for some islands are a domestic, not an international, 
of them, especially for ^erican Aiiiines matter and ai^ therefore being dealt with 
and Eastern Ait Lines. Both had reason separately by the GAB. But Mr Johnson 
to hope that they would be included in was able to include some new services to 
the parcel of new routes across the Pacific Hawaii in hit package—for Braniff 
Ocean ufliich the President was handing Aiiways, because it will fly via Mexico, 
aut. This is the last big under-exploitca for TWA, as pan of its new routes to 
maritct for commercial aviation aiid poten- the Orient, and for Continental, on the 
tially it is a very profitable one ; expansion- way to Samoa, Fiji and the south Pacific, 
minded aiiiines have been waiting Northwest Orient Airlines already flies 
impatiently for a decade for it to be to Hawaii from Portland and Seattle but 
opened up and it' is estimated that the now it is to be allowed to do so also from 
new routes will be worth $10 million a Los Angeles and San Francisco, to go 
year to each of the lucky recipients. right across the Pacific in the middle, as it 

When the allocation was finally already does in the north via Alaska, and 
announced—or almost finally, since to provide services not only from the west 
President Nixon will have a chance to but also from various cities in the east 
review it—^Mr Johnson overruled expert and midwest, including New York and 
advice and let Continental Airlines go Chicago. All of this will mean much more 
into the soudiem Pacific instead of competition for Pan American World Air- 
Eastern, while refusing to allow American ways, until now the only American airline 
to fly to Tokyo. This refusal was based that flies around the world and the only 
on ** foreign policy considerations " ; one that serves the south Pacific. Pan Am's 
because these are involved, final decisions only gains are new Great Circle routes to 
on international routes are made by the Japan from Seattle and New York and 
President rather than by the Civil Aero- permanent rights to pick up passengers in 
nautics Board. Presumably the Administra- New York and fly them across the Pacific; 
tion was reluctant to press the Japanese both will improve its competitive position 
for permission for yet another airline to in relation both to Northwest and to 
serve the area, particularly when so much foreign round-the-world carriers, 
new competition for Japan Atr Lines was The main object of ■ the whole affair 
being provided by the award in any case, is to' increase competition and thus to 
In this connection it is notable that Trans bring down fares, encourage package 
World Airlines is still not to land in Japan tours, take the Pacific tourist trade out of 
although it is getting authority to fly across the luxury class, especially in the southern 
the Pacific and join up with its trans- islands which are now being opened up, 
Atlantic services in Hongkong, thus and bring more visitors, particularly 
justifying^ its name at last. Landing rights AustriUans and New Zealanders, to the 
for the new services will also have to be United Sutes. Continental, the only new 
negpttated with other countries—Australia, passenger caniet’ in the package, won the 
New Zealand, Britain (for Fiji in the fouthem route mainly because it had 
south Pacific}--and some reciprocal already dtown exceptional vigour in eom- 
fadlitics in the United States may then petition with larger airlines, but also 
be requested. because its services will be based on the 

Mr Johnson may also, it has been west coast, while Eastern would have 
luMpisted, have been deterred from giving been flying from the east coast, which 
a luiu^home present to American by. the was not what the market needed, in ffie 
fact that his ^reury of Commerce used CAB’s view. Mr Johnson recognised that 
to head that company and that several traffic for both Continental and TWA 
ex-members of his staff have joined it. would be thin to start with, but he thought-j 
The President did, however, ask the that both films had the financial resources 

to consider allowing American to serve to suivive and to ’’move aggressively to 
Hawaii, the most immediately lucrative promote additional traffic." 
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Presid^M^hct and Congms^t Spartan apMnx 


as opposing both ideas. But after their 
meeting in New York each man, conscious 
of the* power of the other, softened his 
position. Both now appear ready to 
co-operate in working out a constructive 
compromise between the new Rraublican 
President and the Democratic (Jongress. 

“ If there is a Congressman of higher 
mneral ability and character, 1 do not 
know him,” wrote Mr McGeorge Bundy 
recently of Mr Mills. At the same time 
Mr Mills, a Spartan in most other ways, 
rather relished both his reputation as an 
all-seeing sphinx and the glare of pub¬ 
licity that attended him during the titanic 
battle with President Johnson. Mr Mills 
became Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1957 after 19 years in Con¬ 
gress. His elevation was the product of 
an orderly legal mind which got him 
on the committee in the first place and 
a cast-iron majority in his southern district 
which kept him there without interruption. 

This committee is peculiarly powerful, 
probably the most powerful in Congress. 
It initiates all tax legislation and, so far 
as the House is concerned, it writes it 
entirely. For it is the only committee 
allowed to bring its Bills on to the floor 
of the House under the “closed rule,” 
under which no amendments from the 
floor are permitted; the House is simply 
asked to vote “yes” or “no” to the 
committee’s Bills. When Mr Milts brought 
his first Bill as chairman of the committee 
on to the floor of the House in 1958, it 
was voted down. It . was a relatively Imml 
proposal to expand unemployment com¬ 
pensation. Mr Mills has never been as 
liberal or as careless since* But his com¬ 
mand of the committee and of the House 
flows from the make-up of his committee 
rather than from any unique powm of 
persuasion of his own. The committee’s 
ten Republican members are a disciplined 
lot, often voting as a block, and are 
closely in touch with the body of Repub¬ 
lican thought in the House. Its 15 
Democratic members themselves make a)l 
appointments of Deinocrats to other 
House conunittees. Their powers of 
coercioii are thus extensive. ^ 

From this almost unassailaUe position 
Mr Mills practises consensus politics; His 
members can tell him almost to the last 


vote how well a committee Bill will do 
in the House. He will not allow a Bill on to 
the floor if—as was the case with the tax 
surcharge at one point last year—he 
knows that it will oe defeated. In the 
committee he also seeks a majority above 
ail. I'his usually means tailoring tax legis¬ 
lation to suit itit 10 Republicans on the 
committee plus himself and at least two 
other Democrats to provide a vote of 13 
to 12. It is more because of this than to 
satisfy Mr Mills’s own (usually conserv¬ 
ative) prejudices that the committee has 
become such a force against change. The 
liberal Democrats on the committee form 
a minority and are too divided among 
themselves to be as reliable as the Repub¬ 
licans. But Mr Mills’s peculiar skill lies 
in being able to satisfy this minority. 
Though “we liberals often just sit there 
and squirm,” Mr Mills always hears them 
out when they have something to say— 
committee discussions are humorously 
called “ Wilbur’s Quaker meetings ”— 
and sees that tlieir views are at least men¬ 
tioned in the report on the Bill even if 
rejected in the legislation itself. 

Mr Mills’s only seeming sense of mission 
is as (in his words) an “attorney for the 
taxpayers.” His determination to hold 
down the federal government’s spending 
transcends (and in some senses coincides 
.with) the wider dictates of the balance of 
payments, internal inflation and so on. He 
supported the cuts in taxation proposed 
by the Kennedy and Johnson Administra¬ 
tions because they were accompanied by 
what he understc^ to be firm commit¬ 
ments to him by both men to keep 
government spending dowm That it then 
rose very fast, and that President Johnson 
failed to consult him about the income 
tax surcharge before demanding it pub¬ 
licly, pahly account for Mr Milb’s 
intransigence in the earlier part of 1968. 
But his actions were dictated also by the 
wishes of the Republican members of the 
committee and the conservative mood of 
the House in an election year. He knows 
that he cannot get what he wants without 
the votes of the ten Republicans on the 
committee and this as much as anything 
else explains his present “ open-minded ” 
attitude to suggestions by the President¬ 
elect which oidy weeks before he had 
publicly deplored. 


Zones in limbo 

ydasNngton, DC 

Few people have paid much attention to 
Foreign Trade ^nes, those “ isolated, 
enclosed and policed” areas of United 
States territory, set up by the Foreign 
Trade Zones Act of 1934, which goods 
may be brought free of customs and quota 
regulations. Less than $90 million worth 
of goods passed through the zones during 
1967, which was the best year recorded 
yet, and only 1,000 firms took advantage 
of them during the year, with a mere 122 
firms using ^em permanently or for 
extended periods. 

Recently, however, several big corpora¬ 
tions have been trying to make Foreign 
Trade Zones into something more and in 
doing so have started a^ments which the 
new Administration will have to resolve. 
Traditionally the zones have been a kind 
of super-bonded warehouse where, for 
instance, South American coffee beans 
could be sorted and repacked before com¬ 
ing into the New York market, where 
machinery could be assembled before 
delivery, where Japanese lotry chassb 
could built into mobile camping units, 
where mercury for the commodity market 
could be stored. No import duty is pay¬ 
able on such goods until they are brought 
from the zones into the American market. 

The advantages of this are often 
obvious. For instance, over half the foreign 
watch movements imported into the 
United States are re-exported in American 
cases ; carrying out the assembly in a 
foreign trade zone saves both paj^rwork 
and the interest costs usually involved in 
paying import duties and then reclaiming 
them when the ^oods are re-exported. 
Goods in a Foreign Trade Zone have 
immediate export status. Health clearance 
on perishable goods can be obtained inside 
a Foi^ign Trade Zone before import 
duties tecome payable. Goods can be 
repacked inside a zone in order to take 
advantage of cheaper rail freight rates 
once they enter the United States. 

Only seven zones have been used 
regularly and of these one, on Staten 
Island, New York, has until recently 
accounted for almost as much business as 
the other six (plus two “ sub-zones ”) put 
together. The attenmts to change the 
nature of Foreign Trade Zones come 
primarily from oil and petro-chemical 
companies and now from a shipbuilding 
film as well. The Phillips Petroleum and 
Union Carbide Corporations both use a 
sub-zone in Puerto Rico for processing 
cheap imported crude oil into refined 
products and chemicals. On the ground 
that this would benefit the Puerto Rican 
economy, Phillips managed in 1966 to get 
import licences from the Department of 
the IiTterior to re-export some of its 
refined products to the mainland, so 
blowing the first serious hole in the manda¬ 
tory controls on oil imports which have 
been in force since 

Now a rash of Foreign Trade Zones are 
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being suggested by oil companies wishing 
to set up rehneries to process foreign crude 
oil, some of which would then, they hope, 
l)e allowed into the United States market. 
'I'he most controversial proposal is for 
one in Machiasport, Maine, where the 
Occidental Petroleum Company wants 
to build an oil refinery and o 4 )tain import 
licences for enough of the resulting pro¬ 
ducts to pre-empt competition in the 
growing New England oil market. The 
Department of Commerce has vainly tried 
to stay out of the argument aroused by 
the Occidental proposal. It points out 
that permission to open a zone d(3es not 
necessarily lead to the granting of import 
licences for oil which i.s the .sole respons¬ 
ibility of the Department of the Interior ; 
two earlier schemes have already been 
caught in this way. 'Fhe Department of 
(commerce has now deferred any decision 
on the 'Machiasport project until after 
Pre.sident Nixon takes office, to the fury of 
New Englanders ; they think that this 
means a long delay and probably rejection 
of the Occidental scheme, since the new 
Republican Secretary of the Interior, an 
Alaskan, is unlikely to relax the oil quotas. 

Another controversial proposal has 
resulted in a suit being brought by the 
Armco Steel Company against members 
of the llepartment of Commerce who 
agreed not long ago to a Foreign Trade 
Zone in .New Orleans to be operated by 
the Equitable-Higgins Shipyard Company. 
Equitable-Higgins plans Co u.se cheap, 
imported Japane.se .steel to build barges 
and perhaps bigger vessels for sale in the 
United States. A.s ships can be imported 
duty free, the company reckons that it will 
never be liable for cu.stoiiis charges on 
the Japanese steel. 

Guideposts' last 
gasp _ 

'Fhe American economy i.s floating into 
the new year on a cloud of inflation, 
although prices did not go up in Novem¬ 
ber by quite as much as in October, when 
the consumer index rose by a record .7 
per cent. There has also been a levelling 
off in the Department f>f Commerce's 
composite index of 12 indicators—new 
orders for durable goods, construction 
contracts and so on—which are supposed 
to indicate economic trends in advance 
of actual changes. But the year's end 
has been notable for the he.sitancy of the 
economic forecasts, with the men who 
were once sure that excessive growth 
would be checked long before Christmas 
by the summer's tax surcharge now 
hoping rather desperately that the check 
will come in the new year. 

With an increase in social security 
taxes due, consumers will have even less 
to spend (or save), but so far this has not 
deterred them. Christmas sales were 
not sensational but Hong Kong 'flu is 
blamed for that. Businessmen are the big 
new worry on the consumption side, how¬ 
ever, with their plans for increased capital 
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spending promisin^^ to add to the pressure. 
But these are only plans, inspired by the 
prospect of still higher prices and still 
tighter credit ; if these prospects are not 
fulfilled, the plans could be changed. 
'Fhe price of money is at record levels, 
like all other price.s, but in fact there 
seems to be little reason to fear (although 
.some people do) that this will lead to a 
credit crunch of the kind that was so 
painful in 1966. The underlying situa¬ 
tion is quite different now. For one thing 
a small budgetary surplus is now 
expected, to everyone's surprise, when the 
current fi.scal year ends on June 30th ; 
ironically taxes are bringing in more than 
was estimated because profits and incomes 
have been pushed up by inflation. 

The outgoing Administration's Com¬ 
mittee on Price Stability signed off with 
an explanation of what it would have 
proposed to counter inflation. It would 
liave revived the voluntary guideposts 
with which the Democratic Administra¬ 
tion managed to control price and wage 
lises while the pressure was slight and 
which the President-elect has condemned 
as focusing on the symptoms of inflation 
rather than the underlying causes. There 
is no longer any possibility of holding 
wage increases to the 3.2 per cent a year 
justified by improvements in productivity. 
'Fhe most that can be hoped for is to 
strike a balance between that figure and 
1968's “disturbing” average rise of 6.5 
per cent. But the Democratic experts 
would have made this restraint more 
palatable to labour by asking businessmen 
to absorb up to i per cent of cost increasscs 
without raising prices and to hold their 
profit margins down to the average of the 
last two vears. 


Afflicted New York 

To the indignation of many New Yorkers 
the city’s Mayor, Mr Lindsay, slipped 
away after Christmas for a week's holiday. 
Much as he may have needed the rest, 
he has not improved hiif chances of re- 
election by leaving behind him a city 
struggling SVith bitter cold, nearly a 
million cases of influenza, a scarcity of 
vaccine to deal, epidemic and 

spotty but severe shortages of the fuel oil 
which is 'the life-blood of New York in 
winter. The strike of lorry drivers who 
deliver the oil was caJHad off before 
Christinas but by December 27th 
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deliveries were still lagging i i?ity ofRcjals 
declared a ^Ntate of. peril'^^ne hour 
after Mr Lindsay took off. The eij^rgenty 
seems to over now. and on his return 
Mr Lindsay teok a determinedly optimis¬ 
tic view of the new year, but the 
recriminations continue. 

, New York is also suffering from the 
dock strike, which was resumed before 
Christmas when a court injunction, re¬ 
quiring* an 8o-day cooling'^oir period, 
expired. At last co^nt there;-Were 55 
cargo vessels tied up in New York and 
over a hundred more in other ports along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coas^t . A most 
generous money settlement has been 
agreed upon in New York ; it-includes a 
virtual life-time guarantee of payment 
for 40 hours' work every week for present 
meml)ers of the dock force, to cushion 
them against the growing u.se of cargo 
containers. New York usually sets the 
settlement pattern but this time the other, 
less prosperous ports with less container 
traffic claim that they cannot afford such 
generous compensation for technological 
change. And the union in.sists that while 
one port is shut down, all must remain 
closed. Even in New York bitter argu¬ 
ments are continuing over details, such 
as whether union members should have 
the right to unpack and repack containers 
whose contents have been consolidated 
elsewhere. 

For industries like steel the strike has 
a silver lining—the cutting off of imports. 
And in November the trade balance 
moved into surplus as exporters struggled 
to get their goods away before the strike 
was resumed. But in the long run the 
stoppage can do nothing but harm to the 
ailing trade accounts and consequently 
to the balance of international payments. 
In Washington there is speculation that 
if the strike is not .settled quickly Pre.sident 
Johnson or his successor, Mr Nixon, will 
ask Congress to authori.se compulsory 
arbitration. 
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The House of Commons et nomwork 


Parliament: the donkey workers 


Early last summer the intolerable weight 
of Government legislation bore down so 
heavily on overworked Members of 
Parliament that the parliamentary 
machine was in danger of seizing up. 
I'hat, at least, was the anguished coni' 
plaint of many MPs, especially on the 
Tory side, at the time. Among those who 
appeared to be convinced that there was 
some sul)stance to it was the Leader of the 
House, Mr P&art, who promptly called a 
halt to further thoughts of reforming the 
Commons. This week, the publication of 
the official return of MPs who served on 
standing committees of the Commons 
during the 19^67*68 session shows how 
little real justification there is tor any 
complaint that the Commons as a whole is 
grossly overburdened. 

To start with, the return shows that the 
legislative workload last session was lighter 
than that of 1966-67. Last session, only 
514 MPs (out of a total membership of 
63 a) were persuaded by the whips to 
even agree to be appointed to the ten 
standing committees ; these met on 331 
occasions to consider ,53 bills. The previous 
year» 550 MPs were so appointed, and the 
standing committees .met 364 times to 
consider 69 bills. 

But once again,.the work burden was not 
fairly shared. Of the 314 MPs who were 


called to meetings of the standing commit¬ 
tees, 167 responded with nil to five attend^ 
ances, and a further 69 attended between 
six and ten meetings. Which left 278 MPs 
—or well under half the total membership 
of the Commons—to carry most of the 
parliamentary grind of considering the 
details of bills in standing committees. 
.'Fhat 278 includes ministers who were 
piloting through their own bills. Mr 
Jenkins, for example, attended 18 out of 
a possible 19 meetings of the committee 
considering the finance bill, and, between 
them, the two Ministers of Transport, 
Mrs Barbara Castle and Mr Marsh (they 
changed in mid-bill) put in an equally 
diligent stint on the transport bill. From 
the opposition front bench, Mr Macleod 
had a 100 per cent attendance 
record on the finance bill, and Mr Walker 
notched up an impressive 45 out of 45 
attendances on the transport bill. The 
interesting point is that none of the five 
can be described as full-time MPs, yet 
they managed to combine their jobs with 
^lid committee work as well as frequently 
appearing in the chamber itself. 

It is true that some of the 116 MPs 
who were not even nominated to the 
standing committees, such as the Prime 
Minister, the Leader of the Opposition, 
the Speaker, the chief whips, and so 


on, are precluded by their positions from 
taking part in the donkey work of the 
Commons. But a good many of the 
glamour boys of politics opt out of it by 
choice. For example, neither Mr Shinwell, 
Mr Sandys nor Mr Powell succeeded in 
getting themselves appointed to any 
standing committee, and Mr Grimond 
found time to attend only two meetings 
of the Scottish Grand committee. Of 
course, they play an important role in 
politics, but they throw an added burden 
on men like Mr Grant-Fcrris and Mr 
E. L. Mallalieu, who respectively chaired 
47 and 44 meetings of standing commit¬ 
tees. 

It would be wrong to make too much 
of the work of standing committees, 
although undoubtedly it is an arduou.s 
aspect of some MPs* lives, feftr there are 
also the select committees and the party 
committees to be manned and serv'ed. 
But what the return of membership of the 
standing committees does show is that 
several hundred MPs do not play their full 
part in the work of the Commons anrl 
that it would not be necessary for them to 
become full-time MPs to do so. It also 
shows that if the workload is spread more 
evenly over the session, and shared more 
evenly by MPs themselves, there would 
simply be no excuse for halting reform 
the Commons on the grounds that MPs 
are already overworked. 

Legislation 

New laws for old 

On January ist, to a chorus of most 
honest approval, the new Theft Act was 
brought into force. It was long overdue : 
the law of larceny had been allowed to 
remain full of the most glaringly antique 
anomalies for far too long. (Blackmail, 
for example, was inadequately catered for 
by statute law ; at long last, this act makes 
good the deficiency.) It has probably 
substituted only one potential loophole: 
the child’s excuse that another’s possession 
was only “borrowed” may become too 
good a defence in the courts. Whether or 
not this way out is blocked by making it 
illegal (in some cases) to barrow without 
permission remains to be seen. In either 
case, a sizeable chunk of much-needed 
criminal law reform has finally been 
lowered into place. 

Only one other small measure accom¬ 
panied the Theft Act into force with 
1969. This was a law reform act which 
tidied up some areas of Scottish law. The 
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enormous Transport Act is being brought 
into operation by easy stages. The Justices 
of the Peace Act comes into force in 
February. The new Clean Air Act 
follows on April 1st. Which leaves 22 of 
the acts that received the royal assent 
in 1968 still awaiting a vesting date for 
all or some of their provisions. 

The 1968 Town and Country Planning 
Act is coming into force piecemeal. From 
January ist Government inspectors will 
have the final word in certain types of 
planning appeal ; and listed historic 
buildings will be far more stringently 
protected against neglect or demolition. 

Lately some 12,000 appeals have been 
made each year concerning planning 
applications ; in over 96 per cent of cases 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Gkwemment has upheld his inspector's 
decision. The idea now is that the routine 
majority of decisions can safely be left 
to the inspectorate alone, although to 
begin with they will only control resi¬ 
dential appeals concerning ten houses or 
less. £ven then, there will be a preliminary 
sift to see if any of these should be referred 
right through to the minister. The same 
procedure will, by the end of the year, be 
applied to various other classes of appeal. 
Lack of access to the minister is unlikely 
to prove a source of grievance, especially 
as the inspectors will be conscious of the 
Ombudsman hovering in the background. 

Early in 1969 further lumps of the 
act will become active. Local authorities 
will have greater powers to enforce plan¬ 
ning control (including the important new 
weapon of stop notices), and there will 
be .slightly wider opportunities to enforce 
a planning blight notice (requiring a local 
authority to purchase an affected pro¬ 
perty). The growth of huge but uncertain 
schemes like Greater London’s motorway 
box and ** C ” ring road is likely to 
increase such cases. The eventual imple¬ 
mentation of the all-important Part I of 
the act, which creates a new type of local 
authority development plan and pro¬ 
cedure, may well also increase blight, 
rather than (as is hoped) reduce it. But 
this part of the act will come into force 
even more slowly, and then only in those 
authorities with staff and skill to cope. 

The south-east 

In and out 

llie south-eastern region migration 
report, published by HMSO* this week, is 
the latest cup of juice that the Registrar- 
General has managed to squeeze out of 
the 1966 sample census. It is a detailed 
record of the outward ripples of popula¬ 
tion from the centre of this densely in¬ 
habited region, which contains about a 
third of the people who live in Britain, 
during the preening five j^ars. From 
1961-66, migration between Greater Lon¬ 
don and me rest of Britain drained 

*HMSO. £5. 


London of the equivalent of 6 per cent 
of its 1966 population. From central 
London boroughs such as Islington, Cam¬ 
den and Westminster, there was a net 
migration loss equivalent to 10 per cent 
or more oi their 1966 populations. (The 
loss from the City of London amounted 
to nearly two-thirds; but its population 
is so tiny that a few inhabited &irbican 
flats will produce equally alanning 
swings the other way.) Meanwhile the 
population of the outer metropolitan area 
was swollen by a net migrational gain of 
about 5 per cent—and the remainder 
of the region gained by about the 
same amount. I'he region as a whole 
actually lost, very slightly, to the rest of 
Britain. 

The report is an irritating reminder of 
the poverty of British migration hgures. 
From the census, the Registrar-General 
was able to compile total immigration 
hgures, which include immigrants from 
overseas, for the south-east and its sub- 
regions, but the total net migration figures 
do not even pretend to be adequate. They 
take no account of emigration from 
Britain, which is at present outrunning 
Immigration by about 50,000 people a 
year. The total number of emigrants 
from Britain is well over a quarter of a 
million a year, or perhaps half a per cent 
of the population. There are, unfortu¬ 
nately, no regional emigration figures. But 
there is some evidence that, perversely, 
more people emigrate from the prosperous 
south-east than from the regions of high 
unemployment. Including immigrants 
from abroad, the report rather deceptively 
indicates that there was a net inflow into 
the region as a whole of nearly 3 per cent 
of the 1966 population, or just under half 
a million people, between 1961 and 1966. 

Undoubtedly, immigration from over¬ 
seas has reduced the quite dramatic rate 
at which l^hdon has Imn losing citizens. 
It would be nice to be able to put those 
it has lost to q^her countries in the bal¬ 
ance too^and not only to jprevent the 
migration figures in the regional report 
from being ihis^ievously misinterpreted 
for political puq^ses. .««The south-east 
economic planning council, in its 


** strategy ** published last year, wai work¬ 
ing wi£ an estimate of net immigration 
to the region of only 5^000 people from 
1964-61. Tills is only about a third 
of .the figure in the mi^tional report for 
net inflow (including immigrants from 
Overseas) during the one year 1965-66. 
But whether the difference is due to bad 
forecasting or inspired guesstimating of 
emigration overseas by the council is any¬ 
one's guess. 

The report also contains plenty of meat 
for sociological theories about movement 
within the region, such as the concentra¬ 
tion of retired people on the south coast, 
and there is some splendid evidence of 
the lemming-like rushes of girl typists. 
Well over a third of all economically active 
women who moved into the Greater Lon¬ 
don area between 1961 and 1966 were 
clerical workers. Sixty thousand of them 
moved house during the one year 1965-66 
—twice as many as of any other category 
of economically active men or women. 
And nearly half of all economically active 
women who moved out of London during 
the same period were clerical workers. In 
Kensington and Chelsea, a third of all 
females who moved in during the five year 
period—including children and those not 
working—^were typists and the like. Migra¬ 
tion is a bird game in London. 

New towns 

When will they 
just be towns? 


All towns were once new, but it is only 
in statutory new towns that it becomes 
necessary to decide as a matter of policy 
when and how they shall b^me just 
ordinary towns.' It was the original policy, 
and is the policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment, that €he new towns which have 
completed their planned intake of popula¬ 
tion should be Imnded over, with their 
assets and liabilities, to the local author¬ 
ities. But in. 1946 no one foresaw that the 
new towns would prove to be one of the 
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The First Annual General Meeting of Bass 
Charrington Limited will be held on January 
28th in London. The following Is an extract 
from Mr. H. Alan Walker's statement: 

The first year of Bass Charrington's life 
was eventful and exciting. As soon as the 
formal merger of Bass, Mitchells & Butlers 
and Charrington United Breweries was 
completed in October 1967 the decision 
was made to integrate the two groups as 
rapidly as possible. 

In spite of the size of the new Group there 
were still gaps to be filled in order to achieve 
a balanced geographical spread of outlets. 
Hence the acquisitions during the year of 
William Hancock of Cardiff, William Stones 
of Sheffield, and lastly a controlling interest 
in John Joule of Stone. 

I feel that Bass Charrington is now well 
poised for a major market advance. The 
Regional Companies are working steadily 
towards the goal of maximum efficiency. 
They have been given a sensible measure of 
local autonomy so that decisions can be 
made rapidly in the light of local conditions. 
They are backed up by a head office team 
providing specialised advice, and it seems 
to me that the system is working well. The 
new computer division, with units in 
London, Birmingham and Glasgow, is giving 
support to all sectors of the business. 

As a result of reorganisation we have been 
able to close a number of breweries and 
depots. These savings will be reflected in 
the current financial year and it is anticipated 
that further substantial savings will arise in 
the short-term future. 

ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS In the 

interim report for the 28 weeks ended April 
13th 1968, the Group profit before taxation 
was shown to be down by approximately. 
£837,000 when compared with estimated 
figures for the corresponding period in the 
previous year. In addition, the results of 
William Hancock and Company, Limited, 
which became a wholly owned subsidiary 
in that period, were down by £154,000 
In the six months to March 31st 1968. 

The Group profit for the year, before tax¬ 
ation, amounts to £23,389,207. The profits 
of the constituent companies, adjusted to 
provide a comparable figure-in respect of 
1966-67, are estimated to have been 
£23,436,000, which means that practically 
the whole of the decrease at half time has 
been recovered, despite the poor summer. 
This has been achieved through increased 
sales and the benefits of rationalisation. 

As forecast, a final dividend of 10)6%, 
payable in January 1969, will be recom¬ 
mended, making a total of 1514% for the year. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Advantage was taken of the opportunities 
created by the merger to accelerate the 
closure of seveiel plants and depots, and 
the cost reduction benefits began to 


M feel that the 
Group is now well 
poised for a major 
market advance^f 

Mr. H. Alan Walker, Chairman 

emerge in the latter part of the year. In 
addition, effort is being directed towards 
further cost reduction in existing plants, 
particularly those with a long-term operating 
potential, and to the long-range planning of 
the Group's likely future plant requirements. 

The scope for improved performance 
should be significant in terms of future 
profitability. 

MARKETING Set against various difficul¬ 
ties encountered during the year our main 
national brands, Bass, Worthington and 
Tennent and Carling Black Label lagers, 
have made, I am happy to say, very con¬ 
siderable gains. The lager market has been 
especially buoyant. It increased by some¬ 
thing like 3314% during the year and both 
the Tennent and Carling brands recorded 
gains in excess of that figure. Sales of Keg 
Worthington 'E' improved substantially and 
this beer is rapidly enhancing its national 
prestige. In the Midlands sales of Brew XI 
continued to rise. It is a highly popular 
bitter beer with Midland people and it is 
steadily replacing sales of Mild Ale. 

It is sad to call to your attention the penal 
and oppressive imposts which the Govern¬ 
ment has laid upon us. Quite apart from the 
savage duty increases, our worst burden is 
that of S.E.T., the net cost of which to the 
Group in the year to September 30th was 
£851,000. It is indeed an iniquitous tax and 
it would much fairer to abolish it and. if 
necessary, have a common head tax on all 
employees. 

Having said all this, I must confess to a 
strong senseof encourage¬ 
ment at the way in which 
our marketing people have 
confronted their problems. 

I am confident that in 
brighter days their efforts 
will be rewarded. 

EXPDRT8 EaHy in 1968 
we decided to co-ordinate 
all but two of our overseas 
activities under a single 
management, and for this 
purpose formed Bass 
International. This com¬ 
pany now controls all our 
direct exports of beers, 
wines and spirits and our 
ovarsoas subsidiaries in 
Belgium and Gibraltar. 


We have further overseas ventures in mind, 
but these will only take effect after a careful 
appraisal of market conditions and the profit 
potential to the Group. 

WINES AND SPIRITS Sales of our 
Agency brands and also of those brands we 
own directly have shown remarkable 
growth. Of these Emva Cream Cyprus 
Sherry, and Bacardi Rum, have been out¬ 
standing. There is. of course, increasing 
interest in branded wines, and there is un¬ 
doubtedly a promising future in this field. 
Indeed, I look upon Bass Charrington 
Vintners as likely to provide a major source 
of growth within the Group and I feel confi¬ 
dent that the combination of its management 
and brands will make an increasingly 
significant contribution to profits. 

SDPT DRINKS Canada Dry (U.K.) has 
benefited from the increased distribution 
available to its products. Against this we 
have had to set the introduction of the 
breathalyser, which affected sales of spirits 
and consequently of mixers. In future the 
combination of reorganisation, improved 
efficiency and increased outlets should 
result in improved performance. 

PRDPERTIES We are continually examin¬ 
ing ways and means of utilising our proper¬ 
ties to better commercial advantage and 
perhaps the most notable achievement in this 
direction was the Chelsea Drugstore in the 
King's Road. Chelsea. This aroused consid¬ 
erable public interest, and experience to date 
indicates that the move has opened up new 
ideas. The Chelsea Drugstore, with its bout¬ 
iques and chemist's shop, has been a suc¬ 
cess and I am happy that we should have 
been the pioneers of this new concept in this 
country. 

CDNCLUSIDN I believe that real progress 
has been made in the first year of Bass 
Charrington. We have an enthusiastic team 
who have shown up extremely well in the 
climate of rapid change. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS FOR 
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most successful Government investments 
ever made. Up to Marcli 1967 the 
Treasury had invested over £500 million 
in 21 new towns. Interest repayments 
have exceeded 5 per cent, substantial 
repayments of principal have been made, 
and the Treasury now makes a profit of 
nearly £750,000 a year. Capital appre¬ 
ciation is considerable. The four 
“ complete ** new town»--Crawley, Hat¬ 
field, Hemel Hempstead and Welwyn— 
contain central government assets esti¬ 
mated to be worth 75 per cent more than 
their book value of £100 million—the 
houses alone being worth £120 million. 

The extent and terms of the local 
authority takeover therefore became a 
matter of controversy, and the question 
was shelved in 1959 ^ creating a Com¬ 
mission for the New Towns to take over 
“ completed ” towns from the develop¬ 
ment corporations. Four are now under 
its control, but the Government is com¬ 
mitted to abolishing it as soon as practic¬ 
able. It therefore asked Mr (now Profes¬ 
sor) J. B. Cullingworth of Birmingham 
University to help it decide the future 
of new towns as far as the main central 
government asset of housing is con¬ 
cerned.'* 

The main answer in Professor Culling- 
worth’s report is that to attain anything 
like normality there should be a much 
greater variety of tenure and ownership 
in the new towns ; in particular much 
more owner-occupation. This accords both 
with the wishes of the inhabitants and 
with declared Government policy, at least 
as far as new development is concerned 
(the target is 50 per cent building for 
owner-occupation in English new towns, 
25 per cent in Scotland). About a quarter 
of new town tenants surveyed said they 
would like to buy their existing home ; 
as many again would buy another house 
in the town. Even allowing for the gap 
between aspirations and economic realities 
this would seem to offer the Government 
the chance to dispose of a good chunk 
of new town houses at market prices 
(there should be no question of a sub¬ 
sidised price). 

Ironically, the Ministry of Housing has 
set its face firmly against local Tory 
policies of selling ordinary council houses 
to sitting tenants in areas of housing 
shortage—and in many new towns there 
is a real shonBige of houses for second- 
generation families, quite apart from any 
needed in the local authority area as 
a whole. Naturally the local authorities 
who hope to take over the new town 

*The Ownership and Management of Housing 
in the New to%vns. J. B. Cullingworth and 
V. A. Kam. HMSO. i7i6d. 


houses are dead against the development 
corporation selling off to anyone else—and 
they point out the extra rates they have 
had to spend on services for the new towns. 
(I'hey are of course now levying large 
extra rates too.) Presumably they will 
also oppose Professor Cullingworth's other 
sensible suggestion that housing asso- 
ciatioas should be allowed a look in in 
order'' to provide for single people and 
others almost entirely uncatered for in 
the conventional new towns. 

Even if these policies arc accepted, a 
very large number^ possibly the majority, 
of new town houses will remain to ot 
handed over to local authorities. These 
seem prepared to accept the fact that the 
rents of their existing houses will have to 
rise to keep in step with those now charged 
by development corporations ; but they 
are firmly of the view that the terms of 
the takeover should be straight annexa¬ 
tion of the housing account, without any 
attempt at working out a " fair return ” 
to the Exchequer, which if passed on to 
tenants would of course increase rents to 
something like market level. If the more 
affluent tenants had already bought their 
houses this would obviously create prob¬ 
lems. Professor Cullingworth himself 
seems inclined to reject the “ fair return ” 
principle on the grounds that, pending 
more sensible council rent policies 
generally, it would be hard to single out 
the ex-new towns for tougher treatment, 
especially as they are already more 
expensive to live in than most other 
places. This is of course an extra reason 
for hurrying along with the sensible 
national rent policy to which the Govern¬ 
ment is still supposed to be committed 
in the long term. Why not use the come- 
of-age new towns as models for a sounder 
national housing policy 

There is one way in which new towns 
are alreary much nearer to “ normal ” 
than their keenest fans like to admit. 
'I’he rationale has been the decentralisation 
to new towns of both jobs and people, and 
with this has gone the concept of new 
towns as “ self-contained ” communities. 
Tenancies are normally granted only to 
people who intend to work in the town. 
Since the finance of the towns requires 
industry on the spot, even the non¬ 
theorists have been reluctant to admit 
that people may commute from the new 
towns to work elsewhere—even when they 
admit privately that it happens. Some of 
the newer towns are partially *' planned ** 
for this. For instance Skelmersdsue, which 
takes Liverpool's surplus population but is 
supposed to get its industry from else¬ 
where, was intended to allow for 20 per 
cent commuting each way. The present 
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reality is much higher, as the table shows. 
It is still more significant that in nearly 
all the longer-establishied new towns there 
is a strong two-way thiffic, very much as 
there Nvould be anywhere else with a 
similar mixture lof homes and jobs. This, 
incidentally, disposes df the argument that 
sales to owner-occupiers would ** spoil 
the character *’ of new towns by allowing 
In commuters. 

Another important aspect of ** normal¬ 
ity ” is the ownership of asi^ts other than 
housing. Development coq^rations have 
some excellent investments in commercial 
and industrial property., There seems no 
reason at all why some of these should 
not also be sold off profitably to private 
investors. This would also fit in with what 
must surely be the pattern in the sizeable 
cities which are planned among the new 
generation of “ new towns.’* These anyway 
include areas—for instance Ipswich, 
Northampton, Milton Keynes in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and the new mid-Lancashire 
city approved after years of aigument last 
month—which contain substantial existing 
towns or built-up areas with a natural 
growth and investment rate of their own. 

A higher proportion of private capital 
could and should be available from the 
start in these places than has ever been 
achieved in the old Stevenages and 
Harlows. This could either take the form 
of direct purchase of sites or, as Mr R. S. 
McDougall, General Manager of Steven¬ 
age, has suggested, in the purchase of new 
town equity—not unattractive to investors, 
such as pension funds, who can afford to 
wait ten or 15 years for their profit. 
To attract direct private investors there 
might liave to be concessions, such as 
allowing them to buy land less its potential 
development value. 

Quite clearly some radical new depar¬ 
tures, requiring new legislation rather 
than some of the present rather desperate 
expedients, will be required for new towns 
in future. Otherwise they will never 
succeed in being more varied socially and 
economically, nor manage to grow at the 
phenomenal rates proposed. It is question¬ 
able too whether the really large ones 
can continue, even in theory, to draw their 
population only from the overspill ** of 
whichever latge city they are supposed to 
be tied to. And the self-containment 
theory must surely go out of the window 
finally when some will now be cities 
rather than towns, and others will be 
groups of towns both old and new. 

If anything was needed to prove that a 
new town can nowadays mean anything 
you want it has surely been reached 
with the recent publication of a study 
by the Mid-Wales New Town Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. This.body was set up 
as a result of silly promises made in the 
early i^fios by Wekh Labour MP^; mid- 
Wales IS obvioudy the wrong place for a 
big new uiban development. So the 
ingenious proposal is now to encourage 
the concentration of the area’s declining 
population around one listing com¬ 
munity—a nice little place that in the 
14th century was given the name of 
Newtown. 
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FIFTY YEARS FROM BREST-UTOVSK 

Expansion and Coexistence : The History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 79/7-67 
By Adam B. Ulam. 

Seeker and Warburg, 783 pages. £6 los. 
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ON THE WAY TO FULFILMENf Ihii 

ence 

The Promise of Space /ds 

By Arthur C. Clarke. 

Hodder and Stoughton, 346 pages. 70s. 


This is no bad time to stand back and 
take a long look at Soviet foreign policy. 
Fifty years have elapsed since Lenin, by 
signing the Brest-Litovsk peace with 
imperial Germany, demonstrated that to 
any right-thinking communist the security 
of the Soviet state must take precedence 
over the pursuit of world revolution. In 
the 1920S, as the new regime struck root 
in Russian soil, Stalin turned the inter¬ 
national communist movement into a 
humble adjunct of his diplomacy, which 
was founded upon cynical but effective 
considerations of Realpolitik. The dual 
character of Soviet policy, at once conserv¬ 
ative and revolutionary, was a source of 
great puzzlement to more conventionally 
minded folk abroad. As the years passed 
and the Comintern seemingly lapsed into 
insignificance, there was increasing readi¬ 
ness to accept Russia’s own self-image as a 
peaceable nation state, and to rationalise 
this by the comforting belief that a lengthy 
period of coexistence would oblige the 
Soviet leaders to adopt more civilised 
standards of behaviour. In many eyes the 
threat of fascism enhanced the appeal of 
the Soviet alternative. Stalin sxilfully 
played on these hopes and fears, present¬ 
ing Russia as the most reliable bulwark 
of international security while at the same 
time prudently hedging his bets. His mis¬ 
calculation of the balance of forces in 
Europe led to the catastrophe of 1941. 

Yet this setback was but the prelude 
to unparalleled triumphs. Stalin succeeded 
in imposing upon his partners in the 
Grand Alliance, guilt-ridden at the Red 
Army’s disproportionate burdens, his own 
blueprint for the postwar design of 
Europe. The hope that within the Soviet 
sphere of influence some relics of freedom 
might survive was nullified by the grim 
logic of despotism : total conformity was 
essential if Stalin’s absolute power were 
not to be imperilled. Nevertheless this 
brittle and artificial Imperial edifice was 
bound to crack as soon as *the dictator’s 
iron hand was removed. The inability of 
Stalin’s heirs to contain national sentiment 
led them to intervene in Hungary in 1956 
and in Czechoslovakia twelve years later, 
rt also touched off the historic schism 
with Maoist China. Soviet successes in the 
third worid, and in keeping the West at 
bay, could not compensate for the divisions 
within ‘ the ** socialist camp,’* which cast 
doubt upon its fitness to carry out its 


world-historical mission. 

This chequered and dramatic story is 
nere set form on a truly majestic scale— 
dt undue length, perhaps, but with refresh¬ 
ing freedom from pedantry. Professor 
Ulam’s account is distinguished by bold 
analysis and perceptive insight all too rare 
in more prosaic works on diplomatic his¬ 
tory. Not the least of its merits is a keen 
awareness of the many ironies that figure 
in the record of Soviet Russia’s relations 
with the outside world. The great depres¬ 
sion, for example, fulfilled the dire pro¬ 
phecies of catastrophe so hopefully 
uttered by the early Bolsheviks, yet 
brought their successors nothing but trib¬ 
ulation. Professor Ulam also emphasises, 
with evident relish, the sophistication, cau¬ 
tion and realism that characterise most 
(if not all) acts of Soviet policy, contrast¬ 
ing this with the moralhftic and legalistic 
(indeed, ideological) spirit governing most 
Americans’ approach to east-west relations. 
The value of this lesson is not seriously 
diminished by the occasional overstate¬ 
ment. One may agree that at Teheran 
in 1943 the western leaders surrendered 
the essence of their position in eastern 
Europe, yet still doubt whether Stalin 
was greatly troubled by their subsequent 
complaints at the inevitable consequences. 
As a Realpolitiker who had taken their 
measure, he would not have expected them 
to act otherwise. In any case, since the 
western powers had no acceptable quid 
pro quo, no amount of hard bargaining 
would' have^ succeeded in limiting his 
ambitions. Indeed, professor Ulam virtu¬ 
ally admits as much by tracing the origins 
of the cold war to the basic incompat¬ 
ibility of the two systems rather than 
to western mistakes. 

Similarly, the chances of a fruitful deal 
with Khrushchev between 1958 and 1969, 
involving denuclearisation of central 
Europe and the Far East (that is, west 
Germany and China), were less bright 
than Professor Ulam suggests. The other 
Nato powers did not want German access 
to nuclear weapons, as the Russians well 
knew, so once again the cards were 
unevenly stacked. Nor would it have been 
in the American interest to help Khrush¬ 
chev to restrain Mao’s military ambitions 
if this had meant restoring Soviet 
hegemony over China, as then seemed 
likely. Thus, Eisenhow^s immobilism on 
this issue might well be construed as an 


“ No man,” maintains Mr Clarke in his 
best Ancient Mariner manner, ” can call 
himself educated if he has no conception 
of the universe in which he lives.” 
Agreed ; it is not the sort of statement 
anyone is likely to contradict in the after¬ 
glow of the flight of Apollo 8, whatever 
their feelings may have been before it. 
And Arthur Clarke, with a dozen serious 
books on space behind him (and nearly 
twice that number of science fiction), is 
as good a guide as any, provided that you 
remember his definition of universe ” is 
the narrow one, meaning the particular 
solar system that we orbit in, and not the 
astronomers’ " cosmos,” or creation at 
large. 

There is more than a play of words 
behind this ; there is a whole psychology. 
The promise of space means, to Mr Clarke 
and to the school of thought he represents, 
that part of space that man can reason¬ 
ably hope to explore, given the times and 
the distances involved. It means the 
Moon ; Mars ; Venus, if the abominable 
conditions on the surface can be over¬ 
come ; Mercury ; the Sun, if instruments 
can be designed that will stand up to 
temperatures in and around its corona. 
It conceivably means distant planets like 
Jupker if you are prepared—^and Mr 
darkens not entirely sure he is—to think 
of flights that even with non-returnable 
instruments would last several years and 
create huge problems of radio links with 
earth, while a round trip with men would 
last the best part of a decade. But to other 
sorts of scientists, space means exploring 
beyond the immediate universe into other 
galaxies where some very odd things seem 
to be occurring and some very peculiar 
stars are breaking all accepted rules about 
how stars in their courses ought to 
behave. Here they hope to find the 
explanation of the origin of the cosmos 
and the matter in it, us included. But this, 
as Mr Clarke admits, is not his line of 
country. 

In some ways he is right to argue that 
there is a huge amount about our own 
solar system that is still only imperfectly 
understood. Astronomers have tended to 
pay it scant attention in recent years, 
partly because they had reached the limits 
of what they could do with existing instru¬ 
ments while the newly built radio tele¬ 
scopes were opening ^up remote gakudes 
that promisea muerx more exciting 
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most successful (jackets, space probes and 
ever made. now at hand, Mi- 

Treasury had ijjji justifies a second 
in 21 new investigation of the 

have cxceedf jj jg necessary to go 
I the moon to reopen a whole 
and the about how the moon 

nearly formed, whether there were 
ciation I volcanoes on it and so on. 
fi ^ bringing the techniques of the 

.tor>' to a science where previously 
^®”^ination had run riot ; part of the 
of astronomy lies in constructing 
^b®*ories for the laws that rule the galax- 
b^s which will fit each new phenomenon 
reported by the telescopes. 7 ’he rate at 
which theories collapse under the strain 
shows how tenuous is the evidence on 
which any of them are based. Arguments 
about whether the surface of the moon 
was rock-hard, or layers deep in dust, 
persisted almost up lo the moment the 
American Surveyor moon probe shovelled 
up a bit of the surface and reported back 
that it was, in Mr Clarke's phrase, “ more 
like good honest dirt than any substance 
that the theoreticians had predicted.” A 
palpable hit, but when you have learnt 
all you can from Mr Clarke, you will 
need anoth^ tutor before you are a truly 
educated man. 

PASSAGE INTO THE NINETIES 

Aspects of E. M. Forster 
Edited by Oliver Stallybrass. 

Edward Arnold. 203 pages. 42s. 

E. M. Forster’s ninetieth birthday fell 
on New Year’s Day, and to mark it the 
Queen appointed him a member of the 
Order of Merit. It is forty-five years 
since his last novel was published. Vet 
nobody who knows either him or his work 
can feel that he has at all become super¬ 
annuated. The young who are lucky 
enough to consort with him at Cambridge 
find him far more sympathe’tic than most 
people half his age. He is, in a sense, an 
institution at King’s, but scarcely a land¬ 
mark, for he is unobtrusive and devoid 
of obvious eccentricities. Never was a 
venerable author less of a Grand Old Man. 
But because he really is venerable and 
quite widely venerated (especially in India) 
it is fitting that this collection of essays, 
by friends and admirers, has been gathered 
together as a birthday tribute. 

llie book will surely please the man it 
was devised to honour, for it is such a 
judicious mixture of personal recollections, 
critical assessments and scholarly observa¬ 
tions. Not one item is pretentious or pom¬ 
pous, or likely to embarrass by being too 
adulatory. Malcolm Bradbury’s article on 
“ Forster as Victorian and Modem ” and 
Wilfred Stone's investigation of his treat¬ 
ment of Love and Money will probably be 
the essays of most imj^rtance to those 
whose interest in Fonrter is literary rather 
than biographical. But the composite por¬ 
trait given in this volume is a delightful 
one, and it will enable anyone already 
attracted by Forster to become much 
better acquainted with his personality 
and his art. 


PROCONSUL IN NIGERIA 

Lugard and the Amalgamation of 
Nigeria : A Documentary Record 
Compiled and edited by A. H. M. Kirk- 
Greene. 

Frank Cass. 281 pages. 70s. 

Sir Frederick (later Lord) Lugard ranks 
with Cromer as one of the two greatest 
proconsuls of the British Empire in Africa. 
He was the maker of modern Nigeria ; 
and already the phrase has an obituary 
ring. Today, fifty years later, his work lies 
in ruins, and some of the reasons for it are 
implicit in this report, so t^'pical of the 
man and his time. It contains hardly a 
word about people as human beings, but 
only as membeis of ethnographic groups, 
figures in a blue book, the tidy concepts 
of a skilled and determined adminlistrator. 
It was paternalism, the creed of " Daddy 
knows best,” applied with great efficiency 
and fairness, but without warmth, and 
with a narrow though not myopic vision. 

Lugard never understood that good 
government imposed from above is 
unlikely to inspire gratitude in a subject 
people ; he had probably never heard of 
Gandhi’s doctrine of ” the sacred right to 
misrule,” and would indeed have been 
horrified at it. He hated slavery as much 
as any man, and did much to end it, but 
apartheid (or ” segregation,” as he called 
it) seemed to him right and necessary. It 
is ” to the mutual convenience and com¬ 
fort alike of Europeans and of natives that 
this system of segregation should be 
enforc^.” Lugard was a just man, and 
doubtless segregation carri^ to its logical 
and inhuman conclusion, as it has been 
in South Africa, would have shocked him. 
Perhaps he was fortunate in leaving the 
scene long before the final confrontation 
loomed. 

Lugard came to Northern Nigeria as 
Commissioner in 1900 and stayed six 
years. Tireless energy and a sense of 
mission enabled him, with only a tiny 
armed force at his disposal, to assert his 
authority over the oppressive Hausa and 
Fulani emirates. He abolished slavery and 
restricted the liquor trade. Then he 
looked farther afirid. The case for amal¬ 
gamating Northern and Southern Nigeria 
seemed to him conclusive. He set out his 
views in a secret and personal dispatch 
to the Colonial Secretar>% at the same time 
slipping a copy to his wife, who promptly 
wrote an unsigned article m The Times 
in support. A persistent lobbyist in West¬ 
minster, Whitehall and Fleet Street, she 
sounds an admirable and tlioroughly 
tiresome woman. On this occasion her 
advocacy was identified, the Secretary of 
State was not amused, and the cause of 
a united Nigeria languished for several 
years. 

In 19 iq die British Government 
bestirred itself. Lugard was recalled and 
appointed Governor of the two territories, 
to plan and organise their amalgarnation. 
The war intervened. His report was 
delayed until 1919: it is now available in 
book form for the* first time. 

It shows Lugard as th^^assic exponent 


of indirect rule, making . use^ qf. 
traditional instituti0& of 
to advance their progreas. In the norah, 
once they biad be^ 

emirs and 4 heit^' 06 im^^ ttst '-to nde, 

Britirii 

Residentk.: The. siirilfe of'iijyde 

through local chilefs was ^ 

the south. Despite some initial opposition 
it worked well and the territory prospered. 
Material welfare always ranked high 
among Lugard’s priorities ; it was part of 
his theory of a E^l Mandate under 
which the colonial jxiwers of Europe, as 
well as being in Africa for profit, had the 
parallel duty to ensure the progress of 
the Africans. But in the end paternalism, 
like patriotism, was not enough. 

Lugard’s report is a basic document in 
Nigerian constitutional history. It has been 
ably edited by Mr Kirk-Greene, who pro¬ 
vides a long and valuable introduction. 

JACOBINS AND GIRONDINS 

French Regional Planning 
By Niles M. Hansen. 

Edinburgh University Press, 335 pages. 

45s- 

French efforts 'to control the political, 
commercial and intellectual preponder¬ 
ance of Paris have so far met with little 
success. Sheer inertia, constant disagree¬ 
ments, and the continuing attraction of 
areas surrounding Paris have combined to 
frustrate those who would weaken its 
magnetism. The present government has 
given a nominal blessing to the idea of 
decentralisation, providing it does not 
give rise to regional political ambitions. 
When it comes to ruling its own country, 
the government is Jacx^in at heart. The 
problem is to find a compromise between 
greater vitality for the provinces, espec¬ 
ially the depressed areas such as Brittany 
and the south-west, and the power of the 
central authority over the “ am6nagement 
du 'teirito'ire ”—^literally, a parcelling-out 
of territorial administration. 

The author explains the difficulties of 
bringing employment to underdeveloped 
regions of the country, where the need is 
great but the equipment small. He illus¬ 
trates the weaknesses of the ittrategic plan 
adopted by the district of the region of 
Pans, which does not provide the admin¬ 
istrative machinery necessary to establish 
new towns and which has little support 
from local authorities. The author dissects 
and lays out difficulties encountered by 
the various regions : the disparities in 
Lorraine, where the growth of the steel 
industry has not been accompanied by 
corresponding development in industries 
needing the steel ; the transport and com¬ 
munication problems in Brittany where 
the government hkve failed to make use 
of land and sea resources to stop emigra¬ 
tion ; the hopes of creating an econom¬ 
ically viable organisation centred on 
Lyon, Grenoble and St Etienne. The 
author does not attempt to go beyond an 
analysis of the problems face the 
National Commission for the ** anrinage- 
ment du territoire,” but he gives a clear 
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indicstftion >of the difficulties faced in a 
country where local feelings run high, 
where individuals, given certain incentives, 
do not react in an economically rational 
manner. 

This is a serious work, heavily docu¬ 
mented ; its faults lie in the over-conscien¬ 
tious quoting from other sources and the 
use of a persistently teciinical language 
that tends to dehydrate a very human 
problem, l^t is valuable, however, as a 
thorough detailed study of French reg¬ 
ional problems, and of regional economic 
theory. 

HOT CHAIR 

The Great Church in Captivity : A Study 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
from the Eve of the Turkish Conquest to 
the Greek War of Independence 
By Steven Runciman. 

Cambridge University Press, 464 pages. 

The Greek Church was a church of the 
peasants when the Turks arrived, and 
remained a church of oppressed peasants 
under Mohammedan rule. The Turks 
took a lot of churches for mosques or 
other uses, and extracted a lot of church 
money especially at the elections of 
bishops, but they were not often intolerant, 
and in poverty and submission the 
churches continued modestly to flourish 
wherever there were Greeks. At Constanti¬ 
nople the ecumenical patriarch sat in the 
hottest chair in the Christian Church, 
partly because the relations between 
Church and State suffered from the 
caprice of sultans, and partly because his 
religion became identified with Greek 
nationality, and this Greek duty was-not 
easy to reconcile with his duty as 
ecumenical patriarch to Russian or 
Rumanian or Syrian. The more skilful he 
became at handling the Turks, the less 
interested he was likely to be in his own 
p(X)r flock in the distant provinces. 

Although monastic life continued 
quietly, and in some places even flourished, 
and although poverty and ignorance led 
to the usual ills, the village communities 
were the strength of the Church. They 
preserved the Greek heritage, and a con¬ 
sciousness of the grandeur of the Greek 
tradition. They never forgot that the 
language of the New Testament was 
Greek, and felt themselves to be much 
nearer than any other body of Christians 
to primitive Christendom. 

In a book of rare distinction Sir Steven 
Runciman quietly traces the development 
of the Greek Church in its difficulties. The 
church of Constantinople is his theme, and 
the Slavonic and Russian and Rumanian 
churches app^r only in the distance. The 
most interesting pan of the book des¬ 
cribes the relauons, during the Rrfoitna- 
tipn epoch) between the patriarch d 
Cbmtanjtinrale and the otmr churehM, 
Romen QaCholic or Lutheran or Anglican. 
The story of Cyril Lucaris, the patriarch 
who was a Calvinist, is the dramatic 
dimax of the book. Sir Steven tells the 
unpleasant facts deriving, as he writes, 


from the corruption of absolute weakness. 
But his sympathy and humour give the 
reader a deeper understanding of the most 
conservative tradition in Christendom. 

THE FORGING OF A MACHINE 

Anatomy of the SS State 

By Helmut Krausnick et at, I'ranslated by 
Richard Barry et al, 

Collins, 629 pages. 84s. 

This anatomy lesson is composed of the 
five commissioned depositions—they could 
be classified also as essays or studies— 
that were submitted in advance to the 
Frankfurt court which in 1963 and 1964 
tried twenty-two former members of the 
staff of Auschwitz concentration camp. 
Tlic four writers' object was to help the 
court to conceive the principal circum¬ 
stances in which the extermination camp 
Came to exist and human beings were 
enlisted to serve its terrible purpose. 

All -authors are members of the Institute 
for Contemporary History at Munich. 
Herr Krausnick*s paper, entitled “The 
Persecution of the Jews,” expounds the 
cultivation of anti-semitism in the Third 
Reich, from the embroidering of inherited 
theory to the practice of the “ final solu¬ 
tion “ at Ausdiwi'tz, Theresienstadt and 
elsewhere. Herr Buchheim, having 
analysed the origins of the SS (storm 
troops) and its growth into an elaborate 
instrument of National Socialist control, 
discusses in a following paper the pride 
in ruthless pragmatism and unhesitating 
obedience that steeled the SS chain of 
command. Herr Broszat, describing his 
contribution as the framework of a history 
of the concentration camps, notes their 
structure, direction, function, importance 
and effects. Herr Jacobsen’s original 
deposition has been reduced in the present 
work to his account of the order for the 
liquidation of Soviet political commissars 
and of the mass executions of prisoners 
of war in the name of the crusade to 
annihilate “ bolshevism.” 

'I'he whole is in the main a most valu¬ 
able distillation of the confusing and repe¬ 
titious mass of evidence contained in the 
archives and vcibatim proceedings of the 
Nuremberg .trials, which together would 
All heaven knows how many volumes. It 
is lucidly presented, accurately translated, 
well indexed, and efficiently rounded off 
by Brian Melland with a glossary of 
German technical terms and abbreviations, 
a comparative table of ranks and bio¬ 
graphical notes on the major criminals 
^ncerned. Anatomy of the SS State ” 
is likely to become a permanent work of 
reference. It deserves to be. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Ecx>NoifY AND Society : An Outline of Inter¬ 
pretive Sociology; Three Volumes. By Max 
Wdier. Edited by Guenther Roth iRd Claui 
Wittich. Bedminster Press. 1705 pages in 
aJl^. fiOM per aeti 

This 11^ a landmark in the bibliography of soc¬ 
iology in JBnglish.' Largely written More 1914, 
Weber*s ^'Wlrtschaft und Gesellachaft'* was 
first published In German just after the first 
war. Only in the past twenty-odd years has 


it started to become available to English 
readers, in randomly quarried chunks umose 
text was often only slightly less impenetrable 
than the original. This is the first complete 
translation ; not only does it make much of 
the material available in English for the first 
time, but it has alip tidied up some qf the 
more indigestible efforts of thi^ pioneer 
translators. 

Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939: First Series, Volume XVI: Upper 
Silesia, March 22, 1921-November 2, 1922 ; 
Germany, 1921. Edited by W. N. Medlicott, 
Douglas Dakin and Muriel Lambert. //A 
Majesty*s Stationery Office. 1114 pages. £5 los. 
The subject of the latest addition to this 
ever-expanding collection is the^ divergence 
between British and French policy towards 
Germany during 1921 and into igaa. It was 
dealt with in general terms in the preceding 
volume, which published the proceedings nl 
the international conferences of 1921. In the 
present volume we are given full details of 
the three particular issues involved in the 
quarrel—the military control and disarmament 
of Germany, German reparation and the prob¬ 
lem of deciding the Upper Silesian frontier— 
and shown how these issues were inextricably 
bound up with Anglo-French antagonism on 
other matters, notably the Near East on which 
the full details are still to come. We. are also 
shown how, though the divergence was fun¬ 
damental, so that both sides hinted at the 
denunciation of the Entente from time to time, 
neither side was prepared for a complete break. 
From June 1921, indeed, the French govern¬ 
ment revealed the true source of its intransi¬ 
gence by beginning to press for an Anglo- 
French alliance in place of the Entente 
and as a substitute for the 1919 Anglo- 
American guarantee of France’s eastern frontier 
that had now lapsed ; and the main interest 
of the volume lies in the determination with 
which the Foreign Office adhered to its pre- 
1914 policy of rejecting such an alliance while 
also opposing those forces which would abandon 
the Entente. 
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Britain's high straats aurviva 


When the clamour of the January 
sales dies away, Britairrs retaiicrs 
will enter a quiet period in which 
it will become abundantly clear 
how their overheads have 
increased over the past year. This 
will bring little joy to those 
property * developers and local 
authorities waiting for tenants for 
those numerous empty, newly- 
built shops in and near Britain's 
town centres. 

In contrast to 1960-63, property 
developers are no longer falling 
over themselves to build shopping 
centres. Often developers with 
sites on their hands will not start 
building until a core of retailers 
has signed up for leases. Rents for 
shops in the best positions have 
continued to rise, but those for 
other shops have levelled off since 
about 1964. 

Most shopping centres in 
Britain arc built on land leased 
from local authorities keen to 
renew their town centres. In the 
earliest schemes developers man¬ 
aged to secure long leases without 
provision for periodic rent reviews. 
But now the normal practice is 
for a developer to pay a pepper¬ 
corn ground rent for the first year 
or two while the shopping centre 
is being built, then to pay the full 
market rate rent, which is 
reviewed every 14 or 21 years (the 
length of the leases of shops on 
the site). This procedure gives the 
local authority a share in any 
increase in the rents of the shops 
received by the developer. 
Usually, the local authority 


makes him also provide trimmings 
like a theatre, sports facilities, 
etc. But the fact that local author¬ 
ities have skimmed off part of the 
developers’ profits does not 
explain why many shopping 
centres arc not yet paying their 
way. The causes are more funda¬ 
mental : shopping trends in this 
country arc not following the 
American pattern. 

First, retail trade has grown 
less quickly than expected. Many 
shopping centres were planned on 
the basis of a 3% a year increase 
in the volume of Britain's retail 
trade, but the total increase in 
it between 1961 and 1967 was 
only 8%, little more than 1% 
a year. Frequently, in planning 
a new centre, little account was 
taken of existing shopping in the 
area. And often the effects of 
rival schemes for the area were 
ignored altogether. 

Over too schemes, it is esti¬ 
mated, now held up at the paper 
and model stage because oF Gov¬ 
ernment controls, are based on 
grossly inaccurate trade forecasts. 
For instance, the central shopping 
areas of Middlesbrough, Stockton, 
and Hartlepool arc all to be 
redeveloped. With the two new 
centres at Thornaby and Billing- 
ham, these will provide the Tees- 
side area, which has a population 
of less than 500,000, with no 
fewer than five major shopping 
centres, in place of the three pre¬ 
vious medium-sized ones. 

Most shopping schemes assumed 
that, as in America, increased 


FREQUENCY OF SHOPPING 

COWfUV 



car-ownership would mean more 
people would shop by car—going 
greater distances to do so—and 
buy in bulk, le.ss often. In prepara¬ 
tion for this, developers provided 
acres of car parks and increased 
the radius of the circle measur¬ 
ing potential shoppers. But in 
Britain 68% of people still go 
shopping on foot and only 17% 
use a car. As the chart shows, 
shopping is still done several times 
a week, and mainly in small 
amounts, spending 14s a time on 
average. In Britain, the husband 
normally takes tlie car to work, 
and the two-car households are 
still comparatively few. So the 
car can only be used for shopping 
in the evening (when the shops 
are shut) and on Saturdays (when 
everyone else has the same idea 
and car parks and parking .space 
arc therefore full). 

Another key difference is that 
the motor car has been better pro¬ 
vided for in central areas than 
in America. There traffic con¬ 
gestion has made shopping by car 
virtually impossible in most town 


WHY SHOmNG HOURS NEED 
REFORMING 

Spending in supermarkets 
and self-service shops 



centres. Regional and local shop¬ 
ping centres have grown up in 
the suburbs and even in the open 
country. But in Britain bomb 
damage—and, later, slum clear¬ 
ance—opened up town centres for 
redevelopment; massive sums 
have been spent on new road 
schemes and central car parks. 
Some suburban shopping centres 
have becri built on the peri¬ 
pheries of towns—^but only to 
take up the slack—not because 
of central congestion. A problem 
with British suburban centres has 
been the need to attract '^magnet” 
shops like Sainsburys, Marks and 
Spencer, C&A, and big depart¬ 
ment .stores. In Britain shops of 
this standing have preferred to 
stick to the town centres and they 
will not consider moving into a 
surburban centre until its success 
is assured. But for this success 
the presence of the magnet shops 
is vital. Rents in the new centres 
are usually too high for smaller 
independent retailers and, even 
more $0, for tradesmen like shoe 
repairers and tailors. As a result 
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suburban and new town centres 
often can only attract a narrow 
range of shops—composed almost 
entirely of supermarkets, other 
multiples, and Woolworths. 

What are known as “ off- 
centre *' shopping schemes come 
out better. The sites normally 
have a narrow frontage on the 
existing high street and open out 
at the back on to land that was 
previously unused, or that had 
been railway sidings, an old school 
or whatever. The land is cheap 
enough to allow car parks to be 
provided. Shops that do not join 
the scheme are near by. At the 
new Whitgift off-centre scheme 
in Croydon, the development has 
been brought to the back door 
of a department store and a 
branch of Marks and Spencer. 
Where competition between 
town and suburb exists, the out¬ 
come depends largely on access to 
the centre. 'J'raffic congestion may 
be stifling. The Bull Ring in Birm¬ 
ingham, situated in the middle 
of a maze of car-jammed one¬ 
way streets, is only just beginning 
to pay its way after five years. 
At the BIcphant and Castle, in 
south London, some shops are 
still unlet; this is hardly surpris¬ 
ing as it has been placed in 
what resembles a speedway track. 
And the Cowley shopping centre 
in Oxford is hampered by inadc- 
(juate bus connections with some 
parts of the city. 

The retail revolution has al.so 
been retarded by the slow growth 
of the supermarkets. Independent 
retailers and small chains with 


less than five shops still account 
for 40% of Britain’s food trade— 
a much larger share than was 
forecast in i960. Supermarkets, 
with a few notable exceptions, still 
have a lot to Icam about speeding 
the checkout process and have yet 
to offer the sort of drastic price 
reductions common in the United 
States. In Britain, although 
suburban supermarket rents are 
lower than central ones, so also 
is sales volume per shop ; because 
of this, price cutting has been 
impossible in Britain on a scale 
large enough to cover the 
shopper’s extra travelling costs. 
Nor has the abolition of resale 
price maintenance made much 
difference to prices in Chopping 
developments. R.p.m. never had a 
strong hold on food prices, and 
it is department stores and other 
shops in traditional town centre.s 
which have reduced the prices for 
other goods like electrical equip¬ 
ment which used to be strongly 
influenced by R.p.m. 

But if shopping centre develop¬ 
ment has fallen from favour, 
developers arc still hopeful about 
oui-of-tow'n centres. 'Fhcy are 
wide.sprcad in the United States, 
and a few are now appearing in 
Britain—although still only on the 
edge of suburbs. The breakthrough 
to the green fields is still to come. 
Unlike most of the uiban or 
ordinary .suburban schemes which 
are a partnership between the 
local authority and the developer, 
outer .suburban .schemes arc norm¬ 
ally completely in the hands of a 
private developer. But even with 


these—and partly because local 
authorities are not themselves 
involved—developers on the edge 
of towns have a hard lime with 
the planning authorities. The 
design of the new centre at Castle 
Lane, on the edge of Bourne¬ 
mouth, for instance, had to be 
altered considerably and repeat¬ 
edly to suit the local council. 
Again on the American pattern, 
and often part and parcel of an 
out-of-town centre British-stylc, is 
the one-stop sclf-.scrvicc store. The 
stores aim to offer a compre¬ 
hensive range of goods from car 
batteries to food, clothes and 
household goods. Usually part or 
all of the selling area in the 
store is sublet to s|>ccialist 
retailers. First to venture into this 
Arid was the ill-fated American 
company, GEM International, 
which left the scene in 1966 con¬ 
vinced that Britain was too con¬ 
servative to accept the idea. But 
GEM^s all-American management 
also ran into trouble with the 
various licensees (in this case the' 
whole store was let off to spec¬ 
ialist retailers). Associated Dairies, 
the Leeds supcimarkec chain 
which took an 8a% holding in 
the two abandoned GEM stores, 
has been more successful and has 
even opened a third store under 
the GEM sign. These have done 
so well that Associated Dairies 
plans to open a further six ouf- 
of-town stores. But it is significant 
that only pan of the store is now 
let to licensees, and Associated 
Dairies itself dors some selling. 
Woolco, an offslioot of Wool- 


worths, operates in a similar way. 
'Lhrce Woolco .stores arc already 
open, .strategically placed in the 
tno.st wealthy spots of the north 
midlands, and .south, in either 
out-of-town or new town develop¬ 
ments. Four more arc in the pipe¬ 
line for 1970. Like Associated 
Dairies, Woolco covers the whole 
field of retailing, but fewer of the 
speciali.st sections are given to 
licensees. This formula has 
worked well in the United States 
where Woolco has 75 .self-service 
department stores. 

Apart from Castle Lane, 
Bournemouth, only ^two other 
developments in Britain—Oadby 
near Leicester and Killing- 
worth outside Newcastle—qualify 
for the out-of-town tag. Other 
out-of-town developments and 
one-stop stores are planned for 
the north of London, the 
central Lanca.shire conurbation, 
north of Newcastle and west of 
Edinburgh but it is unlikely that 
they will become established f>n 
the American scale. The advan¬ 
tages of redeveloped town centres, 
new town centres, and suburban 
centres already limit the scope 
for out-of-town ones. 

The eventual pattern of shopping 
in Britain is much less easy to 
predict than in America. As two- 
car families incrra.se in numbers 
in Britain^ there must be some 
further strong trend to American 
habits. But the un-American 
variety and choice offered by the 
indc|)endcnt shop is likely to re¬ 
main for the British housewife 
for a long time. 
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Who Scuppered The QEII? 


Most of the blame, for the ship's half-finished 

state, for its disastrous shake-down cruise, 

and for the final public humiliation of crawling 

back to Southampton under half-power, seems 

to be converging by tacit consent on the retired 

bowler hat of Mr John Rannie, the director in 

charge of QEH's construction, when it should 

properly rest on the men from whom Mr Rannie 

took his orders 

• 

Mr Rannie, who was awarded the CBE in the New Year’s 
honoun list, admittedly showed little appreciation of how 
badly wrong the ship had gone when he protested this week 
that ** It’s only a month out.” It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the original delivery date of May, 1968, specified by 
Cunard when the order for the new liner was signed by the 
former chairman. Sir John Brocklebank, in December, 1964. 
By that yardstick, QEII is already eight months late and still 
not in a state where Cunard is prepared to take delivery. 
And it is not too difficult to see why. 

John Brown has formed part of the meiged Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilding Group for the past year, but when UCS’s new 
professional management took over, QEII was nearly two- 
thirds complete. This seemed no time to change jodceys ; 
the decision was therefore taken to leave Mr Rannie and his 
team to see the job through in their own way. It Mrill now take 
1,400 men to finish the ship within the prescribed three weeks, 
instead of the 200 originally sent to sea on the shake-down 
cruise. Mr Rannie retired this week and Mr Anthony Hepper, 
the chairman of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, has taken over the 
unfinished business. Perhaps he should have involved himself 
in it much earlier. 

The Cunard company, behaving like an injured suitor, is 
nevertheless not blameless. Cunard did not, make up its 
mind about the design of some public areas of the ship until 
long after building had begun. There were changes, too, in 
machinery layout and control systems. (It has yet to be 
seen whether the trouble with the turbines, when they are 
opened up, proves to have been caused faulty design, 
by installation or by operation of the new engines, though 
it does not look too serious so far.) There is acrimony 
between the buildera and the Cunard management over the 
responribilty for some of the unfinished pubUc nxnns; some 
of the sulmntrsctorB working on them appear to have 
been hired directly by Cunard instead of by Mr Rannie’s 
team- Moreover, the Cunard management might have been 
expected to pay more attention to the ship’s progress, rather 
than remaining in apparent ignorance of just how far QEII 
was from completion until chairman, Sir Basil Small- 
peice, and othir senior directon flew out to join the ship 
last weekend—ostensibly to examine the extent of the engine 
troubles, but three weeks after the company bad already 
cancelled its charity Christmas cruise. 

None of this trouble is unique, as the deeply offended 
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Clydesiders point out. Bi&lding times of both passenger and 
cargo ships are often stretched because owners ask for design 
changes. Engine and design problems are nothing new— 
the Queen Mary had turbine troubles on the maiden 
voyage, and the Canberra is still sailing in permanent 
ballast because the design trim went wrong. By these 
standards, Mr Rannie can claim quite fairly that only a 
month out after a four^year building period b not bad—^by 
traditbnal standards. Unfortunately he chose to add: ** We 
have all heard of ships that were sue months late.” We have 
indeed. The £7 million, 24,000-ton passenger liner Kungs- 
holm was delivered to the Swedish American line from hb 
own yard in 1965, five months late, costing John Brown £3 
million in the process. 

When John Brown took on the QEII four years ago, its 
techniques were on a par with many other passoiger ship¬ 
yards in Europe ; the Japanese are not passenger ship¬ 
builders, they have kept clear of the managerial problems 
involved. In a commendable attempt to improve its 
management control, John Brown introduced what was then 
an innovation in the yard, but was already common practice 
in Japan and in other shipyards building tankers and bulk 
carriers. It qplit up work on the ship into blocks and scheduled 
the progress of each block on a computer v^th a critical path 
planning network. 
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This was a step in the right direction, but a computer 
programme is only as good as the information with which 
it is fed. The times for each of the jobs marked on the 
network were wrong, so the scheduling was inaccurate. This 
might have been picked up but for the fact that, while 
regular progress meetings were held at senior and middle 
management levels, the traditional links persisted all the way 
down the line to the overworked foremen and the men on the 
shop floor, and tfiese were simply not good enough to put any 
computerised production scheme into proper practice. John 
Brown employed nine production engineers to 6,000 shipyard 
workers. A better ratio would have been nearer 30 to 
6,000. So arose the kind of problems so often associated 
with British shipbuilding, and which show up at their worst 
in passenger shipbuilding. They arose just when most people, 
including overseas shipowners, were coming to believe the 
British industry had put the past behind it. 

Many men at the top of British shipbuilding would no 
longer take on a complicated passenger ship—whatever the 
size. But this is ducking the issue. The QEII went wrong 
because shipyards have continued to employ foremen where 
they should have been using senior and middle managers with 
specialised professional training. It was grossly unfair on the 
foremen who, because they were loyal, skilled and depend¬ 
able, did their best in impossible circumstances. Since the 
Geddes report told the shipyards, in no uncertain language, 
that if they wanted to survive into the 19705 they would have 
to change their ways, management has got better—much 
better—but good men in this field are expensive and can 
readily find jobs in much more glamorous industries. Sir 
Iain Stewart proved at Fairfields that Clydeside shipyard 
workers can adapt to modem production engineering tech¬ 
niques provided they are given proper management and con¬ 
trol, and in spite of the disagreements between Sir Iain and 
the new management of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders that caused 
his departure from the board, the new men are introducing 
his methods along the whole of the Upper Clyde. But they 
stopped short of the QEII. 

It is vital to the Upper Clyde that the new men should 
succeed because the Upper Clyde cannot chum out 
mammoth tankers and bulk carriers like the Lower Clyde 
or the Japanese shipbuilders. Its future lies in the smaller, 
complicated ships that other yards cannot, or will not, tackle. 
That is what makes the public humiliation of QEII more 
than a passing grief. To get work, the Upper Clyde has 
to convince shipbuilders that it is the kind of thing that 
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could not happen under new management. Mr Rannie’s 
retirement makes it easier to spread the word around. 

But what about Cunard ? Sir ^asil Smallpeice did not 
choose the size or original shape of the QEII, but inherited 
it from Sir John Brocklebank. Since he took over, in 1965, 
Sir Basil has applied a pretty hefty axe to the creaking 
structure that was Cunard. Finding himself with money¬ 
lasing passenger ships on his hands, he has managed to 
cut the original passenger fleet from eight ships to two before 
the new Queen gets into service. Sir Basil also moved the 
passenger ship headquarters from Liverpool to Southampton 
and cut overheads. With management consultants and a 
new management team, he has had a fair crack at laying 
the basis for a revamped organisation, managing to turn a 
loss of £6.7 million in 1966 into a profit of over £1 million 
during the first half of 1968. He will probably succeed 
in doubling that for 1968 as a whole since the cost 
of today’s problems will not fall due until this year. After 
that, one would not be so sure. Cunard has been late into 
the cargo container business on the Atlantic and the QEII 
is a mighty ship to fill with passengers. That is the task of the 
commercial manager, Mr Geoffrey Pitt, fresh from running 
airports, backed up by the almost unbelievably named Mr 
Brian Cocup, Cunard’s operations director. 

Sir Basil’s greatest success has been to shift financial 
responsibility for the QEII on to the Government. By 
persuading the Government to lend Cunard £20 million 
at per cent interest (interest on half that sum reverts 
to the going government lending rate after three years) against 
the security of only the Carmania and Franconia plus tlic 
QEII, Sir Basil has pulled off a coup. If the QEII fails 
to cam enough to meet the initial repayments of the first 
£10 million over the next five years (the rest is due in 12 
years) he or his successor gives the ships to the Government 
and continues to run the profitable Cunard cargo fleet. 


Sabotage In The Air 

There were 100 people on the Greek airliner that was hi-jacked on Thursday on its way from 
Crete, and forced to fly to Cairo; 13 aircraft were destroyed on the ground in the Israeli attack 
on Beirut airport; one passenger was killed in the Arab attack on an El Al jet, for which the 
Beirut punch-up was the reprisal 


One way or another, the unwritten truce that kept inter¬ 
national aviation out of politics seems to have gone for a 
burton. For all the mayhem at Beirut, nobody lost his life 
there ; the menace of the operations of privateering hi-jackers 
is that sooner or later someone—^and possibly a fair number 
of people—^is going to lose his life as a result. George 
Flamorides fired over the head of the Olympic Airways pilot 
and blew a hole in the cabin window to show that he meant 
business. The Greek air force was obliged to call off'^its 
fighters when he threatened to blow up the aircraft and every¬ 
one on board unless they went away. The Palestinians who 
hi-jacked an Israeli jet last summer threatened to do the same ; 
the hi-jackers who have to date forced 24 American aircraft of 


various sizes to fly to Cuba threaten it all the time. And it is 
not so long ago that both pilots of an American aircraft were 
shot dead in California and everyone on board killed. 

Just when some small progress looks like having been made 
behind the scenes to get Cuba to co-operate automatically in 
returning non-Cuban hi-jackers to their own country for trial, 
and in taking some steps to stop Cubans from using hi-jacking 
as a cheap way of hitch-hiking home, the contagion looks like 
spreading to Europe and the Middle East. The dividing line be¬ 
tween this and sabotage is only a hair’s breadth. In 15 known 
cases of sabotage to airlines this decade (no one knows how 
maoiy unproven ones there are) iv^arly 400 people have been 
killed. It is not, as the airlines would have you believe, all 
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that uncommon a crime. 

The Palestinians picked their target well when they decided 
to sabotage £1 A 1 ; the airline has a strategic importance for 
Israel that Middle East Airlines certainly does not have for 
the Lebanon. Israel’s jets are its one unfailing link with the 
outer world, and it has only eight of them—with two more 
and one jumbo Boeing 747 on order. These aircraft are crucial 
to moving in arms and spare parts, just as they did before 
the Arab^-Israeli fighting of 1967. This has not gone 
unnoticed. The hi-jacked Boeing that was detained in Algeria 
was quickly repla^ by another leased from an American 
charter airline ; owners might in future be less willing to fill 
the gap if diey knew their jet was in danger of being 
destroyed on the ground while it wore £1 A 1 colours. This 
goes some way to explain the drastic form the Israelis chose 
for their retaliation. Middle East Airlines has not found it 
difficult to replace the 13 aircraft destroyed ; it may even 
have been partly glad to sec some of the older ones go up in 
smoke since they are certainly worth more in insurance 
money than they would have been on the secondhand market. 
But what has gone on during the last week is going to have a 
profound long-term effect on the willingness of ordinary air 
passengers to trust themselves to airlines based in these 
troubled countries. And the effect of this on foreign exchange 
earnings could be considerable ; life is tough enough for small 
countries without this extra. 

Until the tension of the past two years in the Middle East, 
sabotaging airliners was a crime confined to North and South 
America ; it did not cross the Atlantic until 1967—or, if it 
did, was too cleverly conducted to leave detectable traces. 
Most sabotage occurred in Latin America ; there were three 
cases, for example, in i960, two in 1964, and another two 
in 1967. Roughly once every two years, an airliner is blown 
up in North America, and the motive is usually insurance 
fraud. Accident investigators now automatically look for 
any large life insurance policies taken out on passengers, 
particularly those taken out only a short time before the 
crash. Vietnam, the Congo and Biafra have all taken their 
toll of civil aircraft, although these losses can hardly be called 
sabotage. But of five aircraft sabotaged in 1967, two were 
recorded for the first time in Europe and the Middle East. 
A Viscount of Aden Airways was burned on the ground 
(no one was killed). Then a bomb was placed by Greek 
Cypriot sympathisers in a BEA Comet and 66 people were 
killed—but not General Grivas for whom the bomb had been 
intended. So sabotage became a serious European risk. 

Both the Arabs and the Israelis appear well aware that 
their cause will be badly hurt if they are held responsible 
for the actual crash of an airliner, and even the biggest nut¬ 
cases on both sides seem to be following a j^licy of maximising 
the damage while minimising the casualties. The insurers of 
aircraft are, partly for that reason, partly because they are 
no strangers to sabotage, taking the Athens-Beirut buriness 
with a calm approaching phlegm. On the safe assumption 
that the Israeli government will refuse the United Nations 
hint to pay compensation for the 13 aircraft blasted at 
Beirut, British insurers will have to pay out £7^ million. 
This is roughly the cost of one jumbo jet, without passengers, 
and compares with the £7 million that insurera had to pay 
out for passenger liability alone when three airliners crasned 
at Tokyo in a single month in March, 1966. And that, of 
course, was before passenger rates were increased in several 
countries from £3,000 a head to, for Americans, £21,000 to 
£28,000. Of the £7^ million now being paid out, some 18 per 
cent will fall on Lloyd’s underwriteiB, and 82 per cent on 
London companies. Then the usual reinsurance mechanism 
will operate and qiread the losses around the whole world 
market, with part, acording to cheerful London market gossip 
this week, falling on an Israeli company. 
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War risk cover applies not only to straight war damage but 
also to events deemed to be acts of war such as the Beirut 
and Athens raids ; Middle East Airlines was covered against 
war risk. It would also apply to sabotage where the apparent 
motive was political, such as the bomb on the BEA Comet, 
provided it did not seem to be the work of a lunatic. War 
risk cover is sometimes included in the general cover the 
airline buys ; sometimes it is provided as a separate policy, 
sometimes not at all. In the first two cases it .may often 
be insured or reinsured in the special war risks market at 
Lloyd's as specialist aviation insurers usually prefer to deal 
with risks within their own expertise. 

The war insurance market operates according to its own 
rules. “ When there is a spot of bother,” says one non-war 
underwriter, ”they cancel all the insurances in that area 
and then offer them again at two or three times the rate.” 
Normal air insurance cover, however, is usually non- 
cancellable, either expressly (as with £1 Al’s policy), or by 
custom. But even in these cases rates are automatically 
reviewed when policies come up for renewal, normally once 
a year. As a result some air underwriters have this week 
been reinsuring their war risks, where they had been carrying 
it themselves. But because “ the war risk market is full of 
El A 1 war risk,” they have often had to pay higher rates 
for this to reinsurers than was being charged to the original, 
vulnerable, airline. One underwriter rapidly reinsured his 
war risks when trouble blew up in Aden 18 months ago, 
making a loss on it ; the trouble immediately subsided. 

Airlines based in the Middle East already have their 
premiums maiginally loaded because of the greater political 
risk, but so far no loading has normally been applied to 
airlines based elsewhere but making frequent use of Middle 
East airports. If there is more retaliation this might change. 
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Banking Under Tvtfo Flags 

In September the Mellon Bank of Pil|iburgh increased its 
stake in the Bank of London and SoaiII America from 14 per 
cent to 25 per cent; and in Decemb#> First National City 
Bank took a 40 per cent share in the enlarged capital of Nat¬ 
ional and Grindlays Bank. What's in it for them all ? 
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At first blush, these stakes looked like just two more steps in 
the American banking invasion of London. But both Mellon 
and Citibank already have London branches of their own : ^ 
the real significance is in the evolution of the Anglo-American 
partnciship in overseas banking, especially in the less- 
developed world. 

There are now something like 27 American branch banks 
in the City of London (it is difficult to be too precise because 
another seems to arrive almost every week). Seven were 
established before the war ; and, in one sense, the oldest of 
them all, Morgan Guaranty Trust, hardly counts because 
it was started in the City by Americans who set up a New 
York bank only later on. Another two American branch 
banks came into the City in the first ig postwar years ; and 
another five before the beginning of last year. Then the real 
rush began: a dozen American branch banks were set up in 
the City in 1968. The need to be at the centre of the inter¬ 
national Euro-dollar market in London is the most frequent 
reason given for this invasion, partly because it is true and 
partly because it sounds rather p(^ and trendy. More 
prosaically, however, quite a few of the medium-sized 
American banks now feel that unless they can offer inter¬ 
national services from London they may lose important 
customers at home to rivals who can ; and a London prestige 
office may thus pay off indirectly, although the branch itself 
may not be making money—at least for a very long time after 
its opening. 

The stakes taken by Mellon in Bolsa and Citibank in 
National and Grindlays are another matter altogether. Here, 
it is the British overseas banks that are receiving an 
important boost as much as their new American partners. 
Although the eight main British overseas banks are usually 
thought of as l^ing very similar in kind and all equally 
dangerously exposed in the developing world, they differ, in 
fact, very greatly. As a group, almost two-thir^ of their 
5,300 branches are safely in the developed world of what 
was once the British Empire. The Australia and New 
Zealand Bank and the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
which mei^ged in December, are wholly concentrated in 
Australasia ; about go per cent of the Standard Bank’s 
branches are in white southern Africa ; and more than half 
of Barclays DCO’s branches are in the same area. Of the 
other four British overseas banks the two Far Eastern ones, 
the Chartered and the Hongkong and Shanghai, are heavily 
represented in Hongkong, which is a highly developed com¬ 
mercial and money centre, whatever questions there may be 
about its longer-term future. So in effect, it is Bolsa and 
National and Grindlays that are historically most exposed in 
the less-developed parts of the world, the first in Latin 
America and the second in the Indian subcontinent and 
East Africa. 

The main liability in this exposure is not so much the 
danger of nationalisation as the check on banking imposed by 
the ;^elativcly slow economic expsuirion of developing 
coqnlim. So both these banks have had to use real ingenuity 

l^iobku^; for ^wth elsewhere. For the most part diey bave 
^4 by turning their London head ofiices into international 
Jp their own right, taking part in the Euro-currencies 


markets and using the proceeds to finance intematioiial 
business customers throughout the world. In addition, both 
have acquired specialised financing subsidiaries: National 
and Grindlays, for instance, owns two-thirds of William 
Brandt, a London merchant bank, as well as a minor share 
in a British export financing company. Sir George Bolton, 
the chairman of Bolsa, said recently that profits generated in 
London were considerably larger ” than those of the Latin 
American branch system ; and Lord Aldington, the chairman 
of National and Grindlays, has said, more precisely, that the 
share of his total net profits contributed by London rose from 
35 per cent to about 60 per cent in the three years to 1967, 
with a corresponding decline in the share contributed by 
branches in Asia and Africa. 

The relationship between Mellon and Bolsa, begun in 
late 1965 and since extended (as envisaged in the original 
agreement), had very natural and sensible beginnings. 
Bolsa’s Latin American branches found themselves doing a 
good deal of work for the South American subsidiaries of 
international American companies whose Pittsburgh head 
offices were customers of Mellon. A closer association offered 
Mellon a chance to be nearer the overseas financing of its big 
industrial customers and gave Bolsa, in its new role as an 
international money market bank, a better foothold in the 
United States. Moreover, it has given Bolsa the opportunity 
to use the new dollar capital provided by Mellon to expand, 
not its old Latin American branch network, but its specialised 
financing subsidiaries round the world. It all makes good sense 
for the 1970s, and understandably there have been smiles all 
round in both banks. 

There were similar very natural beginnings to the relation¬ 
ship between Citibank and National and Grindlays. In the 
Indian subcontinent, Citibank’s few branches were flush 
with funds deposited in local currency in payment for 
American food deliveries under US Public Law 480, while 
National and Grindlays, with its old-established branch net¬ 
work there, had a surplus of customers who could use 
advances. A pragmatic co-operation began on that basis 
and it was this that led to unfounded rumours of an impend¬ 
ing Citibank takeover of the British bank (the British 
authorities would never have allowed that, though they have 
indicated all but officially at this stage that they have no 
objection to the American minority shareholding in National 
and Grindlays that has been arranged subject to formal 
approval). 

What Mellon and Citibank have done is to get a share 
in two banks which are sophisticated international money 
market banks as well as being widely represented in key 
paits of the developing world, where American banks have 
relatively little stalu. In return, the British banks have 
received useful infusions of new doUar capital—about $50 
million for National and Grindlays. Besides that, Lloyds 
Bank has indirectly spread its wings, since it owns 40 per 
cent of National and Grindlays^ and just under a quarter of 
Bolsa. What the two latest moves really signify is a new 
and important development in Anglo-I^on international 
banUng partnership. There could.be more to follow on these 
lines. 
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The great British hangover 



WMm wotkliig ? London fut Friday 


When Christmas Day falls on a Wednes¬ 
day—as it did last year—there is a great 
temptation to run the holiday on over the 
weekend—and inevitably this is what 
happened. Few dared to go the whole 
hog and make a full week of it, but the 
rot certainly set in on Christmas Eve. 
I'he banks set an example by closing at 
12 noon ; the Stock Exchange, though 
officially open till i p.m., reported a very 
quiet time indeed after 11.30 ajn. ; even 
the post office operated &iturday sche¬ 
dules, closing at 4.30 p.m. And quite a 
few department stores shut at 1, though 
some local shops battled on past the 
nonnal opening hours to catch those last- 
minute pianic buys. 

On Christmas Day, even British RaiFs 
skeleton services closed down at 3 in the 
afternoon. The trains resumed a kind of 
Sunday service on Boxing Day, but 
nothing much else stirred till Friday. This 
was, officially, a nonnal working day, but 
doomed from the staurt. Well under half 
of the country’s 25-odd million labour 
force was even nominally in action, so 
far as we can discover. True, most shops 
were open after a fashion (though some of 
the big department stores didn’t bother), 
and banks and jmt offices were working 
normally. The City, too, was operational, 
if in a slightly half-hearted sort of way ; 
and the dockers, despite Mr Jack Dash, 
were for once back pretty well at full 
strength. But the majority of manufac¬ 
turing industry was shut, with few other 
than the continuous process industries 
working normally—mainly steel and 
chemicals, which between them account 
for under 15 per cent of total industrial 
production. The engineering industries, 
with their 30 per cent plus ^re in pro¬ 
duction, h^ agreed on an extra day’s 
holiday in their recent settlement and 
decided to take it on that Friday. As for 
the rest, to open for one day would have 
been both uneconomic and bad for indus¬ 
trial relations. Pbst-Ghristmas labour 
turnout is notoriously low; the advantage 
of a day’s below-average produetbn didn’t 
appear to justify the cost. 

This week everything outside Scotland 
and the Stock Exchange ought to have 
been back to normal, but Hogmanay 


spread south. The mining areas, particu¬ 
larly in Wales, had their normal New 
Year’s absentee rate of up to 60 per cent, 
but that was by no means the end of it. 
Vauxhall’s Ellesmere Port car plant lost 
the whole day’s production when almost 
80 per cent of its men failed to turn up. 
Liverpool’s docks ran into trouble when 
10,000 dockers took the day off. The price 
paid everywhere in terms of hangover- 
induced lateness, loss of productivity, 
mistakes and industrial accidents can 
barely be guessed at. 

There may be a case for making New 
Year’s Day a public holiday; if we keep 
our clocks in time with Europe’s, why not 
our public holidays too? By international 
standards Britain, with a niggardly six 
public holidays, is <mite badly off; the 
French get ten, the Mrmans twelve, the 
Italians, sixteen. If paid annual holidays 
—in Britain the average is still only two 
weeks—are taken into account, the British 
have even more reason to feel sorry for 
themselves. Comparing average hours 
worked a year (less public and normal 
holidays), the British worker puts in four 
weeks more than the Americans, nine 
weeks more than the Swedes. In view of 
so much hard grind, it is hard to under¬ 
stand why the British economy isn't simply 
thundering along. 

Government economists 

Sir,Donald 

succeeds 

This week Sir Donald MacDougall 
moved from the Department of Economic 
Affairs to the Treasury, and succeeded 
Sir Alec Gairncross as the £8,ooo-a-year 
head of the Government Economic 
Service. When the appointment was fore¬ 
shadowed two months ago we commented 
on Sir Donald’s outstanding ability in 
collecting and organising staff, and on 
his expert quantitative approach to 
economic policy-making; but we also 
stated frankly where we had disagreed 
with what we believed to have been his 
past judgments. Sir Donald to(A up ffie 
criticisms in a good-natured letter which 
we published on November 16th. 

We wrote as we did chiefly because we 
had, and still have, serious doubts about 
Whitehall’s economic apparatus. One of 
our criticisms, that the present Govern¬ 
ment had never made it clear who was 
intended to be the chief advice-giver 
to the Ghancellor, seems now to have been 
removed. Sir Donald h&s been given a 








Sir Donald (hft) and auccassor. Bryan 
Hopkin 


dual rule ; in addition to inheriting Sir 
Alec's title, he is also to be the chief 
economic adviser to the I'reasury. So, we 
presume, the post of economic adviser to 
the I'reasury, first occupied in 1964 by 
Mr Robert Neild and at present by Mr 
Michael Posner, must at least l)e demoted 
in status. Mr Posner returns to Cam¬ 
bridge this month—although the Treasury 
still hopes to get some part-time advice 
from him—and no mention has been made 
of a successor. 

I'hcre is a lot to be said, in the ordinary 
way, for supreme control. But if Sir 
Donald is to be at the ready to speak 
up at the Chancellor’s cllx>w and is also 
to see that the Treasury economic fore¬ 
casting is put on a moie formal, computer¬ 
ised basis, will he really have the time to 
reorganise the staffing of the Covern- 
ment’ economic sendees ? Yet if economic 
thinking in Whitehall is to be enlivened 
—and there is a real need for it—this has 
become an urgent matter. 

'fo say this is no reflection on the 
capable helmsmanship of the departing 
Sir Alec CJairncross. In part, it is a conse¬ 
quence of the present Government's 
inability to sort out the division of the 
tasks of economists in the 'I'reasury, DEA 
and the Board of I'rade. In part, it is 
because three years' experience of bringing 
in economists for short-term spells (a policy 
that seems to have run itself nearly into 
the sands) has had certain repercussions 
that were not foreseen. 'I'hese special 
advisers, who are not an integral part 
of the Whitehall machinery, naturally do 
not want to spend time in building up 
economic teams or worrying about staflf 
matters. But this attitude can be demor¬ 
alising for the permanents. 

Of course, there are still many good 
economists in Whitehall. Mr Bryan Hop- 
kin, who has been appointed to succeed 
Sir Donald at the DEA, liclongs to its 
traditional and expert tradition ; he has 
served his time in the Treasury, as well 
as five years as director of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, and is well-respected inside 
Whitehall. But some good new blood 
must \ye brought into other economic 
posts and, to encourage this, it seems 
essential to prevent the now pretty inbred 
group inside Whitehall from feeling cut 
off from the outside world. 

So without, we hope, treading again 
on his toes, we make two small sugges¬ 
tions to Sir Donald. First, that the mid* 
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mont(i 1 y Treasury assessment of the 
economy be restored to at least its first 
fine careie.s.s rapture, and take its readers 
into its confidence again. In recent 
months it has progressively stuck its neck 
out t^ss and less ; the outside reader 
would a.s.sume from it that the I'reasury 
had not changed its forecasts published 
at Ixidget-time, last March. Second, that 
the publication Economic Trends be re- 
shapl^ on American standards—with 
names, plea.se, of authors, wlio have a 
public responsibility to l>e accounted for. 

Computers 

Why the reticence ? 

The size of the board-room row that both 
preceded and followed last year’s mergers 
in the computer industry that reduced 
the industry to a single, giant, all-British 
company—International Computers, Ltd 
—has been decently concealed behind a 
facade that it may be difficult to main¬ 
tain for much longer. The crux of the 
dispute was that some of the major share¬ 
holders in the old ICT computer company 
thought that some of the others were 
complying rather too easily with the 
Government’s request to take over the 
various computer businesses owned by 
English Electric, before they found out 
what sort of losses English Electric had 
made on the business. The former group 
did at least get an undertaking that 
whatever the' short-fall was, English 
Electric should be solely responsible for 
it and the preliminary report published 
on Thursday shows how right they were. 
Reading between the lines it is plain that 
the English Electric forecast of a 1968 loss 
of less than the £2^ million for 1967 has 
\>eet\ wide of the mark. How wide, how¬ 
ever, the ICL board appears momentarily 
determined to conceal behind the plea of 
“ changes in accounting principles and 
practices”—conceal it, that is, unless the 
dissidents can force disclosure. 

What does not appear in the pre¬ 
liminary report is that English Electric 
has stumped up £2! million gross to 
cover the failure of its companies to meet 
their forecasts. This, of course, gives no 
absolute answer to how much loss was 
actually made as it was never clear just 
how much English Electric had expected 
its computer business to produce. How¬ 
ever, by rule of thumb on the repayments, 
and by taking out unabsorbed reserves 
and development costs from the £9^ 
million difference between what ICL has 
taken English Electric computers on to 
its books at and the £26^ million sug¬ 
gested as the net assets in the formal 
merger documents of last May, it looks 
like a minimum trading loss of £3 
million by En^ish Electric in the first 
nine months of 196B. 

The old ICT group itself has done 
well to produce pre-tax j^rofits of £3.9 
million, nearly 25 per cent up, on a 
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turnover that had also risen from £67 
million to £77 million (excluding, say, 
£15 million for the English Electric side). 
But there are too many loose ends for 
comfort, andi the new ICL chairman, Sir 
John Wall, must steel himself, for a 
start, to explain when he comes to make 
hU annual statement in a few weeks, 
whether the payment received from 
English Electric now relea.ses the com¬ 
pany from stumping up any more, if the 
io.sses go on. 


Big fish, little fishes 

The computer leasing companies that 
have been cascading into Britain live and 
flourish by leasing computers bought from 
International Business Machines for less 
than IBM charges. They can do this 
because IBM provides advice and staff 
training free to all customers, whether 
they intend 10 use the computer them¬ 
selves or lease it to someone else at a 
profit. IBM’s price is an umbrella cover¬ 
ing the machine and its attendant ser¬ 
vices. For two years, the American 
Department of Justice has been investi¬ 
gating competition in the computer 
industry and IBM’s pricing policy in 
particular. Data Control, which filed a 
civil antitrust suit last month against 
IBM, included pricing as one of its 37 
complaints. It argued that including 
everything in the package, IBM stopped 
specialist programme-writing companies 
from selling their programmes ; computer 
training schools from selling their courses ; 
engineers from setting up as independent 
maintenance contractors ; while leasing 
companies cannot get the bare machine to 
lease out. So when IBM announces its 
new pricing structure on July 1st, 
designed specifically to meet these com¬ 
plaints, it will price each item separately, 
computer, software, programming, train¬ 
ing. What will the leasing companies do 
that have been riding on IBM’s back ? 

The main barrier they have to break 
through is the awe in which the IBM 
monolith is held, that allows it to charge 
so much more (10 per cent in America, 
more like 15 per cent in Britain) for what 
is, the leasing companies claim, the same 
machine and service provided by them. 
The c^t of the computer and its associ¬ 
ated equipment is a declining proportion 
of the total costs of developing a com¬ 
puter system, so it makes increasing sense, 
to price expiertise separately, and to shop 
around for it. The future for leasing 
companies may lie in users becoming more 
price conscious and taking advantage of 
their lower chargu. However, if this 
affects IBM seriously—even in the United 
States leasing represents only about 5 to 
10 per cent of rentings—-IBM may respond 
by cutting rates, and the leasing com¬ 
panies are preparing for this by 
diversifying into such allied areas as com¬ 
puter broking, service bureaus, and 
providing a supermarket of computer 
equipment which fits in IBM systems. 
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V ^ WmH - 1 - 

it^-a long 

Akoscxnbo 



but our staffs right there... 

AkosombOv South-East Ghana. In the background, the mighty Volta River Project. In the 
foreground, the massed ranks of Barclays D.C.O. According to our local manager’s reports, 
a staff of three can just about cope at the moment but no doubt—as he begins to regale us 
with advanced news of industrial developments, fisheries, lake-port installations and tourist 
traffic—we shall be receiving impassioned pleas for reinforcements. If you are interested in 
trade with Ghana in particular—or with Africa, the Caribbean or the Mediterranean in 
general—please write to or telephone R. ]• Crankshaw, Business Development and 
International Division, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3 (01-626 5656). 

Britain’s Largest Overseas Bank. Mk Barclays Barrie D.CO1 
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Ports 

Tally Ho 

At a recent mass meeting, the Port of 
London's 1,400 tally clerks decided to 
accept a pay rise of £2 i8s 4d from the 
London Port Employers. This represents 
an increase of 15 per cent and puts up the 
tally clerk’s weekly guaranteed wage to 
£24. The offer has yet to be approved by 
the Department of Emplo>went and Pro¬ 
ductivity, but no doubt it will get by. 
Some unions have economic power out of 
all proportion to their relative size and 
skills. A dock strike now is out of the 
question. I'he present pay offer came 
after the tallymen, who count and record 
the pieces of cargo being loaded on and 
off the ships, had twice turned down 
offers from the employers and then 
threatened to strike on January ist unless 
an acceptable offer was made. But even 
then it is only an interim payment. 
Another reason why the Government 
might let the tallymen's increase stand 
is that the Port Modernisation Committee 
and the port employers have just reached 
a critical stage in the second phase of 
the Government’s port modernisation 
proposals. The first phase made all 
the dockers permanent employees instead 
of casual labourers, and the dockers 
also got a pay rise for non-existant higher 
productivity. The second phase over 
which negotiations are just about to begin 
seeks to remove a series of restrictive 
practices in exchange for yet higher pay. 
There is a tortuous negotiating road ahead 
and the Government is not likely to 


jeopardise progress by clashing with the 
tallymen right at the start, particularly 
when the growth of container shipping 
is making them redundant anyway and 
stes^^ly r^uciiig their numbers. 

Bank profits 

End of two eras? 


Connoisseurs of the ^banking scene will 
be sad that it is for the last time that 
Martins Bank has pipped its competitors 
in the annual race to produce preliminary 
profit figures. Now a member of the Bar¬ 
clays group, Martins has none the less held 
faith with tradition and the 1968 results 
were ready for publication within half a 
day of the end of the year. This time, of 
course, there is no dividend announce¬ 
ment since the equity has l>een translated 
into Barclays shares. 

The disclosed figures—after the point¬ 
less and irksome transfer of unspecified 
sums to hidden rcseh^es—show a rise in 
net profits of 22^ per cent to £3.4 million. 
This is probably a shade better than most 
of the other banks can hope to show. True, 
it is well in line with the increases in the 
average Bank rate—yj per cent in 1968 
against 6.2 per cent in 1967—but there 
have been other factors eating into profit. 
Staff costs have risen, margins have been 
lowered by the need to turn away good 
lending business because of ceiling on 
advances, and, most important of all, the 
swing from current account to interest- 
bearing deposits has continued throughout 
1968, so reducing the bank’s scope for 


lending at going rates money they had 
borrowed free of interest. 

The several announcements by Barclays, 
National—Westminster, Midland and 
Lloyds, hmd the heelt of Martins, 
should nevertheless show disdoied profits 
not much less than 20 per cent higher 
on the year, provided they all continue 
to observe the hallowed rule that disclosed 
profits will at least show the trend of real 
profits. It is to be hoped, however, that 
not only the Martins’ results will be 
writing finis to an era. Barring a reac¬ 
tionary move , among the leadiiis banks, 
the accounts could be the last that 
are prepared with the benefit of special 
exemptions on disclosure. There may be 
a case for the banks producing five-year 
running avera^s of true profits. There is 
none, for their producing an earnings 
figure which clearly has little relevance 
to their actual prontability. 

Even after their recent sharp rises, the 
shares of the leading bank groups are 
in real terms selling on price-earnings 
multiples in single figuids against, for 
example, 17^ for hire<^purchase shares. 
For this reason the shares need not be 
vulnerable to the likelihood that earnings 
in the new year will grow more slowly and 
may in the unlikely event of an early 
reduction in Bank rate, level out. And 
now that most of the banks are coming 
round to the view that there is no 
virtue in being different just for the 
sake of being different, there are strong 
possibilities that true qamings will be 
revealed by all for —though the 
banks will gu&rd jealously for some time 
yet the actual size of their ** hidden 
reserves.” 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


CARS 

Production m November again at a high 
rata, i.e. about a quarter higher than the 
1967 average. The increase came on the 
export aide. 

ENGINEERING 

Deliveries substantially lower in October 
after the high September rate. Net new 
orders for export were still high and 
those for the home market seem to be 
recovering from the low levels earlier. 

GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
Reported fall of £37 mn in December after 
loan service payments of £39 mn. 

Value of the pound (1968»20e) 

November 15e Od. 
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Gambling 

Declihe and 
degeneration 


The bookmaking fraternity has never 
been backward in airing the view that the 
general betting is driving many of 
its members out of business. Now the 
line of attack on the duty, which yielded 
£30 million in ^967 and probably mse on 
£50 million in 19^, has taken on a social 
as opposed to a self-interested, air. 

The nub of recent representations to 
the Treasury and the Customs and Excise 
is that illegal books are becoming increas¬ 
ingly more common throughout the coun¬ 
try. The advent of the unlicensed non¬ 
tax paying bookmaker is most serious in 
the northern and industrial areas, but 
London bookmakers are also becoming 
perturbed. Nor is there any doubt about 
the causes. The bookmaker on the fao 
tory floor is ijot paying the betting duty 
and can therefore offer his clients propor¬ 
tionately better odds than the licensed 
operator. Additionally, a number of 
fringe betting shops are believed to be 
passing less than the full total of trans¬ 
actions through their books despite the 
vigilance of the Customs and Excise 
investigators who have brought a number 
of defaulters to book in recent months. 

If the growth of illicit bookmaking is 
as widespread and as strong as many 
bookmakers believe, then the consequences 
could be serious. The greatest danger is 
the creation of a favourable atmosphere 
for the entry of criminal elements. The 
unlicensed bookmaker has no protection 
against “welchers” other than physical 
interference that will doubtless be made 
available by the gangster fringe of gamb¬ 
ling that has been decreasing in power 
since the advent of the betting shop. An¬ 
other trouble is that there is a powerful 
incentive for the struggling small book¬ 
maker to take tax-evasive measures in 


order to stay in business. 

As a first step, the Treasury could 
remove the unfortunate “ double-taxing " 
provisions of the present legislation to 
assist the smaller bwkmakers. If a book¬ 
maker **lays-off’* £100 of a £aoo wager 
with another, larger, bookmaker tax is 
levied both on the £900 and the £100. 
This system of risk-sharing is a necessary 
part of the business and if a bookmaker 
has to decide that he can no longer afford 
to lay-off, the alternative U to refuse the 
bet and lose a customer. 

However it is affecting individual book¬ 
makers, the duty does not appear to be 
killing the business. General betting duty 
receipts—that is from on and off-course 
betting through bookmakers and totali- 
sators—have declined steadily since 
August but they did the same last year 
only to recover again in the spring when 
flat-racing returned. As the Customs and 
Excise revenue statistics cover receipts 
rather than the actual liability for each 
month, the figures are not too reliable. 
But allowing that bookmakers are no less 
reluctant than others to pay taxes eailier 
than necessary, the doubling of the betting 
duty in the March biidget has not 
markedly affected turnover. What it does 
appear to have dope, however, is to accel¬ 
erate the trend towards fewer bookmakers 
attending race-meetings. Between April 
and September 1968 on-course bookmakers 
paid £3.4 million in duty to the Customs 
and Excise, against the £4.1 million they 
might have l^en expected to contribute 
after the duty was doubled. 

Clearly the problem would be solved by 
a Tote monopoly, and, from the Govern¬ 
ment's point of view, collection of the 
duty would be much simplified. But sub¬ 
stantial capital investment would be 
needed by the Tote before it could cope. 
In the meantime it seems a shame that 
the on-course bookmaker should be driven 
out. He is the man who decides the start¬ 
ing prices anyway—and does more for 
racing, and for the bookmaking trade, 
than a hundred betting shop proprietors. 
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Occupational pensions 

The growth 
continues 


In advance of the forthcoming Govern¬ 
ment proposals for extending and improv¬ 
ing the national insurance system, the 
Government Actuary has now published 
his third survey* of occupational pension 
schemes. This sets out the situatbn at 
December 1967, by which date 12 million 
employees were covered by occupational 
pension schemes, and 90 per cent of 
Britain's employed population of 23.6 
million wore in firms with schemes. 

The investigations confirm what many 
pensions consultants have been report¬ 
ing : that more and more employers now 
base their employees' pensions on their 
final salary, rather than on the employee's 
whole salary evolution, (which reflects the 
average salary of his career). The new 
meth^ is better in that it eliminates the 
distortion caused by inflation during the 
pensioner's working life which often re¬ 
sults in average-salary pensions being 
quite inadequate, and many employers 
augment their employees' pensions ex 
gratia because of this. Indeed, according 
to the survey, employers representing about 
80 per cent of present occupational pen¬ 
sioners have augmented pensions, llius 
it is fallacy to assume that only state flat 
rate pensions are jacked up with the cost 
of living and that the occupational pen¬ 
sioner never gets out more than what his 
(and his employers') contributions actu¬ 
ally amount to with compound interest. 

Occupational pension funds are now 
growing at some £800 million a year, 
compared with £560 million in 1963. The 
Government's new scheme will generate 
little or no savings at all and it will there¬ 
fore be all the more important to give 
employers the right of "abatement," by 
which they would pay in less to the 
Government scheme, their pensioners 
would draw out correspondingly less, and 
the employer's occupational scheme would 
be left intact and make up the difference 
or more in pension. 

The report shows not only the strength 
of the occupational pensions movement, 
but also its weakness. There are 10 mil¬ 
lion people, half of them women, who do 
not belong to occupational schemes, even 
though their employers are running 
schemes for some of their employees. In 
other words the typical employer running 
an occupational pensions scheme has two- 
thirds of all his male employees in it, 
but only one third of his women. Lots of 
employers still do not run a scheme for 
their factory employees, and many exclude 
women anyway. Another 20 per cent are 
excluded in both cases because they haw 
not worked for the firm long enough. This 
is a gap that a graduated state pensions 
system, if there is to be one, ought to be 

aimed at. , 

■ - ...— # .. 

* Occupational pennon schemes. Third survey 
by the Government Actuary. MMSO. 5s. 6d. 
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Halfway house for IDA 


One of the best bits of news to come out of 
the Christmas period has gone virtually 
unnoticed. The International Develop¬ 
ment Association (IDA), the soft loan 
agency of the World Bank, is to get some 
funds after all this year. The main donor 
governments involved have decided to go 
ahead and replenish IDA’s empty coffers 
unilaterally, without the United States. 
This is important for two reasons. It means 
that an important source of untied aid, 
particularly to India and Pakistan, will 
not suddenly run dry. Secondly, it means 
that the Europeans, together with Canada 
and Japan, can, for once, act independ¬ 
ently of big brother. 

The new arrangement is, by its nature, 
temporary. In theory, the replenishment 
of IDA cannot become effective unless at 
least 19 donor countries have stated form¬ 
ally tliat they will contribute at least 
$950 million and this effectively means 
that the United States, which is meant to 
be contributing $480 million, must join in. 
But Congress failed last year to pass the 
bill allowing the Administration to go 
ahead. The other contributors had a good 
legalistic opportunity, therefore, to lapse, 
into their usual moral slumber. But thanks 
to the vigorous pleading of the World 
Bank’s president, Mr McNamara, and 
Sir Denis Rickett, who, as a vice-president 
of the bank, has been slipping round the 
world’s capitals in recent months, a way 
out of this dilemma was found. The formal 
pledges made by the other donors, while 
keeping IDA in funds, will not be counted 
strictly as replenishment until Congress 
passes the required bill (hopefully soon). 
Now that the United States is the odd 
man out, it may, conceivably, be easier 
for the incoming Administration to put 
the screws on Congress. 

Not all governments have felt able to 
pledge their total contributions for the 
next three years : Britain and Germany, 
for instance, have put this year’s instal¬ 
ment only into the kitty. But this shows 
there are ways round tighthsted treasuries 
.and legislatures. One lesson from the 
so rry story of IDA is that it is no 
feeling smug when the 
a mean streak : it is up 
to them to gjUriip the slack. 

As it is, lifiSjve ^ 

called deveJipBpSf) decade, is not likely 



Wof/d Bank's McAfamara and Sir Oan/t 
Rick0tt 

to be a happy one for the developing 
countries. Apart from tragic self-inflicted 
wounds, like Biafra, the outlook for aid 
budgets is not particularly hopeful. More 
ominous, if the rate of growth of world 
trade is halved, as The Economist, among 
others, expects, past experience suggests 
that developing country exports will bear 
the heaviest brunt. And this in turn will 
have a powerful effect on their capacity 
to import in 1970. It would be unfair tc) 
expect too much from Mr Lester Pearson’s 
grand assize on development, now in its 
early stages. But it must he hoped that the 
end result makes at least some people 
angry. 

India 

Aid crisis hinders 
growth 

Now D§IN 

The Indian economy is reviving, but more 
striking still is the recovery of morale after 
a long period of gloom on account of 
droughts and recession. Mr G. D. Birla, 
doyen of Indian busineu ISsaders, said in 
Bombay recently that ^ private sector 
was heading’ for a boom. Government 
forecasts, based upon an upturn in indus¬ 
trial output, exports and the capital mar¬ 
ket, are almost as optimistic. But question 
marks remain. Will agriculture respond 
adequately enough to new investment ? 
More important, will aid continue to flow 


During 1968 national income probably 
went up 4 per cent compared with an 
abnormal spurt of 9 j^r cent in 1967. 
Summer crops were hit by flooding in 
some areas and lack of rain in others and 
capital goods industries are still carrying 
a heavy burden of idle capacity. But con¬ 
sumer demand has gone up with the rise 
in farm incomes. 

The outlook for 1969 turns on two fac¬ 
tors : the level of public investment and 
the whims of the year’s monsoon. During 
1968 public investment showed no increase 
over the previous year (ignoring the funds 
needed for building a buffer stock of food- 
grains). Both planners and politicians hope 
for a step up next year, but there are no 
firm decisions so far. At a recent meeting 
of the planning commission it was made 
clear that whatever the overall targets of 
the fourth five-year plan, the finance 
ministry would only commit itself year by 
year according to the immediate needs and 
resources of the economy—a notable stcfi 
forward. Resources will be needed both 
for adding to buffer stocks and to make 
good the decline in foreign aid. I'his 
makes growth in investment of the kind 
needed to give the economy a forward 
push more doubtful. Assuming normal 
luck with the weather, farm production 
could go up in 1969-70 by 4 per cent. 
'I'his, together with a modest rise in public 
investment, could push up industrial pro¬ 
duction by 8 or 9 per cent to give an in¬ 
crease in national income of the same 
order as in 1968. Exports are expected 
to maintain their current momentum but 
higher industrial production will also raise 
the level of imports. In sum, the current 
trade gap will remain unchanged. Last 
week the p;Dvemment at last reacted to 
long standuig criticism of the barriers to 
foreign investment by issuing new guide¬ 
lines. At the moment the inflow of foreign 
capital is falling behind remittances on 
existing investment. But so far observers 
are sceptical whether they will really have 
an impact on the bureaucratic maze sur¬ 
rounding investment permits. So unless 
this year’s cutback in aid is restored the 
balance of pa^^nts position will become 
very difficult indeed this year. 

Gimumjii / 

Blessing stays on 

Though it has been ai} open secret for 
some time that he md come round to 
favouring a small revaluation, Herr Karl 
Blessing, president of Germany’s central 
bank, did not say it openly until last 
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Dollar, and iMW, Steriing 
Certificates of Deposit-from 
American Express 


American Express International Banking 
Corporation has been issuing Dollar Certificates 
of Deposit to its banking clients since the London 
market first developed. Now, we offer Sterling 
Certificates of Deposit to our clients. 

Our Sterling Certificates of Deposit cover 
minimum deposits of £50,000 and maximum deposits 
of £250,000 for periods between 3 months and 
5 years. We pay highly competitive rates of interest. 

The 48 offices of the American Express 


International Banking Corporation in financial centres 
throughout the world ensure that our Certificates 
of Deposit and all our other international 
banking services are easily available wherever you 
do business. 

For prompt attention to your requirements, call or 
write Mr. R. A. Savage, at American Express 
International Banking Corporation, 25 AbchurchLane, 
EC4.Tel: 01-623 2741. 

Telex: 263684. ifliii tJTniBStflMwSSBSBMl 


8th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 



April 174 May 6.1969 


V 


A CONCENTRATED WORLD NIARKET 


Come and take a good look at a world market-centered 
in one location and reduced to a size that will enable 
you to grasp and understand in a few hours what many 
only grasp in a lifetime. Our last fair attracted 36 coun¬ 
tries’ exhibits, and satisfied buyers from 86 countries. 
This year’s fair promises to be bigger, better and more 
attractive than ever. 




For details and a free descriptive brochure write; 

TOKYO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 

C.P.O. Box 1201, Tokyo, Japan. Cable: TOFAIR TOKYO 
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when, in an interview with one of the 
leading business newspapers, Industrie^ 
kurier, he confessed that he would 
have preferred a 4 to .5 per cent 
revaluation of the D-mark to the border 
tax measures which Bonn has chosen 
instead. As a sugar coating on this bitter 
pill, Bonn received Herr Blessing’s assur¬ 
ance that the central bank would support 
the government in the course chosen. In 
fact, Herr Blessing has no other alter¬ 
native, since by law the central bank is 
bound to go along with the official 
economic policy—though it is independent 
from any official directives. In the inter¬ 
view, Herr Blessing also admitted that a 
solitary change of parity from the side 
of the Germans is not on this year. And 
if it happens at all, it should only be in 
conjunction with other currencies. As 
before,. Herr Blessing cannot help being 
the anti-inflationary diehard. Unlike mo.st 
of those at the economic institutes, he does 
not fear that the border tax measures 
will dampen the economic activity sub¬ 
stantially ; so he does not favour a fur¬ 
ther boost to internal demand. 

Herr Blessing, who was originally to 
be replaced at the beginning of this year, 
has now really gone into open opposition 
to the official line in Bonn. So it’s embar¬ 
rassment all round. The two political 
parties in coalition go on sticking to their 
favourite for the succession (for the 
Christian Democrats this is Dr Otmar 
Emminger, of the central bank ; for Dr 
Schiller’s ministry and the Social 
Democrats it is the Deutsche Bank joint 
managing director, Herr Karl Klasen. 

Tu 144 

Soviets boom 


Had it happened a week or so earlier, 
the first flight of the Russians' supersonic 
airliner, the TU 144, would have been 
hailed as another sensational example of 
Russian technology jumping the gun on 
the west again. Coming as it does on the 
heels of Apollo 8’s flight around the moon, 
it is more likely to produce a yawn. The 
TU 144 is comfortingly, late, about as 
late as the Anglo-French Concorde that it 
so closely resembles. Scheduled to fly in 


the first quarter of 1968, it actually got off 
the ground on the last day of the year. 
Concorde was scheduled to fly at the 
end Febmary 1968, and lobks like 
Ifiaki^ it around the same date in 1969, 
hav^g slipped again by loughly a month 
in me last week or so. Three prototypes 
of the 1 u 144 are being built. Work on 
the original design probably started at 
around the same time.es Concorde, i.e« 
in 196s, and seems to have undergone 
the usual number of changes between 
then and Tuesday’s first flight (but none 
of them as radical as the Americans’ 
reshaping whose supersonic airliner is now 
back to blueprint). 

What are the Russians going to do 
with the Tu 144? The way some Ameri¬ 
cans talk, you would think they were 
about to sweep the world aviation market, 
but the fact is that the Soviet Union has 
on its hands the major problem of re- 
equipping Aeroflot with modern jets, and 
its record of successfully developing air¬ 
liners for this job is routinely bad. Aero¬ 
flot has around 1,000 airliners, plus 2,000 
bush aircraft and helicopters ; three- 
quarters at least of this fleet is small, slow 
and obsolete. Although the Russians 
are claiming some very low operating 
costs for their newest jets (not the 
Tu 144), potential customers outside 
the Comecon countries to whom they have 
been demonstrated, complain that Soviet 
aircraft are unnecessarily heavy, which 
would tend to put their operating costs 
above those of competing western air¬ 
craft. Soviet arrangements for spares, 
overhaul and after-sales service are also 
rudimentary and generally unacceptable 
to non-communist operators. Exports tend, 
therefore, to be restricted mainly to cap¬ 
tive Comecon markets and the really 
interesting point about the Tu 144 is not 
what the Russians do with it, but how 
western countries react to a Soviet sonic 
boom. The TU 144’s most attractive 
routes outside the Soviet Union would be 
between Moscow and the capitals of 
western Europe, normally an overland 
flight all the way, with a booming corridor 
40 to 80 miles wide—estimates vary 
—stretching beneath it. The presumption 
is that this will not be allowed. If Con¬ 
corde should be cancelled, that 
presumption becomes a near-certainty.' 



Russians TU 144: predatory, hut ¥011 it sail ? 


Fokker _ 

500;i;rjendships 
dnd M.'Dassault 


Shortly befdre Christmas ten years ago, 
there ocqdrred an event of no apparent 
significant when a small aircjraft com¬ 
pany, Fokker^ delivered a 32-seat airliner 
to a small airline^ Iridi Aer Lingus. That 
airliner turned out to be the first of 500 
Friendships that have since been bought 
from Fokker and its licensees by 63 airlines 
and a host of private customers; 
production this coming year is scheduled 
to run at its highest ever, one aircraft 
every eight or nine days. At the rate 
orders are still coming in, the Friendship 
could stay in production for at least 
another two years. Friendship sales now 
total around £175 million and there is 
no reason why they should not top £200 
million. It is worth remembering that 
40 per cent of this, by value, represents 
components bought in Britain. 

Fokker's success has not gone 
unnoticed in France, where M. 
Marcel Dassault has decided the 
time has come to seek collaborators 
abroad and started negotiating an agree¬ 
ment over Christmas with Fokker that 
stops short of a merger, but will certainly 
involve joint investment in new aircraft, 
starting with the Mirage fighters that 
Dassault is going to build for the Belgians. 
It is the sort of arrangement that suits 
Fokker, which has always relied heavily 
on foreign component suppliers and has 
been making a practice recently of asking 
them to take a financial stake in the air¬ 
craft under development. 

M. Dassault is, however, a very different 
man from Fokker’s previous partners. He 
is the most successful designer of military 
aircraft in France, probably in Europe ; 
his political influence is great. His 
company is still privately-owned where 
the rest of the French industry is national¬ 
ised—^he has recently absorbed the only 
other private manufacturer of size, 
Breguet. Aware of the danger of building 
only military aircraft—^and fighters at 
that—M. Dassault has tried repeatedly to 
get into the civil market but without 
success: first with an executive jet, then 
with an executive tuibo-prop aircraft. Now 
a iio-feeder4ine jet is on the drawing 
board. He could ol^usly do with a touch 
of the Fokken,^ .and it happeps that Fok¬ 
ker’s 65-seat mder-line jet version of the 
Friendmip has been languishing on the 
market sinibe it first fityi iB months ago. 
There is obviously a gap between what 
the Dutch and Dateult Uiink is the right 
size of jet for this market, but not such 
a big one that a single aircraft jointly 
produced could not bndge it,. This agree¬ 
ment to colUiborate mould be taken 
much more seriously thain others that have 
been put forward i^Europe, from time to 
time, particularly in Germany. One 
difference is that Fokker and Dassault 
are both negotiating from a position of 
strength. 
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Swedish cars 

The takeover trail 

At last Sweden has succumbed to the 
fashionable European disease of merger- 
ids. Shortly before Christmas, Saab, a 
leading aircraft and car producer, made 
an agreed takeover bid for Scania-Vabis, 
the country’s second largest producer of 
commercial vehicles. Scania-Vabis share¬ 
holders will receive 3 Saab shares for 
every 5 of their shares. The deal—^worth 
£65 millionr—will be the country’s 
biggest postwar merger and will put the 
new group among the first 5 industrial 
groups in Sweden, with a joint turnover 
of more than £200 million. It has long 
been argued that the three largest car 
and commercial vehicle producers, Volvo, 
Saab and Scania-Vabis, should join 
forces. Particularly for exporting— 2l 
matter of life or death for the Swedes 
(about 60 per cent of their vehicle 
production goes abroad)—size has 
become essential. But in the world market, 
Saab-Scania-Vabis will still be in the 
small league, with an output of about 
70,000 units a year. 

As in other countries, the Saab-Scania 
linking of cars and commercial vehicles 
will strengthen distribution and enable 
research efforts to be |K)oled. (Both com¬ 
panies seem to be increasingly engaged 
in research and development of electronic 
car components.) Scania in particular is 
reckoned to have a very efficient and wide¬ 
spread distribution network. It is strong 
in South America (with an as.sembly 
3lant in Brazil) ; on the other hand, in 
North America and Britain (where Scania 
is a recent entrant) it should profit from 
the Saab connections. 

One of the delicate points in the take¬ 
over is that Scania-Vabis has been the 
Volkswagen (and Porsche) agent in 
Sweden since the forties—and has done 
very well out of it, at least until about 
1965 when Volkswagen hit a sticky 
Datch. At the moment Scania plans to set 
up a separate subsidiary handling the 
Volkswagen import business. But with 
VWs in direct competition with Saabs 
this looks a temporary solution. 

EEC _ 

Poor little plan 
for energy 

Brussels 

The first guidelines for a community 
mergy -policy are t^ European com- 
nission’s new year gift to the Six. Lets 
iramatic than Dr Mansholt’s fann 
;tructure proposal which' disturbed their 
IShristmas, they are potentially more 
‘mportant economically. The conununity 
leeds cheap and assured energy to main- 
ain its competitive position on world 
narkets. But the coinmunity area remains 
psklchwoilt of diffenhB tax and 


systems for the various forms of energy, 
and the basic treaty aim of competition 
on an equal basis between firms in all 
member countries is distorted by growing 
gaps between fuel and power costs. 

All this has been known for a long 
time, and the commission’s only contri¬ 
bution to the analysis is a new insistance 
on the increasing influence of household 
fuel and power costs on standards of 
living. The great hope 18 months ago 
was that the single commission welded 
out of the EEC, Euratom and the Coal 
and Steel Community, having overall 
responsibility for the first time for all 
sources’ of energy, would propose and 
carry through a community policy in this 
key sector. 

What the commission has come up 
with, in keeping with the new Brussels 
style, is not a precise proposal, but a list 
of what it would like to propose. The 
next stage will be exploratory talks in 
the council of ministers. 

The list is long. It ranges from adap¬ 
tations of the national oil monopolies 
(officially due anyway, under treaty, by 
the end of the year), technical obstacles 
to trade, and rights of establishment to 
the key and appallingly thorny problem 
of harmonising taxation on energy, 
including petrol. The commission would 
like to make recommendations about how 
to avoid over-investment in the oil sector, 
as it can now legally for both coal and 
nuclear power. It has great hopes of 
using the Euratom treaty fonnulae of 
“ joint enterpri.ses ” involving several 
countries, with community backing. It 
would like the member countries to 
coordinate their national import pro¬ 
grammes and even develop a community 
import programme for oil and for nuclear 
fuel. 

For a community in the full bloom of 
political health, and as one element in a 
coherent programme for the next decade, 
all this would be impressive. But Herr 
Haferkamp, the commission member 
involved, can hardly close his eyes to 
the long drawn-out death of Euratom, 
which is the rightful framework for 
developing the community nuclear 
industry. In thi present nationalistic move 
of the Six, the energy paper offers a 
pathetic list of reassurances that com¬ 
munity measures will be kept to a strict 
minimum, and that where possible there 
will be supervision of national measures 
rather than intervention. 



Nickel 

Back to shortage 

Right on cue, Canada’s Falconbridgc 
has followed last week’s successive 
announcements by the other three major 
world nickel producers, the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Sherritt 
Gordon (Canadian), and Le Nickel 
(operating mainly in New Caledonia) in 
raising its nickel price by 9 cents to the 
new common price of $1.03 cents a lb 
(£986 a ton). Together the four com¬ 
panies account for about 90 per cent of 
the non-communist world’s output of 
newly-mined nickel. The increase was 
needed (according to the companies) to 
cover rising costs and to meet the heavy 
capital expenditure involved in expanding 
capacity. It comes at a time when the 
present world shortage, sparked off 
originally in 1966 by the industry-wide 
strikes at the Canadian mines which cut 
world production by 15 per cent that year, 
shows every sign of worsening. 

Part of the trouble stems from the 
continuing strength of world demand, 
particularly among the stainless steel pro¬ 
ducers, the biggest users of nickel. But 
there arc also rumours that the production 
increase forecast for last year, especially 
from the Inteniational Nickel Company of 
Canada (Inco) which alone accounts for 
over half the world’s production, has not 
been fully realised. Although most of the 
recent publicity about nickel has focused 
on Australia, it is, in fact, in Canada 
that by far the largest production 
incroases are expected during the next 
couple of years. Inco is involved in a 
$600 million expansion programme aimed 
at raising its output by more than 100 
million lb to over 600 million lb a year 
by the qnd of 1971—^when Australian total 
productidh is only expected to be about 
60 million lb. Falconbridgc also hopes to 
raise its production a bit. The Canadian 
nickel industry, however, is finding it very- 
hard to recruit all the labour it needs. 
The labour shortage may well have been 
a factor in Inco scaling down its in¬ 
tended investments last year by $25 
million. 

The price increase is unlikely to affect 
demanci as nickel generally represents only 
a small proportion of the cost of end 
products. It will, however, probably have 
a considerable influence on the Canadian 
unions who are due to start renegotiating 
their three year wage agreement with the 
companies later this year, especially as 
net profits on sales are running between 
20 and 30 per cent. 

Meanwhile an important reason for the 
recent jump in free market prices is that 
the Russians have stopped selling. 
Possibly they have not yet decided how 
much they have available for sale this 
year or, more than likely, they are waiting 
for the Japanese steel prddu^rs, who have 
been drawing on their stocks lately, to 
a>zne back into the free market. 
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Laying the stock supply bogy 


In the two real days’ work and one half¬ 
hearted day between Christinas and the 
New ‘Year holiday, the London stock 
market chalked up a 1.9% gain on the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary share 
index. Such a burst of jubilation in the 
festive season is unusual, but not unpre¬ 
cedented. The last was in 1964, when the 
index rose 2% in the similar period, and 
before that, in 1959, it excitedly rose 
2.9%. In both cases the following year 
was rather disappointing, but there is no 
particular significance in that, except to 
show that investors do not necessarily get 
a clear view of the year ahead in those few 
heady days. Who would have thought 
they did ? At least they have not 
changed their minds yet, for the New 
Year began with another good rise. 

But although the market will un¬ 
doubtedly have many tribulations in 
1969, and will not this year see the 
earnings growth needed to justify present 
stock prices, it looks as if sliareholders who 
have ridden the bumps this far are going 
to be difficult to shake loose, even under 
the weakening influence of the rare 
atmosphere at the present altitude. Those 
who have bought for economic recover\' 
are apparently determined to be patient 
—^as they will need to be for a while yet. 
The hedgers against inflation may be 
reassured as a Conservative government 
conies into prospect, and return to seeking 


a better income. But having learnt their 
lesson the hard way, they are not likely to 
forget it entirely, and a return of interest 
in high-yielding unit trusts is more likely 
than a boom in fixed-interest stocks. The 
trusts in fact more than ever provide the 
safest way into the market, with their 
teams of professionals to exercise the 
selectivity that is needed in a ripe market. 

One thing that has demonstrated the 
market’s remarkable resilience is the 
failure of a massive growth in equity 
issues (rights issues and new flotations) to 
do more than hold the bull market in 
check. The Midland Bank’s figures for 
capital issues show that total new money 
raised in the United Kingdom, except by 
the British Government, amounted to 
£864 mn in 1968, an increase of 29% on 
1967’s total, and £8 mn above the previous 
record, struck in 1966. Of the 1968 total, 
£676 mn was raised by companies, a rise 
of 60% on the year, and the swing to 
equity financing was extremely pro¬ 
nounced, the amount raised exceeding 
that of the previous year by a 
factor of five at £364 mn. Thus 
equity Lssues exceeded debt issues in value 
for the first time since 1962, in spite of a 
dramatic rise in popularity of convertible 
stocks, by which £128 mn was raised, 
against £30 rnn in 1967. Yet in 1968, the 
Financial Times index rose 30% against 
25% in 1967. 


The accompanying graph, which shows 
the index plotted against the monthly 
fibres for new equity issues, gives a truer 
picture of the effect of sujpply on the 
market, though of course it is always 
fogged by other factors. It looks from this 
as if issues do have a definite depressant 
effect, as would be expected, but not 
nearly as marked as was feared. When the 
swing to ordinary share issues was fore¬ 
seen, through the widening yield gap, it 
was commonly regarded as likely to 
introduce a real bear market. In fact, 
since equity issues started to come out in 
force in April, the market has still risen, 
but without the same gay abandon as 
before. With increasing capital expenditure 
programmes, a high rate of issuing is 
likely to continue, and while the market 
stays high equities will no doubt be 
favoured, with convertibles coming along 
strongly. Then later will come the con¬ 
version of these stocks as a further load 
on the market. But clearly investors can 
support the load without a constant flow 
of good news. 

Sterling CDs 

First steps 


The new London money market in nego¬ 
tiable sterling certificates of deposit came 
into being on October 28th, with issuers 
estimating that the total outstanding might 
rise to somewhere between £200 mn and 
£400 mn by the end of the first year. 
Now the first official figures for the market 
have been issued by the Bank of England, 
showing that the total of sterling CDs 
outstanding was £52 mn at the end of 
October (just three days after the market 
opened) and that it had shot up to over 
£141 mn by the end of November. At 
that point, however, the rate of growth 
seems to have been checked : the market's 
guesses are that the total probably lOfle by 
no more than a further £20 mn or so in 
December. Even that, however, would 
be an encouraging start coming close to 
the lower of the estimates that were origin¬ 
ally being made for the market’s size by 
the end of its first year. 

Rising interest fates in December made 
it more difficult to shift steriing CDs in 
the secondary market formed by the dis- 

Stttriing CartHieatas of Deposit 

Maturity of laauas outatandiiio (£ mn) 

1-2 34 3*12 1-2 

1963 months montht months yosrs Totsl 
Oct. 31 18.7 20.8 9.5 2.9 51.9 

Nov. 30 64.2 32.5 32.2 12.2 141.6* 

Sourer : B§nk of Engleind, * inciud9$ ft mn of ovor 
twe-yosr nmtuffihB. 
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Advanced 

Management 

Programme 

conducted by Professors of the 
Harvard Business School at the 
University of Swansea* Wales 

2nd July to 13th August 
1969 


For the sixth successive year professors from the Harvard 
Business School are coming to this country to run a six-week 
Advanced Management Programme for senior executives. 

The programme is being sponsored by the AMP international 
Club and the Harvard Business School Club of London. 

The 1969 programme will be held again at Swansea University, 
and will include an additional course. 

Dr. Harry L. Hansen, Malcolm P. McNair Professor of Marketing: 
will again be leading the Faculty group, who are all members of 
the Harvard Business School of America. They are: Professor 
R. W. Austin: Professor C. J. Christenson ; Dr. C. B. Nickerson, 
and Professor L. E. Thompson. 

The course is open to directors and senior executives between 
35 and 55 years of age. Such participants must be sponsored 
by their companies or organisations. 

Up to four entirely free places are being offered to 
Trade Union Officials wishing to take part as full-time 
members of the course. 

We are giving special advance notice of the 1969 programme 
in view of requests for information and the increasing interest 
shown in this course. 

The closing date for application is 31 st January, and a'brochure 
and application forms may be obtained from: 


V III,. I . 


We are in 

the fortunate position 
of being flexible enough 
to offer a choice 
of either fixed or floating rate 
to the medium 
and longer-term borrower. 
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count houses, and that, in turn, slowed 
down the issue of new sterling CDs b>' 
merchant banks, overseas banks, foreign 
hanks and clearing bank ** back-door" 
subsidiaries. This trend could continue to 
check growth at least over the first two 
months this year, coupled with the fact 
that institutional investors and company 
treasurers will be less liquid during the tax 
payments season that has now started. 


De La Rue 


Telling salvo _ 

De La Rue’s rejection of the Rank 
Organisation s bid is based on the l^lief 
that it can do l>etter for itself by itself. 
Certainly the profit forecast produced in 
the letter to shareholders advising them 
not to accept Rank's offer is both hand¬ 
some and realistic ; although over 50% 
up for the year ending March 1969, it 
is not disputed by Rank and is well in 
line with the half-year figures. On pro¬ 
jected earnings, then, the current price 
of 62s qd gives a p/e ratio of 21^, no 
more than the market average, and, for 
a company with potential, on the low 
side. The Rank bid of 56s gd is therefore 
out of line. 

Price apart, De La Rue is also quick 
to underline Rank’s dependence on its 
interest in Rank-Xerox (for two-thirds of 
total profits). Having lived through the 
rise and fall and resurrection of a bonanza 
product with Fomiica, De La Rue’s 
managing director, Mr Gerard Riddick, 
is dubious about the benefits of Rank- 
Xerox, particularly as competition is now 
crowding the photocopying market. 

But the stock market, which admittedly 
often lags behind real prospects, appears 
to take a more optimistic view of Rank’s 
future. The present terms of the bid give 
De La Rue a 9% equity stake in the 
combined group (assuming full conversion 
in November 1971) fora 16% contribution 
to earnings. De La Rue protests about 
the apparent unfairness of the terms. But 
a 16% equity stake would mean offering 
De La Rue a price of over loos. Rank has 
achieved a higher growth rating than De 
La Rue and this inevitably means that 
there will be an imbalance between equity 
stake and contribution to earnings. 

Shareholders should consider, however, 
that the Rank “ A ” shares being offered 
in the deal are non-voting. Another prob¬ 
lematic element is the possible vulner¬ 
ability of Rank-Xerox, underlined by the 
American Xerox Corporation’s own 
unsuccessful attempt to diversify by 
acquiring the CIT financial organisation, 
and Rank’s admitted diversification 
intentions. An acceptable bid should not 
really be less than 75s with the major 
part in equity. Rank will reply to De La 
Rue’s rejection, possibly early next week. 
Despite earlier rumour that it would drpp 
the bid, the first offer looked too much 
like an opening shot, and a second .bid 
is probable. 


Burgeoning Eurobond Market 

IsaUM by type of borrower 


Central governments 

1964 

260.6 

' Government guaranteed 

171.66 

Municipalities 

169.76 

international agencies 

133.0 

Straight industrial 

Industrial convertibles and with 

60.0 

warrants 

72.6 

total 

857.31 

Issues by currency 

1964 

Dollar 

593.0 

Deutschemark 

236.25 

Other 

28.06 

Total 

SourcB . Whito. Wold A Co 

867.31 


1966 

US $mn equivalent 
1966 1967 

1968 

212.6 

* 96.1 

254.7 

224.4 

222.0 

133.6 

380.05 

354.65 

6a6 

36.0 

62.0 

116.25 

142.5 

101.0 

156.0 

26.0 

269.4 

470.46 

817.7 

599.8 

110.0 

242.0 

247.0 

1,810.0 

1.016.9 

1.077.16 

1.916.46 

3.130.1 

1966 

us $fnn equivalent 
1966 1967 

1968 

702.5 

837.21 

1.716.3 

2.361.5 

250.0 

146.25 

148.75 

662.5 

64.4 

93.7 

61.4 

106.1 

1.016.9 

1.077.16 

1.916.46 

3.130.1 


Eurobonds 


German recruit 


In yet another broadening of the Euro¬ 
currency securities secondary market, the 
Commerzbank this week became the first 
German bank to join Bontrade, the inter¬ 
national syndicate formed in May 1967 to 
deal in international bonds in Brussels and 
New York. T he original partners were 
Kuhn, Loeb and Co, of New York ; 
Societe G^nerale de Banque, of Brussels ; 
the Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank ; and the 
Private Bank and Trust Company of 
Zurich. A year later these were joined 
by two of France’s biggest banks, the 
Credit Lyonnais and S^iete Generale. 
The Commerzbank lias now brought the 
number in the syndicate to .seven in the 
United States and five continental Euro¬ 
pean countrie.s. The international com¬ 
position of the group allows Eurobond 
trading to continue in New York after 
the close of the European business day. 
The trading in New York is in issues 
exempted from the interest tax ; and also 
in Eurobonds with new York houses 
placing orders on behalf of off-shore 
customers. From the German point of 
view, the latest development is important 
as marking another step, though modest, 
towards greater direct participation in 
international banking. 

Horlicks 


Spilling malted milk 

Beecham’s improved offer for Horlicks 
looks generous. After its earlier loan and 
convertible loan stock terms had been put 
in the shade by Boots* much more attrac¬ 
tive mix of immediate equity and loan 
paper (and nearly lOs improvement in 
price), Beecham simply had to come back 
with a full-blown eqiiity content in its 
offer. The new bid, in shares, convertible 
and non-convertible loan stock values 
Horlicks shares at 68s 2d with Beecham 
at 42s qd. 

The Beecham bid has been very nicely 
calculated. The high proportion of loan 
stock and a p/e ratio of ^7 means that 
its equity remains undiluted, despite the 


good price being paid. After adjusting 
for the effect of interest paid on the loan 
stock, Horlicks would, on 1968 hgures, 
contribute 5.2% of the earnings of the 
combined group. And the equity stake 
(including full conversion) would be 
4.9%. So Beecham has allowed itself a 
u.seful margin, which improves if the 
effect of delaying conversion until 1972 
is allowed. 

T'he industrial logic of the argument 
has not, of course, been altered by the 
improved bid. Beecham’s marketing skill 
could still contribute to an improvement 
in Horlicks’ sales. But Horlicks is really in 
a cost situation. Its sales were up some 
4% in its last accounts, with pre-tax 
profits marginally better. But its pharma¬ 
ceuticals division, with rising research 
costs and the .static condition of a.ssorted 
small line.s, left the company scraping 
for profits. Certainly its 36% holding in 
Burt, Boulton and Haywood (the result 
of an unsuccessful takeover) is being eyed 
by Beecham as an immediate provider 
of cash and necessary streamlining. 

The association with Boots which 
Horlicks had been cementing, and which 
might not engender as much drastic 
surgery as a Beecham victory, could pro¬ 
duce another bid. Boots is unlikely to 
want to increase its equity content, and 
any further offer would probably have a 
higher loan stock value. But although 
Horlicks could well look more natural in 
the Boots stable, it is more likely to be 
revamped quickly with Beecham. 
Beecham is looking for a £1^ mn pre-tax 
profit from Horlicks within a year of 
taking over—a quick 20% improvement. 
But the real strength of the Boots bid is 
the existing association and backing of 
the Horlicks directors’ 25% shareholding 
support. With this to back them, they 
only need to equal Beecham’s terms. 

Two brewers 

Bucking the 
beer trend 


The Government’s apparently immutable 
line on beer prices and the pedestrian 
growth of beer sales hardly form a cheer¬ 
ful backdrop for the brewing groups in 
the current year. Yet both Mann 
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and Bass CSiarrington reveal a surprising 
lack of pessimism in their annual reports. 
The chairmen of both groups may have 
been influenced by the fact that the second 
half of the last financial year—^both rule 
their books at the end of September— 
was better than the first half, and 
noticeably so in Bass’s case. 

But Mr Alan Walker of Bass has more 
than this to smile about. The Bass and 
Gharrington organisations have been 
integrated on a crash programme, so vir¬ 
tually all the costs, including the lost 
proftts, came into last year. So did three 
small “ in-hlling" acquisitions and a 
determined effort to push the group’s 
national brands into even more impreg¬ 
nable positions. The end result is that Bass 
is now prepared for its next major step 
forward on the trading front after a year 
when it and its profits virtually stood 
still. 

At a less basic level, Watney also had 
its reorganisational problems in 1966-67. 
The Brown and Pank wine and spirits 
subsidiary went out and the :^7i% trade 
investment in International Distillers and 
Vintners came in. This bedevils compari¬ 
son of the profits, but leaves Watney much 
more of a ** beer ” share than any of the 
other breweries, and one which sees its 
future more closely linked to its “ tied 
estate ’* than does Bass. Last year Watney 
spent £6| mn on capital account and 
maintenance of its tied outlets. The fast 
growth area chosen by Watney to offset 
the sluggishness of beer sales is popular 
catering. I'here arc now 16 Schooner Inns 
and Watney has linked with an American 
company in What We Want to exploit 
the quick food market. The first of these 
licensed restaurants opens this month in 
London’s Victoria. 

All in all, there are grounds for believ¬ 
ing that both Watney and Bass can and 
will perform better this year than last and 
better than the -beer .sales graph is likely 
to indicate. Stripping out the IDV holding 
leaves the rest of Watney selling on a 
p/e ratio of under 15, against Bass’s iH 
times multiple. But allowance must be 
made for the fact that Watney’s develop¬ 
ments in catering could be slow starters, 
while Bass has done all its preparation 


and should be able to devote all its 
effort to marketing. A 10% rise in profits 
—reasonable since effectively it is a rise 
over two years—would drop the p/e to 
less than 16. 

Wall Street 


Paperwork jam 

New York 

What’s " normal ” ? On Wall Street, it’s 
getting increasingly difficult to say. A 
special committee of the securitie.s industry 
has derided that, from the week of 
January 6th, shares will again be traded 
on the stock exchanges, and in the over- 
the-counter market, five days a week. I'hat 
will end more than six months of four- 
day trading weeks ; since the week of 
June 12th trading has been suspended on 
Wednesdays to allow brokers to catch up 
on back-office paperwork, except during 
weeks when a holiday fell on some other 
day. These four-day weeks have been 
called “ two-weekend weeks ” I)ecause 
short-tenn traders have been liquidating 
positions on Tuesdays as well as on 
Fridays, to avoid the possibility of having 
surprise developments affect the value of 
their holdings when markets are closed. 

New York brokers are talking, therefore, 
about a return to normality. But—a very 
big hut—the return to the five-day week 
actually represents a further shortening 
of trading hours. Until further notice, the 
trading day will now last only from 10 am 
to 2 pni, Eastern time, against the 10 to 
;V;^o hours that have l3cen normal foi 
decades and remained so even during 
the recent run of four-day weeks. Thus 
the new five-day weeks will have a total 
of only 20 trading hours, against 22 hours 
during the four-day weeks and 27J pre¬ 
viously. (Also, a 2 pm closing in New 
York is an 11 am closing in San Fran¬ 
cisco and an 8 am closing in Hawaii— 
a situation brokers and investors there 
regard as anything but normal.) 

The exchanges are going ahead with 
a return to five-day trading in spite of the 
wishes of the Securities and Exchange 


Commission, which apparently is afraid 
the change will cancel the gains made on 
the paperwork front, even though trading 
hours will be shorter. The exchanges want 
more continuity in the market, and prob¬ 
ably think the reduction in daily hours 
will be more effective than one day off 
each week. There has been a tendency 
for back-offices to get the holiday spirit 
as well as traders, thus spoiling the effec¬ 
tiveness of the plan. But not all brokers 
are happy about the return to a five-day 
week, and if things do get gummed up 
again, it is just possible that the SEC will 
flatly order a return to the four-day 
schedule. 

As all this shows, the paperwork prob¬ 
lem is still intractable. I'urnover on the 
New York Stock Excliange has averaged 
around 12.7 mn shares daily in the past 
year and many more shares were traded 
during the four-day weeks than used to be 
traded in five days (before 1967 there had 
been only a handful of days during the 
175-year history of the Big Board when 
trading exceeded 10 mn shares). And 
brokerage houses simply are not set up 
to handle the volume of paperwork 
generated, although the industry-has made 
conscientious—indeed, drastic—efforts to 
get things under control. Under its new 
president, Mr Rol^crt Haack, the New 
York exchange has bluntly told member 
brokerage firms not to accept orders they 
cannot execute expedTtiou.sly—^an effort 
that would have seemed blasphemous 
during the 16-year reign of Mr Haack's 
predecessor, Mr Keith Funston, who 
encouraged advertising campaigns that 
eventually produced results beyond any¬ 
thing anybt^v had bargained for. 

'Fhe New York exchange has set limits, 
in some cases extremely severe, on the 
numbers of orders some particularly 
troubled houses are allowed to accept 
weekly ; about 60 firms are understood to 
have been affected at times in the past 
year, anB about ten are under such limita¬ 
tions now. l^t month Hayden, Stone 
Inc, one of the five largest member 
brokerage firms of the Big Board, 
announced it would fire 200 of its 1,100 
securities salesmen and close ten of its 65 
branch offices in the United States in a 
move to get volume down to a level it 
could handle better. Also, on their own 
initiative, many brokerages are refusing 
to handle purchase orders for less than 
about $1,500 worth of exchange-listed 
securities or for less than about $2,500 of 
over-the-counter shares—a policy that has 
brought much grumbling from small 
investors. 

Results of this tum-away-business drive 
are still only spotty. The period during 
which brokers are required to deliver or 
receive stock certificates was lengthened 
early this year from four to five business 
days after the sale. Nevertheless, “ fails ” 
to clear c.ertificates within the required 
time totalled an enormous £3.39 bn at 
the last count at the tnd of (October. To 
be, sure, that was down about 30% from 
the start of 1968—but-up almost 9% 
within a month, despite the Wednesday 
closings, because of quickening trading. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Buyers faced the New 
Year with surprieing 
optimiem. 

NEW YORK 

Faint hearts about tight 
money. 


Dm 
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London €68.6 
N. York e43.B 
Eronco 106.7 
Qormany 117.3 
HoHond 407.6 
Italy 62.6 
CaMa 162 6 


AUSTRALIA 
CanrtlM nidMl price 

increeBe Boraad Oonie OWtdon 306.6 
^ ***•**" 

•Stock pricoc §nd yiotic on poSM ^ 

The Economiet unit truel indicator Deoember 31,184J0 (Deoember 24, 1E1.E2) 
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“ Fails ” are said to have dropped con¬ 
siderably again during November—Imt 
obviously they did not drop to a level that 
would permit resumption of trading on a 
truly normal, five-day week, five-and-a- 
half-hour-day basis. When that will be 
possible, only heaven knows. 

Do it yourself broking 

American stockbrokers are increasingly 
preoccupied by an old worry—the fear 
that more large institutional customers, 
such as banks and investment companies, 
will buy seats on securities exchanges to 
broker their own securities transactions. 
At least two regional exchanges are 
actively promoting seat sales at present 
to institutional investors on the grounds 
they can thus save a substantial portion 
of regular brokerage fees (as much as 
80%). And while relatively little spon¬ 
taneous trading in stocks also listed on the 
Big Board (New York exchange) occurs 
on regional exchanges, most large 
brokerage firms have been relying in¬ 
creasingly on them for special, large 
transactions, and it is a.ssunied that insti¬ 
tutional investors would do much the 
same. 

The idea isn’t entirely new. The 
Pacific Coast exchange startled the 
nationwide brokerage community in the 
mid-sixties when it sold seat.s to four 
institutions, including the huge Investors 
Diversified Services investment complex 
of Minneapolis. The big New York- 
oriented securities houses, however, 
objected so strenuously that the Pacific 
exchange rules have since been modified 
to conform with the New York exchange's 
ban against members that are not pri¬ 
marily securities brokers or dealers. 

But the Boston and Philadelphia-Balti- 
more-Washington exchanges, far from 
being cowed by this episode, are both in 
the process of doubling the number of 
their authorised seats, largely to make 
room for institutional memberships. So 
far the P-B-W institutional bag has been 
the bigger; it includes the prestigious 
Insurance Company of America and two 
French financial organisations (Credit 
Lyonnais and Sucz-American Corp). 
The Boston exchange ha.s announced only 
one institutional memlier, but one to 
reckon with : the new American securities 
subsidiary of West Germany’s big 
Dresdner Bank. 

Institutional membership is one of 
several closely related and delicate 
matters currently under negotiation 
between the exchange community and 
th^l^urities and Exchange Commission, 
ttfiSwing when, and to what extent, 
^'M^Wties firms will be allowed to raise 
^l^al for their own use from the public 
^especially needed by some firms cur¬ 
rently to help cope with back-office 
paperwork bottlenecks). The exchange’s 
age-old |car that unrestricted public 
ownership could let some firms fall into 

a ualified, and even undesirable handsi 
[upts it to believe that its members’ 
lib to public funds should be limited 
ffe sale of debentures. The SEC so 


far, however, hasn’t even gone along on 
the limited debentures approach, mainly, 
some ob.servers believe, because of its con¬ 
cern that small brokerage firms might 
thus be put to competitive disadvantage. 
On the question of institutional member¬ 
ship, it is said the SEC wouldn’t mind 
seeing a flurry of such seat purchases on 
the peripheral exchanges (and ultimately, 
perhap.s, even on the Big Board itself), 
as an indirect means to help force down 
brokerage commission rates. The brokers 
nightmare is that if there are institu¬ 
tional members and the ultimate water¬ 
shed is ever reached where member firms 
are allowed to sell their own stock pub¬ 
licly, many of them will become sitting 
ducks for takeovers by institutions like 
investment and insurance companies. 

News of the World 

Maxwell loses vote, 
panel loses face 

Thursday’s meeting, called by News of 
the World Organisation to vote on the 
deal with News Ltd, was an exciting one, 
but the real battle had ended the night 
before, when Hambros Bank, advisers to 
NWO, claimed over 55% of the eligiV:)le 
votes. The only real achievement of the 
board was to fix a deal which share¬ 
holders may soon regret. News will get 
its 40% stake in NWO and shareholders 
of the British company may be better off 
than they were before, but the benefit.s 
of the Pergaiiion Press offer were more 
obvious. 

Sir William Carr declined to say how 
long it would be before NWO shares 
would come up to Pergamon’s offer. 
Conceding defeat, Mr Maxwell said he 
would sell his shares and was not 
interested in making another newspaper 
bid. 

'Fhe mistakes in this affair began with 
the permission to deal in the shares of 
NWO given to the merchant banks, lead¬ 
ing to the sudden suspension of NWO’s 
quotation after Morgan Grenfell had 
acquired just 3.5% of the equity. During 
the suspension, ostensibly arranged to 
allow details of a proposed deal between 
the NWO board and News Ltd to be put 
to shareholders, interested parties were 
asked for, and gave, undertakings not to 
deal in NWO shares. But Hambros 
received a number of pledges supporting 
the News Ltd deal and giving the bank 
first i’efu.sal of any shares if these were 
offered for sale. In a letter to Mr Max¬ 
well, the I'akeover Panel considered that 
this was ^‘tantamount to arrangements 
to deal ” and stated that it had '* reques¬ 
ted Hambros to arrange that all signa¬ 
tories of pledges signed after October a4th 
should be released from their under¬ 
takings.” But t.hi5 was not done, and 
when the issue was raised after the 
restoration of the NWOa quotation, the 
panel made a distinction between buying 
the shares and voting them, its advice 


being relevant only to the former. On 
other matters like the cash option offered 
by Mr Murdoch only to Hambros, the 
panel has been remarkably quiet. 

CLRP 


Waiting for clues 

Had Metropolitan Estate and Property 
not stepped into the fight for control of 
City of London Real Property, the board 
of CLRP would have had a higher, 
though equally unwelcome bid from 
Trafalgar House to trouble their weekend 
rest. However, the non-appearance of a 
second Trafalgar bid does not preclude its 
being made later. Before he makes his 
next move Mr Nigel Broackes of Trafal¬ 
gar House wants two vital pieces of 
information: first, the full details of the 
competing bid from MEPC and second, 
the full details of the CLRP revaluation. 

The CLRP revaluation was sufficient 
only to put the share price up to 137s 6d 
before the new bid. Nor does the value of 
the MEPC offer make it particularly hard 
for Trafalgar to bid higher. The high 
equity content of MEPC’s bid makes it 
very vulnerable to any fall in its own 
share price—worth i6os when it was 
made, the equivalent value is already 
down to 158s qd. At tliis level, Trafalgar 
could compete—not by recasting its 
original terms but with a brand new bid 
comprising only equity and a low-coupon 
convertible. Trafalgar can readily take 
some initial dilution of its equity because 
of its strong dividend cover—currently 3.6 
against a property company average of 
just over i. 

Trafalgar’s other advantage is its 
higher gearing. With money rates at their 
present level virtually ruling out develop¬ 
ment, it is hard to see how CLRP plus 
MEPC could usefully gain much by 
increasing its borrowing ratio. So it has 
little scope for offsetting the problems 
that corporation tax brought the property 
companies. Futhermore the fact—often 
derided by “ pure ” property companies— 
that Trafalgar has a large trading income 
is also an advantage. Providing this holds 
up, and there is no reason to think it will 
not, though clearly it is more volatile 
than rental income, then Trafalgar can 
afford to sit for longer than the others 
on low-yielding properties, its own and 
CLRP’s, while their value increases. This 
is not an inconsequential factor in the.se 
days when the long-term investment 
properties are being gobbled up by 
institutions who can afford, because of 
the tax positions^ to outbid property 
companies by a substantial margin. 

What the outcome will be is still very 
much in doubt. But if the MEPC share 
price falls further, Trafalgar could be in 
a position to take up the running again. 
On the other hand, if the CLRP board 
decides that living with MEPC is the 
next best ithing to keeping its so-far 
sluggish independence then Trafalgar 
might need more than a higher bid. 
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PfcUmiiiary AnDomiceiiieiit of Annual Results 

The Directon of Allied Breweries Limited announce the rasults of the Group for the 32 weeks ended 28th September 1968 (compared with the 
h weeks ended 30th September 1967) and these are shown in the Srst column of the table (iven below. 

Ahention is drawn to the explanatory Notes at the foot of the table. 


Final Dividend 

An Interim Ordinary Dividend of S% (less Income Tax) was paid on the 31st Aumist 1968 (see Note I at the foot of the table), and the 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of the Company of 11 %, less Income Tax (mafcinf a total for the year of 1631. 
less Income Tax). Subject to confirmation by Shareholdere at the Annual General Meeting, the Final Dividend will be paid on the 1st March 
1969, to those Shareholders whose names were on the Company's Share Register on the 10th January 1969. 



Eight Yon* Review of ProSts umI Eorniigs 



1967/68 

1966/67 

S3 weeks 

1965/66 

1964/65 

1963/64 

1962/63 

1961/62 

1960/61 


(note 1) 

(note 2) 








COOOi 

£000s 

£000s 

£000s 

£0008 

£000s 

£000s 

£000s 

TnnMvar. 

293,960 

225,575 

204,378 

189,627 

174,024 

133,342 

126,864 

119,339 

Tridlag Prollt, Inrestaitaiit and other Income. 

403 U 

29.463 

27.085 

25,381 

23,223 

18,873 

17,041 

15,683 

Deduct: Depreciation . 

6,682 

5.058 

4,770 

4,350 

3.935 

2,948 

2,659 

2,275 


33,900 

24.405 

22,315 

21,031 

19.288 

15.925 

14.382 

13.408 

Deduct: Loan Capital Interest. 

5,625 

3,511 

3,507 

3,390 

3.037 

1,911 

1.499 

1,469 

Froflt before Taxadon. 

28,275 

20,894 

18,808 

17,641 

16.251 

14,014 

12,883 

11,939 

Taxation^Income Tax and Profits Tax. 





9,388 

7,713 

7.050 

6,326 

—principally Corporation Tax. 

12,033 

8,643 

7,687 

6,731 






16,242 

12,251 

11,121 

10,910 

6,863 

6.301 

5,833 

5,613 

Add: Income Tax and Profits Tax relief on 

Investment Allowances. 




1,313 

869 

507 

569 


Add: Corporation Tax relief on Investment 
Allowances. 


_ 

487 

895 





Profit after IncoBse Tax and ProBta Tax. 

Prollt after Corporation Tax. 

16,242 

12,251 

11,608 

11,805 

8.176 

7,170 

6,340 

6,182 

126 

Deduct: Minority Interests . 

46 

12 

(M) 

3 

17 

21 

106 

Profit earned for ShaiehoMera. 

16,196 

12,239 

11,619 

11,802 ' 

8,159 

7,149 

6,234 

6,056 

Deduct: Preference Dividends (Net). 

Deduct: Preference Dividends (Gross). 

586 

572 

572 

572 

350* 

350 

350 

350 

ProBt eaned for Ordinary SharahoMen. 

IMI* 

11,667 

11,047 

11,230 

7,809 

6,799 

5,884 

5,706 

Deduct: Ordinary Dividmd (Net). 

Deduct: Ordinary Dividend (Gross) . 


7.704 

7,222 

7.222 

4,276 

3,696 

3,412 

3,412 

Profits retained la the Groap. 

5,025 

3.963 

3,825 

4,008 

3.533 

3.103 

2,472 

2,294 

Irnncd Ordinary Shan CapItBl 






t 



(ranking for dividend). 

66,158 

48,147 

411,147 

48,147 

48,147 

46,422 

46,422 

46,422 

EaniagB an Ordinary Share Capital. 


•(note 2) 







(excluding Investment Allowances). 

23.60% 

•24.23% 

21 . 933 ; 

21.47% 

23.62% 

20.86% 

18.91% 

18.07% 

Rata of Ordinary Dividend. 

Ordimury Dlvidoad—tfnws covered. 

16% 

16% 

15% 

15% 

14*% 

13% 

12% 

12% 

(excluding Investment Allowances). 

1.47 

•1.51 

1.46 

1.43 

1.S2 

1.60 

1.58 

1.51 


hiteways LI 

_ eacquMd_ 

e con s kteation which was not 


(1) lN7/i8 The 1967/68 rasultt include the profits of the "Showering Group" comprising Showerings. Vine Produeu A Whii 
r*ShowenngB ) and Hs subsidiarieB and Verenlgde Nadsriandse Brouwerijen tTOranieboom NV and tts subsidiaries (which « 
the year) with cfRct Bom the comme n ce m ent of the financial year. As the loan capital (for that portion of the considen 

satisfied by the ia^ of shams) was not hsuad until part-way through the year, an adjustment has been made for the servicing ci_ 

oommencament of the year to (he dates of eflbciive hsiie of the loan capitaf. so that afbll year's interest te dArged against a full year's profit. 
The dividend to former shareholders of Showerings prior to acouisition have been treated as paid out of pre-acquisition profns, except to 
the extent of the equivalrm of the Inlerfm Divldeiid^ 5% of AUiad Breweries Limited on the Ordinary Sham hsuad as part consideration. 
U.K. Corporatioo Tax has been charged at 426 %. 

(2) *1966/67 TIta 53rd weak produced a proAl befoie tax of approximately CS90J)Q0 which raised the earnings from 23.51 % to 24.23% and the 
dividend cover from 1.47timeB to 1.51 tinm. 

*Cofporation Tu was charged at 4I|% to take into account an incriasa in tha rata from 40% to 426% efiactive from April 1967. 


OvraitTnidiBg 

Sahainthecurrcnt^rtodateshowasubatantialiniprovenientovarthasaiiiBperiodoflastyaar with sales of iMlional brandtof baers, winea, 
Udrtts and soil dfiiucs all buoyant. 

Mogcr DiMMlow wMh UiOntr Ltaritod 

A* aliiwdy mneuiieid tillM we ptootading with Unitowr Unilid with « view to • iBNpr of llw ti»o oonptaki. ShuthoMwi will b* infiMiMd 
as to the outoome of theia discuailona aa aooo at poaalUa. 
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1 1 lu' 

The Economist Subscription Oapartment I 

|l (ononiisr 

New Mercury House , 

81 Farringdon Street London EC4 


1 

Telephone 01-930 6156 



1 Ytar by Surfaca Mail 


West Africa 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

1 Britain and Iraland C6.10.0 

Whole area 

£13.16.0 

Outaida Britain £7.16.0 or 

US$19.60 

Nigeria 

£10.6.0 


1 Yaar by Air 


East and Southern Africa 

and 

Tha airmail sarvice la availabla in 

Indian Sub Continent 


all countriaa and la uaually quickar 

Whole area 


£13.16.0 

by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight aarvica. which it only 
availabla in tha countries 

Ceylon 

India 

£11.6.0 


Kenya 



indicated below: 


S. Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 



Europe Airfreioht 

Airmail 




Whole of Europe 

£11.6.0 




Belgium £9.6.0 


Far Eaat and Pacific Area 


Denmark 


Hongkong 

£13.16.0 


Franca „ 


Burma 

none 

£13.16.0 

Germany 


Malaya 



Holland . 


Thailand 



Italy 


Vietnam 


, 

Portugal 


Australia 


£14.16.0 

Switzerland 


China 



Austria £10.6.0 


Japan 



Greece 


New Zealand 



Turkey 

Gibraltar none 

£8.11.0 

Philippines 



Malta 

,, 






South and Central America 1 





£13.16.0 

North America 

USA $29.60 

$35.40 




Canada $29.60 

$39.40 

Student Rata 


Surface 

Mexico none Max. Paa. 420 

Britain and 





Rest of World 


£4.12.0 



USA US $19.60 


North Africa and Middle 

East 




Whole area 

Iran £10.6.0 

£12.6.0 

The Economist 

Quartariy 


Iraq 


Index 

Surface 

laraal 


Annual Subscription 

£1.0.0 

Lebanon „ 



US $2.80 


STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OFBSN 


The Board of Directors tif 
BOUSSOIS SOUCHON NEUVE- 
SEL (BSN) met on December 21 , 
1968 , and decided to invite 
interested shareholders of COM- 
PAGNIE SAINT-GOBAIN to sell 
SAINT-GOBAIN’S shares to 
BSN up to a total minimum 
number of 3 , 366,000 at Frs. 230 
per share, coupon no. 23 attached, 
payment being made by the remit¬ 
tance of 4.50 per cent. BSN con¬ 
vertible bonds of Frs. 230 nominal 
value. 

The same meeting prepared the 
agenda and the resolutions to be 
put to the Extraordinary General 
Meeting which will decide on the 
issue of convertible bonds. 

With the development of inter¬ 
national competition, the French 
Glass Industry will only maintain 
its place in the Common Market if 
it is able to strengthen its organi¬ 
sation. Questions of investment 
yield, development in glass research 
or associated techniques, commer¬ 
cial efficiency in France or abroad 
are all areas where the power of 
unanimous decision is essential to¬ 
day for large industrial groups. 
This is indeed imperative to up¬ 
hold a high level of cinplnymcnt. 

Co-operation agreements are not 


• 

enough in themselves unless they 
eventually lead to complete in¬ 
dustrial harmoity. This is the 
spirit which underlies the proposal. 

The operation wilt be under¬ 
taken under the auspices of Messrs. 
Lazard Fr^res & Gie, Banque de 
Paris et des Pays-Bas. Messrs, de 
Neuflize Schlumberger Mallet & 
Gie. 

Offers by SAINT-GOBAlN*s 
shareholders will be received 
immediately after publication of 
the notice in the Bulletin des 
Annonces L^gales Obligatoires 
(BALO) and the notiheation in 
the Official Quotation Bulletin of 
the Paris Stock Exchange. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE 
PRESS MADE BY MR ANTOINE 
RIBOUD, CHAIRMAN AND 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
BSN. 

“ Only today have I been able 
to clear up the false rumours 
which have been circulating over 
the. past few days. 

Now you know the truth. 

It concerns BSN and BSN only 
therefore it is a French proposal 
corresponding, I think, to the pro¬ 
found interest of the French 
Economy.” 


Mercantile Credit Company Limited 

PROFITS AN ALL TIME RECORD 


Sir Mark Turner reports on 


Saltont Potato from tho Chaimiaii's Stotoment: 

The profits for year ended 30th September 1968 were an all- 
time record for the Company. At £4,349,000 before tax, they 
showed an improvement of £606,000 over the previous year, 
with profits after tax and minority interest up by £245,000. 

We therefore feel that shareholders should receive the dividend 
increase of } per cent permitted under present Government policy. 

During the year we have integrated two subsidiaries with the 
parent company, and opened branches in Aberdeen, Sunderland 
and Swindon. 


1968 and looks to the future 

Further expansion has been achieved by Mercantile Credit 
(Factors) Limited. Mercantile Leasing Company continues to 
progress steadily, and our banking subsidiary. Mutual Finance, 
has also had another successful year. 

Despite the recurring Government imposed restrictions on 
instalment credit business your company will continue to make 
every effort to increase its own efficiency, not only in order 
that profit margins may be maintained but so that it will be in a 
position to take every advantage of meeting any increase in 
demand which the authorities allow. 


Extracts from Financial Statamant for Yaar andad $Oth Septembar 1968 



1666 

1967 

Hire Purchase and instalment debts less provisions 

93.8B4.000 

96,124,000 

Loans and other debts less provisions 

17.466,000 

16,962,000 

Equipment in hands of lessees, less depreciation 

20.510.000 

18,635,000 

Unearned charges and interest 

14.244.000 

12.964.000 

Profit before taxation 

4.349.000 

3.743.000 

Taxation 

1.649,000 

1,245,000 

Retained profit 

667.000 

469,000 

Share capital and reserves 

17,074,000 

16.377.000 

Ordinary dividend 

23 i% 

22i% 


I T, I MERCANTU CRBOIT 
I i i I COMMNY UMTED 

HEAD OFFICE: ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. GREAT QUEEN ST., LONDON W.C.2. 
100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN 
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The following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. D. P. Grossman, T.D., O.L., circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th 
September, 1968:- 

TRADE 

Trade remains highly competitive but the proportion of Free 
Trade sales to total sales has again increased this year, which is a 
tribute to the quality of our products and the skill of our marketing 
team. 

The take home trade served by our Off Licence shops continues 
to grow in importance. We have introduced Party Seven as an 
extension of our range of containers for home use. 

Our new draught beer, Watney's Star Light, has been most 
successful in South Wales and South West England. 

During the year we have opened 16 new houses and rebuilt or 
completed major alterations at 75. In capital expenditure and 
maintenance on our tied estate we have spent nearly £6im. 
Our Schooner Inns, of which there are now 16, provide food at 
popular prices in exciting surroundings, and are showing most 
gratifying results. 

The results of our Motel Company have improved considerably. 
Our Hotel Company now operates some 35 establishments. 

On the wines and spirits side the splendid results achieved by 
I.D.V. whose pre-tax profits were up from £3,281,000 to 
£5,719,000, and in which we now have a 37.6% shareholding, 
have amply justified our belief that this is a real growth investment. 

BREWING 

1 think we can justifiably claim that we have always been in the 
forefront of technical development in the Brewing Industry. 
Manns introduced bottled Brown Ale in this country as long ago as 
1880; and Watneys pioneered the keg for beer in 1931, as a means 
of ensuring the stability and consistency of its beer in overseas 
climates. Continuous fermentation is now a feature which plays a 
major role in our production planning. 

We are taking every opportunity to rationalise further our 
production and distribution centres—breweries, bottling stores 
and depots—in order to streamline this major part of our 
operations. 

FINANCE AND PROSPECTS 

Government restrictions on prices and a heavy capital invest¬ 
ment programme are largely responsible for the decrease of £0.6m. 
in profits before tax and the lower rate of return on net assets. In 
spite of reduction in earnings cover, the Board recommend the 
same final dividend as last year, making a total for the year of 17%. 

I think we would be very wrong to allow a temporary falling off 
in profit to obscure the bright future which exists for a company 
like yours operating in the leisure field. While we are mainly 
dependent on the sale of beer we have also followed a consistent 
and enthusiastic policy of diversification into pub catering and 
entertaining—in the first of these fields we were pioneers. 

We are now one of the major brewers in Belgium as a result of 
the acquisition of the Vandenheuvei and Ixelberg Breweries and 
will make full use of the opportunities for expansion of trade 
through their widespread network of cafes and pubs in Belgium 
and Northern France. 

I believe we are right to pursue our policy of continued invest¬ 
ment of capital in projects which offer a good long-term future. 
We are firmly based with large assets in land and licensed property; 
we plan to exploit these to the maximum advantage. During the 
year we have undertaken a major reorganisation of our Group to 
strengthen the functions of Marketing and Production and to make 
sure that our Tied Estate yields a good return. This reorganisation 
will, I am certain, make for better redeployment of our most 
important asset, the people who work for us, in meeting the 
changing circumstances of our business. 


TOWN & COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 

The following are salient points from the circulated statement 

of Mr Ralph C. Yablon, LL.B. (Chairman) : 

* Results: Revenue increased from £i,ia 6 ,o 86 to £ 1 , 898,537 
but because of higher interest rates on Bank borrowing and 
the adverse effect of the devaluation of Sterling in 1967 , the 
profit of £ 58 - 2,984 shows only a modest increase on the earnings 
for the previous year. A total dividend of 21 for the year 
is recommended (last year a i %). 

* Revaluation: The revaluation of the Group’s properties as at 
31 st March, 1968 , shows a surplus of £ 3 , 960 , 741 . The total 
value of properties now owned by the Group amounts to 
£ 32 , 589 , 618 , of which more than 80 % are freehold. 

* United Kingdom: Agreement has been reached with Com¬ 
monwealth Holiday Inns of Canada Ltd. upon a 6 ve year 
programme involving an expenditure estimated at £15 m. 
Through the medium of high quality property investments 
your Company will participate in a growth industry. Your 
Company is continuing its programme of expansion in this 
country principally by the acquisition of shopping centre 
schemes in established centres. A satisfactory rate of progress 
is being maintained. 

* Europe : A site acquired in Kmmen, North Holland, has been 
developed as a shopping centre and lettings of approximately 
80 % were effected prior to completion of the building. Your 
Company shortly intends to develop another shopping centre 
in an expanding part of the country. 

* Outlook : Upon your Company’s record of present achieve¬ 
ment and its potential for future growth, .your Directors are 
confident that increased earnings will be available for Share¬ 
holders, subject only to the limitations imposed by restrictive 
legislation. 


J. GLIKSTEN 
& SON, LTD 

Producen and Distributor! of 
Wood Products 

T'he following is an extract from 
the statement by the chairman, Mr 
R. Law, F.C.A., circulated with« 
the annual report and accounts 
for the year ended 30 th June, 
1968 : 

1968 was a record year. Group 
pre-tax profit amounted to« 
£ 1 , 585,977 as compared with 
^755»449 ' 9 ^ 7 - The direc¬ 

tors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 %, making a total of 33 ^% 
on the Ordinary Stock ( 32 ^% last 
year). The increase is in con¬ 
formity with the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the Government, and had 
it not been for those restric'tions 
your Directors would certainly 
have recommended a more sub- 
suntial increase. 

We have embarked on an ambi¬ 
tious development programme, 
both in the U.K. and in Ghana. 
At the present time turnover and 
profitability are in excess of the 
position at this time last year and, 
with full and healthy order books, 
we should achieve profits this year 
in excess of those for 1967 / 68 . 
Honvever—^ note of caution—any 
extension of the “ credit squeeie " 
cannot fail to affect our business. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every quarter The Economist provides e - 
unique service - en analysis of the 
balance sheets end profit end lots 
accounts of compenies received during 
thft quarter. 

Our industrial Profits and Asaets 
service ie widely used by Government 
depertmenta, economieta. atookbiokers 
end other investment edviaera, • 
compenies and investment institutions 
because it ie 

Up to date - sent out within a month 
of the end of e quarter 

Comprehenelve - about 2,000 
compenies are analyeed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balence sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Sootlonallsed - under clearly 
distinctive induetrial heedinge. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies enslysto is also 
available for £1 p.e. All pricee include 
airmail pottage to any pert of the 
world. The issue of Induetrial Profile 
and Aeeets covering the period 
July-8eptember 1068 may be 
obtained from 

Publlcetiona Department 
The Economist 

26 St James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 6186 
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APPOINTMENT 


Senior Economist 
for Canadian Bank 


Canadian Bank has important opening in its Toronto 
Head Office for a career Economist with at least five years' 
experience in the field of business or financial economics. 
Requires proven writing ability and capacity to provide 
leadership to professional staff. 

Position involves collaboration with Chief Economist 
and administrative line responsibility to top management. 
Attractive salary commensurate with ability and 
experience. 

Application outlining qualifications should be sent to : 

Box No. 2253, The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, 

London, SWl. 


Business Economist 

Esifo Petroleum wishes to recruit a business economist for the Economics 
Division cf Its Treasurer's Department 

The work of the Division is to anulyse. interpret, predict and 4 lve advice on 
economir and hnanclal affairs wr.h speriai lelcvaneo to the eneiKy and oil markets. 

The Buceesatul candidate uill be aged between 23 and 27 vears, have a pood 
honours degree in Economirs and will have h.id experience similar to that required 
in ihla pnaitlon. He will hnd uppoiiunlttes lor a piaareasive careei in the baao 
organlaaCion 

Please apply, giving derails of qualincailonx. etc., to Head of Pecruitment 
(Ref. 2S8II) Employee Relations Department, fc-svi Petroleum Co. Ltd.. Victoria 
Street, London. SWl 


Economic 
^ Analyst 

Amoco U.K. Petroleum Limited, operator for the Gas Council 
—Amoco Group in the production of North Sea Gas, now have 
a vacancy for an Economic Analyst. 

The Economic Analyst will concern himself with the whole 
range of the Company’s activities. He will evaluate all major 
investment proposals, and assist in the development of long 
and short range plans, within the context of national forecasts 
of energy requirements and developments in the oil and gas 
industry. He will initiate and co-ordinate the use of economic 
evaluation techniques within the Company, and assist with the 
E.D.P. applications of economic studies. 

The successful candidate, although unlikely to be more than 
30 years of age, will be able to point to a record of experience 
and achievement in one or more of the functions of investment 
appraisal, operational research and planning, economic analyses 
and forecasts, involving the use of computers. Preferably, he 
will be educated to degree standard in one of the engineering 
disciplines or mathematics, with an additional qualification or 
equivalent experience In economics. 

Please write, in confidence, and giving full personal details to : 
The Employee Relations Manager, 

Amoco U.K. Petroleum Limited, 

St. Alban's House, 59 Haymarket, London, SWl. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5, 63 and 64 


Industrial Marketing Research 
& Planning 

FOUR SENIOR APPOINTMENTS 

As part of our plans to strengthen the marketing research unit, which is based at head 
office in central London, we now have two openings for research supervisors and two 
for research executives. This unit is an integral part of our Marketing Department and 
is deeply involved in the key elements of detailed analysis planning and control. 


RESEARCH SUPERVISORS MARKET RESEARCH 

Responsible to the Marketing Research rycpiiTIlfrft 
Manager, th^ will each build up and train MtUUIIft® 

J j*“*I5"* These positions involve working with limited 

outlets, the other in transport industries. .. . u-i*. . 

Both supervisors will plan and execute supervision and require ability to execute 

surveys, control research contractors and be a** stages of a major study. Their work will 

expected to assess the implications for the range over the planning and execution of 

company of research findings with sp^ial surveys, demand and sales forecasting, 

reference to the strategic options which 

they disclose. Each section will also handle of economic data, evaluation of 

demand and sales forecasts and the analysis company performance and administration 
and presentation of economic data. work on marketing systems. 

All four posts are open to men or women : the age range is not critical but it is unlikely 
that candidates under 30 would be suitable for the supervisor posts. A good honours 
degree and at least three years in industrial market research involving technical matters 
are essential. Experience in research consultancy would be useful as would fluency in a 
seejMM European language. 


Salary will be negotiated initially and reviewed annually. Alembership of the TI contributory 
pension scheme. Applications giving full details of qualifications and 
1 experience should quote reference S.443 and be addressed to the 


BACO 

AIbUMINIUM 


staff Managcir, The British Aluminiiun Co. Ltd., Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square, London, SWl. 


School of Oriental and 
African Studies 
University of London 
WCl 

K^SEARCH ASSISTANT reouirvd 
for research project in the hlatory 
of trade In the iTUi and lUtn 
centuries. Applicants should be 
vraduales In atatlsttca or rconomlcs 
or history. l8-iiionih appaliitment 
beginning as soon as poaelble after 
January l, 19C9. 8alar.v in range 
£l.20n-£l,400 per annum Applica* 
tluna, giving full detall& of age. 
natlunaflty. qualiRcatloris (including 
degreen with clasoes) and any rele¬ 
vant experience, should reach Dr. 
K. N Chaudhurl at the School 
not later than January 10. i960. 


Corpus Christl College, 
Oxford 

Appointment of Bursar 

AppUeationa are Invited for the post o| 
Burear and ORlclal Fellow with 
reaponslbiltiies for the finance, domextic 
affairs, building and estates of the 
Ciollegc, to take up office not later than 
Ortober 1, 196U. iwlary not less than 
£3,000 with bouse or housing allowance 
of C525 and pension provision. Further 

btalnable from the President 


University of Natal 

Department of Economics, 

DurbanI Pietermaritzburg 

Applications are invited from eultably 
qualified persons for appoi ntment to 
post of SENIOR LECTORER OR 
LECTURER. 

The salary eealea attached to the poet 
■re : 

Senior Lecturer: R4.600 x 150— 

.»-iu,w.. 

In addition, an annual vacation bonus 
Is payable subject to TTeoaory RegulAtlons. 

The commencing salary will be dependent 
on the qualifications and/or experience of 
the successful applicant. 

Further particulars of the peat and of 
the ooneomltani amentUes aiieh aa 
travelling eapenass on ffrat appointment, 
pension, nwaical aid. stall bursary aim 
housing loan sohemes; long leave epneU- 
ttons. etc., are obtainable from the 
Association of Oomn^wealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Manborough Rouse. 

Pall Mall, London, BWl. 


AppUeationa must be IMted 
iter thin January 31, lUa. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

A well-qufltified young Economist who is familisr with modern 
techniques of Administration and Data Processing is required 
to develop management information systems in s modern and 
fast-expanding computer environment. The work will offer an 
exciting challenge and considerable career proapects to a young 
man who wishes. to play his full part in Britain's industrial 
expansion. Initial remuneration £1750 per annum. 


Write to: 


The General Manager, 

Isle Computer Servicea Ltd., 
Forum House, 15/18, Lime Street, 
London, EC3. 


Woolwich Polytechnic, 
London, SE18 

DEPARTMBirr OP MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the 
post of 

Lecturer in Management 
Accounting 

Candidates should have specialist 
research and/or Industrial 
experience In one or more of the 
following : Investment analysis, 
mechanical information systems, 
costing and estimating, long range 
planning. 

The department Is large and 
developing, offering a wide range 
of advanced ccursss in depth. 
Research and consultancy are 
encouraged The successful appli¬ 
cant win Join an enthusiastic team 
ol specialists. 

Salary scale ; Lecturer Grade 11 
£1.726 - £2.280 + £85 London allow- 
anoa. Assistance may be given 
towards household removal 
expenses. 

Application forms and further 

a rttculars from the Clerk to the 
tvernlng Body, Woolwich Poly¬ 
technic. Wellington Street. London, 
8E18. to whom completed appli¬ 
cations should be returned by 
January 21. loee. 


University of tbe 

Witwatersrand, 

Jobannesborg 

DEPARTMENT OF OOMBIERCE AND 
APPLIED BCONOMIOB 


Applicsktlons are invited for appointments 
to the above-mentioned vacant poete. 

Outlet are to be aatumed as soon as 
possible. AMlIcatioas will be considered 
from candidates sj^lally quaUfted in any 
branch of eeonoinlea. AMUty to take part 
in the teaching of buaineM administration, 
banking and monetary policy, economic 
fluotuaUena, the economies of the 
bastneee unit, busmees eyclee and other 

meomDiSdaSm*** * special 

The salary scales attached to the 
poets are : 

R4200 X 150—R4800 x 300—R6700 
(Senior Leclurerj 
R3150 X 150—RSMO (Leoturer) 

In addition an annual vacation bonus is 
payable in terms of Government 
regulations ktsmbershlp of a pension 
fund and a staff medical aid fund la 
compulsory. 

Applicants are advised to obtain a copy 
of the information sheet relating to 
tbe vacancies from the Association of 
Otenmonwealth Universities (Branch 
OTce), Marlborough House. Pall Mall. 
London BWi. 

Appllcatlona close in South Africa and 
London on January 31, t9t9. 


Electricity 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 

SALARY: £2,335 TO £2,680 

A Senior Boonomtat la required in the TUIffi and BoonomlCf Section 
of the Board's Oommerclal t>epartiiMiit at Head OAce. Applicants 
should have an Honours Deireo in Hecnomles and aome experience 
in the Kleotrlclty Supply Industry would be an advantage. Preferred 
age 3g/40. 

pe person appointed will be responsible for preparing foracasts of 
ttie eoonomlo growth within dhe Area of the Bei^ and for eatlmatlBg 
for several years ahead the aales and purdiaaes of energy. He will 
have the reaponslblllty for the preparation and pricing of the Board'a 
tariffs for general mipplhe «o the main elaeseo of consumer, and for 
larp Industrial users where there are special considerations. Be will 
^6 required to advise on the eeooomlo operaUoo of the Board’s 
i^aUlng aetivttico, indndlng soies throusn a large aumtwr of retail 
^ops, and to assist and adviae on market reataroh and investlgatlona 
into oonsumer ebaractenatlca. 

cunently ptaanlmr ‘leorganiaatlon of ita atrueture which 
will be based on a Head OfRoc at Otwater, but until the new ofBoes 
MU oompleced In Ute MiB, aucoeesful appUcaat will operate from 
the prsMOt Bead OStob In Liverpool. Bouaing convenient to both 
looaUcne la available in the Wlrral.. 

J** fbcma to bo obtained fiom the 

Svemtary ^ersennel). BlemepaMe and Nerth Walee EleeMeitv 
tevo Lane. PnU Mall. Uveipool, 14 7DB. 

Cloaing Date » 13th JUmuMir, IMg. 



Chemical Engineer 

meed 25-30 required for editorial stall 
of International chemical Industry Journal. 
The right man must have worked on 
process evaluation In a major chemical 
manufacturing or engineering company. 
The Job la Ideal for someone who 
wishes to broaden his experlenee of the 
chemical Industry and is willing to work 
hard to strict doadllnea. We are prepared 
to negoUate with candidate's employera 
for a two/three year secondment arrange¬ 
ment or to make a permanent appoint¬ 
ment. Write jrtvlag d^lls and preeent 
salary to L-E.M.. Ueywood-Temple 
industrial Pubitcations Ltd., 31-30. 
Bowling Green Lane, London. ECl. 


University of Kent at 
Canterbory 

FACULTY OP SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Reader or Senior Lecturer in 
South East Asian Studies 

Applications are invited for apMlnt- 
ment in the Faculty of Social 
Selenees (with effect from October 
1. 1068) as Reader or Senior 

Lecturer In South East Asian 
Studies. 

The person appointed will be 
responsible for tstabllshlna South 
Best Allan Studies In tne Uni- 


Further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Reilly, The Cornwallis 
Building. The University. Canter¬ 
bury. Kent. Completed applications 
(three copies) should be received 
not later than Monday, February 17. 
1980. (Quote: A31/68.) 


DEVELOP5IBNT ANALYSTS LTD. 
have vacanolee for economlste. 
geoffraphors and others with experl¬ 
enee or intoreat In a wide range of 
land-use. planning and business 
development problems. Psrt-time 
as well as full-time posto available. 
Salary negotiable in relation to 
age and experlenco. Details to 
R. W. Evely, 27 Victoria Square. 
London, BWI. 


University of Warwick 

ilppointment in Sconomlct 

Applications art invited for a 
Lectureship and sn Assistant 
Lectureship In Economics from 
Oetober 1999. The Unlvn-Hty would 
like to appoint eandldatoe able to 
teach In industrial leoaemicB. 
Boonometrlee or Mathematical 
Btattstlei, but applleattons from 
Oandldatee In other fltide wlU be 
no lees seriously considered 

initial salary, depending on 
quaUfleatlons and txpeiienoe, in 
the following aealos: Lecturer— 
Cl .470 X l90r>-C2,010 X £80— 
£2^80 X f«^ei.370 (bar) x £00 
—£3,830. Afalatent Leotttrer-^l.l06 
X £75—£1.180 X £KL.-£1,340. Super¬ 
annuation benefits and removal 
allowance payable. 

Further details and application 
forms are available from the 
Registrar, University^ol Warwick. 
Coventry OV4 7AL. brwhom ai^- 
cations (namnt three Referees) 
should be rethmed January 31. 
1969. 



STAFF WRITER 

Tep-rankine monthly ell Journal 
requires economic journalist with Inter¬ 
national outlook, proforably aeod 28-J5. 
wiliine to spoclallso on efll and'related 
IndustrloB. (irasp of basic economic 
principles essential. Languapee an 
advantage. Five-day week. Pension 
scheme. Reply in confidence to Editor, 
Petroleum Prew Service, 24 Ludgate 
Hill, Uonden, EC4' 


Dondee College of 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP MANAGEMENT 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Three-year research project to study 
“ Industrial Orixaliatlon in the 
Jute industry supported by the 
Social Bournes Research Council. 

A Research Assistant 

is rsqulred to participate in the 
above study. 

Applicants should have previous 
experience in social science reacarch 
and will be responsible lor the 
following aspects of the forth¬ 
coming programme: 

(1) The ordering and systematisa¬ 
tion of the research data. 

(Ill The statistical procseiinf of 
the research date. 

AddltlonBlly, some experience In 
the techniques of interviewing will 
be an advantage. 

The appointment Is to conunence 
as soon at posslblo. 

Salary will be on the scale £1,280 
X 100 to £1.450 for the tenure of 
the post which will be for a 
maximum of three years. A SuMr- 
annuatlon Scheme may be available. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forma may b# obtained from 
the Head of Dopartment. Depart¬ 
ment of Management and Social 
Studies, EXurulec Oollefi of Tech¬ 
nology. BoU Street, Dundee, and 
completed forms should be returned 
to him by Friday, January 17. lOgO. 


University of Essex 

Department of Government 

Applications are invited for a poet 
of ASSISTANT LECrURER/ 
LECTURER (£1,105—£2,630) in 
Mathematical Polltlca from 
October l. 1969. 

AppUcatloru (six copies quoting 
reference 5f8/23/S) must icaoh the 
Reglsuar, University of Beeox. 
Wlvenhoe Park, Colchester, from 
whom further particulars arc 
obtainable. January 17. 1969 


EDUCATION 


THE COT UHlVERSrrY_ 
St John Streot. London. ECl 

The Gresham 
Lectures 

Throe one-hour lectures on 
LI 
EP 
Pr 

of 


BE YOUR OWN 
ECONOMIST 

Inftotion, Prieot, Incomte, Growth, 
Roeoetiono. Employment Money, 
Trade, etc. 

12-week evenino eeurtei in eeo- 
nomlci begin Jen. 14 and It, 
7 to • p.in._ (silendBnee Tuee. 
or Thura.) at 

Henry George School of Soeiol 
Science 177 Vouxholl Bridge Rood, 
SW1. Incluiivo foe 30e. Write for 
proopectuo or phone 01434 487g. 
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EDUCATION 




study at Home 1 

Bucceuful tuition lor O.C.E. “ O" ond 
“A" (all Board!) London Univ.. I 

B.8c Econ.. B.A., B.8C.. LL.B.. al!u , 
DlplonuiB. Certificate!, Bar. Bankers, 
Bceretaruil,. Statlatioal and other 
ProfcHlonal Exams. Prospectus Free Irom 
Wyndham Mllllian. M.B.K.. M A., 

Wolsecir Hall, Oxford i*®*) 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc(Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Law, Costlna. Banking, Insurance. 
Marketing, O.C E. and many (non-exani ) 
courses in business subjects Including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which interested, to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. ora), at. Albans. ^ ^ 

or Mil at 30 . dueen Victoria Street. 
London, BC4. ^ef: 01.348 8874. 

(Pounded 1010.) ^ _ 

London School of 
Econojnics: University 
of London 

Centre for International Studies 

PEUiOWSHlPB IN INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES FOR THE SESSION 1900-70 

Applleatlons (7 copies) are invited 
from scholars for two Fellowships In 
International Studies tenable at this 
School from October 9. 1909 The 
Fellowships are awarded normally for 
one year, but they need not necessarily 
surt at the betinning of the coming 
academic aesslon The salary will be within 
the range of £1,500 - £2.000 
These Fellowships are offered aa part ol 
a programme for the extension of 
international studies in the United 
Kingdom. Applicanu should normally be 
graouatea in the Social Sciences (par- 
Ucularly Economics. History. International 
RelaUons. Law or Politics) and be at 
the pofC-doctoral or equivalent level 
First preference will be given to those 
wishing to undertake research on some 
aspect of contemporary China, or the 
Soviet union, or Eastern Europe, and 
the relationships between these areas 
and other parts of the worWi *»ut 
applicants concerned with other fields 
of international Relations will be con- 
sldered. in addition to pursuing their 
own research, research fellows will be 
expected to participate in seminar activities 
and in other forms of taachlng by 
arrangement Candldataa on sabbatical 
leave will be considered. 

Applications, Including the names ox 
three retereea, and an outline of the 
proposed programme of study and research, 
should be received not later than 
February 1, 1960. by The Organising 
Secrotary, Centre for International Studies 
(Room 0103), The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street. London, WC2. _ 

London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 

The Noel Buxton Studentship 
in International Relations 

With the aid of a grant provided by 
the Noel Buxton Trust, a Research 
Studentship in InternatipiMl Relations 
tenable at the London School of l^oiwnilcs 
and Political Science has been established 
for a limited period- The studentship 
will be offered for award in 1999. 

The regulations for the studentship are 
aa follows: 

(1) It shall be open to exceptionally 
well qualified men and women who 
are graduates of a university. 

(3) The field for research or study shall 
be any subject calculated to promote 
the better understanding of the 
problems of international peace 
and security (including ^ 
dlsarmaitteni). Some preferem. 
however, mayJM given to subjwts 
asiociated with one or other of 
the more urgent jntemationaV 
n^lema of the day. ^ 

(3) ^e holder of the studentship will 
be required to follow an approved 
course of study or research in the 
field defined in regulation (3). 
whether leading to a higher degree 
or not. ^ . a., w •• 


(4) The value of each studentohlp ahall 
not axoe^ 

normally m held for a period of 
not lees than two yeen et a time. 

ApolloatlonB for the studentehlp, which 
sho^ be In writing, must give full 
particulars of the applicant's career and 
of interest In the relevant field of 
Mudy, and man lyewed by tht^^ 

London Lhool of ItenomlessAd Volitieal 
Sclenoe. Houghton^eet. Aiding _ 
London, Vf02 by February The 

namee of two referees should be given. 

In sneeptlonal clreumetaneeg. appllestloni 
may be conaldei^ from cirodtwias wim 
expect to graduate before Oeteber in the 
year of award. 


The Londpn School of 
Economics ahd Political 
Science 

CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 

Oraduate Studentships in 
International Stu^s for the 
Session 1969-70 

The London School of Economics and 
Political Science Invitee appllMtlons from 
well qualified graduates and those who 
expect to grailuate this roar for up to 
four Studentships tenable at the tehool- 
The value of each Student^lp will be^,^_ 
£750 a year plus fees , the Studentships 
will be available In the first Instance 
for one year, but they will normally 
be renewable for up to a further two 

B mrs subject to satisfactory prMress 
uccessful applicants wlU be expected to 
register a.H full-time studenU In the 
Oraduate School in October 1969. 

The Studentships will be awarded for 
the purpose of enabling the holders to 
read for a Ph.D. or other suitable 
postgraduate degree at the School In some 
field of International studies, and 
especially rontemporary Ohli». the 
USSR, and Eastern Europe. The term 
Internstional Studies In this context 
Includes the study of the politics, 
economics, law. social structure or modern 
history of a single country or group 
of countries in the areas listed, as well 
as the relationships net ween these areas 
and other parts of the world Some 
preference will be given to applicants 
Intending to make their career In 
international studies, particularly in 
university teaching. No language 
ciuallflcatlon la required, but suceasaful 
applicants will be expected to acquire 
a Knowledge of the appropriate language 
in the course of their siudles. 

Applications by letter accompanied by 
a brief curr.culam vKac. a general 
indication of the field of advanced study 
or research In which the applicant is 
interested, and the names 01 two 
referees should reach the Secretary, The 
Oraduate School, The London School of 
Economies and Political Science, Houghton 
Street. Aldwych. London, WC3 by 
February 2S. 1989. Only a formal letter 
of application Is necessary from studenU 
who nave already applied to, or been 
accepted by, the Oraduate School 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICES 


MONTKCATINI EDISON (MILAN. ITALY) 
announces that it has granted licences 
under patent righU (other than in the 
United States and ItaW) of MontmatliU 
Edison. Professor Karl Ziegler (Muelhelm. 
Germany) and the Dunliro Company 
(London. England) to DSM-Holland 
(N.V. NederUndu Staat Smljnen), 
Farbwerke Hoechet A.O. ChemlsclM Werke 
Huels A.G. and Es«o Chemical Company 
(UB.A.) liberalising the sale of Bthylera/ 
Propylene baaed Elastomers, developed by 
Professor Oiulio Natta (Milan) with the 
collaboration of members of Montecatinl 
Edison’s research staff. 

Under these new agreements, the licensor 
and licensees may ■cU these synthetic 
elastomers in almost all of Europe as 
well as Latin America. Australasia. Asia 
and Africa. 

These agreementa replace end amplify 
previous agreements with More Ltd. 
marketing nghu. 

DBM-Holland la already commercially 
producing these Elastomers particularly 
the so called *' EPDM " In (roleen 

4 Holland). The German plant uf 
tunawerke Huels (a company through 
which HOECHST and Huels will exercise 
the licences gives to them) will be on 
stream In the first half of 1971. In Italy, 
only Montecatinl Edison Is producing these 
Elastomers. Esso will sell these Elastomers 
under its agreement in the licensed 
countries and has obtained production 
rlghta tor these products In Prence end 
Scandinavia. 

Through the expanded marketing of these 
Elastomers a development for these 
products in other industrial countries, 
particularly In Europe, comparable to 
the one they have already achieved In the 
United Statea. la anticipated In the 


Speoulgtivo. Short TeVm 
TRADING ACCOUNTS 
menaaed personally by 
ROBERT F. KOWAL 
Minimum $80,000 buying poWlr 
ANNETT PARTNERS LIMITED 
Mombori all Canadian Stock . 
Exchangaa 

Our • Affllialaa Mambara of all 
Unitad Stataa. Stock Exchangoa 
11 King Straat, Wast TORONTO 1. 
Canada. 


. NEW YORK’S 




HOTEL 

ABLTLE 


am/ iteUf/t!'n/ia/ 
occa^aHC^. 




« MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
" NEW YORK, N.Y. KKUt 

*4 CABLE: THECARLYLE 

B NEWYORK 

■ TELEX: 620692 


Ilet 

Jiitlie 

slragin 


That's what we say in Australia, where we have a large banking 
network with over 1,000 branches, and we're right here in 
London at your service. 

You want to know more about markets, economic conditions 
and opportunities for trade and investment ? Our knowledge of 
these matters is extensive, first hand and up-to-date and our 
complete range of banking services is at the disposal of all who 
may find them helpful. 

Your enquiries are invited. 

Commonwealth 
Trading Bank 
of Australia 

Chief London Office: 8 Old Jewry. London E.C.2 
Head Office: 

Box 2719. G.P.O.. Sydney. N.S.W.. 2001. Australia 


■•glstorsd M X Ntwip^r. Autbetlged at SMond GIms Mali. Post Oflles Dept.. Otuwm. Prlntod tn England. by.jSkctrtcM JPro ss MmlUj. ^ 

PubllAbd by thm WtSSSSk Ntwcpiptr Ltd., xt 88 at. Jumi’s atrwt. London. 8.W.I. Teltphono: 01-CM 8188. Pootog* on this laguo: UK Id.; Ovonsns H. 
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ST0CK PRICIS AND YIELDS 



Prtoii.l9il 

OriliiMy 

Pricoi 

Chamo 

YloM 



Siockt 

Doc 

silica 

Doc 

HUb 

Low 


3I.19IB 

Doc. IB 

31 



■oflInftOtIlirniMiicM 



m 

2l9*t 

Aiftmono ik. 

as?, 

-IS 

54 

tft 

4IJ 

AMItordMvIloc. 

-0-2 

4-3 


Sft 

Autt.«N.Z. Bk. 
•<8tloc<ioo. 


tip 

27 

3-4 

ns 

80 

. .B.orAiiiirlei 

VIS 

-I8S 

3<4> 

ft 

Sf* 

'^B.orirtlMd 

B.of Montrtil 


-V 

2*4 

23 

I 

85/9 

X 

B.orN.S.WilM 

B.tfrSeo4lMd 

B. Brumlloi 

FrlBJMSO 


2<2 

3-8 

40 

2SI 

1780 

B.48 9irtoP.B. 

Pr.l9SB 

+ I8'S 

4-1 


87/9 

Btrdtfi 

*9/9 

+a/8 

3 2 

67/» 

49^ 

41/9 

BordlMDCO 

BOLSA 

78/-^ 

88/- 

-8d 

-1/9 

31 

28 

\M 

9/7»i 

Bewimkor 

13/8 

5-7 

£l3fu 

fi'S* 

Omi. Imp. Com. 

£IP4 

-Ss 

IB 


84/- 

CtMTCorod Bulk 

82/-1 


3 8 


sr 

ChuiorhouM Grp. 

82/8 

+3d 

3-8 

m 

ClwM MtnhiCCMi 

181 

-I's 

30 


242 

Commortbink 

D175 

+3 

29 

l«4 

100 

Crodit COmclal. 

Fr.HI-5 

-01 

2-9 

577 

472 

Crodit Fenclor 

Pr.4U-5 

+ 11 s 

3-5 

JfTS 

2730 

Crodit Suiuo 

Fr.S.39S0 

+25 

1-8 

2S2 

228 

CrodIttiiKolt 


+ 1 

4-1 

344 

289 

OouMcho Bulk 

+2*f 

2 4 

3I3S 

285 

Droulnor Bank 

D.300 5 

-1 

2-7 

US 

55 

nrtt Nat. Qty 

ITTa 

-8 

2*7 

*7/6 

33/9 

Hunbroc 

84/- 

-2/8 

20 

34/3 


HIM. Sunuol 

30/9 

-2/8 

+s 

19 

CI3S 

OPi 

Hengk'i. B Sh. 

<I3S 

39 

114/- 

58/8 

KoyMrUllmaiin 

112/- 

+7/- 

2 2 

4f/l 


KMimort Bon. 

48/8 


2 3 

6SM 

Krodlotbuik 

Fr.B.8410 

-80 

22 

203 

185 

Kundonkrodic 

0.201 . 

+2's 

37 

1328 

lon 

Lunborc L'Ind. 

Fr.B.l344 

+ 18 

4 1 

73/3 

52/9 

18/2*4 

Lloydi 

87/3 

+2/9 

3 4 

41/3 

Lombard Banklni 38/- 

ManursHanovarTruil 888*4 

•3d 

27 

71 

45 

.3 


84,200 

82,700 

Modlobanca 

L78.240 

f840 

i'j 

38/- 

I9/I0*i 

IS/4*4 

81/3 

Morcintlio Crod. 

28/-* 

+ 1/- 

4 1 


Morcury Soa. 

Midluid 


-S/- 

10 

87/- 

79/9 

+3d 

3 5 

18/1*1 

9/i«4 

Hiniior Aunt. 

•l^t 


28 

71/4 

38/r4 

Montafuo Trust 

'•8d 

1-4 

I3IS 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

+ 3*s 

... 

85/- 

fL 

Nat.» Grindlayi 

74/8 

4-8d 

3-8 

4 15 

2 80 

Nat. Auitra. 

SA4U 

+0 37 

2-8 

H'f* 

18/3 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

i9/4't 

+ l'id 

3 9 

82/3 

88/8 

Nat. Wou. 

78/9 

■+2/3 

3 5 

l»*i 

127*1 

Norsk. Craditbk. 

%IS2*i 

+2*t 

81 

£15 

£8S 

Rmal Canada 
Scnrodars 

£T4»4 

+ IS 

i-B 


53/- 

115/- 

+4A- 

1-3 

12.175 

SodOM Gonoral 

Fr.B.I3.200+S0 

41 

4l/8i« 


Standard Bank 

81/- 

+3d 

3-8 

432 

Suox 

Fr.382 

1-22 

3 4 

3480 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Pr.S.3330 

VIO 

M 

5405 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.537S 

+ 15 

1-8 

2/‘ 

48/8 

Union Discount 

80/8 


5 0 

M/- 

18/8 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 

21/8 

Ti/- 

4-8 

1205 


liMuranco 




704 

Allianz Vorslch. 

%II89 

+34 

1 5 

59,500 

49.575 

Ass. Gontrall 

UklOOO 

+ 1700 

0-8 


49/4 

Comm. Union 

84/- 

+7/- 

3 9 

Stt- 


EagloScar 

90/- 

+3/8 

31 


113/9 

Molt. B Low Lifb 

202/8 

+ 13/9 

2 1 

39^ 

27/4 

Gon. Accidont 

34/- 

+ 1/8 

2-9 

38/8 


GuaMian Boyal EmH. 

35/- 

+ 8d 

3 9 

S? 


Logai B Gonoral 


+ 3/8 

2-2 

800 

Nat. Nodriandn. 

%|no 

+7 

2-3 

5 /- 

55/- 

32/l*f 

POarl ' 

tth 

-+9/8 

2 8 


PhotniN 

40/8 

+ 1/- 

3 5 

ss 


Prudontlal 'A' 

8S/9 

+3/9. 

2-3 

SP 

40/8 

Boyal 

48/9 

+ 4/1 

43 

75 /“ 


Sun Alllanet 

84/9 

+5/- 

4-3 

139 

100 

Talsho Mar. B F. 

Y.ilB 

4-7 

238 

115 

TokloMaHno 

Y.207 


2-7 

sa 

5700 


VohldoBGon. 

Zurich Ins. 

59/3 

Fr.Si8Q0 

iife 

2-3 

28 



BooworioOi Itc. 
Alliod Browortos 

23/7*4 

tl/3 

3 4 

\7fPt 

228 

S“ 

Bass, Charrintton 

l8/40*s 

4-8 

173 

Bels N.V. 

FI/228 

+5 

2-9 

Jli;. 


Cdurogo, B. B 5. 

11/- 

+ lg 

4*0 

X 

L!P 

Oittlllon 

17/1*1 


4-2 

38*« 

DIKIIL Soaf rams 

844*i 

•rS 

21 
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Friees. 

1918 

Ordfnery 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stecki 

Dec. 

since 

Dec. 

High 

Lawr 


31. 1948 

Dec 18 

31 

IV/I 

10/3 

Exprais Dry. ‘A* 

Fitch Lovell 

Gelgy- 

11/2*4 

i *44 

5 0 

UVo' 

8920 

10/3*4 

18/4 

Fr.S877S 

- 7’uf 
4250 

2 2 

0 5 

n\ 

4SS 

General Foods 

S8I'. 

2’. 

2 9 

42>t 

24 

GenersI Mills 

137*4 


21 

nii 

St 

Glaxo 

98/4 

15/6 

1-5 

4»'i 

Holm 

S47*« 

*4 

2 4 

43/6 

SI/- 

Herlicks 

43/4 

I 9/10*1 

2'5 

1840 


L'OrosI 

Fr.l840 

i9l 

0 9 

11,050 

Moiu 

L.saso 

-20 

... 

3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3720 

4 145 

1 5 

l«7 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.155 9 

^ 20 8 


lOO't 

81*4 

Proaer Gambit 

S84*. 

-5*. 

28 

45/4 

29/- 

Rsnk»>Hevis 

42/-* 

4d 

43 

48/3 

34/- 

Reckitt A Coim. 

68/- 

i 9/6 

2 3 

10/4 


Ross Group 

9/1*. 

1 4d 

2 2 

8940 

Ssndoz 

Fr.Se940 

t340 

1-3 

24/- 

17/10*. 

Schweppes 

23/10*1 

- 7'id 

3 1 

21/3 

12/4*1 

Spilieri 

Tste A Lyle 

17/6 

1 l*id 

3 9 

39/4 

32/9 

35/- 

i-l/3 

5 7 

20/- 

13/4*. 

Unlgate 

Unll^r 

I4/6* 

4 3d 

4 4 

84/- 

43/9 

69/9 

i 1/4 
- 5/'- 

2 1 

sr 

191/3 

Unilever NV. 

255/- 

2 S 


United Alicuitt 

45/i 

i3d 

30 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7», 

I7/9»4 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

22/6» 

. 1/4 

3 5 

I4/I0'i 

11/7*. 

BLMC 

14/8*4 

^ 1/4*4 

3 0 

87't 

53*4 

Boeing 

-854*4 

*4 

... 

48*4 

34*1 

Caterpillar Tract. 

I43S 

- 3*4 

2 8 

72't 

48*4 

Chrysler 

S54 

1*. 

3 4 

134 

101 . 

Citroen 

Fr.llO 

>2 4 


435 

381 

Daimler>Benx 

D4II 

I 4 

2 2 

38/4>. 

22/1*. 

Dowty Group 

34/1*. 

-4*.d 

2-9 

57/- 

34/9 

Dunlop 


. 1/- 

3 6 

3014 

24if1 

Fiet 

L.299S 

i 94 

3-8 

37/- 

24/- 

Ford <BDR) 

32/- 

1/7*. 

3 2 

4SS 

41*4 

Gen. Dynamics 

$44*. 

, 2*4 

2 2 

»/3 

39/3 

44U 

Gen. Mts (Un.) 

46/4 

■-'r 

3 5 

4r4 

Goodyear 

SS4 

2 7 

70/3 

39,'9 

Hawker Siddeley 

45/4*. 

• 4/4*. 

1 2/- 

3 7 

47/- 

23/5*4 

Honda (EDR) 

34/3 

2 8 

274 

105 

Romauu 

Y.1I4 

. 1 

3 5 

S9U 

40*4 

Lockheed 

S47*. 

1 '• 


48/9 

43/4*1 

J. Lucas 

48/- 

14/4 
* '» 

2 5 

24*1 

14 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

SC.13*. 


57H 

44*4 

S49'. 

• *4 


894 

694 

Michelln 'B' 

Fr.850 

20 

1 S 

301 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.2I4 

- 7 

3 7 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

PircTlI-Spa 

Fr.l39 

|9 

4 3 

4230 

3120 

L.3620 

. 102 

30 


42/1*. 

Rolls-Royce 

48/9 

.2/3 

4 4 

10/9 

5/i 

Reetes Mtrs. ‘A* 

91- 

. 6d 


2: 

17/4*. 

Smiths Indust. 

38/9 

■rifi 

2 8 

190 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%I90 


5 8 

449 

248 

Toyota Motors 

f327 

! 14 

2*4 

82% 

59 

United Aircraft 

165*1 

3*4 


439*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%5t4 

• 2 

3 9 

345 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.34S 

, 27 

1 0 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

18/7*. 

3d 

3 1 

18/4 

11/3 

WllmoC'Sreedcn 

17/- 

- 4*id 

3 2 



OfKco fqulp.. Photo 

1. 



324 

84 

Canon Camera 

Y.244 

9 

2 5 

86*4 

44*1 

Eastman Kodak 

873*4 

- 3*. 

I 5 

343 

128 

Fu)| Photo 

Y.174 

. II 

2 7 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.IS42 

4 12 

3 2 

70/- 

41/3 

Gestotner 'A* 

70/- 

i 1/4 

I'Z 

323 

141 

Nippon Optical 

Y278 

. 2 

2 2 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti Priv 

L.3205 

. 148 

2 7 



Guild 

Xerox 

34/3 

8267*. 

- 3d 

4*4 

3 4 

0-6 

58/r. 


Papor A Puhliahlng 

57/4*. 

4'nl 


44/- 

Bowaier Paper 

4 4 

23/- 

15/- 

British Printing 

Bunzi Pulp A P. 

20/3 

- lO'td 

3-7 

42/- 

29/9 

32/4 


2 0 

43’4 

41*4 

Crown Zeller. 

156*4 

3*4 

3 9 

35/3 

24/7*. 

DRG 

32,6 


4 1 

I9/I'> 

15/4 

Inc. Fubllihlng 

14/9 

“6*id 

5 3 

14/- 

6/10*. 

Invorcsk Pmr 
MacMillan Bi. P. 

ll/l*. 

. 1/3 

12 

29** 

17*4 

SC.28*. 

«4 

.. 

55*4 

40 

McGrSw Hilt 

S4l*a 


1 7 

50/4 

14/4 

News of the WId. 

44/- 

- 3/6 

4 3 

40/6 

H/5 

S. Purson 

40/- 

3d 

2 5 

34/9 

13/3 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 

34/9 

i9d 

1 4 

55/10*1 

34/6 

55/7*. 

3/10*. 

45 

5d/- 

3f/3 

33/- 

W. H. Smith ‘A* 

55/9 


3 2 

20/3 

Themnin Organ. 

31/3 

,2/4 

4-5 

67/4 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

67/- 

^2/3 

3-4 



Proporty 




13/10*1 

7/4*. 

CapiMl A Countlea 

I3/I0*a 

153/- 

i 1/. 

2 5 

140/- 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammnrsns. 'A* 

1 18/4 

2-6 

85/- 

42/4 

85/- 


1 2 

30/4 

17/0*4 

Land Securities 

30/4 

2-2 

44/- 

25/4 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

46/7* 

.6/9 

4-0 

I3/I0*t 

4/4*4 

Lon. Merch. Secs. 

I3/J»4 

1 I'kI 

2-8 


14/4 

14/9 

Metropolitan Est A Pty 27/9 

St. Martins 31/9 

• 4*id 

4-3/9 

2 2 

2 8 


1 l/4's 

Sec. Covcnc Gdn. 

27^*1* 

■7*«J 

<2 0) 

470 

S. G. Immobllsiro 

•)8 

4 3 

70/- 

41/4 

Stock Conversn. 

68/- 

,-4/6 

0-8 



Alrlinos A Shipping 




34*4 

24*4 

Amarkan Airllnsa 

S3S 

1 l*a 

... 

37/- 

23/l*s 

Brit. A Comm. 

37/- 

-.1/- 

3 6 

22/4 

ll/l*. 

Cammell Laird 

20/3 

-H/3 

31 

40/- 

11/4*. 

Cunard 


4 4 

51/9 

23UI0*. 

Furness Withy 
Hsriand A V^lff 

-6d 

5 3 

28/4 


24/- 

-3d 


1400 

I2IS 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.il60 

-20 

2-4 

415 

I47*a 

KU. 

FI.2I2 

-2 

3 3 

114 

74*1 

LuiMto 

5L78’. 

i2 

... 

3!f 

St 

Ocssnauamship 

Pan Amsricsn 

k 

+ 1/- 

+ h 

41 

t-S 

48/- 

28/9 

P.AO.DMd. 

43/3 

jSd 

4.7 

3S/I0*t 

J?? 

Swan. Hunter 

30/3 

-3d 

4-4 ^ 

1040 

Swissair (Bosror) 

Fr.S.835 

-15 

3-4*’ 

SO 

35 

TWA 

S42S 

-2*. 

2-3 

44*s 

34*s 

United Airlines 

843 

t IS 

... 


Prices. 

ifN 

OvsHnnry 

Prko, 

Chango 

Yield 



Stocks 

Dec. 

tince 

Dec 

High 

Storos 

It» 1968 

Oec.'.tB 

31 


499 

Bijenkorf 

%i90 

-4 

2 4 

30/4*. 

Wl*t 

Boots Pore Drug 

uim 

+ 1/9 

1-7 

14/1*1 

24^-^ 

Bril. Home Stn. 


1 1/7*1 

3-1 


British Shoo 

22/- 

-6d 

4-5 

32/4 

w 

Montague Burton 
Debennams 

32/4 

-1-2/- 

3 1 

45/- 


38/3 

f6d 

S-5 

197 


Galeries LaNyette 

Pr.l54*. 

1 17*. 

2 2 

597 


Galenas Preedes 

sr 

17 

3 0 

70/4 

M/3 

Grattan Ware. 

1 9d 

2 4 

38 

•w» 

G. T. A. A P. 

S36 

... 

4 2 

44/f . 

w/d*. 

GU5 A' 

59/1*. 

+ 4*.d 

3-2 

33/- 

3^" 

House of Fraser 

25/1*1 

+-P.d 

S-5 

3330 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3l40 

h40 

2 3 

19/10*. 

H/* 

Int. Storss 

17/7*.* 

4*.d 

3-2 

880 

441 

Karstadi 

S5S.. 

■4 

2 1 

350 

192*. 

Kaufhef 

14*. 

2 3 

1238 

824 

La Redoute 

Fr.1040 

r25 

17 

400*4 

324 

La Rinucance 

L373 

m 

2-1 

X 

5 34 

37/6 

Marks A Spincer 

53/9 

6d 

3-0 

22*. 

2-79 

Montgomery'W. 
Myer Emporium 

854*4 

SA.4-54 

Tool 

2-0 

181*1 

140 

Neckerman 

%I45 

-'1 

3'4 

347 

271 1 

Nouvelles Gals. 

^.333 

f23 9 

1 1 

204/6 

97/9 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

\ni9 

PrJB4 

-1/3 

1 8 

184 

122 

Printemps 

Provid. Clothg. 

i 54*. 

3 4 

43/9 

72*4 

24/- 

2?. 

'.1C 

2 S 

56*. 

Soars Roebuck 

2 2 

22/3 

35/4*. 

II/IO*. 

Teico Stores 

20/- 

! PH 

0 9 

24/- 

United Drapery 

29/- 

+7*^ 

4 9 

21/3*4 

14/3 

Woolworth 

21/3*4 

4-1/4 

5 7 

129*. 


Textilos. Clothing 

PI. 123 2 

0-2 

2 9 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

50*. 

25*4 

Burlington 

844*4 


3 0 

22/3*4 

I3/I0*t 

CarringMn A 0. 
Coats. Ptns 

18/4 

Tvd 

4 3 

73/9 

53/3 

70/9 

-1 1/6 

3-8 


12/9 

Courcaulds 

32/- 

PH 

4 0 

6f9 

Eng. Calico 

8/3 

45/9 

-PH 

4 0 

J»: 

40/- 

Snia Vlicosa PrIv. 


3 8 

37*4 

Stevens. J P 

865*. 


3-4 

113 

71 

Teijin 

Y.78 


7 7 

198 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I23 

42 

4-1 

20/9 

lO/IO*. 

Viyeila Inc 

VVest Riding W. 

17/4 

4 Pad 

4 3 

87/6 

48/- 

84/4 

4d 

4 3 

15/3 

9/4 

Woolcombcrs 

Tobacco 

11/6 

PH 

... 

154/4 

9/2*4 

99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

I5S/9 

+3/3 

2-7 

5/3*4 

Carreras 'B' 

7/11*4 

+7*H 

5 0 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallahor 

im 

43d 

5 7 

127/6 

70/1*1 

Imperial Tobacc. 

127/- 

f'7/9 

3 9 

145/- 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllltios/IUIIa 

137/6 

8C.77 


1-5 

80*. 

48*1 

Canadian Pacific 

2*4 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.490 

43 

72 

700 

651 

Chugpku 

r.4S5 


7-4 

35*b 

32 

Cons. Edison 

833*4 

'l-'4 

5 5 

2750 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.247S 

- 15 

4-9 

1900 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I740 

. 10 

5 7 

715 

648 

Kanul Elec. P. 

Y.650 

1 

7 7 

507 

322 

R.W.E. 


-4*. 

3 0 

710 

648 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

1 

7 7 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoat. Triiata 

Y.98 

, 1 

6-1 

48/6 

31/6 

19/4*. 

Alliance Trust 

48/3 


2 1 

28/3 

Atlas Elec. 

28/- 

- PH 

2 4 

23/3 

17/- 

B.E.T. Oefd. 

22/9 

r3d 

3 8 

42/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

41/- 

... 

1-4 

24/10*. 

16/8*4 

able A Wireless 

26/10*1 
34/1 *. 

1 6d 

2-4 

34/9 

20/3*4 

Foreign A Col. 

6d 

1-7 

32/3 

20/10*. 

Globe Tcl. A T. 

32/3 

''A 

2 4 

26/9 

18/2*4 

Industrial A Gen 

26/P. 

2 9 

216*. 

160 4 

Interunie 

Fl.2l3*i 

1 

4 4 

28/3 

18/1*4 

Mercantile Inv 

27/7*. 

- 7'.d 

2 7 

258*. 

219 9 

Robeco 

FI.2SS*i 

P. 

3 9 

228*. 

IBP. 

Roilneo 

FI.227'. 

1 P. 

0 9 

26/9 

14/7*. 

Wiun Inv. 

Mlscotlanooui 

25/9 

9d 

1-4 

404 

303 

Air Liduldc 
AllledE.P. 

Frjao 

126 

2 4 

15/7*. 

11/3 

12/- 

f3d 

4 6 

45/4 

27/10*. 

William Baird 

40/- 

7*H 

SO 

3S/I*. 

26/9 

Bestobell 

32/6 


3 8 


Monay Mariut Indicatara 

PtBdicttfbly money rates were little changed over the last two 
weeks of the year U.K Local Authority rates hardened over the 
penod by *• per cent but with Euro-doliar rates also rising, though 
by a smaller amount, there was no change in the covered margin 
in favour of New York Spot sterling fluctuated narrowly in very 
quiet conditions to show only a fractional fall In the two weeks, 
but the forward discount was reduced to bring the annual interest 
cost of covering for three months down by *u to 4 per cent. New 
York rates for treasury bills and CDs moved noticeably higtwr 
during the two weeks. 


Troaaury 

S 

1 

9|.Oay 


Tender 

Date of 

Amount 
(C mn.) 

Offered 

Applied 

Averm 
rata H 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Issue 

Out* 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1967 

Dec. 29 

91-Day 
210 0 

342 1 

s. d. 

149 B OB 


2.840 0 

1948 

Sept. 27 

lSO-0 

271 9 

131 6 52 

29 

1.920 0 

Oct. 4 

150 0 

264 1 

130 9 54 . 

43 

1.900-0 

.. II 

ISO 0 

212 1 

130 4 79 

47 

1.900 0 

.. 18 

160 0 

244 4 

129 10-44 

54 

1.920 0 

.. 25 

130-0 

<261-4 

129 10 28 

1 

1.930-0 

Nov. 1 

120 0 

*234 5 

131 0 67 

15 

1.910 0 

a 

120 0 

234 1 

131 8-ai 

39 

1.880 0 

IS 

120 0 

239 4 

132 4 03 

40 

1.880 0 

.. 22 

140-0 

218 4 

134 4-48 

51 

1.840 0 

.. 29 

120 0 

234 A 

135 9 47 

14 

1.830 0 

Dae. 4 

120 0 

195 1 

136 II 07 

59 

1.780 0 

13 

120-0 

222-0 

135 11-39. 

53 

1.740 0 

.. 20 

HOB 

1720 

135 7 50 

70 

1.700 0 

.. 27 

NO 0 

no 7 • 

135 6 50 

39 

1.710 0 


* Qn Deeamber 27ch. fenders for tl-dsy bills, at <fl te. 2d. secured 
IV per cent, higher tenders being slletead^ full. The ofibr for 
thl: week was for £100 mittign Vl-dsy Mils. 


THB MONOmST JAMlMnr 4 , 1969 


Frleea. 1968 

Ondlnafy 

Price.. 

Chapfa 

Yiald 




ONk. 

alnca 

Dec. 

High 

Loss 

! ; 

81. IfiB 

Dec, IB 


T 

2S/| 

•ooirart 

British Match 

mu 


-4V-9 

4-2 

iV6 

British Qxygan 

13/10*. . 

">H 

3-7 

17/8*4 

X. 

Britih Ropes 


I 3d 

47 

m 

Cope Alfthan 

7/0*4 

-2*H 

0-5 

65/- 

3b/- 

Oe La Rue 

63/IO'f 

, I0*H 

2 3 

45/- 

iW. 

«/- 

29/- 

Dalgcty 

Hays Wharf 

42/3 

39/9 

4d 

1 1/3 

3-8 

3 8 


IX 

Hudwn’s Bay 

19^4 

-5/- 

2 0 

83^ 

Inchcape 

, tt? 

+14/4 

2 5 

144 

110 

C. Itoh 

Y.ns 

iS 

4-4 

105/5*4 

104^. 

72/- 

Johnson MatUmy 

99/- 

f 1/- 

2 1 

83*. 

Ling-T emce*Vought 

8104*4 

13 

i02H 

62*. 

Litton Industries 


2»i 


375 

321 

Mtullgestlls^aft 

i7 

2 5 

MB 

82*4 

Minnata M. A M. 

|I04». 

- 2H 

1-4 

225 

IIS 

Mitsui 

Y.f44 

14^*4 


4 2 

17/9 

9/4*. 

Pillar Holdings 

3»H 

4 0 

96/4 

45/9 

Rank Org. ‘A' 

Saara ‘A* 

90}4 


1 3 

35/4 

23/7*. 

2l/> 

31/9 

21/4 

3 9 

16/4 

Scaetin 

^6d 

3 7 

19/9 

47/7*. 

Sir* 

Thoi. Tilling 

Turner A Newall 

15/10*1 

41/^ 

84^4 

M*H 

4d 

4 0 

5 1 

49*4 

40*. 

Union Carbide 

2*. 

4-4 


4/7*. 

United data 

10/3 

+ 1/1*. 


55/- 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

54/. 

-M/- 

2-8 



OH 




443 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.5a2 

^22 

19 

143/3 

41.'3 

Brit. Petroleum 

141/6 

+4/3 

2 4 

125/- 

67'- 

Burmah Oil 

124/- 

-i 5/9 

2 6 

194 

155 

Cla. Patroles 

Fr,|79-9 

^98 

3-8 

81^ 

44 

Ceniinencal Oil 

879 

- P. 

.. 

44*. 

41*4 

Gulf OH 

»l3*i 

I*a 

33 

43H 

42'i 

Mobil OH 

858*4 

-2*4 

3 7 

2340 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.BJ340 

- 30 

4-0 

7tH 

53*4 

PhllHps Petroleum 

875*4 

>3*1 

... 

£33*4 

£20*4 

Royal Dutch 

£3<F4 

2*4 

2 3 

I00/4*i 

52/1*. 

Shell Transport 

X 

1 4/6 

2 3 

7V» 

57*. 

Sun. OH Calif. 

4*4 

3-7 

44*t 

50*4 

-Stan. Oil Indiana 

S4I*. 

-2 

3 4 

85*. 

64*4 

Stan. OH N.J. 

878*. 

2H 

4-8 

89>4 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

883*. 

3*4 

3-5 


Geld Mlna i —Finance 


192/4 

100/- 

OFSIT 

ISI/^IO*. 

-4/6 

5-4 

£34f. 

£22*4 

AnglO'Amerlcin 

£3^. 

1 1*4 

2 1 

80/- 

45/7*1 

Charter Cons. 

74/- 

t-2/4 

1-8 

85/- 

^h 

140- 

Con., Gold Fids. 

71/7*. 

l9i/4 

i id 

2 0 

214/3 

General Mining 

i5/- 

4-3 

532/4 

2826 

J'burg. Cons. 

532/6 

: 10/- 

1 6 

193/1*1 

1294*. 

Rand Selection 

183/9 

14/4*. 

,6/3 

2-5 

248/9 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Minas A Metals 

248/9 

2 1 

296. 

22A 

Alcan Alum. 

8C.28*i 

t»4 


3975 

2387*. 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3340 

- 40 

2 4 

52*. 

42*. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

852*. 


3-4 

7/7*. 

r 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

4/10*1 

PH 

8-1 

44*. 

Anaconda 

864*1 

-4*. 

3 9 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

43/- 

n/3 

4-6 

80/- 

fl 

Cons'd Tin Smelten 

70/- 

5 0 

£39*4 

Oe Been Defd 

£38*. 

- *4 

1-7 

108 

92 r 

Falconbrid|e 

1C. 107*. 

*. 


4664 

34>i 

Inter. Nickel 

839 

1 l*t 


50*4 

37% 

Kennecon 

ISO*. 


4-0 

50/- 

10/9 

Lonrho 

50/- 

»8/9 

2-0 

79/4 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

45/- 

i 1/4 

1-3 

95 

72-8 

Penarnoya 

Fr.76 

i2 

3-6 

50*4 

33*. 

Reynolds Meuli 
R.T.Z. 

841*4 

-Ps 

2-1 

158/- 

92/1 

148/4 

1-5/6 

1-3 

45/3 


Rhokana 

24/-* 

24 9 

97/- 

Roan 8el. Trust 

97)- 

-11/- 

8 5 

181/- 

116/- 

Selealon Trust 


11/- 

2 0 

2300 

soo 

Union Mlniere 

Fr.B.l888 

i 22 

2-7 

150/- 

48/3 

Western Mining 

107/- 

f 5/4 

0 1 

3S/i 

2)3 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

Planlatloira, Etc 

26/9 

,9d 

16-5 



Astam Cons'd. 

2/4 


12-0 


Cons. T. A Lndt. 

72/- 

+6d 

II 1 

X 


Guthrie 

35/10*1 

PH 

7-5 


Highindi. A Low. 



8-3 

15/4 


John 

9/f 


("] 

4/- 

i/B'« 

Plantation Holdgi. 

4/4 

T4d 

6 2 


Key Honey and ArWtroge Kates 


tendon: December 31 



Bank Kata % 

luro-starling deposit. 

(from 7*1%. 19/9/48) 7 

(in Pons) 


Oapotit retell 

2 days' notice 


7 deys’ neCke 

3 months' 

II 

Clearing banks 5 

NEW YOKK 


Discount houses S'4 

Tronury bllla 

4 14 

Local authorities 7*4-7*. 

Corts. of Oopoelt 4-90 

3 months' paed- 

Starling; 


Loal aucherKies 7*« 

Spot rate 

82 3844 
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Bumps in the morning 

■XnuMicas Tfsort t(» iiphtrr 
inoiH'v Limkl li.ivtSoinr awkwaid 
implications fr»i the Hiilisli 
rcoMomy, jia^r I hi- if.iciioiis 
on Wall Sir ret and ilu 1 ondon 
Stock IAclianiic, pai;c Why 

Atncnc.i s commercial banks rais¬ 
ed mleiest r.ites b\ iiioie than 
tin I'cderal Keseixe especled. 
|)an< \2 


T'hf VVkirld 


Amhus/i at BurntoUct 

I Islet's iniscix, attei the Tiinmnc; 
battles 1)1 Ibitmollet and l.ondon- 
deiiv, makes it .ill tin haidi i lot 
(’.ajjr.iin <> Neill s bid loi Idleia- 
tioii to MU 11 ed hut lie mus| i^n 
on ii’Miiu'—.nul briiii; in his 
ri tornis (jun ki i too. p.iu* 



Our brown Britons 

1 he dexalnir.- of thin I’K p.rss- 
poits h.is not iiiadi thi .\sians of 
Keiua anv h s- ot .i Hittish les- 
ponsibihiv. p.iLM M ^ blow 
falls on \sian .itid 1 .iiioj)i an, 
traders m Kiin.i paqe 
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If Mt I iiuleau doesii t (boost a 
foreu^n jiolitv soon, he may finrl 
himself withont one. jiane i/ 
Ilow lie looks from Ottawa, pape 
1 -* 


Goy gOy Barbara 

If the (iovernment sticks to Mrs 
Oasfle s par liaiiient.li \ tmiei.ibh- 
for hei mdiistii.d lelalions ]j.i(k- 
ai;i It will once .ii:am maki- itst-lf 
unpopular in x.^ni It should 
1)1 int; m tlie essential tiade union 
reforms now paqe tli 



Nigeria in agony 

Special icpoiis on the v.!oinmon- 
wealtlis bitteiest ptoblcni, whuh 
ran bi disensstaj on’y jjiixatcly 
in London, p.u»es iM-p 
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siei»e cconomv, ji.mc Despite 
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t(V). pane ;,B And the bin powers 
still can't make up their minds to 
do anythmn together, page 34 
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Lellers 


The Middle East 

S[R -\u oih* ran tjuan«-l with ihr nilr of 
\oiu IradiT “ Hlow I p IM.uk ^ K Wiong ’ 
.Jatiiiatv .pli Inn its cotiK nts air sniTirtiinrx 
rc-n< Iriii SOILS, offrn irmacurau- ami pati’iulv 
unfair in that support is muni for ifn sulr 
vvliuh irfusrs to nri;oiiatr, rrio^mM’, i>i niakr 
fir.K( with oppom nt 

Ihr two \ial),s who attaikrd thi- Id AI 
]ilant' in \tfirns diil not just pass through 
Hi’iriii I hrv wro- laham.’sr irsidiatls with 
lahanrsr passpoitsoi navel dornrn* nfs. "J hry. 
like MihcLs, Itati bi rn op<-nly rrciuKrd f>y an 
oiL;ani>ai>on with hradcjiLirtris in Beirut, 
framed ami armed hen one surli ijucriilla 
was let sully kdicd on the Israel Uird«*r his 
bodv was laktii back to lfi<‘ ladianon wdiere 
he had lived 'I'he Lebanese jiiiine minister 
fnniid ir neressarv to aj>pear at lh<- ^r.ivesifle 
and dt liver a Pent le an fnmnal oration Alter 
the A'heii'' attaik, the -‘ante prime minister 
said that tin* woik of tliesr* “ heioes ” was 
“ sai red and leqal 

Bui your other remark—that tourism to 
Israel Is booinine Ixraiise it (an ni>v\ show 
otl both halves ol tin < itv (jf Jeinsalem- ■ has 
moie 111 It than meets the i ve. Xetuallv, there 
aii' piobahlv vm t 1 . .hnsfian visitors hei’ansi' 
of \iab due.its and moie Jewi'-li oin s, patflv 
be( .inse then liolv plai ( V m (In '-Id (itv are 
nov^ lieelv a^ee^^l^)|| 1 01 o, viars . 

Jordan had j'lolohifed jevsish v\<iishij> m the 
old ( iiv n tused .n’l evs Iot svn. h purposes and 
<-onsisleml\ imioied aitnh- \ III (>t the Israid- 
Arab Arnnstne \i;n'i ineru \^hleh inadt piov 1- 
'>1011 foi such riclus as u* II as seveial oihi'rs. — 
N'oiirs bufhliillv, f).\vm Pkmskh 

/.iOI(/iO|. .VIl'o 


Tfu Ealklands 

Sip Ii was preeiM !v ihi- blind iliihieiHisnc-ss 
of .iss<ilions such a’, those prfoeiiied by Mi 
I (t Mirrheli Letters, l)ee'niber .hili that 
\Ii Coopet l.etiets, J)ec«mber .; si was so 
reneentlv irymi> to coimtiratt Mr Mitchell 
w’lit-- ■ I lie AiLienfme ( laim ha-- no basis 
III hiMoiv. m ecpiiTv 01 in mternaiimial law 
Reader, o{ 77 o' I.-ariotni\l rniL'ln likt to drav% 
liieir own (omluMim-. .is to iln eipntv of tin 
BlU|^il aimed s( i/ut( ol tile lai-oli I alkland 
I-l.mds in wtien ilie yoiiiui Ariientme 

Ki public eni'ouiaiied .it its Inrth bv the 
British ininister. Sir Woodbine Parish, and 
tin mete h.lilts of iht (ar\, vn.i^ pist L»dlhermy 
stu’ni'rh to explore its own sliores and interior 
ami had alre.idv established a n.tva! base on 
ilns< islands (d tin* ArLicmnn continental 
slnll What mf>clerii lonrt is either necessary' 
oT coiiifP'Unt to pT-oinumre on .i .soverrmnty 
based on, fori'e and (Mrnnurcial monopoly ’ 

As f n tfn- idea that the islanders have an 
infallible pem-pnrm of their own mteresis 
• whi.h .O'- what rhi* I’micd .\aii<jns has 
comiaaiid'd lo to bear in inmd' wc may 
irrijLRtnil iiat (t B Sl’.nv for example would 
hav^ Mid to iha; I he pies(‘iire (d an estimated 
comloriablv otl Bruisli passport holders 
tin* Nivtninu fod.iv inav (omfor? VM>riJed 
Krnrb.slmien. and him nnae support 10 Wood¬ 
bine Parish's ideas <»1 mnlual respect and 
fo-opj rafion within the soveiemn ArKcnliiie 


stati*, as set out m the ifh**;) treaty, than to 
the shonis of a tluiusainl Lalklander.s (only 
half the popnialitni can be rouined a.s resident 
as opposed to coniiacted' lost in the winds of 
«’hani{e, which .ijrari from anyihmj[> else blov\ 
teasj'lessK ovei tin islands day.s a year.— 
^’onrs iaitiihiilv. David HurciiiNM^N 

/'/m lit' St a hr, Ar^rntnia 

Academic Rules 

.SiH -VoLir correspoiidrm on univ'ersily salaries 
lasi wer-k asserted that ihe universities’ fear 
IS tliar if the pn sent lerulcneies continue, they 
will end up “.sooner rather than later" as 
Iiiile more than glorified technical colleges. 
I he fe.ir ol the technical colleges is that if 
the universities conrinue to abdicate their 
social role—winch many of them deny that 
tin'y even have- the colleges will end up as 
little more than universities. T cannot itna.ginr 
a biggt!t betrayal ol both social institutions. - 
^’oiirs faithlully, (>. S. Bro.sa.n 

Principal, 

Lnheld (College of 'I'echnology 
Enfiild, Middlesex 

Trade With Japan 

Sir- ^’ou are right to criticise (December 
-’ISt tin lack (d etlori being made by some 
sectors of capital goods producers t(j gain a 
growing share (d Ja|)anc’sr imports. 

A.s to who.sr built it is, if you want to 
aigne it is that of the British National Export 
Ooimcil, n would be easy but pointless to 
ori'iifiv yom eolumns by detailing why this 
I'ii.irge Is imfair What really matters is to 
eu.sun- that a true understaiidmg of what is 
eomg on m jap.in, and the ojiportumtirs this 
bungs, aie appreciated by British industry. 

Jin Japaiicsf* are massive irivesiors: they 
.ire edectmg more plant exjiansion and 
impiovemenr ih;m anywhere else outsicic the 
1 . nii< d States. Lhev are hungry for cost- 
(lilting technologically advanced equipment 
• d which there is a great deal more in Britain 
than i.s prr.sentlv known to the japanexse. But 
M is not up to the Japanese to ferret it out 
t )iir international rompeliiors show it on the 
gr'oiind wliieh is what we need to do, particu- 
larlv HI .ipprojinate to the jiroduct specialised 
rrade exhibitions which are all the time being 
held m Japan. 

“ d hey will copy it and within 24 hours 
have ir on sale round the world at half 
the jiricc ’’ How often this foolish rejejinder 
aruvMTs <.iur pleas This is why the Germans 
.md <*\en the French do better in Japan than 
w'c do The Britisb Week to be held ne.vt 
aniumii will provide a jicrfeet framework 
Within vvhicii rnannf.ieturers can .stage presen¬ 
tations or .seminats, having in advance entered 
mfo agemy arrangemeni.s for which we and 
rh(' Board of Trade stand ready to help. 
— ^^mIs faithfully, MicitAtL Moniaoue 

Chairman, 
Committee for Exports to Asia 

London, AlFr 


The Cost of Royalty 

Sik—Readers of The Economist will he 
indebted to you foi your article (December 
21st .ibout what W'C pay the Queen and the 
members of the Koval Family and come to 
the conclusion that some change m the civil 
list IS de.siiabie 

.‘\.s one who took a [iromirient part in the 
debates on the iivi! list when Her Majesty 
became Queen may I be per» dried lo make 
.s<jme comments 


It is of course ({uite understandable that 
Royalty like everybody eksr in the count 17 
can, in view of ri.sing prices, put up a case 
for a rise, and it is (piite lea.soiiablc that 
this rase shouid be examined in all its aspc'cls 
1 )V the Pi ices and Rises Board, If we agree 
that monarchV is desirable then the Queen 
has an indi-spuiable right to put in her claim 
for a rise. I have frcciuemly expressed the 
hope that Her Majesty, following the prece¬ 
dent .set by Queen Victoria, wdll live to an 
advanced age and that, as the expectation 
ol life is now' hunger, .she will live to he a 
eentenarian. But if we are to revise the civil 
list, cMthrr upwards or downwards, we arc 
entitled to know all the facts about what the 
job is and what it i.s worth 

When the civil list was last considered the 
committee that the House appointed was 
not given power lo sciiil for persons and 
papers, and there were obviously big .gap-N 
in the information that w'as maeJe available. 
Before coining lo any conclusion ought w'c 
not to have a rca.soriably complete report on 
the incomes, expcn.se.s, etc., of Royally by a 
eompeteiit firm of chartered accountants who 
could investigate the claim on the lines of 
your article ? 

Then* are many points that I could rai.se 
but I can only suggest a few. Hast* the duties 
of the monarch nor become considerably less 
than they wen* in the lime ol (TCtu'gc* \' ' 
He wj.s not only Kin.g l^ut Emperor 
of India as w'cll. Then, is there need m the 
lyyo.s to eonliniie all the liaditioos ol the 
last century.’ Soim* of them are expensive 
and surely should b(* re-examined Do we. 
for example, m*ed to rnamlam tin* royal 
yacht at a (.osf of E<LOi>n .1 week when if i^ 
so rar(*ly ii.sed ^ .Are vv(* not in darigi i ol 
spending too much on the Prince of \Vales ' 
Why, for examjih*, should we spend A .'o. 1.. >. 1.. 
plus on an hour’s inv(‘.srilure eeieinonv. .0 
C^aernaix'on next July, when it is not .1 
traditional ceremony at all but wa.s onlv 
irnciited by Lloyd George as a consiiinent v 
publicity stunt We know from the Duke n! 
Wirul.sor's memoirs how it embarra-ssed him 
and why should wc inflict this embarrassment 
on young Prince Charle.? !* 

What I am .siigge.sling i.s that monarchy 
could be made le.s.s exp(*nsive if it wen* simpli¬ 
fied and a good (leal of the old routine 
di.scarded. We arc all agreed now on the 
need for some reform of the House of Lords, 
why should we not reform the monarchy 
Vours faithfully, Emicvs IIvc.iu-.s 

Honsr of (Jornmons, .S ’117 

The Commonwealth 

Sir— 'The following seems a pertinent though! 
for the Commonwealth I'rirne Ministers: 

. . . there are problems of colonlal polii v 
the solution of which cannot, without perd. 
be indefinitely delayed, and though England 
manages to keep up appeararn es m the 
management of her dependencies, the poli¬ 
tical link.s which once bound them lo eai)» 
other and to their common centre an- 
evidently worn out. Misgivings haunt thi 
public mind as to the stafiility of an »*difi( »* 
which seems to be founded on a recipnx itv 
of deception, and only to be .shored up for 
the time by obsolete and meaningless 
traditions. Economists fail lo louipirlwrid 
the value of outlying provimes whuh 
garrison their frontiers w’lth our troops, while 
they exdude our manufactures from their 
markets. 

.Source : The Edinbv^is>h Rr'iew, CXXI, 
iHfi;,, ailiile ihc propixsed (amfederaiion 
)f Canada-—Yours faithfully, 

O. 11 . K .SpaIK 
Canberra Aii.stralian National University 
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We think 

every trading company 
ought to be in the 
deveiopment business 

NtSSHO-IWAI 

We don’t wait for business to come to us. We go 
out where the opportunities are and compete. 

In Mysore, India, we are one of the partners in a 
project to develop a 5-billion ton iron mining opera¬ 
tion. This is a joint Indian, U.S., and Japanese pro¬ 
ject. Nissho-Iwai's part in this project consists not 
only of trading (importing ore for steel manufac¬ 
turers and exporting finished products) but also 
financial participation. Exactly what we would call 
“development.” 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, 
selling, commodity transactions, three-way trade, or 
cooperative ventures, Nis.sho-Iwai is geared to your 
trading needs. To serve you we maintain 75 over¬ 
seas offices in major world trading centres and 40 
offices at home. 



General Importers & Exporters 


NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Office* imabashi, Higashi-ku. Osaka, Japan 
Tokyo Office; Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 


London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St.. London. E.C. 2 Tel. 628-4991-8 (Area Code 01) 


Other offices in Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, New York, 

Los Angeles, Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 60 other cities around the world. 



HK KC<»Nt)MlSr lANTARV 11, 



Cementation 
makes the earth 
afit place 

(hemical grouting for the M ■■■gV M And growing, always growing. 

Victoria Underground Line, experts above the 

London. Anchoring walls for a ground too,you’ll find ourconstruc- 

new hospital. Sinking shafts for 3,600 ft. deep potash mines in tion company working on major projects up and down the country. 
Canada. Constructing a iwo-ticr viaduct on the Ml motorway Naturally we’d like to tell you more. About our expanding business, 

at Sheffield. Ju.st a few of our activities. our research centre and our plans for the future. 1'hcrc’s a lot more 

Maintaining our reputation as the world’s leaders in mining and to tell. The Cementation Company Limited, Cementation Hou.se, 
specialist engineering. As international experts with a £45m. turnover. 681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey. (01-684 6955) 


What else would you expect from the world* s leading specialist engineering contractors 


Cementation 


International Civil, Building, Mining and Specialist Engineering Contractors 
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The British United Provident Association, Provident House, Essex Street, 
London W(J2. Please send me the BUPA Group booklet. 



Company 


TiLTClTfAI^AC^j^ 


Wherever* you are, whatever your 
business, Nippon Kangyo offers you 
efficient, personalized SERVICE. 

What’s more, a 71-year institution not 
confined by the interests of any group 
of companies, Nippon Kangyo is intimately 
informed on every aspect of JAPANESE 
industry and trade as well as 
its interplay with the City and Wall Street. 

Whatever your banking need in buying 
or selling in Japan, bank on Nippon Kangyo 
—the BANK FOR BUSINESSMEN. 

Japan's Commercial Banlt 

NIPPON KANOYO BANK 

Head Office; Tokyo, Japan 

New York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York 5 

London Branch: 22 Wood Street. London E.C.2 

Taipei Branch: 35 Po-Ai Road, Taipei 

*Over 140 branches throughout Japan • Over 1,500 

correspondent banks around the world 
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Now, a London bank with 
274 California offices. 



If that seems like a rather unusual 
arrangement, we should tell you we’re 
Crocker-Citizens, California’s oldest 
national bank. 

Coming to London is something 
of a homecoming for us—one of our 
ancestors was the former Anglo-Califor- 
^ nian Bank, Ltd., incorporated in London 
IX nearly a century ago. 

London office, backed by 
, ^ our assets of more than $4,400,000,000, 
jw' offers complete international banking 
^ facilities. Everything from Euro-currency 
transactions to foreign-exchange trading 
and import/tfxport financing. Pius all 
London banking services. 

Certainly, you’ll be dealing with 
experts. Each of our officers has had many 
years of experience in banking and finance. 

May we look forward to doing 
business with you soon? Crocker-Citizens 
National Bank is located at 34 Great St. 
Helen’s, London, E.C. 3. 

\bu might say now a good Cali¬ 
fornian bank isn’t hard to find in London. 


Oldest 




CROCKER-CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ■ Calllorma’i Oldeit Nolfonal Bonk • Mombar FOIC ■ CROCKER-CiTiZENS INTERNATIONAL BANK, o wholly owned lubiidiory. New York 
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"Tokyo* London • in 

Phnom Perth • Seoul • Addle Ababa • 

Butuan ^'Buenos Aitee*^Oeaka • Cali* Lima* 


INSTANT COMMUNICATION 


Montreal 
Dallas • Rio 
de Janeiro • v 

Hamburg t 

Calcutta ■ 

Houston 
Chicago • 

Karachi • 

Beograd • wt 
Calexico • 

Bangkok • SBea^^BSHH 
Portland*^ ^ H 

Kuala Lum' * " 

pur • Nairo 
bi • Manila 
Singapore 
Hongkong 

Rotterdam^^ 
Cairo • Beirut 
Milano ' 




F?= 


Johannesb 
7v*^ Ufg • Mt. M 
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MANY MORE OFFICES SERVING 
THE WORLD 


Every hour of the day market reports and commodity 
quotations pass through Toyo Menka’s message 
centres, keeping its customers close to the pulse 
ib of world trade. This global network of telex 
channels, plus Toyo Menka's representation 
baia* distant markets provide opportunities 
:a*Los for profitable deals, 
ching. But speedy execution of commodity trans- 
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'%>u dorit realise 
how many publications 
you positivdy must 
advertise in. 


Till you have a little money to spend. 
Then you find everybody loves the small 
advertiser. 

You’re showered with media mailings. 
Some sensible — some silly. 

However, they do set you a real problem 
- and The Sunday Times doesn’t pretend 
otherwise. 

But we would ask you to consider these 
points. 

1 Those half dozen or so newspapers, 
journals and magazines may seem cheap but 
space costs add up quickly. So doproduction 
costs if the magazines are all sizes. They may 
be right for you, but don’t choose them just 
because your competitors do-they’re the 
last people to advertise to! 

2 Should you approach consumers 
through specialist magazines or a national 
paper like The Sunday Times? That depends 
on your product, of course. But remember 
when weighing up specialist magazines that 
The Sunday Times has specialist sections 
of its own which attract much the same 
readers, and possibly more of them. 



3 It is impossible toVisualise 4,000,000 
people (the number of Sunday Times read' 
ers) but you can imagine the enormous 
purchasing power that figure represents. 
The Sunday Times is read by more ABCls 
-the better-off segment of the market-than 
any other quality paper. 

Small advertisers who have used The 
Sunday Times have reason to be very glad 
they did. That doesn’t mean you should. 
But it does mean you should look closely 
into the case for using this powerful medium. 

If you need any help just ring Geoffrey 
Wilkie at 01-837 1234 now. 

You positively must. 


Source : National Readership Survey February—June 1968 


A little money 
goes a long way in 
The Sunday limes« 



( s ^oocl for him. 

I'herc’s reclininu and dining in (he l>es( 
5()AC (radition. 

\nd not a sound from the horses trotting 
:)ehind. All thi‘ way to Ni*\v \ ork, \lontreal 
Singapore, Johannesburg. Or any eit> on 
)ur \ ast international ni'twork. 

[)ur first class pt‘opk‘ al\\ ays iirriv e fresh 
[i>r action. It's j^ood for business. 
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No Decent Way Out 


The Commonwealth Immigrants Act, 196B, was a disgraceful 
piece of legislation ; and the way it was rammed through 
Parliament w'as as wholly discreditable, at least to the 
Commons, as it was to the Ciovernment, whose panic had 
provoked precisely tfie influx of immigrants it wished to 
avoid. Certain citizens of the I'nited Kingdom were deprived 
of the most elementary right of a citizen, that of settling 
in the only country of their citizenship, for the straight¬ 
forwardly Powellite reason that, iLS they were bnmn, theii 
presence would be resented by some of the native-born 
British. Mr Wilson’s Ciovernment has done something tf) 
redeem itself since then with the new Race* Relations Act ; 
blit if the Prime .Minister now finds that some Common¬ 
wealth leaders cannot see a complete distinction between his 
principles and Mr Powell’s, he hres finly himsidf, and the 
Home Secretary, to blame. 

To say this is not to argue that the promises implied and 
understood in letting Kenya’s Asians opt for Biitish citizenship 
when the colony became independent were wise ones, though 
the Conserv.itives, who gave them, have been the last people 
(‘ntitled to demand that tliey should be forgotten. It is 
not to argue that any British government ean or should 
simply pretend that the colour prejudice of its electorate 
does not exist or can be lightly ignored. It is certainly not 
to argue thjit Britain should freely permit the settlement 
of all those who have a perfectly good citizenship of their 
own in another (Commonwealth country' ; or even of tho.se 
who have dual citizenship, notably the supposedly million- 
strong Malay.sians entitled under British, though not 
Malaysian, law', to citizen.ship of both countries. 

All these ca.ses may be arguable ; but put them aside, and 
wc are left with .some 300,000 to 400,000 people, mo.st of 
them brown or black, wdio are entitled to United Kingdom 
citizenship and to no other. Under the guise of a quota 
system the.st' British citizens have been effectively denied 
their right of entry—and, consequently, their right even to 
travel freely on their devalued British passports to various 
countries w^hich fear, or claim to fear, that they may be 
forced to houst* those whom Britain will not automatically 
admit. If the (»ovemmrnt had the courage of its better 
convictions, it would seek to amend the 1968 Act to give 
these citizens back what was .stolen from them. 

But in the real world of politics we cannot pretend that 
Mr Wilson, still less Mr (Callaghan- or Mr Heath—is going 


to offend the Alf Garnetts by doing any such thing. So 
what can w'c expect them to do ? They can try, and already 
have tried, to lessen the scope of the problem, both by urging 
the ea.sl African goveminent.s not to force out the.se British 
citi/en.s, and by .seeking the help of India, Pakistan and other 
(a)mnionwealth countries, including Canada, to alxsorb them. 

rhese are moves of whii h Alf (iarnell w'oiild approx c ; 
but they are not therefore to be condemned. No one is 
.actually going t«) benefit if a flood of A.sians is forced or 
panicked out of Africa into Britain. Individually, they an* 
likely to be people from whose presence Britain could well 
benefit ; but, arriving in a sudden nutss, they would be a 
real social problem aiul a .splendid argument for the 
Powelliles who would seek to exaggerate the problem’s extent. 
The British (Covernment may recognise the social tensions 
that make east African governments want to reduce the 
Asians’ dominance in commerce, and th(‘ir legal right to do 
so. But it is entitled to attempt to protect the livelihood of 
its citizens (however reluctiintly acknowledged), just as the 
African governments would react if their nationals were 
threatened with expulsion from Britain. 

I'he fear of a sudden Asian exodus from ea.st Africa has 
in fact been-^)nce again exaggerated. riie Tanzanians 
have done nothing reiently to aiou.se it. The president 
of Uganda has merely talked to reporters about the known 
long-term policy of his country. A relatively small number 
of Asiim tradei-s in Zambia are now- being made to shut 
up .shop ; but there are only about 7,000 British p:i.s.sport- 
holders there altogether. I1ie alann has bec-n set off by 
Kenya. Some 750 British Asians are losing their trading 
licences in Kenya, and over the next .six months the total 
may reach 3,000. Losing the right to conduct a particular 
trade, or to trade in a particular area, is not precistdy the .same 
iLs being forced to leave the country, although it may often 
come to that ; even so, the numbers affected .seem unlikely 
to exceed the range of 15,000 to 1*0,000. 

Yet, such ;is the risk of an exodus is, Britain would be 
foolish not to try to lessim it. And the Kenyan government 
will be mbtaken if it maintains in private its public attitude 
that there Is nothing to di.scuss. Kenya is not the only 
country with .social tensions or public opinion, nor Britain 
the only one where human rights ought to be respected : 
if refiLsiiig refuge to one’s ow'n citizens is legalised indecency, 
so is pushing non-citizens out of their e.stablishtd homes 
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and jobs. 

Britain cannot put forwaid any such moral argument 
against India and l*aki.stan. Morally and legally, they would 
he perfectly entitled to wash their haruis of the whole 
business. But, in fact, they have not done so, Pakistan will 
accept those of the displaced who can claim it a.s theii land 
of origin ; so will India, on the more restrictive, but 
re:ist)nable, condition that Britain formally n'cognises l}u*ir 
ultimate right of entry. Briiisli motives for wanting to shuffle 
off re.sponsibiliiii‘s in I best* directions may not be particularly 
honourable, but the jiiactical result may be good : marginally 
less Powellism in Biilain, marginally more .skill and capital 
in two countries that need them moit' than Biitain does. 

So much for Alf (iarnett's remedie.s. But they are iK)t the 
point, merely an effort to evadi' it. I he fact is that Britain 
may be faced now, or in the future, with a ru.sh of 
applications for entry under the 196B Act well in e.xcess 
of the annual quota of 1,500 faniilie.s. The Horne .Secretary 
reluctantly admitted during tin* debate on the Bill that 
Britain would, in the last re.st)rt, have to accept its citizen.s 
if they were forced out of Kenva, (junta or no quota. No 
gov(‘mment a.spiring to retain any self-rrspeet—let alone 
any respect elsewhere can go back on this pledge. 

Whether or not the Biiti.sli (ioveinmenl should give 
financial helj) to enabl(‘ the Kenya .V.sians to leceive a fail 
pric e for their busines.ses, as was done hn* some w hite farmers, 
or to resettle while their ca|)ilal is blocked in Kenya -at 
pre.sent there is a limit of C^.ooo on what can be taken 
out immediately is anothei matter. It is no fault of the 
British (ioveinment's that the Asians' livelihood is now at 
risk. W'i.sely or not, thev themsekes ojilc d for British citi/en- 
.ship rather than Kenyan, and their present dangc'r is the 
consc'cjuence of that choice and of a unilateral action by 
the government of Ki*nya. I'heii ca.se for ecjualily in treatme nt 
w'ilh lh(‘ white farmers is stionger, though the circumstances 
are not the same. But there is no basic moral jirineiple 
involved in this matter of finann*. 


In the question of admi-ssion to Britain there is. Meeting 
the obligation would bring new problems. Though the 
Asians from Kenya would merely swell the total of general 
Asian immigration, the decision •ta admit more than the 
quota figure, plus dependants, would give Mr Powell 
another opportunity. Certain areas, and particularly certain 
schools, would feel still more strongly the pressure of 
immigrant numbers which, with his help, has added naked 
prejudice to real problems. I'hc solutions here are not 
specific to the Kenyan group but form part of the larger 
problems of a multiracial society. The British Asians, for 
instance, might be enc.ourag(*d to disperse across the country 
voluntarily ; l)ut if the Government were to attempt anything 
like the diastic methods Holland successfully used for its 
Indonesians (wdio w'crc virtually directed where to settle), 
it might be fairer to apply it to tho.se who come voluntarily 
from their own (kmimonwealth coun tries. I'he most 
important single step would be generous, instead of mean, 
(iovernment a.s.sistance to problem area.s and schools ; how 
.strongly would white parents object to .sending their children 
to (juarter-black schools if the classes wrre half-size ? 

What cannot be argued is that the cost, social and financial, 
of behaving at lea.st half-decently towards the British Asians 
would be an insupportable hurdc'n. There may be a00,000 
potential immigrants in ea.st and central Africa. The only 
surwy ever made in Kenya suggested that one in five 
there would clujose to settle in Britain, rather than elsewhere, 
if forced to leave, although desperation might push this 
proportion up. Britain has a musty racial situation, and those 
w'lu) do not live cheek by jowl with it should not lightly 
condemn the feelings, or underestimate the real problems, of 
those who do. But can it seriously be argued that an extra 
40,000 coloured people, most if not all of them English- 
speaking, on top of a million already here would be 
too much to pay for performing what, until bust w’inter, 
would have been regarded its an inescapable moral 
commitment ? 



Ulster's Misery 

Captain O'Neill has to do more than restore order in Northern Ireland : the pace 
of reform must be hastened if the confidence of the Catholic minority's 
leaders is to be retained 


Leister's unhappiness is detpening. The dcba.sing of reputa¬ 
tions all loiind afler the stoning of the Bclfast-Londonderry 
civil rights marchers at Burntollei bridge luid the rioting that 
followed in Londtaiderry last weekend has set tolerance back 
many months, if not years. At lea.st that is what the immediate 
aflermalh sugge.sts. It will only be if the great majority of 
the p(‘oplt‘ of Noithern Ireland, who an* neither militant 
Roman (latholic activists nor extreme Protestant loyalists, 
having seen what is happening to them all, decide that they 
want nothing to do with hooliganism of any variety that any 
good will come from the debacle. That is what Captain 
O'Neill, the prime minister, is still counting on. 

But to see things that way will require enormous restraint 
by the Galholic minority and its leaders ; it will also need 
speedier reforming measures by the Ulster govcnuncnl than 
the Unionist party has been willing to accept up to now. 
'liie.se requirements an* much harder to contrive in Ulsler’.s 
divided society after days of broken heads, shattered glass^ 
beatings and aDUs4 No one has been killed in the fighting : 
that is .somethinfl||put Northern Ireland knows it has slipped 
hack a long w'jp from the morrow of (Captain O’Neill's 


appeal to the hopes of the moderates on both sides four short 
weeks ago. 

Now he is less trusted himself. Not all those minority 
activists who complain that they have lost confidence in him 
ever gave him mucli trust from the start ; they had to go 
along at the time with w 4 iat seemed the quiescent mood of 
their community. But it is hard to speak as a national leader 
when the Royal Ulster Constabulary have had to agree not 
to enter Catholic areas of Londonderry and streets there, arc 
patrolled by vigilantes ; w^hen the police themselves are 
accused of collusion with Protestant extremists in ambushing 
the civil rights marchers ; and when the only way of main¬ 
taining order is to call on a special constabulary which, very 
much more than the regular police, is composed of dedicated 
ProU'stants. He has got rid of his former home minister, Mr 
Oaig, but the new man, Captain Long, hardly seems to be 
doing any better. 

Captain O’Neill is still Northern Ireland’s one hope of 
political enlightenment. But he ha.s to operate inside a 
political system. If he were to lose his present hold on the 
bulk of the Unionist party then the prospect of peaceable 
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change in Ulster would bo gravely damaged. It is disappoint¬ 
ing to many liberals in Ulster and outside that in his total 
condemnation of the People’s Democracy march he has 
come down this time so visibly on the Orange side. The danger 
in appealing for no militancy of any kind is that genuine 
reformers feel muzzled without believing that Captain O’Neill 
can do emough fast enough to satisfy the legitimate demand 
for one man, one vote in local government. (There arc 
200,000 fewer people on the local government than on the 
parliamentary register.) The Unionists have been thinking of a 
two years’ delay in changing the franchise while local govern¬ 
ment boundaries arc extended. There is now an overwhelming 
argument, especially at Westminster, for declaring this policy 
much too slow. 

The inquiry into the behaviour of the police along the 
march and in Londonderry itself is now under way. It is an 
inquiry that the police themselves arc holding and, as might 
be expected, there arc signs that it is being boycotted by the 
Catholic community ; instead, the civil rights organisers are 
airlifting complainers and protesters for a public demonstra¬ 
tion in London. It can be argued that the police had an im¬ 
possible job anyway in protecting the People’s Democracy 
marchers from the harassing tactics of Major Ronald Bunt¬ 
ing’s Protestant bullyboys. Certainly the police warned the 
marchers in advance that total protection could not be 
guaranteed. Nevertheless the march was agreed to by Captain 
Long, and the responsibility of the police was thereupon to 
ensure that it took place with the minimum of disturbance. 
The police proved unable to keep the road open for the 
marchers at several villages when Major Bunting’s bands put 
in an appearance. However, the marchers accepted alternative 
routes, and on at least one occasion, outside Toomebridge, the 
police resourcefully kept marchers and Paisleyites apart. There 
were skirmishes, particularly when Protestants beat up the 
town of Maghera, and there is also evidence of lesser violence 
on the Catholic side as well. 

What happened at Bumtollet was of a different order. 
Either genuinely or, as some marchers claim, by deceit the 
police told the marchers that they would try to get them 
through what a police officer described as Indian country. 
Major Bunting and his men were, however, drawn up in 
some strength in the fields above the road and the stoning and 
beating of marchers (and journalists) is said to have produced 
little or only belated police counter-action. If what witnesses 
have said about Major Bunting’s behaviour is true it is 
surprising that he is not in cu.stody today. 

When the marchers reached the outskirts of Londonderry 
they were again stoned by loyalists, whom police eventually 
cleared from the scene by a baton charge. The reception in 
the centre of town was peaceful, although inflanimatory 
speeches were made. There is no doubt that youths coming 
from the civil rights meeting started a disturbance and that 
a running battle developed between them and police using 
water cannons, in which a number of shoppexs and other 
bystanders got hurt or soaked. Later there seem to have been 
several police charges, at least one of which was repelled by a 
.stone-throwing Catholic crowd. Protestant militants were also 
on the spot, and there were attempts at fire-raising. The 
most serious allegation against the police is that, early last 
Sunday morning, a number of policemen entered a Catholic 
district and systematically smashed the windows of homes 
there. In all, over 120 people were taken to hospital in 
Londonderry, more than 20 of them policemen. 

Captain Long has complained that he could muster no 
more than 500 police in the area, which is double the normal 
establishment in Londonderry city and county. It is likely, 
however, that this was insufficient at critical moments either 
to control the rival mobs or to give the policemen themselves 


the sort of confidence in numbers which the London police 
showed during the hist Grosvenor Square demonstration. 
Policemen trying to do their duty impartially must have 
suffered enormous provocation. But whatever did happerf, it 
is now even less likely than before that the Catholic popula¬ 
tion of Londonderry will have much immediate confidence 
in many of the men employed to protect them. 

What is particularly disturbing is that the march should 
have been so mishandled. It began as very small beer, 
dreamed up by largely left-wing students at Queen’s 
University, BelList, a number of w'hom seem to have been 
motivated by anarchistic as much as by doctrinal or nationalis¬ 
tic ambitions. It was opposed by some civil rights leaders, 
among them the nationalist leader, Mr Eddie ^^cAteer, and 
the original intention of the Derry citizens’ action committee 
was to have no hand in it either. In these circumstances 
Captain Long w^is plainly right to authorise the march. If 
he had not it would have been taken as an appalling con¬ 
fession of the Ulster authorities’ fear or intolerance. 


No march across Northern Ireland can do other than 
inflame memories of distant, or not-so-distant, history. What 
went wretchedly wTong about this march was the ease with 
which Major Bunting and his men were able to muster, 
were able to fni.strate th(^ police’s apparent intentions as well 
as the marchers’, and were able, to elevate into a real crisis 
in Northern Ireland’s affairs w^hat should have been just 
another student demonstration. Of course the march was a 
provocation to Protestant feeling ; it w^jis intended to bring 
th<‘ old-style nationalists into disrepute together with the 
OrangemiTi ; it was not as non-violent in its impact as its 
instigators believed or claimed it would be. But the freedom 
with which Bunting’s bullies w'ere able to operate would be 
an embarrassment to any government anywhere, let alone 
one in Britain. It is just as embarrassing that so few papers 
in England have paid much attention to what has been going 
on in an integral part of this country. 

There arc naturally cries, in Ulster and on the left of the 
British Labour party, that Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan 
should step in, coerce Captain O’Neill, use troops and, 
apparently, dragoon the Orangemen into submission. There 
are also voices, among them .some from members of Mr 
Lynch’s government in Dublin, calling for an end to partition 
now. Almost all of this is ^lly and naive and merely makes 
life difficult not just for Captain O’Neill and Mr Wilson but 
for Mr Lynch too. If Ireland is ever reunit«‘d (and there is 
less effective demand for it in Dublin or Belfast than ever 
before) it will not be in the sort of atmosphere that prevails 
in Ulster today. If order is to be maintained in Ulster it will 
not be by British troops or even British policemen : it will 
have to be by the existing police force backed by local 
opinion. The next test is likely to be at the People’s Democracy 
demonstration at Newry, also near the border. 

Captain O’Neill has not yet lost his moral authority or his 
grip on government. But the time is rapidly approaching when 
he must put his influence to the touch once more, to win or 
lose it all. If he cannot lead the majority of Ulstermen to 
accept a IcKal government system which involves no clement 
of religious discrimination then he is not the man that so 
many jx-oplc in Northern Ireland, both Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant, still believe him to be; or, indeed, the man that Mr 
Callaghan and Mr Heath—whom he saw on Thursday— 
know him to be. If he does not show willing then the 
argument to the remainder of Britain to be patient with 
him and with Ulster will be proved to be a snare and a 
delusion—and Ulster itself will drift towards another unneccs^ 
sary tragedy. 
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Do It Now 

Mrs Castle and Mr Wilson should bring forward the essential,parts 
of their trade union reforms right away—for their own good 
as well as the country's 


Oru* of thr most infuriatind: characteristics of Mr Wilson’s 
Ciovcrnmcni is the way it dissipates its own courage. Many 
of its tf)ughest economic me;isures have not, indeed, been 
acts of real courage at ail : they have been the result of 
external e\’enls—usually a flight from sterling -finally forcing 
stubborn and complacent ntinisters to adopt policies which 
^vould have bc*en less harsh and more efTectivt* if they had 
acted sooner. But even when the (iovernrnent gt'ts tlu* timing 
about light, and the courage is largely voluntary, it invariably 
attempts to sell the country a softer version of what it set out 
to do. This is far from clevc-r politics. For by- adopting 
courageous policies and then not fully implementing them, 
the (iovernment .simply .succeeds in both increasing its 
unf)opularity and robbing it.s(‘lf and the country of the longer- 
term advantages the policies might have brought. Last years 
budgetary strategy and the prices and incomes policy are 
o'ovious examples. I'he (iovernment is now in danger of falling 
into the same old trap over Mrs (’astle's new reforms. 

As I'hr Economist argued bust week, the.s<‘ proposals are 
less radical than Britain needs, but if implemented they would 
be a considerabh* acKance on the pre.s<’nt anarchic” conditions 
in British industry. They are also long overdue. Yet the 
(iovernment’s present j)lan is that legislation to put the.se 
modest propo.sals into effect will not even be introduced into 
the (Commons before* the next parliamentary' .session, which 
means not before November at the earliest. They really mast 
think again. 'I'hc* official excuse is that the legislation will be 
so intricate that it .simply cannot be drafmd before then. 
But if it is that intricate it means it will require a long 
parliamentary run, which means in liim that it is unlikely 
lo become law before the early summer of 1^70. When the 
law would ihcTi start to have* an effect is anyone's gue.ss. 

Such delay could only be jiistifu’d if the proposals Mi's 
(lastle has put before tlie trade unions and the employers 
were* an unsplit table jiackage. Certainly, such a package 
could not conceivably be dniftc’d in time for the legislation to 
bc' passed this .ses.sion. But the rc*a.sons for Heating the pro- 
po.sals as a package arc* political rather than legislative. 
From the Government’s jKiint of view this is far from being an 
unimportant factor. For all their defects, Mi^ (bustle’s 
proposals are a .smack in the eye* for Britain’s aniicjuated trade 
union lc*adei”s, and the parliamentary Labour party’s equally 
old fashioned left wing. There will be a devil of a row in 
the* l.alxiiir party over thc*m. Possibly the* row will be no worse 
than that over wages policy, and certainly no combination 
of left wing and trade unionist MPs will prews its oppo.sition 
to the })oint whc*re the (Jovernment is defeated and Mr Wilson 
is forced to call a general c‘lection. But not only are such rows 
be.st avoid<*d if po.ssible, there is also nothing immutable about 
the trade unions’ connection with LatK)ur. The party is too 
broke to welcome any cutback in trade union sub.seriptions. 

The fact that dc*.spite the.se risks the Ciovemment is prepared 
to flout the unions and go ahead with its propo.sals is very 
much to its credit, and it Is imdei-standable that ministers 
.see the c'omplete package, with its pro-union sw<*c*teners, as 
essential for keeping the party relatively happy. Neverthele^, 
it would be both to the Government’s advantage* and to the 
national interest if it tcxik the most important elements -tlie 
ccx)ling-off period for unofficial .strikes and the pre-strike 
ballots— out of the. package and brought them forward for 
implementation this summer. 


Naturally, the (lovernmeiit's timetable as it .stands seems 
to have some political advantages. Such unworthy considera¬ 
tions will never have* entered Mrs Castle’s (3r Mr Wilson’s 
thoughts, but con.sider the* scenario. There will be a white 
paper, and then an acrimonious debate on it in the Commons 
and in private meetings of the parliamentary Labour party. 
AftcT that the row goes into cold storage while the parliament¬ 
ary draughtsmen devil away. In the meantime, Mi's Castle 
w(x»s the unions by letting it be knowm that the dete.sted 
compulsory el<*ment in the incomes policy will not be renewed 
wlu'ii it runs out in October. Come annual party conference 
time the balance of payments Is in surplus, the unions and 
the party .swallow legalised industrial rc'lations in return for 
thf* Government tliopping wages j)olicy, and w'ith a bit of luck 
th(* new national superannuation scheme (which is to be 
published soon) with its comparatively greater benefits for 
lower paid workers can be thrown in for g(M)d measure. 
Fverybfidy is happy, and the Ciovernment is set on its final, 
< lection-winning parliam<*ntary .se.ssion. 

But an awful lot of things could go wrong. 'Fhe balance 
of payments lor one. The biggest w(*akness of Mrs Castle’s 
proposals —the failure lo make workers and employers liable 
for bi-each of contrai t- could also be starkly shown up. The 
l ories will rightly press this point in ev(*ry dc*bate ; just one 
or two more unofficial strik<*s like the recent CJirling dispute 
and the country will demand it too. Already public opinion 
polls .show that a ch’ar majority of trade unionists would like 
lo se(* such contracts made binding. Unh*.ss the Government 
then strengthens its proj)osals, which is not very likely on pa.st 
experience, it w ill b<* back di.senchanting everyone again. 

Then there is dreaded October it.self. Statutory control on 
incomes will have run out (apparently nobody in the (jovern- 
ment believ(*s it can continue), the imports deposits .scheme 
w'ill have come to an end, the German elections will bc over 
and everyfine’s thoughts (zmd currency movements) will have 
turned lo the revaluation of the mark. In addition, the 'Fradcs 
Union Omgre.ss and the Labour party conference could well 
have condemned the (Government’s proposed industrial 
relations legislation by about five to oik*. The.se are not tlie 
mo.st favourable circum.stances for any government to embark 
on its hist full parliamentary session before a general election. 

It w'ould be .silly to pretend that the existence of even the 
most radical trade union reform on the* statute books w'ould 
prevent a run on sterling if the whole monc*lary .scene went 
.sour on Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins in or before the autumn. 
But they w'ould help, and even the existence in law of the 
(Government’s own muted reforms could help considerably. 
And if the (Government is determined to allow its statutory 
ptiwers to control wage* increases to lap.si', union reforms 
w ill be all the more essential. 

W’hen Mr Grossman was busy reforming the Commons he 
offered the thesis that the government of a modem industrial 
nation must be allowed to legislate quickly, and that in return 
for such power MPs should have increased facilities to 
investigate* the actions of the executive. Since then the 
Government has used this enormous power only once—to 
ram through in a week the Commonwealth Immigrants Act. 
Strikes, unofficial or otherwise, are a far more immediate 
problem lo this country than any possible influx of Kenya 
Asianfi^. If the Government’s dctemiination were for once to 
match its initial courage, by this sunim(*r unofficial strikes in 
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particular would no longer be causing very considerable 
economic damage, and the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, which will no doubt soon be set up, could be at 
work determining what further legislation was necessary. In 
its own and the coiintrv’s interests the C^vemment should 


n 

consider this a prize well worth winning, t’ven if Mr Heath 
can claim that he said it first. But if ministers stick to their 
presemt legislative timetable, the chances are that they will 
find that once again they will hav<* made themselves a little 
more unpopular in vain. 



The Coolest Cwthman 

Just what is Canada's Mr Trudeau up to? Wait and see. But not 
much longer, please 


The Canadian general election gave Mr Pierre Trudeau’s 
new government the clear parliamentary majority that his 
predecessor, Mr Pearson, had never enjoyed during his five 
years as Liberal prime minister. And this was very largely a 
personal vote for Mr Trudeau himself. Bursting into federal 
politics with the speed and brightness of a comet, he had 
captured a remarkable amount of popular enthusiasm—by no 
means only among young Canadians—and “ Trudeauinania ” 
was as important a factor in resuscitating the Liberal party 
in the western provinces as it was in restoring the party’s 
fortunes in Quebec. Canadians have ohserved and discussed 
his personality with more fascination than they asually accord 
to any political figure. But they arc MiW apt to admit that 
they find him something of an enigma. 

Now that he is in London for the Commonwealth prime 
ministers' meeting, the British are getting their first close I(X)k 
at this very unusual man. A correspondent’s comment (on 
page 32) on his role in the Commonwealth talks suggests 
that, however vivid an impact Mr Trudeau may make during 
this visit, people* here are not likely to penetrate in a few 
days the mysteries that have baffled Canadians for as many 
months. Canada’s prime minister wall no doubt leave London 
with the reputation of an agile and rather exciting sphinx. 

Ills talent for exciting has already proved its political value. 
The agility will .still be needed for some considerable time. 
It is on the .sphinx bit that doubts mast centre. 'I'hat particular 
bit is not really in character. Before he became prime minister, 
Mr 'l'iud<‘aii won a reputation for knowing and speaking his 
mind, whether as a campaigner against the corrupting 
influenc(*s ^ f the Diiple.ssis regime in Quebec or as a vigorously 
n forming federal minister of justice. And he has not ceased 
to say certain things loud and clear, or to act accordingly. 
He still ha.s a primary message for French Canadians : that a 
reformed federalism offers them far more than a defensive 
and obscurantist nationalism. And one for other Canadians : 
that the survival of confedcTation still requires great efforts, 
which are not to be .sc*cn as merely amounting to the appease¬ 
ment of Quebec, but as involving a very broad restoration and 
strengthening of (Canadians’ individual and group rights. To 
all Canadian.s, he has also been obliged by this year’s economic 
circumstances to spell out some painful truths about curbing 
wage increases and government spending, and introducing 
new' taxation. 

It is in the field of international relations that he has had 
most re.sort to the noncommittal. When he took office in April 
he announced that a wide-ranging review of Canada’s whole 
foreign policy*would at once be undertaken. Then and since 
then he has given various indications of his personal thinking 
on these matters, but has repeatedly insisted that firm decisions 
about any major foreign policy changes must await the out¬ 
come of tlu‘ general review, which Is not yet completed. When 
questioned he has felt free to discourse at length about his per¬ 
sonal inclinations without necessarily pursuing his lines of 
thought to definite conclusions in terms of diplomatic or other 


action. When asked if his remarks pointed to any particular 
action, he has stuck to the argument that nothing would be 
decided until completion of the foreign policy revi<*w (which of 
course includes defence). When other members of the giiveni- 
ment —notably Mr Lrit Kieraiis, the po.simaster-general 
have indulged in se tting out their own thoughts about inter¬ 
national issues, Mr Trudeau has tended to suggest that it 
matters little what mini.sters may say now, so long as they 
will be bound by the government's decisions. 

All this makes for lively discussion ; it is conip.ilible with 
Mr Trudeau’s wish for greater public participation in policy¬ 
making ; and it has the tactical merit that it fuilher bafllcs 
an already baffled parliamentary opyjosilion, which cannot 
mount much of an attack on the government's foreign polic'y 
until it finds out wliat that jx)licy is going to be. Mr I'nidcau 
coolly sets out first one argument, and then another, and notes 
the reactions with an air of studious intere.st. Thus, he fn*st 
hints that C'.anada might cut back on its role in Nato and 
concentrate on its share in the air defence ol North America. 
A little later, hi* warns that this would involve greater, not 
smaller, expenditures. On both the .Nigerian and the 
Rhodesian que.stion he and his external afiaii's minister, Mr 
Mitchell Sharp, have indicated apparent positions and then 
seemed to change them. There fuis been a tiemendous show 
of new' intere.st in Latin America, involving extensive journey- 
ings by no le.ss than five mini.sters ; Mr Trutleau hini.s<*If has 
stressed the importance of both China and Japan ; l)nt what 
it ail adds up to is still uncertain. 

There is no doubt that light and air needed lo he let into 
the Canadian discussion (ff external policy. Mr 7 'nideau has 
shown a sensitive awareness of the restive feeling that has 
spread aeross the country after a long piTioil during which 
Canadians had come to take it for granted tluit their contribu¬ 
tions to international activity w'ould he taken for granted b\ 
other nations. This is not just a matter of staging a pugnacious 
defiance of the United States, in the style that \Ir Diefenbaker 
tended to lapse' into. The new mixxl is something much cooler. 
Mr Trudeau's Canada is in effect announcing that it means lo 
look over certain policies that may, it feels, have been letained 
lan^ely because they suited the Americans, or the British, or 
.somebody, and see whether they really suit the Cianadians. 

It is all quite rational, in the abstract. Whether the pressure 
of actual events will allow even a country as geographically 
protected as Canada to succeed in such a superbly detached 
experiment is another matter. Nine months is a fair gestation 
period for anybody's foreign policy, and Mr Trudeau had 
better start producing sc^me soon. For other countries, it has 
been a salutary experienci; to find themselves, just for once, 
wondering what those long taken-for-graiiied Canadians 
might do. For Canada, however, there is the danger that 
the delights of indecision (and its ]>ossiblc financial advantages) 
might prove habit-forming. At a certain [X)iTil the impressive 
image of the sphinx might be replaced by that of a country 
that had ceased to be able to make up its mind. 
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A chink of light 


In Loii(i(»n the Nii^rrian delei^ation l(» thr 
(ioiniiioiiwealtti prime inini.sters' ('ontV- 
rence has been takinji; a firm stand against 
.in\ (ii.scnssiori of the wai with Hiafra- - 
at least in formal session. Informal dis- 
riissions are ikMrK another matter. 
"I'he former head of the foreign ministiv 
in Lagos, Mr J rancis Nwokedi, and the 
former \ ire-( haneellor of Ihadan Univer- 
Mt\, Dr Kenneth Dike, left London on 
TuesdaN. Lhe Biafrans have indirated that 
they would he prepared to send a top level 
delegation to London if there was any 
.serious hope ol talking to the federal 
government. Rninoui had it on l'hursda\ 
that their foreign minister had arrived too. 

One dirtuiilts in the w’a\ r»f a meeting 
i.s that lioth .sides have .said that thc\ will 
nf)t initiate rontaet. 'Hiis pn>hlem might 
he overrome hv using intermediarie.s. Dr 
Nverere of I'an/ania is sai<l to have told 
the Nigerian delegation that lie had 
lerogni.sed Biafra not lf> destrnv Nigerian 
unity, hut rather to estahhsh hmi.sell as a 
po.ssihlr inter mriliar \. I'm- it.s part, 
Nigeri.i is making an effort not t(» alienate 
either I an/ania or /atnhia, the other 
Commonwealth coimtrv which has recog¬ 
nised Biafra. flowever, the most likely 
mediator seems tf> he Dr ()hf>te of 
l/ganda. He has not recognised the Bia¬ 
frans hut was host at the Kampala talks 
between tlie tw'o sides in Ma\ and is .said 
to he popular with lH>th of them. On 
Wednesday night Chief Awolowo. Dr 
Nyerere and Mi Kaunda had a verv 
private meeting in Nyerere\s hotel. Mr 
Kaunda has apparently made contact 
with the Biafrans, .so that .something might 
emerge from their di.scussion. By I'hur.s- 
day afternoon, however, there was no 
indication that it had. 

'I'herc are several signs suggesting that 
the Biafrans may have modified their 
position. Colonel Ojukwu's New 'Vear mes¬ 
sage emphasised tliat Biafra would 
accept economic and other links with 
Nigeria, though before Christinas his 
communications mini.sler, T^r Eke, had 
sfiecificallv ruled the.se out. 'Lhere were 
hints in London that the Biafrans might 
accept a confederal slructure if they could 
control police aiul defence forces in the 
I bo areas. 

Tlie Biafrans have managed to hold the 
federal army’s advance hut thev have not 


been able to pu.sh it hack. At the same 
lime the food situation is likely to worsen 
dramatically in the ne.xt two moiith.s as 
there is verv little vam harvest to he col¬ 
lected. It was learned on W'ednesday that 
Equatorial Ciuiiie,! liad earlier banned 
Red C Iro.ss flights (arrv'ing jjetrol to Biafra 
from Fernando F^oo, claiming it helped 
the lhafran army. I'he Red (aoss say the 
fuel is needed for relief distribution. 

I'he Nigerians too find themselves 
under pressure. 'I'licv are well aware of 
tlie dangers if the war continues to drag 
on indefinitely. 7'here is always the jiossi- 
hility tliat other tribes, in particular the 
Voruha, might he tempted to follow the 
11)0 lead. C’hicf Eiiahoro mav he more 
.sceptic«il than the delegation's leader, 
(Jhief Awolown, about what a meeting 
with Ifiafran representatives could achieve. 
Ihit both men realise that a long-drawn 
stalemate would he dangerous, and that, 
after three months of it already, the 
possihilitv J)f .1 quick vicloiA' i.s 
disappearing. 

rims theie seems more willingness to 
(omf)romise on lioth sides. But the gaj) 
lietwecn them is still vast. Things cinild 
go wrong as thev did in September when 



Hope in this Biafran hospital ’> 


the Biafrans tried U) make cjontact with 
the federal goveniinent through the Caim- 
monwealth Secietanat m Loiitloii, onlv 
to hack awav once (ontait .seemed likelv. 
And even if thev start talking hehiiul the 
scenes, that will imleril he (Uii> a start. 
Fhere have been so nianv false d.iwns ol 
a political sertleinent that everyone is 
waiv of claiming to see the light. But 
perhaps a chink is v'isihle. 


Slowly on to victory, maybe 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LAGOS 

Even the few “ doves ” in the feileral 
gov eminent no longer talk with aiiv con¬ 
viction of anv solution l)ut a inilitaiv one 
to the civil war. Hopes of an internal couj» 
in Biafra, of starv'ing the Fhafrans out, or 
of breaking civilian morale h\ air .ittack.s 
have waned almost to nothing. 

Federal officials, and most oidinarv 
Nigerian.s, remain confident that Biafra 
will eventuallv he defeated, on the battle¬ 
field- although there is now- an overdue 
awarene.s.s that this cannot he achieved 
quickly. IVivatfly, some federal army 
officers admit they would not he .surprised 
if the war is still going on next C^hristnias. 
There is widespread disappointment that 
the trtx)ps are not making faster progie.ss, 
hut .so far no real indicationv eithei within 
the government or among the poj>ulace, 
of a de.sire to end the war on terms less 


tfian the basic federal preml^e : tliat what 
IS left of Jhafra must l)C riMutegrated mn> 
the federation. 

Fhe arms airlift has greatly increased 
the Biafrans’ capacity not merelv to resist 
hut, during the .second half of r)eccml)ei, 
to laimcli heavy cnimterattacks. No sig¬ 
nificant territorial gains were made, 
altFiough federal morale was dented and 
the IFiafran.s gained footholds on t!ie out¬ 
skirts of (^werri and Aha. A new federal 
ofTemive from the south is expected soon. 

I'his is not a stalemate. Both side.s report 
heavy fighting, in almost every sector and, 
as war wounded continue to pour out of 
the combat zones, the federals Fiavc 
stepped up army recruitment and receive* 
fresh arms supplies from overseas almost 
daily. But the two side.s are more cveni) 
matched. I’he Biafrans, forced into tlieir 
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Want 0 second Income 

.. .without a second job ? 

You can have a second income—and perhaps see It increase year by year! How ? By investing in Capital Growth Fund ! 
This top performing fund invests your money directly in over 60 growth stocks and offers you an opportunity to increase 
your capital—and receive a regular check—every 30 or 90 days. 

Suppose, for instance, you had read this ad 6 years ago, sent in the coupon, and invested $10'000 net. Here's exactly how 
your money would have grown—and the exact income in U.S. dollars you would have received from a 2Vn quarterly 
withdrawal plan : 

Date Your Chock (27o quarterly) Remaining Cash Value 


September 24, 1962 

— 

$ 10*000 

January 

1, 1963 

$ 207 

10*175 

April 

1, 1963 

211 

10*363 

July 

1, 1963 

217 

10*651 

October 

1, 1963 

230 

11*300 

January 

1, 1964 

238 

11*680 

April 

1, 1964 

261 

12*825 

July 

1, 1964 

265 

13*005 

October 

1, 1964 

258 

12*663 

January 

1, 1965 

247 

12*151 

April 

1, 1965 

282 

13*865 

July 

1, 1965 

235 

11*516 

October 

1, 1965 

319 

15*649 

January 

1, 1966 

448 

21*989 

April 

1, 1966 

521 

25*576 

July 

1, 1966 

471 

23*102 

October 

1, 1966 

367 

17*992 

January 

1, 1967 

376 

18*462 

April 

1, 1967 

464 

22*758 

July 

1, 1967 

504 

24*702 

October 

1, 1967 

520 

25*487 

January 

1, 1968 

559 

27*375 

April 

1, 1968 

429 

21*035 

July 

1, 1968 

496 

24*319 

October 

1, 1968 

473 

23*182 

Total income for 72 months : 

$ 8'598 


Cash Value for remaining shares ; 

; $ 23*182 



Now—Your Family is Protected with Capital Growth Fund 


We offer a new and unique feature that gives peace of mind 
to Capital Growth Fund investors : 

When you become an investor in our fund we guarantee 
that if you should die your heirs will receive no less than 
t he full am o unt o f your original in vestm ent (up to a maxi¬ 
mum of $106'006.-). This also applies to a withdrawal plan 
regardless of the number of payments as long as it is not 
more than 2% quarterly. 

Moreover, when you invest $5'000.- or more in our fund 
and are under 55 years and insurable, we guarantee that if 
you should die any time within 4 years, your beneficiary will 
receive double the amount of your investment. And if you 
should die after 4 years for each year from the 5th to the 
10th year anoth e r 50 % of your orig inally invested amount 
will be added and paid to your beneficiary. 

Example : Suppose you invest $10'000.-. If you die any time 
during the next 4 years, your beneficiary will receive 
$20*000.- or more it your shares are worth more. After the 
4th year the amount guaranteed would be $25*000.- ... after 
the 5th year $30*000.- . . . after the 9th year $50*000.-. This 
return on your investment to your beneficiary, if you die, is 
insured with the Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd. of London and 


all Capital Growth Fund shareholders receive this assurance 
at no extra cost to them. 

$500.- (or nnore) starts your fully paid investnient. 

You can start a fully paid investment program witf 
Capital Growth Fund for $500.- or more (minimum for ' 
withdrawal plan $10*000.-). You can add to it at any time 
You can take your money out at full asset value wheneve 
you like—or leave it in the fund to grow. 

This U.S. dollar mutual fund, registered in the Baham' 
Islands (tax-free) aggressively seeks capital growth. Fo 
each investment you make with us, the fund itself add. 
borrowed money. 


Please send full details. I have legal access to U.S. Dollars 

CAPITAL GROWTH FUND DISTRIBUTORS AG 

Dept.TE.1 MUhlebachstr. 25, 8006 Zurich 
Switzerland 

Name . 

Address. 


(please print) 
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THE LOCKHEED lOll 
FITS INTO AIR CANADA’S 



Perfectly. For passenger comfort. For opera- delivered in 1972. around the Earth. And the roomy L-lOlls 

tional excellence. For a new kind of air travel Powered by Rolls-Royce engines, each will are scheduled to fly major routes over North 

in the 70s. carry up to 270 passengers who will enjoy America, bringing increased efficiency in the 

With Its recent order of 10 L-101 Is, Air spacious comfort never liefore known in air use of air and airport space as well as new 

Canada lx?came the first airline outside the travel. Wider seats, seating by pairs, two convenience for travelers. 

United States to buy the forthcoming Lxxrk- broad aisles, relaxing decor and cabin arrange- Air Canada's plan is to please passengers 

heed superjet...and to add the newest order ment, and the most gracious personal service with the utmost of comfort in flight, 

of passenger comfort to its traditionally ex- to Ix' found. The Lockheed 1011 the United Stales 

celItMit service. Seventh largest airline in the world. Air plane with United Kingdom engines fits into 

The first Air Canada L-lOlls will be Canada flies routes that stretch halfway the plan perfectly. 
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Left-wingers demonstrate in Lagos against imperialist intervention 


redoubt of about [j,ooo square inileS) have 
shorter lines of communication and a 
smaller front to defend than before. The 
federals, while retaining overall superiority 
in firepower and combat troops, have long 
and insecure supply and communications 
links, and a vast hinterland of “ liberated '* 
territory to patrol and administer. 

There is little evidence to support the 
contention, put forward in The Spectator, 
that the federals have deliberately opted 
for a siege strategy becau.se it is “ far 
cheaper and less dangerous to the fragile 
structure of Nigerian unity ” than the 
“ quick kill Most federal officials now 
acknowledge that an extended siege would 
further damage the federal economy and 
increase the risk of foreign intervention. 
The failure of “ quick kill" operations so 
far is due to determined Biafran resistance, 
not because the federals prefer to com¬ 
pound their own problems by slowly 
starving the Biafrans out. 

But the siege is indeed part of overall 
federal military strategy, for obvious 
reasons. Brigadier Negga Tcgegne from 
Ethiopia, who represented the OAU on 
the international war observer team, 
estimates that federal forces could overrun 
what is left of Biafra within 50 days if 
night flights into the territory were 
stopped. Federal offers for land mercy 
corridors and supervised daylight relief 
flights still stand. Every federal official 
from General Gowon downwards is con¬ 
vinced that, either directly or indirectly, 
the night-time relief flights an* being used 
as a cover for flying in arms, and they 
want them stopped somehow. 

The American decision to supply 
eight Stratofreighter transports for moving 
relief into Biafra consequently provoked 
an immediate federal protest, and a press 
outcry accusing the Americans of openly 
supporting Biafra. The> became a prime 
torget for anti-western demonstrations 
organised by pro-communi.st factions in 
Lagps and Ibadan. 

'fhere is considerable concern in I.agM 
that the new Nixon Administration will 
take a tougher line under domestic 
pressure over civilian suffering and grow¬ 


ing Soviet influence in federal territory. 
The Americans are evidently worried that 
Nigeria may become a Russian staging- 
post for Cuba and Latin America. It was 
unfortunate that the first Congressman to 
visit Biafra, Republican Donald Lukens 
from Ohio, was on the receiving end of 
four federal air attacks directed, he says, 
against civilian targets. During one lie 
hid under a desk with Biafra’s chief 
justice. He claims to have Mr Nixon’s 
ear, and while in Lagos—where he got an 
apprehensive reception from everybody 
including the strongly pro-federal 
American embassy staff—said that Nigeria 
would be a major foreign policy concern 
of the new Administration. 

But American influence with the federal 
government is not strong. It is obviou.sly 
hoped that the Americans will make the 
biggest foreign contribution to postwar 
reconstruction, and this does give them a 
stick. But most federal officials are fairlv 
confident that Mr Nixon will not risk 
angering other black African states that 
back Lagos by doing more than step up 
purely humanitarian relief. They reason 
that he will feel that any open political 
or military support to Biafra would only 
swing Lagos more towards the Russians. 



DQOArM under siege 


- - - as claimed by federal government 


Why so slowly? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY 
WITH THE FEDERAL ARMY 

Eighteen months after Nigeria’s civil 
war began, General Gowon suggests 
“ mobilisation ” to prevent Biafra's rebel¬ 
lion dragging on. The federation now 
has 50 times the area and 12 times the 
population of Colonel Ojukwu's state ; 

It always had command of the sea, and 
now of the air, while Biafra relies on 
makeshift night flights. Why should the 
federal forces And a Anal push beyond 
their resources ? 

Last August the Biafrans appeared to 
federal commanders to be at the last 
gasp. In the south, prisoners were sur¬ 
rendering in what, for this war, were 
considerable numbers. The Biafrans, woe¬ 
fully short of ammunition, offered little 
resistance to the federal advance across 
the Imo river and later, in September, 
into Aba. Then French arms and ammu¬ 
nition started to arrive, and there has 
been little federal advance since Owerri 
fell. There have been successful Biafran 
counter attacks, and perhaps small Biafran 
gains. Federal forces are building up their 
strength, and have always needed 
recuperation after any advance because 
of supply problems and limited manpower. 
So a spectacular thrust may be imminent. 
There is, however, little sign of it. 

In the Acid, federal forces are organised 
in three divisions: One Division, based 
on Enugu ; Two Divi.sion, at Onitsha ; 
and Three, under the well-known Colonel 
Adekunie, at Port Harcourt. Two is 
separated from One by Biafra’s salient on 
the Enugu-Onitsha road, and from Three 
by the Biafrans’ hold on a stretch of the 
cast bank of the Niger below Onitsha. 
One and Three are loosely linked to the 
east. 

Because of casualties in the attempted 
igGA poup, withdrawal of eastern officers, 
war casualties, and rapid expansion, the 
federation is short of officers and 
extremely short of experienced ones. One 
Division has the highest proportion of 
regular NCO.s and other ranks, while 
Three has mostly new recruits. Two 
Division’s discipline suffered when it 
recaptured the Mid-West state ; its 
former commander was replaced for this 
reason. Onitsha is under constant Biafran 
attack, and since crossing the river in 
March last year, this division has done 
little except hold its bridge-head. Colonel 
Adekunie has had the most spectacular 
successes, taking Calabar and then Port 
Harcourt, and advancing until he was 
halted after Owerri. 

Troops of One and Three Divisions 
show remarkable discipline. Those—it 
includes most Nigerians—^who get their 
idea of federal discipline from soldiers in 
Lagos or on road blocks, cannot imagine 
the keen saluting, prompt standing to 
attention, and well-kept boots and cloth¬ 
ing of these forward troops. Front line 
officers appear to be Armly in control of 
their men, even if Colonel Adekunie uses 
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internstional observers study a captured Biatran mortar pit near Onitsha 


unorthodox iiietliods. In the heal of liattlc, 
or in the excitement of taking a town, 
discipline may break. But the tioops 
reflect (jeneral Gow'on’s efforts to restore 
discipline after the 1966 troubles, partly 
bv imprisoning or dismissing tlic undisci¬ 
plined, partly l)V rigorous training of 
recruits. IVo Division, however, not onl\ 
operates under greater difficulties, l»ut 
must deal, in Mid-West IIk) areas, with the 
only guerrilla fighting taking place. It is 
reported to have suffered mutinies and 
its new commander still has not restored 
its morale. One important factor is the 
strong corps of militai-y police, drawn 
partly from the civilian police. I'he.se 
look after prisoners and refugee camps. 

In manpower the federal army, even 
at ioo,(K)o—many times more than before 
the war—is inferior at the “ sharp end " 
to the Biafrans, who mobilise almost every 
adult male out of perhaps four million 
people. They may be ragged and 
untrained, but they get fiK)d, and, now 
with ammunition, they fight with a des¬ 
peration the federal cause cannot evoke. 


The federation's Soviet jets are flown 
and maintained by Egyptians. Inter¬ 
ference with night flights into Biafra, 
such as it is, appears to come fn>m aircraft 
piloted by Nigerians. 'I’here is little 
evidence of co-ordination between the air 
force and army : air sorties hM)k like 
a ritual, often resulting in civilian casual¬ 
ties that merelv stiffen Biafrari resistance, 
and lend credibility to allegations that 
the federal forces intend “ genocide." 
I'hese simplv are not true ; the federals 
have often been held up by concern for 
the fate of civilians tightly packed ahead. 

Federal strategy can be defined only 
in broad terms. Originally everything 
turned on the capture of Enugu, capital 
of the former Eastern region, who.se fall 
was expected to destroy Biafran morale. 
It did not. Interest switched to the coast, 
where Calabar was taken before the 
advance on Port Harcourt, finallv taken 
only in May last year. Meanwhile ()nit.sha 
was occupied by Two Division in an 
expensive operation. For some lime the 
strategy, if that is the word, .seems to have 


been to advance on all fronts. 'Fhis was 
fair enough while it worked, but .some¬ 
thing more is needed today. 

I'here has «evcr been a field com¬ 
mander over the three division.s, whose 
commanders have direct access to the 
army chief of staff in Lagos, Brigadier 
Hassan Katsina, and who seem to have 
to ensure their own flow of supplies, and 
even of reinforcements. Liaison between 
the divisions is imperfect and it is doubtful 
whether federal resources are deployed to 
best advantage. 

All divisions have serious supply prob¬ 
lems. One is still supplied from Lagos via 
the former Northern region ; Three partly 
by sea and partly by an inadequate 
airlift ; Two, although it has a compara¬ 
tively short line to Lagos, has to ferry 
supplies to Onitsha because the Asaba- 
Onitsha bridge is still impassable, ten 
months after its capture, though only- 
two or three of the spans are damaged. 
Nor have the federals done enough to 
make Port Harcourt ser\'iteablc, or to get 
aircraft for .supplying either it or Enugu. 

Federal soldiers tend to fire off their 
ammunition as soon as possible. Yet auto¬ 
matic weapons have been issued widely 
to front line troops. Perhap.s one supply 
problem would not have arisen if they had 
to use weapons less prodigal. 

The federation may rely on Biafra 
exhausting its petrol, or finding food so 
short that even the soldiers suffer. But 
its military problems, rather than any 
preference for starvation, are enough l<.> 
explain its failure to mount a final pu.sh. 

On shaky ground ? 

riiough Nigerians .seem united against 
Biafra, the ground is heaving gently 
under (General (iowon's feet. In his New 
Year broadcast, he admitted to “ great 
concern '* about the outbreak of violence 
among the Y(truba population of Nigeria’s 
western state during the last few weeks. 

I'he trouble began in November, with 
riots ostensibly directed against the high 
taxation and prices brought about by 
the civil war. In Ibadan troops had to 
(Continued on page sy) 


Notions of an “ Iho-Hau.sa" war are 
ridiculous. Most federal .soldiers are 
Christians or other non-Hausa from the 
north, and there are a number of Yoruba 
and non-Ibo mid-westerners. Fhere are 
proliably more Hau.sa among the officers. 

Armoured cars, Ferrets and then Sala- 
dins, have greatly helped the federal 
advance. The Biafrans had no reply to 
these vehicles, few' though they were, 
until the arrival of Czech and French 
armour-piercing rockets. 'Fhere are no 
tanks, there is no heavy artillery ; but 
lx)th sides have light artillery and anti¬ 
aircraft guns. The Biafrans .still appear 
not to have sufficient small amis for each 
man, but use rifles Chinese-fashion, one 
to three, so that if a man falls his rifle 
remains in action. Yet on both sides 
casualties throughout have l^een light, and 



sustained engagements few. 


Biafran troops in action near Owarri 
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Continued from page 
open fire. The federal government con¬ 
sequently abandoned its compulsory 
savings scheme, and the Western state 
government reduced its tax rates. But 
in December renewed violence broke out, 
and built up to battles between well armed 
crowds and the security forces. There were 
mass arrests after police raids, and a 
Christmas curfew was imposed on Ibadan 
and other affected western areas. 

Biafran propagandists seized on these 
events gleefully, going overfxiard with 
wild stories alx)ut Yorubas and northerners 
killing one another. But behind the pro¬ 
tests there seems in fact to lie an essen¬ 
tially internal Yoruba power struggle. 
The apparent centre of the new disorders 
i.s the stronghold of the former Action 
Group party (now banned, like all other 
})oliticai parties), and they seem to be 
connected with the old political 
divisions among the Yorubas that led 
to the collapse of law and order in 
western Nigeria in iqbf). The trouble is 
directed at least partly against Brigadier 
Robert Adebayo, the military governor 
of the western state, and .some of his 
commissioners. Brigadier Adebayo recently 
warned army officers to beware of 
un.scrupulous people seeking to “ sow 
di.scord among us so as to hasten a 
premature return to civilian rule. 

The self-cen.sorship which Nigeria’s 
news media have to practise makes it 
difficult to judge the scale and significance 
(}f the current troubles, but there have 
been some fairly ominous indications. A 
Lagos newspaper has given warning of 
“ a head-on collision between the 
government and the people.” A mid- 
western state newspaper, referring to the 
western unrest, said that “ there are many 
similar troubles .smouldering all over the 
country, and for how long can one keeji 
this under the carpet ? . . . Why should 
anyone talk about the relatively less 
important things such as confederation or 
federation when there is a war costing 
nearly £i million a day to be stopped ?” 

The reference to the constitutional 
argument is interesting. Chief Awolowo, 
who used to be the leader of the Action 
Group, has now become the centre of 
a controversy arising from his book 
published in Nigeria in October. In it he 
criticised the recent re-division of the 
federation into twelve states, arguing that 
they were not created on proper ethnic 
and linguistic criteria; Only four of the 
twelve^ he predicted, would ultimately 
survive. Those who have attacked his 
thesis include several other members of 
the present delegation to London. 

Colonel Ojukwu may well have been 
playing on federal Nigeria’s internal 
situation in his New Year message 
suggesting a cease-fire and negotiations 
without preconditions. He held that a 
wide area of mutually beneficial 
co-operation was open to Nigeria' and 
Biafra, and that ne^tiations could covet 
a wide range, including economic rela¬ 
tions and even the possibility of a 
" commonwealth ” settlement. The term 


“ Nigerian commonwealth ” had been 
used during the 1966 con.stitutional 
conference in Lagos by the western 
delegation—which was led by Chief 
Awolowo. It could mean that the “ com¬ 
monwealth’s ” component units would be 
effectively sovereign internally, controlling 
their own army and jK)lice, but share a 
number of serv'ices, currency and perhaps 
foreign policy. 

Ojukwu’.s offer of economic co-opera¬ 
tion, and proposals for daylight relief 
flights and waterborne relief transport (up 
the Niger to Oguta) were not new. But 
he included a real concession when he 
offered to start negotiations during a truce 
rather than a cease-fire. The Biafrans. in 
effect, no longer demand the withdrawal 
of federal troops to Biafra’s original 
borders, and the introduction of an 
international force to occupy the disputed 
territory. Under a mere truce, the two 
combatant armies would simply stop 
fighting, holding their positions, before 
talks begin. It is not a great bait, but it 
may well have been thrown out in the 
hope, even if it failed, of increasing dis¬ 
sension in Lagos. 

Things look up 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN UMUAHIA 

The Biafrans have entered iqGq in a spirit 
of considerable optimism and high morale. 
This in itself is nothing new : throughout 
this war the ordinary people have pro¬ 
fessed a firm conviction in the eventual 
.sur\dval of their new country that has 
enchanted, bewildered or exasperated 
foreign visitors according to their tastes, 
(^n some occasion.s, just after the fall of 
a major city, as torrents of haggard 
refugees poured into the heartland, the 
optimism has .sagged, and the habitually 
chirpy populace has become crestfallen 
for about a week. But it has never lasted. 

The confidence of the ordinary people, 
dependent on radit>, new.spapers and 
go.ssip, has often seemed like blind 
optimism. “ Biafra must survive.” shout 


the crowds. “ Biafra win," cry the soldiers 
moving into battle against an opposing 
army whose .strength might tuiuse more 
conventional warrioi's to think of sewing 
white flags. Exactly how these two 
phenomena were to be prodm.cd was some¬ 
thing never asked. The slogan sufficed, 
and in the worst hours Almighty God, 
Colonel Ojukwu, or someone would pro¬ 
duce the miracle. Yet this unque.stioning 
faith has always been backed, even among 
the humbleit, by a knowledge that 
enormous sacrifices would be necessary. 
If it had not, widespread dissati.sfaction 
would have been manifest long ago. 

In the governing circles the same con¬ 
fidence has prevailed. But realism has alsr) 
frequently made it harder to maintain. In 
the blackest moments the public confi¬ 
dence of the few people in the know has 
seemed .sometimes to be a matter of keep¬ 
ing up appearances. But in the last 100 
days the confidence of the Biafrans, high 
and low, in their eventual survival has 
passed out of the realm of blind conviction 
into that of calculated odds. 

I'he nadir of Biafran fortunes came in 
September: within one month the 

administrative centre of Aba, the spiritual 
heart of Iboland, Owerri, and the central 
highland town of Okigwi ,fell to the 
Nigerian forces. At .Algiers the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity appeared to wash its 
hands of the whole business. By the end 
of the month it was unusual to find one 
person outside the country who gave 
Biafra a month to live. 

Even inside LImuahia, it was a tense 
tim". From the late summer onwards 
Ck)lonel Ojukwu knew' he was on the 
threshold of acquiring fresh currency to 
buy arm.s, but he could not say so. He 
hoped the new supplies could be in the 
country by mid-August, but they did not 
arrive in time. Even those stocks he had 
available for shipping did not get to 
Biafra, thank.s—the Biafrans claim—to the 
defection at the crucial moment of their 
arms shipper. Aba, Owerri and Okigwi 
felPsimply because the troops had nothing 
to defend them with. So when Colonel 
Ojukwu told the consultative as.sembly at 
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the end of the month that Biafra would 
fight on, it was interpreted outside as mad¬ 
ness. Few pe<jple knew that by this time 
he was not banking on liopes but firm 
facts. The new airlift had started. 

'Fhe significance of Colonel Ojukwu's 
New Year speech therefore was that he 
was able to speak not of hdpes and fears, 
or prayers for ultimate victory, but of the 
immediate realit\. Talking of the war 
prospects lie felt able to say, “ now that 
our military position has improved and 
will continue to improve.” It was perhaps 
his first major public .statement in which 
he expre.s.sed certainty not of the long¬ 
term l)Ut of the sliort-tenn future. 'Fhe 
people, who know that whatever the 
information minister, Dr Kke, may tell 
them, the head of state never gilds the 
lily took heart ; the more .so since fieneral 
(iowon oi\ his side had just w'arned the 
.Nigerians of future sacrifices at all levels 
and of possible general mobilisation. 

Tiie other .significanl aspect of Ojukwu's 
New Year speech was his affirmation that 
all chances of the British Cfovernment 
playing the peacemaker had vanished. 

In internal politics therefore, this year 
ha.s started with c<^)nfidence because those 
at the lop are sure that the worst is over. 
They also believe the diplomatic signs are 
hopeful ; the world is aware of them and 
to quote Ojukwu, “ we ar^ no longer 
alone, we have friends." 

This feeling has been enormously 
heartening, down to the humblest farmer. 
The most obvious symbols of foreign 
.sympathy are the relief workers in their 
wliite Sw'edish jeeps supervising the feed¬ 
ing centres and relief camps. Spurred by 
thi.s, and by exhortation.** from the govern¬ 
ment, the farmers are planting quick 
crop.s like rice in everv av'ailable corner. 
They know there will be more hunger, 
but are convinced that tliis time it can be 
managed. In the ruling circles—though 
Colonel Ojukwu has no illusions about the 
self-interest of some <}i Biafra's helpers— 
more attention is paid to a continuous 
diplomatic activity going on all over the 
world. Congressman Lukens, and the 
New York Democrat, Mr A 1 Lowenstcin, 
are only two of the known or nameless 
VTPs who sweep almost daily through the 
gates of Colonel Ojukwu’s residence. 

While the .scide of French assistance has 
been overestimated in London, on the 
other side the Biafrans believe that the 
chips are down with Britain once and for 
all. Colonel Ojukwu's slashing attack on 
Mr Wilson in his New Year speech was 
based on information he had received of 
a meeting addressed by Major-General 
Henry Alexander (one of the British 
observers invited by the federal side). He 
had in any case thought for a long tinie 
that Mr Wilson was personally interesting 
himself in preparing Nigeria for another 
niassiye attack, and that talk of Downing 
Street's interest in peace was window- 
dressing, though he was at pains to tell 
the Biafrans that the British parliament 
and people were not behind British 
Govemmrafipol icy. 

The news of the forthcoming Nigerian 
attack was..M'Tiews to the Biafran.s. They 


think thev know where it will come from 
and how big it will be, the date being 
between January 6th and t6th. Their in¬ 
formation about Nigerian planning is often 
fairly accurate. A complete veil has been 
drawn over their own plans in the past 
three months (perhaps because they have 
identified several visitors to the country as 
spies. The former “ go anywhere " policy 
for journalists has been considerably 
modified). 'Fhe general attitude was sum¬ 
med up by a staff officer : “ We may lose 
a battle or two, but we will not now lose 
the war.” The army chiefs argue that 
although the Nigerians have acquired fur¬ 
ther arms, the di.sparity in the two armies' 
firepower has actually decreased ; and that 
the Nigerian troops are becoming steadily 
of lower quality and more demoralised. 
Colonel Ojukwu told this correspondent 
that “ the next days will be merry hell, 
but after that I think we can start to win 
back." 


Here they come ? 

The chances are^ that President Nixon will 
indeed take new initiatives toward a cease¬ 
fire in Biafra, possibly within days of his 
inauguration. 

Before being elected, Mr Nixon publicly 
accused the Nigerian federal government 
of thwarting relief efforts in its desire “ to 
pursue total and unconditional victory” 
and urged Mr Johnson not to be too care¬ 
ful of “diplomatic niceties” in getting 
relief through. 

Since his victory, Nixon has understand¬ 
ably been more cautious. He replied coolly 
to ^nator Kennedy, who wrote to him on 
the topic, though his objection may have 
been le.ss to giving political credit to Ken¬ 
nedy's ideas than to their .source. 

Privately, before the election, Mr Ni.xon 
indicated that he shared the French view 
that the Biafrans had demonstrated their 


Send for the 
fire-brigade 

ena's neighbours are showing 
increasing concern about the civil war. 
The Ghanaians at the Commonwealth 
conference referred to their fear of a 
growing Ru.ssian presence in Lagos. 
In Senegal, President Senghor has sug¬ 
gested to the Nigerian ambassador a 
" Nigerian commonwealth ” solution. 
Immediately east and west, Caineroun 
and Dahomey would both welcome great 
power intervention to bring peace, since 
the OAU is effectively paraly.sed. 

So their respective presidents, M. 
Ahmadou Ahidjo and M. Emile Zinsou, 
told a correspondent just before Christ¬ 
mas. Although Ahidjo is a Moslem Fulani, 
he has never forgiven the northern 
Nigerians for—in his view—rigging the 
iqfio referendum that gave Northern 
CamerfK)ns, a British trust territory, to 
Nigeria. He also tends to lean over 
backwards to placate his own non-Moslem 
south. 

In formerly British west Cameroun 
there is certainly .some sympathy for 
Biafra. Though this territory voted in 
i960 to join Caineroun, fearing Ibo 
domination, eight years of being a 
minority in a French-speaking state seem 
to have given the west Camerounians a 
new image of their “ English brothers.” 

M. Zinsou is quite evidently pro- 
Biafran in private, though he cannot 
afford to offend his powerful neighbours 
in Lagos by any public attitude. 

Both presidents fear that the civil war 
is becoming a cold war sideshow, with 
China sniping at the Russians by arming 
Ojukwu through Tanzania and Gabon. 
Remarkably, Czech arms too are now 
said to be reaching Biafra through France 
and Gabon. Both men also fear that the 
war, which is not a Moslem-Ghristian 
one on the spot, is becoming so by proxy, 
with the Vatican and Ptfftugal ranged 
against Egypt. 


right to self-detennination. He sees some 
hope in proposals for a plebiscite ^which 
Col. Ojukwu has accepted in principle) 
but would like the latter to spell out 
clearly what questions he would want 
asked, in what areas (presumably the 
whole of the old Eastern region and the 
Asaba area of the Mid-West;, and whether 
he would accept division of the plebiscite 
area into constituencie.s (since there is soirat 
doubt whether the Efiks of Calabar would 
wish to be part of Biafra and considerable 
doubt about the Niger delta area and 
Ogoja). The " Nigerian rx)mmonwealth ” 
idea might well win Mr Nixon’s suppoit. 

Immediately, Mr Nixon’s aims are relief 
and a cease-fire, which he sees as con¬ 
nected. 'Fhe first sign may be the out¬ 
going president’.s decision to release the 
four C-97 Stratofreighters to Caritas- 
Interfaith on Sao Tome and four to the 
Red Cross on Fernando Poo. This was the 
re.sult of advice given to Mr Johnson by 
Mr Nicholas Katzenbach, the under-sec¬ 
retary of state (who in turn had been in¬ 
fluenced by Kennedy) ; but the decision to 
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seek a fresh position j)apcr from Kaizen- 
bach, based on sources beyond the State 
liepartment, liad Mr NMxon’s active 
support. 

I'hc eigiit new planes should provide an 
extra 400 tons of relief capacity a night. 
I'hcy will be fully needed during the 
.shortage of the bulkier carbohydrate food.s 
that lies some weeks ahead foi Biafra. But 
the Nigerians are basically correct in be¬ 
lieving they will strengthen Biafra mili¬ 
tarily; though they may carr> only relief 
supplies, they will—like all relief—be in¬ 
directly feeding the Biafran force.s, and 
release space in other planes for arms. 

To Mr Nixon, this is not an objection. 
He is thought to believe that militaiy vic¬ 
tory for the federal government i.s unlikely 
and that an obvious military stalemate 
may force tliem towards a ceasefire and 
negotiations. 

An indicator will be the fate of Mr 
Joseph Palmer, the assistant secretary of 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

State for African affairs ; his deputy Mr 
Robert Moore, concerned specifically with 
Nigeria ; and ambassador Elbert Matthews 
in Lagos. All arc one-Nigeria men, notably 
Mr Palmer, who was the first American 
ambassador to the newly indcj>endeni 
federation. According to Representative 
Lukens, Mr Matthews’s view last month 
was that the most humanitarian solution 
would be a quick defeat for Biafra. 

The Biafra lobby in Wa.shington, and 
American relief organisers, iiope to see all 
three go. Current betting in Washington is 
that at least the first two will stay. 

But there has already been a significant 
change in their attitude. 7 'hough they, and 
most State Department experts, still hope 
that the Unit^ States can remain unin¬ 
volved, they are ready to admit freely that 
a ceasefire would be needed to bring in, 
by land and river routes, the carliohydrate 
f(^s needed in the weeks ahead ; and 
therefore are more open to suggestions 


V 

that America bring diplomatic pressure on 
France, Britain and Russia to achieve a 
ceasefire, wherea.s in .November they were 
rigidly distinguishing between the need for 
relief and American diplomatic involve¬ 
ment. 

Britain's Foreign Secretary, Mr Michael 
Stewart, who still believes that one man 
is responsible for the starvation and it is 
Ojukwu, may therefore fintl himself out 
on something of a limb. 

Meantime, a curious—not necessarily 
authentic—sidelight is thrown on the Rus¬ 
sian attitude by a Soviet source well 
acquainted with We.st Africa. According 
to him, Moscow too is becoming uneasy 
at the length and bloodine.ss of the conflirt. 
“ We thought we were supporting a short, 
sharp, police action,*’ he says He adds, 
“It is a quicksand : we could win the w'ai 
for them, and they might break oft rela¬ 
tions a year later on some excuse But 
what can you do ? " 
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Notice to quit 


FROM OUR NAIROBI CORRESPONDENT 


On the last day of 1968, Kenya’s minister 
for commerce and industry, Mr Mwai 
Kibaki, announced that 7;jq non-citizen 
traders, the va.st majority being Asians 
holding British pa.ssports, would have to 
wind up their present husinc.s.ses within 
a matter of months. Excitement has 
mounted since, as the business community 
has learned their names. There were 
enough surprises to dispel any false sense 
of security. Some well known and long 
c.stablishecl firms in the centre of Nairobi, 
including three European auctioneers, 
were given one month to wind up their 
businesses. 

The general confusion was heightened 
by the fact that a number of Asian 
citizens of Kenya were included. Tliis 
may be only an administrative error, but 
it has not been admitted as such: while 
Mr Kibaki was saying in London that 
there was no question of denying trading 
licences to citizens, his permanent secre- 
‘tary in Nairobi was pointing out that the 
government could lawfully refuse any¬ 
body a licence, citizen or not. 

lliis was the first real implementation 
of a new trade licensing act passed in 
1967 which had been delayed until now 
because of the unexpected panic exodus 
of Asians in early 1968. It aimed at 
breaking the Asian monopoly of retail and 
wholesale trade, to make way for Africans. 
The act was carefully designed to phase 


out the transfer, indicating that non¬ 
citizen traders might expect to be allowed 
to carry on for some time. It also set out 
to take out of the hands of non-citizens 
trade in certain basic commodities: a 
list of 21 .such items published la.st year 
included maize, sugar, rice, fresh vege- 
tahle.s, soap, matches, salt, beans, cement, 
potatoes, nails, cigarettes and kerosene. 

Mr Kibaki forecast that 3,000 licences 
would be refu.sed within the next six 
months. Many Asian traders have tried 
putting up an African associate as a 
public front. But this practice was 
recently branded*as "commercial prosti¬ 
tution ’’ by the general manager of the 
government-owned trading corporation. 

TTie majority, 551, of the rejected 
traders worked in areas allocated for 
citizen trade only. All were given one to 
four months to sell their busines.ses. Tlicy 
do not necessarily have to leave the 
country, as they can move to the general 
business areas of the towns, or change to 
a new business line, or invest in industry. 
But many of them are likely to swell 
the immigration queues for India and 
the United Kingdom, together with those 
whose expiring work permits have not 
been renewed, and the Asian children 
who have failed to get places in schools 
for the new academic year. 

Most of the traders will want to return 
to India, where trade is as they know it. 



Putting up the shutters 


But they will only be able to take with 
them £5,000 of their savings, £2,000 for 
each of the four following years, and then 
the balance. Many have large assets. They 
hope Britain will provide some form of 
resettlement grants instead. The traders 
have quickly formed themselves into a 
British-Gitizen Merchants Committee to 
fight their cause. Being traders they have 
little time for legalities, and speak only of 
compensation. They demand not only 
right of entry into Britain but the same 
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terms as those given l)y Britain to some 
European farmers in Kenya at the time 
of independence. 

13 enial of a work permit or a trading 
licence for many Asians is welcome news. 
It is the only hope of qualifying for a 
voucher to enter Britain, or a visa for 
India. For the Asian campaign against 
the 1968 Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act it provides useful propaganda. The 
publicity also does the Kenya government 
good, in the face of growing social 
discontent among its own African 
population. 


Canada 


Heart-throb of 
the Commonwealth 

FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Pierre Trudeau’s remark on Tuesday 
aI)out the crowd of demonstrators he 
walked through to Marlborough House 
—“ Isn't this great for the Common¬ 
wealth ”—was typical of Canada’s 
prime minister. Was he being enthus¬ 
iastic afioui the effusion of placard 
democracy, Biafrans alongside Zanzibari 
exiles and Indian revolutionaries ? Sad 
and worldly wise about ** these people 
feeling they can get their views across ? ” 
Or was it just plain sarcasm ? 

In this and many other scenes he is 
the enigma of the Commonwealth confer¬ 
ence. While the gossip columnists sleuth 
out which German blonde or homegrown 
Ophelia he has squired the night l^fore, 
his Commonwealth colleagues court his 
support on Rhodesia and immigration. To 
both women and politicians he remains 
always the bachelor, charming but set 
slightly apart. 

Where does he stand on Rhodesia ? 
He was personally responsible in October 
for Canada’s support for the UN vote 
calling' on Britain not to give independ¬ 
ence before majority rule. After his 
C^hequers weekend, he was telling journal¬ 
ists he indeed supported this Nibmar 
principle but was " willing to look at 
reasonable alternatives." It looked this 
week as if Canada would try, once again, 
to bridge the gap between Britain and the 
Africans. But would Mr Trudeau spend 
his energy exhorting Mr Wilson to 
abandon the Fearless proposals and come 
back to Nibmar, or, like Mr Lester 
Pearson in 1966, in persuading the Afri¬ 
cans to be patient a little longer ? 

For relief in Britain's immigration scare, 
^p^da’s wide open spaces and liberalised 
laws seem to offer an 
refuge. Mr Trudeau was fairly 
.'^thconiing in early discussions on this 
.question. Canada has geared itself before 
,nb3v to speedy emergency measures— 
36,000 Hungarians arrived after 1956, 
immigration officials hurried welcom- 
ipg|y to the Czech borders last year. It 
yylUlM be a first major test of Canada’s 
;qgntnu^l principles if Ottawa decided 
td flwwnt a vigorous operation to help 



Uncommitted 


Asians. The time is not the most propi¬ 
tious : government retrenchment and a 
rise in unemployment are discouraging 
factors. Last year after the first panic 
among Kenya Asians few came to 
Canada, which got the reputation of 
being excessively sticky about accepting 
professional qualifications gained else¬ 
where. 

By a last-minute decision, several 
Canadian aid officials were included in 
the conference team. Canada has grand 
plans for setting up an international deve¬ 
lopment centre, where methods of 
applying technology to the problems of 
developing countries will be refined and 
made available to all comers. But this 
imaginative scheme is a global, rather 
than Commonwealth, concept ; and Mr 
Trudeau doesn’t plan to blow trumpets 
about it in London. 

However, with Canadian aid still rising 
steadily each year (and now aliove $300 
million) there is good reason for him to 
make strong play on economic issues. 

There are several solid reasons, in fact, 
for Canada to be playing a central role 
in the Commonwealth conference. Before 
the close it may have done. But pre¬ 
occupations with Quebec (whose ailing 
premier, Mr Bertand, may soon give way 
to a more separatist-inclined leader, Mr 
Cardinal) together with the caution 
of a newcomer with a methodical nature, 
will mean that Mr Trudeau does more 
listening than lecturing most of the time. 

Guyana 

Rebellion fails, 
rigging works 

Continuing his attack on the peculiarities 
of Guyana’s general election, Mr Peter 
D*Aguiar told British television viewers on 
Monday that the worst thijig about a 
fraudulent election was that it gave 
Guyana’s communists a valid excuse for 
violent revolution. Dr Cheddi Jagan, the 


rnarxist leadei of the main opposition 
party, who appeared with Mr D’Aguiar 
on Granada’s World in Action programme, 
looked even less like a revolutionary leader 
than he did in the fearful early 1960s. And 
indeed the first signs of open re\^olt have 
come from the wild ones of Mi D’Aguiar's 
own right-wing United Force. 

The rebellion, led by two great ranching 
families, the Harts and the Melvilles, broke 
out in the Rupununi savannahs some 300 
miles south-west of Georgetown. This is 
Amerindian land and the United Force is 
the proclaimed protector of the country's 
few indigenous survivors (about 30,000 out 
of a total population of .•some 700,000). 

The ranchers, who claim to be fighting a 
government decision to redistribute 
Amerindian land, managed to capture 
Lethem, the district's administrative 
centre, before government .security forces 
drove them out. Some of the leaders fled 
to Brazil, and are said to have been cap¬ 
tured by the Brazilian army. Mrs Valerie 
Hart, the Chinese wife of one of the two 
American brothers who led the rebellion, 
has announced herself “ president of the 
Rupununi provisional government.” She. 
made her way to Caracas, w'here she asked 
for help from an embarrassed Venezuelan 
government, which anyhow claims the 
whole area, and much more, for itself. 

It .sounds the material for a spectacular 
movie, and probablv will be. The election, 
by comparison, seems to have been a 
pretty squalid affair. The Granada team, 
which had exposed the padding of the 
overseas vote before the election on 
December i6th, continued the attack last 
Monday. The team had already produced 
evidence that at least half the supposed 
overseas voters did not exist at all ; it now 
claims that the Guyanese government 
knew which of the voters were phoney 
since in Britain (where the majority of 
overseas Guyanese are living) few form^ 
were actually sent to the fake names and 
addresses. 

Of the 36,745 votes said to have been 
cast by overseas Cruyanese, 97 per cent 
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went to Mr Burnham*}: ruling People*s 
National Congress. These postal votes gave 
Mr Burnham an additional six seats. But 
in Guyana itself, Mr Burnham already 
had a clear majority of one seat over his 
two opponents. Here it is harder to point 
conclusively to fraud as there has been no 
independent survey—though .Mr Burnhazn 
has now appointed a commission to 
inquire into alleged malpractices. Both Dr 
Jagan and Mr D’Aguiar produced plenty 
of examples to support their allegations 
that the election inside Guyana had been 
rigged. These included the manipulation 
of proxy votes, the padding of lists and, if 
all else failed, the summary treatment of 
ballot boxes. The Granada team was not 
allowed into Guyana, and the stories can¬ 
not be .proved or disproved. But it is sad 
if Mr Burnham, who got his job as prime 
minister only through Mr Duncan Sandys's 
expedient of changing the voting system, 
can keep it only thmugh an even more 
disreputable device. 


Middle East 

Half a ban 

Israel’s French-built air force will be 
inconvenienced, not grounded, by General 
de Gaulle’s decision to rut off its supplies. 
Tlie general acted brusquely, prompted 
by anger that French helicopters should 
have l)een used to inflict damage on 


COMMUNIST AFFAIR.S 

Lebanon^ a country whose cultural links 
with France have survived independence. 
But a tqtol embargo has been in the air 
since'ihe June 1967 war when the general 
banned the delivery of the 50 Mirage V 
aircraft alreadjy on order. Israel’s own 
factories now ^nake some of the needed 
equipment, stockpiles of spare parts have 
been built up land, given the pro-Israeli 
sentiment of ithc French, particularly 
French anns Imanufacturers, there are 
various ways (see page 58) for Israel 
to get what ;it wants without direct 
confrontation with the French customs. 

General de <!]raulle’s critics, at home as 
well as among the outraged Israelis, argue 
that not only will the embaigo fail but 
that it will also lose France all leverage 
in its attempts to promote a Middle East 
political ;iettlement. The same arguments 
are used to defend Britain’s continued 
supply of anns to the Nigerian federal 
government—and are equally contestable. 
France’s power to influence the Israelis 
has not, in recent years, been apparent. 
There was nothing, on this count, to lose. 

Has anything been gained ? Not unless 
France’.s unilateral ban Is followed by a 
concerted move by the major suppliers of 
arms to both sides to restrict their 
offerings. And this, de.spite the new signs 
of American and Russian detennination 
to do something about a swiftly 
deteriorating situation, seems very 
unlikely. The area bristles with anns, but 
individual countries can produce good 
reasons for wanting more. Lebanon, whose 
attempts since the raid to organise itself 
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on a war footing include a change of 
government, will no doubt soon be in 
the market. And Jordan, it was announced 
last week, is to get £6 million worth of 
Tigercat short-range anti-aircraft guided 
mUsiles from Britain. 

The British government’s decision to 
supply these weapons has been vigorously 
criticised. Seen against the French 
embargo, it shows up as a move in the 
wrong direction. But it can also be argued 
that Jordan s depleted air force (a dozen 
Hawker Hunters survived the 1967 war ; 
the American Starfighters, supplied since 
the war, are not yet fully operational) is 
incapable of defending the country 
against the air strikes with which Israel 
is now responding to frontier incidents. 

Arms restriction, if this could ever be 
fairly achieved, would make waging war 
more difficult. Much the more important 
quest is providing an alternative to war. 
The fuss and flurry in world capitals after 
Israel’s raid on Beirut airport has 
resolved itself into a familiar call for the 
step by step implementation of the 
Security Council’s November 1967 
resolution. This resolution was, in its day, 
a masterly collection of principles, but 
its day has passed. The Arabs and the 
Israelis can .still be urged by their 
respective patrons towards the water, but 
the 1967 compromise i.s something that 
neither the Israelis, with their call for 
a contractual peace agreement, nor the 
Pale.stinians, with their call for a new 
deal for them.sclves, are prepared to 
drink or allow others to drink. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


There was no choice but to 
give way 


The battle to put Mr Sinrkovsky into the 
top job in Czechoslovakia’s new federal 
as.sembly has been lost ; this was con¬ 
firmed in a statement put out by the 
presidium of the central committee on 
Tuesday. Once the Russians had made it 
quite clear—as they evidently did—that 
they would not have him there, there 
was indeed no real hope of any other 
outcome. When weighed against the 
reality of Russian wishes and Russian 
occupying troops, the tremendous popular 
campaign (in Slovakia as well as 
Bohemia) in favour of Mr Smrkovsky 
could not possibly tip the balance in his 
favour. It hardly needed the rumours— 
officially denied—of menacing Soviet 
troop movemendl^ which swept through 
Prague and other cities early this week, 


to make that cltfar. 

In any case, dny remaining hopes that 
continuing popqlar pres.sure, backed up 
by strike threatsj might succeed in putting 
Mr Smrkovsky Where the people wanted 
him to be, inusjt have been pretty well 
dispelled by the ^statement put out by the 
party presidium 1 last Saturday. The state¬ 
ment was not much a tough threat 
against those agitating on behalf of Mr 
Smrkovsky as a I sad hut Arm warning of 
the likely tragp^ consequences of what 
they were doing ; “ ill-considered steps,” 
although SMppos^ly in support of the 
post-January policy, “ can in reality only 
endanger its imjplemcntation or make it 
impossible.” Th^ statement 4 lso categori¬ 
cally denied runiqurs that an attempt was 
being made to exclude Mr Smrkov.sky 



He remains to fight again 
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Colotka: Slovak and moderate 

from |X)litiral life altogether. 

.Mthough the presidium's warning state¬ 
ment of last weekend was widely sup¬ 
ported in resolutions published by party 
district coiiimittees, trade unions, factories, 
and fni on, on WednesdaN llie paity leadej- 
ship felt it necessary to endorse pul)Iirly 
Mr Colotka s nomination. Mr Dubcek, 
speaking on radio and tele\’ision, appealed 
h)r restraint and recommended Mi 
Colotka as a man close to Mr Smrkovsky 
and linked with the “post-JanuaiN ” polir\. 
Mr Cernik, Mr Siiiikovsky and othei 
leaders talked to the metalworkers’ unitui, 
which had threateneil tf) strike if Mr 
Smrkovsky were j)assed over. And Mr 
Smrkov.sky had already, last weekend, 
endorsed the presidium’.^ appeal for 
restraint. 

In fact, the solution outlined by the 
presidium on Tuesday, which will pre¬ 
sumably be formally endorsed when the 
federal assembly meets later this month, 
is probably about the best that could be 
hoped for. The nomination of Mr Petei 
Colotka, a Slovak and a deputy premier 
in the federal cabinet, to be tlie new 
chairman of the presidium (if the ferleral 
a.s.sembl>, meet.s the Slovak demand that 
one of the top three yK)St.s in the state 
(the other two are the presidency and 
the premiership, both held by Czechs) 
should go to a Slovak. Mr Colotka him¬ 
self is a moderate. Until early last month 
he was chairman of the press and infor¬ 
mation committee set up by the govern¬ 
ment after the Soviet occupation—a jol> 
which he is believed not to have found 
particularly congenial. Shortly before he 
resigned from this post, he publicly 
complained of the illegal distribution of 
the Soviet occupation newspaper Zpravy. 

Mr Smrkovsky is to be first vice- 
chairman, or number two, in the federal 
assembly. He is also to be chairman of the 
Chamber of the People, one of the two 
chambers in the new federal as.sembly. 
Since the Russians have refused to allow- 
new election.s to be held, this will in fact 
be the old Czechoslovak parliament, over 
which Mr Smrkovsky u.sed to preside. 
( riic other chamber will consist of equal 
numbers (73 each) of Czechs and Slovaks 


nominated b> their lespcclive national 
councils.) 

The pre.sidium's announcement akso 
.specifically says that Mr Smrkovsky will 
remain a member of the party leadership ; 
this means that he will keep his key posi¬ 
tion as a member of the all-important 
eight-man inner executive of the partv 
])residium, which is more imporMnt than 
any parliamentary job. But to the 
Czechoslovak people, tlie i.ssue of Mr 
Smrkovsky’s appointment as head of the 
federal as.sembly had c(^me to assume 
great .symbolic importance as an indica¬ 
tion of how far their leaders intended to 
give way to Russian pressure. 11 is failure 
to get the post, however inevitable, will 
therefore l)e a .severe psychological shock. 
But the Czechs can comfort themselves 
with the thought that although defeated 
on this issue, they have at least retreated 
in good order, and that Mr Smrkov.skv 
himself remains to fight on another, and 
more important front. 

Poland 

Un-Polish 
activities ? 

Is communi.sm a crime in Poland ? The 
question come.s to mind this week as two 
young intellectuals—Jacck Kuron and 
Karol Modzelewski—are being tried in 
Warsaw for their part in the student riots 
last spring. For Kuron and Modzelewski 
this is not a new experience. Both sons 
of veteran communists (Modzelewski's 
father was minister of foreign affairs in 
the post-war government), they were tried 
in July, iqbf), and sentenced respectively 
to three, and three and half, vears’ 
imprisonment for alleged “ anti-state ” 
activities. Their “ crime ” was that they 
had dared to circulate criticism of official 
policy in an open letter to party members. 
Hardly had they been released from 
prison, than they were again arrested as 
the alleged leaders and inspirers c»f the 
Warsaw students’ demonstrations last 
March. They are now being tried with 
as little publicity as possible ; entry to 
the court is restricted, and foreign corres¬ 
pondents are excluded altogether. 

The student riots gave the Polish govern¬ 
ment an excuse to eliminate high officials 
on the strange new principle that fathers 
are responsible for the ideas of their 
grown-up children. It enabled Cleneral 
Moczar and his friends to whip up an 

anti-zionist campaign and use it as a 
smokescreen for a purge, both in the party 
and the universities. The Polish authorities 
are, apparently, not unduly worried about 
the brain drain. Their best-known 
teachers of philosophy and economics 
have left the country and are now to 
be found dispersed all over the world 
from Rome to Montreal—where Professor 
Leszek Kolakowski has just arrived to 
take up a temporary appointment. Les.ser- 
known figures and younger lecturers have 


.simply been kicked out of their jobs. 
Many “ rebel ” students were called up 
into the anny : quite a few- are still in 
pri.son. 

It seems that the Polish authorities have 
finally decided to tiv these jailed students 
on the quiet in small groups. 'Phev 
presumably decided against a show- trial 
not only because it would revive world¬ 
wide interest in the wliole affair, but also 
becau.se they found thev could onlv stage 
.such a y)oi)i oiic, which would demoiistiate 
nothing except the absurdity of their 
charges. Men like Kuron and Modzelew- 
.ski could not be broken, nor could thev 
be fitted into the storv- of a “ zionist- 
imperialist plot.” Anyone who had read 
the open letter for which thev were sent 
to prison III i()b') wiHild kni>w' betti'r than 
that. 

The argument de\eh)pe(l b\ Kiuon oi 
Modzelewski in their letter is neither })ro- 
westem nor pro-capitalist. It is an indict- 
inent of the bureaucratic degeneration of 
communism made in the name of revo¬ 
lutionary marxism. This might be 
regarded as communist propaganda foi 
w'hich men could be arrested m Uireece 
or Brazil. In Poland, ttn^, it is clearlv a 
crime. Mr Gomulka has appaientlv 
lorg<)tien the stalinist (lavs when he hmi- 
self was accused oi lierev^. (leneral 
Moczai has ^till not reached the top or 
the ladder, hut the sentences p.issed on 
Kmoii and Modzelewski should give some 
idea of how much his ideas arc gaming 
ground III the (‘(mmiUv. 

Jugoslavia 

Making trouble in 
Macedonia 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

I he Jugoslav anlliorilies aie now prettv 
sure that thev have not seen the last <»f 
the cii.stiiihancc.s among the .Mh.inian 
j><’»puiat;on of south Serbia and Mat'edonia. 
Two recent outl)reaks nt vadente. in the 
Pristina arc.i (»t the Kos<>vo-Mct(»hija 
iKo.smel) aiilonoinous region and at 
Felovo in Macedonia, have been traced to 
iMs[)iration from 'l iraria . and nohodv in 
Belgrade doubts that a rej)etit:on of these 
demonstrations would suit the .Mharr.an 
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leader, Enver Iloxha, hy embarrassing in 
particular, the Serbian gov»*rnment and 
its new party leader, Mr Marko Nikezir, 
the f(;riiier foreign niinistei, 

Macedonia has a considerable Moslem 
Shiptar (Albanian) minority (ab<»ui per 
cent of the total jK)pulation of the repub¬ 
lic) and it would not be too difticult to 
infiltrate trouble-makers from Albania into 
parts of Macedonia witli Shiptar coni- 
inunities ; the frontier is mountainous and 
deserted for long stretches. I'he Jugoslav 
government in Belgrade reacted much 
iiK^re .sharply to the Albanian riots in 
Tetovo just before Chnstnias than to the 
earlier ones in Pri.stina. ( 7 'lie two problems 
are in any case quite different since the 
Shiptars in the Kosinet are in a majority.) 
Steps arc already being taken to cancel 
the grants of students who took part in 
the riots, and Albanian teachers and doc¬ 
tors who incited them have betm .siicked. 

From Belgrade's point of view, the most 
disturbing aspect of the riots was the 
repeated cries for “ civil war *' and for the 
inclusion of Albanian-inhabited areas of 
Macedonia into a future autonomou^ 
Kosmet republic which w'ould be separa¬ 
ted from Serbia. If this agitation were 
allowed to develop, it would bring into 
question the whole e<juivoc.il jiroblein of 
Macedonia which fieriodicallv disturbs 
Jugoslavia's relations with both Cheece and 
Bulgaria. It w'ould als<i (ause a chain 
reaction extending to the .Albanian 
ininoritv in Montenegro and eventually 
perhaps it might lead to demands for the 
anschluss of a greater Kosmet with 
Albania itself. 

In the Kosmet, in recent weeks, there 
have bePji further manifestations (»f 
Albanian extremism. In .some facK^nes, 
predorninaritlv Albanian workers' councils 
liave vested the Serbian management out 
of office. 7 ’lie problem of overcoming 
Serbian-Shiptar friction will provide an 
important lest of Mr Xike/ic's political 
acumen. But if Tiiana clioo.scs to go on 
exploiting the situation with its lioslile 
propaganda, there is verv little that be can 
do about that. 

Communism 

The paradox of 
Rosa Luxemburg 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

Fifty years ago next week, on January 
If), iqrq, Ro.sa Lu.xembuig’s life was 
ended by an a.ssassin’s bullet. Although, as 
the leader of the extreme left-wing of 
German socialism, she h.ad slrongK 
impressed her contemporaries, it was only 
after her death, when her corre.spoiidence 
Ciiriie to be published, that a wider public 
came to realise the fascination of her 
extraordinarv personality. 

Many of the controversies in which .she 
took part are no longer of general interest. 
But one question of continuing interest 
which Rosa Luxemburg discussed in her 
prewar writings was the relationship 
I>etwecn advanced and underdeveloped 
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countries, in her ca.se between the .soc¬ 
ial i.st movements of Germany and of 
Russia. ' 1 'he abortive Ru.ssian revolution 
with its astonisliing series of 
huge political strikes, carried out largely 
by unorganised masses, was the turning 
point of her career. Karl Radek, her one¬ 
time dksciplc, traced the origin of a 
.separate Communist trend in Germany to 
the pamphlet that Ro.sa Luxemburg wrote 
about this revolution in 1906. Hitherto 
the dominant idea in western socialism 
had been that the advanced countries 
.should set an example to the backward 
ones. In the light of the Russian exper¬ 
ience of 1905, Ro.sa Luxemburg .suggested 
that the capitalist world of Fmrope now 
formed one basic entity, with Russia form¬ 
ing part and parcel of it. 

Ro.sa Luxemburg argued that all the 
tendencies inherent in the capitalist .system 
as a whole (which in her opinion was 
hy now ready for the immediate transition 
to socialism) were likely to appear first 
at the periphery rather than in the centre 
where the state ap[)aiatu.s wa.s .stronger 
and most resilient. ’Fherefore, it was likely 
that .socialism would spread from Russia 
U) (^cniiany and not the other way 
round. The events in Russia in ipof,- - and 
this was to hold also for iqi7—were not 
latecomers in the .series of bourgeois 
revolutions stretching from 17B9 to 184B, 
Imt forerunners of socialist revolutions 
starting in Russia and spi’eading west¬ 
ward. These .sweeping generali.sations 
were given the added lustre of termin¬ 
ology derived from the natural sciences 
—.such as “ molecular processes ” and 
“catalyst action." R(»sa Luxemburg 
thought that even the methods of jiolitical 
struggle, the political ina.ss .strikes of 
unorganised ma.sses, vvf>uld travel from 
Ru.ssia to Germany ; she thus came to 
be regarded as the champion of “ Russian 
methods" in the (rerman labour move¬ 
ment. 'Today, nianv people w'ould argue 
that what happened in Russia was in some 
ways a forerunner of the great upheavals 
that have taken place in Asia sinee the 
second w'orld w'ar, that Rosa Luxemburg 
was dazzled bv untenable generalisations 
and that she mistook the direction of 
the revolutionary current. It vvas to flow 
eastward not westward. 

With lier novel ideas about backward 
countiie.\s gis’ing a lead to the .idvanced 
ones (theories which were most fully 
developed at the same time by 'TirUsky in 
the forriiulation of bis tbeorv of perm¬ 
anent revolution) Rosa Luxemburg ran 
be eounted among the intellectual pioneers 
of the bolshcvist revolution in Russia. 
With another aspect of her writings, how¬ 
ever, she remained Hrnilv in the tradition 
of the democratic sociali.srn of the nine¬ 
teenth century'. She lived to welcome 
w'holehcartedly the establishment of a 
revolutionary regime in Russia, hut .she 
never wavered in her adherence to the 
traditions of democratic .socialism. When 
the two clashed in Ru.ssia, Ro.sa Lu.\em- 
hurg produced—though not in public— 
.some of the earliest and best criticism of 
bolshevism from a dcmocl^tic socialist 
standpoint. Her strictures on bolshevist 
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Rosa: wrong current 


practice 111 1918 .sound like prophetic 
anticipation of the typical features of 
Stalinism. But her theory of the ba.'iic 
unity of the European capitalist system 
made her refu.se to recognise that a great 
deal of what wa.s then happening in 
Russia was the result of the attempt to 
force a .socialist dictatorship on a back¬ 
ward country. 

Slie shrank liack from the Russian 
reality and instead brilliantly defended 
the necessity for cfimpleie political 
freedom. In 1918 she w-rote : 

Without i^i'Mcral eiccf loiis, vsilhoiit 
uiiftTlcrcil librity ol the jiu'ss .iiiii of public 
rncriiugs, withoui uiitranirnclleci political 
discussion, life iii all public institutions 
fades away, and w'ill become a pious fiction, 
in whieh the iiuly active element is the 
bureaucracy 

'Tlirce years earlier she bad said : 
“ Political liberty is as necessar\ to .society 
as ijreatb is to a human being." 'These 
words will be remembered when a great 
deal of licr discussions with the “ revis¬ 
ionist " Eduard Bernstein and the intenn- 
inable polemics about the political ina.ss 
strike are forgotten. 

In east Germany, where Ro.sa Luxeni- 
hurg's memory is now upheld as the 
founder of the Gennan Gomniunist pai'ty 
and as the scourge of the moderate 
social democracy of Imperial Germany, 
a selection of her works has been pub¬ 
lished. But it leaves out her reflections 
on the Bolslievist revolution—which is 
like Hamlet witliout the Prince. Rosa 
Luxemburg .s posthumous literary fate 
rc.senihles that of (icorge Orwell—the 
writer who regarded hirn.self as a rebel 
against the “ establishment ” of interwar 
England, but who is best remembered as 
a critic of political totalitarianism. The 
revolutionary who advocated “ Russian 
methods ” in the German labour move¬ 
ment and founded the German Com¬ 
munist party, is now best remembered for 
her penetrating anticipation of Stalinist 
Rus.sia. 
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These 28-page illustrated booklets look at some 
current world problems, isolating the real issues 
and giving the indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. 


Vietnam—why it matters 
The background to the conflict, how the US came to 
be so inextricably involved and what each side claims 
it is fighting for. 

Europe between the super powers 
How is the old pattern in Europe, set by the cold war, 
changing ? What part does, or can, Britain play in the 
new Europe ? 

Devaluation—why it must work 
The background to the weakness of the £ at the old 
exchange rate and what must be done now if the 
British economy is to work. 

Communications—the next revolution 
What technical developments in world-wide 
communication can be expected next, and what legal, 
social, political and business factors are involved ? 


The new forecasting 

Technological forecasting is spreading from America. 
Difficult to define, it looks like an egghead game; but 
behind it is some hard-headed business sense. 

Energy 

The fight to power the world is a battle between the 
giant international oil industry against the coalminers, 
the atomic scientists, and most recent of all the natural 
gas explorers. 

Taxes for tomorrow 

In shaping their tax systems developed countries face 
the same sort of problems. With time the different 
systems are becoming increasingly similar. 

Can Communism change ? 

Has the seizure of Czechoslovakia smashed for ever 
the hope that one day there might be such a thing 
as democratic communism ? 


Race relations—black in a white world 

What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world ? How can governments 
secure equality? 

China—Mao's last leap 

Mao Tse-tung has destroyed the communist party he 
created, even risking civil war. Why did he do it, and 
what are his chances now of restoring order ? 

Canada with Trudeau 
With a new and younger generation of political 
leaders Canada has renewed its opportunities for 
national self-confidence and economic expansion. 

Gold—double or quits 
Should gold be given renewed or diminishing 
importance as international money, and why does it 
matter so much ? What courses may the struggle take ? 


The Middle East 

Israel can win wars against the Arabs; can it win peace ? 

Further titles will be announced in 
The Economist 


Rates (postage included): Inland and surface mail 
3/- each. Airmail US 60c., rest of world 5/- each. 
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Road safety 

50,000 died on US roads alone last year. The causes 
are complicated enough without the emotions 
generated by the subject. How can we reduce the toll ? 

Britain’s trade unions 

The oldest trade unions in the world are under fire and 
must reform: can they do it for themselves, or will 
somebody do it to them ? 
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Loading the Senate (left to right). Democrats Mansfield. Kennedy ; Republicans Dirksen, Scott. Speaker McCormack, Republicans' Ford 


Coalition Congress for Nixon? 

Washington, DC 


Suddenly last week a Kennedy w'as on 
the march a^ain, and it became apparent 
that the Kennedy faction in Democratic 
politics was still there, waiting to be led. 
Senator Edward Kennedy was at Sun 
Valley, a resort in Idaho, when he derided 
to challenge Senator Russell Long of 
Louisiana for the position of majority 
whip (deputy Democratic leader) in the 
Senate. Neither John nor Robert Kennedy 
chose to take the path of party office in 
Congress on their way to national leader¬ 
ship, but then the youngest brother has 
always been more attentive to the Senate 
than they were. He also faced a new 
situation, and judged it accurately. 

The Republicans have won possession 
of the executive branch but have failed 
to win control of Congress. The Demo¬ 
crats have lost the Presidency and their 
control of state governments has been 
eaten away, but they remain the majority 
party in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. Such leadership as their 
party can hope to offer in national affairs 
seems likely, therefore, to come from the 
ranks of Congress. But the tides of restle.ss- 
ness and dissatisfaction which swept the 
party and the country last year were 
conspicuously unrepresented among the 
existing official Democratic leaders in 
either house. Others had noticed this. 
Friends of Senator Edmund Muskie urged 
him to seek Senator Long’s post, and 
in the House Mr Morris Udall of Arizona 
put up an unsuccessful fight to displace 
the elderly Speaker (who is the leader of 
the majority party in the Hou.se), Mr 
John McCormack. 

Among the Democratic leaders in Con¬ 
gress l^nator Long was the vulnerable 
one, his course as Senator Mansffeld’.s 
deputy in the last two Congresses having 
been more erratic and unreliable than 
custom allows. Yet he i^ not without 


sources of power and influence (he is 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit¬ 
tee and a southern grandee) and Senator 
Muskie decided that he lacked the 
.strength to un.seat Senator Long. When 
this became known, the young Mr Ken¬ 
nedy promptly moved in and did the 
job, beating Mr Long by 31 votes to 
ab. Dignity and courtesy mark contests 
of this kind, together with the carefully 
organi.sed u.se of persuasion and pre.ssure 
from inside and outside Congress. Indus¬ 
trial and financial interests, the feelings of 
party chieftains and contributors in 
distant states, reminders of past favours 
and promises of help in future campaigns 
all played their parts. Thus the sharp 
four-day contest demonstrated not only 
that Mr Kennedy, by prudence and good 
manners, has made himself acceptable to 
his fellow Senators, but also that the 
Kennedy name and connections are still 
a substantial power in the country. 

The Republican Senators had a choice 
to make’as well and made a wise and 
moderate one. Their whip, Senator 
Kuchel, was defeated in the Republican 
primary elections in California last year 
by a right-winger and thus lost his seat. 
(The seat, however, did not go to his 
right-wing opponent but to a liberal 
Democrat, Mr Alan Cranston.) This left 
the office of minority whip to be filled, 
and the Republican Senators had to 
choose between a conservative from 
Nebraska, Senator Hruska, and a 
moderate, cultivated Philadelphian, 
Senator Scott. By choosing Senator Scon 
they established a good prospect of a 
sensible co-operation betw'ecn the Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic leaders, which 
President-elect Nixon shciuld find useful 
when he goes to the Senate with legis¬ 
lation to be passed. 

What kind of Congress it will be .seems 


likely to depend on what the Ni-xori 
Admini.stration asks of it. A real honey¬ 
moon, of the kind that the newly elected 
President Johnson enjoyed with his (lon- 
gress in 1964, is too much for Mr Nixon 
to hope for, but the signs are that he 
can count on a period of peaceful 
co-existence. Either institution. Congress 
or the Presidency, will be in a position 
to prevent the other from doing anything 
big (in home affairs, at least) but neither 
can take any satisfaction in a grand, 
usele.ss stalemate. Mr Nixon may not want 
a period of .spectacular new legislation 
but he does want an effective, .successful 
Presidency and, in 1972, election to a 
.secend term of office. How is he to go 
about it ? The formal party strengths in 
the new (congress—37 Democrats to 43 
Republicans in the Senate, 243 Democrats 
to 192 Republicans in the Hou.se—do not 
tell him much, except that he need.s a 
coalition of .some kind. 

Traditionally, w'hen the will of Demo¬ 
cratic Presidents has been .fru.strated it 
has been done by a conscr\'atiye coalition 
of IJepublleans with .southern Democrats. 
After a period of adversity this coalition 
flourished again in the last Congress; it 
helped to impose a heavy cut in spending 
on the John.son Administration as the 
price of the income lax .surcharge, it 
watered down attempts to control the 
sale of firearms, it distorted Mr Johnson’s 
crime legi.slation, harried the Supreme 
Court and blocked the appointment of 
his nominee for Chief Justice, Mr Forta.s. 
La.st week the conservative coalition was 
on the warpath again to stop the Negro 
Reprc.sentative from Harlem, Mr .Adam 
Clayton Powell, being seated in the House 
after he had been three limes re-elected 
by his district. It failed to stop him taking 
his seat, but penalised him with a fine 
of $25,000 and the loss of his seniority. 

Mr Nixon will be able, if he chooses, 
to call on the conservative coalition to 
block any attempt by the liberals to foist 
on him piogre.ssivc legislation wliich 
he does not like. But the liberals and 
moderates could tlien organise them.selves 
for obstruction in turn, so that nothing 
might get done in cither direction and 
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Ins Adininislratu>n vvcmld he branded as 
a failure. Bv takiiii? another lark he could 
m'l inodpTate .»nd even liberal suppoit 
for a ranc;e of measures presented for 
their usetiilness .md not for their doc¬ 
trinaire content. .\n example nuKht be 
the movement to .strengthen the finance.s 
4 md enlai’ge the res)K)nsihilities of state 
and local government.s, which tire growth 
of federal power has pushed into a corner, 
rhe transfer of federal tax money to the 
states could be made acceptable to liberals 
like Senator Muskie if the safeguards be 
lias pro{K)sed weie incorporated. Mi 
Muskie, chairman of a sub-committee on 
intergovernmental relations, would make 
it a condition of federal grants that the 
States sliould prepare themselves for larger 
responsibilitv b\ drawing up plans, train¬ 
ing officers to carrv them out and improv¬ 
ing their own fiscal bebavioui Kdiicalion. 
bfiusmg, health and welfare |)olicies h.ive 
all been made the shuttlecock of [lartv 
conflict m recent vears hut, equallv, thev 
are capable of being dealt with so that 
a hro.id nifijorilN m C.ongress can accept 
them 

Mr Nixon will have cards to plav. Most 
Repiihliran members of the House and 
of the Senate will follow him in whichever 
direction he leads. 4 he choice whether 
they are to seek the allies they need on 
the right f>r on the left w’ill belong, as 
often a^ not, to him. A liberal Democrat, 
l< ep re.se n la live Ilenrv Reu.ss of Wisconsin, 
has proposed formal machinery by which 
a “ progressive coalition ” of Republicans 
and Democrats might he organised in 
support of the \ixon Administration. 'I’he 
party caucuses (meetings of all party 
members) would have to become more 
active and would appoint delegates to 
consult with the White House so that 
Bills and requests for money would come 
to (longress with hij)artisan agreement 
alreadv behind them. 

One condition for Mr Reuss's Ncfieme 
was fulfilled last week, when the liber,il 
f)emocrats in the Hnu.se persuaded their 
party to have regular moiithlv caucus 
iiieelingN in future. I’his. thev hope, will 
make the staid official leaders more 
responsive to their feelings. But the 
obstacles to formal coalition arrangements 
will probahlv still prove too great. 
America has its troubles, hut thev do not 
amount to the kind of manifest crisis 
of national surv'ival that can persuade 
political pjarties to subordinate their wills 
to a common national programme. Mr 
Nix(»n will not want to tic him.self down, 
nor do his party’s leaders in ('longress feel 
that the hour of rare, if incomplete, 
Republican victorv is the moment f<u self- 
abnegation on their part. More likelv is 
the strategy favoured by the Republican 
leader in the House, Mr (Jerald Ford, 
w'ho intends to make his coalition.s as 
each measure and each issue seem l<» 
require, .seeking his majority where he can 
find il and preserving his freedom of 
choice. 

Foreign policy offers Mr Nixon a field 
in which his dependence on (-ongress 
will he less, or less direct: form and 
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custom allow the President extensive 
powers to act on his own. But recent 
history has demonstrated how darigerou.s 
it is for the executive branch to use these 
accumulated powers to the full, indepen¬ 
dently of Congress. President Johnson’.-N 
trouble.s with the Senate began with the, 
protests against, his foreign policy of a 
relatively small group of men who pos- 
se.sse(l no great political }X)wer of their 
own and whom he could, for a lime, 
dismiss as carpers and eccentrics. But 
their ranks grew until he could hardly 
get a hearing in the Senate for any 
foreign policy proposal and had to confine 
himself to what his prerogatives as 
President and CJomniandcr-in-chief would 
permit. Fhc November elections treated 
his critics kindly or, where they did not, 
replaced. them with others hardly ie.ss 
critical. 

The psychological harrier that has 
grown up hetw'een the .Senate and the 
.Administration on foreign poliev is not 
a partv thing. 'I'he process l»v which the 
big foreign policy decisions e.scaped from 
the oversight of Ca^ingress began in the 
opening stages of the last world war and 
was continuer! and extended in the 
iiineleen-liflies by a Republican Secretaiv 
of Stiite, Mr John Foster Dulles. Congiess 
was no more cmisulted about the landing*' 
in the Lebanon in iqfjB than it was alioul 
the Bay of Pigs adventure in M)fii or the 
action in the Drmiinican Republic in i(ifi^). 
With the war iia Vietnam the process ol 
escape of the executive branch from 
political Influence reached its culmination 
'Fhe tide ran now flow onlv the other wav. 


Cabinet stew 

It seemed KK) good to he true—a 
t^ahmel to which ni» one could reallv 
object. And .so il was. (Justs of di.s- 
.tpprxival ate blowing up from hall a 
(lo/en diieclioiis over Mr Nixon'-s choice 
for Secretaiy td the Interior, Mr Walter 
Ilickel. File post goes traditionallv to a 
westerner, hut Mr Hickel is as different 
from the outgoing Mr Udall as chalk 
from chee.se. As (Jovernor of Ala.ska, 
with its immense natural rcsource.s, par- 
tieularlv of petroleum, and its sparse 
jHipuIation, it is not surprising that Mr 
Hukel should view the countr\'’s natural 
resources (which are the business of 
Interior) from a very different angle from 
easterners gasping for pure air and (|uiel 
and r(M>m for recreation. 

He was oil record before he was 
apjioirited as opposing the creation of a 
tree trade zone in Maine, which would 
make it po.ssiLle (with an import licence 
fnim the Secretary <»f the Interior) to 
lower the price of petroleum products 
throughout New England. I'hiis he had 
alreadv earnod the opposition of New 
England's Senators, Since then he has, 
in addition, alarmed the con.scrvatioiii.sts 
hv declaring that he hatUno use for 
“ (r>nserv'ation for consei’valion's sake ” 
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In the soup : Hickel and Packard 


and upset other Senators by opposing the 
national .standards for pure water which 
have lieen .set up. Now it appears that 
his own .Alaskan Eskimos have little good 
to .S.1V of him -and tlie Secrclarv' of the 
Interior is the guardian of maiiv Indians 
and E.skimos. A nuiiihcr of Democrats 
are deiiiandiiig a full-scale inquiry* next 
week when Mr Ilickel a[)pear.s before the 
Sen. lie Interior (Committee. Unless he 
makes a gotul impression, he mav not 
even have the support of all its 
Kepuhlica ns. 

Mi David Packard, the brilliant 
inventor and industrialist w-horii Mr 
Nixon and the incoming Secrelarv' of 
Defence liav'e cho.sen to run the depart¬ 
ment under Mr Lair'd, has an Achilles’s 
heel of a different kind. He is a co- 
lomitler .ind chairman of Hewlett- 
I’ack.ird Clompanv, an electi'onirs finri 
based in Ualiforriia which does about a 
timil of its prosperous business witli the 
Defence Department and other defence 
(’ontiaclois. Mr Packard and his wife 
own $'^oo iniirKui worth of its shares. At 
first Mi Packard himself said that he 
lould see no wav of .surmounting this 
t<»nflici of interest. Fo sell so many shares 
in one fi*ll swooj) would depre.ss the price 
and hurt other shareholders. 

But lie now has a solution which he 
.ind the President-elect's expei'ts hope will 
saiisfv the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee. He is putting hi.s Parkard- 
Hevvleti .shares into a .short-term tru.st, 
where thev will he voted by the firm’s 
management. All the income and capital 
gains which accrue during his govern¬ 
ment service will he given to diarity. 
Purists like the Xnv York Times insist 
however that the shares ought to l)e sold 
cfuiiplelclv, even if this insistence deprives 
the Admini.slration of Mr Packai'd’s ser¬ 
vices. Il is an old problem, hut particularlv 
embarrassing for Mr Nixon, whose 
Cabinet may, collectively, he the richest 
in lii.st(uv and who is thus particularlv 
concerned that it should appear, as well 
as he, irreproachable. 

Mr Henry Calxit Lodge is m>t to he in 
the Cabinet, hut his appointment as chief 
.American negotiator at the Paris talks on 
ending the war is causing rejoicing in 
Saigon and perturbation elsewhere; the 
Senate I'orcign Relations Cfniimittce 
wishes to (jue.slion him. Mr Lodge, twice 
.Ambassador to Saigon, has a hawkish 
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past and a hawkish friend in General Ky. 
In spite of Mr Lodge's words about com- 
promise after his appointment, few 
imagine that he will l.^ as flexible (or as 
liard-working) as Mr Harrinian, whom he 
is to replace. But it is conceivable that his 
hawkish record is (X)litical insurance to 
cover the reaction to a compromise settle¬ 
ment and that in Paris Mr Lawrence 
Walsh, an experienced conciliator who is 
to be Mr l..txJge's deputy will have a 
moderating influence. 


Death on trial 


No one was executed in the United States 
last year. In 1967 only two people were 
put to death in the name of the law. 
Against that background, the trial of Mr 
Sirhan Sirhan, the young Jordanian 
accused of murdering Robert Kennedy, 
has (jpened in Los Angeles. In March, 
the trial of Mr James Ray, the alleged 
murderer of Dr Martin Luther King, will 
get under way. Each man will have to 
have quite a different line of defence. Mr 
Ray was arrested after a long inter¬ 
national search while Mr Sirhan was seen 
by a large number of witnesses in the 
kitchens <»f the Ambassador Hotel. If 
cither of these men is found guilty of first- 
degree murder, which requires pre¬ 
meditation, and nevertheless escape.s ex¬ 
ecution, it may be safe to say what many 
Americans are saying already : that the 
country has abolished the death penalty 
in fact if not in law. 

There are now 435 people awaiting 
execution in America. Of these, 84 men 
and one woman arc in California, where 
the state’s Supreme Court ruled in 
Novernlxir that capital punishment was 
not the kind of “ cruel and unu.sual 
punishment ” prohibited by the Constitu¬ 
tion. Yet that court lifted the death 
sentence in two cases for another reason— 
the US Supreme Court’s decision in June 


that people who are opposed to capital 
punishment must not categorically be 
excluded from juries. This has thrown 
doubt on the validity of many of the con¬ 
victions, for the exclusion of such 
objectors has been the practice in almost 
every state where the death penalty exists. 
Nine have abolished it completely. 

This week Mr Sirhan’s defence lawyers 
asked that two separate juries be recruited 
—one to establish guilt, the other to 
decide the penalty. The judge, however, 
ruled that one jury could do both jobs. 
'Fhe single-jury question, arising from a 
different case, has been sent to the 
Supreme Court which will rule on it this 
spring. The fact is that California, and 
four other large states as well, at least 
require the juries to listen to what the 
convicted defendant has to say on his own 
behalf before they pass sentence. In most 
states, however, the defendant, knowing 
that a guilty verdict will be immediately 
followed by sentence, may not dare to risk 
making any damaging admissions during 
the trial, even if he believes that they 
might get him a lighter sentence. The 
Supreme Court, which last year threw 
out automatic death sentences, such as 
that attached to the crime of kidnapping, 
will also rule s(X)n on whether execution 
is a constitutional punishment for robbery. 

I'hc interest surrounding the Sirhan 
trial is immense and the efforts to protect 
him and fiis constitutional rights are 
super-colossal. The courtroom’s windows 
are plated with armour ; most of the 
press must watch the proceedings on 
closed circuit television ; the jury will be 
closeted in a hotel in out-of-court hours. 
While most of the safeguards exist only 
for this extraordinary trial, which could 
last two or three months, one restriction 
may find wider application. There has 
l)een a firm ban on pre-trial discussion of 
the case by anyone connected with it. The 
rule has not affected outsiders ; Newsweek 
magazine describes Mr Sirhan as a man 
who always .seemed “ a piece of damaged 
goods.” , 


Railing away 

Alx>ut a year and a half late, the high¬ 
speed rail link Ijetween New York and 
Wa.shiiigton will open next week. Even 
then, at one return trip a day, the serv ice 
will be just a shadow of the full experi¬ 
ment that the Department of I'rans- 
portation and the Penn Central Railroad 
plan to run fur two years along tlie 
megalopolitan corridor from Boston to 
Washington. A full schedule of trains 
running at about 120 miles an hour along 
the entire route will probably not be 
underway until late in 1969. Both the 
sleek gas-turbine powered trains to \ye 
used from New York to B<>ston and the 
electric trains, also new but somewhat 
.slower, tt) be used from New York to 
Washington have Ijecn trouhle.some to 
develop and have been repeatedly 
returned to their makers for modification. 

The federal contribution to the experi¬ 
ment has been about $90 million, riio 
Penn Central, the new line formed from 
the merger of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central railroads, lias put in alK>ut 
$31 million of its own money toward the 
new cars and improveinent«i to the New' 
Yori? to Washington roadbed*. The object 
of the exercise is to see what, if any, com¬ 
bination (»f speed, economy and coinff)rt 
will lure travellers away from aircraft and 
motor cars. On the trial run stalling next 
week, the Wa.shington-lo-New York 
journey will take three hours, a half hour 
ie.s.^ than the fastest train .scheduled 
between the two cities and an hour le.ss 
than^ the average. The lowest one-wav 
fare will be $12.75. There will be food 
and drink for sale. For comparison, a 
passenger on Eastern Airlines shuttle 
service, (no food or reserved seats), pays 
about $18. Flying time is about 40 
minutes, but the actual travel time is 
much longer, owing to the difficulty of 
geying out to the airports ; this also 
involves a substantial extra expense. 

While the run from New York to 
Boston will involve the more advanced 
type of train, capable of speeds up to 170 
miles an hour, the economic and physical 
obstacles are considerably more fearsome. 
The trains must run along the tracks of 
the New Haven Railroad, a bankrupt and 
dilapidated line which the Penn Central 
took over, with the greatest reluctance, on 
January ist. Swallowing the New Haven 
was the price that the Penn Central had 
to pay for the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission’s consent to its recent merger— 
that and $145.6 million, a sum which, 
even though handed over, is being fought 
by Penn Central through the courts. 
Recently the New Haven has even lost 
much of the mail-carrying business of the 
Post Office Department. As a result, it 
has cut the number of trains running 
between Boston and New York to 16 
a day, something which will at least make 
it easier to insert the new high-speed 
trains into the regular timetable. The new 
Secretary of Transportation, Mr John 
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\'olpe, shciuld, as former Ciovernor of 
Massac husetts, have a keen appreciation 
that the I’nitetl States has lat^Ked behind 
japan and Kurope in eiu oiii.iirin]^ Iran''- 
[)ort at \ei\ hl^h speeds aloie/ the niound 

Bankers' order 


New York 

Large American hanks have long been 
accustomed to playing the part of c'ai * 
paw of the Federal Keserxe System, strain¬ 
ing for funds on cue when the money 
managers slammed on the credit brakes 
and, conversely, drowning in cash undei 
an easy-mones policy. lit recent weeks, 
how'ever, the hig banks have demonstrated 
that they are n<)t content with this role. 
1 hey have begun to take a hand m 
deierinining .the effectiveness of moneiai\ 
jKilicv theinselve.s. 

'Fhis implication ernerge.s clear K from 
tfie unu.suallv swift succe.ssion of increa.ses 
in the bank.s' imnimnm oi “prime 
lending rates since earlv last I)ec<*mber, 
which rcjse to a record 7 per cent cm 
I'uesdav. In les.s than six weeks, the banks 
have rai.sed their basic charge for loans 
to their most c r‘edit-v\or th\ busIne^^ 
borrowers no fewer than thi'ee times from 
a level of b{ per cent. During the same 
period the Federal Reserve raised its dis¬ 
count rate, charged on loans tcj banks, b\ 
one-quarter of a percentage point, to ")i 
per cent. The uncorrinionly wide gap of 
i] percentage poiiiLs in basic lending 
rates between the Fed and the banking 
cominumtv seems to suggest, at least on 
the face of it, that frankers are placing 
greater enqjhasis than the Fed itself on the 
need for vigorous cicdit restraints to slow¬ 
down the economy's inflalionarv pace. 

At a record 7 per cent, there seemed t(j 
he little doubt that the hanks* prim** rate 
would prove to be an efTertive deterrent 
to demands for hank loans both hv 
l)usincs.ses to finance further arcumiilations 
of stocks and capital expansion and l)\ 
individuals for (iinsurner spending and 
investment in shares. f.Soine major metro¬ 
politan franks are expected to announce 
new higher charges for consumer loans 
as well.) Many hankers are looking for 
this dampening trend to have a marked 
cooling effect on the economy and hence 
to set the stage for an early reduction in 
the prime rate to a more tenable level, 
perhaps in only a matter of weeks. 

While the banks' move served to rein¬ 
force the Federal Reserve's policy of active 
credit restraint, it would be niLsleading to 
.suggest that it was prompted mainly by a 
sense of public mission. Banks in the large 
moncv-centrcs, led by New York's great 
First National City and Chase Manhattan 
banks, left little doubt that they went to 
the higher rate mainly to be able to afford 
the higher price which they in turn are 
having to pay for funds for relending. 
The Fed set the stage for this situation 
at the time of last Decernfier’s inrrea.se in 
the discount rate when it deliberately 
refrained froiti raising the lid on rates thar 
the hanks are allowed to pay for large 


corporate savings <Iepo.s-iL< . the maxi- 
iiium is still h} per cent. With money 
market rates in general now well above 
that level, many corporations have been 
«‘W'ilching into higher yielding .short-term 
investments and in the last few weeks 
major New York Cntv hanks alone have 
lost almost $1 billion in ** time ' deposits. 

C^oihsequently hig hanks in New Yfuk. 
Cihicago, Philadelphia and San Francisco 
have been increasinglv tapping the Euro¬ 
dollar market, in an effort to keep up with 
demand for Uians. But w'ith one- and two- 
month Eurodollars quitted in the neigh- 
houi flood of -jk per cent, the process is 
manifestlv costly. 1 fie alternative was to 
start rationing credit, .sometliing the fianks 
iiad to do during earlier pre-Fairodollar 
periods of credit stringency. But now, in 
addition ^ to everything else, younger, 
tougfiei hankers have taken over the 
American hanking .scene (few- of the 
liiggest ones are now run by men beyond 
their forties), A 7 per cent prime rale may 
well prove to be only one of many .sur¬ 
prises in store. 


To house the poor 


Mr Nixon’s choice to bead the Depart¬ 
ment of Housing and Urban DeveU)pmeiit, 
Mr Oorge Romney, is full of confidence 
that he ran house America's poor hv the 
sort of innovations and techniques that 
he applied, as head of the American 
Motors Corporation, to the developineni 
of the low-priced compact car. He is 
plainly raring to go. But it may not he 
.so simple. Fherc is an acute .shortage of 
housing today even for people who can 
hardly he called p<jor ; one , expert 
believes that the country could have 
absorbed twice as many bouses and flats 
as were built last year. But high interest 
I ales and high prices for land, for 
materials and for labour threaten t<> con¬ 
tain this demand. Many people .seeking 
housi'N must be content with flats. 'The 
p«^>or lack this choice. 

The Commi.sMon on Urban Prob¬ 
lems, headed by Mr Paul Douglas, 
which submitted its recoimnendatkirif- 
to President John.son just before 
Christmas, calls for 2 million to 2) 
million houses to I)e built each year. About 
a quarter of these should be reserved for 
the poor if America i.s to avoid a fearful 
polarisation fjctween haves and have-nots. 


HOUSES STARTED 

R-ivate nonfarm 


-qieoo 

thousand 




1600 

UOO 

1200 

1066 

800 


'Fhe commission's main job was to 
investigate the obstacles to decent low'- 
cr)st housing in a number of technical 
fields ; housing and building codc.s, zoning, 
local and federal tftx ptilicies and develop¬ 
ment standards. Among its 150 recom¬ 
mendations are many which .should 
benefit everyone, not just the prxir. 

Housing and building codes vary from 
city to city and few' are of the model, 
modern variety recently adopted by New 
York, opening the biggest housing market 
in the country to new materials and new 
techniques. "I'his daunting diversity 
frustrates the ma.ss production of liousing 
which could lower prices and the corn- 
mi.ssion wants the states and the federal 
government to apply pres.sure for greater 
uniformity, and for higher standards of 
quality, which should also embrace the 
environment in which people live. 

Zoning, which ought to guide develop¬ 
ment and tiie u.se of land, is in the hands 
of local communities which all too often 
lay d(jwn rules—a large and costlv plot 
for each house or no building of large 
flats - which keep out the pool and 
black and their expensive needs for piihllc 
assistance, schools and health care. The 
states, the comini.ssion suggests, .should see 
that such controls over the u.se of land are 
confined to large units of government, 
empowered to buy up land for develop¬ 
ment and hold it for the future. 
Restrictive trade union practices, which 
also rai.se prices, arou.se le.ss wrath. The 
rommi.ssion sees them as reflecting 
economic in.security (the average building 
tradesman works, on average, only 
hours a vear) and tbink.s that as building 
increases and lafiour shortages sharpen, 
this .seasonality could be reduced and a 
bargain struck w'ith the unions to do aw'av 
witli hannful practices, especially racial 
discrimination. 

Like many reformers before it, the 
commi.ssion is appalled by the proliferation 
of governmental units and wants incen¬ 
tives for the creation of larger, regional 
units. Sufiurban resistance to this may 
he weakening. By an interesting 
coincidence, a presidential task force on 
suhurfian problems, which reported at the 
same time, found in these suppo.sedly 
affluent, dull areas many of the viruses 
which afflict the centres of cities : poverty, 
crime, inadequate housing, fxfllution. 

Mr Nixon, who will inherit these 
reports, should be gratified by the strong 
.support the Douglas commission gives to 
the sharing of federal revenues with the 
states. He will be less gratified by its 
equally .strong oppo.sition to his other 
remedy, tax credits to private enterprise, 
an “ inefficient and ineffective approach " 
to America’s urban problems. Fears that 
the new Administration may favour this 
road are leading Mr Johnson’s officials 
to hasten their direct aid to blighted 
communities. The first grant under (he 
model cities ” scheme (apart from 
planning money) was made to Settle as 
the year ended ; more are expected 
before Mr Johnson steps down on 
January 20th. 
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Fly in splendourwith 
Kuwait Airways 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest aircraft. 

International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Athens with Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Doha, Dubai, Dhahran, 
Karachi, Bombay, Abadan, Teheran and Aden. 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 
operate 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 
Our Boeings offer passengers the utmost In cabin comfort with superb, 
detailed oriental decoration to enrich your life aboard our aircraft. 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

Ulephone: LONDON 01-499 7681. MANCHESTER 061-DEA-7891. PARIS 7046856. 

FRANKFURT 234074. GENEVA 251555. ATHENS 224.237 221.795. NEW YORK 581-9760. 


INTERNATIONAL™ 
CURRENCY REVIEW 


What’!i happening on the world nton- 
etary scene? INTfiRNATIONAI CUR¬ 
RENCY REVIEW will keep you up to date. 
This new bi-monthly journal will be a 
comprehensive guide to movements and 
trends in world currency markets - pre¬ 
senting the facts, anticipating events, and 
forecasting new developments. As an advis¬ 
ory service for bankers, large corporations, 
financiers and economists all over the world 


it will specialize in analysis in depth. 
January’s INTERNATIONA! CURRENCY 
REVIEW will feature an International 
Monetary Survey by Professor A. C. L. Day, 
In the next issue Professor Harry Johnson 
will write on the role of gold. 

By subscription only - 12 gns in the U.K.; 
40 dollars elsewhere (by airmail). The first 
issue, January 20,will be available FREE to 
ECONOMIST readers who return the form. 


To International Currency Review 
12 Duke Street, S.W. 1 


O Pkise enter me for a year 'isubicTipi ion or 

□ lend me a free copy of the Hrst iisue of 
INTHKNATIONAL CURRENCY REVIEW 


and further deiaili 


Name 

Address 


L 


J 
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State of the 
department 

Washington, DC 

Mr NixiMi's ap[i<mililit*nts to tin* l<i[) levr’K 
in llir Statf I K'ji.irtinrnt give some 
emuuiagemenl to the people who ha\e 
heen pressuii; fi*i lelonii of the flep«irt- 
rnent’s methods »»f work. Having appointed 
as Se< retaF\ •>f Stale .1 man verv dose to 
himself. Mr William Rogers, he ha.s given 
Ml R< •gefs as Vnclei Secieiai\ a man 
almost eqiialls elose to Mi R(*geis. the 
Attornev (renoral of Massarhusetts, Mr 
Klliot Ridiartison. 'Mii.s team ought to 
secure uriitv of approach to the liighest 
question.'; of foreign policy which affect 
the Administration as a whole, if anything 
can. Next, Mi Nixon has clio.scn for the 
third post in the department fUnde: 
Secretary for Political Affairs) a seasoned 
and aide foreign servant, Mr U. Alexis 
Johnson. It looks like being Mr Johnson 
who v\ill actually manage the Department 
of State and its missions abroad. He do**s 
n(»t get the title of “ Permanent Under¬ 
secretary ” which the reformers have pro¬ 
posed, but it looks po.ssible that he may 
turn out to have got the job in reality 
Constantlv iirsulted, and constantly 
promised great things, the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Foreign J>ervice have been 
a subject of ^tudy and reorganisation at 
regular intervals with singular lack of 
effect. I'he latest reform movement 
comes from within the Foreign Service 
itself. The views of the Young Turk 
movement are summed up in the current 
Issue of For('ii^n Affairs magazine by Mr 
Lannon Walker the new hoard chairman 
of the Ameilc,in 1 ‘oreign Seivice A.s.sociii' 
tion. I he\ were set out more fully in a 
lepoii prepared for the association by a 
(ommiitee headetl hv Mr (Graham Martin. 
.1 hirmer am'o.O'ador, and were elahf>rated 
at the asMKialiMii s I'onference last month. 

()ne *jf the Young "J'urk.^ (tl*<?y the 
phrase tliemselve.s) has described in an 
article in inti rfA/iy inaga/ine how a hunch 
of \ourig diplomats, returning to Wa^ilung- 
ton from foreign a.s.signnient.> in iqhh, 
found that they shared a coinnion dissatis¬ 
faction. Thev felt that their apprenticeship 


would he loo long, perha[>s ten or i y years 
from joining, before thev w’ere allowed a 
lesponsihle voice. 'Die suiplus of .senior 
people in the service meant that their 
advancement was going to he slow. .Scime 
of their contemporaries were ulreadv 
leaving the seivice. in some uses foi other 
goverimieni depailment.s where the going 
looked better. The Young Turks .saw tlie 
Stale Department losing it.s primacy in 
the management of foreign affairs to other 
agencie.s of the government, largely by 
allowing a vacuum to aii.se which .some¬ 
body w'as hound to fill. 

A very' junior inernher of the service, 
Mr Lannon Walker, became the leader 
of this grouj) and a few senior men took 
an intere.st in it. Last year it .succeeded 
in obtaining control of the American 
Forvign Service Association and Mr 
Walker became cliainnafci of the board. 
I^ast iiKjnth'.s conference wa.s a deinon- 
.stration by the new niatiagemen.t of its 
detemiination to expo.se the oiganlsation 
of the Stale Department to new ideas and 
outside influences. 

'Fo read any spirit of self-abnegation 
into the talk of fre.sh air and outside 
influences would be naive. Tliese are 
ambitious young career diplomats who 
want to get on faster and want to get 
their teeth into some real work. They 
think that the service is overstaffed. One 
thing that they are on their guard against 
i.s its j)ersi.stent dilution by lateral entrants 
who get a permanent footing in the 
service, with or without the help of 
political influence, through the inter¬ 
mediary of the Foreign Service Reserve. 
In short, they are all for bright outsiders 
coming in provided that the bright out¬ 
siders leave again onc^ they have helped 
to liven things up. 

'The tniuhic with movenient.s to refonn 
the cxinduct of foi-eign relations comes 
when somebody has got to say what ought 
to he done differently. Neither the Martin 
report, nor the Young Turks themselves, 
are tTgitating for any particular change 
in the substance of Jiireign policy. At last 
month's conference a representative of tlie 
National Students' As.sociation got nothing 
better than a ripple of ainu.seinent fmm 
the audience when he trieda to explain 
that the liest young men did not take up 


a diplomatic- career nowadays because 
they had no sympathy with the policies 
that diplomats were called upon to 
pursue. 

What the refoi^ners propose ha.s mostly 
been proposed before ; some of it has 
heen embodied in presidential orders and 
even, for a time, actually done. President 
Kisenhower and President Kennedy both 
afhrmed the authority of the American 
.Ambassador over all operations of the 
.American government in a foreign 
c'ountry—hut, by and large, the ainbas- 
.sadors continue to be defeated by the pro¬ 
liferation in their territory of missions 
from the several departments of theii 
government. Sometimes there are power¬ 
ful reasons wliv this .should he so. 

President Johnson himself, in igfih, 
entrusted the general superv'ision of inter¬ 
departmental activities of the Administra¬ 
tion abroad (“ less exempted militari- 
activities ”) to the Secretary of Stale. A 
system of Senior Interdepartmental 
(lroup.s (known as Sigs) and Interdepart¬ 
mental Regional (Iroups (known as Irgs) 
w-a.s set uj) on his orders, hut the effec I 
ha.s heen .slight, l ire Martin report would 
give the Sigs and Irgs more stafl in an 
effort to make a reality of the scheme. It 
would t-econstitulc the Hoard of the 
Foreign Serv'ice, ciiiasculated over the 
years by State Deparinieiit zeal, would 
give it independent powers to reemit, 
discipline ancJ protect the meinhers of the 
.seivice and would enlarge the .service 
itself to take in departmental foreign 
.services which at present come under the 
Civil Service Commission. 

'The puzzle remains why the admirable 
new airangeiirents promulgated by the last 
two Presidents have had practically no 
effect. Mr Walker answers the question 
in his Foreifin Affairs article : “It (the- 
Sig system) has not worked because the 
leadershij) of the Department of State did 
not make it work.” It can he done, he 
argue.s, but first the notion has to he 
abandoned that tire Sccrclar> or the Under 
Secretar)', with all their representational 
duties, can do it, unless they are given a 
new kind of staff support, which will have 
to he concentrated in the office of the 
third man, Mr U. Alexis Johnson. 

Most Presidents have said something 
unpleasant about the State Department at 
one time or another. Franklin Roosevelt 
called it “ a sieve,” John Kennedy called 
it “ a howl of jelly.'’ Mr Nixon, the Presi¬ 
dent-elect, told an audience at Dallas 
that he was going to “ clean liouse up 
there.” But that was during the election 
campaign. Now the reforiiiers are loriking 
tx) Mr Nixon for support in a spring-clean¬ 
ing on their xiwn lines. He will not neces- 
.sarily he unsympathetic. Like them, he 
will accept the existing general lines of 
policy but will want to see it better carried 
(»ut. If they fail to get him on their side 
it will not he hccau.se of too little interest 
on his part, hut ton niuclr. Mr Nixon 
may he another of the seiies of American 
Presidents who have taken foreign polir\ 
too much to heart to he w-illing to leave 
it to the profes.sionals. 
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The pot-smokers' charter ? 



Lady Wootton reports 

Mr CallaRhan has said in the past that 
although he has an open mind on canna¬ 
bis, he will take some convincing that the 
law should be easy on pot smokers. The 
reconimcndations on cannabis made by 
his advisory committee on drug depend¬ 
ence this week may not help him, or the 
country, to finally make up their minds, 
but they should not be rejected out of 
hand for all that. For the report of the 
.subcommittee under Lady Wcx>tton 
(HMSOy 7s 6d) is very convincing, even 
in its indecision. At last cannabis has 
l)een placed in perspective, nationally 
and internationally, by a body of people 
who include a magistrate, a senior police¬ 
man and a businessman as well as the 
sort of people, in the form of psychiatrists 
and a sociologist, who could be expected 
to- hold a liberal attitude. They should be 
listened to with respect. 

Briefly, their case is that most of the 
fears of cannabis are groundless. Physic¬ 
ally it is much less dangerous than the 
opiates, the amphetamines and the barbi¬ 
turates ; most cannabis u.sers-can give it up 
readily without withdrawal symptoms. 
Psychologically, it produces relaxation 
and euphoria and sometimes heightened 
awareness. Socially, cannabis, at least in 



Mr Callaghan rejects 


Britain, is a gregarious rather than a 
solitary activity. Probably most of the 
members of the cannabis “ society " are 
industrious and law-abiding ; there is no 
evidence that in Britain it provokes the 
user to crime other than the crime of 
getting it and possessing it. Nor is there 
any evidepce to support the belief, so 
widely held, that cannabis-taking is a 
significant step in the progression to 
hemin. Heroin addicts will often give a 
history of earlier pot-smoking. But post 
does not imply propter ; it is the person¬ 
ality of the addict, with his emotionally 
deprived background and his tendency 
to try one drug after another until he is 
hooked on heroin, that is much more 
significant. No one knows how many 
people are experimenting with cannabis 
today ; guesses range from 30,000 to 
300,000, and Lady Wootton’s committee 
does not hazard an estimate. But on any 
view they are infinitely more numerous 
than heroin addicts—which again under¬ 
mines the theory that there is a pro¬ 
gression from one drug to the other. 

Nevertheless the committee is agreed 
that cannabis is a potent drug—like 
alcohol—but that, unlike alcohol, its con¬ 
sumption should not be legalised. On the 


face of it this attitude is illogical. The 
commillcc justifies it by pointing out, first, 
that legalisation would produce pioblems 
of Its own, such as control of distribution 
and of the manufacture of syndietic can¬ 
nabis, and, secondly, that not enough is 
known about the long-term use of canna¬ 
bis in a western society to enable anyone 
to make up his mind confidently about 
it one way or another. To the committee 
cannabis is at pre.sent like tobacco in the 
seventeenth century : a strange drug, 
heavily frowned on by heads of state, 
robacco is now legal and the most wide¬ 
spread drug of addiction, hut its medical 
dangers are onlv just becoming apparent 
Will cannabis also prove to have hidden 
dangers ? 

'I'he trouble is that no one Can answer 
this question without much more research, 
and research is hampered by the present 
law, which among other things makes 
researcli r’ccjuiring it to be smoked by 
humans illegal except on Crowrn 
premises. So for this reason alone the 
law needs altering, and Mr Callaghan 
can surely agree to that. He is also already 
examining the principle of absolute 
liability in relation to the management of 
premi.ses where drug offences take place. 
Where he will pRive o])durate is over 
the recommendation that cannabis and 
its synthetics should be removed from 
the law on heroin and other opiates and 
dealt with less severely. Mr Callaghan can 
always cite .Sweden, w'here the govern- 
nient'is about to increase penalties for .soft 
drug offences. Nor is he likely to be 
enthusiastic about hi.s advisory com¬ 
mittee’s acceptance of the Wootton sub¬ 
committee’s .suggestion that it should 
review the present police powers of 
arre.st and search. 

Yet these powers, together with the 
comparative severity with which cannabis 
offenders are dealt with in the courts, 
are intcn.sifying tlie di.strust of the police 
and contempt for the law felt by large 
numbers of the young, whether drug-u.sers 
or not. Vhe cannabis habit is spreading 
—though fashions may change—and 
the present law may quite .soon become 
unenforceable. As it is now enforced 
it runs counter to the general principle 
—^which Mr Callaghan accepts—that 
the young should be sent to prison 
only for serious offences that cannot be 
dealt with otherwise. The Wootton com¬ 
mittee’s report shows that the possession 
of cannabis—as distinct from large-scale 
trafficking in it—ought not to be treated 
as such an offence. In this re.spect the 
ref)ort may influence the courts more than 
Mr C^allaghan. 
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School leaving age 

Green, red, amber 


'Fhc worst of the Government’s post- 
devaluation measures last January was 
the decision not to raise the school leaving 
age to 16 in 1970-71, but to keep it at 
15 for a further two years. This enabled 
the Government to cancel the special 
school building programme of £108 mil¬ 
lion for 1968-69 to 1970-71. Some people 
were pessimistic enough to suppose that, 
in the continuing economic gloom, with 
an election due by 1971 and the Tories 
groaning about the level of government 
expenditure, the leaving age might remain 
at for longer than the Government 
then promised. 

On Wednesday, Mr Edward Short, the 
Secretary of State for Education, went 
a long way towards allaying these fears 
when he announced a special building 
programme, to replace that cancelled last 
winter, of E105 million for the three years 
I <*70-71 to 1972-7;$. The department 
believes that raising the leaving age from 
September, 1972, will mean about 287,000 
extra children in the schooks in September, 
197$, when there will be no i^-year-olds 
leaving to balance the 11-year-olds coming 
in. This is about 63,000 fewer than it 
was piedicting for September, 
because more children are now staying on 
vr)luntarily. 

Mr Short is to make an extra £20 mil¬ 
lion available, during 1969-70 to 1971-72, 
foi school building to cater for those 
staying on voluntarily after if^. This 
brings the t( 3 tal school building programme 
[for 1969-70 up to £135 million, which 
IS not far short of the £150 million (which 
included £36 million in anticipation that 
the leaving age wo\ild be rai.sed the follow¬ 
ing year) originally allotted before 
devaluation. Mr Short also announced 
that the total programmes for 1970-71 
and 1971-72 would each be over £160 



million. This last is planning for the next 
Parliament, and both programmes can be 
cut as before. But it is a gesture in the 
right direction, and it is a pity that the 
only effect that this announcement will 
actually have by 1970 will be to increase 
the difTerence between the regions. In 
the north only a 6fth of all schoolchildren 
slay on until after their i6th birthday. 
In the south-east one third do. Perhaps 
the most important result of raising the 
leaving age is that it will help to correct 
such disparities. 

An cx-headmaster himself, Mr Short 
is still toying with an idea which looks 
nice for teachers, who would find rt much 
easier to organi.se cla.sse.s if all children 
left school in the summer. At present, 
they can leave at the end of the spring or 
summer ierriis, depending on their dates 
of birth. A single leaving date might be 
introduced either as an interim measure, 
which would lapse when the leaving age is 
raised, or permanently which would keep 
a small percentage of children in sc1kk)1 
until they were very nearly 17. Mr Short 
is afraid that this might he too big a 
change for people to swallow, and he might 
be right about that. A single leaving date 
would also mean one very big seasonal 
peak in the imeniploymeni of the young, 
and it would be wrong to opt for a well- 
run last year course if its first result was to 
reduce the chances of large numbers of 
16-year-olds of getting a job within a 
rea.sonable time of leaving school. 

Television 


Politics on the box 


In an attempt to an.swer the continuing 
charge that television does not treat 
politics .seriously, tlie BBG thi.s week 
proudly announced that during the last 
parliariientarv se.s.sion 179 MPs—or more 
than a quarter of the Commons—appeared 
on at least one BBC current affairs j)ro- 
gramrne. Politicians are unlikely to be 
greatly impres.sed by the.se hgurcs, for not 
only can a few al)rupt sentences count as 
an appearance, but 85 of them look place 
on tire IVt stminster at Work programme. 
Estimable as this weekly programme is it 
goes (3ut late at night on BBC-2, which 
onlv a minoritv of viewers can receive. 

The fact is that neither BBC-i nor ITV, 
the two major networks, finds room for 
a regular national programme devoted to 
politics. Mr Crossrnan's complaint that in 
this respect politicians and politics are 
treated worse than sport, religion, science 
or the arts remains valid, and neither net¬ 
work shows any di.sposition to alter the 
situation. Of course, politicians appear, 
u.suallv ill snatche.s, in new.scasts, but they 
have to compete with jazzier items to get 
a showing on the general current affairs 
piogrammes. Without a regular slot of 
their own, it is understandable that 
politicians feel that they are u.sually being 
a.sked to perform rather than u^pear. 

Both politicians and the' public are 
better served in live regions than they are 


in London. Many of the I JA' regional 
companies, and .some of the BBC regions, 
run their own regular local political pro¬ 
grammes, which are relatively cheap to pul 
on. Some of them attempt to handle 
national politics, but they perform a 
greater public .service when they deal with 
the politics and administration of their 
local authorities. This is particularly 
important when it is realised that re.search 
has shown that more people rely on tele¬ 
vision than on newspapers for their infor¬ 
mation. Yet neither the BBC nor the Fl’V 
companies have ever run a regular pro¬ 
gramme, or even an intermittent series, 
dealing with the work of the biggest local 
authority of all—the Greater London 
Council. 

The programme planners often cite the 
existence, and the alleged unpopularity, 
of the party political bruadca.sts as an 
excu.se for not putting more politics on the 
screen. I’his a feeble excu.se. 1 *he BBC' 
and the Independent Television Authority 
have once again decided that the amount 
of air time they are prepared to give up 
for the party political broadcasts during 
the cx)ming year must not exceed 2 hours 
and 20 minutes, with an extra five minutes 
for Wales and Scotland. The Labour, 
Tory and I liberal whips have carved up 
the allocation in the usual way ; two pro¬ 
grammes of 15 minutes and three of ten 
minutes for Labour and Coii.servative, and 
two of ten minutes for the Liberals. These 
will be put out simultaneously on the 
national network.s. 1 'he Scottish and Welsh 
nationali.sts have been allocated one five- 
minute broadcast each, to be .seen only in 
their own regions. 

Not .surprisingly, and equally imavail- 
ingly, the Scottish Nationalists have pro¬ 
tested. If such broadcasts are of any value, 
both to politics and the public, five minutes 
a vear is ridiculous. And as the political 
issue of Scottish nationalism will eventually 
be settled by the English, it is ludicrous 
chat the nationalists’ case should not be 
.seen in England. With both networks 
tran.smitting for more than 4,000 hours 
a year—and with extended hours hkelv t(» 
come—the television authorities should be 
able to do more for the political education 
of the country than that. 

Commonwealth immigrants 

Pick your banner 

'Lhe (Commonwealth conference has pn^- 
vided a splendid lobbying and demonstra¬ 
tion ground for many of the more 
politically active Commonwealth citizen.N 
in Britain. Understandably the most 
vociferous members of the crowd outside 
Marlborough Hou.se have been the 
Biafrans (and white sympathisers), but 
they have had to contend among others 
witli Asians from Guyana with a lot of 
rude mes.sages for Mr Forf>es Burnham, 
and members of the Indian Workers' 
Association telling Mrs Gandhi to free 
peasant freedom fighters. 
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Confrontation outside Marlborough House 

I’hf* organisations wliicli want the (^oin- 
inonwealtli prime ministers to diseiiss dis¬ 
crimination and immigration in Hritain 
have had to cho<^se between two different 
methods- in-group lobbying and out¬ 
group demonstrating. I'fie demonstration 
billed for next Sunday is being pointediv 
cold-shouldered by the more establish¬ 
ment-minded immigrant leaders, although 
personal rivalries and reputations may be 
iis imf>ortan't as right and left alignments 
in determining who docs and does not 
march, i'he jmrpo.se {»f the march is to 
protest against the growth of di.scrimina- 
lion in Uritain, and the immigration 
laws. Its nucleus is being formed hy 
three overlapping groups. First, the 
Black People's Alliance, a protest group 
with mild Hlack Power overtones formed 
la.st year after Fiioch I’owelPs April speech, 
which df>es at lea.si manage to include 
coloured people of different origins, it 
provides a platform for a shifting group of 
vocal people who .sometimes like to make 
the press sit up !)v making extreme-sound¬ 
ing staU^iients. One of the more exotic of 
the.se, Mr Obi Egbuna, is now under su.s- 
pended prison sentence in connection with 
a document urging coloured people to 
attack policemen. The most permanent 
leader is J. M. Joshi, an Indian living in 
Hirniingham who, as a Maoist, gained and 
then lost the general .secretaryship of the 
Indian Workers' Association in its 
perpetual preoccupation with Moscow 
versus Peking, .A .second group is formed 
by four or five of the many, disparate, 
local branche.s of the IWA which are 
expected to turn up in force on the march, 
but these will include some moderates. 
'Fhey will not however include the best 
known and communally the most effective 
IWA, from Southall. 

The third group behind the march is 
the London West Indian Standing Con¬ 
ference whose leader, Mr Jeff Crawford, 
has recently become s/>tnething of a tele¬ 
vision personality, railed upon whenever 
an outspoken view is required. He first 
made his name in the conlroversv over 


alleged police hriitality against coloured 
people. He has siune quite constructive 
views, obscured by his acrobatic relation¬ 
ship w'ith the press—witne.ss last Monday > 
report that he liad derided to call off a 
protest .strike by West Indian workers 
against disci .mination. It would have been 
interesting to .see whether anyone el.se 
would have joined him on strike. 

Flic Pakistanis in Britain have been 
comparativeK silent this week, partly 
because their main organisations, fre- 
quentlv paralyseil by quarrels between 
East and West, have .suffered more than 
the usual degree of internecine warfare 
lately. President Ayuh Khan (repre.sented 
at the conference i>y his foreign minister) 
has his fair share of unfriendly fellf»w- 
countrymeii in Hritain ; but the moderate 
Pakistani leaders declare finnlv that no 
Pakistani will .set f(K>l on Sunday's march. 
(They mav ikH count Mr Tariq Ali.) Like¬ 
wise, Mr P. Patel, diplomatic spokesman 
for the Kenya Asians, .says that under his 
instructions none of them are demonstra¬ 
ting. He is secretary of the United King¬ 
dom Citizenship Committee, a lobby 
involving a ^number of MPs, which has 
been active behind the scenes in persuading 
the prime ministers this week towards an 
inter-Commonwealth approach to immi¬ 
gration policy. Another lobby against 
further immigration rc.strirtions and the 
hardships of the present sy.stem is formed 
by the Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants, which has been allowed .some 
meagre facilities to help hardship ca.se.s at 
Heathrow—secretary Mr Vishnu Shariiia 
of the Southall IWA. 

Many lobbyists fear that a big demon¬ 
stration on Sunday could lie counter¬ 
productive, if it leads to scene,s which 
scare the British (Tovernment into still 
less lilieral attitudes. No doubt some 
while racists will turn up to jeer which 
may be what some demonstrators would 
like. But the police will be well 
prepared to keep apart any determined 
extremists from either side. And if people 
can't demonstrate against dLsenmination, 


what can they demon.sriate about Hut a- 
Mr Jeremy Thorpe said, it might prt)ve a 
pity that it had to take place 

Universities 


Free as air 

Academic freedom means different things 
to different dons. I.»ast month, to many 
it meant immunity from the materialist 
claws of the Prices and Incomes Board. 
Fhe most unpopular of the PIB's pro¬ 
posals was that a tiny proportion of 
university teachers' .salarie.s should in part 
depend on their teaching ability. 7 'hi.s 
week, a collection of 45 well-known 
academics have put their names to a plea 
by Professor Ferns, published by the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, for a new', 
independent “ free enterpri.se ” university. 
One (»f Professor Fcrn.s's main arguments 
is that as .such a university would he 
almost entirely dependent on student fce.s, 
it would therefore have a strong incentive 
towards better teaching. 

It is difficult to see how the staff of 
.such an institution would be more 
independent than their counterparts in 
existing ones. When money is tiglit, 
tfie Ciovernment becomes less enthusiastic 
about unremuneralive icsearch and post 
graduate coiiises. So loo would an 
independent .self-financing university. Of 
course there is a need for variety in higher 
education, and for general courses. No 
one is stopping the staffs of existing 
universities from getting on w^iib the 
necessary reforms. The lEA scheme 
would seem to improve every school- 
leaver’s chance of going to university by 
mopping up the richest of tho.se who failed 
to get in elsewhere. Professor Ferns 
reckons that fees would be in the order 
of ^1,^00 a year. But it would be a 
pity if ♦money that would be well spent 
improving existing universities was diver¬ 
ted to provide the £5 million capital that 
Professor Ferns thinks would be needed 
for bis project. 

Meanwhile, the Governmcni is proceed¬ 
ing with another scheme to fuzz over the 
difference between the demand of qualified 
school-leavers and the supply of university 
places. T}ii.s is the renamed University 
of the Air—the Open University. By the 
end of the month, the chairman of the 
planning committee, Sir Peter Venables, 
will have produced hi.s report. This week 
Lord Crowther was appointed Chan¬ 
cellor. The theory' of this bright new 
scheme is excellent: since television seems 
to act like a lodestar to dons, it should 
acquire some first-rate lecturers. It is to 
be hoped that it does not prove a waste- 
fully expensive way of actually educating, 
to degree standard, very few people. I’hc 
money might be better spent where there 
is an undoubted need for it—on the 
primary schools—though the money spent 
on the very many viewers who do not 
reach degree standard will not have been 
entirely wasted. 
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FACT AND VALUE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Social Science and Social Purpose 

By I . S. Simey. 

(U)i]stahlc. (Sociology and Social Welfare Series.) 'J54 pages. 42s. 


rhis book is <i i loscK argued pica for 
the leinlroduelion of valuer nilo soei.d 
analysis. Social scientists, Profes.soi Siincv 
<*oiiij)lains, in a l>id to gi\e their subject 
“ .scMcnlihc •" status, have allcnipted to 
avoid moral judgments and liave increas¬ 
ingly claimecl that their com lusions deal 
only with matters nf fact. But this is 
to shirk their proper re.sponsiliility : they 
should not leave the interpretation of the 
world to philo.sopher.s, nor the changing 
of It to revolutionaries. I'hcre are thiee 
stage.s to the argument. First, the notiem 
of “value-freedom” in social anal\si> is 
an illusion ; Max Weber, the cuigmatoi 
of the concept, was noloriousK unable 
to apply it in his own writings. But, 
secondly, it is pessimistic and anti-demo- 
cratic to aigue that any system of values 
is the product simply of it. own .social 
context and has no demonstrably greater 
validity than any othei system. So, 
thirdly, there i.s a place and a need for 
explicitly value-based solutions to the 
problems of (Mir time ; and it is the task 
of the social scientist to discover these. 

'Fhere is an immediate apiK*al in the 
argument that “ no attempt can or should 
he made m .separate the study of a .societ\ 
from that of the values cMiibodied in it," 
and tliat values should also underlie and 
inform the eonchisions to which such a 
study may lead. (Not that this is an 
entirely new argument— cf Mr W. (i. 
Runciniairs “ Social Science and Political 
Theory ” ; and can it really be said that, 
for instance, the school of practical .socio¬ 
logists associated with Professor Richaul 
Titniuss have merely passively accepted 
existing standards ?) There are, too, sound 
empirical objections to the claim that the 
collective experience of man suggests no 
scale-order of values, however crude ; as 
Mr Runcinian pointed out, “ .\o |)olitical 
philosopher has ever suggested that .suffer¬ 
ing should be maximised " (although there 
has been, perhaps, a certain .semantic 
fluidity about the line lietween “ suffer¬ 
ing” and “retribution”). Nothing, in¬ 
deed, is more dangerous than social 
theories that are justified by an alleged 
basis on objective scientific fact- -as illus¬ 
trated by the treatment of paupers in 
nineteenth century Britain, or almost aii\ 
racist policy. Standards are inevitably 
dictated, among other things, by tech¬ 
nology. I'he content of a notion even as 
ostensibly objective as “ full employment " 
has changed greatlv in this country since 


it first became an aim of official fX)licy 
m the 1940s. 

Lord Simey s argument .ilso provides 
a way out of the unattractive dilemma 
posed by Lord Devlin : that in the in- 
tcre.st.s of a society'.s ‘,tabilit\ its morality 
must rest on i|ue.stioiis of bid—llie choice, 
III our .societv, being lietvveeii the estab- 
lislied principU'.s of the C'.lirisliaii religion 
01 the “ inlolei.ince, indignation and dis- 
gu.st " ol the man m the jur\ bo.\. Lord 
Smie\, aigumg that m the study of societ\ 
the distinction bi'tween “lad" and 
“value" Is meanmgles.s, rejects Ix^th the 
(‘(uilesMoiial and the gut-ieactioii. He re¬ 
jects also the determini.sm of the left and 
of the light ; in sugge.sting that the con¬ 
ditions of .social f)iogre.ss are not .simply 
subject to natural law- but are potentially 
w’lilim the conlr(»] of society it.self, he is 
in effect relating social science to social 
democ racy. 

riie book suffers shgbtlv from a lack 
of documentation ; there is a lot alxuit 
the th(*or\ of iiKxJern .sexial .science, ver\ 
little about Us practice. As a presciiptioii 
for action, its argument has (mu* prac¬ 
tical weakness. laud Sime\'s tieat- 
ment of tlie problem of the relativity 
of knowledge is not entirely convincing, 
.ind in Ills anxiety not to lecieale in his 
new generation of .social .scienti.st.s lo- 
morrow'.s priests or lommis.sars, sure that 
their values are facts, he enjoins on them 
the kind (»f moderate scejuicism that m 
political tc'rms .seems to be proving all 
loo ineffective against more assertive 
ideologies. But this is of course the wcak- 
nes> of social democracy ; it is one of the 
strengths of this intensely interesting Ixrok 
that it illustrate.s it so clearly. 

DROPOUT MAKES GOOD 

The Sea Brings Forth 
Bv Jack Rudloe. 

Mfiidotifilfl. 274 page.s, illustrated. 42.S. 

One of the ino.st attractive features about 
the abused technological age we live in 
is that it can ptov'ide kkmii and a liveli¬ 
hood for .s(X*iai dm|x>u't.s like Jack Rudloe. 
In amuher age he would have found the 
going rough. “ When I left the university 
I was jTcnniless and absolutely without any 
u.seful .skills that would be helpful in 
getting a job. All my past prepfiration for 
life had been academic,” and what there 
was of that amounted to preri.sely one year 


at college , at the en<l of this he left undei 
what he mei'ely refers to as “ rather 
unhappy nrcuinstaiices," in which the 
university dean appeared to play a leading 
role—the da.ssic formula for failure. 

But teclinology offered a life-line and 
he took it. Like the Lord only krmws how 
mans' boys before him, Mr Rudloe was 
fascinated by natural history. Most boys 
grow up accepting' the Lord only knows 
with what mi.sgivings that you cannot 
make vour living this way in a society 
doniiiiated by technology. But Mr Rud¬ 
loe dimly perceived where the two might 
be leconciled. He had observed that the 
pIofe.s.sor^ of biology bouglit their labor¬ 
atory animal.s, alive and dead, from .supply 
comjranics and paid well for them. He 
became a one-man .supplier, first of bull¬ 
frogs and grasslioppers, but very .soon 
as a specialised colloclor of marine speci¬ 
mens, working from a di.sused barracks 
in an impoverished fishing village in 
Florida. His customers range from leacher.s 
to lancer reseiUTlier.s, their needs horn 
the routine to the bizarre. When the oOVr 
came of a plum job in one of the largest 
o(eanographic institutions in the world, 
a job that would have ended all his 
worries, he turned it dow'ii for the exhaust¬ 
ing, siiiellv and at times piof(Mirullv 
dejrre.ssing life he had grown to love. 

riiis is a book to keep out ol the hands 
of all voimg men ‘showing svmptoms of 
a .similar rebellious bent. It will inspire 
them and dl.^^atisf\ them, for there is 
magic in the life hf‘ de.scnhes, in the sea, 
the hsh, and the susjiirious clannish, barelv 
literate crab and .sliriiiip hshermen he 
lived with. But probabK oiilv a (ountiv 
as large and iruhistrlallv developed as the 
Tinted Stales would have eiKuigh well- 
endowed rest-arch establishments to sup¬ 
port a Jack Rudloe in the way of life he 
makes sound like everv ditip-oul's ideal 


REGULATING ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY 

Studies in FiCunomic Stabilisation 

Falit(?d bv Albert Ando it al. 

Ihoakintis lajiidon : Allen and 

Ihnvin. p^,^cs. b4s clothbound, 24.S 

pa perl round. 

In i9bo the Ford Foundation made a 
large giant for an intensive examination 
of major is.sucs of jrublic hnance in the 
United States. The programme has been 
administered by Joseph Pechinari, the out¬ 
standing Director of Economic Studies 
of the Brookings In.stitulion, and has 
re.sulled in a whole series of monographs 
and conference proceedings which consti¬ 
tute a major addition to knowledge 
'I'he present work is the twenty-eighth 
in the series and is typical of the quality 
of the re.search. It contains seven papers, 
all of which seek to give quantitative 
answers to important policy questions 
relating to the regulation of the level of 
economic activity. Some of them arc pro¬ 
gress reports, with further work to be 
done, and all of them, except for one on 
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rhe common market, relate to American 
circumstances. I'he results are thus not 
applicable to this country, but they would 
be well worth imitating here as a few 
examples will show. 

Ann Friedlaender shows how capital 
expenditure on roads has fiucluated pro- 
cyclically but that the federal highway 
programme could be used as a fairly 
[)otent counter-cyclical tool. This involves 
a detailed study of the time-lags between 
authori.sations, expenditure and the pro¬ 
duction of the various materials used in 
construction. I'he time-pattern of the air¬ 
craft industry’s response to changes in 
government orders, a similar problem, is 
dealt with in another paper. 

Messrs Ando and Cioldfield present a 
preliminarN quarterly ectmoincli ic model 
of the American econoniN designed to 
evalue ihe .short-run impact of fi.scal and 
monetary mea.sures. In view of current 
controversies about whether money mat¬ 
ters It is interesting to quote one of their 
conclii'nioiis : “ I'he difference between the 
effetts of fiscal and monetary policies, at 
least ill a period of rca.sonably full eiiiplov 
ment, is not that one influences aggregate 
income and output and the other docs 
not . . . Differences ari.se . . . lii the 
manner in which these changes aic 
brought about, in the composition of 
changes in aggiegate income and emplo\- 
ment, and in emphasis on different .sectois 
of the economy.” One would like to see 
this i.s.sue investigated in llritam in the 
same quantitative inannei. 

Mi Oakland takes up one a.spect of 
the proposal to substitute value addeil 
taxation for Lorporale piohts taxation, 
inquiimg wlietbei this would piovUle 
moie or less economic stability. It turns 
out that the aiiswei depends up<»n the 
incidence of the change. In a sense this 
is not very helpful, but it shows that this 
issue, like most of the othei issues arising 
fiom Mich a substitution, depends on ibis 
crucial, and as yet unsoKed, cjuestion of 
incidence. 

Kelativelv Inile fiscal research of the 
kind e.xemplihed here has been published 
m Britain, though there arc one oi two 
exceptions such as Balopoulos’s “ Fiscal 
F’olicv Models of the British Economy.” 
If much work of this .sort is done by the 
Revenue Departments or the I rea-suiy it 
must be one of Britain's best kepi state 
secrets. 


DOGGED HISTORIAN 

Popular Politics and Society in Late 
V’ictorian Britain : Essays 

By Henry Felling. 

Macmillan. 188 pages. 45s. 

In the days of the tariff reform contro¬ 
versy at the iieginning of this century', 
Joseph Chamberlain used to tour the 
country haranguing great meetings in 
favour of a return to protectionism. The 
Liberal leaders detailed H. If*. Asquith, 
their most formidable debater, to dog his 
footsteps and counter ever)' protectionist 


harangue with a free trade harangue. One 
is very much reminded of that circum¬ 
stance by this b(x>k. Mr Felling is the 
Labour Asquith to Mr H(>l).sbawnr.v 
Marxist Chamberlain. With Mr Felling, 
as with Mr Asquith, one does not expect 
exuberant audacities : one enjoys rather 
the genius of quiet relenllessness. I'rue, 
only the first three of the ten essays here 
collected are direct responses to Mi llobs- 
bawm ; but as a collection “ Popular 
Politics and Society ” is, in bearing, 
approach, character and style, a worthy 
counterpart- high praise—to “ Labouring 
Men.” 

Mr Felling himself sum.s up the point 
of his collection as well as may be ; 

In tho pre< eding essays an attempt has 
been made to determine the prevailing 
working-i lass attitudes in late Victorian and 
Edwardian tiine.s to sut h matters as ediua- 
tion, the law, the }H)Iitiial parties, the power 
of the State, and the iiiiportam e of the 
Empire. For the great majority, the pi< ture 
15 on the whole one of politnal apathy 
and .social eonservatisni, associated however 
with a profound c lass-c onsi iousness and quite 
commonly a marked sense of grievance But 
the evidence is so fragmentary, and the con¬ 
ditions of life so diverse, that there are 
obviuu.s clangers in generalisation. Perhaps 
the most that mav be hoped for is that the 
same doubts will have hern raised in the 
reader’s mind about the value of earlier 
generalisatiniis. . . . 

Mr Peliiiig certainly rai.se.s these doubts ; 
but he does much more in a positive sense 
for our better understanding of late 
Victorian .society and politics. He is not 
at all too tentative to insist on certain 
things tlial have for long badly needed 
to be insisted upon: for example, that 
by far the most popular leader among the 
working class w'as CJladstone, that most 
formidable opponent of “ mnstruc- 
tionism,” of extension of the social welfare 
functions of the state. Mr Felling can 
then invite us to reconsider “ in a new 
light ” the policie.s of both Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Joseph Chamberlain : tlie 
first, with a view to understanding why 
he did not offer a progiamine of social 
refonn ; the second, with a view lo 
understanding why his advcirai"\ of a 
programme of social reform was not 
widely popular or successful. 

Perhaps the most representative e.xaniple 
of Mr Felling's characteristic style and 
manner would he his critique of the con¬ 
cept of the “ Labour Aristocracy.” Here he 
is concerned to subject a “ tool in the 
analysis of British politics ” to a ‘‘ close 
examination in the light of the evidence,” 
and to come to a conclu.sion about the 
limits of its value. 7 ’hese are banal enough 
phra.ses, and one is irresistibly put in mind 
of some dogged police in.spec tor in pur¬ 
suit of a brilliant criminal mastermind. 
Mr Felling has a healthy scepticism about 
tools of analysis, and the more alluringly 
they glitter the more relentles.s is ms 
determination to bring them to judgment. 
And tile verdict in this rase is .severe. Let 
us hope that it will have lx>th a deterrent 
and a reformative effect. 

Altogether this is a collection to be 
welcomed, excellent value for money, even 
at the price. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SAYINGS 

Letters from Edward 'rhoitias to (fordon 
Bottoinley 

Edited iiiid intiodiiced l>\ K. (iecugc 
Fhoiuas. 

Oxford University Pnss. ;{oi pages, frjs. 

Secondary Worlds 
By W. H. Auden. 

Faber. 144 pages. 30s. 

Fhese letters of Edwaul Fliomas .iie 
described by their editor as ” marginal 
comments on his writing life,” and he 
suggests that they can really only lie 
appreciated by tho.se who have a know¬ 
ledge of liis books. Not many people, 
surely, have read " Beautiful Wales " or 
” Feminine Influence on the Poets,” or 
even the monographs on Maeterlinck, 
Swinburne or (Jeorge Borrow. Some of 
'I'homas's poems have established them- 
.selves firmly in the aft’cctions of discrim- 
inaling readers and the esteem of influen¬ 
tial (lilies : but the letters do not have 
mucfi to say about these. Rather, they are 
full of references to the commissioned 
books be undertook in order to earn a 
livelihood for himself, his wife and \m 
children , complaints of the burden of 
inre.s.sant reviewing ; lemarks about minor 
literary figures who, at a distance of fifty 
years, have diminished, most of them, to 
minimal proportions. 

Anyone making a study of the Cieorgian 
literar)' scene w'ill of course finci much 
lo reward him here. C^ne notes with 
interest, for example, riiomas's vehement 
recantation of his originally favourable 
verdict on Ezra Found as a penu ; or his 
tart remark about one of E. \\ Lu(as'.s 
facile anthologies : ” 1 get sick of geni¬ 
ality and odd charming characters all 
extracted from their context, as if you 
should spread jam over toffect and oat it 
with honey.” Flie cumulative effect of 
these letters is to portray an acutelv .sen¬ 
sitive and intelligent inaii, endle.ssK 
harassed,*. >eldoni well, leiiiperaiiieiitallv 
melancholic. Fliey are not inlimaie in 
lone, though they aie relaxed and 
unafTerted, so the reader lias no sense of 
eavesdropping ; and they have been edited 
with great care. 

To overhear what poets sav to 
friend.s can be fa.scinating : even, at times, 
genuinely enlightening. What they say in 
public lectures is not necessarily more 
valuable. But W. H. Auden has the kind 
of critKal intelligeiMf that lends itself 
naturally to exposition. In his laconic way 
(his prose style echoes his gritty voicej he 
(’an be relied on to give his heareis 01 
readers plenty to think about. He recently 
delivered the first series of T. .S. Eliot 
Memorial Lectures at the Dniversilv of 
Kent .(t (!anterf>ui\, .ind (hose topics 
related to Eliot’s interests in drama, jioetic 
language and the (ihristinn faith topics 
equally close to his own heart. .Ml (leal 
with the relation between the j>rirnarv 
world of experience and the secondary' 
world of art. I’he final leduie, on 
” Woixls and the Word,” goes deeper than 
the other three : its brevity reinforces its 
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An Indispensable 
Issue 

The January “ Round Table ” has 
one world exclusive and at least 
three other articles that break 
entirely new ground. 

HOW BORNEO WAS WON 
A British politico-military triumph 
in Asia, by Lt.-Gen. Walker, who 
gained it. 

DISSOLVING THE 
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An astringent political fantasy with 
a topical moral. 

RHODESIA AFTER FEARLESS 
Three penetrating studies. 

MR SMITH'S SECRETARIAT 
The first account of the unknown 
three-year achievement of the 
Commonwealth's own instrument. 

Eight other articles. 
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power. All are stimulating. But what on 
oarth happened to the proof-reading :* 
.Among the many gross errors, there is a 
£ sign for a $ on the jacket, a reference to 
the Stahat Master, a misquotation from 
Dr Johnson (“ensure” for “endure”), 
and another from Shakespeare ; Farewell, 
though art too dear for my possessing. . . . 

LIVING WITH THE BOMB 

Men Who Play God : 7 ’ he Story of the 
Hydrogen Bomb 

By Norman Moss. 

Gollancz. 352 pages. 50.S. 

What a bad name doe.s to a dog it can 
also do to a book. The title is a quote from 
one scientist to another at the time when 
the technical feasibility of building a 
hydrogen bomb was first disciis.sed in the 
United States in the late 1940s. But it 
carries overtones of .sen.salionalism that 
give a quite unfair impre.ssion of what is 
in fact a serious and unsensational study 
of the social effects of living for the best 
part of twenty years witii the H-bomb, 
and this may explain why the bo(jk .seems 
to have received less attention than it 
de.sei’vcs since it wa.s first published last 
autumn. 

More profound surveys of the 11-bonib 
will doubtlc.s.s be written. In the meantime, 
Mr Moss lias provided a .substantial 
en<Tugh hors d'oeuvre to be getting on 
with. It is enough to digest at one sitting, 
ranging over the effects of the bomlj on 
domestic and international politic.s, on 
military thinking, on the men who made 
it and on the protesters who thought it 
so morally detestable that they organi.sed 
one of the most remarkable mass move¬ 
ments of this generation against it. Mi 
Mo.ss’s account of the rise and fall of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarnlament is 
undeistanding and .sympathetic, but then 
so is his sketch of the bomber crews who 
ride with the H-bombs in their jets. This 
is a reporter's hook ; it has no villains, 
it is deliberately, almost bloodle.ssly impar¬ 
tial in its deteriniiiatioii to make the facts 
speak for theiii.selve.s, although not even 
impartial Mr Moss ran quite control the 
dislike that he felt for the United States’ 
Strategic Air Command as formed and 
moulded by General Curtis l.»cmay. 

Correction : the facts do not speak 
for themselves so much as through the 
mouths of other people ; it is not so much 
pop sociology as personalised sociology, 
where Mrs Pat O’Connell becomes the key 
figure around which Mr Moss’s report of 
CND is written {fla.sh-back to early 
married life and career), where Herman 
Kahn speaks for the strategists who have 
emotionally come to terms with the bomb 
and where, going back to beginnings, 
Edward Teller and Robert Oppenheimei 
stand as its main supporter and opponent 
among scientists. It is easier to assemble 
the facts in this way, but is it trivialising 
an essentially serious subject ? This is the 
criticism Mr Moss has to face. 

In his defence, it could be argued that 
there are only a few people who have 
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been ever really clear in their minds cither 
where they stood on the H-bonib issue, 
or bow they got there, and that it there¬ 
fore does help our understanding to know 
that Edward Teller was regarded as a 
pariah by .some of his scientific colleagues, 
and that he bitterly resented this. In the 
same way knowing about Mrs O’Connell’s 
home-life he!lps to understand the psy¬ 
chology of CND. And what emerges at 
the end from Mr Moss'.s researches ? The 
image of a very small Aladdin wondering 
if a very large djinn will go back into the 
bottle when he tells it to. But an Aladdin 
to all outward appearances still very much 
in control. 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 

ITie Centre : The Anatomy of Power in 
Washington 

By Stewart Alsop. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 379 pages. 45s. 
America : 77 ic Changing Nation 
By Gerald Piiestland. 

Eyre and Spottiswonde. 341 pages. 42s. 

riiere is little doubt that Washington, DC 
is Mr Alsop's life-blood. He is fascinated, 
if nut nie.smerised, by “ 'I'he Centre,” his 
power house of America, and the men 
wiu) wield the power. He surveys the 
complex of Washington; the White 
House, tlie State Department, the Penta¬ 
gon, the Press, the Supreme Court, Con¬ 
gress and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Mr Alsop’s “ Centre ” appears as a 
Kafkaesc{ue society of endless official 
departments isolated from the rest of the 
country and hiding behind their own 
faij'ade of power. He maintains that only 
four men hold real power in Wa.shington ; 
tlie President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defence and Mr Walter 
Rostow, the White House foreign policy 
aide, who meet and decide the fate of 
Aincrica over lunch on Tuesdays. Mr 
Alsop i.s pessimistic alxjut the future 
stability of Washington in the face of the 
Vietnam and racial cri.ses. He is, how¬ 
ever, optimistic enough to suppose that 
the witlidrawal of President Johnson will 
cure all the grievances. 

As an Englishman writing for an 
English audience, Mr Priestland, on the 
other hand, can afford to stand back from 
the emotional di.sdain surrounding LBJ. 
He draws attention to the President’s 
legislative record of the Great Society in 
education, health, civil rights and social 
security. He also traces the seeds of the 
A^ietnairi dilemma back to the Eisenhower 
administration (the past history of involve¬ 
ment is often forgotten in the light of 
post-1963 events). Mr Priestland includes 
chapters on the history of black America 
and the tradition of violence. He 
describes the shift away from the inte¬ 
grated Civil Rights movement to Black 
Power, the divisions among Negroes, the 
growing black antisemitism and the 
mindless, disoi^anised and self-destructive 
ghetto riots. * 

President Johnson \% not absolved of 
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rrsjKinsibility for the present slate of 
American society, hut Mr Priestland 
leficshingly moves away fiom the con¬ 
spiratorial elite theory of Mr Alsop's hook 
and places the lesponsihility for America 
as much with the people as with the 
President. 

NIGERIAN OBITUARY 

The British in Northern Nigeria 
By Robert hleussler. 

Oxford University Press. 231 pages. 42s. 

American grants have enabled Professor 
Heussler to write this assessment and obit¬ 
uary of the Hritisli colonial effort in 
northern Nigeria. It makes on the whole 
a veiA’ (reditable story of devoted ser\'ice 
in the face of many difficulties. The 
climate was as hostile as any in Africa ; 
tropical fevers had not been ina.stered in 
those early days before the first world 
war, and many officials, including Joyce 
Cary, retired early, their health under¬ 
mined. Successive (iovernors had to 
struggle w'ith a parsimonious Colonial 
Office and a British public completely 
indifferent to the progress of a coU)nial 
cmpiie that was then approaching its peak 
of power. C’orruption among the fiscal 
chiefs and their subordinates was a 
<'on.st.mt ve.xafion , their lule was often 
oppressive and they lemaiiicil resistant 
to change. Theie were, however, some 
notable e.\ce[)tions, like the \"ahaya of 
Cwandu, who worked hard w'ith different 
British (►tticers for inanv \’eais. 

A lecuriing theme of Professtir 
Heussler ‘s hook is the rivalry between 
northern and southern Nigeria. ()nc<* the 
two terTitories had l)een amalganialcil in 
KlLj, following the laigaid proposals, it 
was natural that Lagos siK>uld w.int to 
assert its federal authority, and perhaps 
equally natural that the north, which had 
gone its own wav in the past, should resent 
the encroachment of strange nfficials in 
the south who were not, in their view, 
familiar wnth the quite different problems 
of the north riicie were bitter, time- 
wasting rivalr ies between senior officials ; 
and there is ru> feud like a civil service 
feud. 

Lugaid’s system of indirect rule, exer¬ 
cised through the chiefs and tlie native 
administration, had worked well enough 
in the sleepy, unmaterialistic north, where 
there was no particular desire to emulate 
“ the eager commercialism of Lagos and 
the South." .\ new Governor like Sir 
Donald Cameron, whose term began in 
crnild -arrive with the intention of 
di.sciplining the northern officials once and 
for all. Lagos would he in command. In 
no time at all he had the administration in 
uproar, and he alienated a number of 
able and devoted officers ; but it is not 
obvious that be achieved much more than 
other Governors who got their way by 
persuasion. 

Through all this time, except for official 
contacts, black and while rarely met, 
and certainly not as friends and equals. 
Professor Heussler remarks that it is 
beyond his capacity to appraise African 


feelings and the basic outlook that under¬ 
lay their actions. As for government by 
[irecept and example, one district officer 
is quoted as .saying that “ the average 
.•\frican ruling class is affected by British 
morality hardly at all." There is nothing 
in recent events in Nigeria to invalidate 
that judgment. 

PRODIGY OF SCIENCE 

The Life ami Work of J. B. S. 
Haldane 

By Ronald Clark. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 286 pages. 50s. 

It does not do utterly inexcusable violence 
to geography to think of JBS as the scion 
of that oft-disputed territory that was 
sometimes England and soiiietimc.s Scot¬ 
land. By tradition the Haldanes held 
back the plundering Highlanders, and 
JBS’s mother too was of a .south Scottish 
family. His maternal grandmother, from 
whom he got the names Burdon Sander¬ 
son, came of radical Northumberland 
stock. Well might he therefore claim, as 
he did, that he was “ a man of violence 
by temperament and training." 

In the first world war he joined the 
Black Watch, went to Flanders and there 
threw himself into the strife with all the 
daring of a border reiver. In tlie tradi¬ 
tion of the family he knew no fear : his 
wartime exph»its border on lunacy, and 
in hi.s .scientific expei iiiicnt.s when he 
returned to civilian life he showed the 
same total disregard for his own .safety. 
It is not inqx)ssible that JBS's heicditar'y 
gifts might have been canalised Uiwards 
totally destmetive ends in command of a 
Scottish regiment, hut fortunately, as Mr 
Clark .shows us in this hiogriq)hv, from 
an early age his father had fostered the 
gifts that were to bring lasting fame in 
the world of science. 

Jack Haldane read at three ; wa.s 
incpiiring at four whether it wa.s oxy- or 
carhoxy-iiaomoglohin that 00/ed from a 
cut on his forehead ; and at five was 
taught to read the Briti.sh Association 
Imports in The Times. At eight he was 
logging the figures read out by his father 
while making a gas analysis. By ten lie 
was thinkinft in teniis of atoms and mole¬ 
cules. Little wonder that many of hi.s 
classmates at Eton hated his guts. 

I'hc war was followed by Oxford : then 
Cambridge where he fell foul of the Sex 
Viri (the ".sex weary" Haldane duhhed 
them), and penultiinately University 
(>)IIege, London. I'here for years he 
poured out first-dass research on mathe¬ 
matical genetics, wrote brilliantly on 
everyday .science for the Daily Worker, 
and eng«iged in political activities. This 
might well have been enough for one 
man, but not for Haldane. Having 
enihrac.ed the Indian way of life and 
founded the Genetics Institute at 
Bhubaneswar, Ori.s.sa, he died there in 
1964 having left a spoken obituary of 
himself with the BBC. He was a remark- 
ahle man, and Mr Clark has told his 
tale well. 


lEA and the ' Post- 
Robbins Euphoria' 

All that excitement (1964 vintage) about a 
white-hot technological revolution tended to 
obscure the economic principles on which 
education systems are based. Lately, how¬ 
ever, the notion that education responds to 
‘ market forces * has assumed a new respec¬ 
tability—helped by some trenchant studies 
from lEA authors. 

■ Notable among them is Dr E. G. West 
(University of Kent), whose Education and 
the State (1965, 40s) was hailed by one 
national newspaper as * a piece of intellectual 
dynamite.' Dr West's book-^despite a pre¬ 
dictably anguished reception by the party- 
liners—has become an lEA classic. Its 
analysis and policy conclusions were dis¬ 
cussed in a subsequent lEA paper. Education: 
A Framework ior Choice (1967, ISs), by 
three leading educationists (Blaug, Beales, 
Veale) who in varying degrees reinforced 
the argument for widening rather than 
restricting the opportunity to pay for educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Again, a paper by Professor A. R. Prest 
(University of Manchester) on Financing 
University Education (1966, 2s) examined the 
case for switching from state grants to loans. 

! Like other unfashionable concepts explored 
i in lEA papers, this one has been gaining 
currency ever since. 

I ■ Now comes the latest of the lEA studies 
I in the economics of education : Towards an 
I Independent University by Professor H. S. 
Ferns (University of Birmingham) It 
examines the case for founding a new univer¬ 
sity, completely free of government finance 
and political strings. There was a prompt 
I response inside several British universities. 

no fewer than 48 prominent academics put 
> their names to a Declaration supporting its 
I aims and principles at a time when ' the 
I euphoria in British universities following the 
j Robbins Report is fading.' Professor Ferns's 
paper (price 5s) sees powerful economic, 
I social and political arguments for enabling 
, students to finance themselves and to take 
, advantage of more enterprising curricula than 
! the state-dominated system provides. 

j ■ This contribution to the post-Robbins 
I debate^ makes an inspiriting start to the 
lEA's publishing programme for 1969—which 
includes studies on the art market, new 
' towns, competitive postal services, fixed or 
I floating exchanges, social costs, steel re-de- 
, nationalisation and reverse income tax (to 
name but a few). For a mere 5 guineas you 
can get ail the regular lEA series for the 
next 12 months . not a free education exactly, 
but good economic sense. 


To ; The Institute of Economic Affairs 
Eaton House, 66A, Eaton Square, 
London, SW1. 

Please enrol me as a 5-guinea subscriber. I 
I shall send you a cheque on receipt of the 
I first publication 

; OR: I enclose my cheque for 5 guineas. 


; Name 
i Address .• . 
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They could be redeployed in the economy . . 


. . especielly in new industries 


Israel's war boom 


As tension builds up in the absorption of the eniargicl (con- 

Middlc Last once more, one (piered) Arab population as the 

factor has changed draniatirally second ; and a general raising of 

since the uncertain days bcfuie the living and technological stan- 

the June war of 1967. At that dard as the third. 'Ihus fully 18".. 

time, Israel's economy and its of the budget has been allocated 

external balance were both highly to social services, including edu- 

vulnerable But now the situation cation. Spending on health and 

is very different indeed, thank.s housing is to rise by about 50“.. 

largely to Israel's remarkable Revenue for the current linancial 

victory 18 months ago. year ending in April is expected 

I'he absorption of a large Arab to exceed estimates ; and most of 

population into Israel's the increase in .spending envisaged 

boundarie.s has effectively held in the current draft budget is 

Israel's notorious wage inflation ex])ected to be met out of higher 

in check, leading to a remarkable tax yields without any increase 

10^-11rise in real gross in tax rate.s. 

national product in 1968, and an With profits rising, income tax 

imprcs.sive 20rise in merchan- is expected to yield almost 25% 

disc exports. In addition, there more in the 1970 financial year 

was an 80",. increase m net than in the current one. Rig 

tourist earnings compared with increases budgeteil in customs and 

1967. These two helped to offset purchase tax revenue are largely 

a sharp rise in imports, mainly accounted for by the removal of 

of defence equipment administrative rcstriction.s on 

That is the background against imports for which, however, high 

which Israel’s draft budget for rales of duty were fixed. This 

the financial year to April, 1970, device was intended by the 

was presented to the Kne.ssei on government as a means of com- 

Monday by Mr Zeev Sharef, the bating demand inflation, 

minister of finance. The latest In the past year, price increases 

draft budget, totalling some have been held down to, by Israeli 

£935, mn, sets a new record, up .standards, a modest 3-34%, 

about 25 compared with the despite the November, 1967, 

preceding year. No less than devaluation. 'I'hc growth in 

37% has been earmarked for money gro.s.s national product, 

defence expenditure—and evm^ before allowing for inflation, is 
that excludes annsj, purchased . expected to slow to about 11 Vo 
abroad, which are oitfudc the in igfig after the 14?^'. rise re- 

budgetary framework. ^ "^^®re is also 

Mr Sharef listed secn^ty as il^ccted to be a further deteriora- 
the budget’s first priority; the tion in the current account of 


the balance of }>ayincnts, from an 
estimated defieir of about 
$()ij mn in 196R to around 
$700 mn this year. 

This will mean a further iail in 
the rcst'Acs. These fell by over 
$101^0111 last year, but, at over 
$600 mn, remain well above what 
Israel regards as ii<Tes.s;»ry for 
safety, and reflect its achievement 
in running a .steady payments 
surplus until recently. 

In the medium term this .surplus 
is likely to re-einerge But a<*cord- 
ing to forecasts now being pie- 
pared by Isrder.s Economic Plan¬ 
ning Authority, the ingredients in 
it are likely to change. Israel 
ha.s been able to run a persistent 
imports surplus, financed by a 
.surplus on capital account. Thii.s, 
over the 18-year period from 1950 
to 1967, Israel received $9,3c»umn 
and paid out $1,900 mn. Of this 
net inflow, two-third.s consisted 
of unilateral transfers, made up 
.something like this: 

$ bn 


Funds raised abroad for 
government and fiublic 
bodies ... i-7 

American government 
grants-in-aid .. 0.3 

German reparations ... 0.8 

Personal remittances ... 0.9 

Personal re.stitutinns to 
individuals, paid by 
west German govern¬ 
ment .1.2 


$4.9 bn 

The rate of the capital inflow 
ha.s increased from an annual 
average of $263 mn in 1950-54 to 
$536 mn in 1960-64 But over 


the same period, a.s the top chart 
.shows, the Israeli gross national 
product has grown by a far 
greater amount. Israel ha.s allowed 
Its import surplus to grow in litu' 
w'ith its capital inflow too; but 
again this surplus has shrunk in 
relation to its national income 
From HOW' on, however, the 
capital inflow i.s expected by 
Israeli experts to start falling off 
from 19678 peak of $739 mn to 
some $500 mn by 1971. By 1971, 
exports should theoretically be 
finaiicing 79% of Israel's 
import.s, eoinpared with 64 '’.) in 
I9()7 and 13}% in 1950. And 
the.se imports themselves art- 
ex pected to grow' by about 50% 
As a result, by 1971 Israel will 
have to achieve virtually a doub¬ 
ling of its export earnings: from 
$865 mn to .$1,525 mn. 

Tourism is expected to expand 
mo.st quickly, among the sources 
of export earnings. It is projected 
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to ^row at 23“o anmiall>, a larijrt 
lhat lookN likely lo be exceeded 
comfortably. 'l ounsi eaniiiiR.s rose 
8o'’.i last year to $1)011111, well 
within raiif^e of the 11171 largei 
of $i 13 inn. Miirat.s to K1 .\l air¬ 
liners ar«’ likely to count for liiile 
compared with the attractions of 
haviin^ the whole of Jeiusalem 
available foi tourism Interest- 
inj»ly, howexet, these ui/i fore- 
easts exclud«‘ the oihei oceupnd 
territories. 

Other invisible earnings are also 
expected to grow spectacularly, 
though slightly less .so. Similarly 
with good.s, which will .still be 
rather over half of all Israels 
export earnings. In the past 
Israel's iw’o main visible expoit 
iiidu.stries have been diamonds 
and citrus fruits, which aceouni 
for half of its earnings from the 
export ol goods. Scpiee/iiig rnon’ 
growth out of the overseas 
markets for these proilucts is 
pioving increasingly dilheull. 
.‘\ccnrdnigly more empha.sis will 
be laid on hitherto less im|)oitani 
industries, v\heri* Israel is believed 
to enjoy purticulat advantages: 

# Cllimatie conditions that v\ill 
.dlovv the expansion of exports 
of winter vegetables, flowers and 
sub'tropieal fruit to lairope. 

# A labour force that is highly 
skilled anti pn»fi‘.ssionally trained, 
allowing expansion of brain-inleii- 
sivT. industries like eleeironirs*, 
eheniiials, etc. 

0 Israel .s small .scale of piothii- 
lion can be iiirned to adv.linage 
III some industries letpniing 
(h'tailed processing, high qualilv, 
oiigmai (h'sign and custom maiiu- 
fatluit where its liighly edii- 
cat(*d labour force will again help 
It is thus (’.CSV to see why Israel 
is so roneeriietl .iboiit aeress to 
the huropean I'.eoiiomic (loin- 
rnunity, which now’ takes sp’’.. «»f 
Its e\])orts of goods, and ought 
to be playing a vital loh' in the 
exjiaiision of Israel s export indii.s- 
rry into new fields Israel signed 
a veiy limited agreement with 
the KhCi in .n ()4 loveriiig only 
a narrow range (d goods In ipf>b 
It applied for as.sociallon, a move 
for wliieh (ireete had alreatfy 
pio\ided a pnri'deni. Hiil, as with 
(in 1(1', the Italians aie likely to 
oh'iMiei progre.ss because they, 
toi», are producers of citrus fruits 
On the import side the expansion 


IS expected to be far rn.ire evenly 
spread, with the various .sectors 
expanding roughly propoi- 
Tioiialely. There is one exception: 
the .share of investment goods is 
expected to grow. The iiiveMiiieiii 
programme over the roiiiing years 
is expected lo be far rnoie 
oriented towards manufacture- 
mg and exporting industries, 
while le.ss weight wilt be placerl 
on investment in things like 
housing and coiistrueiioii whirl) 
have a far lower iiiiport content 
By lyyi industrial investment is 
expected to be rating up nearly 
23% of all new fixed mvrsliucrit 
in Israel, compared with about 
1 ^"o in I9f»7- However, the Israeli 
experts .seem to have done lalher 
le.ss tliinkmg about the fuiure 
dcvelopmeiit ol the Israeli import 
bill than they have to their future 
exports earnings. As other coun¬ 
tries have discovered, the effects 
of rapid indu.striali.sation on 
imports can be drarnatii. 
Like other small and developed 
eountiies Isiael is now heavily 
depeiidi'iu on its trade. lmp<»rts 
account for (7"., of its gnp- 
roiighly the s.ime as Ireland 
vvhilr’ Driimark has tl*'.. 
and Holland .)7'\. 

In terms of living 8iandard.s, 
Israel is now roughly on a par 
w ith these countries. 

S per head in 19 ()b 


1 SA 


Sweden 

j.rt.i 

France & W. (ieriiiany 

I ,l)JO 

Britain 

‘.3.")“ 

ISRAFL 

1,130 

Italy 

()l)0 

Japan 

7 I'm 

Greece 

(mo 

Turkey 

1 

This shows up ill many 

v\ ay** 


V' m of Israeli i.iinilies now ov\n 
a washing iiiaelime, Hd'.. .1 le- 
fiigeraloi, 85’., a gas cooker, 
riiere is one cat for eveiv 
jii'ople, roughly four limes .is 
many as in lUjo, but with most 
of the growth coming .ifter 
1 he pattern of Israeli (on.suiner 
spending also bears the marks of 
an nflliient .society. 'I'he propor¬ 
tion of the total ab.sorbed by food, 
drink and tobacco m mtin-b.j. w.is 
ovn 34 ’,. but had fallen to 31 
by ip()3-67. 

.Assuming these expectations 
are fulfilled, Israel will achieve 
Its three mam economic ohjee- 
tives . 

# Full rmploynieiit Fiom 191)3 
Israel ex|)eiieiiccd an economic 
slowdown, which led to a leaj) 
in the nnemploymeiii rale from 
3. in I9t)4 to to", in tub?; 
this is counting Kast Jeiu.salrm 
but not the other occupied ler- 
iiloiies. 'I'he six day war in 1907, 
soon wiped out the unemploy¬ 
ment, and sparked off the present 
l)oom. I’he likely level of 
unemployment for Israel in 1971 

IS 4‘o. 

# Maintaining nr increasing de¬ 
fence spending. Defence absorb¬ 
ed i2".> of “re.sources” (gnp 
plus im)K)rt .surplus) in the mid 


i()t)«»s I he true eosi lo the 
economy was .ilmust cerlaiiilv 
greater than this as inaiiv service¬ 
men could be redeployed ebe- 
vshere in the economv, lAen 
this ealciilation, liovsevei. gives 
Israel a higher j)Toportion.it( 
defence allocation than the I niied 
Siate.s (with 9.4"i/; and mvi< h 
higher than Poriiig.d ;3.7 ). 

but just below the L .S.SR. if space 
’mending i.s counted. 

# Maintaining ihi' growth lale 
of 7-u'’f of gnp 111 real terms 
I'his com|iares with ,. on aver¬ 
age in 1933-1)4 and .m average 
of ;F'o between iob3-(»7. ilie 
period overshadoweil by the te- 
ce.ssion 

The Israeli experts max he being 
hopeful III the piogiiosiications. 
r.ven .so, two (onelusioiis (an be 
drawn fitnii their rese.irches. One 


IS lhat Israel is becoming less 
and le.ss de|)eiideni on fmanci.il 
siippoit lioin abioad to maintain 
il.s piesent delence role. Its im- 
poir surplus IS iiovs of manage¬ 
able (imiensioiis and its gnp is 
oiinp.irable with Kiiropean 
coimiries .Secondly, ju.si beeausi 
of its sustained and rapid econ«*- 
mic growth, the Israeli 1 rononiv 
IS more than usually ada|)table, 
and su.sceptible lo e.iielul 
economic nianagcrncni The 
gov ernrnent-induced slowdown m 
!()()() slashed the import surplus 
and stabilised prices, hut pindured 
a rapid jump m unemplovnieiit 
(iiven the uncertaiiiiies lu tin 
iiiternatinnal situation, and the 
possibility of Isiael's not achieving 
the hoped-foi gains in exports 
and .savings, this adaplibility will 
be crucial. 
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Dear Sir: 

¥)u a Pacific 
predkament. 

Did know? 


I f vou make tliinus, or trade in them, you 
need to read these 31 words about 
Australia and the I'acific : 

Australia naisists of relatively few people 
XUrrounded hy enormous natural resources. 

(^'oii know about the uold and the beef 
and the wool, but did you know that this 
year we’re exporting Ssooin. of minerals?) 

And ivhile Australia bustles to exploit its 
resources, the Pacific Pasin is preparing an almost — 
limitless market for Australian products. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods will he electrifying.) 

So the Pacific is going to boom mightily. 

What will you do about it? ^'ou must choose between 
going into Australia and staying out. 



Neither is going to be easy. Slay out now. 
anil you may find yourself excluded from 
the richest development market the 
world has ever known. 


Come in, .and you’re going to need a lot 
of energy. (A market our size is not 
going to be exploited just by dropping a 
line to an agent.) 
rhat’s your Pacific predicament. 

Sufigestion: Re-read those 31 words. 'I’hink about 
them, and about your company’s progress in the next 
twenty years. If that makes your decision any ea.sier, we 
would ver)^ much like to help. For a start, would you 
accept an 80-page book called “Hslablishinent of Indu.stry 
in Australia”? Simply contact our Head Office the 
address is below. 


Keeping up with Australia is a full-time job. Ours. 


^A.N.2LBaiik 


.Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office; 71 Cornhill, London F.(Jn3Tel: 01-283 1281 

1,100 offices in Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific. 
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Bumps in the Morning 

America's tighter money has set problems for other economies, not least Britain's, 
at the beginning of the new year 


'rht‘ first wi-ck ol 1969 lias seen some twist towards 
disinflation in the prospects foi the world economy. At the 
gate of the yeai (sic Thr Economist of December 28th) 
lorecaslers were aheady suggesting that most big countries 
were likely to experience a slowei cionomii growth rate in 
1969 than in 19(18 ; but the liiggest question maik then hung 
over America. In its ('ontinued seiial story of confounding 
the prophets, the economy of the L’nited States slaiwed <'\ery 
sign of singing boom, and of quite woirying inflation, up to 
the eve of (Jhrisimas. That is why, in December, the Federal 
Reserve moved to tighten the supjily of money. 

What has happened now is that this tightening of the 
money siipplv lias peitolaled through more (piickly than 
most people expected, to a stage when* there is now se\eie 
illiquidity in the ( omnien i.d banking .system. C 3 n f uesdax the 
prime lending lati ol .Vnieinas (ommenial banks wa.s raised 
to the icdird level (»f 7 |)ei lenl. Wall Stnet dul) noti*d tins 
by moving the Dow |on<‘s index ol industrials down [.jo points, 
to qji.jf), in the first three days of this week. Immediatily 
after such tr<‘mors in money rates and stock price's, there is 
alw'ays a rush of I'Xjilanations that what is happening is onlv 
a technical reaction, of no real economic significance. Such 
rea.ssuranees should be taken with the same pinch of salt 
as opposite cries of ine\itably *ipprnac hing doom. 

In the early part of last year, the Federal Re.seiAc was 
.saying that enactment of Pre.sident John.son’s tax bill was of 
vital importance, becan.se otheiwi.se the Fed would have to 
tighten money supplv before the end of the vear. It was 
argued that the experiemee of ic)(i()-(i7, when the money 
.squeeze .swung America's economy loimd from an annual 
growth rate of 5,^ jier cent in icjbb to an actual (but very, 
very temporary) fall m the second cjuartc'r of 1 c)(i7,* .showed 
that money squeezes tend to be weapons of ovc*r-eo!Teetion. 
i\ow, although the increa.sed tax rate's are in force, .\merie.i 
i.s resorting in early 19(19 to a money .squeeze as well, at a 
moment when an inexperienced new Administration is getting 
ready in the dre.ssing room. 

It is a bit surprising that this has not arou.sed more concern 
in London, where Bank rate remained unchanged on 
Thursday. If early 1969 has any .similarities with early 1987 
and it hits- -there ought to be the bleak mc'mory of what 
happened in I9()7, which started with all the prophets 
saying that Mr Callaghan’s squeeze of mid-1966 meant that 
Britain’s balance of payments was cerlain to .show a .shaq) 
irnprovenu nt : that (his was a.ssured by export orders already 
placed with Britain’s now under-utilist'd industry. Instead, 
the drop in world trade in the spring of 1967 caused the 
volume of Britain's exports actually to decline during the 
year ; after a c urrent surplus in the first quarter, the balance 
of payments steadily deteriorated towards Nov«!mber's 
devaluation. With this w'orrying le.s.son from tw'o years agc). 


there is something odd in the fact that .stock market prices 
in Londem, where the British economy can hardly be said to 
ha\e gone right in 1968, are 3;^ per cent above their level of 
a year ago ; while the Dow Jones index of industrials in 
America, where* the economy has had a year of inflationary 
boom, is cwily 2 per cent above its lc*\el of a year ago. The 
fact that British mvc'stors are now having to sell .slock to pay 
Mr Jenkins's .spc'cial invc'simerit Ic-vy, as well a.s to meet 
normal CMid-of-year surtax payments, should also have driven 
London prices dow n. 

There are two rea.sons wh\ London stock markets iUe still 
I'csi.siing any real downwaicl trend. One is that llieic- is not 
yc't a genuine .scpiee/c* on Britain's monc-y supplv. The' fact 
that British inlerc.st rates arc* at historic' highs with 
.\.ssoc latc'd Portland (ienic'rii this wee k b(*(ommg the first 
big cc'impany to lia\c* to jiay 9 j)er cent on a debenture is a 
i c'flection ol iiuc stors' c-xpc c tat ions of .1 continuing pric e 
inflation, not a conse(}u<*n( c* of mc‘asiirc*s takc’ti to av(*r( it. 
Now, lic>wc*vc*i, the light<*ning of crcrlii conditions across the 
world may bring the* jriosjact of a real tightening of Biitain's 
money su[)ply nc*iir(‘r ; and this could hajipeu ju.st wlieir (see 
below) the iiriwantc'cl consumer mini-sprer, which wieckc'd 
Mr Jc'iikins's arithmetic in the* second half of 19(18, may be 
gi\'ing way to a geiminc* c iirb on re tail .sp<*nding for ic)()(). 

File other reason for London’s resistance to a bear market 
is the debilitating a.ssumptic)ri that “ w'c* are now Latin 
.\merica : the' aj>j)ieh(‘n?ic)n that if the re is a slowdown in 
world trade, or any other nasty bumps in ujlic), then this 
i.s likely to lead to a ic*alignment of world exchange rate's, 
with stc iling being one of those* to go down. If there is some 
danger of 19(19 being another 19(17, c'quily invr.stors might 
a.sk “what is .so awful in that for us?" Between the 
beginning and end of 19(17 ordinary share prices rose in 
Britain hy an average of o\er 25 per cent. In partial reflertiori 
of the.se apjirehensicm.s, the* gold juice on Wedne.sday hit 
$4*2.45 an ounce*, it.s highest since May. .Slei'lintf, howc-ver, has 
.so far riddc'n the squall rather well : it has been in some* 
genuine commc*rTial demand during the first days of the new 
yc*ar. What of other British economic indicators this week 
the* latc'.st rc*ports from retail .storc-s, and the most recent 
gleanings on export and import jiro-spects ? 

January slowdown ? 

The November retail trade figiirc*s mii^t have come* as 
.something of a shock to tho.se of Mr Jenkins’s adviser's who 
had been maintaining that he would not have nec'dc'd to 
increase taxes in November had the international monetary 
crisis not called for .some measures to bolster the confidence 
of foreign gnomc's. The ind(*x of the volume of sales moved 
up three points to lofi ( iqfifS - too', its Febriiary-March 
level when .shoppers liad enjoyed the time of their livc's. 





m«SINK?»S 
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Admittedly the* iiadiriji^ pciiod the four weeks to 
Noveinlxr -';pd included the Saturday immediately 
foll(»vvin.ij the aiinouiu enient of the lo per O'lit surcharge 
on most indirect taxes. Sales of off-licence liquor siiops 
recorded in llu* foui weeks were jj j>er cent above last 
year, and obviously reHc'cted the rush t<» buy pre-tax stocks 
before they all disappeared. But clothin.u; sales also shot up 
in November, and wen- at their highest for the year : 7 per 
cent higher in value and 3 [xt cc*nl higher in volume than 
in No\ember 191)7. liVen business in durable goods shops, 
despite* the big boom in the- early months of iqbh and 
the tightening of hire purrfuLse controls at the beginning 
of November, was per cent up in value on a year earlier, 
and only _» per cent down in volume. Altogether, 7 per cent 
more was spent in the shoj)s than in the devaluation month 
of N'ovc'mber 191)7. I'or their extra money shoppers got 
■j pel cent more goods. 

These- retail sales figures account for only half of all 
consumer .spending. Some of the other forms of spending, 
particularly on cars, have certainly tailed off. But there 
is litlh* doubt that total pe rsonal con.sum|)tion in Britain in 
Novembe*! iqbB wiis higfier than it had been a year before. 
For the thiee months July to September, it has just lieen 
announced that its volume was one pe-r lent higher than in 
the ecpiivalent months of 19(17, although Mr Jenkins had been 
hoping for a fall of 2 per cent. 

As the January .sales get under way, however, there are 
sign.s that th<- .scpiee/e may be beginning in set in. Opening 
reports suggest that turnover for the firet week of the .sales 
s<*ems to f)e up by abotit 3 pi r cent on iIk- .same period 
last yciir, but the volume of sales may actually be lower than 
then. 

Still, the shops can C()mfort thernseUes with the fad 
that they did get their normal (Ihristmas bonus of .spending. 
After a late .start ami a .sticky wetk in the middle of 
December, sales for the four weeks before Clbristmas set 
a new record, 'f’urnovei appears to ha\e been about 6 per 
cent higher than the figure for last Decemb<*r. While mo.sl 
of this (an be ad'oiinted for by inflation, volume wiLS probably 
up by around i per cent. Sales of food and presents increas^-d 
Its usual, but it .seems that more people nowadays are putting 
small elei trii al gadgets like hail-dryers and even power drills 
in Clh list mas stockings. At the same time, the boom in large 
consumer durables, including furniture, showed no signs of 
jM-tering out during what u.sed to be regarded its a quiet 
.s(*ast)n. 

Department str)res, as ii.siial, gained the most from the 
.spending hinge, with most of them rejjorting an im reasr^ 
in sales on a year ago in the region of 10 per cent. The 
nmltiples also claim that trade was wi ll up to expectations. 
But the independent retailer's (which .still have a third of the 
retail trade) have little to cheer about ; the (Ihristmas season 
only rubbed mon' .sail into the w'oimds which d<*parimcnt 
stores and multiples have again inflicted rin them this year. 
Sales were running at the sarnr* level as in 19(17, but volume 
was significantly down. And there may be w'orse for them 
to come. The multiples are confident that they will si*curc 
an even gi'eater .swing from the independent retailers in 1969. 

Import deposits 

One other apparent .sign of a little freeze in recent weeks 
might prove to be misleading. At first sight, this week’s news 
that Britain’s import deposit scheme brought in less than • 
expected in its first five weeks of operation—£77 million 
compared with the £100 million a month the Treiisury 
expected -might appear to be encriuraging. It could mean 
that the impoit bill was unduly low in this period. If this 
were so and we .shall know- next Tuesday when thv 
December trade figures are [jublished then the* scheme may 


really be doing its job. But Treasury officials have been quick 
to point out tliat there may be other—and mostly 
temporary—reasons for the shortfall iy the new scheme’s 
yield. 

For one thing, although there is no hard and fast rule, 
imports lend to he seasonally rather low in December, the 
Christmas supplic-s having been brought in earlier. For 
anolht r, sfime importers may havt* e.scaped payments by 
an over-liberal interpretatif>n of the categories of 
exempted goods, and in particular of re-exports. 

When tile inqiort deposit scheme has been running for 
longer it may be possible to get some idea of the extent 
to which overseas suppliers have been helping out British 
importers. Although since December iHlh it has not been 
possible for British importei’s to borrow foreign currency lo 
pay llu‘ 30 pi-r cent deposit charge, the British Customs 
Office' dot's not insist that the deposit is paid by the importer 
himself. A foreign exporter who wants to help does not, 
therefore, need to Icnci the money to the British importer ; 
he can make the deposit himst'lf, through his own hank. 
This possible procedure has certainly been pointed out to 
(lanadian exportei’s, with the added advice that they should 
not tie up any sub.stantial sum of money for a full six 
mouths (the period of the deposit) without hedging against 
a possible further devaluation of sterling. The actual deposit 
adds about 2 per cent in interest charges to the cxjxjrter’s 
costs, and hedging on sterling in the forward exchange 
market might add another 2 per cc-nt, making a total 
additional cost of about 4 per cent of the dutiable value 
of the exports. Reports suggi-st that some C’anadian exporters 
are prepared lo pay this rather than lose their fixithold 
in the British market ; others, of course, could be adding it 
to the price of their ginids. 

Export optimism 

On the other side of the trade accounts, optimism in 
Whitehall .still runs high. Although next Tuesday may not 
bring a new n-coril in Briti.sh exports, there is still a good 
deal of confidi'iiee that the umlerlying trend in them is 
upward. Tn certain trade.s, it is argued, .sufficient order's 
have already been placed to ensure that returns in the- firet 
half of this year will look g(K)d, even if there is .some slow¬ 
down in world trade. One crabby comment here could be 
that this has never seemed to be the Ciise in the past ; 
but perhaps it is hardly fair to base what might happen 
today on experience before devaluation. 

Wool textiles are one case in point. It is said that there 
will be a boom in export deliveries in the spring following 
orders taken around bust September. (Perhaps somewhat 
surprisingly, the average length of gestation between ordering 
and delivering in this industry is around six months.) Short¬ 
term prospects for cotton exports .seem less buoyant ; traders 
sc'c no sign of much of a surge in them in the near future. 
They are hoping, however, for benefits longer-term, when 
some of the planned new- weaving mills are in operation. 

One factor that should give a fillip to British exports 
in 1969 is that there are still some engineering exports for 
which the period of gestation between ordering and delivery 
is in excess of one year, .so that these benefits from 
devaluation have yet to be seen in the trade accounts. Apart 
from shipbuilding, where lliis is obviously true, export orders 
for long-delivery engineering goods such as chemical plant, 
electricity generating plant, .steelworks plant and water- 
tube boilers totalled £200 million in i9()7. To judge from 
the first three quarters’ experience in 1968, orders for such 
goods have risen by 30 per cent to 40 per cent since devalua¬ 
tion. This factor alone could bring in an extra £75 million 
or so in 1969—not a .staggering increase, but a usejful one. It 
mav be needed. 
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No Blast Furnaces 

The half-dozen countries that have been 
shipping iron ore half across the world to the 
steel mills of the west have a new factor to 
take into account when they reopen talks on 
ore pricing policy next month. Technical 
developments have made the traditional blast 
furnace unnecessary—and this could break the 
west's monopoly of competitive steel 
production 

The idea had btrii kicked about for so long that when the 
formal announcement of a commercial process for converting 
iron ore directly into steel was made by the Steel Company of 
Canada a few weeks ago, it attracted relatively little attention. 
But roughly what it means is this : the break-even j>oint 
for a competitive steel indastry liius been dictated by the 
minimum economic size of a blast furnace which is geared to 
the prcKluction of an eventual million tons of steel a year— 
which in turn puts it beyond tin* reach of most developing 
countries. But when steel is made without using a blast 
funiaie the break-(!ven point is much lower ; and, what 
is possibly even more important, production can go up 
and down in steps of rather less than a million tons a 
lime. The implications of this for countries with iron 
ore deposits are considerable ; although the announcement 
was made in Canada, Hamersley Iron in Australia has 
been intimately involved in its dexelopmenl because the 
group is committed, with the other big Ausiialian ore 
producers, to setting up a iarg(, local st«*el complex in 
Australia. 

The Canadians have been working on their process for 
the best part of ten years. The normal way of making si<’«‘l 
is to convert the iron ore into pig iron in a blast furnace, 
and the pig iron int(} steel in a .steel furnace. But by a cheap 
form of pre-treating, tlie Canadians have foiiiul it po.ssibh 
to turn the iron ore into ‘‘sponge iron," which is something 
halfway between on* and pig iron, and whiih can be fed 
w'ithout any further treatment direct into the steel furnace. 
This is not the fii-st lime that ore has been turned more or 
le.ss directly into steel : one of the big Mexican steel plants 
at Monterrey uses its own hydrogen-based process. But the 
C^anadian method is the first that can reasonably be said 
to be as cheap ;is the traditional blast furnace, anti the break¬ 
through w;ls to find means of feeding the s|:M)nge iron 
continuously into the furnace instead of in expensive .small 
batches. Admittedly, the tenip<r.itures needed to‘convert 
sponge iron are only found in the electric furnaces u.sed to 
melt .steel .scrap, and, given this drawback, anyone putting 
up a really big steel plant now might still elect for one with 
blast funrace.s. But in a few years time they might not, 
and in the meantime the importance of the proce.ss to 
developing countries is that it will make steel for them at 
roughly the same price as traditional steel cv(‘n when it is 
made in much smaller quantities. The established steel 
producers thus lose the price advantage that their huge 
size used to confer. 

The glut of .steclmaking capacity round the world may 
stop the iron ore producers from erecting their own steel 
complexes until they have a big (nough home market to 
absorb the whole of the output, and even Australia does 
not have this at the present time. But they might very well 
decide to temporise by prc-ireating their ore and exporting 
it in the form of the more valuable sponge iron which the 
electric furnaces of the big steel producers could then use 
as an alternative to scrap. The qiKvstion is, what price could 



they get for it ? I'en years ago, the workl’s steel producers 
were growing incrciusingly alarmed at the rale al which 
known ore deposits were being exhausted. They started a 
panic search that lurried up vasi new dcposiis of considerably 
higher iron ((mteiil tliai^ arn worked before, in western 
Australia, Latin .America and West Africa. Br\iyir.s deposits 
alone arc* cstimatc'd at jo thousand million tons, more* than 
double lho.se of .Australia wlieii' the Irnd.s arc .still loo recent 
to lx* more lharr guessed al. This comjiates v\iih a present 
w'orld consumption of about 1)50 million tons a year. Lhe 
fear of scarcity also .set the iruhisliy lliinking ahoul wavs 
to upgrade old ore d<*posits, principally in the I jiited .Stales, 
Clanada and Russia wliere the iron conient had previously 
heerr considert cl too low to he worth extracting. J hese 
jjarallel developments u'e^c enough to turn a threatened 
shortage into a near glut, with rapiclK falling ore prices. 

We.stcrn lairope, apart from .Scandinavia, is jii.st about 
the only major steelmakirrg region to have been left outside 
these developments. lair’ope's low grade deposits have a 
chemical compo.siiion that rc*si.sts upgrading. We.sl Ca rmany 
has had to close 70 per cent of its iron ore mines ; Britain 
and France (the French are still the world’s third largest 
iron ore pr()ducer.s) are lioth heading the same way. Wc‘.stern 
Fiircjpe is now becoming increasingly dependent on imported 
ore, hence the strc'.ss laid on siting new .steel mills at, or wiUi 
ea.sy acce.ss to, deepwater ports able to handle the ore in 
(juaritiiics that w^ill keejj transport costs to a minimum. 
Should the new mills he built without blast furnaces, the 
scope for exporting sjx)nge iron to them rather than ore, 
will be considerable. 

Iron ore prices are now' 40 per cent lower than they were 
ten years ago. In Europe*, today’s average* im[X)i*t price of 
$10 a ton compares with nearly $17 in 1957. The arrival 
of the big bulk on* carrier has played a part in this (although 
there must be mi.sgivings since the relatively new 54,342 ton 
Bolivar Maru split in half in the Pacific and sank w'ithout 
trace this week). The difference between using a 15,000 ton 
vessel and one of 68,000 tons to carry iron ore from Brazil 
to Rotterdam can be as much as $2.50 a ton. Japan, which 
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has imported almost all ol its noii on*, ^^as the first to see 
the significanre ol hulk >liij)piug, and now imports from as 
far afield as N<u\\ay. In Liiiope, tin* full impact of the 
hulk carriers has still to he felt. But most of tfie fall in 
price has been horn<’ hy the ore producers just as th<\ 
have carried mueli of the cost of improvements: in blast 
furnace produrtiviiy 

By redui intt the si/e of the i hunks of ore led into a 
blast furnace, it has been possible to iiuiease output by as 
nnieh as 75 per cent, while Jiighrr lilast furnace temperatures, 
using r)il, natural gas or st(*am, have* made substantial savings 
in the re]ativ<*ly expe^nsive eoke needed feu* the production 
of pig iron ; coke consumplion in Japanese blast furnaces 
has been cut by a third. In real terms, these impiovenu-nis 
have taken $-’.75 a ton off the ef)st of produeing pig iron. 

I’ln* ore .suppliers’ complaint is that they have had to 
pay for the processing plant needed to deliver ore to newer, 
more stringent, s|)ecifications. Ircui ore uschI to be sold in the 
form in which it was dng up. Now almost all of it has to 
underge^ sonic* sort of prepaiation before reaching the- blast 
furnace and c’ven prodiuc'is of high grade m.iterial such as 
the* Auslialians have i(» screc*n .md crush thc-ir ores into the* 


smallei sized chunks that now constitute acceptable blast 
furnace Ic-ed. T'his in itself is not very expensive : the real 
costs c'omc* fiom the fart that 1 lushing also produce's a 
considc'rable amount of extremely firici iron ore* loo Ksmall 
lo be* shovelled directly into blast furnaces. This has to 
l)c‘ cither sintered or pc^lleied into lumps big enough for 
the furnace to accept, and a small pelletising plant (2 million 
l»)ns a >car') costs abcuit $20 million. Kither the iron oie 
pnxliicer makes this investment or he hits to sell the fine 
ore at gi\c*-aw'ay jiricc-s to the big .steel complexc's, especially 
in I'Lurope and japan, that ha\T their own sintering plants. 

The* scjuec'zc on prices has givc*n some of the leacling iron 
ore c*xporteis the* idea of trying to get international agreemcni 
to slop them going any lowc-i. X'eneziiela, in partienlai, 
is strongly for a price agicement on the linc*s usc*d by the* 
oil producing members of the Organisation of IVtroleum 
Kxpoiling C^ounlries (as an oil producer, Venezuela knows 
how it works). Next month's meeting is the follow-up 
lo ihc ii first get-logethc i* last October, lint so far Australia, 
w'hirh is still far from realising its p()tc*n!ially vast output 
of iron ore, has shown little interest in the* ide a. And without 
Australia a price* agrrc*rnc*nt cannot get off the ground. 


BUSINESS 


International 


Middle East tinder 


While Piesident de (iaulle was hanniug 
lilt! sale of military .s[)aIe^ tn iMael, Mr 
Wilsiin lc*t It he knnwti lli.it lie was [Jie- 
|Mieil to Mipplv niuded weajmns t»i Jniclan. 
riie I Igcu'i'.il ^^^ket^ |)r(»mlst*tl lo King 
lIu.^.selll are less leilial than the llunlei 
jt*ls llial Isiael cleaio\eil if’ iiionih^ 
ago. But tlie\ aie \el^allle little* \\t*.ij)«>iiv. 
that operate 111 batteries from a j>air of 


Lanil-l<o\ei.s, .iiid allliougli t[ie\ aie 
most fiecjuentiv cle|doyed as anti-aircraft 
defences, iheie is nothing to .stop them 
being directed on to ground targets. 
Indec'd their attraction, like that of tlie 
M*al)o!iie Seacal fioin wlni h they aie 
developed, is tli.it the\ me the j)Oor 
man's general purpo.se rocket, and Israel 
Can he e.xpected to lake ti poor view of 


them w'iuzzing through the desert at a cool 
fio mph. 

Mr Wilson may have calculated that 
by the time the British rockets reach the 
Middle East tinder heap, the situation 
will have resolved itself one w^ay or 
the other. Tigercats will not he delivered 
olT the shelf any more than American 
FMianloms will. In the same w.iy President 
de tiaulle may have appreciated that 
any ban impo.scd now on the shipment 
of .spares to Israel will not begin to ground 
Esrael’s Erc*nch-built aircraft for .several 
months. It is a normal precaution to hold 
a considerable slock of military spare 
]jarts—how else does the British armv 
acc'.umulate that astoni.shing amount of 
anny surplus lx)Ots T he first place where 
thf‘ repercussions are likely lo be felt is 
inside France itself. The Dassault com¬ 
pany which supplied Israel's Mirage 
fighters was founded and is still managed 
hy the eminent, politically powerful—and 
Jewish—ex-resistance organiser, M. 
Marcel Das-sault himself, and it would 
be surprising at the very least if M. 
Dassault felt any personal sympathy witli 
the president’s ban. 

If he wished, there is a number of 
routes through which M. Dassault could 
give Israel access to urgent spares. He has 
a joint company, or soon will have, in 
Belgium where, his other partner is the 
Dutch Fokker company. This Belgian 
subsidiary makes Mirage fighters for the 
Belgian air force. Then he has licence 
agreements with the Israeli aircraft com¬ 
pany that operates from plant at Lod 
airport. This factory employs 5,500 
people ; its engineers are capable of civil 
or military* mainlenance on everything up 
to full-sized jets, and the presumption 
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is the reversionary bonus 
declared by the 
Scottish Widows' Fund 
for the 5 years 1964-68 
on ordinary with-profits 
policies in force on 
per cent per annum compound 1st January 1969, 

PLUS 

A TERMINAL BONUS 

depending on how long the policy has been in force. For with-profits 
policies becoming claims during the first 6 months of 1969 the rate 
will range from 1% of sum assured and existing bonuses for 
policies which commenced in 1964 to as much as 30% for policies 
which commenced in 1934 or earlier. 
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must be that a gocxi deal of the spares 
they need could, if necessary, be made in 
the Lod plant. The Israelis have their 
own feeder-line transjiori under tlevelop- 
ment, and build an American executive 
jet under licence. 'I hcir biggest difriculty 
might be over the supply of engines ; tlie 
Mirage um‘s .i I'lencli-built engine nnl\ 
[)arts of which are built under licence in 
Israel. Although it is feasible to think ol 
ino.st spares and electronic equipment 
reaching Israel \ia Hc‘lgiuin, Swit/erland 
or some other route where M. I)a.s.*>aull 
has licences, the shipment of complete 
new engines might jriesent dilhcultics. 
However, among N\mpathelic cenintries 
Israel may he al)le i<> count on South 
Africa which also uses Mirages. 

Where the han could hit Israel haicler 
is over sparse parts of helicopters, these 
helicopters are not made hy Dassault hut 
by the nationalised Sud factories. Heli¬ 
copters are iiierhanically uiireliahle appa¬ 
ratus and they consume spare parts vora¬ 
ciously. I’liless ver> large stocks are held, 
particularly of kev items, Israel may l>e 
reduced to canahalising some helicopters 
to keep others Hying. And since it was 
very new and vei v c c»mphc .iied helicopteis 
that heat up lieiiut airport, this c-ould he 
the* rrencli president’s v\ay of making 
his point. 

'Die Israel arinameiits industry must he 
the strongest and best orgam.sed in the 
Middle Ea.sl. It is not c‘asy to tell where 
Freneh aid ends 4m(i Israeli techrmlogy 
l)egins, hut Israeli engineers are credited 
w'lth having developed fioiii an oiigin.ii 
French design and pul into production 
the notor'ioiis “ eonciele dihhing ’’ bomb 
that raked up Egspi’s militarv i\mw.i\s 
in Dassault is reputed to ha\e uiulc'i- 

taken to develop, under contract ficMii 
IsiMel, a ;^oo-miIe r.mge missile hig enough 
to lake the small nuclear vvaiheads that 
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should he c'oming from the Dimona 
nucIcMi reactor (al.so partly French- 
designc-d) .some time next year. More and 
more, Israel is aiming for .self-.sulficiency 
in weapons. 

'Flic only other industry in the Middle 
Fast that c'oriies anywhere near Israel's 
is that of Egypt, hut it is nothing like .so 
professionally run. 'Die Egyptian aircraft 
factoiy at Helw'an, near Cairo, which was 
openc‘d six years ago, relies heavily on 
Sjianish and Gerriiaii engineers, several of 
whom have gone home again in disgust. 
Prototypes of a supersonic fighter designed 
and then dropped hy Spam have been 
tested at the factory ; a cjci-scai airliner has 
been designed but there is no sign of any 
pi'CKluction, just as there is no sign of the 
two guided missiles that were shown in 
militaiA’ parades in the early lybos having 
ever hecorrie u|)Ciational either. Rmssian 
technicians are, perhaps surprisingly, not 
much ill evidence. 

Gold 


No agreement—yet 


l ire market price of gold has been con¬ 
sistently at a six-month.s’ higli of over 
$4'^» an ounce in the first week of rqbq, 
using hy a further ;i') cents to $4^.43 from 
'Fuescias to Wednesday. It is not easy 
to explain this price level. I'he volume 
of demand has been wholly unexcej)- 
tion.il since the closing day.s of last year, 
when it ran a little ,ihove normal on 
seasonal recjuireinenls for “window 
chc'ssing ’’ bullion hy some continental 
European hanks. Since then, the feature 
of the market luis been the reluctance of 
sellers to (ome forward. 

Fins is partly because inanv (rf the less 
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liquid gold hoarders have lieen slowly 
weeded out over tire past nine months 
since last spring’s ^stampede ; and partly, 
it is thought, becau.se a lot of remaining 
gold hoarders are persuaded that the new 
American Administration may prove more 
flexible on the question of an increase in 
the monetary' price—and however un¬ 
founded this view may prove, it can have 
some elTect on the market. A number of 
hoarders seem, also, to expect a world 
monetary' conference this year which 
might produce, if not a rise in the gold 
price, at least a number of currency 
devaluations. So, for the moment, they 
arc sitting tight. 

The question of South African sales 
cropped up again this week in a .spate of 
rumours, apparently originating from 
Pretoria, that a new agreement with the 
major powers was in the works. This has 
been categorically denied to us l)y some 
European central hankers who would 
cortaiiilv know of such an agreement if 
there were one in the making. Nothing, 
apparently, has ehanged since the 
October- annual meeting of llie Inter¬ 
national Monetary I’und, when the two 
sides failed to come to any arrangement, 
each claiming, privately, that it was in no 
hurry. What European central hankers 
do expert is that the chances of an agree¬ 
ment could improve considerably once 
the new Admini.stration takes over in 
Wa.shington on January '.2nth ; its sub¬ 
stance would probably he along the lines 
discus.sed at the IMF, a coiiipi-oniisc hv 
which central hanks would effectively 
guarantee South Africa a floor of $33 an 
ounce by buying new gold when the 
market pi’ice dropped dose to that level, 
while South Africa in turn would .sell gold 
on the market whenever the market price 
was above $33. 

Japanese bank merger 

Doubts at Dai-ichi 


'I’he proposed merger between Mit.suhishi 
Bank Ltd and Dai-ichi Bank Ltd will 
if it comes off, create a formidable 
comirination. Mitsubishi and Dai-ichi 
now rank as the third and sixth largest of 
Japan’s big city banks ; combined, they 
would move up to first place, both in 
term.s of deposits and of their share in 
total loans to industry, to rank as one 
of the world’s top ten. 

'Fhe precedent would he hound to 
touch off further amalgamations in Japan. 
'Fhe pre.ssures are already there. City 
hanks are faring increasing competition 
from local Iranks and other specialised 
financial institutions. Growth in their 
deposits and loan business has lagged, 
in part hecau.se of tighter central 
hank controls on city banks, but 
also because in Tokyo, as in London, 
those neat demarcation lines between the 
leading functions of different types of 
hanks and near-hanks are becoming 
increasingly blurred. 

The burgeoning si/e and international 


The Commonwealth and Britain as markets 
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^includes South Africa whi^ still recoivos preferential treatment 
As mors countries the Common¬ 

wealth the proportion of trade done with 
Britain naturally decre'ases, although the 
newly independent countries usually 
maintain their links with traditional 
customers and often continue to get some 


sort ol preferential treatment. For Britain 
as well as the other members, the 
Commonwealth is losing its imfjprtance as 
a market, with intra-trade accounting for 
only 27 per cent of total exports, which 
were more than £14 billion in 1967. 
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character of industry is having its impact 
on the banks as well. Yawata Iron and 
Steel, for instance, has credit lines of 
more than Yen 10,000 million with each 
of ten different banking institutions. 
The leverage of any one bank is being 
further reduced by the tendency—only 
temporarily interrupted by the recent 
money squeeze—for companies to rely 
more heavily on their own internal funds. 
I'hey are beginning to flex their mu.scles. 
In an October surv^ey, the Oriental 
Economist found that <>ver a third of 
1,467 major companies listed on Japanese 
stock exchanges have switched their main 
bank in the recent past. This is galling 
for the Japanese banking giants, accus¬ 
tomed to a degree of influence and 
control over industry that their British 
counterparts have never dreamed of 
achieving. 

On top of all this, the government has 
come round to a more positive policy on 
bank mergers, with two objectives in mind 

to keep a tight grip on credit and to 
smooth the course of industrial mergers. 
Hitherto there has been a tendency for 
each of the big banking groups in Japan 
to have especially clo.se ties with one big 
finn—its s(» called anny unit—in each 
indu.stry. Now it is being hammered home 
that in many modern industries it would 
be more economic for Japan to have only 
three or four major Anns. Some of the 
aniiy units, therefore, will necessarily have 
to go to other commander.s—Hai-ichi Inst 
two in recent big mergers in sugar and 
steel. 

Mitsubishi carefully announced that it 
wanted to merge precisely in order to 
broaden out beyond its traditional ties 
with Mitsubishi firms ; Dai-ichi, to reach 
beyond its links wdth Kawasaki and 
Furukaw'a groups. And, predictably, on 
Friday of last week the finance minister, 
Mr Taken Fukuda, came out strongly in 
favour of the proposed marriage. 

His hacking may yet he needed. Mr 
Kyono.suke Sakai, ex-president of Dai-ichi, 
has already banded together an influential 
group of bank elders in a society to pro¬ 
tect the Dai-ichi hank against the merger 
on the grounds that it would, in effect, 
bf* a takeover. The Mit.subishi is not only 
much the larger bank of the two, it is 
also much the more tightly-knit empire. 

Mitsubishi’s president is willing to wail, 
and bargain in low key, to give Dai-ichi’s 
president, Mr Hasegawa, a chance to 
whip his troops into line. No doubt other 
banks are waiting anxiously too. 
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Holland 

The floodgates 
opened 

Amsterdam 

The Dutch cabinet has now gra.sped the 
nettle and looks like being stung. After 
a long and reportedly tough discussion 
on the 1969 engineering and shipbuilding 
wages agreement and related matters, the 
government decided late on Monday that 
the so(*ial affairs minister, Mr Roolvink, 
would refrain from using hi.s powers to 
invalidate the contract. The decision was 
taken despite the fact that the contract’s 
6^ per cent rise in earnings is considerably 
in exc.e$s both of the government’s 4 per 
cent target for the average 1969 wage 
rise and of most engineering and ship¬ 
building companies’ ability to pay without 
getting more deeply into the red. The 
unanimous advice of the independent 
advisory committee on wages to leave 
this contract alone is bound to have 
weighed heavily with the cabinet. 

The floodgates now seem to be open 
and the waves have already begun to roll 
in. Employers in the textile industry'— 
which wheedled some financial support 
out of the government in 1967 and 1968 
in il.s fight again.st heavy foreign com¬ 
petition—agreed just before Ghri.stinas tc» 
pay about 6 per cent more in each of the 
next three years. Represen tat ive.s of the 
200,000 building wx»rkers are reported to 
have agreed in principal on a two-year 
contract with a 6 per cent increase in 
cash wages and an extra day’s holiday 
each year. The banks are prepared to 
pay 6i per cent more this year. The 
latter two contracts both include addi¬ 
tional .diding scale agreements related 
to the cost of living. And thi.s is only a 
selection. 

Fortunately, the government lias not 
just allowed the engineering contracft to 
slip l)y. Monday’s cabinet also decided 
to try to limit some of the inflationary 
effect on the wages front by compen¬ 
sating measures cl.sewhere in the economy. 
The ministerial heads of all .spending 
departments have formally promised to 
offset any 1969 expenditure in excess of 
the agreed estimates by economies else¬ 
where. Hire purchase terms will be 
tightened. The suspension of tax incen¬ 
tives for private sector investment, 
originally planned for 1970-71, is being 
brought forward by one year, saving the 
excliequer nearly £10 million in 1969 
and nearly £30 million next year. TTiis 
is in line with last week's warning by 
Mr De Pous, chairman of the social and 
economic council, that one of the main 
reasons for the present excess of demand 
is investment, both public and private. 
But his accompanying hint that govern¬ 
ment spending, even on the agreed 
estimates, was also rising very fast has 
yet apparently to influence a majority 
inside the cabinet. 


fii 

France 

Sound of breaking 
glass 

'Fhe takeover battle for St (iobain, 
Eumpe'.s large.st and oldest glass producer, 
which has lieen arousing .such excitement 
in French financial circles (commonplace 
though it may .seem througli British eye.s) 
entered a new and bKK>dier phase this 
week. It began with a propaganda 
barrage between St (iobain and its 
smaller, but more dynamic, rival which i.s 
making tho takeover hid, Bous.sois- 
St)uchon-Neuve.seI. Then on Wedne.sdav 
St (}obain played, if not its trump card, 
at least its joker. It announced that it 
would a.sk the French cimunercial court 
ill Paris to annul the hid the grounds 
that it contiavened the rulings on mono¬ 
polies of both French law and the treaty 
of Rome. At the .same time it has asked 
the editor of the official stock exchange 
gazette to tell the public exactly what 
the Boussois bid involves. 

'Flic stock exchange move is prompted 
by the St (K)l)ain argument that the hid 
cannot lead to a takeover, because, in- 
.stead of offering cash, M. Antoine Rilioud 
of Bou.ssoi.s is using the Anglo-Saxon 
technique of offering ctmvertible Ixnids 
ill return for one-third of St Gobain's 
share capital of FBfifj million (with St 
(iobain's capital split between 20 (),o'H> 
shareholders : this will give Boussois 
effective coiitnil). 'The French takeover 
rules are extremely vague, and Boussois 
liotl> denies that the technique it i.s using, 
pieviously unknown in France, is anv 
valid than a cash offer, and from this 
side of the channel it is hard to see what 
llie fuss is about. 

E<|ually, the reference to the commercial 
court l^oks more like a delaying action 
than anything else - the court i.s well 
known for the sluggishne.ss of it.s pro¬ 
cedure. The monopolies commission has 
in the past had lw'() looks at the com¬ 
mercial arrangements already existing 
between the two companies, wliich ad¬ 
mittedly dominate the French glass 
market, and has not objected to them. 
So presumably a merger would not arouse 
hostility either, particularly sinctS there 
is plenty of competition elsewhere in 
Europe (from Britain’s Pilkinglon Brothers, 
for instance). It is not clear what the 
reaction of the EEC would he. But 
neither the EEC commi.ssion nor the exist¬ 
ing court judgments have shown them¬ 
selves notably anti-monopoly. 

Altogether, St Gobain’s rather desperate 
defence look.s out of character with its 
gentlemanly, if paternalistic, image. It 
might have l>een better if it had stuck to 
the solid advantages of the firm, its size 
(turnover is over three time.s that of 
Boussois) its diversity (it is as much in 
chemicals and petrol as in gla.ss), and its 
wide spread thrrnighout the world, includ¬ 
ing the United States. It also spends 
much more 011 research although still less 
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than 3 }>f*r re*nl of it.s turnover. The 
iiianatteiiient retold has not been excit¬ 
ing.?. Profits liave grown half a.s fa.st as 
tliose at Boiissoi*;, which sliows a ccniifor- 
t.ihle pel tent return on capital. I he 
Boussois managers have argued plausihlv 
that they, plus the St (iohain a.ssets, 
would make a powei'ful comhmatuni. 

German vehicles 

New giant in the 
making 

Through an agreement expected to he 
signed soon hetween Daimler Henz and 
RheinstahJ, one <»f the Ruhr coal and 
steel empires, west Oerniany looks like 
getting a l)ig commeiTial vehicles link-up. 
1'he agreement w'ould he confined to the 
commercial vehicles sides of these com¬ 
panies (Rheinstahl operates in this field 
through its subsidiaries Henschel and 
Hanomag) and, according to the c(mi- 
panies, w'ould not go beyond a sharing of 
new' inve.stment, research and the develop¬ 
ment of components. 'Phrough the link-up 
Rheinstahl would hope to get its com¬ 
mercial vehicles husine.s.s out of the red (in 
the recession year of 1967 Hanomag and 
Henschel made a loss of I)M;jo million 
and didn't pull out in icjfiO) and Daimler 
Benz to cut out ils fiercest (ompetiior.s in 
medium trucks (four to eight tons of gross 
weight). In this class of truck, the two 
companies will enjoy a virtual monopoly, 
accounting for about qo per cent of all 
new registrations in Germany They will 
liecome Europe’s second largest producer 
of commercial veliirles, l>eing beaten 
only by Fiat-Citroen-Rerliet, with a joint 
turnover of DM2.5 billion in 1967. Over 
70 per cent of all German trucks over 
three tcnis gross weight (and about 30 per 
cent in the common market) were pro¬ 
duced by Daimler Benz and Rheinstahl 
in 1967. 

For the time being, substantial benefits 
may l>e gained from pnxlucing (ai coiii- 
pf)ncnt.s jointly (and hence in larger runs) 
and sharing research and development 
costs which, w'ith a new^ pmgramme 
coming usuallv ever\' five years, are an 
increasing burden for any but the largest 
companies. (The 1967 programme of 
Hanomag-Henschel cost Rheinstahl about 
DM40 million in development.) But the 
high level of overcapacity on the 
(German market will not be cut as a result 
of the deal, both companies intend to 
keep their full programme and pre.sent 
production capacities. In the long run, 
liowever, Daimler and Hanomag-Henschel 
are bound to move towards .specialisation 
ill their production—and probalily also to 
merging. Hanoniaa's main strength is at 
the light end of .to lorry market (up to 
four ton.s grossJ(?tf^ht) and Henschel’s is 
in very heavy lorries for builders’ transport 
—Daimler TOnz's share in these sectors 
is small to nonexistent. Generally 
speaking, though, Daimler Benz is pretty 
strong in almost all types of trucks of 


four tons and upw'ards though traditionaliv 
it \> most experienced in the heavier end 
of the market. 

I’he imminent Daimler-Rheinsiahl 
liai.son has .Mirpri.scd manv people who 
expected that Rhein.stahl would link with 
Kloeckner-Huniboldt-Deutz, a subsidiary 
of the Kloecknei steel and engineering 
gioup and primarily a pniducer of heavy 
trucks. This week's shareholders' meeting 
at Klofckiier may give some clue why 
the deal fell througli—as did the earlier 
disru.ssions with British Leyland, allegedly 
hecau.se of the recent British (Government 
restrictions on iinp^jrts, although prohahlv 
here the last word has not yet been spoken. 
M.AN, one of the main competitors of 
Daimler and Rheinstahl, especially in the 
lieavier end, already co-operates with the 
French Saviem company and, through 
Hiissing, the lo.ssmaking .subsidiary of the 
state-owned Salgitter group, also with the 
Fiat subsidiary for rommercial vehicles, 
OM. For Kloeckiier the search for another 
partner in (iernianv will heroine increas¬ 
ing! v difficult. 

SDRs _ 

Lagging behind 
again 

Dedicated supporters of the proposed 
scheme for special drawing rights (SDRs) 
in the International Monetary Fund now 
admit that its progress is a hit disap¬ 
pointing. Only 27 member nations, with 
47 per cent of the total IMF voting 
power, have as yet fomially notified the 
fund that they accept the .scheme, 
whereas formal ratification must come 
from 67 of the fund’s 111 members, with 
80 per cent or more of the vote. Only 
at that stage can Mr Schweitzer, the 
IMF's managing director, propose acti¬ 
vation of the scheme. Moreover, none of 
the common market countries has, so far, 
ratified the plan. 

'Phis doesn’t mean that the plan is 
going on the scrapheap. Optimists still say 
that the required degree of ratification will 
come by April or May (when, a little 
while back, they were forecasting that 
SDRs might actually be in being). 
Realists have always said that at the stage 
when the scheme went before national 
parliaments (and it has been in a legal 
form ready for this since May 31, 1968) 
time would run away. Perhaps the IMF 
should count itself lucky if it is in a 
position to seek approval for activation 
before its next annual meeting in the 
autumn. 

The slowness of governments to hitch 
on to the scheme for SDRs may not reflect 
an ultimate dislike of it so much as a 
l>elief that it is not of the first importance, 
warranting a rush through parliamentary 
processes. This is a tacit ^mission that 
SDRs are not, by theiii.selvcs, a complete 
answer to the world’s international 
monetary- problems. But it will he a pity 


if what would he at least some help is to 
he held up by the dreamlike l3elief that 
something moreJar-i-cachiiig is just around 
the corner. 

Tea _ 

Africa stirs the 
leaves 

'Pea producers at the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation’s meeting in Kampala 
this week will once again be mourning the 
downward drift in lea prices : tlie average 
price at the London auctions last year 
was just under four .shillings—2d down 
on the previous year. 'Phis is just the 
latest episode in a long .sad story' of over¬ 
production that has plagued the tradi¬ 
tional growers over the decade. World 
output of tea is expected in 1968 to have 
t(^p|:)ed 2 billion Ih, about a fifth up on 
1960. But con.sumption hasn’t kept pace. 
In Britain, which accounts for half the 
world’s tea iin|X 3 rls, despite promotion 
campaigns aimed at giving the British 
cuppa a younger, brighter image, tea 
drinking is passed its peak (although a 
staggering five to six cups a day 
per head are still drunk). As a result of 
all this, export earnings from tea have 
stagnated at around £250 million, and 
according to FAC) have fallen 2 {x;r cent 
since 1965. 

But the chances of an internationjl 
agreement to limit the quantities available 
to the market, and thus keep prices 
up, are remote. 'Phe Indians and Gey- 
lone.se have been pressing for such 
nica.sure.s for some time, but the newer 
producers in Africa, mainly in the east, 
arc not interested, with good rca.son. They 
have been pushing up their output fast to 
about 10 per cent of the world’s total. The 
quality of their tea has improved steadily 
and .so have their prices. Last year the 
World Bank and the Commonwealth 
Development Corporation financed a plan 
to raise Kenyan smallholder output 50 ]M*r 
cent by 1973. With an extra £1.45 million 
to raise factory capjicity, CDC cominit- 
lucnts to the African smallholder pro¬ 
ducers in Kenya alone are now over 
£4 million. Small wonder that the African 
producers are against any quota .system. 
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North Sea gas: BSC's loss. 
Id's gain 



Who's laughing now ? Steel's Melchett (left) 
ICTs Sir Peter Allen 


ITie chairman of the (ia^* (Council, Sir 
llciir> Jones, must have cried all the wav 
to the hank when the Hritish Steel C'.or- 
porati(»n .sli;ned a £i Jo million contiacl 
with the oil companies rather than huying 
North Sea .i;as. A corilr.ut for C‘jf,o mil¬ 
lion worth of natnial ^a^ is now heiiii; 
neijoli.ited hy Imperial (Iheniical Indus¬ 
tries with the this C'.oiiiK il What has heen 
inteipreted !>% some, incluilmR (ul com- 
pan\ salesmen, as a snuh foi tlic new* tuei 
is hein^ claimeil h\ the other side as a 
\it iiirv for ^as, I he tiecidinji' factors he- 
tvseen acceptance of KlI's C'Jf^o million 
contract and rejection of HSCTs £140 mil¬ 
lion aie not so much on the hasic firice, 
Ml the 4d to jd therm hiackel, hut on the 
nverall terms. A uniformlv hii^li demand 
round the year, allowing prohtahle load 
factors on the pas prid, will he maintained 
h\ I(!I, whose Hilimphani plant on 'lees- 
side is ideal for North Sea pas's eastern 
seaboard landinp points. 

Most of the millions of cubic feet of 
North Sea gas will he u.sed as chemical 
feedstock. IC.I will he able to produce 
ammonia for fertilisers and methyl alcohol 
from the pas fallowing .scarce naphtha to 
he diverted to making ethylene), whereas 
nio.st of the f,oo million cubic feet of gas 
that Lord Melchett wanted would have 
heen u.sed as a raw fuel. And in rejecting 
BSC and accepting IC’I the Gas Council 
15 not only getting the best price for itself 
hut also following the IVeasury's behest 
to give priority to industries that could 
make the biggest contribution to the 
strength of the economy. I’he next indus¬ 


tries likely to sign up with the Gas Council 
are the potteries, and food processing, 
rhe current fashionable argument is that 
there is more to be gained in the long 
run from increasing their efficiency than 
there is ifroin a short-term saving of oil 
imports with some dollar content. And 
the (ia.s Council feels the need to maximise 
profits. It has to fund the continuing 
construction of oil-gasification plants at 
the same time as it is spending hundreds 
of millions on landinp and distributing 
North Sea pas. Not only are town-gas 
plants having to he written off over the 
next two \ears instead of their intended 
hie of 15, but four oil-pasification plants 
ha\c still to he built, at a cost of £i'2 mil¬ 
lion, for areas where thev are needed to 
bridge the gap between the present rapid 
l>mld up of demand for pas and tlie 
iiatiiuiwide switch to North Sea fuel. Steel 
v\ould have upped Us “filial" titfer of ;jjil 
.1 therm to 41I. But for the moment w'hat s 
h.id for BSC is ptMxl for 1 C I. 

Export finance 

Knowing the value 
of a pound 


We can only wish Kriiest Scragg good 
luck in its foieeasl intention of saving 
something around £*250,000 this year on 
the cost of financing its exports—a praise¬ 
worthy £6 million out of a total turnover 
of £10 million. But it would he wrong to 
assume that Scragg and its export finance 
consultant, Mr l)erek Edwards, have 
found the panacea for exporters who are 
harely breaking even on their overseas 
busine.ss. 

'Lhe system i.s based on a financial 
trui.sm, namely that Eun>currencies can 
l)e Ixirrowed more cheaply than .sterling. 
The iii(»del for Mr Edwards's means of 
financing Scragg's exfx)rts might take the 
following pattern : the exporter persuades 
the customer in, say, Japan to finance the 
deal m Deutschemarks; he then draws a 
hill in D-marks to the value ^of the order 
and sells the marks forward at a premium 
that might he as high as 7 per cent per 


annum for a 90 days bill. In the end the 
bill might be discounted at 7J per cent, 
giving the exporters a net cost of only 
J |x;r cent in financing. Clearly this is 
better than granting customers credit by 
means of a bill drawn in sterling. Addi¬ 
tionally, tliere is .something to be said for 
utilising the £6,500 million of foreign 
currencies deposited in London to finance 
British exports as they are being widely 
used hy other countries to back their own 
overseas sales. 

'Lhe rub is that the buyer in overseas 
countries is no le.ss astute by and large 
than Scragg and Mr Edwards. Just as tlie 
exiKirter should always l>e aiming at 
striking his deal in the hardest currency 
available, so the buyer’s needs will be Ijesl 
served if it is done in a currency which is 
vulnerable in foreign exchanges. I'his 
means, of course, that the overseas buyer 
is marginally speculating against sterling 
but the corollary' is that if he agrees to 
.settle in marks he must either face the 
risk of a mark revaluation or alternatively 
increase his costs by buying his marks for 
forward delivery'. 

Once one accepts that the key figure 
for an overseas buyer is the net landed 
cost of the goods—that is allowing for all 
insurance and financing costs—-it is naive 
to imagine that any buyer is going to 
agree to forgo any customary profit on 
financing that can l)e earned by insisting 
that the deal be done on credit and in 
.sterling. Such cx^nsidcrations will already 
he taken into account hy buyers and is 
part of the sum by which British com¬ 
petitiveness is measured. 

However, it remains true that there are, 
have been, and will Ije exjxirt orders that 
would be better financed, and could l>e 
better financed, in Euro-currency. One of 
the stumbling blocks to the use of the 
deposits of foreign currency lodged in 
London is the attitude of the clearing 
hanks. Another is the ignorance of the 
exfjorters. 

The clearing banks make cheap finance 
available for exporters through the Export 
Gredit Ciuarantee Department. But Mr 
Edwards calculates that only a little over 
6 per cent of all British export shipments 
in 1967-68 were financed under this 
.scheme. But on a more parochial plane 
the local branch manager is much more 
likely to make finance available to an 
exporting client at up to 2 points alx>ve 
Bank rate than he is to point out that one 
of the American banks in London might 
Ije able to offer dollars or marks at a much 
lower cost. ThC merchant banks and the 
clearing branches in London .seem to be 
more sophisticated in their approach. 
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Exporters themselves tend to accept 
that financing is the worry of the buyer 
without fully appreciating that it can 
radically aH'ect the landed price of their 
goods and thus their competitive position. 
Where letters of credit carry a flat rate 
of 5 per cent and Bank rate is i6 per cent 
per annum (not unusual in some of the 
Latin American countries), the financing 
costs for three months could add 9 per 
cent to the landed cost. While other 
countries are oflfering cheap finance and 
extended credit the cards are clearly 
stacked against the British exporter. 

Almost every merchant bank has at 
some time offered its clients advice on the 
wisdom of financing a particular deal in 
currency other than sterling. Similarly 
every one has its story of blank refusal 
by the company. The companies know 
what [xiunds are—or think they do. They 
have no pretentions alx)ut their ability 
to “ work the exchanges.” So there is a 
quite fearsome task of education in front 
of the banks and consultancies like Mr 
Edwards’s even to get exporters to l(X)k 
at the alternatives, finally, the availability 
of sterling is not an immaterial factor in 
the equation when speed of negotiating is 
often every bit as important as the actual 
financing cost. 

Export promotion 

Worth while 

On Wedne.sday the London (iliamber of 
Cominerce announced its calendar <>f 
export promotion events for 1069, mainly 
trade exhibitions, with 45 planned for 
this year. Since the chamber set up its 
exhibitions department in 1966, it has 
organised 80 joint ventures with the Board 
of 'I'radc. And last year the 29 exhibitions 
organised by the chamber won £20 million 
worth of export orders. 

As most .specialised overseas trade fairs 
are run by the various trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, including the Lon¬ 
don one, concentrate on more general 
exhibitions. Normally i|) to 20 companies 
take part and they may range from heavy 
engineering to footwear. The London 
chamber has been particularly successful 
in pioneering engineering exhibitions. 
British Engineering Weeks have gone 
down well in eastern Europe. 

In addition, 13 trade missions ate 
planned. In recent years this type of trade 
promotion has fallen from favour, as over- 
.seas companies found themselves swamped 
with trade rnissioas. But the London 
chamber takes pains to co-ordinate its 
plans with the Board of Trade and the 
British National Export Council. The 
mi.ssions are also more welcome becau.se 
most are dual purpose ones including 
buyers and .sellers, and the chamber in 
turn entertains foreign trade missions 
visiting Britain. 

There is no doubt that these promotion 
schemes contribute to the export drive but 
there is little to show what the money 
spent on them produces. The London 


Chamber of Commerce is reluctant to 
quantify the effectiveness of its activities 
It claims, understandably, that trade fairs, 
exhibitions, mi.ssions and so on are often 
only part of companies’ overall overseas 
marketing strategy. But without this there 
must remain doubts about just how effec¬ 
tive is the undoubtedly considerable effort. 

QEII _ 

Getting grimmer 

I'he trouble with QElI is worse than 
expected. Blades were found to have 
broken off both turbines when the 
liners engines were opened up last 
week. This is an extremely unusual occur¬ 
rence which the chairman of Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders conceded at a press confer- 
enc.c this week ” could be a design fault.” 
It will take at least a month to cure : 
then there mu.st be more trials before 
Cunard accepts the ship. .Aj it stands, 
the shipbuilders are still unable to give 
a firm delivery date and cruises planned 
for February' 14th and March I.^t lia\e 
had to be cancelled ; more may follow. 
While the turbines have now taken over 
as the main cause of delays, the interior 
of the ship will need to the end of the 
month to complete, instead of the thiTc 
weeks originally announced by UCS. 

Sir Ba.sil Sinail|>eice, chairman nf 
Cunard, has estimated that his company 
will lose about £2 million revenue as a 
result of the cruises cancelled so far. But 
he has not said how much the latest 
delays will actually cost the company, 
though he did say the cash loss will be 
taken out of reserves instead oif the profit 
and loss account. 'Fhis is not likely to 
give Cunard shareholders much to cheer 
about, even if the Q^ElI is a .swinging 
success when it finally gets into service. 

Apart from the lo.ss on QJElly Cunard 
has already lost £91,000 revenue that 
would have been earned on two cruises 
that have been cancelled this year while 
modifications were carried out in New 


Orleans to make the Carniania comply 
with United States fire regulations. I'hc 
same work was completed on the Fran- 
i onia in Southampton last week before it 
resumed its cruising programme from Port 
Everglades. I’he cost of the work on the 
Franconia is likely to be considerably less 
than a half of the Carrnania modifications 
because of cheaper British labour and 
material costs. If Cunard had carried out 
the nece.s.sary modifications during the 
regular overhauls of both ships this loss of 
revenue and .some of the direct cost could 
have been avoided. While P&O, Chandris, 
and many other shipping lines successfullv 
modified their ships, Cunard was the only 
passenger company that did not. 

While the revenue from this passenger 
fleet is l)eing badly hit, the American east 
c(»ast dock strike will have an impact on 
Cunard’s Atlantic caigo earnings. This 
will not, however, be very great because 
it already costs the company more to carry 
cargo across the Atlantic than it earns 
from the exercise. Rising port handling 
costs on both sides of the Atlantic, coupled 
with operating conventional ships in the 
container age, mean losses even though 
the ships are .sailing full. This will not 
improve until the first transatlantic 
Cunard container ships start service dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of 1969. That leaves 
Cunard heavily dependent for both 
revenue and profits on the traditional 
cargo ships and the con.sortium that will 
begin operating a container service to 
Australia this vear. It will be a hard 
year for Cunard. 

Ports 

Mersey mud 

The Nigerian National Line set the 
pigeons fluttering at Liverpool docks last 
week when it asked member lines of the 
West African Joint Service to cut sailings 
to West Africa from Liverpool because 
of inadequate facilities at the port’s South 
End, and the unfavourable performance 
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c»f Liverpool's dockers compared with 
other ports. In a letter to the other .ship¬ 
ping companies and to the directoi 
general of the Mersey Docks and 
Harhourv Hoard, the Nigerian line 
claimed that the South End l)erths “ can 
only he classed as sailing ship berths which 
fell out of one century inU) the next, with 
virtually no improvements whatsoever 
throughout the years. Lalnmi cannot work 
efficiently in such un.sati.sfactor\ environ¬ 
ments, and the problems are accentuated 
when we take into account the absence 
of intention to give of their best which 
seems common to port workers as a 
whole.” 

I'his complaint shatters the traditionally 
united front of the companies in the 
West .African trade led hv Elder 
Dempster, par*t of the Liverpool-ba.sed 
Ocean Steam Ship group. It is a measure 
of llie Nigerian line's frustration that it 
did not first voice its complaints within 
the conference and let them attempt to 
get things moving. As it i.s. Elder 
Dempster admit that the South End 
Docks are inadequate but little can be 
done until more berths become available 
when Liverpoors new Seaforth scheme is 
opened in rq7(r As for the labour situa¬ 
tion, Ocean Steam i.s pul)licly claiming 
an improvement in Januarv iqfiq over 
r()6H and says working speeds have been 
improved. 

But iK>ne of this alters the fact that 
there were i;^o stoppages in the Port of 
Liverpcxil during iqfiH. London had only 
\‘j sto|)pages till November last year kis- 
irig I'j.ifvi man/days compared with 
44,o(»o lost at Liver[X)ol during the same 
period. Liverpool’s troubles arr, however, 
increased by a labour shortage, making 
it even more vulnerable to delays than 
London, and its performance and repu¬ 
tation are suffering. If the West African 
Lines and other port u.sers in Liverpex)! 
are convinced that Liverfxx)! is in such a 
bad way they .should now move their .ships 
to other ports until both facilities and 
labour conditions have improved. 
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Cinemas 


The smaller the 
better 


In ic)6a, the town of Glossop, Derbyshire, 
lost an Empire and gained . . . nothing. 
It is now without a cinema, but 
could be ju.st the sort of place to get 
one through the latest trends in fiiiii 
exhiliition. 'Lhe small cinema is the new 
development in this big-thinking industry'. 
The days of the 4,000 sealer 'I'rocadero 
(which used to be, appropriately, at the 
Elephant and C^astle) are over and tho.se 
of the four i^o-.seater cinemas on one 
site—are perhaps about to begin, (line- 
centa is this week opening its cinequad 
on two fl(K)rs of a car park off Leicester 
Square. Some people in the indu.stry fore- 
.see a jump in the number of cinemas from 
the piTsenl 1,730 to '2,300 over the next 
few years. What’s going on? 

'Lire film industry- has been thinking 
seriously about its market, and has come 
up with ideas. I'hi.s in itself i.s a new 
development : for years it moaned that 
people did not go to the cinema because 
of entertainment tax (abolished in i960), 
lack of product (not enough “ good family 
entertainment ”) and television. What the 
industry' has now woken up to is that 
although the old-style mass cinema 
audience of regular once-a-weekers has 
gone for good, there is a whole scries of 
audiences that will come to particular 
Elms. A him without mass appeal which 
is shown in a smallish, comfortable cinema 
in the right location and promoted by 
carefully aimed advertising should be able 
to earn money. In the fashionable multi- 
halled cinema, this^'^filni can l»e sliown in 
the smaller hall whilst the current epic is 
on in the larger. 

The economics of smaller cinemas is 
simple : rent is less, or, in thfe'multis, the 
.same rent is spread over several cinemas : 


and they can be fitted in to the lower 
floors of shop and office town centre 
developments in key sites : if people do not 
come to the cinemas, the cinema must 
come to the people. Lhiited Arti.sl.s i.s pn^- 
nioting a 16111111 automatic cinema 
develojjed from in-flight movies which 
needs no pmjcctionist at all, and use* only 
one projector instead of the twin projec¬ 
tors u.sed elsewhere. It is being .^old on a 
franchi.se basis and might well appeal to 
.some of the independent operators of the 
800 or so cinemas which are. not part of 
the large circuits—and to the (llo.s.sops. 
Ik)th .ABC and Rank are develiiping 
similar cineautomats. 

With new cinemas come new marketing 
methods. Cla.ssic Cuneina.s, owned bv 
(irand Metropolitan Jo.seph, has opened 
one of its houses in Bradford at in 
the mornings to entertain workers c/iming 
off the night shift. Others are thinking 
of playing all day over the weekends and 
charging higher prices for Friday and 
Saturday niglit perforrnanccv. Cinecenta is 
going for truth in advertising (”'Fhe 
73rd greate.st motion picture of the 
century ” ?). 

This new wave of film showing ideas 
may turn the tide of falling attcndance.s, 
but it i.s only just beginning : Rank and 
ABC are planning to “ twin ” about five 
each of their 230-odd cinemas in the next 
year. Judging by American experience, the 
experiments have every chance of success. 
Had it not been for the monopolistic way 
that 61 m exhibition is organised in this 
country, they might have started earlier. 

Brandy 

up 


The price of the Prime Minister's favour¬ 
ite drink (brandy, not Wincarnis) is to 
go up yet again—and for a change, the 
blame cannot be put on his neighbour at 
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You expect remarkable things 
from nuclear reactors. They 
make heat without burning.They 
generate tremendous energy 
without smoke or soot. They're 
so efficient that power systems 
throughout the world now have 
them in operation or on order. 

But the next generation of 
nuclear reactors verges on the 
incredible. They're called fast 
breeder reactors. They actually 
create more fuel than they use. 

Ordinary reactors use only a 
fraction of their fuel. Fast breed¬ 
ers use the same fraction, but 
convert the rest into a new sub¬ 
stance, plutonium. Plutonium is 
the nuclear golden egg. You can 
take it out of one reactor and 


use it to fuel two others. 

Pumping molten metal 

But a fast breeder reactor needs 
something that sounds almost 
impossible. It runs so hot that it 
uses molten sodium to carry heat 
from its reacforcore to its boiler. 
This fiery corrosive syrup gets 
up to 1,200®F. How on earth do 
you pump this molten metal? 

The engineers at Borg- 
Warner's Byron Jackson Pump 
Division know how. They have 
molten sodium pumps already 
in operation. 

These pumps are enormous- 
thirty feet high, or about as tall 
as a ^ree-story building. Despite 
the blistering heat, they work as 


reliably as if they were pumping 
water. 

But the end isn't in sight. As 
reactors get more efficient, they 
get hotter. 

Borg-Warner recently built a 
nuclear pump that would handle 
molten lithium metal at over 
2,000® F. This pump is made of a 
rare mineral called columbium. 
It's the only one of its kind In 
the world. 

Wish fulfillment 
Contributing to a machine that 
rivals the gold-producing goose 
is rather much even for Borg- 
Warner, but the engineers have 
a history of wish fulfillment. 

European women have their 
dream of no-shift driving be¬ 
cause Borg-Warner developed 
an automatic transmission for 
low-power engines. 

Boating enthusiasts can now 
have the boon of rotproof 
hulls and rustproof hardware 
because Borg-Warner invented 
rustproof, rotproof chrome- 
platable Cycolac* ABS. 

And the great hope of low- 
cost urban renewal in the U.S. 
gets a boost from Borg-Warner's 
core unit, a bathroom-kitchen 
package that, can be installed 
through a hole in the roof. 

Engineers who make things 
like that happen are worth 
watching. 



CHeMICAI.S AND PUSTICSi MATERIALS. INQUSTRIAL CCXSRlteMt.BUlUNtR AM* CONSUMRIT IUMNMK»rSk AUTOMor^ lESMiRMm. SORS-WARI^ 

C0RR0RAT10N.\imRLP HEAOQUAimma 200 SOUTH MICHiaAN AV&, CHiCAQa, lUJNCNS SMiaS. EORa-WiMi^ 
WABASHAVEHCHICAQailllN0|SSOSp8;ON>ICeSmBeiRUT.aRUSSEIAHAMBUIia,MeMCO4mY.Neef3r^a^J^ 
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continued Irom page 66 
Number 11 through duty increases—but 
on the generous wage boosts given away 
by General de Gaulle. I'he recommended 
retail price for brandy is to go up by ;js 
to 75s qd and the nearer the cut price 
merchants are to the wholesale price, the 
less of it will they Ije able to absorb : in 
the absence of resale price maintenance, 
reputable brands of brandy can be found 
at present, at 62s—a few shillings above 
wholesale price. 

Although we are France’s biggest 
customer for brandy, taking about 20 per 
cent of total sales—the same percentage 
as the French themselves—it accounts for 
only per cent of the drinking of spirits 


in Britain, which is hardly surprising in 
view of its price. But even in France 
duty is about 50 per cent of the retail 
price (75 per cent of the recommended 
retail price here) and production is run¬ 
ning at about a third more than total 
world consumption. Production is dic¬ 
tated by the quantity of the wine har¬ 
vested iq the Cognac, area which is dis¬ 
tilled into brandy, and following the 50 
per cent increase in minimum wages 
granted to agricultural workers, this lias 
led to a big increase in the wage bill. 
Added to this the general wave of price 
rises in France has resulted in an increase 
in the costs of production of 13 to 19 per 
cent, according to the Bureau National clu 


Cognac—the government office which 
controls the price and quality of brandy. 
'Fhe bureau has not yet in fact announced 
the price increase, but will do so this 
month and it will lie “at least” 10 per 
cent. The landed cost t)f three star brand> 
is about 17s to 20s per bottle, and so the 
sliippers, anticipating a 13 per cent in¬ 
crease of ;^s, are not using the opjiortunity 
to raise tlieir margins. 


Correction : In the Business Brief on mail 
order on page ^{8 la.st week, the number of 
agent.s working for mail order houses wa.s 
given as six million. I’hc corrm figures arc 
belwecn two and three million agents n» 
six or seven million active customers. 


Welsh Banking Cuckoo 


How do you launch a new commercial 
bank with 33,000 ready-made branches 
throughout Britain, not a single one of 
them your own ? The attempt is now 
being made from Roumania Drive, 
Llandudno, by Mr Richard Hugh 
Williams, n computer con.sultant who was 
formerly a clearing banker. In October 
he .set up the Prif Trysorfa Cymru 
Cylyngedig (("hief Treasury of Wales Ltd) 
and from now on this institution hopes 
to build up an active business accepting 
current and deposit accouiiLs, making 
money transfers throughout the British 
Isles, and advancing money to its cii.s- 
tomers. riie Chief t reasury itself consists 
of nothing but an accounting office m 
Llandudno. But its customers, according 
to Mr Williams's plan.s, will be able to 
make payments to his Chief 'Freasury and 
draw' ra.sh on their accounts with it, at 
the counters of any of Britain’.s '23,000 
po.st office giro branches and i'i,ooo 
clearing bank branches. 

Mr Williams has been careful not to 
call his enterprise a bank, to avoid Bank 
of Knglund controls and credit restraints ; 
he has gone out of his way to stresss that 
the National (Jiro and Williams Deacon's 
are merely his bankers, not his clearing 
agents. But, if it works as planned, the 
Chief 'Freasury w'ill be a bank for all 
practical purposes, its “ payment orders ” 
will be indi.stinguishablc from bank 
cheques, and it will have effective, if not 
formal, access to Britain's cheque-clearing 
system. 

This, in theory, is how the Chief 
'Frca.sury will work : 

Anyone wanting to open a current 
account will write to GPO Box B, 
Llandudno, transferring an initial deposit 
to the account of the Chief Treasury with 
Williams Deacon's Bank in Llandudno. The 
depo.sitor will then be issued with the 
Chief I'reasury’s “ payment orders ’’ (i.c. 
cheques), which arc free except for the 
2d stamp duty. Provided a depositor 
maintains an average minimum balance 
of £100 with the Chief Treasury, he will 
be allowed 12 payments a month free; 
otherwise there will be a standard charge 
of is each on payment orders, irrespec¬ 
tive of amount, compared with clearing 
bank charges varying erratically from is 
and more a ledger ' entry (roughly 
corresponding to the charge per cheque). 

A customer wanting to pay money into 


his account with the Chief Treasury can 
do so by making a payment to the C'hirf 
Treasury’s giro account or its account with 
Williams Deacon's, Llandudno, through 
any post ofiice giro or clearing bank branch 
in Britain, the C'hicf Trca.sury making up 
the amount of any bank charges involved. 
Again, a customer can arrange w'ith the 
Chief 'Freasury for a credit opened facility 
at any bank in Britain w'hich will allow 
him to draw in cash up to a specified 
amount at that bank branch on his Chief 
Freasury account (the Chief 'Frca.sury’s 
account at Williams Deacon’s being debited 
in turn, in favour of the bank where the 
ca.sh is drawn). 

When a payment order is made (as in the 
illustration), Mr John Smith, the recipient, 
puts it into his clearing bank or giro 
account ; the bank or giro transmits thi.s 
to Williams Deacon'.s in Llandudno and 
there, after the Chief 'Frcasuiy has signi¬ 
fied its approval, its account at Williams 
Deac.on'.s will be debited accordingly, and 
the account of Mr John Brown, who signed 
the payment order, will be debited on 
the books of the Chief 'Freasury. 

At first, the Chief 'I’reasury plans to 
open only current accounts, investing its 
funds with Williams Deacon’s at the cur¬ 
rent clearing bank depo.sit rates of 5 per 
cent upwards. In time, how'cver, it plans 
to mfive on to the provision of deposit 
accounts for its own customers, against 
which it will Lssuc non-negotiable deposit 
receipts. This device, out of fashion for 
more than a generation, has some possible 
psychological importance for cirstomers 
who like to have in their posse.ssion a piece 
of paper recording how much they have 



on deposit account, with the amount added 
by accrued iiitere.st written on to it 
periodically. Its practical \aluc is 
debatable. 

Eventually, the Chief 'Freasury hopes to 
make advances, too, and it will do this 
by means of its own bills. A customer 
w'anting an advance, .say, of .C5, will sign 
a bill promising to pay the Chief 'I'reasury 
£5 3s in three months (an effective 
interest charge of 20 per cent a year 
against the clearing banks’ overdraft rate 
of up to per cent a year at present bank 
rate). 'Fhc.*se bills the C’hief Freasury 
hopes to discount with financial institu¬ 
tions in Britain and eventually, Europe. 

Mr Williams says that he intends to 
move slowly. I'he (piestion is whether the 
(’hief Trca.sury idea will catch on at all. 
It is ingenious and enterpri.sing, and Mr 
Willi;,ms has a long record a.s a reputable 
computer consultant with special experti.se 
in banking (though he is unpopular with 
clearing bankers right now because he 
claims copyrights and patents to all 
automatic cheque reading .systems in 
Britain and Europe). Commi.ssion chargc.s 
at the Chief Treasury are lowei than those 
at clearing banks; and Mr Williams may 
be right in claiming that payment transfers 
will take only two day.s against normal 
bank cheque clearings of three. 

But' it has still to be proved that an 
appeal to Welsh nationalism plus admira¬ 
tion for gallant entrepreneurial originality 
can overcome some fundamental disadvan¬ 
tages. If all one’s trnn.sactions with the 
Chief 'Freasury have to be conducted 
through a clearing bank branch or the 
giro, why not simply stick with the banks 
and the giro, whose soundness is 
controlled and proven, and whose cheques 
arc known to everyone ? 

PRIF TRYSORFA CYMRU CYFYNGEDIG 

(CHIEF TREASURY OF WALES LIMITED) 

LLANDUDNO, WALES 
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Wall Street rattles London's 
nerves 


Wall Street got a bad attack of nerves 
over the idea of a credit squeeze this week, 
and with a 7% record high prime rate, 
it had reason enough. London was already 
drifting when it got news of New York’s 
share slide and the old afhnitv between 
the two markets asserted itself. With 
higher world interest rates expected, the 
Financial Times ordinary share index fell 
10.1 points in two days. 

As usual on such occasions, some 
market men in both centres, who days 
before had been crying excelsior, talked of 
a collapse. But the British market had 
quite recovered its poise by Thursday. Still, 
for investors with some free cash, there is 
no point in rushing into the market at the 
moment. A better buying opportunity may 
be on the way. 

The gilt-edged market had been sagging 
ominously last week and was in poor shape 
to take the rise in American prime rates 
announced overnight Tuesday. Then on 
Wednesday, just as prices looked like 
recovering a bit from the widespread 
marking down at the opening, the fixed- 
interest market was presented with the 
first ever 9% coupon on a first-class 
industrial debenture—Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers—and the losses in 
gilt-edged were finally up to | of a 
point. Fears of a Bank rate rise on 
Thursday contributed to the deepening of 
the gloom, but these proved unfounded. 
If the Federal Reserve holds its discount 


rate at 5^% there may be no need for 
Bank rate to move up. 

'Fhough the A PC debenture was warned 
off by the institutions when it was first 
propo.sed on an 8J% yield, its actual 
impact on the industrial debenture market 
was less severe than it might have been. 
With 9% on offer—and £15 mn of it at 
that—the market followed only to 8|. 
Consequently the new loan, because of the 
psychological attraction of the coupon 
and the fact that only £20 is payable on 
application, went like hot cakes. The 
market’s view is that the APC 
stock, though setting a notable precedent, 
is unlikely to precipitate a rush of 9% 
i.ssues. Few companies could stand the 
costs as well as APC, which has an above 
average record of earnings on capital 
employed and sound medium-term 
growth potential. 


Credit and credulity 

New York 

A year-end slide in American stock prices 
has turned into a New Year break. Since 
reaching a 1968 high of 985.21 on Decem¬ 
ber 3rd, the Dow-Jones industrial average 
has been retreating. At first it was possible 
to blame the slide on normal Decemfier 
selling to establish losses or profits for 
tax purposes. But then prices violated 
tradition by falling between Christmas 


and New Year, for only the sixth time 
in 41 years. The drop cut the Dow gain 
for all 1968 to a mere 4.3%. And a feeble 
rally on the first two trading days of 
1969 gave way to a 30-point drop in three 
trading sessions this week, carrying the 
average down to a Wednesday close of 
921.25, down almost 64 points, or nearly 
6^%, in just over a month. 

Trading on the declines has been heavy, 
despite shortened exchange hours. New 
York exchange turnover on Tuesday set 
a record for a four-hour session of 15.74 
mn shares. The declines have been un¬ 
usually sweeping, too. On Tuesday 1,235 
Big Board (New York exchange) issues 
declined in price out of 1,595 traded. 
Middle East flare-ups, disappointment 
over the failure of negotiators in Paris to 
agree on procedures for starting Vietnam 
peace talks, and concern that the 
economy may at last be slowing in re¬ 
sponse to the income tax surcharge all 
get a share of the blame. But there is no 
question that the real villain is tight 
money, which now seems established as 
the worst of all market bugbears. 

It is now agreed by nearly all analysts, 
as it was not at the time, that the credit 
squeeze of 1966 was what produced the 
25% drop in the Dow-Jones average that 
year by diverting to bonds some funds 
that normally would have gone into 
stocks, by reducing credit available for 
stock purchases, and by causing some 
investors to sell stocks to raise cash for 
various purposes when they found they 
could not get a loan. Nothing so drastic 
has happened this time yet: loans are 
still available for most purposes. But they 
are getting more expensive almost by the 
minute. Tuesday’s rise in the minimum 
bank lending charge on business loans to 
a historic high of 7% was the latest in a 
series that has hit the market hard. 

Analysts who follow the lines traced by 
stock prices on charts are talking fore¬ 
bodingly of the ** double top ” formed by 
the Dow average’s peaks of 995 in early 
1966 and 985 a month ago, an ominous 
sign in charting theory. Other analysts 
worry that the drop in prices could begin 
feeding on itself by causing selling on the 
part of the foreigners who poured a 
record $2 bn into net purchases of 
American stocks last year (foreign orders 
in fact have switched to the sell side in 
the last couple of trading sessions, though 
not yet very heavily). Psychology could 
switch rapidly again, but probably not 
unless the incoming Nixon Aministration 
gives some sign, that it does not intend to 
fight inflation with too fearsome a credit 
squeeze. 
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Worthington-Simpson 

New job for the IRC 

The bid struggle for Worthington- 
Sinipson could be described as the drama 
of the pumps industry, in three or four 
acts. After an agreed 5bs olTer from the 
American Studebakcr-Worthington com- 
pan\, a higher bid by the Weir Group 
(58s) has led to one of the most inter¬ 
esting developments of IRG aclivit> smee 
it was established in 1986. On Stiide- 
baker's suggestion, both bids have been 
referred to the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, which will give an opinion 
on which bid should proceed. However, 
a further complication has been intro¬ 
duced by the pcxssibility that Mather & 
Platt will also bid. 

Mather & Platt has only just been 
defeated, at a price, by Weir in a struggle 
for control of Harland Engineering. (W^cir 
is happy with the price it paid, saying 
Harland will earn its keep in its first full 
year of integration.) Sir W'illiam Platt, 
cliairman i>f Mather & Platt is, moreover, 
disillusioned with the IRC^, which, he 
claims, gave vcriial assurances of support 
over the Harland bid but came out 
neutral in the end. And the hoard of 
Worthington-Simpson, complaining that 
it only finds out what is happening 
through the press, is di.sgruntled not only 
with the IRC but also with its once- 
favoured suitor, Studebaker-Worthington. 
Particularly so as the friendship is an 
old one, with an American director on 
the board, representing Studebaker- 
Worthington's io.'5% equity stake. I'hc 
British company already manufarlures, 
with modifications, a number of 
Studebaker-Worthington’s products, and 
the merger would have linked the Europ¬ 
ean and South American interests of the 
latter with Worthirigton-Simp.son’s Britisli 
activities. The British company's more 


N{)ecia]ised products would have been the 
basis of a standard laiige, particularly for 
the Europe.ui market, and optimistic 
expectations of a quick ;io‘',. output boost 
for Worthington-Simpsoii were being 
mentioned. To Weir (iroup, entering “ a 
new aggressive phase of expansion," the 
i)f)p()rtunities of a link with both 
Worrlimgton-Simpson and Studehakei- 
W'orthingtoii looked too handsome to 
miss. 

Studebaker-Worthington, loo (with 
$764 mn sales in 1987), has been wanting 
to extend its overseas activities. It has 
been talking to the IRC’ for some months 
now, and under iis new chief executive, 
Mr Derald H. Rultenlierg, is expected to 
be considerably more active in Britain. 
.\sking the IRC to arbitrate is the result 
of a reluctance to pay loo much and an 
unwillingness to create enemies. 

A deal with Weir could provide 
Studebakcr with a much stronger base fiir 
future expansion in Britain and Europe. 
In this context Che possibility of a l)id 
fnmi Mather & Platt, while welcome to 
shareholders and some Worthinglon- 


7:1 

Simpson hoard members, does n»>t look av 
if it would be a succes.sfiil inierxenlion. 

The IRC has l)een crilici.sed for, in 
ell'ecl, putting a ceiling on the share price, 
for agreeing to arbitrate without 
informing Woithington-Simpson (this is 
denied by the corjxiratifin), and b>r vii- 
tually taking the l)id out of the market. 
But the important consideration is rcalh 
that it could restructure British indiistiv 
to the considerable benefit *>f non-British 
groups. Certainly the arrangement 
demonstrates that uationalitN is no bar to 
receiving IRC .support, ami if, as is pos- 
sible, Studehaker-Worlhinglon weie t(» 
enter the industry in force (with or with¬ 
out W'eir), it (‘ould find itself with a 
useful precedent for enlisting support. 

Property bid 

The giant steps in 

I'he wounds he received in the efiic 
struggle for Savoy Hotel have kept Sir 
Harold Samuel far from the public e\e 
and well clear of takeover battles 
though not takeover bid.s. So llje entry of 
Land Securities Investment 'I'rust into 
the bidding for City of London Real Pro¬ 
perty must surely be intended to end the 
stor\. Certainly the terms l(Kjk more than 
the earlier bidders, 'IVafalgar House and 
Metropolitan Estate & Property, are likeK 
to emulate. 

.\ll'»wing that the tranche of ( onverlible 
loan stock will not unduly dejiress the 
existing Landsits stock of this marque 
and that the interest-free loan slot k will 
be itirgely tax-free on redemption, then 
the four-part hid is worth nios for each 
CLRP ordinary share. I’his is t lo.se to tin* 
CiLRP declared net asset value of it)4s ,t 
share after the IVafalgar-induced revalua¬ 
tion that annoyed the stock exchange l)v 
its unapproved appearance and failed to 
win the credente of the earlier bidders 
becaiLsp of its lack of detail. It is also 
comfortably in front of the Metropolitan 
Estate offer 

Piol>.il)lv the biggest piopertv man in 
the world for .some years now, Sir Harold 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Gilt-edged took another 
beating. Equities follow¬ 
ed Wall Street down. 
But both were happier 
by Thursday. 
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All our information is absorbed through our senses: most of it through our eyes. So naturally, throughout 
history, wc have chosen to communicate visually, especially when wc wish to be fully understood and 
remembered; the written word and musical notation are good examples. 

Rank Xerox* is committed to the work of accelerating visual communications. A major advance was the 
introduction of xerography for the reproduction on ordinary paper of images direct from originals. This was 
followed by the development of machines employing this process, and by ways of employing these machines to 
meet the actual communication needs of business, government and the whole of contemporary society. While 
there is still progress to be made, this vital development programme will continue. 

Before notation, as we know it totJay, evolved in the 13 th century, the survival of music depeiuled mainly upon oral tradition. 

Without this translation of sounds into a visual language would the talents of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, ever have surfaced .. . 
or survived? This original manuscript is PurcelTs "Golden Sonata" composed in 1683. 

P 

■Rank Xtr.ii •nd Xtiiii art l••nMr•d iradr inaik.uf Rank Rarwa LMaad 






r@K 


xeROx 


A DIVISION wrrinN nii i<ANr wganisation 
jOinuy owned with xi.nojf comporation 


Kvrry organisation is more cfllcicnt with Rank Xrrnx 
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put the issue hevoud douht in Octoher 
lust year when he (|uietly lied up City 
Cienlre in a series of deals with tiie 
leading shareholders ami then olTered for 
the rump of the lOinpany a pritc that 
could not he rationally opposed. He does 
not seem to have followed the .same 
course with hut the price w'ill make 

it hard for that company to resist. If 
successful he will he sittinf^ on a properly 
empire worth well in exce.s.s of £500 inn. 

Rank Organisation 

A firm grip 

The late.st hid hv Rank Organisation for 
De l^a KuC offers shareholders a more 
realistic f)8s in shares and convei'tihle loan, 
indicating a P'R ratio of 20, hut has 
further alienated the De La Rue board by 
an attack on its projections, ha.sed says 
De La Rue, on a false reading of the 
calculations Sharrdiolders may also con¬ 
sider cither factors ; 

In the offer documents for De La Rue 
and in other recent takeover offers, it has 
heen explained that 5;^'/,. of the ordinaly 
shares of Rank Organisation and a few of 
the non-voting “ A” shares are owned hy 
Odeon Clinema Holdings. This in turn i.s 
ultirnatelv ownwl hv a companv limited hy 
guarantee, called Lilm Development and 
Research, and the trustees of the J. Arthur 
Rank (iroup charity. 'Fhe plan shown 
helow gives a more complete jiic ture. It 
shows that the interest of the trustees of 
the (haritv in Odeon Oinema is limited to 
jnefeouice shares and an indirret interest 
through non-voting B ” shares in Group 
Holdings, which controls Odeon. Thus llie 
trustees have no voting interest whatever. 

In terms of voting control, all jwwer 
rests witli Film Development and 
Research. Through a nominee company it 
controls (iroup Holdings, through which 
it conlrol.s another compans, F. D. & R. 
Holdings, through these two and the one 
share it hold.s directly. Film Development 


owns all the voting capital of Odeon 
Ginema, which, a.s we have .seen, controls 
Rank Organ!.sat ion. Flhs is not to suggest 
that Film Development is any kind of 
sinister Eminence grt.se. The group was 
reorganised to give Film Development 
control by Lord Rank, then Mr J. Arthur 
Rank, with the object of leaving the group 
unaffected hy his own death and keeping 
it in British hands. Birt on a more personal 
level the structuix^ means the directors of 
Film Development have full power over 
Rank Organisation, a public company 
with a market (apitalisution of over 
£;t(>() run, hordes of private slla^eholder^ 
and interests in a widening range of 
industries. 

The directors of Film Development 
include Lord and Ladv Rank, Mr John 
Davis, chairman of the Ratrk Organisation, 
and another director of Rank. \o one 
would doubt the sireirgth of Mr Davi.s’s 
position on the Rank froai'd, hut it looks 
in fact as if hi.^ power may he even greater 
than is generally reali.sed. 1'hanks to the 
decision to go into Rank-Xer*ox, share¬ 
holders have little to gt'umhlo almvil in Mr 
f)avis\s nrle, hut if they were to become 
dissatisfied, thev would apparently base 
no remedy. And they may worrder who 
will succeed Mr Davis. Again they will 
|)resumahly have no choice in the mailer. 
And It would pre.siimahly he difTidjli foi 
the remainder of the Rank hoard to 
choose someone the remaining Film 
Development dirTctors did not appio\r of. 

British Leyland 

New model 
taking shape _ 

Fhe first result.s of Briti.sh Leyland Motor 
since the merger are more of a relief than 
a cause for celebration. Sales are well over 
the £Boo mn which was bandied about at 
the beginning of the year and the com¬ 
bined account.s .show a figure of £974 run 



for the period up to the end of Septernljer 
last year, hut this is for 12 montfis for 
Leyland and 14 for BMH. On a 12 
months' basis, .sales totalled £907 mri. 
compared with £772 inn for the 
two companies in 1967, and £830 mn 
for their best figures up to the merger. 
Following the tough credit measures of 
the last year, the .sales figures are good, 
hut thi.s has been an industry, rather than 
a company, achievement. Vauxhall, for 
example, which recently announced its 
1968 sales figures, reported a 13% increase 
over 1967 and more than 5o*>o higher 
expx)rts. 

Fhe market had heen expecting a good 
result fniiii Briti.sh Leyland. After the 
initial euphoria and reaction following the 
merger, the share price has risen strongly. 
And this is not entirely due to takeover 
hopes. 'Fhe pre-tax profit of £38 mn 
(including a non-recurring element of 
Ci.H mn from devaluation) is, if anything, 
heller than the more conservative fore¬ 
casts had indicated, and heavy turnover 
on Thursday pushed the shares up to 
17s 6 ( 1 . Assuming that the first two 
months of BMH’s 14 month c(jntrihution 
yielded nil profit, an(] that the present net 
profit figure of £19.2 inn is applied to the 
company’s present price gives a P/E of 
about 23. '^I'his is .slightly higher than the 
market average and, in the difficult 
conditions of 1969, no incentive to he 
bullish. However, on a medium-term 
basis, the shares could he interesting. 
Sales and profits in the last three months 
have been de.scrihed as .showing a 
satisfactory improvement over the com¬ 
parative period of the previous year" 
and export potential remains finyi. 
I*.i\ing out an 11% dividend (4^% less 
than the inaxiniuin allowed) the company 
announced that “ it i.s (juite impossible to 
forecast the rale of dividend for 1969, 
which will depend on actual profits." 

Flic main problems for the group in 
the coming year will he to get out the 
long-awaited 1500 model, to restore the 
morale of non-Leyland executives who, it 
i.s .said, are a little edgy- about the prepon¬ 
derance of Leyland men in the best jobs, 
and to do wlial it can to avoid the worst 
effects of the American dock .strike and 
other strikes at home. On the last fxjirit, 
Sir Donald Stokes has attempted to cover 
him.self with his suppliers hy obtaining 
some sort of guarantee of delivery, and 
has been actively canvas.sing European 
and Japane.se suppliers, hut it is unlikely 
that Che protection that could \ye so 
obtained would he very effective. 

Total industry sales for 1968 are l>eing 
foreca.st at scmic i.i mn units, roughly the 
same as lust year, with British Leyland 
taking about 43% f>f die total. This 
compares with a combined total of 
40.5% in 1967- The major growth 
contribution, however, is likely to 
come from exjiort sales. In the declining 
home market, the struggle over market 
shares has liecome fierce, with the British 
Leyland 1100/1300 range outselling 
Ford’s C^ortina, and Ford's successful new 
E.scort edging over the Vauxhall Viva. 
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Grand Metropolitan Hotels 

Getting grander 

Mr Maxwell Joseph's Grand Metropolitan 
Hotels has vindicated his highly expan¬ 
sionary policies with a recorti jump in 
prohts in the year to September ^oih ; 
at mn beft»ie tax they are up more 

than £i mn on the previous year. 

At least some of the impiovement in 
profits must have come from Levy & 
Franks, the Chef and Brewer group taken 
over in 1966, which should by now' be 
properly digested, and the two industrial 
catering groups acquired during the year 
which contributed perhaps C‘}oo,ooo. 
Profits from the group's French hotels. 


which account for a sixth of total bed 
space, were trimmed by the May lioubles, 
but the .setback there would have been 
very much wor.se if that rnuch-publiciscfl 
bid for three top Paris hotels had gone 
through at the time. 

In Britain, despite escalating costs anil 
selective employment tax, (hand Metro¬ 
politan is sitting pretty. Most of its hotels 
are concentrated in London wheie tradi¬ 
tionally the occupancy rate ^and there¬ 
fore profitability) is much higher than tor 
country' and provincial hotels. .Xud l.csi 
year foreign tourists, who in the suidiiici 
occupy over half the available beds, 
turned up in record numbers to take 
advantage of t h e cheaper holidays 
offered by devaluation of the pound. 

The outlook for Grand Metropolitan 
continues bright. Even now’, a whole 


spate of extensions to London liotel .space 
is under wav. 'Fbe Kennedy Hotel at 
Kuston, open since September, and the 
Britannia in (hosvenoi Siju.iie, iead\ ne.xt 
May, will between them increase the 
total number of beds in the group by 
about io‘\,. Further ahead, a new giant 
il'2o inn hotel development opposite 
West London air tenmnal is in the 
pipeline for 1972. Prospective develop¬ 
ments outside Britain include a new 
‘2)0-ioom hotel in Brussels and the 
purchase of a New- York hotel, and a list 
of places where action is envisaged reads 
like an atlas. After last July's one-for-six 
rights issue, the p/e ratio is now 27, but 
on pre.seni form iqbB-bq looks well set 
for pre-tax profits of run, which 

would bring the p/e ratio down to a 
quite attractive 21. 


Unit trusts: an easy year 


Nineiccn .sixty-eight was a gnorl 
year foi iimi trusts, from vshich- 
cver side t)f llu- Iciicc ihry wrri- 
viewed. Investors iii run-of-the- 
mill funds, as judged by The 
Etonon\i\t unit trust indicaiui, 
saw an imjuoveinent of .pi'\i in 
their capital, and the fortunate 
one.s who weie in the best per¬ 
formers ha<l a gam of nearly 
thrce-quarteis, uiih j n c o rn e 
reinvested. .And the rush lor 
equities that sent unit values u):> 
al.so worked in favoiii of s.ilt'.s by 
the inanageis. putting stuiie jam 
on fhrir breatl. It was an 
abysmal year for national sav¬ 
ings, building societies and fixed- 
iiiteiest sei unties. Some of die 
losses by these media went over 
the .shop counters, hut a great 
deal went mui unit trusts. By 
the end of November the fund 
niatiageis had sold units wordi 
mil against ilyj inn in the 
first 11 months of mh7. .And by 
a kind of vicious, or lather 
virtuous, cycle, the boom allowed 
the managers to attract still more 
fund.s by boasting of their good 
performance 

Examination rif the best per¬ 
formers over the year .show.s there 
are two ways of getting to the 
lop : concentrating on a winning 
sector of the marker and general 


good manageineiit aimed at 
growth. Oceanic Growth, the 
ye.ii's winner, has a jioliry of 
investing in sharc.s of com|jaiiies 
with large overseas and export 
interests (being barred from buy¬ 
ing foreign stocks;, and that was 
a good ticket to be running 011 
in lybtt, but to achieve such 
excellent performance the man- 
agrmem must even so hav'e 
exercised shrewd judgment J lie 
financial sector of the market 
was another winner in ihe year 
Kence, Target Financial, Jessel’s 
City of London and l.onfion 
Wall’s Financial Priority arc all 
well in the picture. Investment 
Trust I‘nits have done well, 
thanks to the popularity during 
the year of their investment 
medium 'I'hey normally perform 
well in a rising market in any 
case, owing to what is left—after 
the rise in ecpiity values--of the 
gearing faciot The good per¬ 
formance of 'Fyndall Local 
Authority and Tyndall Exempt, 
designed for partially tax-exempt 
and fully exempt funds, even in 
relation 10 the group's othei 
funds, cannot be attributed wholly 
to the tax saving, and more likely 
indicates the benefit of,an invest¬ 
ment policy free from tax con- 
sideratitms. 'I'hat bring so, 


perhaps other fund managers 
would do better to ignore ta.x. on 
the basis that a taxed profit is 
better than none. 

M&G Special is h 1 g h I y 
growlh-orienietl, and rtiiitrnii ales 
on smaller companies, wise 
enough in a year of takeovers 
and rumours. Tru.stee Equities 
Capital, on the tilher hand, sticks 
to companies with inistee status, 
but this only means a nominal 
capital of ill inn, plus a sound 
dividend recoid. so the com¬ 
panies do not have to he giants. 
It, too, is a growth merchant. 
Others at the top of the li.si — 
Scotfunds, M&(.a Magnum and 
Scutbor Growth— art' strongly 
aimed at growth. Ebor C^apital 
Accumulator is not speciheallv 
designed to invest in growth 
situatifiiis, but the object is 
capital .ippreciaiitut- -hence the 
ploughing iinrk of dividends 

1 he long-term iiivestoi - .uul 
most unit holders an* interested 
in the long term—.should select 
the w'inners on the stteiigth of 
inaiiagemeiil rather than ^ihc 
trusts invested in a fashionable 
sidi of the market. I hr financial 
trusts, for example, will probably 
find iqbp al.so going their way. 
but once fiiianrial .shares become 
fully valued they eatinot switch 
their attetiliori to another sector 
without going against their brief. 


The dangers of fashion are shown 
by the preseiiee of Gas Industry 
and Power and F^bor Building 
and .Allied Trades near the bot- 
Uim 'File strong American con¬ 
tingent near the Ixiltom is just 
the result of Wall St reel’s 
relatively poor perforinaiicc, or to 
put It more kindly, the London 
market’s unexpected’ boom. (k)ii- 
sidering the appalling market in 
fixed-interest stocks, the two 
jjrefrrencr share trusts did well 
to break roughly even. 

In spite of the dullness of 
Wall Street, Stockholders, which 
has about a third of its portfolio 
in North America, remains well 
in the lead in the hing-tenn table, 
with a 150'*.. gam in five years. 
Metals and Minerab, coming 
second, refiects the long boom in 
mining shares, which took a 
knock in the Australian market 
III the latter pan of 1968, and 
the financial sector is even here 
strongly rcjircsriited by Trident, 
Scotbits and Bank Units, but in 
general the absence of .specialisa¬ 
tion is significant. It must be 
remembered, however, that there 
ate manv trusts that have not 
been in cxi.strnce for five years, 
or even two years. 'Fhough 
a long record is a good .sign, it 
w’ould be wrong to condemn those 
which have not had a chance to 
.show' their paces. 


Top Unit Trusts on an offered price basis, with net income reinvested 


Over one year 

to end-December 1968 


Group 

Trust 

% Gain 

Oceanic 

Oceanic Grovirth 

74 9 

Target 

Target Fmarcial 

74.2 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Local Authority* 

73 5 

M and G 

M and G Special 

69 1 

Ebor 

Capital Accumulator 

67 6 

Jessal 

City of London 

67.2 

Save and Prosper 

Scotfunds 

67 2 

M and G 

M and G Magnum 

56.9 

Save and Prosper 

Inveatment Trust Units 

53 9 

Scotbor (Ebor) 

Scotbor Growth 

60.8 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Exempt* 

60.8 

Hill, Samuel 

Trustee Equities Capital 

49.6 

London Wall 

Financial Priority 

49 4 

Allied 

Allied Capital 

48 6 

National 

Shield 

47 0 

M and G 

Chanfund* 

46.9 

Slater Walker 

Invan 

46.9 

National 

Commercial 

46 7 

National 

Consolidated 

466 

Save and Prosper 

Scotb'ta 

46 2 

and bottom 

London Wall 

London and Wall Street 

26.6 

Castle Britannia 

Technical Development 
Ges Industry and Power 

26.4 

National 

26 4 


Carliol 

Ebor 

Investment Assured 

Save and Prosper 

Hodge 

Hill, Samuel 

North American 

Target 

Target 


Carliol 25 6 

Ebor Building 23 9 

Capital Expanaion 23 4 

S and P Income 23 1 

Hodge Asset 19.9 

British Shareholders' Dollar 19 6 
North American 17 9 

Preferred Incomet 4 2 

Preferred Income Second! -1 2 


Over two years 

Group 

Ebor 

Save and Prosper 
J Govatt 
Tyndall 
Hill. Samuel 
London Wall 
Tyndall 

Southern Cross 
Target 
Jessal 
Target 

Save and Prosper 
Hill, Samuel 

Allied 

Practical 


to end-December 1968 

Trust ”4 Gain 

Capital Accumulator 141 2 

Inveatment Trust Unite 124 6 

Stockholders 121.6 

Tyndall Exempt* 118 9 

Trustee Equities Capital 118 1 

Financial Priority 114 3 

Tyndall Capital 113.3 

Pan Australian 112.8 

Target Financial 111 1 

Gold and General 110 6 

Target Growth 106 9 

Scotbits 107 6 

British Shareholders' 

International 107.0 

Metals and Minarala 106.1 

Practical 102 9 


• Not avar/afr/e to tho privato invostor 


t Wholly invostod in proforonea aharaa 


Save and Prospor S and P Capital 101 2 

Hill. Samuel British Shareholders’ 100 0 

Save and Prosper Atlantic 9B 7 

Jeasel New laeue 98 7 

M and G Chanfund* 98 6 


Over five years 

Group 

J. Govett 

Allied 

Tyndall 

Hill. Samuel 

Save and Prosper 
M end G 
Practical 

Save and Prosper 
Hill, Samuel 
Save and Prosper 
Allied 

Save and Prosper 

National 

Allied 

Save and Prosper 
Allied 

M and G 
M end G 
Allied 

Hill, Samuel 


to end-December 1968 

Trust V. Gain 

Stockholders 160 0 

Matala and Minerals 134 6 

Tyndall Capital 132 1 

British Shareholders 

International 126 2 

Inveatment Trust Units 122 2 

Chanfund* 112 8 

Practical 1100 

S and P Capital 106 2 

Trustee Equitioe Capital 102 1 

Trident 101 2 

Allied Capital 100 7 

Scotbits 100 2 

Shield 98 7 

Eleetricel and Industrial 96 8 

Bank Unite 96 6 

British Induatriae 

Flexible First 93 5 

M and G Trustee 93 1 

Second M and G 90.9 

British Industries 

Flexible Second 90.6 
British Shareholders' 90 1 
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E.P.R. SCRAGG reports ... 

□ Demand for Products Excellent 

□ Research Facilities to be Doubled 

□ Record Profits for the Year 

□ Doubled Turnover Forecast 


The Annual General Meeting was held at Macclesfield 
on 6th January, 1969. The following are extracts from 
the Statement of the Chairman, E.P.R. Scragg, C.B.E., 
as circulated to shareholders. 

RESULTS 

The results for the year ending 30th September 1968 
more than fulfilled forecast, profits being more than 2 \ 
times greater than those for previous year, itself a 
record. This was achieved by very large-scale expansion 
of Group's activities; production has risen steadily 
throughout the year. 

BONUS 

A bonus issue of one share for each share held on 30th 
December 1968 proposed. The Treasury refused an 
application to pay a much higher dividend than the 
46^% now recommended (against 45% in 1967). 

DEMAND 

The demand for Astralon, Astralene and "Crimplene”* 
yarns continues to increase rapidly and the Company 
has recently introduced a new machine for these 
licenced processes. Output of these machines is about 
40% greater than that of the preceding ones and there 
is a considerable demand for them. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Despite previous expansions so many new projects are 
on hand that available space and personnel are to be 


Results to 30th September 1968 

1967 

£ 

Consolidated Profits 3,009,697 

£ 

1,170,205 

Corporation Tax 

1,319,437 

481,537 

Dividends 

(48i%) 473,168 

(45%) 456,750 

To Reserves 

100,000 

200,000 

Carry Forward 

1,528,121 

411,029 


increased by approximately 50%. This should be 
achieved during the very early part of 1969. 

ENORMOUS DEMAND 

The enormous demand for CS12-600 machines caus^d 
production targets to be repeatedly raised in an endeav¬ 
our to maintain reasonable delivery. This situation 
should be improved by further large extension at 
Langley of approximately 43,000 sq. ft. which should 
be in production by next February. Several types of 
machines in our range are now being produced at the 
new Altrincham factory which was acquired last June. 

OUTLOOK 

The outlook for the current year is exceptionally good 
and in the absence of unforeseen circumstances it is 
anticipated that turnover will be approximately double 
that of last year. The order position is most satisfactory 
and sales continue at a very high level. 

• I.CJ. iM. Mtflahrtd Tttdmmk 



world loaders in Textile Iflacliinery for processing synthetic fr natural fibres 
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THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 

CMDR. H. F. P. GRENFELL REVIEWS PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 

Group on the Threshold of a Mew Era 


The 19th Annual (irneral Meeting 
of rni-nihers of I'he Messina 
(Trans\aal) Development Clom- 
panv l^iniiieil will be held rni 
February 5 in Johannesburg. 

'The ftWlowing is an extract from 
the statement of the Chairman, 
Commander II. F. P. Grenfell, 
D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.), eiri uluted 
with the report and an ounts f<»r 
the year ended September 'to, 
ipfiB. 

IHE COPPER MARKET- 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Although, statistic ally, in 1969 
there should be a surplus of pro- 
duelion over consumption, recently 
there have been enc rmraging fore- 
< asis of improved demand by the 
fabrii.iting industry in many 
Kuropt-an countries. In the near 
term, the course of the market will 
doubtless be influenced by develop¬ 
ments in the current negotiations 
towards peace in Vietnam and the 
possibility—whii li still exists at the 
tune of writing this review 
(November 5)--of a walk-out on 
December 20 by Unitc'd States 
dockers. 

(;roup policy 

Members tnay remember that I 
have, on occasion, referred to our 
policy of so conducting our future 
expansion as to be less dependent 
for our prosperity on the fluctua¬ 
tions of a single commodity such 
as copper. During the year which 
I am now reviewing we took the 
first signiticant steps to realise this 
policy. In March, we bought a 
c ontrolling interest in Datsun-Nis- 
san BeJeggingsniaatskupy Beperk; 
in June, Concorde Leasing Cor¬ 
poration Limited, in which we hold 
a 40 per cent interest, began 
operating; we have in vested 
Ra,775,000 in a property develop¬ 
ment project m Johannesburg ; we 
have engaged, with some success, 
in dealings in quoted Securities ; 
and at the end of the year we 
held listed shares valued at 
R^.ooo.ooo. 

The cflect of these initial steps 
will be gradually to change the 
nature of our business from a 
purely copper-producing company 
into what I hope will develop into 
a broadly based and diversified 
enterprise. However, 1 do not wislt 
to create the impression that we 
are neglecting the mining side of 
our operations. Indeed, we are 


particularly active m seeking tc» 
expand our mining base in South 
Africa and Rhodesia, and for soin<‘ 
time to come our profits w'ill con¬ 
tinue to be largely derived from 
this source. We irKetid, al.so, to 
continue our search for suitable 
mmmg opportunities farther afield 

ACCOUNTS 

T he consolidated profit attribut¬ 
able to the holding c onipany was 
K*’, 449,000 compared with 
,000 last year. T'hi.s gratify¬ 
ing outtorrie was due to the high 
copper jirires whii h prevailed dur¬ 
ing our finaiu ial year. Our produc - 
tion was sold at an average* price 
of RHH4, which was Kpf) higher 
per ton than the year before 

Tins consolidated proiit include.s 
RH'pi.ooo of the subsidiar\ c oni- 
panic's' profit.s winch were retained 
bv tlio.se companies for their own 
purpose's. T'he holding company's 
profit after tax amounted to 
Rb,t)i9,ooo. 

riic* high rate of capital expendi¬ 
ture, which was predicted in my 
statement last year, is likely to 
continue, and indeed, to increase 
during the next two or three years. 
For the time being it will be 
financed partly by retained prohts 
and partly by short-term borrow¬ 
ings. However, it will be expedient 
at a later stage to re-finance it 
on a more permanent basis, and 
various ways of effecting this, 
irii biding an increase in the com¬ 
pany’s issued capital, are under 
consideration by your Board. .As 
a first step, and in order to give* 
lliein freedom to ac t af the appro¬ 
priate time in lb'* best interests of 
Members, your Direc tors recom¬ 
mend the doutiling of the 
authorised capital of the company 
from 11.5,000,000 to RI o,ooo,oc 30 , 
and this proposal will he submitted 
for approval at an extraordinary 
general meeting of Mc*mbers to 
be hrld immediately after the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Apart from capital expenditure 
for mining ventures, additional 
funds will be required for the 
commercial projects which I have' 
aheady mentioned -in partu ular 
for Datsun-Nissan. 

Having taken the foregoing 
requirements into account, your 
Board resolved to declare dividends 
totalling R;),694,000 equivalent to 
37i cents per share (compared 
with ivij cents last year^, and to 
place R'j,000,000 tet reserves. 


OPERATIONS 

OpcTating results at our mines 
were' generallv satistac tory and 
production targets wen* mostly 
aehievcxl or rxc reded. Mangula 
had a rc'cord output and serms 
well set to maintain the same rate 
for at least the Tu*xt few vrars 
Work at the* various prospn is 
mentioned in mv statement last 
vc^ar was also continued in at < ord- 
ani r with cmr development pro¬ 
grammes. 

Ihe Spence Shaft, from which 
the- high grade prospec t in the 
Digby area at Messina will b<* 
explored, had reac bed a depth of 
'400 feel by the end of the year. 

.A new subsidiarv, Gwai River 
Mines (Pvt ) Limited, lias lic*rn 
foiiiircl to hold the Lll mine claims. 
Drilling from suiface has so far 
rc*\ealed about 1.'/ million tons of 
ore of an average grade of 2.2 pc*r 
c ent c opper, and plans arc? well 
advanced to equip the imiie tor 
prodiii tion on a sc air of 400 tons a 
day from June 1971. 

The Shackleton and Avondale 
prospec ts have likewise* been 
incorporated into Shackleton Mines 
(Pvt.) Limited with a capital of 
.C 2 50,000. 

COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 

Datiiun-Nbsan : Members Vere 
advi.spd in March that we had 
ac ciuired 49.3 per cent of the issued 
capital of the Dat.sun-Nissan 
Investment Ounpany IJiiiited. 
This holding coiiipariy, through 
three wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
distributes Dat.siin-Nissan vehicles 
in South Africa, maintains a spare 
parts division and operates a body 
pressing plant with a tool and die 
making shop. A fourth subsidiary, 
Rrissiyn Motor Assemblers (Pty.) 
limited, which is 74 per cent 
owned, assembles Datsun-Ni.s.san 
vehicles and several other rnakc*s 
of car. 

At tfie time we assumed cunirol 
the (jroup was c learly suffering 
from an over rapid rate of expan¬ 
sion, although the full extent oi 
this malaise did not become 
apparent until scjine time later. 
There werc^ important gap.s in 
management, controls and cheeks 
were not effective, and in particu¬ 
lar the financial control and 
accounting system were many 
months behind. 

In the event, the Group made 


a lo.ss ol over R 1.000,000 tor tin* 
year c*ndecl June iqbB—mcist of 
which was attributable to the 
assrmhlv plant. Since taking i^ver 
in .Mav we have ri*organised the 
management, and we are now in 
tin* process <»f providing adccpiate 
physical facilities and of introduc¬ 
ing suitable eontrol systems. It 
will be two or thrc'c* iiiontlis before 
this work IS coiiiplf'ti* and further 
siihstanlud hisses can be expectc»d. 
liiii we hope- to have eliiiiiiiated 
tln*se by the* middle* of next year 
.uicl to be* making prohts by the 
end <»f iyt»9 

Although we have since found 
ih.it the slate of' the Group's 
all airs was worse than we had 
c-xpec led, I should i*iiiphasist* that 
we made ttii.s inscbtmeiii on the 
basis c 4 Us future potential. In 
oiir Mc-w tins remains, and while 
our iinmediate task it tfiat of 
rc‘organi.sation and c cin.solidation 
of the business, we are also aln*ady 
planning the next stage in its 
expaiiMon. During the next twelve 
nionilis we shall spend K3 million 
to R4 million on extensions, and 1 
am confident that this will ulti¬ 
mately prove to be* a rewarding 
investment. 

Concorde Leasing ; .‘\t our la.st 
Annual General Meeting I men¬ 
tioned that, in association with 
strong partners, we had formed 
the* Conc'orde L(*asing Corporation 
Liimied, the main purpose of 
which IS to provide leasing facilities 
for industrial plant and equipment. 
I’lie Corporation began operating 
in June 1968, and to date has 
corninitted funds for Ri.ooo.ooo 
for sound leasing business, not only 
m the Transvaal but also in the 
(\il)e and Natal. The prospects 
for future business appear goc^d, 
and it is already clear that the 
funds available to the Company 
will have to be incTcased in the 
near future to meet the steady 
demand for llie facilities oflercd, 
partic ularly as these become more 
widt'lv known. 


Looking ahead, I feel that we 
are on the threshold of a new era 
in the history of our Company, and 
with the wider horizon whic h con- 
frunt.s us I see no rea.son why the 
future should be any less successful 
than the past. 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

ANNUAL GENKRAL MEETING OF fHE 
HOLDERS OF THE ORDINARY STOCK 


The 4;jrd t)rdm«iry Ciont-ral 
VlrrtiiiK of Bart lays Bank 
was lu*ld <»r» Friday, ;<rd Jariiiarv, 
iyb<). at r)4 l.ombard Sirfrl, 
l.oiuliin, FCl't 

Mr. Frederic Seebohm (thr 
(lhairinan' presided. 

The Seeretary, Mr A F. V. 
Oliver, read the Notiie toiuenini? 
tlie MeetiiiK and the .Auditors' 
Report to the Stot kholders. 

With the I (nieiirrent e of the 
Stoekholders present, the Ri'porl 
and Aitount.s and the Statement 
by the Clhairiiian, which had been 
prevnnisly t iri ulated, were taken 
as read. 

Addressinji the Meeinii?, the 
Chairman said that three riioiiths 
had passed since the end t)f the 
banking vear a period punctuated 
by ( urreiny scares at reKular inter* 
vals, but ending on a (aimer note 
following reports of improving 
tra(l(‘ and balance of payments 
figures. Bankers, economists and 
pohtician.s had participated in an 
ever increasing debate on the rela- 
ti\e merit.s of a hxed ( urreni v peg, 
a ireeping peg or no peg at all It 
was his belief that these atti'inpts 
bv the developed countries to hnd 


Mime iiiearis of protecting them- 
seUe.s from the t oiisequenct's (jf 
their own mis-rnanagement and of 
isolating themselves from the mis¬ 
takes of others were largely wasted 
and that it would he wiser and 
more profitable for the time being 
tJ) loncentrate on putting tmr own 
bouse m order, so that cimftdence 
(oiild be restored iii the hasu 
e( oiioiiiu strengtli whicli un¬ 
doubtedly existed both here and 
in the other developed countries. 
Om e (.onfiderice had been restorc'd 
It might he time to gi\e careful 
»cmsideration to the whole 
mat limerv (»f international finance. 
Mc-anwhile manv of the dis< us.sions 
that were taking place were com- 
pb‘telv ac adi'tim unci probably 
im reasecl latber than (Jec reased the 
uncCTtamties ol the iiiunediati' 
future 

In so far as the less developed 
countries were conieriied, where so 
miu li of the business of the Bank 
was transacted, planned progress 
was made more and more didicult 
as there was nt» stability in the 
price of their primary produc ts and 
the volume of aid and investment 
was liable t(i sudden c urtailiiifnt 
lor political or I'c onoiiiu reasons 


(piite outside their own control. In 
this context he was \ery glad to 
.see that this country was again 
taking the lead in supporting the 
luaintc'Tiani «• of w'orld aid pro¬ 
grammes m spite of Its own 
internal and external ecoiioiiuc 
prohlc'iiis. 

Wp all had to shoulder some 
responsibility for this (ouiitry's 
present ecomtmic troubles, and in 
many cases it was management 
that had fallen down on the job. 
Although the Bank had had a good 
year, perhaps it should have done 
better. Perhaps it had waited too 
long before facing up to the fact 
that rapid expansion demanded a 
very flexible organisation and a 
continuing evaluation of objectives 
and methods. ll(»wever it had just 
eonipleted a major exercise in that 
held and he was sure stockholders 
would wish every sm i ess to those 
taking up new and exciting 
appointments early in the year. 

Mr Seebohm drew attention to 
ihe fact that the* Bank continued 
grow and that this would 
inevitablv involve the raising of 
m(»re capital at the appropriate 
time. Meanwhile fie said eertain 
preliminary steps were nec es.sary 
and would be taken during the 
meeting. 

Ill conclusion, the Chairman 
mentioned that today tfie Bank 
said farewell to two very distin¬ 
guished Directors, Lord Portal of 
lluiigerford and Sir Lric Machtig. 


He wai sure all stockholders would 
like to thank them for their long 
service and to wish them good 
health an(J happiness in the future, 
while all would warmly welcome 
to the Board Mr D. O. Maxwell, 
a Director and Chief General 
Manager of Marlins Bank Ltd. 

Tfie Chairman then moved the 
adoption of the Report of the 
Direc tors and the Statement of 
Accounts as at 30th September, 
19OR and the payment of a Final 
Dividend of 6.4 per cent gross on 
£30,000,000 Ordinary Stock. 

The Motion was seconded by 
Mr R. G. Dyson, Deputy Chair¬ 
man, and carried. 

The retiring Directors, Mr 
Arthur Stepfien Aiken, Mr Donald 
Carter, Mr Willoughby Guy Bryan 
and Mr Denis Oliver Maxwell 
were re-elected. 

In accordance with the special 
notice duly given, on a Motion 
proposed by Mr R. G Dyson, 
Deputy Chaiiman, and seconded 
by Mr A. F. Luke a Vice-Chair¬ 
man, Sir Julian Stanley C'rossley, 
who was aged 70 years at the date 
of the meeting, was re-elec led a 
Director. 

On the Motion of Sir Culhbert 
B. Clegg, T.D., seconded by 
Mr J. Burnett-Stuart, the Auditors. 
Messrs Deloitle, Plender, (iriffiths 
& Co., Price Waterhouse & Co., 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. and 
Cooper Brothers & Co. were 
re-appointed together with their 
associated firms in South Africa 
for the audit in the Republic. 

On the Motion of the (ihainnan, 
seconded by Mr R. G. Dyson, 
Deputy Chairman, the authorised 
c apital of the company was raised 
from £30,000,000 to the full 
£50,000,000 permitted under the 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. Act of icjB^ 
and the special resolution approv¬ 
ing the alteration to the Artie les 
was moved by the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr R. G. Dyson, 
Deputy Ghairman, and c arried 
unanimously. 

.A special resolution approving 
the additional provision in the 
Articles to the effect that a cor¬ 
poration might execute a form of 
proxy under the hand of a duly 
authorised officer was moved by 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr 
R. G. Dyson, Deputy Chairman, 
and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Staff, 
proposed by Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force the Right Hon. the 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, 
K.G., G.C.B., O.M., D.S.O., M.C. 
(a Director^ and seconded by Sir 
Lric G. Machtig, G.C.M.G., 
K.CLB., O.B.L., was carried unani¬ 
mously and was responded to by 
Mr J. Rodway (a General 
Manager). 

A vote of thanks to the Chair¬ 
man was proposed by The Right 
Hon. *the Lord Sherheld, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. and was unanimously 

ai forded 


BRITAX EXCELSIOR LTD. 


Bntax (London) Limited 
P M G Thorpe Limited 


Notok Electric Co. Limited 
Proctor Industries Limited 


Points from the 1968 Accounts and Mr O. A. Proctor's Statement and Speech at the Annual 
General Meeting held on 7th January, 1969. 

A The year was one of record sales and profits and all divisions were successful. The increase in 
turnover has continued during the current year and we are looking forward to another successful 
year's trading. 

A- We are now either exclusive or regular suppliers to every major motor car manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom. Many of the imported foreign cars use our belts exclusively. The increased emphasis 
on automatic belts, rear seat belts and children's seats and belts should ensure continued growth. 
if Japan. We have already announced the licensing arrangement made for this country which should 
be a large market for your Group's products. 

if France. A similar arrangement is being entered into fur this market. 

if European Common Market. I am happy to be able to announce that we are in an advanced stage 
of negotiations to purchase a controlling interest in a well established Company within the 
European Common Market, manufacturing automobile components and accessories. This will involve 
a total investment in excess of £300.000 for which Bank of England permission has already been 
obtained. 

if Steering Column Locks will become a standard fitting on all new cars progressively during the 
next two years. We have already received orders from most of the major IJ.K. motor manufacturers. 
Installation of the necessary production facilities is largely completed at our newly extended Birming¬ 
ham premises. This product will make a major contribution to our future expansion. 
if P.M.G. Thorpe Limited has shown an encouraging increase in both turnover and profits. There 
is every indication that this trend will continue. 

if Motor car and motor cycle accessories, control cables and invalid chairs made a most useful 
contribution to our prosperity. Future prospects are most satisfactory. 

if In Australia Britax-Wibroc Pty. Limited has again increased its contribution to Group profits. 
it We are experiencing a large increase in overseas demand for our products which seem to have a 
ready acceptance in most markets of the world for design, quality and price. 

if Your Board is well aware of the facilities within the Group available for expansion and avenues 
are being continually explored. 


# 

■■ 


Profit boforo tax and davalopmant 
axpanditura 

Profit available after tax 

laauad C»ital 

Ordinary Oividanda (Groaa) 

abaorb after watvara (18.1*/.) 

Total Capital and Raaarvaa 


1968 


1967 

£ 


£ 

844.621 


402,489 

439,437 


196,116 

800,000 


400,000 

62,867 

(17 5%) 

49,726 

1,920,229 

1,529,557 
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Highlights from the Annual Report 

■ Record Profits 

■ Shareholders' Earnings up 24% 

■ Turnover and Exports Increased 

■ Shops—World Growth 

■ Expansion into Franchise Trading 

■ Continuing Growth Potential in 1969 

■ Decades of Increasing House Building Foreseen 



The Manbre' 
Group 

Kriiiu I S and ManiiLu lurL-rs 
ol Su;»ai aiul Starch I’rndutls 


At the Annual General Meeting of Manbre & Gartoii 
Limited to be held on January 28, 1969, it will be pro¬ 
posed that a final dividend of 9^ per cent, be paid making 
a total of 13I per cent, which was the rate paid for 
the previous year. 

Group profit after taxation for ()2 weeks to September 
28, 1968. 

1968 1967 

£’000 £'oik> 

Attributable to Ordinary Stockholders: 

United Kingdom . L3*9 

South Africa . no 194 

L429 L552 


In the United Kingdom sales turnover increased by 7.7% hut 
.profits were aflected by higher costs and some decreases in selling 
margins. For the current year sales to date have shown a further 
improvement. 

The profits of our associate in South Africa, African Products 
Manufacturing Company Limited, were hit by competition with a 
newcomer, Maize Products Limited, but whom were purchased by 
African Products Manufacturing Company Limited on November 
1, 1968, by an exchange of shares ; rationalisation of their three 
plants is now taking place and while this will take some time to 
become fully effective, the sales predictions for their products are 
enc ouraging. 


SCOniSH WIDOWS’ FUND 

AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

THh SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND AND I.HT ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY iinnoiinccs that the Directors have declared: - 

1. For ordinary with-profits policies in force at 1st J«jnuary 1969 
a reversionary bonus for the live years 1964-1968 at the rale of 
80/- per cent per annum compound. 

The contingent intermediate bonus, to be allowed in respect 
of current claims and surrenders, has been fixed for the present 
at the rale of 70, - per cent per annum compound plus u special 
additional intermediate bonus of per cent per annum 
compound. 

In addition, the Directors announce a new system of terminal 
bonuses which will be payable on ordinary with-profits policies 
becoming claims by death or by survivancc. T'hc rate of 
terminal bonus will be reviewed every six months and will 
depend on the general level of Stock l.xchangc prices at the 
time. For claims by death or survivancc arising during the first 
.six months of 1969 the rates will range from I per cent of the 
sum assured and ordinary bonus for policies which entered in 
1964 to 30 per cent for policies entering in 1934 or earlier. The 
Directors have also declared terminal bonuses for policies 
which became claims in 1968, but at lower rates. 

2. For with-profits group pension schemes a bonus at the rate 
of 20/- per cent per annum on the average reserve appropriate 
to each with-profits scheme during the period 1964-1968. This 
bonus, which is in respect of u five-year period, will be paid by a 
uniform deduction from the employer’s contributions over the 
three years 1969-1971. 

The new system of terminal bonuses will also apply, with 
suitable modifications, to with-profits group pension schemes. 

Bonus notices will be posted after the annual meeting in May. 

The next bonus declaration will take place in respect of the 
three years ending 31 st December 1971, and future declarations 
will thereafter be at thrce-yearly intervals. 
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INTERNATIOIMAI. 
COMPRESSED AIR 
CORPORATION 


Extracts from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. J. F. Holman, C.B.E. for 
the year ended 29th September 1968. 


It gives me groat pleasure to address you for the first time as 
Chairman of International Compressed Air Corporation Limited, 
which has brought together two long established names to form the 
largest United Kingdom company in the hold of compressed air 
power 

Accounts. BroomWade and Holman have hitherto closed their 
financial years on 30th September and 31st March respectively In 
the formal Offer Document BroomWade forecast profits before tax of 
approximately £2.200,000 for its year to 29th September, 1968, and 
Holman estimated that its profits before tax for thtf year to 31st 
March, 1969, would be of the order of £600,000 It does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that any anticipation of the figure of profit for the year 
under review, which includes only six months trading by Holman from 
1 St April, 1968, should have reflected a proportionate part of Holman’s 
estimate for its full year In the event, consolidated Group pre tax 
profits of £2,638,992 have been achieved, which represents an 
increase by both BroomWade and Holman on the detailed internal 
estimates which formed the basis of their respective public forecasts. 
Your Directors consider these results satisfactory and recommend a 
final dividend of 1 SV* per cent, on the Ordinary Stock 
The Year's Trading. The year has been characterised in the Home 
market by a steady rise in activity over all sectors. There has been an 
increasing demand for the Group's products in the face of strong 
competition, reflecting the very high reputation enjoyed by the 
BroomWade. Holman and Maxam trade names. Particularly notable 
has been the success of the new ranges of silenced portable com¬ 
pressors. which both Companies have launched Overseas sales have 
also been highly encouraging with upward trends in many areas 
The Future. The BroomWade Holman merger was supported by a 
foundation of sound commercial logic resulting from their largely 
complementary product ranges and fields of operation Our primary 
task IS to build on this foundation by developing the efficiency and 
marketing strengths of the Group in these respective fields to the 
highest possible degree 

We have in hand the preparation of a comprehensive Group long- 
range plan for completion in the Autumn of 1969. from which will 
emerge the factors on which major policy decisions can be taken. 
Meanwhile, a start has been made by arranging for the integration of 
the BroomWade and Holman interests m Canada, and steps have 
also been taken towards the rationalisation of our facilities in curtain 
other overseas countries where both BroomWade and Holman have 
subsidiaries 

The Current Year. The Group entered its present financial year 
with a satisfactory trading and order position. On the other hand 
costs are continually increasing, and thu effectiveness of Govern¬ 
ment policy on prices and incomes is more readily apparent to us. 
as engineering emplofartt^un the former field rather than the latter 
It IS too early to assnrt^ifl^ any confidence that margins will he 
substantially maintlSiAMi*' on tfie increased turnover that we are 
looking for irt (he current year, but we have started well and I am 
hopeful (Wat. given substantially maintained world trading conditionb, 
my interim Statement will be able to report satisfactory progress 
towards gG|pd results for the Group in its first full year 


European Co-operation 

Reseftrrti organi&utlon of major European 
induatriea aeelu for Bruaxel** . 

1 Senior Beonomiat with some years' 
ttcademic or InduAlnul researoh 
experience, quallfled or adept in any 
of the toltowing: econometrice, 
foreoBStlng teehniquee, staUatlcs, OR, 
elaatlclty atudles. Familiarity with 
tranaportatlan economics an advanliige 

2 Nfu or recent Mraduate (M or F) 
with gixxl honours degree In Kconomlcs. 
PPK or .similar, familiar with slati.<tiirN ; 
kwst educational boekground and 
ability to write good English, to work 
a« Reaearch AMistant p/A to 
organl.saUon’x head 

Salaries acrordinK Ui experience and 
qualiticatlons interviews In London. 

Box 2256 


THE m.STITUTE OP SOCIAL STUOIEK, 

The Hague, Holland 

Vacancy for (as.slstnntl lecfiirer In 

Public Finance 

Economist, either speriBltseri in public 
ritiancc and, or willing to expatid In 
tills held, ureferably wltli experiem-e 
in developing coiiniries 

Salary scales range between 
El,677-ani1 E3,090-)iet annum (initial 
placing according to quahhcailons) 

Applications to the Controller, 

Institute of Social Studies. 27 MoIenatiu.'iT 
The Hague Holland 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 83 to 87 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

FACULTY OK SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Quantitative Social Studies 


Application.^ are invited for the 
following three posts * 

1 Two posl.s of Lecturer, one post 
l3 new and the other is a replacement 
vacancy The po.sts are entitled iTeonomiC 
and Social Statiatics, but are intended 
to cover a wide range of liUerests. 
Including demography and operational 
research. 

2. A new post of Lecturer m an 
area of nmnugeinent ,v:ience such a.*, 
management accounting, project 
evaluation or operational reaearch 
The suece-^sful candidate will be appointed 
Lecturer in Xmiunling or In Ecommilr 
and Social Staltsiica. depending upon hi.s 
background and interesls Appitcant.s 
fitr the poat.s under (1) above and for 
the post of Lecturer In Accounting 
recently advertised may also be 
considered for this post, If they wish 

Purthei particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from Mr. 

.1 Keilly, The CornwallUs BulldliiK, The 
Uiilver.'sity. Canterbuiy. Kent completed 
applications (three cnpic.s) should ue 
received not later than Monday, 

Kebniarv .1. I'Jti’J (Quote : Al b'J ) 


ECONOMIST required as PA to 
head of international (min-rommer- 
cial) research orgutil.sation In 
Brussels pre-seniahle, keen young 
man or woman with g»x)d honours 
degree in e(i>nomic.s. PPK. etc . 
wilting ability in English and in- 
t«iest in air transport Advantage 
familiarity in one of the following* 
statistics, forecasting, econometrics. 
miK-kei lescarch. OR Box 2257 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

A well-qualified young Economist who is familiar with modern 
techniques of Administration and Data Processing is required 
to develop management information systems in a modern and 
fast-expanding computer environment. The work will offer an 
exciting challenge and considerable career prospects to a young 
man who wishes to play his full part m Britain's industrial 
expansion. Initial remuneration £1,760 per annum. 

Write to . 

The General Manager, 

Isis Computer Services Ltd.. 

Forum House, 15/18, Lime Street, 

_ London, EC3. 

Economic 
Analyst 

Amoco U.K. Petroleum Limited, operator for the Gas Council 
—Amoco Group in the production ot North Sea Gas. now have 
a vacancy for an Economic Analyst. 

The Economic Analyst will concern himself with the whole 
range ot the Company's activities. He will evaluate all major 
investment proposals, and assist in the development of long 
and short range plans, within the context of national forecasts 
of energy requirements and developments in the oil and gas 
industry. He will initiate and co-ordinate the use of economic 
evaluation techniques within the Company, and assist with the 
E.D'.P. applications of economic studies. 

The successful candidate, although unlikely to be more than 
30 years of age. will be able to point to a record of experience 
and achievement in one or more of the functions of investment 
appraisal, operational research and planning, economic analyses 
and forecasts, involving the use of computers. Preferably, he 
will be educated to degree standard in one of the engineering 
disciplines, or mathematics, with an additional qualification or 
equivalent experience in economics. 

Please write, in confidence, and giving full personal details to : 
The Employee Relations Manager, 

AmoOb U.K. Petroleum Limited, 

St Alban's House, 59 Hay market, London, SWl. 
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SMALL CITY 
MERCHANT BANK 

with strong international 
backing offers opportunities 
of exciting careers to 
graduates. 

Ideal candidates should be 
between 27 and 32, have exper¬ 
ience In investment and some 
American training and contacts. 
Successful candidates will be 
direct assistants to the Manag¬ 
ing Director. Box No. 2255. 


University of Beading 

AppUelllona ars invited for a 
laeturuhip in Soonomlci- 

Preftrcnoa will bo ftven to 
csadldates wlh tpoelal interMte 
in one of the following nelds; 
econometric melhodis, quantitative 
macro-economics, buslncsi optlmiaa- 
tlon teehnlquea. 

The person appointed should 
take up hla duties on October 1 . 
1969, or earlier by arrangement. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from the Registrar (Room 
217. Whlteknlghts House), The 
University, Whiteknighls. Reading. 
R06 2AH. by Whom (mpUeatlona 
should be received not later than 
February 21. 1969 


Corat lompair Elreann 

(Ireland's National Transport Organisation) 

Research 
Appointments 
in Ireland 

The Reaaarch and Development Department of 
Coras lompair Elreann Is responsible for a 
wide ranging programme of research daaignad to 
facilitate the formulation of long term ob|actlves and 
the definition of long term and overall policy 
Implications which face C.I.E. as the National 
transport organisation. An Interdisciplinary and 
closely Integrated research team Is at present being 
formed In this Department. 

Applications are Invited for appointment to the 
following key positions In this team*— 

(i) Economist: 

Applicants must have an honours degree in 
economics or a closely related discipline. 

(ii) Statistician: 

Applicants preferably should have a degree in 
statistics, applied mathematics or a closely related 
discipline. Candidates holding a recognised 
professional qualification in statistics will be 
considered. 

(iii) Econometrician: 

Applicants must have an honours degree in 
economics or a closely related discipline together 
with post-graduate training in econometrics. 
Experience in econometric model building, although 
not essential, would be an advantage. 

Conditions: 

The preferred age grouping for these posts is 22-35. 
Salaries for all three posts will depend upon 
qualifications and experience but can be up to £2.500. 
General conditions include four weeks annual leave, 
a five day week, contributory superannuation 
scheme and attractive travel concessions both at 
home and abroad. 

Successful candidates will participate in an active 
staff development programme. 

Application forms may be had on request from the 
Staff Relations Manager, C.I.E.. Heuston Station. 
Dublin 8. Completed application forms must be 
returned by 14th February, 1960. 


THEATRE DIVISlOH requirw ■ 

statistician 

In their O.R. Unit to cany out Computer Analyses using 
advanced statistical techniques, for design and analysis CK 
advertising and pricing experiments and assistance with 
the general statistical work of the Unit. 

Candidates should have an interest in the entertainment 
industry and have good academic qualifications with pre¬ 
ferably some experience of Statistical Program Packages 
and FORTRAN programming. The location is in new office 
accommodation at Whyteleafe. Surrey (between Purley 
and Caterham on the A22 and adjacent to Whyteleafe South 
Station, 40 minutes from Charing Cross). Commencing salary 
up CO £2,500. Age range 22-30 male or female. 

Apply for application form to : 

The Whyteleafe Personnel 
Manager, 

The Rank Organisation Limited. 
439/446, Godstone Road, 

V-fi' TMMsntK ~] j, 

A onnsiOM Talaphone Upper Warlingham 


The Rank Organisation 


HoMtrf •! Tbt Qmm'i AwiN ta laiMiry tor S aiieMMlvi iMra 



tsJr 


London Electricity Board 

ASSISTANT CHIEF 
COMMERCIAL OFFICER 
(Market Development) 

The Board are setting up a new section in the Chief 
Commercial Officer’s Department located at 46 New 
Broad Street, £C2, with the responsibility for develop¬ 
ing the market for electricity in the Domestic, Commer¬ 
cial and Industrial sectors. Applications are invited for 
the above appointment to head the new section. 

The man we want is likely to have above-average 
technical qualifications and must have proved himself 
capable of vigorous leadership, preferably in a com¬ 
mercial job in the fuel and energy industry. A younger 
man with the right experience would not be at a 
disadvantage. He will have senior assistants dealing 
respectively with the domestic, commercial and indus¬ 
trial sectors, and he will himself be responsible for 
personal contact with some large local authorities and 
other major concerns at a senior level. His section will 
have the general task of seeking out new business, 
market research, organising and monitoring energy 
marketing promotions, setting ta^ets, advising and pro¬ 
viding information on the individual sectors of the 
market, etc. 

Salary within scale £3,850-£4,430 per annum 
inclusive. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
present position and salary should reach the Secretary, 
at 46 New Broad Street, EC2. by JANUARY 17, 
1969. (Ref: PER/V/7471/EC.) 
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CHEF PLANMER (STRAIEGY) 

SAURY £6,430 

Applications are invited for this senior management position which is one of three working immediately to the Director of Planning. 

The mam responsibilities are the formulation of strategic planning policies for the Greater London area, the preparation and maintenance of 
the Greater London Development Plan, and liaison on their local plans with the London Borough Councils. Day to day running of the 
branch is delegated to two group heads within the branch, the Chief Planner being responsible for direction, co-ordination and control. 
The successful applicant will be required to attend committees and other assemblies and present the department’s views on important 
issues; and must also work in close collaboration with the planning officers of other authorities and with chief and deputy chief officers of 
other departments of the Council. 

Greater London is itself a region within the South-East and its future is of vital national concern. It is in this context that the Council seeks a 
highly qualified planner capable of making a major contribution to the formulation of long-term strategic policies on a regional scale. 


ApplicdUun /oi fn.s, teturnahh' h\ .f /'I’hnuirv nmt/urfhci paitu'ular\ of this appointnu’nt, obtiiimihh’ 
fioni the iiirrctor-Gi'ftciulunit ('li‘ik to the (\nincil{(' SOft/ ), County Hull, Lomton, S.L I 



GREATER 

LONDON 

COUNCIL 


University of Essex 


Registrar 


Applications are invited tor the post of 
REOISTRAR At a aalary in the 
ProtcMonal rantre Applirailona (8 copies. 
includinK a currtrulum vUae and the 
names and addresses of 3 referees) should 
rcaoh the Vlce>Chaneellor, University ol 
Essex. Wlvenhoe Park. Coleheater. Esaex. 
Iiom whom further particulars may be 
obiatncd, by January 20. liHiu 


For further 

announcements see pages 
82 to 87 


ASSISTANT 

COMPANY 

SECRETARY 


Higgs and Hill Ltd., the Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors, require an Assistant 
Company Secretary at the Group Headquarters 
at New Malden, Surrey. 

His duties will include responsibility for all 
normal secretarial functions. 

Applications are invited from qualified Com¬ 
pany Secretaries with industrial or commer¬ 
cial experience. Preference will be given to 
those with experience in legal matters. 

The envisaged age is 35-45. 

The promotional prospects are outstanding as 
the present Company Secretary' is approaching 
retirement age. 

Starting salary (not less than £2,000) will be 
by negotiation depending on experience. 


Please write fully, in confidence, giving 
details of age. qualifications, experience and 
present salary to: The Joint Managing Direc¬ 
tors, IttHfs Crown House, 

^paffm Road, New Malden, Surrey. 



THE INThKNATIUNAh COTTON 
ADVISORY COMMITTI'.K i.s ronstckTinK 
thv utipulnimetit ul ii xUitiiiliriaii ei imdinlst 
iemphu.sl!i on statistInil unal/tiis) lo the 
•((.tlT of K.s Strrrt'tariut tii ihf pniiesslonal 
ranks Fluent KnxllAh uiul wntliiR .ibilit> 

>11 c psKcntial Salary initially will be in 
the luiixe III $10,224 per uimum 

free of U.S federal inrome tux A8e 
liinii Is 3.S ye.iTN Applications should be 
made ti> . Executive Director, Internatioiml 
Cotton Advisory t^onunittee. Room 5800. 
Suiilh Agnculture BuildiiiK. WashiriRlon 
DC. USA 20280. 


M \KKOTK.ST - MclVEIl rnimrei 
iiriolhcr project leader iniiin or 
woman) to work principally on 
thf dejiiKM and Interpretation of 
consumer research projects. 
Essential quallflcattonf ar« : 

—2 or .3 years experience of 
research work 

• a lively interest in developing 
re.'<earch methods to meet 
unusual problems 

—the capacity to write clear 
Interpretative reports 
Any of the fullowinK u’ould he »n 
udvantut^e 

-A Rood decree in p.sycholoify or 
SOClOlOKV 

—Expt'rience In conduetlnK uH' 
structured Interviews or diseun- 
sion Eroupa 

—A working knowlodfte of French 
und/or German tthe Company 
I.s a inemher of the Makrutest 
International Kroup). 

Salary In the rnnpe l2.0iM)-t2.7.'iu 
FMeasc write tor telephone II we 
have met already) to : 

Andrew Murray 
Makrolest-Mclver t.lmltrd 
24 Baker Street. 

W 1 

01-486 241 .^ 


KINGSTON COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
MARKETING STUDIES 

Principil Lecturer in Mirketing 
Studlei to letd $n expsnding market¬ 
ing lection with full-time, part-time 
day and evening couriei. 

The lucecsiful applicant should hive 
buiineu and teaching experience and 
appropriate profeaiional qualification!. 

SAiLARY SCALE £2.6l5-£2.935 p.a. 

Further particulars and application 
forma are obtainable from the 
Regiitrar. Kingston College of 
Teehnology. Penrhyn Road. Kingston 
upon Thames. Surrey. Closing date 
for completed application forms 
January 24. 1969. 

iflE ROYAL lOROUGN OF 
RINOITON UPON THAMES 


University of 
Liverpool 


Centre for iMtin-Americati 
Studies 


Applications arc itiMtcd tm ihr 
post of one 01 more Ke.scaiili 
Fellows In I.:itlii-Anieuc.'iii siiutu.s 
iium suitably gimlilifd Ri.utiiute.s 
m Fx'onomirs, OroKruphv IlhpaiiU' 
Studle.s Modem Hlslor\, aiul Poli¬ 
tical 'nicorv and Instltiitlori.s oi 
lelated subjects The sunesstul 
applicant will be aftuched to the 
appropriate Department aniunx 
those uasoolated with the Centre 
fill Iriitlii-AmerlCHn Htudles esl.ib- 
ll*(hcd aa recommended b\ the Paiiy 
Uepoit Previous spot inliaiiUim m 
Latin-Ameilcnn Rladies is nut 
necessarily required 


Ritlary lange £700 t'1.40() pei 

annum The initial a.tlarv will be 
within tills range urcurcliiiR in 
qUHlificalions and expei umio** The 
sucee.ssfiil candidate will t.ike up liK 
appointment nn Octubn 1. r.iK'i 


Applications, stntinK Uk'i* iiutin- 
rieatluns and experience, tocether 
with the names of llnee ii'feree.s. 
should be nceived not lalei th.iii 
February 15, l!)6'J, by the ReKiMi.ii. 
The University. 1*0 Box H7 
Liverpool 1.60 3BX, fiom whom 
lurther particulars may lie olii,lined 
J'lease dilute Ref HV'U04/F 


University of Stirling- 


Institute of Finance and 
Investment 


Applications are Invited foi the post 
of Lecturer in AccuuntiriK at the 
University The peison uppoiiiled 
will be responsible fur cuiir.se.s in 
accountancy and related Helds 
provided as optlon.s for Huiiuuis 
and General degree students in 
Economics, some of whom will wish 
subsequently to take profcssinnul 
qualifications in anuiiniiitirv 
Initially the number of students 
will be small. The Lecturer will 
also be expected to join m the 
rcscirch activities of the institute, 
which include portfoliu muiiak'e- 
ment by financial instltutl-ms, 
nnanclal manaRement In industry 
and commerce, and official moneiaiv 
and credit policy 

Salary on scale (under revl.siun) 
£1,470 to £2,630 with planiiK 
BccordinK to age, riu.tlirir.t:iuns .md 
experience and membership of the 
PSSII The .ippoin.iiient will run 
from August i, ]U6iJ 


Further particulars from The 
Secretary lECi. Lnlverslt.y of 
Stirllns. Stiilini;. to whom appli- 
I'lUtotiN with the h.irnes ut two 
referees, should be sent bv 
Febru.iry 17. lUtiO 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Staffordshire County 
Council 


C30UNTY PLANNING AND ^ 
DSIVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Research Officer 


SENIOR OFFICER ORADE/PRINCIPAL 
OFFICER GRADE lA (£1.780 to £2.820 
per onoani) 


Applications are invited for this senior 
post In the Plannlna Research Team in 
the County Plannlna and Development 
Deparlmrtit at Statlord 


The Ofllcer appointed ellll lead a team 
enaafed In positive research InUi economic, 
population, ehoppina. iranaportatlon and 
Bcc.al pruDlcms related to ailanninp lu the 
County. Reaearch work related to the 
Regional needs of the West Midland 
Planning Authorities Conference, of which 
the County Council la a member, will also 
be involved. 


Applicants should possess s degree In 
Economics. Geography. Sociology or 
another auclal science. The commencing 
salary will be commensurate with the 
successful applicants experience and 
(luaimcations 


Farther details may be obtained from 
J H Barratt. C^Hinty Planning and 
Development Ofllcer. Mai tin Street, 

Stafford The closing dale (or appliculion.s 
iH January 37. 1069. 

T II EVANS. 
Clerk of the Count! Cuuncil 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Adult 
Education and Extra-Mural 
Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Leciuier In Lcunomics in 
the Department of Adult Education 
and Extra-Mural Studies Candi¬ 
dates sluMild have a gond hoitunrs 
degiee in Economics and have 
experience in industry with 
industrial problems and organisa¬ 
tion 

The initial salaiy will be within 
the range 'i:i.470'i2.O!»fi per annum, 
depending uixm age, (iuallticatiuu.s 
and experience 

Applications, stating age, Quulill- 
cution.s and experience, togelhei 
with the numex and aiJdiessch ot 
three relerees, shmiUl be ret eived 
not later tiiun January 34, 19G'J, 
by the Registrar. The University. 
P,0 Box 147. Liverpool, WJ. 
3BX. from whom further par 
llculais may be obtained Please 
quote Ref KV/785/E 


University of Stirling 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for two or 
more posts as I,ec I urer/Senior 
liccturer In Economics The Uni* 
vprslty would like to make a senior 
appointment In economic theory 
Applications from candldstes in all 
Helds of economies will be con¬ 
sidered seriously, but if more than 
two posts are available one post 
will be restricted to candidates 
with an interest In management 
economics 

Salary on scale (under review) 
£1,105 to £2,630 (Assi.4tant Lecturer/ 
Lecturer) £3,785 to £3,310 (Senior 
Lecturer) with placing according 
to age. quallflcatlons and experience 
and membership of the PSSU. 
The appointment will run from 
August 1, 1969 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary CEO. Umverslty of 
Stirling, Stirling. U> whom applica¬ 
tions with the names of two 
referees should be sent by 
February 17. 1969 


Uidverslty of East Africa 


BAAKERERE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
UGANDA 


Applications arc .. —- _ 

LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS. Salary scale CU1.3M>- 
£Ua.330 p.a. (CUl = Cl 3s 4d stcrllnf.) 
Salary supplemented In rsnge £345— 
£410 p.a (sterling) In sgiproprlata 
case .under British Expatriates 
Supplementation Scheme. PS8U. 

Family passetee. Biennial <«v«rseas leave. 
DetaUed apoUcatlone (S cogiles) naming 
3 referees by January 31. 1969. to 
Registrar. Makerere University College, 
PO. Box 7063, Kampala. Uganda, 
from whom partleulare are available. 


; Wye College 

■ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

; Horticultural Marketing 

. Thtf CoUi*gi* invites apphcaflons from 
quiihllPd graduates foi .ippointmenis 
! l.ecturer und as As<iistuiv L**cturi*r in the 
' Departiiieiu o! Maiketing The appalntment^ 
i will iifirm.illy .siart liom (> tobci l. 19.19. 

and although primalily i-nncerned aith 
' ie.search. will include some Ifsclnng 
I duUi-R The iippoinunentH will be mude. 
.icnirdmg til qualiilcatltiris .ind experiem'e, 
uithin the ivMsed Assisi.tnf Lecturer 
lj*cLurpi scale which i.inges (loni IT.340 
til £2.735 ttlth uiinuul liicieinents of (T15 
The iKKSt will be superannuated under the 
I-WSU 

Fiiithei particular.^ may be obtained 
! Inmi the secretarv. Wye College, Wye. 

; Nr Ashford. Kent Cloxing date March 1, 
1 l'»69 


University of Surrey 


Senior LecturerfLecturer in 
Economics 

Lecturer!Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
above posts, one of which will be 
(or an economist with interests 
ill statistics and mathematical 
(loiioinlcs The posts are tenable 
liom April 1. 1969. or as soon a.i 
possible afterwards 

Salary m«ale (under review) 
Senior Lecturer £2,630 C.i,4lb 

London Allowiincp £6o 
Lecturer Fl,470 -f2.63i) 

lomdon Allowance L60 
Assistant Lecturer II. 10.'* L1.J40 

Liiidon Allowance 160 


Fullher p.irticulars tibtjiit the 
posts may be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar ((.FG), 
University of Surrey, Batleraea 
I'ark Road, I.iiiidoii. SWll, to 
whein applications, with the mnies 
of two rcferee.H, should be sent b> 
January 34. 1969 


KINGSTON rOLLEGL OF 
TECHNOUKIY 

DEPARTMENT OP MANAGEMENT 
AND PRODUmON 

Research Assistant 

HOSPITAL BUIT'LIEB 


Research Assistant required as aoon 
as poaalble for a pilot research 
project Jaatlng one year, supported 
by the Nuflleld Provlnctul Hospitals 
Trust and the South West Metro¬ 
politan Regional Hospital Board 

The project will be concerned 
with a sludv of the supplies prob¬ 
lem in two major hospitals iind 
will i.ivolve a detailed study of the 
situation wtthln the hospitals und 
within the firms providing hospital 
supplies 

Applicants should be graduate.^ 
in one of the wlal Bcience.4 and 
preferably have hud some experi¬ 
ence in purchasing and supplies. 
If possible In hospitals 

Salary £1,250 p.a 

Immediate uppMcstton shcaild be 
made to the Registrar, Kingston 
College of Technology. Perirhyn 
Hoad. Kingston upon Thamc-s, 
Surrey. Completed application 
forms to be returned bv January 
22. I960. 


THE ROYAL BOHCJUOH OF 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 


Wye College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Agricultural Marketing 

The CoIleg<‘ invites applications from 
qualified graduates for the post of 
Lecturer in Agricultural Marketing. 

Whilst the appointment will involve both 
teaching and research, it la expected that 
the lecturer will be largely concerned 
with teaching post-exMrlence eoursee. 
Applicants should be lamlliar with 
marketing practices for a range of 
agricultural producta and food atufla. 

It Is Intended that the appointment 
ahall start from October 1. 1969, and will 
be made in the upper part of the^new 
Lecturer scale which runs from £1,240 to 
£2.735 by annual incrementi of £115. 
with superannuation under the FSStJ. 

Further pjartleulara may be obtained 
from the BaoreUry, Wya OoUege. Wm. 
Nr. Aahford. Kant. Cloring data March l. 


WMtbrlck ProduetB UmlM 

a group of companies manufacturing products and 
components for the construction and other industries, is 
to appoint a 



A young MAN or WOMAN, with enthusiastic ability to 
interpret and present market information and statistics 
and to carry out market research projects and investigations 
with a minimum of supervision, will find this post an ideal 
means of building up valuable experience. Based at the 
Exeter head office in very pleasant surroundings, some travel 
m the UK will be involved. 

Westbnek has an excellent reputation as a go*ahead organi¬ 
sation where demonstrated ability is recognised, so that this 
is not only an opportunity to grow in Market Research, but 
there will also be scope for advancement in other company 
functions. Salary is in the region of £1,500, plus company 
car, pension scheme and generous assistance with removal 
expenses. 

Please reply m strict confidence quoting reference 
MS.0532/E to : 

TACK MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS LTD., 
LONQMOORE STREET, LONDON. SW1 




TAX 

SPECIALIST . 

(to $18,000) 



225. AVENUE WINSTON CHURCHILL 
BRUSSELS 18 - TELEPHONE 435810 


On behalf of a leading inter¬ 
national company, with Head¬ 
quarters in Brussels, we invite 
confidential inquiries for this 
important staff position report¬ 
ing to the European Controller. 

The Tax Specialist will repre¬ 
sent the company on all Direct 
and Indirect taxation matters 
throughout Europe. He should 
now be an experienced con¬ 
sultant or corporate specialist, 
with knowledge of tax/customs 
legislation in * Belgium and 
other European countries. 

Age and nationality is not 
important. Language facility is 
highly desirable for personal 
contacts. The basic require¬ 
ment is that of tax/customs 
duties expertise combined with 
initiative. 

Please write, or telephone, Mr 
L. A. Gibbs personally. No 
inquiry will be disclosed with¬ 
out your prior permission. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



BUSINESS 

HISTORY 


Applications are invited for a 
Mature Research Studentship in 
the deparltnem of Social Sciences 
and Kconornics. This post is 
designed for higher studies in 
business history. 

Applicants should be honours 
graduates with postgraduate 
experience wishing to read tor a 
higher degree. Stipend between 
Cl.060 and C 1.300 with other bene¬ 
fits 

The appointment is for two years 
in the first instance, renewable tor 
a further year. Candidates should 
write giving full details to Profes¬ 
sor Dennis Swann, by January 31. 
1963. 

Loughborough Leicestershiie 

The University of 
Warwick 

Centre of Industrial and 
Business Studies 

JOINT DIHKCTOH-S 11 A CUiOO 
t G PYATT 

The Ontic iiilends In make 
ftppuiniiiieiits M Nnuii U 9 puxfllblf! 
lo rciieuiLh piiHls fni uork on the 
lollowiiiK piujei'l* . behavioural 
determlnanu of investmoiii deci- 
alon^ . apphcatiun ul cuntiul theory 
to economic inodeU; repeat buyina 
patteriui in cimaumer behaviour 
(ihui project la under the super¬ 
vision of A £4 C ShrentieiK, a-hn 
holds an As^sociate Prnfessorvhlp) . 
and Inilustiiul puichasma prnie- 
iJurv'j In addition the Ccniic 
houe.s til appdtni a Seniiii Rese.iK h 
Fellow with respunslbiltly tor the 
developineni ami nmimuetuent nt 
projects 


School of Ormital 
and African Studies 
University of London 

Contemporary China 
Institute 

Applications are Invited lor 
niJlEARCH FELU>W6H1F& tenable 
•It thi‘ Coniemporory Ohiiu In.sii- 
iiite tin ihe study ot some aspect 
of (ho hi'.iiirj, nuhlic'S, eioxomy m 
vKietv (it Ohina since iniii 
l*releieiur Mill be m%eii lo ratuli- 
il.Ill's " ;<')iinK to .Miik ul) a piist- 
l'J4i> topic Applicants are expected 
lo have a sufllcient knowledge of 
urodeiii l^hina and the Chinese 
laiiiutige to be able to undertake 
.mlepcndeiU lesearch Their 
iicudemic qualificntluiu should nur- 
ii)all.s im hide at least a ma.'stcrs 
dfKree In political science, 
e«iinomtr<i. sociology, anthrupology. 
0 ! modern hi.’ttory. but in excep 
(iiinal cases candidates with a good 
honours degree and some reneaii'li 
experience will also be considered 
iVist-docluruI candidal"s are like- 
wise ehuible to apply Salaiv within 
Ihe lange I'l.UUO-C'J.OOO per annum 
uiCordinK lo axe, uualintanon.s and 
expel icnce Appllcatton.s giving a 
full cuniculutii vilac and deiaiLs 
of (he rnndidnte'N research inteiest 
and iiHincs n( tuu irlerces rmixt 
reach Frufes-Sor S R Schram. 
Cuntempoiary China Institute, 
I-itrrov Rquare, laiiidoii. WIF .SM.I 
Hill laid than Febiuuiy 17. 1%'J. 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Civic Design 

Applications are invited fur the 
post of Lectuiei In the Depart¬ 
ment of Civic Desixn (Town ond 
Regional Flanniiig and Transport 
.Studios) The initial salary (iitidei 
levleai ai|| lie uilhin the range 
11.47o-lJ.mo per annum, accord' 
uiK tx ag'* (iiialiticalliinx and 
expel lend* 

rhe pmi will involve both 
tciichiMK and research In analytical 
techniques which involve the con¬ 
struction of mathematieal models 
and their applii'aMoi» to planntiiK 

f irnoeases ('andidnlcs should pre- 
erablv have a degree in Ucunomlcs 
Ul Ufographv, and experience in 
operational research or associated 
disciplines Lxpcilencc in the Held 
of town ancf regional planning 
lx desirable but not essential 

Applications stating age, ucademh' 
quallllcatlon.s ana experience, 
together with the names of three 
referees, xhuiild be received not Inter 
than Fcbruiirv lb, 1%!). by the 
Registi.ir The tlniversltv, F O. 
Box 147 Livcipool LGft 3BX. from 
wtiuiii further paitinilars may be 
obtained Flense (|uote ref 
RV HOII I- 


Tce.sside Education Committee 

Constantine College 
of Technology 

(Polytechnic Designate) 


Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
II jn Accountancy 


Thl.’i vacancy ari.se.t from the 
expansion of professional courses 
and in anticipation o! (he develop¬ 
ment of a Degiee Course. 


CandidiiteK should have a good 
degree and/or professional qiiult- 
licaduns together with experience 
in Industry or research or teaching 


Salary scale 

m. 2BU-ll!,.VJ5 (Benloi Lecturer) 

n. 725-r:'.280 (Lecturei Grade III 


Placing within the scales accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and cxperienie 


Piti.inrlril tixslHl.inre with hiiii.xe- 
hold removal expenses is available 
in approved case*. Temporary hous¬ 
ing urcommoduion may be available 
if required 


Appllratlnn foinis and further 
particulars from Ihe Principal at 
the College, Borough Hoad. 
Middlesbrough, Trexside, return¬ 
able Within 14 days of the 
appearance ot thl.s adverlisetiient 


Conservative 
Research Department 

FCONOMKST wanted to r.iirv 
foi wiiid research work on Industnal 
aspects Ilf The policies of the next 
Conservative Oovernmrnt 

The man cliosen will be working 
(k)SPlv with members of the Shadow- 
Cabinet AppUnint.s should have a 
First c;lasR, or good Set^ond Class, 
Honours Degree in Fa'anomlc-s, and 
liidu-sirlal experience 

Apply The Director, Conserviilive 
Research Department, 24 Old Queen 
.street. Ixmdon. SWl 


For further 


announcements see pages 


Salaries In the following vcalrs 
(ill Research AsscKiare 
I8tib-£l.;i4n pa 

(bi Senior Research As«uclates 
tl.470-l2.0US pa 
(I I Senior Raseurcli Fellow- 
tl.470-f2.ei0 pa 

(These scales aie now under 
leview ) KSSU benciils and leinuvul 
ullowunce are pavable in reaped 
of these posts 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms may l>e ubiaineij tioin 
the Rcgisirar, the Unixcrfiity of 
Warwick. Coventry. CV4 7AL to 
whom completed forms should be 
returned bv Pebni.iry i. lOP'i 

Victoria University of 
Wellington 

New Zealand 

T. G.Macarthy Chair of Economics 

Applications are invited for this Chair, 
the second ‘n the Department of 
Economics The Chair is nut necessaitlx 
linked with any special area of 
economics but It is hoped that thr 
Incumbent will feel able to continue an 
e.siablished tradition of special interest 
In the economic problems of New Zealand 
Frofeosorial appointmenta may be made 
within the range 8NZ7.400 p a to 
INZlu.SOO p a , with an average of 
8NZ8 500 I) a The salary nflered will be 
determined by the University Oouricti with 
regalU to quallllcations of the applicant 
and other relevant elrcumatances 
Superannuation is available on 
an basis 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
al]i>wed (or an appointee and hla 
dependent (amtly, together with actual 
removal expenses within specified ItmlU 
Further particulars are available from 
the Aaaociation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch nflicel. Marlborough 
House. Pall Mall. London. SWl 
Applications close on January 31, 1989 


University of New South 
Wales 

Lecturer (Economics) 

FACULTY OF MILITARY STUDIES 

Applications arc invited for appotntmrnt 
to (he above-mentioned position 

S-al:ir\ 8A5.400 range $A7.300 per annum 
CaniineiKing Mlary according to quall- 
li( .ititin.x and experience 

Apphtanis must have hUh ar-ademir 
qualincatioiis The .successful applicant 
will leciiiM* in economics and will follow 
a piogiamine of teseaich In some 
appropriate held ot enmomicfi Ability to 
Icctuie on public hnance would be 
advantageous 

Following discussions with the Minister 
for (he Army the University ha.s 
established a Faculty of Military Studies 
at the Iloyul Mllltao’ College, Duntroon. 
Canberra 11 will provide courses leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts In 
Mtlliiirv Studies and Bachelor of science 
III Militaiy S(udie.s It Is the Intention 
of the University and the Department 
of the Arms to develop the Faculty within 
ten years to the stage of becoming 
III! (iutunomou.<i degree conferring body. 

Appointment will be to the itafi of 
the University of New' South Wales and 
normal academic conditions of employment 
will obtain. On establishment of the 
Faculty as an autonomous degree con¬ 
ferring body the staff of the Faculty 
will become members of the new body 

Details of appointment, including 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
scheme, may • be obtained from the 
Associailon of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall. JLondon, SWl. 

Applications close in Australia and 

liondon on January Si. i9t9. 
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University of 
Warwick 

Chair of Economics 

The University propo.sca lo elect 
to u fourth Chair of Economics 
following the gift from the Chirksoti 
Foundation 

Further particulars about the 
object.'! which the Chair is inlrndcd 
to promote, shout developments at 
the Untver.slty in Economic.s and 
EconmnetrlcH and about the Uni¬ 
versity generally aie available from 
the Registrar. 

Aiipllcallons (3 copies) including 
the names of three referees should 
reach the Registrar, The University 
of Warwick, Coventry, CV4 7AL by 
February 28. 1969. 


London Borough of Ealing 


Ealing Technical College 

St. Marv’s Road, Ealing, W5 


ACODUNTING. able to teach one of the 
sublerts to final HND In HoUI-keeplng 
and Catering. Commercial or industrial 
experience deairable. 


Salary: Cl,125-£2.2i0 plus London 
AUowany 

Further details from Regislrar (addressed 
focdscap envelope pleaee) quoting ref. E. 
to whom applications returnable within 
14 days of advertisement. 


University of New South 
Wales 

Professor of Government in the 
Faculty of Military Studies 

Applicatlon.s are invited for appointment 
to the ubovo-mciiiioned position. 

The University of New South Wales has 
established a Faculty of Military Studies 
iit the Royal Military College, Duntroon, 
Cunbena It 1 h providing courses leading 
to the award by the University ot the 
dcgiecs (jf Bachelor of Arts In Military 
Studies (B A Mil ) and Bachelor of Science 
in Military Studies (B Sc MU ) It is the 
Intention of the University and the 
Department of the Army to develop the 
Faculty towards an aulonomous degree 
Conferring body 

The .xurrrs.<:ful applicant will be 
responsible for the teaching of government 
Currently course.s in government comprise 
a sequence ot two units covering Britain 
and Aii 2 >tii'.lia, USA. USSR and China 
A .special inivrest Iti goveiniiivtu In A^iau 
areas is desliable but not essential 

Appointment will be to the staff of the 
UniveiMty of New South Waie.<i and normal 
academic conditions of employment will 
obtain On ntiibll'diment of the Faculty 
a.x an autonomous degree conferring body, 
however, the staff of the Faculty will 
beiome members of the new body 

Sulaiy $A12,000 per annum 

Subject to the consent of the University 
roiincll protesMU.s rnav undertake a 
Imiired amount of higher consullatlve wurk 

The Urnvcrsilv reserves the right to till 
iinv chair hy Invitation 

DetalLs of uppoinlnient, including 
siiperuiiniiutlon. .study leave and housing 
Mheme. may be obtained from the 
A.ssociu)ion of Commonwealth UniversilieK 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House. Fall 
Mall, London. HWl 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on February 24, 1961 


PROPERTY AND 
INVESTMENT 



“ Co-Operatives ’’ 


in Booming TAX-FREE 
Freeport/Locaya, 

Grand Bahama Island 

Ready to move into with solely 
your personel effects, utterly nothing 
to buy. two studio beds, GE elec¬ 
tric kitchen. Cable TV picking up 
all USA networks , located 435' 
" On The Mall " landscaped 
grounds, huge swimming pool ad¬ 
jacent. modest priced bar/ 
restaurant restricted to occupants 
and guests only. 

Price at less than half of other 
" Co-Ops ” with solely bare walls 

Price US$e.950 (or sterling or 
Behemian dollar equivalent), com¬ 
plete price. 

Incidentally, countless business 
opportunities here if you wish to 
remain active. 

Cable “ Julrose Freeport GBI." or 
write to PO Bok 42 or Telephone 
6119 or 6260 for further details. 
24 unite only in thii offering, subject 
to withdrawal or price change. 
Tfft Racquet Club Apartments. 
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STUDENTSHIPS 
& COURSES 


study at Home 

Successful tuition fur Cl C t: “ O " hiicI 
** A ” (all UoHrds) London Unlv . 

B.Sc ^un.. BA, B.Sc., LLB.. iilsu 
Diplomas, Ceriinrates, Bar, Biuikers, 
BecretnnnI, Stallsiical and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus Free from 
Wyndhatn MllUgAn, M.B.E . M.A.. 

DMt CA2 

wolsey Hall. Oxford (E*t i»»*i 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 82 to 86 


Home Study Tuition 
B.ScCEcon.) LL.B. 

and other external deareea of the University 
of London Also Accountancy, Secretaryship 
Laa*. CiiHtinir. nunkinK, Insurance, 

Market! iiK. O C F> unci many (nun>«xani / 
courses 111 Diislness subjects including the 
SUickbiokcrs' und Stockjobbers* course. 

Write lodsy for details or udtlce. statins 
aubjeetjt in a’hlrh interested. Ui 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept Gli2). St Albans, 
or cull .il 30. (Jucen Vtctorlii Sticet. 
I^ndon. LC4 Tel 01-248 6874 
(Poiincl**d WHO ) 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


GLADSTClNES GREAT LIBKARV with It-. 
c:omlo''tahlo bCHii'd residence write, .studv 
or 111 .ind at St DrliilorN Libiar\ 
Rawarden. Chester Modest terms 


Speculative. Short Term 
TRADING ACCOUNTS 
managed personally by 
ROBERT F KOWAl 
Minimum $50,000 buying powor 
ANNEIT PARTNERS LIMITED 
Members all Canadian Slock 
Lxchanges 

Our Affiliates Members of all 
United States Stock Exchanges 
11 King Street, West TORONTO 1. 
Canada 


The University of 
Warwick 

Postgraduate Studentships in 
Industrial and Business 
Studies 

HtudeiilAhlpH ute olTcrrd fm 
urudUAte work in Industilal and 
Bu5itie!» Studies at the Uiiiveihit> 
Piicllities are olTfred for one >eiir 
courses of full-time advanced siiidx 
leudlng to the degrees of 

M.A industrial Relations 
M.A. Economics, with special refei- 
ence to industrial F.(tmuniU-M 
M Be industrial nnd Ihisiiicss 
Studies 

M S<. ManaRemcnt Science umt 
O|iernilonal Reseaieh 

In addition rBiidlduir.s loi 
research leading to M.Phil or I'h D 
degrees by research will be 
eligible for these uwaids. 

The Mwaids will be tenable fiiiiii 
October, lUG'j. for one vear. aith 
the pus&lblHty of extensiijii fm n 
further one or iwo ye.irs 

The value of the Hwards ulll be 
up to n50 per annum plus fe-.-s 

No special fox ms are being l.*-sii<-d 
for these student.ships, bui nil 
applicant.s for regl.si ration tor u 
higher rtegiee in the.se subjects will 
be considered for them Ftiithei 
details an* available linni the 
Registrar. University of W.iiwick. 
Coventry CV4 TAL 


aesr 

seueas 

in books 


SMITH 



At Carsdale wn don't talk 
about our clients. 

But our rliants talk about 


About how we converted 
the threat of closure and an 
£80.000 loss into bright new 
prospects and a cash bopus 
OIL 150,000. 

About how we talked a bank out of calling in a £1 i million loan until our cliant 
made £24 million. 

About how we saved a small company £24,000 in tax. increased a take-over offer 
from £60,000 to £110.000; changed a key man's minority holding into full control 
of a company, etc , etc., etc. 

If jrou see red every time you study your balance sheet, or lack the wherewithal 
to grasp big new opportunities, call in Carsdale. We'll work hand in glova with 
your accountants and legal advisers to attract Investment, negotiate finance, or 
on a NO SUCCESS-NO FEEbasis provide top-flight consultancy serviceon all 
aspects of business improvement. In absolute confidence, of course. 


Carsdalt 

tnveitmentt 

Limited 

Dept. PI. 4. Station Rd.. 
Qloucaitor. 

Telephone: Colwall 465 


March 7. 196S: We warned "expect suKstantial decline in 
copper prices.” 


heh, 9. f96S: "expect renewed upward price pressures and 
new highs.” 

May I9()S: ‘’expect major top around 2 60 in terms of 
Sept. *68 N.Y. future followed by significant decline.” 

PLATINUM... 

Sepiemhvr 1967: Major trend up. 

In several contnuxiities. we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for basic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to succc.ssfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the periixl ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meal cuts, sugar, cocoa For further details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the world's largest corporations. “An organization 
that successfully anticipates major price movements.” 




35th Year World Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sobs of iRdBStriil Comiedity Cirp. 

122 E. 42iid St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Cable: EC0N06RAM 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1968 

A 58-page booklet of articles that appeared in The Economist 
between March 16 and October 26. 1968. 

We do not yet know whaO the consequences will be of the 
invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia by the forces of 
Its communist allies and neighbours. We do know that these 
events mark a turning point certainly m the balance of power 
and opinion in the communist world, probably in the policies 
of Russia, at home as well as abroad, and possibly in future 
relations between East and West. Because it is too soon to 
say how they will turn out because we still cannot see which 
way the die will be cast, it is the more important to know 
and understand how they happened. 

That is why we have put together this blow-by-blow account 
of the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia as they were described 
and explained each week by the leader-writers and corres¬ 
pondents of The Economist. 

Rates (including postage) inland and surface mail 3/6d Airmail 
USS1.00. rest of world 8/- each Bulk orders over ten copies 2 /- each 
excluding freight charges overseas 


Please send me 


copies of Czechoslovakia 1968 



I encloao o cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 

Please send me details of The Ecoh' 


Economist Brief Booklet senes 


The Economist, Marketing Department. 25 St James's Street. London SW1 
Telephqne ; 01-930 5155 Telex : 24344 
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Moving goods in the 1970s 

A 52-page reprint of the survey which appeared in the 
September 14th issue of The Economist. 

A transport revolution is spreading rapidly through¬ 
out the industrialised world. The spearhead of that 
revolution is the cargo container, a simple aluminium 
or steel box with doors at one end. 

The result is a radical reduction in transport costs 
and a big improvement in transit times. The impact of 
the cargo container is out of all proportion to the rela¬ 
tive simplicity of the idea. The survey clearly describes 
Its effects on industrial life in the 1970s. 

The response to this important survey has been 
spectacular. It has been reprinted to meet a continuing 
and heavy demand. Order your copies now and they 
will be despatched immediately. 

Rates: Single copies 2/- each including postage. Bulk orders 
over ten, 1/6 each excluding freight charges overseas 

Marketing Department, Tho Economist, 25 St James's Street. 
London. SW1. Telephone 01-930 5155 Telex 24344. 




Computerised Analysis for Planning Investments 

A seminar for senior management: 9 30 am —2.30 pm. 
February 27 1969 at 23 Lower Delgrave St, London SW1. 

The investment of capital in buildings, equipment, 
machinery, product development, etc. is one of the major 
problems of management. 

Most commonly used methods of investment appraisal 
are applicable only to single projects, and are not wholly 
satisfactory for organisations with many projects to consider 
simultaneously. 

To overcome these problems, Metra has developed 
CAPRI. a computer program for selecting the best overall 
investment plan and associated methods of finance. 

The object of this seminar is to discuss the nature of 
investment planning problems and to show how CAPRI 
can be used. 

Return this coupon with remittance to CAPRI Seminar 
Secretary. Metra Consulting Group Limited, 23 Lower 
Belgrave St. London SW1. Telephone: 01 -7300855 

I enclose cheque/PO for t' for 

places at 10 gns each for the CAPRI Seminar, to include 

lunch and full documentation of proceedings. 

Name 

Position 

Organisation «o2o« 

g 

Address .. 

METRA CONSULTING GROUP LIMITED 


Security is 
one of 
our great 
assets 


HAUFAX HEM OFFICE: HALIFtX 
BUILDING SOCIETY LONDON MO provinces 

Mombar of Th« Buildmo SocMItt A»tocl*lion 


Ihc 

ILc ononiist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdun Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US$19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Europe Airfreight 

Whole of Europe 
Belgium £9.6 0 

Denmark 

France „ 

Germany 

Holland „ 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10.6 0 

Greece ,, 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none 

Matte 


North Amerioe 

USA $29.60 $35.40 

Canada $29.60 $39.40 

Mexico none Max. Pee. 420 


North Africa and Middle Seat 

Whole area £12.6.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq 

laraal 

LebaAan 


West Africa 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

Whole area 


£13.16.0 

Nigeria 

£10.6 0 


Eeet and Southern Africa 

and 

Indian Sub 

Continent 


Whole area 


£13.16 0 

Cevlon 

£11.6.0 


India 



Kenya 

.. 



S. Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 


Far East and Pacifle Area 

Hongkong £13.16.0 

Burma none 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


Student Rate 

Britain and 

Rest of World 

USA US 919.60 


The Economlat Quarterly 
Index 

Annual Subscription 


Surface 
£ 1 . 0.0 
US $2.80 


Realstered as a Nfwspaptr AuthorlBed as Sreond ClaBs^^Mail. Post Oflice Dept. OUuua Printed In Knsland by Electrical Press Limited (Web-OBwl Division). Harlow. Euax. 
Piihiiah (1 iw 'Th 'Tnnnr Tiiii Ne<"'naner Lid . tit jninrs’H Street london, s Wl Tuleniinnr 01-1)30 S1S5 Postaxe on this Issue tIK Sd . Ovi*i4ea.s fid 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1968-69 

BBITISH FUNDS 


Prica. 

Price, 

Net Red. 

Gross Red. 










Dec 

Jan 

Yield, 

Yield, 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONOS 

Last work's 

This week’s 

Gross Running 





31. 

8. 

Jan. 8. 

Jan 8, 



prices 

prices 

Yield % 





1968 

1969 

19696 

1969 







High 

Low 





£ 

I d 

£ 

1 

d. 

Amax Holdings Inc. 6'.% 

1982 

88'4-9'4 

88'4-9'4 

7 06 

99^1. 

98’u 

Exchequer 6'*% 

1969 

99»*j, 

99*. 

4 

2 7 

7 

0 

8 

Australia 6'>% 

1982 

95'»-6'. 

95 

6 84 

92'»u 

8S». 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1960^70 

92*14 

92’*« 

5 

2 2 

7 

17 

9 / 

British Petroleum 6*»% 

1978 

98'4-9'4 

97»4-«>4 

6 90 

98*u 

96«i. 

Exchequer 6*4% 

1971 

96”» 

96^»« 

4 

1 3 

8 

2 

7 

Celanete Int. Finance Co. 6*.% 

1982 

95-6 

94* 4-5'1 

7 22 

83*u 

80*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

82*m 

82*1. 

5 

6 II 

8 

1 

1 f 

Chevron Overse.-is Finance 6'.% 

1972 

97-8 

97-8 

6 31 

97*4 

94*4 

Funding 4% 

I96&'90 

98*4 

98 

2 

17 1 

4 

II 

11 

Denmark 6*4% 

1982 

96'»-7’. 

96 7 

7 03 

76*f 

73*4 

Savings Bonds 3% 

I96S-7S 

74». 

73»i.* 

5 

12 3 

8 

5 

7 1 

Eriksberg Mekanltka Vrrkstads 6*4% 

1982 

96*4-7*. 

96'.-7’. 

7 01 

72't 

67'. 

British Electric 3’s% 

1976-79 

67*. 

67'. 

S 

10 1 

8 

4 

2 f 

European Inv Bank 6'i% (Sept IS) 

1982 

9S-6 

94'.-5'* 

6 88 

93’. 

83’4 

FundlnE6'*% 

1985-87 

84’i4 

83’4 

5 

1 10 

8 

7 

9 1 

CECA 6*.% 

1987 

96'»-7’i 

96 7 

6 70 

57’. 

SO*. 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

51*4 

50*. 

5 

9 10 

8 

1 

8 1 

I.S E.C 6% 

1987 

90-1 

89',^90'. 

6 90 

87*. 

77’. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

78*14 

77*4 

5 

f 1 

8 

6 

5 

Mexico 7% 

1982 

90’»-l’f 

91 '4-2’. 

7 67 

S3 

46’. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

46% 

46’. 

5 

6 4 

7 

19 

3 f 

New Zealand 6'.% 

1986 

95'.-6'. 

95-6 

6 84 

95*1 

84 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

84”i. 

84 

4 

19 9 

8 

6 

9 1 

Olivetti 6*4% 

1982 

95-6 

94’.-5'. 

7 14 

79'»u 

70 

Treasury S't% 

2008-12 

70”i4 

69*. 

4 

18 6 

8 

4 

0 f 

Philips Int. Finance S.A. 6'i''£ 

1979 

97*.-8*4 

IOOVI’4 

6 49 

SO*. 

43 

War Loan 3’*% 

after 1952 

43’. 

43’. 

4 

IS 10 

8 

3 

9 f 

Procter A Gamble Int Co 6’m% 

1982 

95’4-6'4 

9S’4-6’4 

6 82 

3S>. 

30’a 

Consols 2*1% 


3I’4* 

30*. 

4 

16 0 

8 

3 

sr 

Renault 6*4% 

1982 

95-6 

94'.-5'i 

7 14 


Prices. 1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yiald 

High 

Low 

Stocka 

Jan 

8, 1969 

on 

week 

Jan. 

8 

284 

2l9'i 

Banks A Ochar Financial 

Algemene Bk. %275'i 

2's 

5 5 

65 9 

45 3 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

Fr.62 1 

1 2 

4 5 

102/6 

72/6 

Ausc. A N.Z Bk. 

102/6 

.2/- 

2 7 

3465 

2920 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3450 

70 

3 3 

93*. 

60 

B. of America 

$73*. 


2 5 

I6S/- 

94/6 

B of Ireland 

148/9 

• t/3 

2 4 

£9'*i. 

£5 

B of Montreal 

£9’,. 

• *14 

2 4 

92/.- 

65/9 

B. ofN.S Wales 

8S/- 

1/* 

2 5 

101/- 

80/6 

B. of Scotland 

95/- 

6d 

3 8 

2965 

2600 

B Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2665 

• IS 

3 9 

251 

176 6 

B de Pans P.B 

Fr.l9S 

0 8 

4 1 

96/6 

67/9 

Barclays 

86/- 

4/6 

3 4 

76/6 

49/9 

41/9 

Barclays DCO 

75/9 

3d 

3 1 

67/9 

BOLSA 

66/- 


2 8 

16/9 

9/7', 

Bowmaker 

14/-* 

' 6d 

5 5 

£I3'« 

6’*,. 

Can Imp. Com. 

£12*4 


1 8 

82/- 

64/- 

Chartered Bank 

82/- 


3 6 

84/- 

45/6*4 

Charterhouse Grp. 

84/- 

1/6 

3 5 

91'. 

61'1 

Chase Manhattan 

$81*. 

• ». 

2 9 

284'> 

242 

Commrrabank 

D.283 

8 

2 8 

164 

100 

Credit Comclai 

Fr.l42 


2 8 

577 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.482 

1'. 

3 5 

4040 

2730 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S 4020 

- 70 

1 8 

252 

228 

Creditanstalt 


1 

4 1 

346'a 

289 

Deutsche Bank 

D.344 2 

-8 7 

2 3 

3l3'i 

265 

Dresdner Bank 

D.309'i 

,9 

2 6 

S3*. 

55 

First Nat. City 

$73 


3 0 

67/6 

34/3 

33/9 

Hambros 

61/9 

2/3 

2 1 

14/9 

Hill, Samuel 

32/3 

, 1/6 

1 B 

£14’. 

£8'f 

Hongk'g A Sh 

£14'. 

• *. 

3 7 

114/- 

56/6 

Keyser IJIImann 

108/-* 

4/- 

2 J 

49/3 

25/9 

Klelnwort Ben. 

44/3 

- 4/3 

2 5 

6580 

5690 

Kredietbank 

Pr B.6430 

7 20 

2 1 

209 

185 

Kundenkredlt 

D.207 

6 

3 6 

1412 

1082 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B.I4I2 

68 

4 2 

73/3 

52/9 

Lloyds 

64/9 

2/6 

3 6 

41/3 

16/2'. 

Lombard Banking 

33/9 

2/3 

2 9 

71 

45 

Manuf's Hanover Trust $66'* 

t '4 


84.200 

62,700 

Mediobanca 

L 75,650 

590 

1 3 

36/- 

19/10'. 

IS/4', 

61/3 

Mercantile Cred. 

28/- 


4 1 

47/9 

Mercury Sees. 

40/9 

1/9 

1-0 

87/- 

Mldlano 

/5/- 

-4/9 

3 7 

I8/I0'i 

9/2'. 

Minster Asset 

18/10*. 

. 1/3 

2 6 

71/6 

36/8'. 

Montague Trust 

67/6 

3/- 

1 5 

131’. 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

$128*4 

. 

3 8 

85/- 

47/- 

Nat A Grindlays 

74/6 


4 15 

2 80 

Nat. Austra 

$A3 77'. 

0 25'. 

2-9 

21/4'i 

I8'3 

N.it Com Grp. 

19/3 

I'ld 

3 9 

82/3 

66/6 

Nat West 

76/6 

2/3 

3 6 

160 

127'. 

Norsk Creditbk. 

%I59 

£14*4 

1 6'. 

5 3 

£I5'> 

£6*. 

Royal Canada 


1 8 

115/- 

53/. 

Schroders 

114/- 

ly- 

1 3 

14.075 

12.175 

Sociece General 

FrB. 13,525 • 325 

4 0 

65/- 

46/2'. 

Standard Bank 

65/- 

■ 4/~ 

3 6 

432 

335 

Suez 

Fr.357 

5 

3 5 

3460 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S,3395 

-65 

2 1 

5540 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.5.5490 

f 115 

1 6 

75/6 

46.'6 

Union Discount 

61/3 

• 9d 

4 9 

28/- 

16/6 

Utd. Dom Tst. 

22/6 

• /- 

4 4 

1205 

704 

Inauranca 

Allianz Vcrilch 

%II86 

3 

1 5 

61,360 

49.5/5 

Ass. Generali 

L.59.810 

1390 

0 8 

64/9 

49/6 

Cornm. Union 

63/3 

9d 

3 9 

98/6 

225/- 

79/6 

Eagle Star 

94/6 

. 4/6 

3 0 

113/9 

Equit. A Law Life 

215,- 

-22/6 

1 9 

39/- 

27/6 

Gen. Accident 

35/- 

-1/- 

2 8 

38/4'i 

32/3 

Guardian Royal Exch 

38/4*. 

. 3/4’. 

3 6 

46/9 

28/6 

Legal A General 

46/- 

. 3d 

2 1 

800 

595 

Nat. Nedrlaiidn 

%790 

10 

2 3 

86/- 

5V- . 

Pearl 

81/6 

6d 

2 8 

41/6 

32/1'( 

Phoenix 

41/6 

• '/- 

3 4 

69/6 

44/3 

Prudential 'A' 

67/6 

1/9 

2 2 

56/3 

40/6 

Royal 

47/6 

9d 

4 2 

75.'- 

56/- 

Sun Alliance 

64,3 

6d 

4 3 

139 

100 

Talsho Mar. A F 

Y.I22 

. 4 

4 5 

236 

135 

Toklo Marine 

Y.208 

1 

2 6 

59/3 

37/9 

Vehicle A Gen. 

59/- 

3d 

2 3 

5680 

3725 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.5880 

- 280 

2 5 

23/1 O'* 

IS/9 

Braworlaa, Etc. 
Allied Breweries 

23/3 

- 4'*d 

3 5 

16/6 

14/- 

Bass. Charringlop 

18/1'. 

1/3 

4 3 

226 

173 

Bols N V. 

FI.224 

- 2 

2 9 

3ly- 

29/7'. 

23;4'i 

Courage, B. A S 

31/- 


4 0 

19/3 

Distillers 

27/1'** 


4 2 

47*4 

36>« 

Ofstlll. Seagrams 

$45'. 

l*t 

2 2 


Prices. I’96B-A9 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Jan. 

8. 1969 

on 

week 

Jan. 

8 

860 

600 

Dortmund Union 


- 4', 


28/3 

21/6 

Guinness 

■ I’ld 

4 2 

225'. 

158 4 

Heincken 

FI 159 2 

2 2 

2 2 

38/6 

21/7'. 

IDV 

37/9 


2 6 

222 

160 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 195 

2 

3 8 

46 

36*4 

Nat Distillers 

$41'. 

2*. 

4 2 

83/3 

61/4'. 

Scottish A Newc. 

83/3 

■ 2/3 

3 7 

215/- 

89/- 

Sth, African Br 

213/9 

-6/3 

2 0 

47/- 

31/- 

Truman, Hanbry 

39/-* 

. 1/6 

3 6 

21/4'. 

16/4*. 

Watney. Mann 

20/7'. 

4'.d 

4 1 

12;- 

’/■ 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

11,7'. 

- r.d 

47 


Building B Building Muterialt 


89/- 

54/6 

Assoc Portland 

60/3 

3/- 

3 8 

36/9 

14/4'. 

24/. 

BPB Industries 

32/lO'a 

6d 

3 6 

10/7*. 

Cementation 

14/-* 

2 3 

3 7 

279 

231 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr.247 

3 3 

2685 

2022 

Clmentencs Briq 

Fr.B.2l40 

4 

5 1 

25/4'. 

15/1'. 

R. Coscam 

17/9 

I'ld 

5 6 

50/- 

29/- 

Eng China Clays 

49/3 

3.^9 

1 3 

71/- 

50/- 

Int. Paint Co. 

50/- 


5 6 

25,850 

16,460 

Italcemenci 

1.23.595 

305 

1 9 

22h 

16/6 

J. Laing 'A' 

19/6 

9d 

2 5 

24/9 

15/9 

London Brick 

18/3 

5 7 

30/- 

26/7'. 

18/4'* 

18/7', 

Marley Tile 

23/-* 

7'.d 

4 3 

Redland 

19/3 

4'id 

4 8 

29/- 

18/- 

Rugby Portland 

2I/I'i 

• 4'fd 

2 3 

65/- 

36/6 

Tarmac Derby 

50/3 

1/- 

3 4 

41/3 

23/3 

Taylor Woodrow 

38/4'. 

I'sd 

2 6 

5/3 

Venesca 

6/3*. 

« 2'*d 

3 9 

A- 

33/9 

G. Wimpey 

7i/6 

• W- 

1 0 


Cuturlng, Hotult, Etc. 


70/3 

45/6 

34/9 

Assoc. Bril. Pic. 

6S/9 

• 9d 

3 8 

J3/6 

ATV A’ 

38/3* 

6/0*4 

$50’. 

< 3d 

3 7 

8/i’4 

75 

4/4*. 

42 

Butlln’s 

CBS 

2’4d 

2*. 

5 8 

2 8 

44/- 

16/9 

Fortes ‘A‘ 

43/9 

1 1/3 

2 5 

76/- 

47/4’. 

Granada 'A' 

65/9 

I 6d 

3 8 

25/3 

13/11’« 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons ’A' 


,6/6 

2 0 

93/- 

50/6 

87- 

3 1 

20/6 

13/6*4 

Mecca 'A* 

18/6 

. 4'id 

4-6 

23/1'. 

10/9 

Trust Houses 

23/l'i 

, 1/6 

32 



ChemicBit 




1509 

1075 

ANIC 

LI 178 

-III 

4 1 

23/3 

16/6 

Albright A W. 

17/6 

I0'«d 

4 3 

34 

22*. 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

$32*. 

». 

3 9 

257'. 

169 

Badlschc Amlin 

D.236 

4 

4 2 

223'. 

113 2 

Bayer 

D20I 

1 

3 2 

9375 

5975 

CIBA (Basle) 

Fr.S.9375 

. 375 

1 1 

87'. 

70’4 

Dow 

$76*. 

I'. 

3 2 

177'. 

148'. 

Dupont 

$158 

7 

3 5 

62/6 

36/3 

Flions 

54/- 

6d 

3 9 

33*. 

IS*. 

General Aniline 

$27*. 

3*4 

1 4 

285 7. 

177 6 

Hocchst 

D257'. 

3 

3 9 

175.000 

62.100 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S.I7l500 

- 5500 

0 4 

74/6 

47/- 

ICI 

65/4'. 

6d 

3 B 

51/3 

29/. 

Laporie Inds 

46,'- 

. 2/6 

2 8 

30/3 

17/10'. 

Monsanto 

26/3 

4'.d 

3 3 

1394'. 

980'. 

Meniecatini*Edls 

L.I0I9 

40 

5 4 

252 

249 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.253 



77 

57 

Pfizer 

$72>4 

3'* 


203 1 

140 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.200 

1 

3 8 

3030 

2760 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B.7B00 

• 50 

4 4 

225 

122 

St. Gobain 

Fr.225 

H M 

2 3 

325 

126 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.3I6 

. 6 

2 4 



Coel B Steel 




2875 

2050 

Arbed 

Fr.B.2770 

. ISO 

4-5 

33*. 

28«4 

Bethlehem 

$31'. 

- '4 

5 1 

25-00 

15 00 

Broken Hill Pty. 

$A 19 00 

1 10 


IJi 9 

80 2 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.95 


6 6 

719 

547 

Finildor 

L.595 

8 

6 7 

172 

150 

Fried. Krupp 

%I6I 


6 2 

243 

120 

Gelsenkirchener 

^226 

7 

2 ; 

£24 

£16'. 

Grangtsberg 

m 


3 7 

182 

84 

Hoetch 

%I37 

*4 

4 3 

125 

70 

Hoogoven 

fflOO 8 

1 

4 0 

I78'4 

96 

Mannesmann 

%I42'. 

1'. 

4 9 

176't 

61 

Rhefnstahl 


3'. 


221 

109*4 

Thyisen Huetce 

%I72'. 

1 

4 7 

177 

120 

Uglne Kuhimaii 

Fr.l48 

4 1 

5 2 

9/7'. 

6/7'» 

Union Steel S.A. 

7/6 


3 5 

45'. 

38*4 

U.S. Steel 

$42'. 


5 7 

85 9 

55 

Usinor 

Fr.62'. 

t 1 7 

4-S 


Prices, 1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Jan, 

8. 1969 

on 

week 

Jan 

8 

294 

146 

Electrical A Radio 

A.E.G. 

255'. 

3 

3 1 

307 

205 

ASEA 

Kr307 

7 

3 2 

58’4 

48'. 

Am Tel A Tel 

$53’. 

'* 

4 5 

95 6 

79/9 

B.I,C.C 

87,- 

2/9 

4 0 

2820 

2355 

Brown Bovcri 'A‘ 

Fr 5.2760 

50 

1 8 

528 

380 

CG.E. 

Pr.42l 

9 

3 1 

97 

67 1 

CSf 

Fr95 4 

4 4 


I8.'9 

I4,J 

Chloride Electric 

l6-7’i 

4'kJ 

4 8 

64 

40'i 

Comsat 

$51'. 

\ 


95'- 

63,9 

l.>ecca 

82,- 

2,- 

2 1 

57/3 

)8'6 

I M 1 

54- 

9d 

2 9 

300 

118 

fclectrolux ’Q' 

Kr 298 

5 

2 7 

296 

177 

1 M Ericeson 'B' 

Kr 295 

6 

1 S 

99*4 

80*. 

Gon Flrcirlc 

$92 

I’t 

2 8 

38;6 

2l,M'i 

GLC-FE 

33/4'. 

1/7'. 

2 1 

46'* 

36*. 

Gen Tci A Elec. 

$38', 

I*. 

3 8 

126 

MO 

Hitachi 

Y liO 

7 

5 0 

S8/9 

36/- 

Hoover 'A‘ 

46/6 

2/6 

4 3 

375 

281 

IBM 

$306 

9 

0 8 

51/9 

41/3 

Int Compijiers 

45/- ' 

. 1/3 

4 5 

62*4 

45'. 

Int Tel « Tel 

$54H 

3'. 

1 7 

102 9 

67 

Machines Bull 

Fr.lOI 4 

7 


495 

324 

Matsushita 

Y463 

3 

2 2 

235/- 

143/9 

Philips Lmp Wfci 

227,'6 

5,- 

1 8 

39/9 

24/5*4 

Plesiey 

34/- 

1' 

2 7 

54^. 

44'. 

RCA 

$45*. 


2 1 

23/6 

15/10’. 

Rediffution 

22;- 

6d 

3 8 

90,6 

60/9 

Reyrolle Parsons 

60/9 

3d 

4 6 

346 

I6l'i 

Siemens 

D.297’, 

• 2 

2 7 

1.419 

654 

Sony 

Y.I.4I0 

• 15 

1 1 

0 9 

6l’i 

42 

Sperry Rand 

Thom son-Housi 

$46'. 

*• 

122 

68't 

Fr 122 

. 6 

1 4 

80,,- 

42 9 

Tliorn Electrical 

68,6 

■ 1/9 

1 6 

49*. 

3l'i 

Western Union 

$41*. 

1 

3 4 

78 

60 

Wesiinhse LI. 

$67*. 

*. 

2 7 

46/- 

30/9 

33;- 

Engineering 

Arrow "A' 

44,- 


1 9 

I7M'. 

Allied Iron 

27;6 

1/6 

4 6 

201 

155 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.l95 

3 

2 0 

47/6 

35,/9 

B.S.A 

44/6 

3/- 

3 1 

47/- 

31/9 

Babck A Wilcox 

39/- 

lO'id 

SI 

66/- 

26/3 

John Brown 

60;- 

4,-'4', 

2 6 

19-4'. 

12/7’, 

Cohen 600 

17/- 


4 4 

30/10'. 

22,6 

Coventry Gauge 

25-6 

6d 

3 3 

22/9 

13/9 

II/S'. 

Davy Ashmore 

18,10', 

4',d 

19,9 

Delta Metal 

I5./9 

4'Mi 

5 0 

399 

212 

Dcm.g 

%3I7 

3 

4 4 

32/1 

24/6 

B Elliott 

31/9 


3 7 

24/- 

6 16/6 

Firth Cleveland 

20,;4', 

- 4'td 

6 8 

99/6 

462 

60,.- 

Guest. KAN 

87' 

2/3 

3 2 

314 

Guiohoffngi, H 


9 

3 2 

13/6 

6 10', 

Head Wnghisun 

ll -*.• 

- ‘.d 

3 4 

57/9 

45,/6 

Alfred Herbert 

49'9 

1 1/6 

3 B 

l6/7'i 

9,'4', 

IMI 

16- 

• l'.d 

2 6 

9/9 

5/- 

Inter. Combstn 

5'3 

2'.d 

8 6 

42;6 

26/4*. 

Inter Comp Ai, 
Kullager 'B' 

41/6 


2 8 

349 

220 

Kr345 

2 

2 9 

5/7 

462 

MAN 

%49B 

69/6 

6 

3 6 

71/3 

67; 1’. 

46'6 

Mather A 

. 5/9 

2 9 

50,-9 

Metal buK 

56/3 

I'td 

3 6 

107 

59 

MltMibuni Heavy 

Y77 

3 

6 5 

77.6 

48/9 

Moig,-iri CiiKible 

66/3 

1/- 

4 6 

219 

160 

Prrhiney 

F- 183 

1 

3 7 

58/6 

42/3 

Krnold 

54/- 

3d 

4 0 

18; 10'. 

I'i 

Serck 

15/6* 

- 14', 

3 8 

38/3 

2.5/6 

Simon Englng, 

35.'6 

3d 

3 6 

38/9 

27/10'. 

Staveley Ind 

31;- 

6d 

n 

l3,/7'. 

9,6 

Stone Platt 

ll.'l't 

9d 

16/6 

7.7', 

John Thompson 

11/9 

. *.d 

3 6 

92/6 

60'- 

Tube Investments 

86'7>. 

7<.d 

3 B 

41/- 

29 

Vickers 

36/9 

1 3 

5 4 

67/- 

49,/- 

Thos W Ward 

54/3 

l,'3 

5 1 

12/- 

6./- 

Wellman Eng 

9/6 

l',d 

3 7 

61- 

42/6 

Food, PHarmaceuticala 

Allied Suppliers S7/9 


2 8 

443 

35.9 

Aspro-Nicholas 

39,--* 


2 9 

14/7', 

10.3*4 

Ass Brit. Foods 

IIMI'.* 


2 8 

11/3 

7/>', 

Assoc Fisheries 

9/6 

1/3 

6 0 

142 

71 

Avon Produrts 

$128', 

8 

1 2 

48- 

32,3 

Beecham Group 

41/4', 

1/4’, 

2 1 

275 

168-2 

Beghin 

Fr 181 

3 

3 3 

67/6 

33'6 

Bovril 

60.6 

9d 

40 

20'- 

12-10', 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

16/10', 

• 3*4d 

13 

64'9 

H 

Cadbury's 

50/6 

‘3/3 

2 9 

54'. 

36’. 

Colg -P.ilmollvc 

$47 

2'. 

2 A 

6 20 

2 64 

Col. Sugar Ref 

$A.6 42 

. 0 48 



Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help front Messrs Vickers da Costa A Co . Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith. Yamelchi Seewriiies Co., end The First Boston Corporation Yinld in brackets it on forecast iMhnd 
* Ex divicend. ; Ex capitalisation. * Ex rights. t Ex all. (a) New Stock (f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (I) To latest date (n) Interim since reduced or patted t; The net rediml^loii 
yields allow for tax at 81. 3d m £ 
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Prices. 1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Jan 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


8. 1969 

week 

8 

16/3 

10/3 

txpress Dry ‘A’ 

I0'4’.- 

9*4d 

5 3 

19/1*. 

10/3*4 

Fitch Lovell 

18.- 

6d 

2 3 

8950 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr S.88S0 

75 

0 5 

93*. 

65*. 

General Foods 

$79’. 

1*4 

J 0 

42*. 

26 

Geneial Mills 

$14*. 

2*. 

2 3 

101/6 

62- 

Glaxo 

97/- 

1 6 

1 5 

69*. 

40*4 

Heinz 

$65 

2*4 

1 6 

68/9 

31/- 

Horlicks 

67/6 

4,- 

2 3 

1840 

1314 

L'Oreal 

Fr.l78l 

59 

0 9 

11,050 

5400 

Motta 

L5700 

ISO 


3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3660 

60 

1 6 

168 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr 162 

6 1 


100*1 

81*4 

Procter Gamble 

$85 

1*. 

2 8 

45/6 

29;- 

Ranks-Hovis 

40 9* 

n 

4 4 

68/3 

36/- 

Reckiti & Colm 

68- 


2 3 

10/6 

6/- 

Ross Group 

9,4', 

Id 

2 1 

9325 

6300 

Sandoz 

Fi S9325 

365 

1 2 

26/. 

17/10’. 

Srhwcpprs 

2i;6 

4'id 

3 2 

21/3 

12/4*. 

Splilcrs 

169 

9d 

4 1 

39/6 

32/9 

Tate A Lyle 

14 

I' 

5 9 

20/- 

13/4*1 

UmgaiL* 

15/7*,* 

lO'td 

4 6 

84/- 

43/9 

UmFever 

66'9 

3 

2 2 

295/- 

191,3 

Unilever NY 

261,10*. 

6,10*1 

7 5 

50/9 

27/6 

United BisluUs 

43/6 

l,'9 

3 1 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7*. 

17/9*4 

Atsor Lnglnrg 

21/3* 

1/3 

J 7 

17/0*4 

11/7*. 

BIMC- 

1610*. 

■ 2'4d 

3 3 

87*. 

51*4 

Boring 

$55*4 

1*. 


48*4 

36*. 

Caterpillar Iract 

$45*. 

1*. 

2 7 

72*. 

48*. 

Chrysler 

$55*. 

*. 

3 6 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fr no 



435 

381 

Oainiler-B«nz 

D4I6*. 

. 5*. 

2 1 

38/4*. 

22M', 

Dowiy Group 

33/- 

I/I*. 

3 0 

57/ 

34/9 

Dunlop 

43/6 

1/9 

3 7 

3029 

7671 

Mar 

L2993 

2 

3 8 

37/- 

26 - 

Ford (BDR) 

33/ 

. 1/- 

3 1 

65*. 

41*4 

Gen Dynamics 

$46 

*. 

1 2 

52/3 

39,3 

Gen. Mis (Un ) 

49/. 

6d 

3 4 

61^1 

46*4 

Goodyear 

$54*. 

P. 

2 7 

70/3 

3919 

Hawker Siddeley 

65/- 

4*.d 

3 7 

47/- 

23/5*4 

Honda (EDR) 

36/6 

. 3d 

2 9 

274 

105 

Komatcii 

Y.223 

> 9 

3 4 

59*. 

40*4 

1 ockhred 

$47*4 

•a 


73/ 

43/4*. 

1. Lucas 

72/3 

4/3 

2 4 

24*. 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 22’. 

1 


57*. 

44*4 

McDonnell Douglas 

$46*. 

3*. 


894 

696 

Michelin ’B’ 

Fr840 

10 

1 5 

301 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.2II 

3 

3 6 

171 9 

120 

Peufeoi 

Fr 119 1 

0 1 

4 1 

4230 

3120 

Pirefli'Sp.i 

L3S4S 

75 

3 1 

54 /- 

42/1*. 

RollS'Royce 

47 3 

1/6 

4 e 

10'9 

5/3 

Rootes Mtrs 'A' 

9il*» 

l*id 


40/6 

17/4*. 

Smiths Indust 

37/9 

M- 

2 9 

208 

185 

Steyr-Dmlf*r-Pfh 

%I85 

5 

5 8 

449 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y.3JI 

4 

2 4 

82’. 

59 

United Aircraft 

$66 

> '. 


639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%SI8'. 

2*. 

3 9 

351 

103 

Volvo 

Ki 345 


1 0 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

18 6* 

I'ld 

3 1 

18/6 

11)3 

Wilmoi-Drcrden 

16/10*1 

l*id 

3 3 


Office Equip., Photo. 


324 

86 

Canun Cjii>er.i 

Y26I 

1/ 

2 3 

86*4 

64*. 

E.istman Kodak 

$74*. 

I'. 

1 6 

343 

128 

Fu|i Photo 

Y273 

J 

2 7 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Pliuio 

Fr B.I560 

. IB 

3 2 

71 <6 

4I;3 

Gestetner A' 

71/6 

t l/i 

1 2 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y277 

-1 

2-2 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti Pnv 

L3I02 

• 103 

2 7 

38,/ 

25/6 

Ozalid 

37- 

1 2/9 

3 1 

325*4 

230*4 

Xerox 

$259*. 

8*. 

0 6 



Paper A Publishing 




59/3 

44 - 

Bowatc-r Paper 

55/3 

2 1*. 

4 5 

23/- 

15- 

British Priiiiiiig 

20/9 

. 6d 

3 6 

42/- 

29,9 

Bunil Pulp ft P. 

3^1- 

1/6 

1 9 

63’. 

41'. 

Crown Zeller 

$56*4 


3 9 

3S/1 

24,7*. 

DRG 

30 3 

23 

4 4 

19/1’. 

156 

Int Publishing 

16,6*4 

2'4d 

5 4 

14/- 

6; 10*1 

Invercsk Paper 

ll/l*. 


1 2 

29*. 

17*4 

MacMillan Bl P. 

$C 29', 

1 


55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$39 

2*. 

1 8 

50/6 

16.6 

News of (he WId. 

38- 

8/- 

4 9 

40,6 

21 6 

S Pearson 

38,- 

2/- 

2 6 

39/6 

23/3 

Penguin Hub 

39/6 

• 2-9 

1 5 

56/4*. 

34;6 

Reed Paper 

52,'3 

3/4*. 

4 8 

56/ 

33 

W M. Smith'A' 

56/- 

3d 

3 2 

31/3 

20,'3 

Thomson Org.in. 

31/1*. 

l*.d 

4 S 

67/6 

41/. 

Wiggins Toape 

66/6 

6d 

3 6 



Property 




15/6 

7,'4'. 

Capit.sl ft Counties 

15,- 

- I/I*. 

2 3 

170/ 

58 

City Lon Rl Prp. 

1683 

• 15,'3 

2 4 

87 

4216 

Hammersns 'A' 

87/» 

■ 2/- 

1 2 

30/9 

17/0*4 

Land Securities 

29,3 

1/3 

2 3 

46 J 

25'6 

Lon Cty F'hold 

45/6* 

6d 

4 0 

15/- 

6/6*. 

1 on. Mrrch. Secs. 

15/- 

, 1.8*4 

2 5 

28.6 

14,6 

Metropoliran Fst A Pty2B>l'i 

, 4*id 

2 2 

323 

16/9 

Sc Martins 

323 

6d 

2 8 

29/- 

11/4*. 

See Covent Gdn. 

27,9' 

l*.d 

(2 0) 

633 

470 

5 G Immobllaire 

L.581*4 

5*4 

4 3 

77/- 

41,6 

Stock Conversn 

77,- 

■ 9/- 

0 7 


Airllnei A Shipping 


36*. 

24*4 

American Airlines 

•33*4 

1*4 


40/9 

23/1*1 

Brit. & Comm. 

40/9 

• 3,9 

3 1 

22,6 

ll'l'i 

Cammell Laird 

I9/I0'i 

4'.d 

31 

40/- 

11/4'. 

Cunard 

30/- 

2 4*. 

5 0 

51,9 

22/10'. 

Furness Wiihy 

36/9 

9d 

5 4 

286 

9/9 

Harland A WglK 

22,7*. 

l'4*. 


1400 

1215 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1342 

82 

2 2 

415 

167'. 

KLM 

FI.2I7 

. 5 

3 2 

116 

76*. 

Lufthansa 

%77'. 

1 


76/6 

54/- 

Ocean Steamship 

^ 5,9 

■ 9d 

41 

29*4 

I9». 

Pan American 

$29 

*i 

1 5 

48/.“'’ 

28,9 

P. A 0 Oofd 

43/- 

3d 

4 8 


22 J 

Swan. Hunter 

31,4*4 

1,1*1 

4 5 


815 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.845 

■ 10 

3 1 

SO 

.15 

TWA 

$42*. 

-*. 

2 3 

64*. 

34*. 

United Airlines 

$41*4 

1*4 



Prices. 1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Jan 

8. 1969 

on 

week 

Ian. 

8 

699 

438 

Storos 

Bijenkorf 

%68l 

9 

2 6 

30'4*. 

2i;i'i 

Boots Pure Drug 

26/3 

7',d 

2 8 

361*1 

20/1'* 

Bril. Home Stri 

17;7’, 

. 4*,d 

3 1 

26'3 

19/- 

British Shoe 

20/6 

I.-6 

4 8 

32,9 

22/3 

Montague Burton 

32 - 

6d 

3 1 

45- 

29 7*1 

Debenhams 

35,3 

1,'- 

5 6 

197 

136 

Galcries Lafayette 

Fr 157 

, 2*. 

2 2 

597 

274 

Galenas Precdos 

%sao 


3 0 

70/6 

49/3 

Grattan Ware 

6b/6 

3d 

2 6 

38 

26*4 

G. T. A, A P 

$33’. 

-4*. 

4 7 

66'9 

49/4*, 

GUS A’ 

58/6 

26/1*. 

7*.d 

3 2 

33/- 

20/1', 

House of Fraser 

■ 1/- 

5 3 

3330 

2208 

Innovation 

Fr.B.30l0 

- IJO 

2 3 

19 10*. 

II'9 

Int Stores 

19/-* 

:r 

3 0 

880 

461 

Karstadt 

%855', 

2 1 

350 

192'. 

Kaiifhof 

D34I 

-1*. 

2 4 

1238 

826 

l.a Redoute 

Fr.l047 

! 7 

1 7 

400'. 

324 

La Rinascente 

L37I', 

1*. 

2 2 

60/7*. 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

52/1*. 

1/7*. 

3 1 

57*. 

22’. 

Montgomery W 

$49*. 

5 

2 2 

5 36 

2 79 

Myer Emporium 

$A.4 75 

i 0 19 


182'. 

160 

Neckerman 

DI65 


3 6 

367 

271 1 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 328 

5 

1 2 

704'6 

97,'9 

OK Bazaais'A' 

202./6 

1 3/9 

1 8 

184 

122 

Pr intemps 

Fr.l74 

10 

3 4 

45,9 

26- 

Provid Cloihg 

4i:- 

9d 

7 5 

72'. 

56*. 

Sears Roebuck 

$60*. 

1*. 

2 2 

22/3 

35/4'. 

Il'IO't 

Icsco Stores 

20/-*4 

. *«d 

0 9 

24,' 

United fJrapery 

28/10*1 

-l*nl 

4 8 

22'5'. 

I6J 

Woolworth 

2l/6*« 

t 3d 

4 6 

129*. 

49 2 

Textiles, Clothing 

A K U. 

FI 127 2 

' 4 

2 8 

50', 

25*. 

Burlinginn 

$43*. 

3 

3 2 

22,1'. 

13/10', 

Carrington A D 

19 3 

9d 

4 1 

71 9 

53/3 

Coats, Ptns 

69/3 

l'6 

3 9 

H 9 

22-9 

Courtaulds 

J0,9 

1/3 

4 2 

9,7'. 

69 

Eng Calico 

8'3*. 

- * 4 d 

6 0 

48- 

40- 

Snia Viscosa Pi Iv 

45 9 


3 8 

66'. 

37*. 

Stevens, J P 

$60*. 

5 

4 0 

113 

71 

Tci|lri 

Y79 

1 1 

7 6 

198 

100 

Toyo Kayoti 

Y 123 


6 1 

20-9 

lO.'IO', 

Vlyella Int 

18,10*. 

. | .'4'. 

4 J 

87.6 

48 

West Riding W 

86/6 


4 3 

15,-3 

9'6 

Woolcombcrs 

12/7', 

I/I'. 


I56,f> 

99 - 

Tobacco 

Brir Anirr lob 

I53'9 

2/- 

2 7 

9/2'. 

S 3*. 

C irrcr.ss B 

7/9*. 

l',d 

5 1 

34 9 

17,- 

Gallahn 

28.1*. 

4',d 

5 7 

12 7,'6 

70/l'i 

Imperial Tobacc 

173,J 

3'9 

4 1 

145'- 

74,'- 

Rembrandt 

137'6 


1 5 

60'. 

48', 

Utilities, Rails 

Caiiadijii Pacific 

$C 74 

3 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y693 

• 1 

/ 2 

700 

6S0 

C.hugnku 

Y.669 

14 

7 5 

JS*. 

17 

C ons. 1 disnn 

$33*. 

< '. 

5 3 

7750 

7158 

I.BI 5 

Fr B.2660 

IS 

4 9 

1900 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr b 1798 

38 

5 5 

715 

648 

Kans.ii Elec P 

Y653 

3 

7 7 

507 

322 

R W E 

%492 

2 

3 1 

710 

648 

Tokyo Eltc Power 

Y656 

4 

7 6 

105 

96 

Tokyo G.SS 

Y.98 


6 1 

407', 

31 6 

Invest. Trusts 

Alllam.0 Trust 

47-3 

1 

2 1 

20.’4', 

19 4'. 

Allas Elec 

27/9 

3d 

2 6 

23'3 

17 

BET Defd 

22/6 

3d 

3 9 

42 

22 3 

British Assets 

39/9 

l/J 

1 5 

26l'i 

16 8'. 

Cable ft Wireless 

27/9 

. lO'id 

2 3 

34'9 

20 3*. 

Foreign A Col 

33/3 

lO'id 

1 7 

33/1', 

20 I0'< 

Globe Tel AT 

32/9 

6d 

2 4 

27- 

18 2’. 

Industrial A Gen 

25/7*. 

6d 

2 9 

216'. 

160 4 

Interunie 

FI 211 

2*, 

4 5 

28. J 

18 1*. 

Mercantile liiv 

27 - 

/’.d 

2 8 

258', 

219 9 

Knbrro 

FI.253 

2', 

1 9 

228', 

181'. 

Kolinro 

FI 226 

1*. 

0 9 

26/9 

14'/’, 

Witan Inv 

24/3 

1/6 

1 4 

406 

303 

Miscellaneous 

Air Liquide 

Fr 168 

12 

2 5 

15/7', 

10-9 

Allied E P 

12,1*. 

I'ld 

4 5 

45/6 

27/10', 

William Baird 

41/- 

. I, 

4 8 

35/1'. 

26,-9 

Bestobell 

33' 

6d 

3 8 


Mon€y Marlc«l Indicators 

RflflRCting tht> rnturn of funds that had been used to drust year end 
balance shvm iho most marked change in the UK money murkoi 
rates last week was the fall in the Local Authority 7-days rate of 
"it per cent Inter bank loans tor the same period were also 
markedly cheaper In the ouro-dollur rnaikei inieiest rates 
hardened noticeably with 7-days money commanding a leturn of 
7i| per cnni—fully % above a week earlier With Euro-sterlmg rates 
lower the tovered margin moved in favour of London Bur the key 
Euro-dollar—UK local authority rate remained in favour of New 
York at 3’» per cent 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

91-Day 
Average 

Allotted 

Tender 

Itiur 

Date of 

(£ mn) 

Applied 

rate of 

at Max 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1968 

Offered 

91-Day 

for 

Allotment 
s d 

Rate* 

y 

standing 

Jan 5 

170 0 

326 2 

149 9 IB 

IS 

2,860 0 

Oct. 4 

150 0 

264 1 

130 9 56 

43 

1,900 0 

.. II 

ISO 0 

282 1 

130 6 79‘ 

47 

1,900 0 

18 

160 0 

264 6 

129 10 44 

54 

1,920 0 

25 

130 0 

263 4 

129 10 28 

1 

1,930 0 

Nov 1 

120 0 

236 5 

131 0 67 

15 

1,910 0 

8 

120 0 

734 1 

131 5 81 

39 

1.880 0 

.. IS 

1200 

239 4 

132 6 03 

40 

1.880 0 

22 

140 0 

218 4 

136 6 68 

51 

1.860 0 

29 

120 0 

236 8 

135 9 47 

16 

1.830 0 

Dec 6 

120 0 

195 1 

136 II 07 

59 

1,780 0 

13 

120 0 

222 0 

135 II 39 

53 

1,740 0 

20 

110 0 

172 0 

135 7 SO 

70 

1700 0 

27 

1969 

110 0 

190 7 

135 6-50 

39 

1.710 0 

Jan 3 

100 0 

196 1 

135 5 70 

13 

1,670 0 

* On January 3rd tenders for 

91-day bills, at , 

698 6s. 2d 

secured 

13 per cent, higher tenders being allotted m 
this week was for 6100 million 9l>day bills. 

‘full The 

offer for 


Prices, 1968-69 Ordinary Price. Change Yield 

Stocks Jan. on Jan. 

High Low 8. 1969 week 8 

38/6 25/3 Bookers 36/6 1 6d 4 8 

61/- 44/3 British Match 56/3 t 2/6 4 0 

15,'6 9/^4 British Oxvgen l3/4't - 6d 3-9 

I7/8'4 12/9 British Ro^s 16/6 6d 4 8 

10/3 6/10*1 Cope Allman 7.3V , 3d 8 2 

65/- 30/- De La Rue 63/3 7'td 2 3 


65- 

40,'- 

Dalgety 

61/4'. 

lO'td 

3 9 

41/3 

29/- 

Hays Wharf 

39/6 

3d 

3 8 

21.5/- 

148/9 

Hudson’s Bay 

188/9 

- 3/9 

2 1 

83/9 

35/3 

Inchcape 

82/- 

9d 

2 5 

146 

NO 

C. Itoh 

Y.I32 

3 

4 5 

105/5*4 

72/- 

Johnson Matthey 

98/- 

1/- 

2 1 

106*. 

83‘. 

Llng-Tcmco-Voughi 

$91 

13*. 

1 5 

102*. 

62*1 

Litton Industries 

$70*. 

I’i 


381 

321 

Meiallgesellichaft 

0381 

. 14 

2 4 

118 

82*. 

Minneta M. A M 

$102'. 

2*. 

1-4 

225 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I65 

-1 

4 2 

I8'6 

9 4*. 

Pillar Holdings 

Rank Org 'A' 

18/l'f 

1/9*. 

3 6 

98/6 

45 9 

87/9 

2/9 

1 3 

35,6 

21/- 

Sears 'A' 

31/4'. 

4'nJ 

4 0 

23/7*. 

16/6 

9/10*. 

Sieecky 

21'6 


3 7 

19/9 

Thos Tilling 

15/9 

l**d 

4 1 

47/7*. 

32'3 

Turner A Newall 

39/6* 

1/3 

». 

5 4 

49*1 

40'i 

Union Carbide 

$44% 

4 4 

12/9 

6/7*. 

United Glass 

10/4'. 

I I'ld 


55/ 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd 

OH 

54/6 

' 6d 

2 8 

643 

535 

Aquitaine 

rr.564 

18 

2 0 

143 3 

6I./3 

Bril Petroleum 

134/- 

7/6 

2 7 

130, 

67/ 

Burmah Oil 

126/6 

2/6 

2 .5 

194 

IS5 

Cle Peiroles 

Fr 179 9 

3 8 

81*. 

64 

Continental Oil 

$74 

5 


46', 

41*. 

Gulf Oil 

$42'. 

1 

3 6 

63*. 

42', 

Mobil Oil 

$54 

4*. 

4 1 

2404 

1440 

Petiofina 

Fr B 2352 

12 

4 0 

76*. 

53'. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$70% 

4*. 


633*. 

620*4 

Royal Dutch 

630', 

'• 

2 3 

100/4*. 

52/1 

Shell Transport 

96/6 

2/3 

2 3 

76*. 

57*. 

Stan. Oil Calif 

$66*. 

5% 

4 I 

66 *. 

50*. 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$59', 

1% 

3 5 

85*. 

66*. 

Stan. Oil N J 

$76*. 

2*. 

4 9 

89'. 

72’. 

Icxaco Inc $81 

Gold Mines—Finance 

2'. 

3 6 

1926 

100. 

OFSir 

153/9 

I/IO*. 

5 3 

637’. 

672'. 

Anglo American 

637*. 

2', 

2 0 

80/ 

457', 

Charier Cons 

79'6 

5'6 

1 6 

85/- 

45- 

Cons Gold Fids 

76,'- 

4'4*. 

1 9 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

190/- 

2/6 

4 1 

540,- 

282,'6 

J'burg Cons 

540/- 

7'6 

1 5 

193/I'l 

129/4', 

Rand Selection 

185 7'. 

1/10', 

2 5 

265/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn 

Mines A Metals 

265' 

I6.'3 

2 0 

29*. 

22*. 

Alcan Alum, 

$C 28'. 

'« 


3975 

2387’. 

Alussuisse 

Fr.S 3530 

190 

2 2 

52’. 

42'. 

Amer Met Clim 

$49*. 

3'. 

3 8 

7/7*1 

4/10', 

Amal. Tin Niger 

5/I'. 

3d 

7 3 

64'. 

39'. 

Anaconda 

$60*. 

3% 

4 1 

61/ 

35,6 

C A.ST 

61; 

18 

3 2 

80/- 

6J/6 

Cons'd Till Smelters 

70- 


5 0 

639'. 

619% 

De Beers Defd 

638*. 

'. 

1 / 

109'. 

91 

F,ilcon bridge 

$C 107 



46*. 

36'. 

Inter Nickel 

$38*. 

*. 


50*. 

37*. 

Kcnnccott 

$50 

'• 

4 0 

50- 

10-9 

1 nnrho 

48,9 

l'3 

7 0 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

69,6 

4,6 

1 3 

95 

73 8 

Henarroya 

Fr80 7 

4 7 

1 4 

50*. 

13% 

Reynolds Metals 

$40*. 

1% 

2 1 

158- 

92 6 

R T.Z. 

148/- 

6d 

1 3 

45,3 

24 6 

Rhokana 

26/-- 


24 9 

110- 

64- 

Roan Sel T rust 

98, • 

1/ 

9 2 

197-6 

116'- 

Selection Iriist 

I97'6* 

37 6 

1 7 

2300 

500 

Union Minicrc 

Fr B 1964 

76 

2 6 

150 - 

68,'3 

Western Mining 

117' 

10 

0 1 

35,3 

22/3 

Zambia. Ang -Am 

Plantations, Etc. 

JO,'6 

3 9 

IS 8 

3/1*. 

1/9 

Assam Cons'd. 

2.6 


12 0 

73/- 

55/- 

Cons T A Inds 

731- 

! 1, 

II 1 

37/1', 

22/10', 

Guthrie 

37/1’, 

■ l/J 

7 3 

4/8’. 

2,'6*. 

Highinds A Low 

4/8'. 

2'. 

8 0 

15/6 

9;3 

Jokal 


9d 

(n) 

5/2’. 

l/B'. 

Plantation Holdgs 

5,2’. 

8'«d 

5 4 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 

London: January 8 


Bank Rate 

% 

Euro-sterling deposits 

(from 7',‘*^. I9.‘9,68) 

7 

(in Pans) 


Deposit rates: 


2 days' notici’ 

9*. 

7 dayt' notice 


3 months' 

11'. 

Clearing banks 

5 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

5'. 

Traasury bills 

6 23 

Local authorities 

7*. 

Certs, of Deposit 6 70 

3 monlht' fixed 


Sterling: 


Local authorities 

7*. 

Spot rate 

$2 38S 

Finance houses 

8'. 8*. 

Forward discount 


7 days' 


(1 months') 

2 crnii 

Interbank rate 

7*u 

Forward cover 


3 months' 


(3 monfhs') 


Treasury Bills 

6*. 

Annual mt cost 


Euro'dellar deposits: 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 

7*. 

Investment $ 

50**% prem 

3 months' 

7*. 



Covered Arbitrage 


In favour of: 


Margins (3 months') 


Last week % 

This week 

Treaiury Bills 


N. York 3*»„ 

N York 2% 

Eurodollar/UK local 



authority loans 


N York 3'. 

N York J'l 

Euro«doilar/Euro sterling 

^uiul 

London '. 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 doys') 


Euro-dollar UK local 



authority loans 


London **•» 

N York *. 

Euro-dollar,'Interbank 

1 ondon ’1 

N York ’ 



jumtx xi» 10^ 


\m- 


T M»I. ■g;'?»'TOf«MW, 

Mfltk Wi !• h# •JWWRNl wfcnk WW 
M m mm aflw • w l ptitiwp db» ftli 

nMWrf tltf§ foMiM snM I( 

«ii with cwmwt •» thv «iM^) mV fltM 
» c l wh rt l wilir whwi i wnp l af cavhpl* 
wwi^Ioh ho9 

Qjqfgpii bottlw .. .. . .. . 

Ifnthan pwtIM . ■ » . . . 

SWft ^ iwlt»h .. I -.■■■■ 

RmI imp iwitdi + hNrilcMdr/ Cmnk 
iNttuml pmt wfiwh - . . 

HodlA iwck bl«w«r iwileh / llfht — <-*»< 

Maw hwrtar --- 

ClMwtt bnwhan / fvm .. .i«. .. . 

All wWdiiM - - — ■ ■ —.. . .. . 

f|V wImm towjf rw ^ 11^ » I, ,— ... 

CnglM Dm thuT^ lovon—, .. , ^ m I 

fllal haktoft / llfM - - - 

Sfktl wwAlnt-- 

t»—ifoi ny buclwt dump iwiiah — 

Kavfnmr KiMikwIk pump pmnm / ilpht > 
NwlfMtwi warning omiunelaiam 
WMlaM haai . 


Amn hpdmwilc pump —. . — 

Start air pramuia- — 

Ignltar iwiialiM —- - —• 

fmatgwMy aalt lightoi- -- -- 

Sad* UH / Na tamlftng ... .. 

TorI ♦ landing llghti ----.. .. — 

IAS — *lzirziiiiL. 

Emoigmicp aAr biaha tavpr- ■ 

Static * pitot taiocton ... *■■■. 

Aiyi-dild nrttch / ilgV--- 

Maa l mum oii 0 pood warning■-■■ — ~ »— 

landing gaar li^Ms / Ham / La«ar-- 

Fual powar iwilah . - 

Fwol flaw totallianx^ .. 

Engina tiatrumanti (eantar ponal) -- 

lea warning llglit / FTC aatand flail kght- 
Oil pramuta warning llghia . . 

Aatojdlat lama dlaaannact aaltchoi '■ .... 

Hydr hmiia taw piaomra tight -.. 

ThruW btoho llghti-- . ^ 

Stablliaor / Alt long trim - -- ^ — 

I Spoiler lavor / Eatond light- 

Wing flapi / Sloti light- 


lit h«m provioua draw («iaw ahanpa 
img Q have (» w ahaakad. 

f « fOI OC-MF ONLY 

- OFEN / MISSUtE CHtCKtO 

- OFF 
-OFF 

. if TMCT / ON aOMD 

- EXr FOWER / VOIT « FIfQ 
CHfCKEO 

- NORMAL / CHICKED ♦ OFF 
-OFF 

- AIL ON / CHECKED 
. REWK40 

. CHECKED / Off 
-OFF / OUMDED 
-NORMAL 
. CHKKEO 
-CHICKED 

- MOMdAl / OtlMDED 

- CHECKED 

- CHECKED 

- WARM-^ 

. OFF > CHECKED 

- START 

- CHECKED 

- lOTH 

-ARMED / LIOHT OFF 
-ON 

-ON or OFF 

- RETRACT / OFF 

- AS REQUIRED 

- ACCORDING SELECTOR FOS 
-OFF / SAFETIED 

- NORMAL / SAFETIED 
. ARMED / CHECKED 
-CHKKEO 

. CHECKED / DOWN DETENT 
-NORMAL 
RESET 

- CHECKED g 

^ CHECKED Q 

“ON ft 

-ON S 

-CHECKED/OFF C 

- CHECKED 

-CHECKED 1. 

- DISARMED / CHKKEO **• 

-OF / CHECKED 


1 I f/e 
2 I 
If ’A" 
eI ^ 
i£ sf 
» 

7 

e 


II ^ 

i !*cpU/i 

W All 
21 t 
22 Cpt 
^ 2) All 
a 24 Fit 
R 23 Cat 

fi 26 T» 

5 27 FA 

21 I 

a 2 f 

3 20 I 


ClnuiTimiMata / Aiiai 
Aircraft Lag —— - 
Onpgan madia/Mlfcafl/Ragwiafarr 


13 FA 

14 

2 '* 

sit!.' 

IP 

^O 21 All, 


Flight inwt a maa t a/ Flight diroclar awltah 
Rodia ahtdiMan ->--w . 

Radlaa / flAatW / Salaol - 

Pitch Mat adpipaniator- 

Ame^thtaMa — — 

thrarilaa/ Fual ihut-off lavari 
Auiapllai - -< 

AilOiaa ♦ mddif trim ~ - 

Radar / Ntv l gatlar) eampuior - 
Dapptar / Trorapondar _ 

Start arm twitch — 

Awa hydraulic pump 
Fueling Order / Fuel * all quantity 
Laaddwat / Cabin lapart 
Tolw^l data / Spaad marki 

StablHaar - 

Daart end windewi - 

Swri-up cleoronea —- 
Forking biakai / Anii-tMd light •— —— 

Anlt-aalltt an light — - - -- 

Main lank faoaw pumps — 

Racirc flans / Fiaen comprasaam — — 

Oalfay p owa r —— 

Hmumotia praiaure 

READY FOR ENGINE START _ 

‘ 'Antll OiOD < WAWT 
Gonaiatar eantral swltchos 
Intamal powar twitch 
Oanaiatori — 

Seoil * load pumps — 

Aux hydr pump 

Srort aim swHeh .<— 

Ignltar switches 
Hydrowiic systam 
Oustleck 

Gfound equipment ramovad / Cheeks away 
Parking brake / Anti skid light 
Ravarwr hydr pump — — 

READY FOR TAXI 

Pneumatic systam — - 

Cabin comprasier evcnpaad prat — — 

Racirc fans - 

Fraen campiasiom — 

Frawwrl saticn nstrumcnls- . . 

Galley power -- 

Malt haotar- - 

Fual dwi<raff lavats — - 


ALL ON / CHECKED | fi 
MAINTCNANCE RSUASEOl ^ 
CHfCKEO / SET 9 

ON / FLAG OFF ' “ 
CHfCKID 

MAGNETIC / ALIGN 
CHKKEO, FLAGS OFF / SPLIT 
CHECKED / SET 
SET 

OVERRIDE 
CHECKED / OFF 
IDU / FUEL OFF 
Off 
SET 

STANOIY / AUTO 
RECEIvn ONLY / STANDIY 
MANIFOLD 
ON / LIGHT ON 
CHECKED 

- CHECKED / REaiVtD 
CHECKED / SET 

-SET 

Closed / lights checked 

- RSCEIVEO 

■ ON / UGHT ON 
ON 

- ioosr« rtco 

Off 

Off 

CHKKEO 


ON 

SATTERV 

CHKKEO / FARALUUD 
OFF 

OFF / LIOHT OFF 
Off 

OUTROUND A / INIOUNP I 

CHECKED 

OFF 

SIGNAL RECEIVED 
RELEASED / LIGHT OFF 
ON 

CHECKED 

- CHECKED S 

AUTO k 

- NORMAL ft 

-SET M 

-ON ki 

ON 

- LOCKED / FUEL ON • 


46 Gwitloek -- 

47 Rain ramevel kendlet ■ ■ ■ —.— — ■■ ■ ■- ■ — 

BW Hydraulic ndicoteis / Air broke praaswra - - - 

4?* Hydr / Aileron ♦ rudder power lights — —— 

|30| Aux hydraulic pump-— —- 

SI Mxlng valves / Fratsure central lever- — 

ISZi Aileten * rudder pawei levers - -- 

53 Hydraulic system selector-- 

54 Genoreter drive disconnect switchos - . 

55 Electrical system woming lights . - — 

8 Generator eantral swItehM .— —- ... - 

Efflaigai^ alectricai eantral twitchas . ■ 

AC / Ow bus selotion switehat - 

Flight racoidar-~ . . . —- 

Galley power ~ ---- 

Fire warning .. — - 

2(2) Smoke detectors / Selector . . ■ . ■ 

eS Freon compieiaor iwilches / Overheat * oper Its- 

64 Mein geor spoiler Inoperative light- ~ 

65 Engine vihratlan menitaring . 

6(L Master ceutlan - -- - - 

Racirc fan swltchos —> -—. - - 

M D verter valve switch / Temp eantral knobs- 

g Cabin / Belly doer ep^ lights- 

( ffl Engine hydraulle pumps ———- ■ ■ ■' 

r\ Emorgoney kwdr level woming light . - —^ 

72 Ground tpoifer power seleator-—. 

73 Standby rudder power- 

74 Speller pump / Switch , . - 

75 Start valve open light / Pneumatic lights . 

Smhid switch / Aieumatic switches———— 
fP Cabin compramer switches / Overheat lights — 

79 Ice waimng light (FA panel) . . . — 

80 Da-ica ttmar saiactar. 

$1 Da-ica rtmars— — . ■ — 

12 Tail duct vwfva switch --- 

» Tatl da-iao 11^ ...— 

Engina Instrumantk (FA pqnal)—— 

Elawaway buHon / L>t- 

•6 Auta shut-off systam ■ - . .. 

r Ttast---- 

loom wid food punws- 

Fual tank taloelais / Cresiflaad lavats—— 

Fill bum-—- 

Fill ZSim - 

Mofln / All t c>4 quant low rdd IlgMs.^- 

Fual tanpawtura.. . 

Fins / Fllafl aavtas.... .. 

Catga door . . ■ — — . . . > — .. 

Cotga bamar / Craw powtiy. . . . . . . — 


ON 

OFF 

CHKKEO 

CHECKED 

OFF 

AUTOMATIC 

ON 

GENERAL / NORflAAL FOS 

GUARD SAFETY-WIRED 

CHECKED 

OFF 

ON 

NORMAL / GUARDED 
SET / CHKKEO 
ON 

CHECKED 

CHECKED / AS REQUMED 

OFF / CHKKEO 

CHECKED / OFF 

CHECKED 

CHECKED / OFF 

AUTO or OFF 

GUARDED / SET 

CHECKED 

lOTH ON 

CHKKED 

GUARD SAFETY-WIREO 
CHKKEO 

CHECKED / NOElAAL 

CHECKED 

CHKKED / OFF 

NORAflAL / AUTO 

OFF / CHfCKEO 

CHECKED 

OFF 

NORMAL CYCLE 

NORMAL / GUARDED 

CHECKED 

CHECKED 

OUT/ON 

CHECKED 

FEEFQRMEO 

CHECKED / OFF 

ALL UF 

SET 

CLOSED 

CHKKED/OFF 
CHKKED 

REMOVED / ON BOARD 
CHECKED 
-SBOUttO 


1 FA/hhra Evacuation slida bpt^— 

1 Cogl FIsvs / Slat light- 

2 Fil CantrMs / Spailar prassura —- — 

6 Cap] Hydr systam / Fiaswra / Quantity • 

S Cm/ fa Antl-Ica / Oo-lea — . — — 

A Cop/FA tFR sailing-■■■ — ■ ■ ■■ 

7 Fli Novigottoi aidi- 

• I Flliht tmmmn - 

F Cpt Fitai hoaiam- 

TO All CaekpH iifhis- 

II FA Cabin sacurad ■ ■■■ — 

WHEN CLEARED FOR TAKE-OFF 


fitat haotats — 

Stabllixar- 

Autopilot — - - 

No smoking sign - 


Ignition avartida — - 

Ofain c ampi ai rar i / Froon cempr ■> 

Eecirc flans——. _—— 

Fual system / Fill valves . 

Hydr pras s u ra / Ouontify ■ - 

READY FOE TAKE-OFF 


INSERTED ON FLOOR 
SET / CHECKED 
FREE / CHECKED 
CHECKED 
AS REQUIREO 
CHECKED / SET 
CHECKED / SET 
CHECKED 
ON or OFF 
ADJUSTED 
CONFIRMED 


ON 

RECHCCKED 

YAW DAMPER ON 

ON 

SET 

ON 

ALL ENGINES 
OFF 

LH AUTO / RH OFF 
CHECKED / CLOSED 
CHECKED 


neolv we to the qucstioripf y'^hanhose people up ijtthe 
jfv iockpit have been doing alTthts time 

while you've waited in the transit lounge, then boarded, 
fastened your seat belt, rolled out on the runway^ leaned 
back in your seat and learned to disti^ish various buzz¬ 
ing noises, peered over your paper on and on at the run¬ 
way, felt the thin tremor throu^ the fuselage in your dia* 
phragm,and heard your neighbour ask what those people 
up in the cockpit have been doing all this time 

It's the check“list The 169 items that have to be crossed 
off before a DC-8 can get off the ground The invariable 
sequence and method, prescribed to the last detail After 
all, the crew has to make sure beforehand that it will have 
been a good flight ^ 


We wish you a very good flight 





LEAD FROM STRENGTH 


.. .wiMR you wdar flow con^t^iitp* 

‘ iHMil iiir UNiffd-wiilil iMMMAiini.' 

#lM Wwtilt wwWWW iPWVMilv 

Tho (rtrongost omW* yw. can waito in 
tlm ina of flow control oqulRmant... 
: la to ordor from tha ttrang^ aourco 
In tin world ;.. Crana. Wto offar tha 
moat complota Una of valvar pumps 
and fluids Iwndllnf aquipmant avail* 
able aasirihara. 

Cran^'P^ in Australia and England 
can.^mbst profttaWa sburcas of sup- 


P4r--wh{w» lo|ltoics nndweonofh^^ 
tha sourea afa adyahtigaous to bivw* 
with Far Cast dasUoations. 
Wlislsaarthadastination<wnnMikatho. > 
aquipfhant avallabla ffain tha supp^. 
point moit orofltabla to biliiad on 
pirioa, gao|graphical locathms, daiivary, 
and currancy iwymant. Fw prompt ac¬ 
tion, tolaphona John Kinnaina ^ Craha 
Co. World Haadquartars,' 212 752- 
9600. 


'“V.' ’ *' ; ■ r' 

INS, obonp M i A^ 'eaiiiNmiti'm nuMit' 'J' 

Cfmtf 

Nkw Ydriii A MtkM -CraM 

Cunmni tftf:; AlOfitirviU; 

' CraM 0{fb90/<forf, fiobpMi <sr&nd.. 

. N90^rmnb, N,- y. DyivMw, M9 xtbo: Cr«/i«F. 
i^dm/nc de M0khOt Monierr9*i NX, bouth , 
Airitdi Cnmt’fqiwfWd fSo, AN,) (Fty,) ltd., , 
Bbhoni, CrsiUhFtSA, S,A„ Bitimt /.' ' 

GRANE 
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When he gets there 

When the Conservatives last 
came back to power after six and 
a half years of Labour govern¬ 
ment, in 1951, they accomplished 
an economic mini-miracle in 
their first three years. If they 
are to repeat that performance 
in the three years after 1971, they 
will need to remember the 
lessons of 1951, and start pre¬ 
paring now to do at least six 
specific things, page 9. 


Waiting for Nixon 

Bad British trade figures ir 
December, page 56, and deterior 
ating French ones also, page 65 
Bipartisanship in slowing 


priority to speeding 
monetary reform, page 58. 
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Russians turn 

That space platform orbiting the 
earth could just be a big stride 
towards the moon—^but is that 
all ?, page 12. 


Goodbye, Lyndon 

Lyndon Johnson's reputation will 
go up the farther his prickly 
personality fades from memory. 
It is the core of his policies he 
should be judged by ; and on that 
tc.st he has l^en a much better 
President than most people yet 
realise, page ii. His last message 
to Congress, page 32 . 


Sir Frank’s ploy 

Gourtaulds* takeover bid for 
English Calico leaves it wide 
open to political condemnation. 
But Sir Frank Kearton has one 
ace up his sleeve—an imminent 
American invasion that only 
Gourtaulds seems to have become 
aware of, page 55. 
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Business Brief 53 Building societies) time for new initiatives 
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65 International : Widening gap across the Channel ; 
Canada ; Malaysia ; India ; US steel; Aluminium 
prices; Holland; The Congo ; Sorway*s tax 
reform ; Swedish economy 

75 Investment: Gilts alone in their misery ; Rown- 
tree ^ Property companies; Rids; Company 
profits ; Cold mines ; Computers ; Serck 
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Le^s keep in touch 

The Commonwealth lingers on, 
and if the trends at this week’s 
conference sink in, the next one 
could actually be more adult, 
page 13. Now it’s Zambia that 
has begun to discriminate agairat 
Asian traders, in a campaign with 
some unpleasant overtones, page 

19. But Kenya’s crisis with its 
Asians has gone off the boil, page 

20. 
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Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —f)nr gets the strange impression from 
your article (“ Blowing Up Planes Is Wrong/’ 
January 4 th) that retaliation has been the 
cause of the trouble us opposed to the result. 
The question of retaliation i.s nor a new one. 
I recently found a speech by Ben-Gurion from 
discussing the merits and demerits of 
“ an eye for an eye,” and concluding against 
such a policy (all this in connection with 
Arab terrorism in 1936 ). 

Then and for many years later the official 
Jewish policy was one of self-restraint and 
defence only. And did that bring us peace .•* 
No, there were many more civilians killed 
then than today, and the Jewish population 
felt a good deal less secure, even though it 
suppo.sedly had the protection of the British 
Empire. Perhaps it is high time that you 
realise that you have never contributed a 
useful suggestion with regard to Jew'ish-Arah 
relations, and that you have no proof that 
our retaliation policy has not kept Arab 
terrorism down to a manageable rate. Since it 
is our lives which arc at stake, I hope you 
will permit us to decide how best we can 
keep casualties at a minimum, unless you 
have some .sure measure w'hich will achieve 
the same ends without retaliation.—Yours 
faithfully, Susan Lee Hattis 

Jerusalem 

Thames Mud 

Sir—I read with great interest your article 
“ Mersey Mud " (January i ith}. My own com¬ 
pany's experience in the port of Liverpool, 
especially during the latter half of 1968 , 
prompts me to say that I have every .sympathy 
with the Nigerian National Line, and can 
uiiflrrstand that they should have chosen to 
publish, through the press, the correspondence 
with fellow member lines of the West .African 
Joint Service. 

I suggest that the fact that they took this 
action does nothing to weaken the united front 
of the companies which comprise our con¬ 
ference. My company, as a member of tin* 
Liverpool Steam .Shi|) Owners’ A.ssociati(>n, 
has, on many occasions, expressed its deep 
concern about the facilities (or lack of them) 
at the .south-end berths. To what extent this 
is part cause of the lamentable performance 
in ttiniing ships round is debatable 

Your article compares Liverpool with Lon¬ 
don—certainly to the detriment of the former 
—but it still highlights the fact that London 
had “only” 47 stoppages up to November 
last year, losing 12,263 nian-day.s. This seems 
little to be proud of. Before it is a.ssiimed 
that London is a good alternative to Liverpool, 
may I quote the recent experience of two of 
our ships, one in the United Kingdom and 
one on the Gontinent .■* The Ihadau Palm 
arrived at Leith from West Africa on Novem¬ 
ber 29 th, where she discharged part cargo 
prior to .sailing for Lond(»n, where she com¬ 
pleted unloading on December 13 th. ffotal 
cargo discharged was 5098 tons. Loadii^g in 
I.ondon cdmihdiiced on Decenibcr 131 I 1 , and 
the vessel sailed on January 4 th, 22 day.s 
latei, with 4,545 lon.s. In other word.s, it look 


36 days to handle 10,143 tons, 89 per cent of 
the tonnage and 86 per cent of the time 
attributable to London. Another of our ships, 
Badagry Palm, arrived at Antwerp on Decem¬ 
ber 6 th, discharged and loaded at five con¬ 
tinental ports a total of 10,951 ton.s, and 
sailed on December 22 nd—a total of 16 day.s. 

The continental ship, which arrived in 
Europe a week later than the other, reached 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, on her next voyage 
southbound the same day as the United King¬ 
dom ship Anally sailed from London. I need 
hardly add that in each case our aim w'as the 
fastest possible de.spatch. 

I am concerned on two counts. The cost 
to shipowners of such delays makes it impos¬ 
sible to achieve a proAtable voyage, and 
secondly how on earth can British exporters 
hope to compete with continental competitors 
in these circumstances ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, EC^ D. J. Nielson 

Chairman, 
Palm Line Ltd 

Subsonic v Supersonic 

Sir —The Concorde controversy has, for the 
most part, concerned the plane’s airworthiness, 
operating costs and ability to attract 
passengers to pay a higher fare for a reduction 
in travel time. Assuming that the technical 
problems in building a supersonic airliner are 
solved, it will be able to reduce transatlantic 
flying time by more than three hours. By this 
measure such an airplane would seem to have 
a fair chance of success. 

However, travel time is no longer the 
significant figure for air travel. As many 
people now realise, a relatively restless trans¬ 
atlantic flight leaves one incapacitated for a 
day or two while one rests and adjusts to the 
time difference. The significant figure today 
is travel time plus recovery time. By this 
measure the appeal of a supersonic airliner 
.seems considerably reduced, especially in light 
of the possibilities offered by the next genera¬ 
tion of subsonic aircraft. 

Ten years ago, before the replacement of 
propcllor aircraft on transatlantic flights, 
comfortable fully reclining scat.s and, in some 
cast\s, berths were available. For those willing 
to pay, the longer flight was more restful than 
any .service offered today. 

At the present time the airlines do not 
really expect a passenger to sleep: witness 
the meals, films, music and other diversions. 
But the introduction of the Boeing 747 may 
make berths available again. I should not 
be surprised if the additional charge for a 
berth on a jumbo jet did not raise the price 
of a ticket to that of one for an ordinary 
seat on a supersonic plane. If this proves to be 
the case, who will hesitate to spend a few 
more hours in the air and arrive refrcdied 
rather than fly fa.stcr than sound in relative 
discomfort?—Yours faithfully, 

Bizerte, Tunisia Nicholas C. Ruffin 

Cannabis 

Sir —Catching youths who smoke reefers 
(January nth) seems a singularly uneconomic 
utili.sation of scarce police manpow'cr. Pot- 
smokers do hot harm other people, and 
probably do not harm themselves. I have 
greater fear of armed gangsters and mad 
inotori.sts than of the scent of cannabis in^ 
the “ local,” or of my neighbours experiencing* 
euphoric emotions—Hir e\ en heightened aware¬ 
ness. Lots of laws are ignored, for instance on 
litter and footpath-fouling *By dogs. There 
.seems to be some ‘administrative method for 
instructing coppets to close their eyes to litter- 


louts ; it could probably also tell them to 
close their nostrils to pot. 

Surely the prevention of death has a 
higher priority than the prevention of 
euphoria.—^Yours taithfully, 

London, SE 20 P. A. Daniell 

The Falklands 

Sir —Mr David Hutchinson (Letters, January 
iith), does me less than justice in accusing 
me of blind righteousness in my assertion 
that Argentina’s claim to the Falkland Islands 
has no basis in history, in equity or in inter¬ 
national law. It was only out of respect for 
the limited space you could allow me in your 
columns that I did not attempt to justify the 
statement. 

The settlement established in the name of 
the United Provinces of La Plata in 1826 
resulted from an attempt by Louis Vemet to 
recoup a debt of £ 20,000 owed by the Buenos 
Aires government. Britain protested at this 
violation of its sovereignty over the islands 
but it was the United States of America 
which forcibly ejected the settlers when in 
1831 the American corvette Lexington was 
!u*nt to the islands following the seizure by 
Vemet of three American vessels. The islands 
were declared by the commander of the 
Lexington to be free of all govcniment and 
in January, 1 B 33 , Britain re-cstabli.shcd its 
18 th century settlement without a .shot being 
fired. Mr Hutchinson draws the distinction 
between resident and contracted population 
but I think he would agree that employees 
born in the Falkland Islands should not be 
excluded from having a .say in their future 
bccau.se they happen to be under contract to 
their employer. In fact, 80 per cent of the 
islanders were born in the colony. The islands 
arc, incidentally, not on the Argentine 
continental shelf. 

If Argentina’s claim to sovereignty was 
suiiicicntly strong it would have accepted 
Britain's offer to refer the dispute to the 
International Court. 

I am aware that many thousands of Briti.sh 
subjects have settled happily in Argentina but 
they have done so of their own free will. The 
Falkland Islanders have chosen not to become 
Argentine citizens.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW 1 F. G. Mitchell 

Falkland Islands 
Emergency Committee 

LMS Forerunners 

Sir —Your review of “ I he Euston Arch and 
the Growth of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway ” (December 21 st) mentions 
the “ numerous and mostly insolvent fore¬ 
runners ” of the LMS: this statement was 
misleading and must give offence to such 
railwaymen as served the old companies prior 
to 1923 and are still alive. 

For the record it should be made clear that 
most of the constituent companies of the 
LMS were very far from being insolvent and 
indeed enjoyed prosperity in so far as they held 
a near monopoly in the provision of transport 
in the industrial and commercial areas of 
the Midlands and north west England and in 
central Scotland. Among others the 
Caledonian in Scotland and the Midland in 
England had a reputation in their day for 
dynamic management, and were high in the 
affectionate esteem of the public whom they 
served.—Yours faithfully, E. J. M. Matheson 
. Chief Civil Engineer, 

Saudi Govcniment Railroad 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Oth^r Noticet p»g9$ 8S to 89 


Managing 
Director 
£10,000 plus 


Electrical & Industrial Securities Limited intends to appoint a 
Managing Director to one of its conatituent companies) Auto¬ 
mations International (U.K.) Limited, with headquarters 
near London Airport. 

Automations International is the largest company in its field in 
the United Kingdom. It provides a nationwide service for 
investors, enabling them to obtain high returns on their capital 
through operating coin-operated laundries. 

He should be cost and profit conscious, a skilled administrator 
and be able to contribute to the expansion of sales. He will take 
over an existing organisation under an experienced Directorate. 
Age of itself is not a predominant consideration, although likely 
candidates may be of the age group 35-42. 

Automations International is making good profits. We are cer¬ 
tain that the right man can increase these profits considerably) 
and we are, therefore, prepared to pay a basic salary of not less 
than £6,000 per annum with incentive geared to profits. Total 
remuneration should rapidly rise to £10,000 per annum and 
continue to grow thereafter. 

Please write to Mr. G. A. Stoke, The Group Managing 
Director, at 6 Curzon Place, l^ndon W.l. 


Financial Director 

for the Main Board of a British industrial group with 
substantial nianufacturiiig and commercial interests 
overseas. 

• THL primary task is to advise the Board in London on 
finance and economic affairs. Management of group 
financial resources and direction of the accounting 
function arc important aspects of the remit. 

• PRERtQUisiTES are: proven skills in financial control 
and business m.magemcnt in a large undertaking; 
experience of capital financing and cash management 
on an international scale. 

• SALARY is about 10,000. 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s advisers. 
Nothing will be di.scloscd without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to K. R. C. Slater. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

10 HAI I AM S'l REET • 1 . DNIXIN VV I 


Ministry of Power 

Director of Economics 

£5,625 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
the post of Director of Economics in the Ministry of Power. 
This post is central to the activities of the Ministry. The 
Director of Economics is involved in all major aspects of 
the Department's work on the formulation and aaseaament 
of fuel policy and relating the policies of each of the 
fuel industries to national economic requirements; the 
appraisal of the nationalised fuel industries* investment 
and pricing policiea; and the study of particular decisions 
in the energy sector which may have wider economic 
implications. In Juat the same way he it concerned with 
the affairi of the iron and steel industry, to the extent 
that they fall within the responsibilities of the Minister 
of Power. 

The Director of Economica ia in charge of a amali team 
of professional economiits and he and his Division work 
very closely with the other professional Divisions of the 

K nent as also with the administrative Divisions. The 
t Is exjpected to play a full part in the formulation 
and rtfle«r of the* centml ppUbljM of the Department and 
In the^ devetopment of new teehniques of planning and 


analysis. He will be called upon to collaborate with his 
professional colleagues in other Departments on work 
involving the Ministry of Power. 

Qualifications: Candidates should have high professional 
standing as economists with published work to their credit. 
Experience of working on multi-discipline problems for 
Government or industry or in university research would be 
rdievant and useful, as would professional experience on 
industrial problems akin to those of the fuel and power 
and steel industries. 

Terms : Permanent appointment, superannuable ; or on a 
temporary basis—two years in the first instance or a 
longer period by arrangement. Arrangements can be made 
to take over any employer's contributions to FSSU. 

Fuller details may be obtained by writing to the Civil 
Service Commiwion, 2S SavUe Row, London WIX 2 A A, 
or by telephoning 01-734 8010, Ext. 229 (01-734 6464 
**Ansatone** service after 430 p.m.). At all times please 
quote 7067/S. Closing date February 7th, 1969. 
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The stampede 
to Canada 
this winter 



This winter Air Canada (with BOAC) has alt of 29 
flights to Canada, every week. These provide 15 
departures London to Montreal, 16 London toToronto, 
6 Glasgow to Montreal, and 8 Glasgow to Toronto. 

Air Canada 'Western Arrow' flights continue to pro¬ 
vide the fastest way to western Canada from both 
London and Glasgow. Every Thursday a superb 
'Western Arrow* shoots from London to Vancouver, 
non-stop in 9^ hours. There are also direct services to 
Gander and Halifax. 

If you are planning a visit to Canada, enquire about 
Air Canada's 'Atlantic Family Fare Plan' and 14/21 


Day Economy Excursion Return Fares — both big 
money savers. Once in Canada, you may benefit by 
another Air Canada discount plan. You could fly at 
half normal fare to any of Air Canada's 3T Canadian 
cities and 8 key centres in the USA, including Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, New York, and Miami. 

CANADA ® 

142/4 R«o«nt Strest. London W1.01 -629 7233 
And GImoow. Birmingham. Manchattar, Laadt. Balfaat. Dublin and Shannon 
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>\feiVe Started a 
newgeneratioii. 

At 98 ! 


There's a new generation of construction 
equipment coming from ninety-eight year old 
Priestman Brothers Limited. Equipment with 
more power, more capacity, more job-ability 
and sales appeal than ever before. 

Turned out by a new generation of men 
with ideas, energy, technical skill and 
marketing know-how. 


Like the new Mustang 00. First wheeled 
digger with one-pedal control and the tenacity 
of a tracked machine. And the even newer 
Mustang 120. First crawler digger with auto¬ 
matic hydraulic two-speed operation—fast 
and very fast. Two new offspring in eighteen 
months. From Priestman, at ninety-eight. 

Who said "'life begins at 40 ?" 


PRIESTMAN 

coNSTRuernaN 

BSUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC A MECHANICAL EXCAVATORS 
CRANES. GRABS AND DREDGERS 

Pri««tman Brothars Limitad 

Kingston upon Hull. England 




WCW fW 


At their chemical plant at Wilton, in England, ICI take The chemical industry is one of many that benefits from Atlas 

the air you breathe, compress it, and use it at almost Copco compressed air. Air, in fact, is the safest, most versatile, 

every stage of production. An intricate ring main system, most practical source of power today. Its applications are 

fed from a bank of Atlas Copco compressors, supplies vast infinite. Using it increases productivity both of men and 

quantities of compressed air for oxidation processes; for the machines. Ask ICI. Better still ask us I 

control of intricate recording instruments; and in the fabrica¬ 
tion of synthetic fibre yarns. It is also used to operate air tools Group Headquarters: Atias Copco AB, Stockholm 1. Sweden. 

for turbine maintenance. Sales and service in over 100 countries. 


Above: Compressed air saturation of solution to test oxidation 
of industrial effluent. 


MiasCopco 


puts compressed sir 

to work for the world 
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Preparing for Tory Reform 


The Conservatives expect to become the government of 
Britain again some time next year, or else early the year 
after. There is no certainty in politics, but at present the 
odds are clearly in favour of this happening. 

The la.st time a Conservative government came back to 
power after six and a half years of Labour government, in 
1951, the major part of their first period of office was a time 
of remarkable economic succe.ss. Between late 1951 and 
late 1954 rationing was abolished, such derided election 
promises as Lord Woolton’s good red meat ” and Mr 
Macmillan’s annual 300,000 new houses were over-fulfilled, 
the balance of payments and the internal economy were 
returned, apparently painlessly, to equilibrium : an almost 
unbroken string of triumphs, which delighted and bewildered 
Conservative supporters in just about the same degree as the 
almost unbroken string of disasters since 1964 has depressed 
and bewildered Labour supporters. 

Twenty years later, it would obvioasly be very desirable 
if the Conservatives could turn the same trick again. Our 
guess is that the prospects for this—the hopes of another 
Tory mini-miracle in 1971-74 like that of 1951-54 —will 
hang largely on whether two things can happen in the next 
two years. They can be summarised as the need for a 
change in some branches of Britain’s conventional wisdom, 
and the need for a change in the Conservatives’ administra¬ 
tive preparation for power. 

Gaps in the conventional wisdom 

The main reason for the recovery of both confidence and 
equipoise in 1951-54 was that the Consttrvative government 
implemented from the outset a number of rather obvious 
economic policies which were recommended to it by the 
massed forces of civil service and Establishment opinion, 
but which had been resisted for political reasons during the 
Attlee years. Today, nearly two decades later, Britain is still 
ruled by the Establishment’s ideas much more than by gov¬ 
ernments. So the first national need is that between now and 
1971 there should be a shift of some opinions within the 
secret republic of the influence-wielders. 

In 1951 the two things that most urgently needed to be 
done within the British economy happened to be easy and 
natural for Conservative people to recognise. Both the civil 
service and the Conserv'ative party saw that it was absurd 


to keep food and cix^dit artificially cheap at a time when 
both were having to be lightly rationed by physical controls. 
When Mr Butler dared to make both dearer—'by abolishing 
the food subsidies and raising Bank rate above the Attlee 
government's impossibly low 2 per cent—the famous dash 
for freedom from rationing and controls became possible. The 
economy returned to internal equilibrium, and at that time 
a return to internal equilibrium also meant, pretty auto¬ 
matically, a return to external balance. This was because 
the attainment of external balance was really extremely easy 
in the first half of the 1950s, while there was worldwide dis¬ 
crimination against imports of manufactured goods from the 
dollar area, and while Britain’s main manufacturing competi¬ 
tors outside the dollar area (i.e. continental Europe and Japan) 
were still stunted as exporters because they were rebuilding 
their war-devastated economies. 

In 1971 it .seems likely that Conservative—and conven¬ 
tional—opinion will again recognise and put right two current 
faults in Labour’s economic policies. First, steps will probably 
be taken to regain control over the money supply ; indeed, 
lessons from Mr Nixon’s America may make that fashionable 
even before Labour goes out of power. Secondly, it is 
practically certain that during the next period of Conservative 
rule Britain will at last move to apply a proper law of con¬ 
tract to relations between trade unions and employers. 
Unfortunately, these steps, welcome though they will be, are 
unlikely to restore Britain’s economy to immediate and 
automatic health. At least three other recognitions of current 
Labour mistakes are needed, and at pre.sent Conservative and 
conventional opinion do not recognise them at all : 

(i) It is nowadays quite possible for Britain to have an 
adequate level of disinflation, and a run from sterling too. 
The reason Is that tin* pre.sent .sy.stem of fixed exchange rates 
assumes that all currencic'S will always march in exact step 
with one another in international financial esteem. During 
the 1970s they can’t and won’t, because different countries 
have different susceptibilities to different dangers in world 
trading and financial markets, different political systems, 
trade unions of differing .strengths and type.s, different past 
records of confidence-.slaking and different burdens of debt to 
rejjay. The only ways of combining a policy of efficient 
economic growth with balance of payments equilibrium may 
therefore be to stand ready either (a) to float the sterling 
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exchange rate or (b) to impose import controls. The former 
is definitely preferable, but Conservative opinion still regards 
it as irresponsible. Between now and 1971 an important 
educative process needs to be put in hand to {x^rauade Cain- 
servati\es that free market forces are as respectable in 
exchange markets as in other things. 

(•2) This does not mean that an cfTective policy for 
controlling internal demand will become less necessary. It 
will become* more necessary. Unfortunately, 196H has rubbed 
home the lesson that it is fatuous to suppost* that one can 
try to keep annual consumer demand within about i per 
cent of Jk^me target figure if money earnings c<ui rise by over 
I per cent in a single month, and then by another 1 
per cent the month after, even at a time when the unemploy¬ 
ment rate is 2| per cent, solely because of a rash of surrenders 
to trade union wage claims, sparked off by a decision not to 
stand up to a strike in a nationalised industry. This is what 
has happened since* the surrender to the railway unions at 
Penzance ‘ last Jul>. The past year has confinned that 
incomes policy is an indispensable weapon for managing the 
British economy, whatever the level of unemployment ; but 
the Conservatives at presernt continue to prefer not to 
believe it. 

(3j I’here is a medium-tenn need to ensure that consump¬ 
tion takes around 5 per cent less of Britain's gro.ss national 
product than it docs now, and that this amount is diverted 
to exports and investment. Mr Jenkins made draconian 
efforts to achieve a cut last year by the heaviest possible 
increases in taxation. They did not work. Admittedly, this 
was partly because incomes policy was so weak ; but it was 
also a sign that taxation has reached nearly to its limit as 
a weapon for curbing consumer demand, even while that 
5 per cent cut in consumption's share of gnp is still so 
necessary. The only way of achieving it is going to lx* by 
considerably reducing those parts of government expenditure 
which go to increase* personal consumption. This doc.s not 
mean cutting government expenditure on goods and services. 
Many branches of that (spending on schools, roads, envin)n- 
meiital amenities) are forms of investment that it Ls s('nsible 
to increase as a community grows richer. By the same token, 
however, it is also sensible to see that in a society which is 
growing generally richer welfare payments should go only and 
discriminatorily to the poorest. 

This selectivity is now going to have to be resorted to in 
a very* big way : including the biggest of all, which means 
that state old age pensions above the level actuarially paid 
for (which are the greater part of all old age pensions at 
present) should during the 1970s be paid only on proof of 
need. Other welfare l^nefits—such as family allowances and 
all housing subsidies—should be treated the same way. 
Ideally, indeed, the next Conservative government should 
lump all welfare lx*nefits into a single '' negative income 
tax,” paid only to families with incomes below a certain 
level per head. At one stage, it looked as if Conservative 
philosophy might move this way. There has recently been 
a shying-off. Very shortly now, the Labour Government is 
going to produce its latest pensions scheme as a white paper, 
almost certainly promising everybody over a certain age 
pensions even further than now above what they have 
actuarially paid for. The Conservatives are liable to join in 
with some version of the refrain ” us too.” Between now and 
1971, it is going to be important to try to educate Tories back 
toward.s selectivity again. 

Who’s the Butler ? 

The second prerequisite for Conservative economic success 
after the next election also needs to have its seeds sown 
during this period of opposition. This second prerequisite is 


that, between now and 1971, whoever is to be the Con- 
.servatives’ incoming Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
prepare to act as a statesman, rather than continue to react 
as a day-to-day politician. Here, tod, is relevant to look 
back to the Conservatives’ takeover of power in 1951. 

Many Tories Ixlicvc that the great powerhouse of the 
new policies they implemented last time was Mr R. A. 
Butler’s team of admirable young men at Con.servative 
Central Office (including Messrs Reginald Maudling, Iain 
Macleod and Enoch Powell). Not so. The main recommenda¬ 
tions were laid before Mr Butler after he became Chancellor 
by the Treasury civil service. Nevertheless, Mr Butler’s pre- 
1951 exposure to backroom brains-trusters in Conservative 
Central Office did have some real and residual importance. It 
meant that the incoming Chancellor had become used to form¬ 
ing his opinions by making intellectual choices between coher¬ 
ent cases presented in closely argued briefs. When Labour 
acceded in 1964, Mr Callaghan had not been nurtured in 
any such tradition. Various ad hoc committees had made 
suggestions to shadow Labour ministers of very varying 
worth, and often of striking mutual incompatibility. They 
tended to be pushed into the party’s programme if they 
looked clectorally popular. Mr Callaghan’s inclination at the 
moment of his accession was towards politely trying to find 
a way of implementing any advice that was given to him 
whenever at all possible ; but, when a choice had to be made, 
to favour the advice given by the most orthodox counsellors 
at times of crisis, and to balance that by accepting the advice 
given by the most unorthodox counsellors during any brief 
periods of non-crisis. The result was the mixture of alternately 
conservative, alternately cranky, but nearly always inconsis¬ 
tent behaviour which masqueraded as the Labour Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy between 1964 and 1967. 

It is a matter of great moment to Britain that any incoming 
Conservative government in 1971 should have been trained 
to follow the Butler rather than the Callaghan course. At 
present there Ls, frankly, room for apprehension about this. 
The shadow Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Iain Macleod, 
was a good departmental minister at both the Ministry of 
Labour and the Colonial Office ; he is also probably the 
best orator in British politics today. Unfortunately, while in 
opposition he gives the impression of enormously enjoying 
playing his politics in the same way as he once played for 
England at bridge : a game in which one keeps one’s hand 
hidden from everybody else, and alters one’s play according 
to whether one is vulnerable or invulnerable, and according 
to whether one is sitting second, third or fourth in hand, 
and in which there arc well known conventions under which 
one is to be understood by everybody as not meaning what 
one says, although one may occasionally be executing a 
double bluff by a psychic bid. This is the opposite of the 
way in which a future Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
desirably be preparing himself for the major reconstruction 
job that is going to be needed in Britain’s post-Wilson 
economy. 

Some observers believe that Mr Heath may therefore not 
choose Mr Macleod as his Chancellor, but may opt for 
somebody like Mr Anthony Barber. If so, the danger is that 
many will regard this as a sign that Mr Heath wants to be 
his own Chancellor in everything but name. This would be 
another serious mistake. The Conservatives sometimes com¬ 
plain that Labour’s economic policy has been ruined because 
the Department of Economic Affairs, the Ministry of 
Technology and others have interfered with the Treasury’s 
work. Actually, the Treasury has never aillowed these ineffec¬ 
tive^ subsidiary ministries to take any real part in the 
government of Britain. The only effective, and harmful, 
departmental interferences with the Treasury since 1964 have 
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come from the Prime Minister, as when Mr Wilson forbad 
anybody in the Treasury to talk or write any minutes about 
the need for devaluation before November, 1967. It will be 
a great mistake if Mr Heath interferes in the same lofty and 
uninformed way. 

To summarise, then. If the Conservatives are to have a 
chance of repeating 1951’s mini-miracle in 1971, it looks 
as if they will need to refurbish monetary policy, intnxluce 
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a proper law of contract for trade unions, be ready to be 
flexible about exchange rates, implement a statutory incomes 
policy, save huge sums on indiscriminate welfare benefits, 
and find (and give power to) a new R. A. Butler. At present, 
the odds appear to be in favour of them clearing only the 
first two of those six necessary hurdles. The country should 
watch critically for any glad signs that they might lx* schooling 
themselves to clear the other four. 



For History to Say 

At worst LBJ was much better than most people yet realise; at best, he will 
be remembered as the Great Completer 


On Monday Lyndon Johnson passes into the hands of the 
historians he is so worried about, and the historians will be 
kinder to him than his contemporaries have been. There have 
been very few American presidents—Mr Truman is the 
only other one in this century—who have so plainly had to 
wait until they were out of office before they could hope for 
an objective assessment of ilieir presidency.. There is no 
mystery about the reason for this. Mr Johnson’s weaknesses, 
which arc obvious ones, are largely w'eaknesses of style, of 
mannci and of tactics. It Is these things that have scratched 
the nerve-ends of the men who have had to work with him, 
and write about him. He would have been judged more 
generously if he had been blander, or wittier, or more self- 
deprecating, or more transparent: in fact, if he had been 
almost anything except the leathery, convoluted and ruseful 
old Texan he is. The result is that many of his contemporaries 
have failed to do justice to the aims which he set himself, 
and which to a fair extent he has achieved, because of 
their obsession with the manner in which he went about it. 
It has been the judgment of men too deep among the 
trees to see the wood. Mr Johnson will have to wait for the 
men of the 1970s to deliver a more detached verdict ; and 
their verdict is likely to be that he was a much better presi¬ 
dent than most people yet realise. 

The gods were good to Mr Johnson on his way to power. 
They gave him, in Texas, the best sext of springboard into 
national politics for a man of hLs populist temperament ; in 
the Senate, they gave him the ideal forum for his particular 
type of political skill ; and in 1963, with the assassination 
of John Kennedy, they gave him the key to the White House 
in the only way in which that key might have come to a 
southerner. But once he had got to the top the gods withdrew 
their favour. 

The mid-1960s have been an abominably but unavoidably 
difficult period for the United States. This was the period in 
which the countries of western Europe had recovered from the 
destruction of the second world war well enough to produce 
at least one sustained rebellion against the American leader¬ 
ship of the 1940s and 1950s. As it happened, the rebel was 
General de Gaulle, but if he had not tried it somebody else 
probably would have. This was also the period in which the 
much greater revulsion in eastern Europe against Russia’s 
far more brutal domination of that half of the continent 
pushed the leaders of the Soviet Union back into a neo¬ 
stalinist conservatism, and thereby made a Russian-American 
understanding harder to achieve. The mid-1960s brought the 
challenge by south-east Asia’s communists to the point where 
the United States either, had to fight on the mainland of Asia 
or accept its exclusion from most of the area. Above all, these 
years saw the slow emancipation of the Negroes in America 
itself come to its moment of crisis ; the moment when the lid 


had been unscrewed just enough for passive resistance to turn 
itself into a violent as.sertion of rights. All these things would 
have happened whoever was President of the United States. 
It was JVIr Johnson’s bad luck that he was there when they 
happened. 

The historians will almost certainly decide that the main 
decision of President Johnson’s foreign policy was the right 
one. He saw that the combination of a pugnacious China 
and an increasingly quiescent Russia—which is how Russia 
looked until last August—required two quite different policies 
for the two parts of the communist world. President Kennedy 
had half-seen this, but he had not carried it through to its 
logical conclusion. Mr Kennedy’s preoccupation with 
General de Gaulle’s threat to the unity of the western alliance 
led him into a search for a nuclear partnership with Ger¬ 
many that would probably have ruled out the hope of an 
understanding with th:* Soviet Union for a long time. President 
Johnson saw the danger, and acted accordingly. He decided 
to ignore General de Gaulle’s rebellion, in the belief that it 
would eventually collapse out of its own weakness ; the events 
of the past year suggest that his belief was sound. He 
decided that an agreement with Russia was more important 
than giving satisfaction to the Germans, and dropped the 
plan for a fleet of nuclear-armed submarines with Germans 
aboard. The full flowering of this new policy came in October 
1966, when Mr Johnson in effect offered to accept the status 
quo in Europe in return for Russian co-operation in other 
matters. He could not foresee then that the liberal movement 
in eastern Europe, and particularly in Czechoslovakia, was 
going to produce a panic-stricken relapse into obscurantism 
in Russia itself. It did, and the success or failure of his policy 
now depends on how long the new obscurantism in Russia 
lasts. Yet it remains true that Mr Johnson’s policy is the only 
way in which the west can actively encourage Russia’s return 
to some kind of normality. If Russia’s lexers realise that 
before it is too late, Mr Nixon may gather the crop that Mr 
Johnson sowed. 

But the other side to the search for an understanding 
with Europe’s communists was resistance to the overt 
expansionism of the Asian communists. It is clear that Mr 
Johnson and his advisers made a number of tactical miscal¬ 
culations when they sent an American army to Vietnam in 
1965. They overestimated what the American advantage in 
firepower could achieve in a terrain like Vietnam’s. They 
therefore underestimated the length of time North Vietnam 
could go on fighting. Their long-term aim was the creation 
of an American-Asian community that could balance the 
power of China as the American-European community has 
balanced the power of Russia in the past 20 years ; but they 
found themselves fighting in Vietnam before they had worked 
out how on earth such a community was to be constructed 
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in the very different environment of backward and bickering 
Asia. 

This is why President Johnson leaves office not knowing 
whether the second half of his foreign policy will survive 
him. The next couple of years will decide that. But at least 
Mr Johnson has kept alive the possibility that the United 
States will be able to play more than a spectator’s part in 
what happens on the southern periphery of the Asian com¬ 
munist world, it is still possible that South Vietnam will 
emerge from the war under a non-communist government. 
The United States has established a position in Thailand 
which it may be able to use even if South Vietnam falls. 
The effort has cost the Americans a great deal, and it has 
cost Mr Johnson the presidency. But if he had not made 
the effort, and if South Vietnam had collapsed in 1965, the 
probability Is that much else in south-east Asia would be 
in the melting pot today, and that the Rassians as well as 
the Chinese would be in there stirring the jx)l. His choice in 
1965 lay between two appalling options. The one he chose 
still seems, on balance, likely to be the less appalling in the 
long run. 

In his Asian policy, and in his dealings with Russia, Mr 
John.son has pursued the logic of the policies started by his 
immediate predeces.sf>rs. What he has done in the United 
States itself has deeper roots. History will probably decide 
that Mr Johnson has not been a great innovator, but it will 
have to recognise' his talents as the Great Completer. The 
America he has had to deal with is a country in transition 
between the last stages of the old sort of industrial society 
and the first stages of a new kind of society, which will be as 
different from the industrial society wc have known in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries as this industrial society 
was from the rural societies that preceded it. Mr Johnson 
de.servT.s to be remembered as the man who made it possible 
for the lail-t'iid of the American population to catch up with 
the benefit.s of the industrial society while the vanguard was 
pushing on into the new world ahead. The communities of 
the lefl-behind—above all, the Negro poor—have now been 
provided with laws, if not always much more than the ban- 
laws, that give them a chance to narrow the gap that 
separates them from the others. In this sense Mr Johnson has 
been the latest, and perhaps even the most .succes.sful, of the 
great reformers of the American liberal tradition. 

He has achieved this by two main groups of measun-s. 
First, the Johnson Administration has substantially increased 
the number of channels by which the federal government can 
provide money for bettering the lot of poor people in general: 
for their education, for job-training, for the reclamation of 


those who have fallen completely out of normal society. 
The actual running of these programmes has not been easy. 
The states and local authorities have not liked this inter¬ 
vention by the federal government aver their heads. But now 
that the states are being brought in to the administration of 
the programmes the reservoir of federal spending-power 
should really .start to make itself felt. 

Second, the st'ries of civil rights laws passed under Mr 
Johnson’s presidency has now given the Negro population 
legal equality in every aspect of life open to law-making. It is 
true that there remains the problem of enforcing these laws. 
There also remains the problem of persuading the Negro 
community to live peacefully within the framework provided 
by legal equality. After all, that is not what the black-power 
people are after. These are reasonable reservations to make 
about the Johnson legislation. But it is not a reasonable 
criticism to point out that the pa&sing of these laws has 
coincided with the explosion of violence in the Negro slums 
since 1964. The moment of greatest danger in dealing 
with any underprivileged community comes precisely when 
it hiLS acquired ju.si enough liberty, and just enough 
material power, to hurl itself against the barriers that .still 
block its way to real equality. Mr Johnson’s achievement is 
to have removed as many of these remaining barriers as the 
law-making jx>wer can get at. If the United States regains a 
.semblance of racial peace in the 1970s, it will be due to 
Mr Johnson as much as to anyone else. 

Mr John.son has written the end of one chapter 
of American history. The next chapter, which is the pioneering 
advance of the United States into what can only be called 
the po.st-indu.strial society, has already begun. By 19B5, if 
present trends continue, the United States will each year be 
producing twice as much extra wealth, over and above what 
it is producing now, as the total present national income of the 
.Soviet Union. Something like three-quarters of the population 
of its cities will be college graduates. 1 elcvision and computers 
will have changed tin* way people communicate witli one 
another, and the way industi7 organisers itself, to an extent far 
beyond the reach of the model-T devices we use now. This 
new society will produce huge new problems and new tensions. 
The next two or three presidents will be kept busy just to 
realise' what the problems arc, let alone solve them. It will 
not be the sort of America that Mr Johnson would have biren 
equipped to deal with. It may not even be the sort of 
place he would enjoy living in. But he can say, as the 
historians will, that he set his hand to clearing up 
some of the worst of the left-over problems of the old America 
in time for the changes that lie ahead. 



That Platform in Space 

The latest Russian space achievement could be just a major step 
towards the moon—or something much more ominous 


No one should fool thrmselvcs that what Russia has done this 
week does anything other than put space into a new dimen¬ 
sion. Four men,‘ 150 miles high—from where, they say, the 
carth looks good and beautiful- -edged the equivalent of two 
;^o-foot long trailers together until they touched and could 
be locked to form the nucleas of every .spaceman’.s dream : 
permanent, comfortable living quarters orbiting the earth. It 
took them le.ss than an hour. The cons are all mod; each 
Soyuz space capsule is thought to be able to house six men, 
with .separate rooms for livitfEttd sleeping. Remembering the 
American astronauts’ concumins as they orbited the menm, 
how they complained about the difficulty of sleeping while 


the others worked, this Soviet preoccupation with creature 
comfort is .st'nsible—and also sinister. 

What are they doing it for ? Why have, they spent .st) long 
developing these huge space .stmi-detacheds ? The Soyuz 
spaceships have* been a pack of trouble from the start ; the 
first, in which Colonel Komarov was killed, was launched 
nearly two years ago, went wrong, and was ordered back to 
biise after only a few orbits. It destroyed both itself and 
(k)lonel Komarov when the landing parachutes got tangled, 
and it was not until last October that the Russians felt they 
coutfl entrust another man to one of them again. That flight 
did not seem much of a success either. The first capsule went 
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up with one man on board, just as it did this time. But the 
second one was sent up empty, after what looked like a 
change of plan. There was a short, and rather inconclusive, 
link-up between the manned and the unmanned spaceships, 
and the two came separately back to earth. As just the same 
thing had been done with a pair of unmanned spaceships a 
year before, it all seemed a bit of an anti-climax. 

Not so this time. Comforting feelings the Americans might 
have had about breaking the back of the Soviet lead in space, 
or hopes that the Russians were running out of ideas the way 
the Americans have, cannot survive Thursday’s achievement. 
The sheer technical difficulty of two objects making contact 
in space gets underestimated by groundlings. Both arc travel¬ 
ling at 18,000 miles an hour, and not in straight lines but in 
circles. What the Russians have done is less difficult than what 
the Americans hope to do when they try to land a space 
capsule on the moon later this year, and expect it to get back 
again into the same orbit as its mother capsule. But it is the 
scale on which the Russians arc doing it that must cause 
concern. 

There are two ways of getting into space. One Ls to send 
everything up in the one big rocket, as the Americans are 
firing their astronauts to the moon. The other is to send the 
items up separately, and link them together in orbit just 
above the earth, as the Russians have done this week. Suppose 
each Soyuz can indeed house six men. Then the two linked 
together could hold up to a dozen, and the four who com¬ 
pleted the link-up procedure are plainly over-housed. Another 
rocket could be sent up with more cosmonauts, or with a 
relief crew and more equipment to lake over from the first 
lot. In the long tenn, this is the only way to get into space on 
any scale. The weakness of rockets as a form of transport is 
the way that quite a small increase in payload produces a 
disproportionate rise in the size of the rocket needed to launch 
it ; the rocket that launched the American astronauts to the 
moon weighed nearly [^,000 tons, less than 2 per cent of 
which was accounted for by the actual space capsule. Enlarge 
the capsule and its .support systems so that it can accom¬ 
modate four men instead of three, and the launching rocket 
would reach even more staggering proportions. Space jobs 
that require more than a handful of men will have to be 
tackled the Russian way. 

Once the choice has been made, engineers maintain that 
there need be no limit to the size the space stations can reach. 
The object is to make them large enough to be able to house 
their own oxygen and water recovery systems and to set them 
spinning in a way that will give them an element of artificial 
gravity that will alleviate the worst discomforts of living in 
wcightle.ss space, including several that most commentators 
arc usually too delicate to mention. These big, whecl-likc 
structures are many years away ; compared with them, what 
the Soviet co.smonauts are putting together is no better than 
nissen huts. But they are nissen huts in which a host of name¬ 
less activities could be carried out in considerable secrecy. 



How they linked up. (1) Docking units: (2) self-aligning aerials: 
(3} solar cell panels: (4) radio aeriais. Each Soyuz is probably 30ft 
long, lOlt wide, and weighs about 30 tons. Trials with unmanned 
prototypes (shown here) took place in 1967 

This is the rub. Any good space manual declares that these 
orbiting platforms are invaluable for leisurely research and 
the handling of instruments too big or too numerous to fit into 
the normal spacc.sliip. They arc potential launching pads for 
spaceships intended to travel farther into space, which are 
too big to be sent up in one piece from the earth. The con¬ 
ditions in space are ideally suited to a range of industrial 
processes; some medical conditions may respond to them too. 
And so on and so on. But if the space platforms can do all 
that, what cannot they do for the military ? 

A treaty has been drawn up by the United Nations, 10 
which the Russians are signatories, that bans nuclear weapons 
in space, and astronauts have occasionally shown signs of 
slight disorientation and a Messiah complex that has made 
both the Americans and the Russians chary of entrusting 
them with nuclear weapons in orbit—and therefore willing 
and eager to sign the treaty. But a sizeable space crew puls 
the question in a new light and, w’ilhout wanting to accuse 
the Russians of bad taith, ju.st how does anyone know that 
the only military uses to which they will put their space plat¬ 
forms are passive ones like reconnaissance and communica¬ 
tions ? In a .shcK>ting war, these platforms are very vulnerable 
—after the shooting starts. But their orbits mean they could 
launch a surprise attack from only 100 miles away, instead 
of sc'vcral thousand, and their position in space means they 
might, possibly, form the base for the only effective form oi 
anti-missile defence that seems likely to be developed. 

The Americans know all this, and have their own plans for 
what they call orbiting laboratories that will at the very least 
allow them to keep a neighbourly eye on what the Russians 
are up to. But these consist of small, two-man spaceships 
rocket-launched in the usual way. They do not compare with 
the assembly jobs the Russians are attempting to tackle—the 
cosmonauts’ space transfer shortly after the docking was an 
integral part of this. The Soviet and American paths to space 
diverged when President Kennedy decided to go in one; shot 
to the moon. If the Americans now want to change course it 
may take them quite some time. 



Good To See You, Or Something 

The Commonwealth prime ministers came, they talked, and, although they did 
their best to give precisely the opposite impression, they probably 
learned something new, too 


The Commonwealth is neither much better nor much worse : 
it is simply much the same. And it will go on that way. Even 
if some of the big countries leave it or their prime ministers 
resolve personally never to attend it again, even if Britain 
itself were to walk out of it one fine day, the Commonwealth 


would still go on. For the prime ministers of the little 
countries, and they arc by now much the majority of the 
membership, there is no other free stage that suits thei^ quite 
so well. The United Nations does not offer them thisf'samc 
opportunity or publicity. To meet in a communications 
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centre such as London is most suitable of all, but Ottawa 
will be nearly as acceptable one day. It is better for all 
concerned to forget what happened after the first and only 
meeting at Lagos. 

The purpose of the Commonwealth is, first, to meet, and 
second, to argue. The argument is generally useful, or has 
been held to be so, even if it seldom ends in any agreement. 
It is very much like making friends and enemies on board 
ship: the intensity of the relationship ends when the voyage 
is over and the passengers scatter for home. And the 
Commonwealth is still the only cruise that most of the 
passengers, the Asian semi-democracies, the African 
developers, even the old while dominions, can go on without 
changing their habits altogether. Whether the experience still 
counts for very much is another matter. 

This time it has seemed to matter a little less than before. 
Mr Wilson’s chairmanship has been successful and even 
skilful, and deserved better than the complaint by Tunku 
Abdul Rahman that everyone should be given a shot at the 
job. But Mr Wilson this time has actually removed the old 
conference ingredient that kept the Commonwealth together 
and gave each prime minister an habitual role: he told the 
prime ministers himself that he was not going back to the 
old Nibmar policy (No independence before majority rule) in 
Rhodesia, and he let Mr Callaghan say that Britain’s 
policy on coloured immigration would not be changed either, 
whatever the conference said. These were held to be highly 
popular remarks in Britain, but the very announcement that 
Britain-baiting would not affect or deflect British policy in 
any way meant that Britain it.self could no Ibnger play the 
martyr, the chagrined east Africans were changed overnight 
from heroes into villains plotting a boycott, the Canadians 
were not required to mediate earnestly, and the cast Asians 
and Australasians felt freer to bang the table in a right-wing 
way themselves. This was more trendy for Mr Wilson’s 
Commonwealth than Mr Trudeau sliding down the 
banisters. 

Mr Wilson may be wishing that he had been tougher 
about following his own policy on Rhodesia long before 
1969, but he brought the switch off sensibly and dexterously 
this lime, and no one called his bluff. It is a long time, after 
all, since anyone p)sitively called anyone’s bluff in the 
Commonwealth. But Mr Callaghan did not do quite so 
w< ll. Any man who steered the Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act through the Commons starts at an argumentative disad¬ 
vantage, and Mr Callaghan was visibly vulnerable to the 
recriminations of President Obote—\vhich meant that he 
was ver\' vulnerable indeed. It is true that the east Africans 
saved him, and antagoni.sed a further swathe of British 
opinion, by staying aw'ay from the discussions alxmt what to 
do with their Asians who have British passports, for whatever 
they are worth. But both sides were, in their own ways, wrong. 

Mr Callaghan was wrong to let it be understood at home 
as well as throughout the Commonwealth that to the British 
Government all blacks and browns are the same: that if 
too many browns are kicked out by blacks and arrive in the 
immigration channel at London airport then no blacks or 
browns are to be let in from anywhere else, even if they 
happen to be the flesh and blood of subjects of the Queen 
already living here. It should not have to be repeated that 
this overbearing exaggeration of what Mr Callaghan thinks, 
tactically, is a toughly impressive line simply does not 
advance race relations in this country, whatever it does, 
or does not, do for them in east Africa. Mr Callaghan 
continues to give the impression of a Home Secretary who 
woul^ not personally subscribe to a great deal of what he 
thinks is politically necessary to .say. He is not doing himself 
justice. 


But the cast Africans were also very wrong themselves to 
reject the fundamental function of the Commonwealth as a 
forum where countries express their differences, argue about 
them and do not agree to differ until they have painfully failed 
to reconcile them. No doubt the east African leaders, all 
highly intelligent men, sensed themselves to be in rather a 
moral mess about what has apparently become politically 
necessary for them to do back home. So they put the most 
truculent face they possibly could on things. This is a genuine 
pity. It is a tactic at least three years out of date. It is now 
almost impossible to make British opinion morally ashamed 
about restrictive! action against coloured immigrants. That 
says little enough for this country, but the fact is that it no 
longer has any liberal feelings of guilt about its behaviour and 
its legacy as a colonial power. Quite the re verst: : it is now 
demanding a greater sense of realism among Commonwealth 
governments, both in their words and their actions, as tlie 
price of Britain’s continued interest in the Commonwealth 
at all. This is not a country clinging to a pseudo-im[X!rial link 
at all costs any more. 

In the years in which African nationalism has exercised 
independent power, the impression has steadily grown in 
Britain that many of these new countries have been unneces¬ 
sarily antagonistic to the interests and feelings of this country. 
Most British television viewers and newspaper readers do not 
go any more deeply into the rights and wrongs of the 
predicament of Africa’s Asians than the people of any other 
country go into matters a long way away from them. They 
do not keep a tally of how African Commonwealth members 
vote with or against Britain at the United Nations on a 
(jiM’slion like, .say, Gibraltar or even on Rhodesia, where they 
are resigned to great indignation. What tends to stick in 
their minds is the impression of which countries’ leaders 
and ministers continually denigrate Britain, oppose it almost 
automatically, tell open lies about it, and act as if they 
wen^ in a state of actual and inevitable enmity to this country. 
To the small, sophisticated, actively pro-Commonwealth 
diplomatic community that meets the prime ministers in 
London it seems absurd to suppose that the names of Kaunda, 
Mboya, Nycrere and Obote arc those of inevitable enemie.s. 
But to most people in Britain this is now no longer so. They 
prefer the apparent detachment and realism of Mr Lee 
Kiuui Yew. Mr Callaghan, like Mr Lee, knows that. 

When the Commonwealth meets again some of these 
lessons may have been digested by the worst offenders this 
time. If they have, if the new currents which run in the 
Commonwealth and in Britain itself are better understood, 
then the next meeting may turn out to be more adult than 
this one has been. But whether that is .so or not, the Common¬ 
wealth will still go on : on its own, peculiar felicific calculus 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number of very peculiar 
prime ministers is still served by it. 
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URUGUAY PARAGUAY 

With the headlong rise in prices at last checked and produc¬ 
tion and exports rising, the prospects for the Uruguayan 
economy in 1969 are better than they have been for some 
years. This review analyses current performance and pros¬ 
pects in detail, for both Uruguay and Paraguay. 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Lin Piao will get a party 
that won't answer back 


At last one can begin to write the obituary 
of China's cultural revolution. Prepara¬ 
tions for a ninth party congress this year 
and the drafting of a new party constitu¬ 
tion are convincing evidence that—after 
nearly three years of near-chaos—Mao 
l\se-tung has finally opted foi a pohcy of 
stabilisation. 

The congress and the constiitivtion are 
meant to re-establish the Chinese com¬ 
munist party as the single unamtested 
source of authority at every level of 
Chinese life. If the new party manages to 
slip easily into the shoes of the Old, this 
should put an end to the bitter local 
power struggles that have accounted for 
most of the violence of the past years. 
Even Mao has liad enough of this aspect 
of his “ extensive democracy.” But by 
accepting 'the need to revive the party 
bureaucracy, Mao is not abandoning those 
anti-bureaucratic thoughts of his which 
prompted the cultural revolution in the 
first place. The draft constitution suggests 
that he thinks he has come up with a 
new model party which will really be the 
revolutionary instrument he wants. 

Of course there is a certain amount of 
humbug in any discussion of communist 
party constitutions and structures. A 
powerful leader can always make of them 
what he will. Mao managed to stretch 
the previous Chinese party constitution to 
suit his purposes, not least by paralysing 
the party altogether in the course of the 
cultural revolution. But communist con¬ 
stitutions do have some importance, if not 
as guarantees of future practice then as 
expressions of present intentions. And in 
this sense the constitution of 1969 looks 
significantly different from the two earlier 
versions of 1945 and 1956. 

By •'its very brevity and lack of detail, 
the new constitution is a more flexible 
document than 'its predecessors (though 
this may be partly due to omissions or 
errors in the 'text now available in Lon¬ 
don). Numerous sections on procedure 
have been pared down and long lists of 
the rights and responsibilities of party 
members have been telescoped into a few 
injunctions, mainly to study and transmit 
the thoughts of Mao. All this is consistent 
with Mao's frequent instructions on simpli¬ 
fying administration and with the whole 
cultural revolutionary campaugn again.st 


bureaucratism as a heresy inspired by I.iu 
Shao-chi. But along with certain positive 
changes in party rules, it give.s the party 
leader more legal authority to manipulate 
the party. And to erase any doubts about 
who the next leader will be, it formally 
names Lin Piao as Mao's successor. 

The principal organs of the coininunist 
party appear to have been down-graded 
in the new constitution by the provision 
for less frequent meetings. The national 
party congress, which was .scheduled to 
meet annually in the 1956 con.stitution, is 
now to meet only once in five years. In 
fact, the amgress has not met even that 
often ; the forthcoming ninth congress will 
be the first meeting of the party's highest 
policy-making IxKiy in ii years. Similarlv, 
provincial party congres.scs which were 
also .supposed to meet annually, and are 
now to meet each 3 years, never fulfilled 
their quota of meetings. The central com¬ 
mittee, which was meant to meet twice a 
year, did not hold any plenums at all 
between 1962 and 1966 and is not now 
scheduled for any regular sessions. So to 
some extent the new constitution 'is just 
bringing law into line with actual practice. 
But it is also doing more than that: the 
reduced frequency of required party meet¬ 
ings cannot help but ntake it easier for 
the congresses and the central committee 
•to be by-passed (the party secretariat seems 
to have been dropped altogether) and for 
power to be concentrated, without legal 
obstacle, at the top. 

Other provisions of the new constitution 
which could facilitate the concentration of 
power are the elimination of the probation 
period for new party members and the 
new method of choosing party leaders by 
democratic consultation ” as well as 
election. Again, this difference is one of 
theory ; Chinese party elections have 
never been elections as we know them. But 
now a party leader can stay within the 
letter of the law and ram through his 
policies—as Mao did at the beginning of 
the cultural revolution—^by packing the 
membership of the relevant party organ 
with reliable allies. 

These changes in party rules may well 
be part of even more important changes in 
the status of the communist party in 
Chinese society. The new abbreviated 
constitution does not include the long 




Yesterday China, today tha world. 


economic policy .statement of previous cofi- 
.•ititutions ; this may be because China's 
leaders are still too busy cleaning up the 
ravages of the cultural revolution to look 
ahead. But combined with the omission of 
any reference to the administrative func¬ 
tions of the party, it suggests that Mat^ 
may be trying to save the new paity from 
bureaucratism by restricting it to its 
^ poH'tical role while leaving day-to-day 
administration to the civil servants. At the 
same time, Mao evidently intends to 
institutionalise the values of the cultural 
revolution, for the party’s mission is dcs’ 
cribed in unprecedentedly militant leniis 
as “ leading the proletariat anti the 
revolutionary masses in carrying out a 
fierce fight against the class enemy.” 

The same militant approach is reflected 
in the pronouncements on foreign policy. 
Clearly China's view of the world has 
altered radically since the days of the 
Bandung spirit in 1956 when China was 
peddling “ peaceful coexistence ” and was 
even putting out peace feelers to the 
United States. The new constitution sees 
China as co-operating only with ** genu¬ 
inely marxist-leninist political parties ” 
(which specifically does not include the 
present “ revisionist ” Soviet party) and 
“ oppressed peoples ” who take Maoism a.s 
their creed. And while the “ final aim ” of 
the Chinese communist party is still t<^ 
realise communism, its field of operations 
'is no longer China alone. The modifying 
phrase ” in China ” has been deleted. 
Today China's stage is the world. 
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Czechoslovakia 

If you can't beat 
them, mock them 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

The Czech intellectuals are proud of tlie 
example they have set over the past year: 
perhaps in the long run they liave opened 
the door to freedom throughout eastern 
Europe. They speak with astonishing 
frankness, pointing out only too correctly 
that in none of the five countries which 
took part in the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
is this possible. In any case, most of them 
have exposed themselves so completely 
that they cannot go back on what they 
have said or written. The Russians cannot 
deport the whole nation, they say. At this 
point in the conversation someone is sure 
to point out that this is an illusion : the 
Russians are quite capable of doing so. 

The Russians are probably trying to 
build up tension between Czeclis and 
Slovaks by encouraging Mr Husak, the 
Slovak nationalist imprisoned by Novotny. 
But for the Czech intellectuals the prob¬ 
lem is not as simple as that. The Slovak 
writers were m the van of the anti¬ 
dogmatist movement last year, and Mr 
Husak is not piopular in Slovakia. An¬ 
other Slovak, Dubcek, is the man best¬ 
loved by both Czech and Slovak intellec¬ 
tuals although he himself is not an 
intellectual at all. For Mr Dubcek is felt 
to belong to the Protestant (in the largest 
sense) tradition of the pro-Czech Slovaks, 
such as Thomas Masaryk, while Husak 
seems to fit rather into the narrower 
Catholic inheritance which led the fol¬ 
lowers of Hlinka, after his death, into 
accepting satellite status within Hitlers 
Europe. 

For 20 years Masaryk and Beiies might 
not l)e mentioned and their books were 
burnt. But after Novotny’s fall last year 
their names came hack in a big way. Now 
care has to be observed, in the official 
exhibition organi.sed to celebrate the 30th 
anniversary of the Munich agreement, 
along with many more obvious things, 
there are also hand-written notes from 
Masaryk and Benes sent home during die 
first world war. Communist historians are 
now rewriting the history of the first 
Czechoslovak republic .so as to ** rehabili¬ 
tate *’ Masaryk and Irenes. They do not 
wish to change the socialist organisation 
of their society, but they all believe that 
the truth .should l)e written about the 
fathers of the pre-socialist republic. 

Another group of intellectuals, which 
may not be influential but, relatively, is not 
small consists of the people who were 
imprisoned and maltreated in the 1950s 
or earlier simply because they Are not 
communists. I’hose who sufT^mP worst 
were followers of. Elenes who been 

active in Britilih JOufing the last war. Some 
were in pri$jdili'%r forc«l labour camps for 
12 to 15''years. Now they have l.>cen 
“ rehabilitated ” and havc^ received .some 
compensation, though not all that is due to 
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them. It is touching to sec how much 
some communist intellectuals concern 
themselves with the fate of these non- 
communist unfortunates. 

The students are the junior branch of 
the intellectuals. Some of them of course 
join in on the reforming side just to 
be daring ; some are even going back to 
the churches because this used to be 
officially frowned on. 'Fhe great majority 
are devoted to the cause of the reformers 
and would be willing to pay heavily for 
their devotion. Indeed, their seniors are 
much afraid that any student demonstra¬ 
tions would be used by the Russians as a 
pretext to “ restore order.” The metal¬ 
workers’ threat of a general strike also 
genuinely worried the intellectuals, 
altfiough they are happy to find the 
workers in far closer harmony with them¬ 
selves than they were for most of last 
year. The printers’ refusal last weekend 
to print the new communist party paper 
Tribuna, on the ground that it contained 
material hostile to the post-Januai*y policy, 
was an example of the workers’ active 
and effective co-operation. 

Wherever one goes among the Czecho¬ 
slovak intellectuals, jokes at the expense of 
the dogmatists at home or abroad are the 
order of the day. People in official circles 
amuse themselves by calculating the 
number of ministers to the square kilo¬ 
metre since the inflation of posts caused 
by the federalisation of the government. A 
highly intelligent graduate student expres¬ 
sed regret the other day that the Czechs 
were becoming a nation composed entirely 
of Schweiks. Certainly in Henlein’s days 
they didn’t make jokes about him. 

Poland 


The Jewish exodus 


Each night a train lx)und for Vienna 
.steams out of one of Warsaw’s railway 
stations. For many months now its pas- 
.sengers have usually included a contingent 
of about 25 Jewish emigrapls. They are 
seen off hv a crowd of friends and rela¬ 
tives amid tears and emotional scenes. 
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Before they can board the train they have 
to go through customs where their belong¬ 
ings are subjected to a minute and some¬ 
times destructive search—even the spines 
of books are brolfen open, (^ne night not 
so long ago Polish television cameramen 
came along to record the scene. Accord¬ 
ing to an evewitness, w'hile the filming was 
going on the customs officials were scrupu¬ 
lously polite ; but as soon as it stopped, 
those Jews who had pas.sed through under 
the protection, as it were, of the cameras 
were called back and subjected to the 
usual exhaustive search. 

Apart from a general fear of what the 
future liolds for them in a country where 
the authorities deliberately encourage anti- 
.Semitic prejudice, the most common 
specific reason for a Polish Jew to emigrate 
is that he lias been forced out of hi.s job ; 
sometimes, wlien a flat goes with the job, 
this means losing his accommodation as 
well. No accurate estimate ir possible of 
how many have emigrated .since the anti- 
semi tic campaign began after the .student 
disturbances la.st March. According to a 
booklet published by the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs in November, about 14,000 
Jews (which is pmbably more than half 
of the remaining Jewish community in 
Poland) have registered to emigrate and 
some 3,000 have actuallv left. Other 
e.stimates of those who have actually gone 
are higher, ranging from 5,0()0 to 7,000. 
Every Polish Jew who.se job allow.s him 
acce.ss to information which might be used 
again.st the state is obliged to remain in 
the country for 12 months after he has 
left hi.s job ; this means that hundreds of 
Jews must face a long wait—probably 
without a job—before they can actually 
leave. 

Although the Polish authorities can 
hardly have any objections to the Jewish 
exodus, they are making it as unplea.sant 
and difficult as possible. Before a Jew ran 
obtain emigration papers, he has to 
renounce his Pol'ish nationality at police 
headquarters. I'he fee is 5,000 zlotys 
(about two months’ pay on average) 
and the procedure is said to be distressing 
and humiliating. The would-be emigrant 
must produce a certificate i.ssued by his 
local authority, stating that he has leh his 
flat or house in “ perfect condition.” 
Before issuing the certificate, the local 
authority inspects the premises and usually 
'insi.sts that they he redecorated at the 
occupant’s expense. 

The emigrant must also produce various 
other certificates—to show he is not 
leaving any unpaid debts, that he has been 
struck off the register of his doctor, his 
dentist, his library, and so on. He has no 
legal fjossibility, either immediately or 
later, of transferring any savings or other 
financial resources abroad, and there is a 
strict limit—in some cases apparently 
amounting almost to a total prohibdtion— 
on the amount of household goods and 
other material possessions he can take witli 
him. Not content with virtually forcing 
many of their Jewish citizens to emigraite, 
the I^lish authorities seem also determined 
to make their new fife as bleak and difficult 
as thev can. 
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Holland 
pulls a fast move 

So does KIJi-Holand’s inteiiiatioiial freightmat^ 


Holland lies in the heart of a consumer market of 150 million. Which, 
together with its geographical assets, makes it a natural distribution 
centre. A fact that made many Dutchmen do some hist thinking. Fast 
thinking about fast moving. And the result? An efficient, ultra-modern 
transportation network that can put your product in any part of that 
market, or the world, in hours. By barge, road, rail, sea or air. And 
save you a packet in the process. And that's where KLM comes in. 
We’re an integral part of Holland’s fast moving trade set-up. With nearly 
half a century of freight handling experience. And the most modern 
equipment in the business to back it up. Our huge route network makes 
Holland the air freight hub of 95 cities in 65 countries. With home base 
at Amsterdam International Airport. Where a complete KLM cargo jet 
can be unloaded in 30 minutes. Where freight is handled and forwarded 
by computer. Where transit times are short, onward connections frequent 
and bonded warehouse facilities are available on the spot. So now it’s 
your move. Check with our teams of 
freight specialists. One near you. Ask 
them about our reputation too. Of being 
the most reliable airline in the world. 


ROVAL DUTCH AIRLINBS 















You can make reservations 
now for accommodation in 
the new Kuwait Hilton. The 
Kuwait Hilton is near the 
Fahad-AI-Salem Street 
Commercial centre, close to 
government offices. It's the 
tallest building in Kuwait, 
completely air-conditioned, 
with 235 guest rooms, each 
with a balcony view of the 
Arabian Gulf or the city. It 
has a swimming pool, health 
club, sauna baths, shopping 
arcade, eight-lane bowling 
alley, superb restaurants and a 
rooftop supper club. 

The Kuwait Hilton also has 
extensive meeting facilities for 
50 to 750 persons, and 


complete audio and visual 
equipment. 

^jpFor reservations, call 
your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel, or Hilton Reservation 
Service. In the United 
Kingdom call 01-493 8888. 

Best way to fly to Kuwait is 
via Kuwait Airways. Call any 
Kuwait Airways offlee for 
reservations. 
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DUBAI The British Bank of 

the Middle East, a Member 
of The Hongkong Bank Group is 
there. With Branches throughout the 
Trucial States the Bank, like all 
Members of The Group, welcomes 
enquiries and is able to provide 
the latest information and expert 
advice on every aspect of trade 
and finance in this area. 

THE HONGKONG BANK 
GROUP 

THE HONGKONO AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East, United Kingdom, Europe and 
United States of America 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

United States of America 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong, i^he Far East and United Kingdom 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East, North Africa and United Kingdom 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

Australia 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Here too 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LUSAKA 


About 800 Asian traders have been put 
out of business in Zambia because they are 
not citizens ; a serious matter for the 
entire community of 10,000. which, for 
historical reasons, is almost completely 
dependent on trade. 

Asians have tended to dominate trade 
in rural areas and the African subuibs of 
the towns. Now non-Zambians are barred 
from retail trade outside ten ** prescribed 
areas —basically the business centres of 
ten major towns. But there is not yet a 
second Kenya here. For the moment, the 
Asians (mostly of Indian origin, some two- 
thirds of them with British passports) are 
staying put. 

'They are waiting to see who are the 
lucky few who will be granted wholesale 
trading licences instead. Wholesaling is 
excepted from the ban, but it is a some¬ 
what restricted field. The only otlier 
exception is dealing in certain specialised 
g(x)ds ; hut, as in the ** presetibed areas,” 
only established non-Zambians may con¬ 
tinue trading. No new licences will be 
issued to foreigners. The chance that 
Kenya’s Asians apparently have of mov¬ 


ing to new trading areas, or new com¬ 
modities, is not effectively open. 

But there is no question yet of the non- 
Zambian Asians being expelled. And it 
appears they will be allowed to resettle in 
India. The government is also discriminat¬ 
ing only against non-Zambians, whether 
Asian or European. However, it is refusing 
to grant applications for citizenship, some 
of whiich were put in two years ago. 

The reasons for the regulations were 
spelled out by President Kaunda in his 
’^Mulungushi declaration” of last April. 
'Fhey were designed, he said, to give 
Zambian<i the opportunities which had 
been denied them before and since 
independence by the foreigners who con¬ 
trolled the country's commerce and 
industiy. Later, the government argued 
that aliens had already missed the boat so 
far as citizenship was concerned, and any 
applications for “ economic citizenship ” 
would l)e turned down. It was as good as 
its word. In the first nine months of last 
year, only 55 applications were approved, 
out of nearly 1,400. But the figures suggest 
that reluctance to register citizens existed 


before the economic reforms. Registrations 
fell from 1,782 in 1965 to 97 in 1967. 

The predictable chaos after January 
I St, when a third of the country^ shops 
were shut down, was blamed on tlie 
.Asians, who were bitterly criticised for 
refusing to sell their businesses to 
Zambians, and even for paying high rents 
in the past which their Zambian successors 
cannot afford. All this, it has been sug¬ 
gested, was a plot to sabotage the reforms. 
This is unfair: Asians are awaiting the 
outcome of their attempts to become 
wholesalers. And many of those who have 
received overtures for the purchase of their 
businesses have been made ludicrous 
offers, some as low as £70. 

I'he closure of at least a third of the 
country’s shops has led ta a good deal of 
difficulty for their customers. But it was 
widely hailed as a triumph of 
” humanism.” An official press release said 
that 80 per cent of Che shops in some 
Copperbelt '* second-class ” trading areas 
were closed. In the eastern province, 
nearly all of 200 shops were closed. Hospi- 
*^als had to be supplied by emergency 
services. The union of commercial and 
industrial workers claims—though some¬ 
what exaggeratedly—that 6,000 people 
have been put out of work. 

'Fhe Asians’ trouble was linked with 
attempts to show again that ** it pays to 
belong to Unip” (the ruling United 
National Independence party). Since Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda’s post-election speech on 
those lines, radical members of his party, 
while attacking the Asians, have also 
threatened to sack all civil servants who 
supported the African National Congress 
and to deny ANC supporters trading 
licences. 

The warning of the Irish-born attorney- 
general, Mr James Skinner, that this 
would be unconstitutional went largely 
unheeded. ** I know it is against the law, 
but the ANC can no longer be tolerated,” 
said a Unip official. Mr Kaunda has said 
the law would be changed to prevent 
ANC members of parliament running 
retail businesses on the side. 

Even a cabinet minister, Mr Dingiswayo 
Banda, boss of the western (Copperbelt) 
province, said he would make life “ hell ” 
for the ANC, while chiding a mayor who 
had said he would throw all licence 
applications from ANC supporters in the 
waste-paper basket. Mr Banda told him 
to use his powers and act silently. ” There 
is no need to shout.” 

This week the moderate counter-attack 
came. President Kaunda said in London 
that he hoped Asians would not quit the 
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country^ and his mouthpiece^ the Times 
ol Zambia, on Tuesday criticised **wild 
statements.” Vice-President Kapwepwe 
said that policy statements should be left 
to the party itself. I'he home minister 
rapped the governor of the southern 
province, an ANC stronghold, who said 
he would purge the police and civil seivice 
of ANC supporters and if necessary sack 
the lot. Sacking was the prerogative of 
the statutory commissions, the home 
minister remarked. A measure of order has 
been restored. 


The migration from Kenya of 
non-citizen Asians will plainly continue. 
Its speed will depend, so far as the Kenyan 
government's actions affect it, on how 
effectively African businessmen manage 
to replace non-citizens. It will also depend 
on the guarantees forthcoming from 
Britain and India to the Asians here. If 
Britain shows any sign of delaying the 
renewal of passports, most of which fall 

France 


due for renewal this year and next, then 
there is bound to be a new panic. 

The Kenyan government is giving 
every encouragement to capable African 
businessmen, offering loans of 90 per cent 
of the capital required to buy an Asian 
business. Israel too is ready to offer 
attractive long-term credit facilities to 
African businessmen, financed by tlie sale 
of Israeli goods. 


Kenya 

Off the boil 

FROM OUR NAIROBI CORRESPONDENT 

The threatened panic among Asian 
traders in Kenya has been somewhat dis¬ 
pelled. The pennanent secretary in the 
ministry of commerce and industry an¬ 
nounced at the weekend, after talking to 
President Kenyatta, that no more notices 
to quit would be issued for the time being. 
With Mr Mwai Kibaki and Mr Tom 
Mboya, the ministers most directly 
involved in the trade licensing affair, 
defending the cause in lx>ndon, the 
bureaucrats in Nairobi had for a time 
assumed command. 

The Kenyan government has never 
wanted to create a panic exodus, and it 
does not want a wave of racialism in 
Kenya. When Vice-President Moi this 
week ordered two British Asian groups, 
the Association for British Citizens and 
the United Kingdom Citizen Committee, 
to wind up or be banned, he aigued that 
the effect of their campaigning was to 
cause racial disharmony. 

Although the immediate pressure is off, 
it is clear that the Kenyan government 
will continue to rock the boat for the non¬ 
citizens, but only as much as it can get 
away with. It knows well how dependent 
it is on the internal flow of trade to 
provide revenue from imports. Local 
industries have to find new channels of 
distribution. C)ne soap manufacturer last 
year—soap being one of the items that 
can be sold only by citizens—found that 
over 90 per cent of his production was 
sold by non-citizen traders. But so far as 
the non-citizen Asians are concerned the 
writing is on the wall. 

It is to some extent their own fault. 
Asians and Africans may work together 
but integration ends tliere. The Asians 
have remained within their closed socio¬ 
religious cx)nimunities. For an Asian to 
marry an African is an almost unheard-of 
disgrace. This same closed mentality has 
frustrated the government’s earlier 
attempts to encourage them to take 
Africans into partnership in business. 
This might be accepted m Europe. But 
it was hard to think that an African 
government would continue to allow these 
alien communities to monopolise its 
retail and wholesale trades, the less so 
when they have used every means 
possible to channel their profits abroad. 


Goliath slaps Saul 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Much passion has been aroused here by 
General de Gaulle’s decision to ban all 
shipments of arms to Israel. Yet it is quite 
consistent with gaullist policy towards the 
Middle East as it has developed since 
1962. At that time, the end of the 
Algerian war made it possible for the 
general to alter his policies towards the 
third world in a radical and spectacular 
way. Israel, once the only possible ally 
in the area, became an obstacle, blocking 
the French comeback in the Middle East. 
What has happened now is an echo of 
the 1967 crisis when the general, angry 
at Israel’s pre-emptive attack, imposed an 
embargo on arms shipments to both sides. 
Israel, heavily dependent on French sup¬ 
plies, was the main sufferer. 

The embaigo was soon relaxed ; 
in particular, the shipment of spare parts 
was allowed. It is this relaxation which 
the general has reversed as a result of 
the Israeli raid on Beirut. Here again, 
neitlier his anger nor his reaction is 
surprising. Lebanon was not only the 
most moderate of Israel’s neighbours. It 
also has special links with France. On 
Tuesday the Quai d'Orsay wa.s saying that 
France could not ” .stay indifferent ” if 
Lel>anon was threatened. This was inter¬ 


preted as meaning that French troops 
might, if the need arose, be sent there. 

True to himself, General de Gaulle, in 
his monarchical manner, has made the 
task of his critics easier. I'he decision 
to ban arms to Israel was his own ; the 
cabinet was informed only after the event 
It is said that the orders were passed 
straight from the Elys^e to the customs 
authorities so as to bypass the army and 
avoid any delaying tactics (many Frcndi 
officers have a strong and occasionally 
active sympathy for Israel). The French 
public first heard of the ban from die 
Israelis. 

When the inevitable stonn of protest 
broke, General de Gaulle treated it with 
contempt, allowing his minister of infor¬ 
mation to convey his coriiinents. Even 
in a bowdlerised version, these suggested 
that the press had been manipulated by 
the Israel lobby. On Wednesday the 
infuriated French press boycotted the 
press briehng held after a meeting of the 
cabinet. 

'I’he snag is that General de Gaulle 
is going against the trend of a public 
opinion which is overwhelmingly pro- 
Israeli for reasons both good and bad. 
I'he worst reason is specifically French 
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and a hangover from the Algerian war: 
it is anti-Arab racialism. The traditionally 
anti-iemhic conservatives are now pro- 
Israeli. The more praiseworthy reason is 
not just French. It is part of the general 
European guilt complex about the Nazi 
slaughter of the Jews. If Israeli propa- 
gan^ lias been successful in anything, 
it is in preserving, in spite of Israel's 
military successes, this image of k as the 
home of the victims of Nazi persecution. 

'I'hc gap between official policy and the 
popular mood is sufficient to explain the 
wave of criticism coming from all 
quarters, except from the communist 
party. The centrist followers of M. 
r)uhamel are indignant, the supporters of 
M. (jiscard d’Estaing arc highly cen¬ 
sorious and even many orthodox gaullists 
have dared to oppose the president in 
public. In a way this, too, is a repetition. 
In 1967 also, after tlie six-day war, when 
Cjeneral de (Gaulle de.se ribed the Jews, at 
a press conference, as “ proud, sure of 
themselves and domineering," hell broke 
loose. It did not force the general 
to alter his policy, nor will it now. 7 'he 
only difference lies in the domestic 
political climate. For tho.se who ensured 
his electoral recovery last June, the 
general is still the saviour. Bui he is no 
longer infallible. 

It is fascinating to watch the malaise 
of last year's apparent victors. In 1967 
the gaullists had a bare parliamentary' 
majority; the left had the electoral wind 
in its .sails ; yet the rulers looked cf)nfident. 
Now the left looks an electoral Humpty 
Durnpty ; the gaullists’ majority is over¬ 
whelming—but it is frightened. The 
flight of capital last November was also a 
vote of no-confidence. The recent attack 
on M. Faure’s educational reform fioni 
the gaullist Comite de Defense de la 
Republique in Dijon is a symptom of 
grrwing unrest. Yesterday's shaken victors 
do not know how best to cope with the 
future. They are divided between reform 
and repression, between the carrot and 
the stick, the clever M. Faure and the 
stern M. Marccllin. The majority is split 
and the government hesitant. This weak¬ 
ness at home undoubtedly reduces the 
government’s scope for international 
action. Yet politicians in Washington or 
London should not, therefore, cherish the 
illusion that General de Gaulle has 
dropped his grand design in foreign policy. 
He still would—if he could. 

Middle East 

Peace that nobody 
wants 


Russia's peace propo.sals for the Middle 
East contain, as Israel’s foreign minister 
has .said, nothing new. What they do con¬ 
tain is a suggested time-sequence for the 
implementation of the Security Council's 
Niwemher 196“ re.solution. Israel’s with¬ 
drawal fnnn the land it .seized in the 
six-day war would be accompanied at 
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various stages by Arab commitment to 
Israel’s future peace and security behind 
its prewar frontiers and by the demilitari¬ 
sation, and United Nations .supervision, 
of frontier zones. The programme would 
be carried out through the United Nations 
and Mr Jarring's mission. Since no par¬ 
ticular role is envisaged for the permanent 
members of the Security Council, there 
is no suggestion of a Big Four meeting 
or, indeed, of an arms embargo. 

The Security Council resolution 
attempted to balance its call for Israel's 
withdrawal against new security for Israel. 
The Israelis have always argued that 
while withdrawal would be a physical 
. decision impossible to reverse (except 
through another war), an Arab declara¬ 
tion ending belligerency again.st Israel 
and accepting the Jewish state's jjer- 
manent existenoe would be a verbal 
decision all too easy to revoke. The 
Russians have tried, by introducing a time¬ 
table containing a number of safeguards, 
to overcome this problem. For Israelis, 
the imbalance remains. 

The proposals are still unrevealed to 
the general public but there have been a 
number of leaks, variously contradictory 
and variously inisinfonned. The Egyptian 
interpretation that Israel's withdrawal 
should come first may l>e an attempt to 
soften public opinion but is a one-eywl 
view of the facts. The status of Jerusalem 
is not mentioned as a separate problem 
from Israel’s general withdrawal. On some 
i.ssues, the propo.sals are detailed and 
specific ; on others ambiguously vague. 
At best, they could serve as a basis for 
di.scussion. But who is prepared to discuss 
them •* A joint Ru.ssian-American push 
might have had some effect a year ago. 
Now, whatever the new American 
Administration decides to do, the Russian 
proposals are unacceptable not only to all 
Israelis but to many Arabs too. 


Is it a sell-out.. . 


FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

The Russian proposal has arou.sed little 
enthusiasm in the Arab world. It is hard 
to find anyone ready to invest the energy 
to decide whether it is better oi- worse 
than the British-sponsored UN resolution. 
(k)vcrnment officials are certainly taking it 
.seriously ; Arab foreign ministers were 
called to Gairo after Mr (Jromyko’s recent 
visit to study the details Rut their prob¬ 
lem, even if they agree among theniselve.s, 
will be to sell the plan to thcii people. 
I’his may not be impossible in “ progres¬ 
sive ’’ countries where |x>pular organisa¬ 
tions are .state-controlled. But many Arabs 
are by now just not interested in peace 
settlements and the fact that this one has 
a Russian label cuts no ice at all. Israel’s 
predictable rejection of the proposals 
partly accounts for public apathy. But 
basically the apathy is a symptom of the 
growing gulf between the regimes and the 
people they govern. 

Palestinians who watch the auguries 
were not .surpri.sed either at the Ru.ssian 
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pniposals or at Egypt's endorsement of 
ihein. Both moves were consistent with 
previous |)olic\. T he l<u.s.si,ins communi- 
i!ate w'ith officials and, like many others, 
assume that the Aral>s are inteivslcd only 
in regaining the terriloi^ they lost in the 
1967 war. TTieir current plan haVdly even 
pretends to solve the Pale.stinian pioblein. 
T'his may l>c shortsighted. Ru.ssia lode into 
the Middle East i>n the l)ack of the 
Palestine pmblem—^as indeed did Nassei- 
isni—and it may well ride out on it. 

Pm-Russian feeling ha.s been waning for 
some time now, though ritual gratitude is 
still expressed. One finds it at official level 
in pro-Russian countries like Syria and 
Egypt ; and still faintly alive among 
opposition )x.)li'ticians in pm-western 
countries like Lebanon and Jordan. 
Lebanon's Kamal Jumblat attacked his 
goveriiinent for not buying RusMaii arms 
the same week tliat Lel)ane.se newspapers 
reported Russia's refusal to sell Egypt a 
low-defence radar .system. 

If Ru.ssia were known to be using its 
arms supply as political leverage, U.n 
residual popularity would vanish over¬ 
night, as would that of the regimes it 
supports. But a swing of opinion dean 
hack to the west seems unlikely. And 
China is too remote to bo much u.sc. T he 
new generation of revolutionaries will 
prohahly look inwards rather than oul- 
w'ards. The interconnection of Russia's 
popularity with .Nasser’s, and the present 
fragility of both make a forced dose (»f 
peace-plan unlikely. 

T here are still loyalists who lielieve that 
President .Nasser would lesign rather than 
" sell out " the Palestinians. But for ni.inv 
his crediliihly has worn paper-thin. If he 
had ch(M)se between Sinai and Ins 
popularitv in the Aral) vvotUl, Nassei 
would douhtle.ss be forced l)v the Egyptian 
establishineiil to cIhkiso tlie reliirn of Sinai 
and the reopening of the Sue/ canal. T he 
consequences arc unforc.seeahle. Egyf»t has 
no Palestinian ininoritv as an immediate 
worry but the enemies of the regime 
would u.se the ‘‘sell-out *' to stoke the 
next revolution. President Nasser no douht 
deploys this argumeni witli foreign visitors. 

.Neither the radio nor press in Damascus 
has yet mentioned the J^viet peace plan, 
and since Syria rejects all peaceful 
.solutions it is logical to as.*^urne it will 
reject this one. When its foreign minister-, 
Mr Ashawi, was asked about Syria’s stand 
in Gairo last week he sidestepped the 
quesrion. But Iraq's foreign minister, Mr 
Shaikhaly, ha.s suddenly rejected the 
United Nations resolution—clearly a 
politely veiled wa\ f>f rejecting the S<.»viet 
plan. T he next thing to watch for is 
whether the Palestinian asst!iiihly, sotxi to 
meet in Gairo, and certain to reject the 
Russian peace plan, will have any effect 
on Egypt's position. 


... or a conspiracy? 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 
Israelis at this time are both nervy and 
hitter, feeling blows raining down upon 
them from all directions Waiting for 
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Nixon is hardly a tranquillising pastime, 
particularly when the Russians use the 
lime to offer a “ peace plan " with c»ne 
hand and threats with the other. Add to 
this the P'rench anns embargo, the new 
war fever among the Arabs, the threat 
to Jews in Iraq and general Arab persecu¬ 
tion of Jews in their countries and you 
find in Jerusalem a decided sourness about 
world objectivity plus a tendency to react 
nervously and with deep sceptici.sin to 
outside moves “ for the sake of peace." 

Israel's response to the Soviet plan 
was therefore negative and distrustful. 
Nobody here see.s any reason to trust the 
Russians. An examination of their pro¬ 
posals shows that in return for complete 
evacuation there are no offers of .secure 
peace or secure frontiers. Nor are there 
offers of a united Jerusalem, a special 
sUitus for the (iazii strip, navigation in the 
Suez canal or even a chance to talk to 
the Arab.s. 'Fhe non-belligerence under¬ 
taking could at any time become a scrap 
of paper and Israel already has free 
navigation in the Tiran straits without 
Russian assistance. It is thought here that 
Moscow i.s indulging in vet another 
tactical exercise to pix'vent the intfderable 
Middle East situation from congealing 
into explosive hopelessness. 

Israeli feeling.s about the Nixon regime 
tend to be dominated l>y the mciiior\' 
that a.s vice-president some 14 years ago 
he .served in an administration dominated 
by Mr roster Dulles, rhis past associa¬ 
tion with the Middle East (including the 
iqyb Suez and Sinai war) may or may 
not mean something to ifie Ni.xon of 
today. However, America has certain 
commitments to Israel and to Israel's 
defence beyond even the supply of 
Phantom aircraft which no president can 
renege on any more than he can in 
\’ietnam. Moreover, Mr Nixon, like his 
predecessors, will be guided by his chiefs 
of staff. And they will tell him, as they 
told Mr Johnson in May 19^7, that in 
backing I.srael America is on a winner. 

riiis supposition is vital to Israel now 
that the French prop ha.s proved itself 
a broken reed. Official reactions to the 
French embargo have been remarkal)Iy 
mild, and even on unofficial levels care 
has been taken not to stretch matters with 
France to the point of no return, a 
prudent distinction being drawn between 
de Gaulle the Ikul and the fine French 
people. 

Whatever the future holds foi Franco- 
Israeli relations, the f)resent holds a 
sporting chance of a continued American- 
Israeli alliance. But one of America’s 
conditions for supporting Israel has lieen 
Israel’s provision of a .safe conduct (well, 
comparatively .safe) for the Hussein 
regime. With the French out of the 
picture, Mr Nixon may be in a better 
position to enforce this. But since it now 
seems that the Palestinians will remain 
adamant in their refusal to discuss their 
future with Israel unless thev can be 
tempted with the offer of both banks of 
the Jordan river, another slim opening to 
a peaceful settlement is vanishing. 



West Germany, Russian version 


Germany and Russia 

Let's be beastly 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

After some three months' absence, the 
Soviet ambassador to west Germany, Mr 
S. K. I'sarapkin, has returned again to his 
prickly post to the accompaniment of 
another crescendo of invective against 
Bonn from 'Fa.ss, Pravda, izvestia, and 
obscurer performers in the Russian choir. 

Once again, it is Bonn's intentions in 
Berlin that have excited this particular 
.show of rage. Mr Tsarapkin called on 
Herr Brandt on January loth to discu.ss 
Russian-(7erman relations in general and, 
in particular, to warn him of the possi¬ 
bility of “ untoward events " if the west 
Germans, as they have since 1954, conduct 
their pending presidential election in west 
Berlin. 

it was Moscow's .second move on this 
matter, and its first direct approach to 
Bonn. On December 2;^rd the British, 
French and American ambassadors in 
M0.SC0W each received a memorandum of 
strong olijections to the German plan. 
'l’a.ss claims to see in it “ an escalation of 
the dangerously unrealistic dealings of 
west Germany's ruling circle in respect to 
wc.st Berlin.’’ izvestia has ob.sei ved that the 
federal assembly, which elects the presi¬ 
dent will be meeting on March f)th “ not 
in its own capital but beyond its frontiers, 
for west Berlin is an independent political 
entity." 

T'he allegedly trespassing federal 
assembly is composed of the 51B members 
uf the Bundestag in Bonn and an equal 
number of representatives of the Land 
parliaments. Among the Land repre¬ 
sentatives entitled to vote in Berlin on 
March 5th are, for the first time, 22 
members of Herr von Thadden’s Gennan 
National Democratic party. Apart from 
the controversy over a violation of the 
four-power status of Berlin, the presence 
of 22 “neo-Nazis," as they are mislead¬ 
ingly but effectively labelled, is a heaven¬ 
sent pretext for roaring indignation. 
Another is the possibility that the assembly 
may meet in the recently restored Reich¬ 
stag, only a stone's throw from the walled 
boundary between west and east Berlin. 
But since there is hardly^ room in the 
Reichstag to sit as many as 1,036 electors. 


it seems likely that they will gather, as 
they did five years ago, in one of the 
larger halls on the permanent exhibition 
site, some three miles farther west. 

No one knows—probably not yet even 
the Soviet leaders—^whether the decision 
to elect the federal president in Berlin 
will provoke communist reprisals. But 
certainly there is no lack of would-be 
troublemakers on both sides of the .sector 
boundary. In west Berlin the extra- 
parliamentary opposition’s news sheet 
Extradienst has called for “ political 
revolt" should the federal assembly meet 
in Berlin ; the extra-parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion, it says, will force Bonn and the 
west Berlin senate either to cancel the 
meeting or to hold it behind bart)ed wire. 

The enduring tussle for Berlin is also 
queering current negotiations for intro¬ 
ducing a regular air service between 
Mcjscow and Frankfurt-on-Main. Both 
the Russian airline Aeroflot and Luft¬ 
hansa, which would jointly operate the 
.serv'ice, reckon it would be a profitable as 
well as, perhaps, a civilising business. 
Both are interested in possible extensions 
of the .service, Lufthansa to the Far East 
across Siberia, Aeroflot to link up with 
transatlantic networks. But when Soviet 
and west German transport officials met 
in Bonn from December lotli to 17th 
to discu.ss details, they could not agree 
where the aircraft conceined should make 
an intermediate landing. 

The Germans proposed Prague or Cheb 
(the one-time Sudeten German frontier 
town known to them as Eger). ITie 
Russians, pre.ssing hard for East Berlin's 
airport at Schonefeld, were suspected, with 
some justification, of wanting to promote 
east German interests in general, and those 
of Schonefeld in particular, at the expense 
of west Berlin’s Tempclhof airport. Visions 
of changed authority over the western air 
corridors to Berlin (with an abominable 
Ulbricht man having a say at the allied 
air safety centre) aggravated west German 
misgivings. The negotiators dispersed, still 
at loggerheads, after arranging to try 
again in Moscow in February. 

Continued on page 27 
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The HS.125 huslness Jet is Just 
ene wsy Hawker SHldeley gets 
bushiessmen te werk en thne.. 


diesel-eiectric iecemetives 


are anether. 

Consider. More and more companies, many 
of thorn in North America, are operating tlie 
Hawker Siddeley 1?5 business jot as an essen¬ 
tial managerial tool. But don't .stop there. 
Think of Hawker Siddeley rliesel-eleclnc loco¬ 
motives, at work around the world in five 
continents. Think of anv form of diesel engine 


you like From 1-b blip to 8,b00 bhp' Hawker 
Siddelev Groij[) builds and equips complete 
power r-Tations, too. In tact, its engineering 
inde< lists a vast range of essential products 
and services. T hat's what makes this a 
world si;:e industiial grou() earning about 
£1 million a day. 


(^HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 18 ST JAMfcS S SQUARE. LONDON SW.1. 

Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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CHUBB business is protecting yours 


We've made 

V 

the most intriguing, 
economical- 
minded 


register 



A Chubb fire protection file is no ordinary file—with a 
filing cabinet you file, with a Chubb fire protection 
cabinet you protect. Also with the new lightweight fire 
resistant material Chubb offer a fire protection file which 
will beat your floor loading problem. 

Compare the photographs above and preserve your 
irreplaceable records by installing Chubb. 


To: Chubb, 14-22 Tottenham Street. London WIP OAA 

Please send me, free, a copy of your security booklet 'Too Late!' 


And now we 
don’t know exactly 
what to do with it. 

Still it. you say^ 

Ah. but tliat’s uasior said than done 

Something rt'Oiarkable astheBR 2fjn0 5 ? surely deserves a 
Kood distr ilMitor ortwo. And a Kood one these clay is fiard to find. 
Not that we don’t ^;et offers AfU.*r dll. like most of our ma- 
c.hines, the BR 2500 S 2 is about 20% less tixpensive than 
its competition And rertainly just as sophisticated. Pertiaps 
a bit more so 

And we are Japan’s lar^^est makers of cash registers and 
adding machines. Why. last year 33/, of all adding machines 
exported from Japan were T PC’s, as well as 34% of all cash 
registers And Itiis year those percentages are still increasing. 
I’erhdf)s in the end wo will come out all right. If the BR-2500 
S 2 simply meets the right kind of people. 

In any event, we’ll keep on looking. 


thr sum of ihr whole-' icchnoloifv. economy nml tiependohililv 

TOKYO ELECTRIC C0..LTD. 

14-8, l-chomje, Uchi Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Computer 

education 


RoHs-Royee offers 
a series of courses for 
management and 
computer staff. 


Rolls-Royce computer courses are backed by 15 years’ experience with one of Europe’s largest 
computer complexes, employing over 1,200 staff in research, design, development and operation of 
computer based systems. The lecturers are drawn from the Computer Education Department and 
management. During 1969 the course locations include London, Manchester and Birmingham. 


Appreciation Courses for Management 
I'hcsc have been prepared to equip managers with a 
thorough grounding in computer techniques and their 
applications. 

One-day Appreciation Courses—Course A 
To provide a non-technical introduction to computer and 
data processing. No prior knowledge of mathematics or com¬ 
puters is assumed. Four individual courses are offered:— 
Managerial Appreciation of Computers and Data Pro¬ 
cessing. 

Managerial Control of Computing and Data Processing 
Systems. 

Computer Systems in Production Control. 

Numerical Control of Machine Tools. 

Computer Systems in Management—Course M 
(I week residential) 

To outline the roles of managerial, professional and admini¬ 


stration staff during the design, implementation and operation 
of computer based systems. No prior knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics or computers is assumed. 

Computer Systems in Design, Researeh and 
Development—Course E (i week residential) 

To acquaint engineers, managers and supervisors in 
engineering departments with available computer techniques. 

Technical Course for Computer Staff—Course SA 

This is a 4-week residential course in systems analysis and 
design. It provides initial instruction for systems analysts and 
includes up-to-date practical teaching so that students can 
return to their employers cquippctl for immediate useful work. 

1969 Programme 

'I'he 1969 programme has nc'w been planned. For full 
details of locations, dates, fees, etc., phone the Computer 
Education Department, Derby 49122. Or send off the coupon. 



ROLLS 


[R 


ROYCE 


To: the Computer Education Manager, 

Rolls-Royce Idmited, P.O. Box 31, Derby, DE2 8HJ. 
Please send me full details on the above courses. 

Tick as required.: 

Course AH ML) ELJ SAf I 


I 
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Once every 2000 hours you should 
change the oil and inspect the valves. 
This^takes one man about 60 minutes. 

Otherwise stoppages are rare as 
hen's teeth. 

Every air compressor we make is 
checked and then again checked at 
every stage of manufacture. It is cast 


in our own foundry and machined in 
our own workshops. As proof against 
down-time as human care can make it. 

To make assurance double sure, 
we've a service network, not only in 
the U.K.. but throughout the world. 
All experts in providing service where 
it's wanted, when it's wanted. Dedi¬ 


cated down-time fighters to a man. 

For all the reliable facts, call High 
Wycombe 21181 or write to Broom 
and Wade Limited Publicity Depart¬ 
ment 167 High Wycombe Bucking¬ 
hamshire (Telex 83127). 

* Assuming an eight hour day, five 
day week, fifty week year. 


BraomWiiite 
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Spain 

Father and son 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The director of EFE is one of Spain's 
most distinguished journalists, but EFE 
is the official news agency. Would he have 
published that interview with Prince Juan 
Carlos last week without an approving 
nod from on high ? Most Spaniards think 
not ; and as much importance is attached 
to the fact that the interview took place 
as to its content. Once again rumour 
has it that General Franco is about to 
name his heir. 

Don Juan Carlos is the 31-year-old son 
of Don Juan, the Count of Barcelona. 
Don Juan is the third son of the late 
King Alfonso XIII, who abdicated in 
1931, and for most monarchists the legiti¬ 
mate pretender. General Franco and some 
of his advisers dislike Don Juan, con¬ 
sidering him too cosmopolitan and too 
lil)eral ; they prefer el chico —Juan Carlos 
—who has been educated in Spain and 
inculcated with the dogma of the regime. 

Don Juan, who lives at Estoril in Portu¬ 
gal, describes his son as his intermediary 
between himself and the government, and 
Juan Carlos has stressed his loyalty to 
liis father. But last summer, at a dinner 
party, he told the Canadian and Italian 
ambassadors that he would accept the 
crown without his father's approval if this 
was the only way to save it for the 
Alphonsine succession. As the news sped 
around the diplomatic party-circuit, 
monarchist spokesmen explained uneasily 
that the chico hadn’t really expressed 
himself so bluntly and that the pressure 
the regime was exerting on him had 
to be taken into account. 

Now, in his EFE interview, Don Juan 
Carlos has, in effect, reiterated what he 
told the two ambassadors. The succession 
will be decided, he believes, not by the 
assertion of more or less anachronistic 
rights but by political realities, in particu¬ 
lar the mechanism provided by General 
Franco’s law of succession, and he is 
ready to play his part. The law, which 
provides for Cortes approval of a candi¬ 
date named by Franco—or, after his 
death, by the council of the realm-offers 
little hope to Juan Carlos’s father. 

Coming so soon after the expulsion 
of his Carlist rival, this has strengthened 
the predictable rumours in the usual well- 
informed quarters. Your correspondent 
takes leave to doubt them. One informant 
knows for certain that General Franco 
has decided in favour of the chico ; 
another produces notes of a conversation 
with Franco that show him to lack 
enthusiasm for both father and son ; a 
third quotes Franco as saying that he 
received power from the army and will 
return it to the army. The fact is, as a 
diplomat remarked recently in Madrid, 
'*on the succession issue there are no 
well-informed quarters—or, rather, there's 
just one, and he’s holding his cards very 
close to his chest.” 



Australia 


Gorton in the ring 


When Harold Holt was drowned in 1967, 
much more chan^d for Australia than 
the face of its prime minister. Mr John 
Gorton has been in London for the Com¬ 
monwealth conference in the past two 
weeks on his first visit as Australia’s prime 
minister. It is clear that he is not content 
simply to pursue the guide-lines laid down 
by his pr^ecessor. 

Mr Holt had inherited from Sir Robert 
Menzies certain long-standing traditions 
which affected Australia’s relations with 
Britain and its position in Asia, much as 
Pope John inherited old-establbhed 
policies from Pius XII. By force of events, 
he led Australia into a closer relationship 
with the United States ; but, like Pope 
John, did not live to preside over the 
changes which he had helped to develop. 

Like the present Pope, ^ing to operate 
in quite different conditions from his 
predecessor, any successor to Mr Holt was 
bound to come to terms with changes in 
south-east Asia. But Mr Gorton, by the 
nature of his personality, will examine 
and modify the line adopted by Mr Holt 
in a manner very different from the one 
that would have been adopted had the 
succession gone to Mr Paul Hasluck, the 
minister for external affairs, or Mr Gordon 
Fairhall, the minister for defence. 

There are areas in which Australians 
at large agree among themselves. The 
chief of these is disappxnntment with, and 
resentment at, Britain’s renunciation of its 
treaty cx>mmitments in Asia, and the 
apparent illusion in Britain that Britain’s 
choice is Europe or nothing. Put bluntly: 
how much do the British know and care 
about Australia except bushfires and 
sheep-ranches? For all intents and pur¬ 
poses Britain has gone. It is what has 
happened that counts ; not, in this case, 
what might happen. There is a similar 
attitude towards ^e Commonwealth ; it is 
no longer an inspiring concept, so let it 
work in the less dramatic areas of aid 
and economic planning where its value 


has been proven and remains. 

It is in the fields of defence and political 
developments in south-east Asia (as well 
as relations with the United States) that 
Mr Gorton will anticipate what Mr Holt 
might have considered after several ^^ears. 
He is a man of action ; he is-untried : 
but he is Australian. He is not an isola¬ 
tionist or an exponent of ” fortress 
Australia ” ; but neither is he automati¬ 
cally committed to the concept of “ for¬ 
ward defence,” favoured by Mr Hasluck 
and Mr Fairhall, which would keep 
Australia’s front line as far north as might 
be practicable. 

He has guaranteed the continued pre¬ 
sence of Australian forces in Malaysia, 
but only until the last of the British troops 
have been withdrawn ; and he has 
welcomed the Malaysian suggestion for 
a conference later this year with Britain, 
Malaysia, Singapore and New Zealand 
to discuss the whole defence problem. 
There is a large and efficient Australian 
contingent in South Vietnam, but Mr 
Gorton refused the American request to 
increase its size at the height of last 
February’s communist offensive. He will 
not be seen giving an American president 
a “ Good on you, digger " send-off at an 
airport, like Mr Holt. 

He is not the amiable character that 
Mr Holt was ; he turned down an invita¬ 
tion to meet the American president-elect. 
He is strong, wilful and independent ; an 
ex-fighter pilot who bears the scars of 
a crash-landing in the last war, he kniks 
and talks like a boxer, and he fights with 
his gloves off. He is detennined to give 
expression to an Australia which, though 
lacking in human capital to exploit the 
immense resources of the country, is never¬ 
theless flexing its muscles, and quickly 
coming to terms with its own importance 
in relation to the neighbouring countries 
of south-east Asia. 

At home Mr Gorton is faced with a 
^.abour opfx^sition which has a more 
formidable leader in Mr Gough Whitlam 
than it had in Mr Arthur Calwell. Mr 
Whitlam has criticised the governing 
coalition for its dependence on America, 
for its high defence expenditure and for 
its failure to give enough financial help 
to Australia’s component states. But 
Australia is no lon^r an appendix to 
American intentions in Asia, and some of 
Mr Whitlam's criticisms will be under¬ 
mined. Mr Gorton is not a gaullist, 
because gaullism cannot be transported 
overseas by the mere turn of a phrase. 
But he will follow an independent line, 
which may lead to frustration for those 
allies who ask for unquestioning loyalty. 

Australia is a " European ” country 
on the periphery of the Asian turmoil. 
Trade among the five advanced countries 
around the Pacific—the United States, 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand and 
Australia-Doubled from $9.16 billion in 
1958 to $18.2 billion in 1965. Australia’s 
interests there are undoubted. It is con¬ 
cerned with stability and prosperity in 
Malaysia, in South Vietnam, in Japan 
and Indonesia, with which it shares a 
frontier in New Guinea. Hunger, poverty 
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and illiteracy, low C()niniodit\ prircs, 
shortage of capital, lack of foreign aid— 
all those are as iiiiportam as arnianients, 
at least in the areas under no direct 
inilitary threat from a newly reconstmcted 
(^hina. Mr (Norton's American wife is 
a graduate in Indonesian language and 
culture, and she speaks Malay. An increas¬ 
ingly influential Australia taking a lead 
m south-east Asia was hound to come. 
Mr (iorton w'ill hasten the process. 

Malaysia and Singapore 

No Britain, more 
guns, less butter 

FROM OUR KUALA LUMPUR 
CORRESPONDENT 

The acceleration of British withdrawal 
has produced an interesting contrast in 
attitudes to defence spending Ijetween 
Malaysia and Singapore. The Singapore 
hnance minister, Dr CJoh Keng Swee, 
began and ended his budget speech this 
month talking about defence. While he 
(lid not neglect the subject, Malaysia's 
hnance mini.ster, Tun Tan Siew' Sin, was 
I More concerned la.st week w ith putting 
deience in the pcr.spcctivc of competing 
(la nils on government expenditure. 

Singapore's response has been full of 
hustle and bustle and drive towards the 
crtMiioii of a larger military cstabli.sh- 
ment, right down to the creation of a 
school for military accounting. Having 
a laige military establi.shnient already, 
Malavsia has been more concerned to 
measure the sense of “ loss and in.secur- 
it\ ■' that T'unku Abdul Rahman 
mentioned in London this week and to 
wait till lime makes it clearer what par- 
liculai pieces of hardware should be 
bought for wliich service. 

Singapore's defence spending has 
zoomed to lo per cent of its gross national 
pioduct. Six patrol boats, Provf)st trainers, 
Hawker Hunters, Alouette helicojiters and 
small arms are being or have licen pur- 





old. but how about security ? 


chased. But total government spending 
and .taxation is being held down. One 
resiilting casualty is the. plan Dr <ioh 
announced at the last election to meet the 
ecAHrtbmic efTect of British withdrawal 
lietween now and 1971. This Keynesian 
injection into the island economy has 
been discreetly forgotten. Yet some 
Singaporeans arc due to lose their 
jobs by 1971, 19,500 of them in that one 
year. British spending will have ceased, 
and Singapore's population of young 
people is growing as ever. The task of 
keeping the lean years ahead not too lean 
may be more difficult than Dr Goh or 
his party's propaganda indicates. The 
Singapore army will not provide many 
jobs, since the bulk of the 30 battalions 
scheduled to be in reserve by 1979 
be disbanded conscripts. 

Malaysia's defence spending is not so 
high a percentage of its g.n.p. as 
Singapore's. But looking ahead to the 
risk that Malaysia might have to go it 
alone, and maybe towards an armed 
clash with the Philippines, I'un Tan 
.seemed to indicate that future expansion 
would be inevitable. It is doubtful 
whether this could be done without 
increasing taxes or cutting other govern¬ 
ment programmes. 'Fhe temptation to go 
for status-symbol jet fighters is obviously 
present in Kuala Lumpur. 

The Australians and New Zealanders 
not having been particularly forthcoming, 
Malaysian and Singaporean reactions to 
the British withdrawal have come full 
circle since a year ago. Their conclusion 
is the same—it would be better for all if 
the British tempered their withdrawal. 
T'he recent RAF exerci.se that brought 
ten Lightning fighters out from Britain 
in 18 hours' flying time, two stopovers and 
le.ss than a week altogether lias increased 
the nostalgia. This demonstration of 
mobility was not the same as a p>olitical 
demonstration of willingness to help. And 
the exercise did not answer questions 
atxuit combat readiness if, after 1971, 
such reinforcements cannot count on 
servicing, stores and staging facilities in 
the area. Psychological shock having 
been achieved bv the announcement of 
withdrawal, inaylie some diplomatic 
therapv could now be applied. 

Argentina 

First bite at the 
cherry? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
BUENOS AIRES 

T'he military governmeni <»f Argentina has 
lull'd for two and a half years w'ith little 
more than an occasional trace of the 
censorship and controls often associated- 
w'ith a revolutionary regime that has 
absolute and arbitrarv' authority. .Now, 
however, it is moving ^in on the coiii- 
munications industry. 

It has just announced a new censor¬ 


ship law which, for the first time, gives 
the state the power to ban a film outright. 
r*rcviously, only cuts could be required. 
The law, whjeh has the film industry up 
in arms, gives the government sweeping 
powers i though, as the representative of 
an American company .said, “ We don't 
know how worried to be until we .see how 
.strictly it will be enforced.” 

Its avowed purpose is “ to presetve the 
Christian style of life." It lays down that 
every film shown must be approved by a 
mixed state-private ceasorship committee. 
It permits the banning of scenes, or entire 
films, which .seem to justify adultery, 
abortion, prostitution, sexual pei-vcrsions 
and crime, or which show episodes that 
•‘disgust public morals, deny the dut> 
to defend the fatherland, endanger 
national .security and damage state inter¬ 
ests or relations with other countries." 

Despite the government’s promise at the 
time of the June 1966 revolution that the 
state would not compete in economic 
areas adequately .served by private entei- 
prise, the government is al.scj moving into 
the news and advertising agency field. 

In June it bought out an obscure local 
news agency called Telam. Bv the end of 
October, Telam had been giv en the powei 
to “ centralise " all government and state- 
enterprise advertising. Thi.s accounl.s foi 
85 per cent of the billing.s of some piivale 
agencies. In 1967, some $46 million of 
Argentina'.s total $183 million spent on 
advertising came from government 
accounts. Few' publications could afl'ord to 
lose that projx)rtion of their adv'ertising 
income. Many local busine.ssmen and 
journalists fear that Telam, which will 
also release government iiew's, will use its 
financial power to influence news content. 

The government's avowed purpose in 
acquiring Telam was " to have the means 
to transmit overseas the image of a nation 
dedicated equally to the development and 
achievement of .spiritual and material 
values." A goveinment official wTio 
privately (opposed the Telam deal said, 
“ Of course, nobody will admit T elam will 
be misused, but still the instrument exivis." 

Another move threatens the existem e (»f 
.Argentina's four private international rom- 
inunications companie.s, International 
Telejihone & Telegraph, Western T ele¬ 
graph, Italcable and T'ran.'radio. They 
were informed, almo.st casually, before 
C'.hristnias that they would not be alkmed 
to share in running the country's new 
.satellite ground station, being built about 
22') miles south of Buenos Aires, and due 
to be in operation by May. It will be run 
solely by the .state telejjhono company. 

Once the station, using the new Inielsat- 
;; .satellite, is in u.se, existing international 
gr(»und and radio connectioii.s will become 
uncompetitive. The private companies, 
which, together, represent an investment 
of about $20 million, and have some 
1,800 employees, apparently could con¬ 
tinue to operate tfieir own coinrminicatioTi 
lines, or rent channels through the ground 
station—but only to transmit me.s.sages 
brought into their offices. Thi.s relatively 
small volifme of business would liardiv be 
enough to keep them alive. 
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Get more out of your day-meet 
some of the IBM Data Centre 
Management 
Control 
Packages 



Some of the many wa^ in iduch 
the power and experience of IBM Data Centre 
Services can be harnessed to solve your problem. 


Whether or not your company has a computer, you could profit from 
some of the most advanced management control techniques in 
Britain by using IBM Data Centre Services. At an IBM Data Centre, 
you could benefit from a remarkable combination; the real power of 
advanced IBM Data Processing equipment and the help and advice 
of experienced computer professionals. 

IBM has the experience of serving companies of all sizes in many 
industries and businesses. As a result, there arc unique IBM packages 
- sets of computer programs designed to solve specific business 
problems in particular fields as diverse as sales accounting, machine 
shop scheduling, structural analysis, project management, and share 
registration among many others. Why call them packages ? Because 
they are completely ready for use: available off the shelf. 

With the help of these packages, your company could get the 
information needed for better decision-making. Improve control of 
production, accounting, and cash-flow. Free itself from time- 
constuning routine work. Iron out seasonal peaks of pressure. IBM 
Data Centre Services can help your company be more efficient and 
competitive. And because the programs are ready-written, the cost is 
kept down. Tliat’s all part of the padtage deal. 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about the solutions we’ve got 
wrapped up for your company at your local Data Centre ? Then send 
in the coupon now for more information. 


To R. Tileyy DC:S Applicatiom Manager^ IBM United 
Kingdom Limited, 3^9 Chiswick High Road, London, 


Fd like more details about Data Centre Services. 
Fm interested in 

Name . 

Position . 

Company . 

Address. . 


package. 


i.t 




IBM DATA CENTRE SERVICES 

managmiaiil contml packogM 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 

OF NEW YORK 

December 31,1968 


Aem^m 

Cash and due from banks.$ 2.591.464,670 

U. S. government obligations. 792,106,028 

Obligations of U. S. government agencies . 26,128,142 

Obligations of states 

and political subdivisions. 733,028,818 

Other securities. 55,054,521 

Federal funds sold and securities purchased 

under agreements to resell. 5.561,200 

Loans, less reserve of $104,150,870 . . . 5.285.592.330 

Customers'acceptance liability .... 220.711,371 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank .... 13,937,550 

Investment in subsidiaries 

not consolidated. 8,253,565 

Bank premises and equipment .... 70,031.422 

Other assets. 568,0 96,415 

Total assets.$10,369,966,032 

Demand deposits.$ 4,476,552,729 

Time deposits. 1,471,114,002 

Foreign branch deposits. 2,264,049.221 

Total deposits.8.211.715,952 

Federal funds purchased and securities 

sold under agreements to repurchase . 255.382.891 

Other liabilities for borrowed money . . 311,005,296 

Accrued taxes and expenses. 88.918.247 

Liability on acceptances. 221.348.330 

Dlvidendpayable January 15,1969 . . . 10,035,740 

Mortgage payable. 18,426,273 

Other llabUltles. 461.602.120 

Total liabilities.$ 9,578.434.849 

€'ei§fiimi Fmmelm 

Capital notes (5%. due 1992) . . . $ 100,000,000 

Stockholders' equity: 

Capital Stock (9,123,400 shares of 

$25 par value).$ 228,085,000 

Surplus. 236,500.000 

Undivided profits. 226,946,18 3 

Total stockholders’ equity. 691 ,531,183 

Total capital funds. 791,53 1,183 

Total liabilities and capital funds . . $10,369,966,dM 


JOHN M. MEYER, JK. 
Chairman of the Board 

ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 
Pratiident 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 

J. HAUL AUSTIN 

Pregidant, The Coea<!ola Company 

R. MANNING BROWN, JR. 

Executive Vice Pregident 

New York Life Inguranee Company 

FRANK T. CARY 
Sonior Vice Pregident 

international Butinea Maehineg Corporation 

W. GRAHAM CLAYTOR, JR. 

Pregident, Southern Railway Sygtem 

JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 

Citaii man of the Board 
Campbell Soup Company 

THOMAS 8. CATES 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 

CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
The GUiette Companp 

CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
E I. du Pont de Nemourg & Company 

LONG8TREET HINTON 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 

DONALD H. KIRCHER 

Preiident. The Singer Company 

RALPH F. LEACH 

Vic-e Chairman of-the Board 

EDMUND F. MARTIN 
Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

L. F. McCOLLUM 
Chaiiiiiaii of the Board 
Continental Oil Company 

HOWARD J. MORGENS 
Pregident, The Procter & Gamble Company 

WALTER H. PACE 
Vice Chairman of the Board 

THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Truetees 
The Duke Endowment 


Aesete carried at SSSS, 104,179 in the above iiatement were pledged aa 
collateral for borrowinge, to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
pubUe meniet oe required by taw, and for other purposes. 

Member, Federal Reserve Spetem, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
incorporated with limited iiabliity in the State of New York, U.S,A. 

A'm Ymrk 23 Wall Street 

Lmetdmet 33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 

31 Berkeley Square, W. J 

PmHa 14 , Place Venddme 

BPngmmtm 27, Avenue des Arts 


M. J. RATHBONE 
Retired Chabrnsm of the Board 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey ) 

DALE E. SHARP 

OLCOTT D. SMITH 

Chairman, Aetna Ufa & Cemuallif 
insuranea Companies 

ROBERT T. STEVENS 

President, J. P. Stevens 8 Co., fnc. 


Amtmprp 82, FrankHjklei 

Femmkigsee Boekenheimer Laitdatrafie 8 

MUarn Banca Morgan Vonwiller S.p.A. 

ViaArmorari, 14 

MiOprmaoe s testiww Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, Madrid, Caracas 
Qifltpa Sdo Paulo 


HENRY 8. WINGATE 
Chairman of Cht Board 
The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited 

GBOIGX 8. YOUNG 
Chairman of tkoBxoaaUbeComatmse 
,0 The CotssmUa Gas System, tpe- 
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including receipts under proposed legislation. f less undistributed intragovernmental transactions * -$4*8bn. -$6*1bn, -$6*7bn 


Setting the economic stage 


W^ifjington, DC 


An extraordinary degree of agreement on 
American economic policy for 1969 exists 
between the outgoing and incoming 
Administrations. Whether this is all for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds 
remains to be seen, but the aim and hope 
are admirable: to slow the dangerous 
rate of inflation by orthodox policies of 
restraint, applied in moderation so as not 
to raise unemployment significantly, and 
to permit the United States to have 
another prosperous year in 1969, though 
with less growth than in other recent 
years. The goal may not be as unrealistic 
as it sounds. 

There is no doubt that the underlying 
strategy of President Johnson’s last 
decisions on economic policy, as disclosed 
this week in his Budget and Economic 
Report, is enthusiastically backed by the 
new team that will take over next week. 
The recipe is clear: a small surplus in 
the Budget ba.sed on realistic figures and 
not gimmicks ; extension of the temporary 
10 per cent surcharge imposed last 
summer on income taxes past its expira¬ 
tion date of June 30th to assure the 
surplus, but with the option of reducing 
or terminating the surcharge if, by April 
or May when Conp;ress will act, a real or 
imminent slackening in hostilities in 
V’ietnam makes that possible ; a monetary 
policy moving toward real restraint at 
last, thanks in good part to the greatly 
improved budgetary picture, but not 
aiming at any dramatic credit crunch. 

Mr Nixon not only endorsed Mr 
Johnson’s tax decision, as things now 
stand, but he also could have spoken 
the President’s words in the Economic 
Report: Enough restraint must be pro¬ 
vided to permit a cooling off of the 


economy and a waning of inflationary 
forces. But the restraint must also be 
tempered to ensure continued economic 
growth ... (a recession) would be a pres¬ 
cription for social disaster as well as for 
unconscionable waste.” 

Not only did Mr Nixon say much the 
same thing in the election campaign but, 
more important, Mr Paul McCracken, the 
new chief Economic Adviser, and Mr 
David Kennedy, the new Secretary of th^' 
Treasury, have revealed in the past week 
that they implicitly endorse the policy 
that is being followed. Mr Kennedy put 
it plainly before the Senate Finance Com-' 
mittee in his confirmation hearing: ” A 
tight Budget and a restrictive monetary 
policy ... the aim is to check the inflation 
as a first priority with a minimum 
increase in unemployment.” Mr 
McCracken is known to feel that a small 
budgetary surplus and the current degree 
of monetary restraint followed by the 
Federal Reserve System since mid- 
December, are just alx)ut right. And, to 
make it unanimous, Messrs Mitchell and 
Brimmer, two Governors of the indepen¬ 
dent Federal Reserve Board which will 
flow along unchanged like old man river, 
have disclosed that in their view even a 
sharp slowing of expansion (though not 
an outright recession) would produce a 
rise in unemployment far short of the 
feared levels of 4.5 to 5.5 per cent of the 
labour force that has been talked about 
(the rate in November and December, a 
15-ycar low, was 3.3 per cent. 

What stage, then, has Mr Johnson set? 
His Budget for the fiscal year that starts 
next July estimates total outlays, including 
a modest amount of net lending, at 
$195.3 billion, which represents a 


realistic, and largely unavoidable, increase 
of $11.6 billion from the current 1969 
year, and receipts at $198.7 billion, 
including $9.5 billion from extending the 
surcharge. He has estimated the cost of 
the war in Vietnam at $25.4 billion, $3.4 
billion less than in the current fiscal year, 
but this decrease does not reflect any 
pie-in-the-sky hopes about peace or even 
a ceasefire. It says only that escalation has 
stopped, that bombing in the north has 
stopped, that ground activity is less than 
it was and that the major military con¬ 
struction effort has been completed. In .a 
supreme irony, Mr Johnson’s last estimate 
of the cost of the war, even though it 
shows the first reduction, is almost 
c^^rtainly the most candid that he has 
ever made and may l>e the only one to 
prove too high rather than too low. 

Apart from the war, there are 
important increases proposed but no 
major new programmes ; the President 
had promised that there would not be. 
(')ther defence expenditures, deferred for 
several years, would rise by $4 billion. A 
very few of the President’s favourite 
social programmes—“ model cities,” sub¬ 
sidies for industry to train the “hard¬ 
core ” unemployed and more gifts of food 
to the undernourished arc the main 
examples—would receive more funds, but 
not in massive amounts. Such perennially 
“ uncontrollable ” outlays as civil service 
pay, interest on the debt and ex-service- 
men’s benefits will go up. And Mr 
Johnson has permitted himself a last 
political-cum-human fling—a proposal for 
a big rise in social security benefits, largely 
for the aged, but with a matching increase 
in employment taxes to pay for it. 

His final Budget contains an almost 
unique and touching analysis of “ the 
setting of priorities ” and “ Budget ptr~ 
spectives” that covers precisely his five- 
plus years in office. It shows a massive 
growth of $37.4 billion—more than 
double—in “major social programmes” 
between fiscal 1964 and fiscal 1970, the 
year of the new Budget, with very modest 
growth or no growth at all in almost 
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THE 1970 BUDGET DOLLAR 


OTHER 



OTHER 
INTEREST 

DEBT REDUCTION 
2 

WHClIS IT 
GOES TO 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 

EDUCATION & OTHER 
SOCIAL PROGRAMMES 

evpi vthinR else except the Vietnam portion 
of defence expenditure. Srune of the 
expansion in “ major .scKial progranmies ” 
has come from the normal growth of social 
.seciJiitN payiiient.s and the dreary annual 
nse in grants tt) states and cities because 
of the increa.se in the number's on public 
assistance. But most has been purposebil 
- in education, in the major advance of 
medical insurance for the aged . in 
manpower training and, belatedK, in 
liousing piMir people. Whether the social 
prirposes have been accomplished is an 
entireU different matter- the an.swei 
\aiips sharply betw'een success in 
“ Meclicare " for the aged and near-failure 
in hotter education for slum children- 
hut the money has indeed been spent 
more massi\ely than ever before. 

It is d<uibtful whether Mr Nixon can, 
or will want to, cut this Budget mucfi. 

()n defence he may even wairt to increase 
it. There may be a few scemingl\ 
dramatic terminations of parts of the 
|>overt\ programme where expendi¬ 
tures arc small and results have Iieen 
meagre. But even this is not certain. The 
new men have no illusions. I'hey hope— 
and understandably hope—that they can 
hnd ways of s|)ending government monev 
better, Imt not a one has suggested, as 
the first Ei.senhower team stated and even 
believed, that total spending can be 
reduced. Only some $20 billion in the new 
Budget is “ controllable ” in the short run. 

The bu.sine.ss outlook as projected bv 
Mr Johnson's Council of Economic 
Advisers in the Economic Report is 
again much the same as the one that the 
Nixon appointees would have produced, 
except for the one important difference 
that the new men arc far more sceptical 
alK)ut the usefulness and im[>ortance of 
incomes policy—called in America 
“ guideposts" or “ restraint ” affecting the 
behaviour of wages and prices in private 
business. The council foresees a rate of 
giYTwth in 1969 in real terms of abemt 
per cent and wants no more ; it foresees 
an average price increase of slightly more 
than 3 per cent, compared with 4 per cent 
last year, and wishes it could be less. For 
the rest of the world, if the United States 


achieves in fact the gross national product 
of $921 billion that is projected for 1969, 
there may l»e other troubles but there 
should not be any serious slowdown in 
world trade. All that will have happened 
is that total American demand and output 
will have risen hy “ only ” $6c) billion 
instead of billion as it did last year. 
Ill its sector-by-sector analysis of the out¬ 
look, the Economic Report inake.s a 
gnp of $921 billion seem plausible. 
Private forecasts arc not very different, 
though it is nr>w fashionable to be dubious 
about all forecasting. 

What is more, as the President 
announced to cheers in his last State of 
the Union Message to Congress, the 
balance of payments moved into surplus 
in 1968 for the first time since 1957 and 
only the .second time since i9f)0. Everyone 
knows that good luck was involved and 
that the current account—above all the 
trade balance —actually turned worse in 
iq68. But the important thing is that, for 


President Johnson said his goodbye on 
Tuesday at the Capitol, when he read 
his State of the Union Message to the 
two Houses of Congress, conveying a 
gentle, reminiscent mood and evoking 
a demonstration of sentimentality and 
goodwill. So far as the White House 
staff knows, no outgoing President has 
pci-sonally read his final State of the 
Union Message to Congress since John 
Adams in 1801. Mr Johnson was urged 
to do it by the leaders in Congress and 
he responded liecause his life and affec¬ 
tions have centered on (Capitol Hill since 
he came to Washington as a young politi¬ 
cal aspirant 34 years ago. During that 
time he accumulated a substantial for¬ 
tune, fought some nasty political fights 
and matured into a big man marked by 


a while at least, the new Administration 
will' not have the external accounts as 
an added, or emergency, reason for acting, 
in Mr McCracken's words, “ to throw the 
economy into rAverse.” 

But is the projected check to inflation 
plausible without tougher restraint than 
Mr Johnson proposes and Mr Nixon 
accepts ? There is the rub. Practically 
everyone applaud.s the swing toward 
restraint, particularly in the Budget. But 
the United States, as Mr McCracken 
freely admits, is trying to do something 
new—reduce the rate of inflation con¬ 
vincingly without producing an actual 
downturn in production, incomes and 
employment. The sceptics are divided 
lie tween those who are .sure that the effort 
will fail because it will produce a 
iTCCSsion and tho.se who arc sure it will 
fail because it will not curb the inflation, 
(^nly the two Administrations seem to 
feel that it might actually work—two, that 
is, not one, the old and the new. 


an intense, intimate feeling for the iastitu- 
tions of government as instruments for 
the betterment of the human condition. 

His message was an effort to leave that 
view of government implanted in the new 
Cbngress and the new Administration. In 
his last year in office the talk has been 
all of retrenchment and sonic retrench¬ 
ment has actually been durte, a fact which 
Mr John.son’s last Budget reflects. But 
his testament, and his Budget, asked for 
TTiore money for some existing social pro¬ 
grammes and even urged some new 
departures. Among these are free medical 
care for children of poor families and for 
their mothers before childbirth, together 
with a new long-term scheme to protect 
all families from the cost of “catastro¬ 
phic” illness. Another new proposal is the 
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When delays 
in international transfers 
mean headaches, 
we offer same-day relief 


If you’re transferring funds between 
cities throughout the free world, the 
speed with which your money flows can 
be vitally important. Delays in transit 
are annoying and costly. 

To speed the flow of funds, Continental 
Bank has introduced “same-;day-value 
service” between all of its bank offices 
and European affiliates. A firm can now 
transfer funds from Barcelona, for ex¬ 
ample, to London and receive “same- 
day service.” This also means that a firm 
which wants to use funds in another city 
can wait until the last day and perhaps 
save days of costly interest. 



This rapid movement of funds also re¬ 
duces the uncertainties of exchange rates. 

Continental Bank’s “same-day-value 
service” is available through Continental 
offices in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Chi¬ 
cago, Continental Bank International in 
New York and through our affiliates in 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, England and 
Switzerland. 

Continental Bank works hard to help 
financial executives perform more effec¬ 
tively for their companies. Our people 
are constantly probing foreign markets, 
watching international trends, and inter¬ 
preting them to find successful solutions 
to today’s complicated financing prob¬ 
lems. Our answers are imaginative, re¬ 
liable and fast. 

It’s what you’d expect from 
one of the world’s great banks. 

Continental Bank 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Clikago 

Branches: 

Frankfurt: 1, Crosse Gallusstrasse 
London; 58/60 Moorgatc, 47 Berkeley Square 
Paris: 10 Avenue Montaigne 

AfIlUates: 

Banco Atlantico 
Barcelona and Madrid 
Banque Europeenne d* Outre-Mer S.A. 

Brussels and Antwerp 
Banque de Financement S.A. 

Geneva 

Banca Privata Finanziaria 
Milan and Rome 

E. D. Sassoon Banking Company, Ltd. 

London 


Continental Bank. 251 South LaSalle St.. Chicago. Illinois 60690. Continental Bank International. New York. Offices: Argentina • Bahamas 
Belgium • Colombia • Ecuador • France • Great Britain • Italy • Japan ; Mexico • Morocco • Pakistan • Peru • Republic of the Philippines 
Spain • Switzerland • Venezuela • West Germany • Zambia. Member F.D.I.C. Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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Business Established 1818 


Partners 

J. Eugene Banks 
Moreau D. Brown 
Walter H. Brown 
Prescott Bush 
William R. Driver, Jr. 
Ei.rridge T. Gerry 
E. R. Harriman 
Frank W. Hoch 
Stephen Y. Hord 
R. 1.. Ireland HI 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. 
Robert A. Lovett 
John B. Madden 
Thomas McCance 
L. J. Newquist 
William F. Ray 
Robert V. Roosa 
L. Parks Shipley 
Maarten van Hengel 
John C. West 
Knight Woolley 
Limited Partners 
Louis Curtis 
Gerry Brothers a Co. 

W. AvrBELL Harriman 

I iccnM«i Privjce Dankrri ind iub|cci 
Sukieci to tuf<cr\iiion tnii euminjiion 


Bro^n Brothers Harriman* & Co. 

BANKERS 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CorrespondetUs tbroughotU ibt World 


Statement of Condition, December 31 , 1966 
ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and Guaranteed . . . 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities. 

Other Marketable Securities. 

Loans and Discounts . 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 

Other Assets. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 

Other Liabilities . 

Capital. $ 8,000,000 

Surplus. 18,305,284 


$ 83,838,91.^ 
47,211,620 
55,112,133 
2,759.976 
186,929.414 
13.323.951 
19.006,380 
1408,182,387 

1360,978,890 

14,198,850 

6,499,363 

26,505,284 

$408,182,387 


Complete Banking Facililm • 
Brokers for Purchase and Sale of Securities 


Investment Advisory Service 
Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 


I to ciimiaiiiun and regulatioo by the Superintendent of Banka of the State of New York and by the DepirtiBCOt of Banking of the Commonwealth of Peonaylvaoia. 
by the Commitiioner uf Hank* of the Commonwealth of Maisachuiccti. The facilitieaof the Chicago oAm are limited to Investment Adviaory and Brokerage Service. 


To find your way around Japan’s business, 
find your way to Mitsui Bank 



There is no bank more qualified to help you 
find your way around Japan’s complicated 
business than Mitsui Bank. We’re Japan’s oldest 
commercial bank, and we’ve been solving cor¬ 
porate problems for a century. As a leading 
commercial bank in Japan, we have connections 
in every kejr segment of Japanese industry, not 
to mention Japan’s largest liilly diversified 
industrial complex, Mitsui*grQup. With its world- 
famous international facilities, Mitsui Bank is 
uniquely able to help you with any and all 
business.problems you may have. 

Head Office' 12 Yuraku cho 1-chome. Chiyoda ku, Tokyo 

MITSUI BANK 

Overseas Branches New York, London, Bangkok i2>, Bombay. Singapore 
143 Domestic Offices Over 1500 Correspondent Banks worldwide 
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Urban Development Bank, a mixed public 
and private institution to lend money 
at subsidised rates of interest for public 
improvements. Mr Johnson conceded in 
his message that the existing anti-poverty 
effort would benefit from a reconstruction, 
including a partial dismemberment, of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, but he 
urged Congress to have patience and not 
to cripple the programme. 

Not only his desire to keep some 
momentum going in federally directed 
efforts at social improvement, but also 
reasons of economic management (dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding article) argued 
for the retention of the income tax sur¬ 
charge beyond next June. In his last 
fortnight of office President Johnson 
engaged in a contest of manoeuvre with 
the President-elect to take the surcharge 
out of party controversy. In November 
Mr Nixon made an ill-advised campaign 
promise to remove it. The State of the 
Urtion Message presses for the retention 
of the surcharge, but it also contains the 
statement that the President-elect will 
support this recommendation “ until his 
Administration and the Congress can 
examine the appropriation Bills and each 
item in the Budget and can ascertain 
that the facts justify permitting the sur¬ 
charge to expire or be reduced.” Mr Nixon 
made a separate statement confirming 
this. Mr Johnson has, in fact, helped Mr 
Nixon to disengage with dignity from 
his promise. But he also, in a last display 
of the Johnson muscle, made sure that 
any political odium that was going would 
be evenly shared and not unloaded on the 
Democratic party. 

The effort to leave a legacy of benevo¬ 
lence marked the foreign policy passages 
of Mr Johnson's message as well. The 
Vietnam war, and how to be rid of it, 
have become a non-partisan issue by now 
and Mr Johnson said little about it. He 
underlined his anxiety at the Senate’s long 
delay in ratifying the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty, which got caught in 
party politics and still needs to dis¬ 
entangled. He also showed that the spirit 
of Glassboro was still on his mind by 
urging that talks about limiting offensive 
and defensive missile systems should be 
resumed with the Soviet Union. He 
reproached Congress with having inflicted 
cuts in the foreign aid programme which 
“ went beyond the national interest.*’ He 
reaffirmed American support of the United 
Nations’ resolution of November 1967 
as a basis for peace in the Middle East. 

He did not mention the latest Soviet 
proposal for the Middle East, to which 
his Administration was believed this week 
to be preparing a noncommittal reply 
after taking some inconclusive soundings 
of Mr Nbcon’s advisers. Ritually, the 
American interest in a united western 
Europe was reiterated. But Mr Johnson’s 
main emphasis was on the theme that, 
in spite of what happened in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the effort to talk to the Russians 
and reach som^ accommodation that 
reduces the danger of world catastrophe ” 
should be persisted in. 


Losers move on 


With the sting of defeat worn off, the 
major figures in the 1968 Democratic poli¬ 
tical campaign are looking to their futures. 
The head of the party’s National Com¬ 
mittee, Mr Lawrence O’Brien, is to 
become president of a large New York 
investment firm. It is a great leap forward 
for the political organiser from Massa¬ 
chusetts who began his career with John 
Kennedy’s first Senate race and went on 
to organise the Kennedy, Johnson and 
Humphrey presidential campaigns. He 
has recommended that the party get itself 
hark into shape by hiring some full-time 
rofe.ssional organisers and spending alx>ut 
1.5 million a year. 

Succeeding to the party chairmanship 
is Senator Fred Harris of Oklahoma, a 
staunch Humphrey man. He is young, 
ambitious and a liberal on Vietnam, race 
and riots—qualities which may make him 
able to tolerate the frustrations of his 
new -job in the hope of higher office in 
1972. Mr Harris, who will remain in the 
Senate in spite of his additional duties, 
will be charged with carrying out the 
reforms ordered by last August’s party 
convention. Also on Mr Harris’s shoulders 
will fall the burden of conducting an $18 
rn-illion fund-raising effort to pay off cam¬ 
paign debts and to provide a purse for the 
1972 nominees. Mr Humphrey has sworn 
to help with that chore. He could also 
have a strong influence on the new Demo- 
cra/tic Policy Council set up to study issues 
and make recommendations. 

For his part, Mr Humphrey is return¬ 
ing to Minnesota. He will teach at Macal- 
aster College, where his friends have 
endowed a cliair that will provide him 
with $20,000 a year, and at the 
University of Minnesota, for another 
$10,000 a year. He has also allied him¬ 
self with the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
interests, a customary refuge for defeated 
Democratic presidential candidates. This 
midwestern retreat may be a preparation 
for a jump back to Washington. Mr 
Humphrey, the eternal optimist, has 
hinted that he would be available for the 
presidential nomination in 1972. But his 
more realistic prospect of resurrection 
lies with the Senate seat which his fellow 
Minnesotan, Senator McCarthy, says he 
will vacate in 1970. 

And what about him ? Since Christ¬ 
mas, the philosopher-poet has been 
disenchanting friends and comforting 
critics who l^lieved, even at the height 
of his peace crusade last year, that he 
was basically a conservative and a lone 
wolf in the Democratic party. To vote 
for Senator Russell Long of Louisiana 
instead of the more progressive Senator 
Edward Kennedy for assistant Demo¬ 
cratic leader in the Senate, as he did last 
week, was at least understandable : 
Senator McCarthy has reason to bear a 
grudge against the Kennedys. Much more 
quixotic was his resignation from the 
Mnate Foreign Relations Committee 


where he had a chance to influence the 
one issue known to concern him deeply. 
Into his place goes Senator McGee of 
Wyoming, a hawk on the war in Vietnam. 
Was Mr McCarthy deliberately trying to 
divest himself of his adoring young follow¬ 
ing ? Is he feuding with Senator Fulbright, 
chairman of the committee ? Mr 
McCarthy told a reporter that he had not 
made his future plans yet and that *' I 
would not tell you if I had.” 


Closed shops 

.Small town America is dead and gone 
and the Saturday Evening Post is going 
to its grave. The 148-year-old magazine, 
on its deathbed for about eight years and 
far from robust ever since the war, will 
bring out its last issue on February 8th, 
the latc^st attempt at resuscitation having 
failed. Mr Martin Ackerman, the abrasive 
young executive who came in last May 
promising miracles, has been unable to 
achieve tlieni. He cut the Post free of 
its low-income subscribers (by handing 
them over to Life magazine) but this did 
not convince advertiserii that the PosPs 
readership was the sophisticated kind 
worth the expensive displays that they 
preferred to put in magazines such 
as Life and Look or on television. With 
nothing like the revenue needed for 1969 
in sight, Mr Ackennan sounded the death 
knell. 

The magazine, although it lost its 
advertisers, never lost its readers. There 
are still 3 million of them and whether 
they too will he handed over to Life 
is not known. The Post was owned by 
the Curtis Publishing Company of Phila¬ 
delphia, which survives (as do its other 
magazines and interests) although with a 
loss of $63 million since 1961, most of 
it because of the Post. As for the Post, 
^ it must be said of its passing that it liked 
to boast that it was founded by Benjamin 
Franklin but was not, that its famous 
covers, notably those by Nonnan Rock¬ 
well, made Americans believe that they 
were simpler people than they really were, 
It performed some valuable muck-raking 
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journalism in recent years as it attempted 
to become less bland and it always paid 
its writers well. 

How much a journalist should be paid 
is always good for a row and it has now 
caused a strike at the Associated Press, 
the news-gathering agency that serves 
Tactically every daily paper in the United 
tates and 8,000 clients abroad. The 
mcnil)ers of the Wire Service Guild, a 
part of the American Newspaper (luild, 
liave gone on strike, demanding $280 a 
week as the minimum pay for an experi¬ 
enced reporter and compulsory union 
membership for eight out of ten new 
recruits to the AP. The AFs management 
says that it will not force a closed shop 
on its workers ; it has oiTered $250 a 
week (to be reached in three years’ time). 
'I'he comparable salary is now $207 
weekly. Supervisors and editors have kept 
a modicum of service going during the 
shutdown, but guildsmen on some 
American newspapers have refused to 
handle AP copy and some smaller papers 
have been hard pressed to fill their pages. 


California's musical 
chairs 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

California's Lieutenant Governor, Mr 
Robert Finch, has now departed for 
Washington to join the Nixon Cabinet 
and Governor Reagan has chosen a 
relatively unknown young Congre.ssman 
from the southern part of the state, Mr Ed 
Reinecke, to succeed him. Mr Rcinecke 
has shown himself to be a successful vote- 
getter, twice carrying a District that is only 
narrowly Republican, by large majorities 
—a useful qualification for a running- 
mate, in the Governor s eyes, when re- 
election time comes in 1970. The Los 
Angeles Times applauds the appointment, 
praising Mr Reinecke for his familiarity 
with the state’s problems, such as control 
of air and water pollution and better 
management of re.sources. He is an engi¬ 
neer who was concerned with these mat¬ 


ters in the House of Representatives as a 
meml^er of the Interior and Merchant 
Marine Committees. He has had experi¬ 
ence as a business executive and he shares 
Governor Reagan’s^ belief that the methods 
used in private business can be applied 
to public affairs. 

The Governor was constrained to 
appoint a man acceptable to his faithful 
conservative backers who still dream of 
him as a future President. At the same 
time he did not want to weaken the slim 
Republican majorities, achieved for the 
first time in a decade, of 20 to 19 in the 
State Senate and 41 to 39 in the A.ssembly. 
For this reason he refrained from using 
the appointment to reward a Republican 
legislator. As Lieutenant Governor Mr 
Reinecke will preside over the Senate and 
will have the casting vote if, as seems 
likely, a Democrat wins the .seat left 
vacant by the sudden death two weeks ago 
of a leading Democratic State Senator. 
Meanwhile the leadership in the Senate 
remains in the hands of strong-minded 
elderly men who are nominal Democrats 


An alLAmerican affair 


While Congress has been busy raising his 
.salary—probably doubling it to $aoo,ooo a 
year, the first increase in 20 years—the 
President-elect has been waiting quietly in 
New York, celebrating his 56th birthday, 
having his health checked—the verdict was 
excellent—preparing the addrc.ss which he 
will deliver after being sworn in on 
Monday and filling some of the many 
still vacant posts in his Administration. 

Mr Nixon expects to go to Washington 
on Sunday, in time for that evening’s 
inaugural concert at Constitution Hall, 
featuring the National Symphony 
Orchestra, the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir, a soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera and a leading pianist—not, how¬ 
ever, the Presiilcni-eleci himstdf, although 
as a pianist too he had a good deal to 
do with choosing the all-American 
programme. The previous evening’.s Gala 
at the National Armoury, with stars 
from the entertainment world giving their 
.serv'ices free, will also be an all-American 
show. Special efforts have been made to 
ensure that it includes black Americans, 
in the audience as well as on the stage. 

Both of these events arc to raise money 
to pay for the other parts of the inaugural 
festivities, being arranged by 2,000 volun¬ 
teers organised in 40 committees. The 
whole 3-day affair is expected to cost a 
record $2.3 million, compared with 
$35<i|t5oo 20 years ago when President 
Truman was sworn in. But the Republicans 
have not had a President of their own to 
welcome since 1957. Invitations (to buy 
tickets) have gone to 300,000 of them and 
they are flocking to Washington; 7,000 
visitors aijg expected and the hotels arc 
sure taddlkc money even if the Inaugural 
does not (it probably will), 
simultaneous balls on Monday 
ong dresses (but ’’ evening 
•ers" will be permitted), white lie if 
ibl^all- to be visited by President and 
lrr‘jHKon—arc the big money-raisers. 
4 ffi|p^t^'ill cost $35 each or $i,ixk) for 


a box .seating eight and red, white and 
blue commemorative scarves for all; 
ordinary ticket holders get a bracelet or 
cuff-links with the inaugural si*al. There 
will be free but exclusive receptions for 
“ distingui.shed ladies ’ on Saturday after¬ 
noon, at the National Gallery of Art, for 
State Governors on Sunday afternoon and 
for the Vice President-elect and Mrs 
Agnrw on Sunday evening (6,000 guests, 
champagne cup, ladies to wear gloves) at 
the Sinith.sonian Museum of History and 
Technology ; the milieu should appeal to 
tho.se who think Mr Agnew is a Neander¬ 
thal man. 

Carefully-selected Young Americans will 
have a “ mini-ball ” on Saturday from 4 to 
7 ($10 each) and an “ elegant ” champagne 
brunch on Sunday morning ($3 each). Both, 
rather oddly, arc '* black tie " affairs; 
obviously no hippies or flower children are 
to be admitted. But they will presumably 
attend the “ counter-inauguration ” being 
arranged by the National Mobilisation 
Committee to End the War in Vietnam, 
<ine of the groups responsible for the 
demonstrations at the Democratic con¬ 
vention in Chicago last August. 

Permission has been given for the 
committee to hold a rally on Sunday but 
not for a " peaceful protest ” on Monday 
along the parade route, a refusal which 
may cause trouble. 'I'he new Pre.sident and 
Vice Pre.sident with a military escort will 
lead the parade back to the White House 
after being sw'orn in at the Capitol. They 
will be followed immediately by three 
w'hitc Lippizancr horses (why thi.s un- 
American touch ?) and by cars carrying the 
50 Slate Governors. Then come cadets 
from the military academies, followed by 
50 or more bands, usually high school or 
college ones, and 34 floats representing 
variou.s states. There will be fi\e .special 
floats as well, .one from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration w’ith 
Apollo 7 and a mock-qp of the lunar 
module w'hich is to land on the moon. 


California's band will be from Mr 
Nixon’s home town of Whittier. Arizona is 
.sending its famous Comancheros, riding 
palomino horses, while on the New 
Mexican float will be Miss and Mrs New 
Mexico (who is also Mrs US Savings 
Rond). Mississippi's float is dedicated to 
togetherness and peace while Alaska’s is 
to carry a dog team and an oil well. 

Scats in the various stands along the 
route, under trees which have been “ bird- 
proofed ” to keep off the .starlings, cost 
from $4 to $25 (for the places opposite the 
bullet-proof reviewing stand in front of 
the White House). The whole procession 
is sujiposed to take, about two hours to 
pass, less than usual, so that it will end 
while the light is .still good enough for 
colour tclevi.sion. 
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Mrs Nixon shows the scarf 
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EjBaiikers Irust Company 

NEW YORK • LONDON 
Representatives in BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURTPARIS-ROME-ZURICH 
MEXICO CITY BEIRUT LAGOS 

MANILA • SYDNEY • TAIPEI TDKYO 

■■■■■ MEMBER OF BANKERS TRUST NEW YORK CORPORATION ^ ^ 


Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31,1968 

Directors 

Assets 


WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Chairman of the Board 

Cash and Due from Banks .... 

.$1,877,262,000 

LEWIS A. LAPHAM 

U.8. Government Obligations . . . 

. 460,704,000 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

State and Municipal Obligations . . 

. 768,103.000 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III President 

Other Securities. 

. 03,160,000 


Loans, less reserve for possible loan losses. 4,120,677,000 


Bank Premises and Equipment, less depreciation. . . 40,677,000 

CHESTER BAYLI8, JR. 

Customers* Liability on Acceptances 

. 118,406,000 

Executive Vice President 

LEE 8. BICKMORE Chairman of 

Other Assets. 

. 174,080,000 

the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

Total Assets. 

.$7,682,860,000 

National Biscuit Company 


JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 



Chairman of the Board. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 



RICHARD C. DOANE 

LiabiUties 


Former Chairman of the Board, 



International Paper Company 

Deposits—Demand. 

. . . $4,028,808,000 

WALLIS B. DUNCKEL Director. 

Bankers Trust New York Corporation 

—Time. 

. 2,708,006,000 

KEMPTON DUNN Vice Chairman, 

Total. 

.$6,827,713,000 

Illinois Central Industries. Inc. 

Borrowed Funds. 

. 102,406,000 

PAUL A. GORMAN President. 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 

Bank's Liability on Acceptances . . 


PLATO MALOZEMOFF President 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 44,001,000 | 

and Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

Dividend Payable. 

. 7.100,000 

WAYNE C. MARKS 

Other Liabilities. 

. 60.643,000 

Sarasota, Florida 

Debentures of Affiliated Company 6% due 1086 . 20,000.000 I 

WALTER A. MARTINO President. 

The Hanna Mining Company 

Total Liabilities .... 

.... $7,178,863,000 

WILLIAM F. MAY 



Chairman of the Board. 
American Can Company 



HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Capital 


Director of various Corporations 


PHILIP D. REED 

Capital Notes 4^% due 1088 .... 

.$ 80,000,000 

Director of various Corporations 

Stockholder's Equity: 


FRANCIS C. ROONEY, JR. 

President, Melville Shoe Corporation 


.$ 00,886.000 

KENNETH RUSH President. 

Surplus. 

. 201,600.000 

Union Carbide Corporation 

Undivided Profits. 

. 100,631,000 

ANDREW W. TARKINQTON 

President, Continental Oil Company 

Total Stockholder's Equity 

Total Capital. 

.$ 303.017.000 

.$ 473,017,000 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 


Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

ACF Industries. Incorporated 

Total Liabilities and Capital.$7,eB2,tBe,000 | 



WALTER N. THAYER President. 

AMatacarrIad at $300,870,000on Dacambar 31,1000 wara 

Whitney Communications Corporation 

eladgad to aacura dapeaita and for othar purpoaaa. 

E. CLINTON TOWL 

Chairman of the Board. Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation 

London OMcet 

9. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 

34. GROSVENOR SQUARE. W. 1 

THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 

fncarparaiad with Umitad Uchihir tn tba U.S.A. I 

Chairman of the Board, International 



Busineas Machines Corporation 

MKMBBR OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BANK 
OF 

AMERICA 

_ NATIONAL TRUST AND S AVINGS AS SOCIATION AND SUiSIDIAIHS _ ^ 

Consolidated Statement 
of Condition 

RESOURCES: 

Dm. 31. 1968 Dm. 31,1967 

Cash and Due from 


Banka . U.S. $ 4,296.123.000 U.S. $ 3.943,056.000 

United States Govern¬ 
ment Securities and 
Securities Guaranteed 

by the Government ... 2,478,533,000 2,066,756,000 

State. County and Muni¬ 
cipal Securities . 1.925.230.000 1,561,539,000 

Other Securities . 464,401,000 366.702,000 


ToUl Securitiea . U.S. $ 4,888,164,000 U.S. $ 3,994,997,000 

Loans . 13.367.902.000 12.173.981.000 

Funds Sold . 432,683,000 248,326.000 

Customers* Liability for 

Acceptances . 339.043.000 406.414.000 

Bank Premises and 

Equipment . 359.662,000 315.997.000 

Other Resources . 489,759.000 372,630.000 


Total Resourcea U.S. $24,163,336,000 U.S. $21,465,400,000 

LIABILITIES : 

Capital . U.S. $ 214,228.000 U.S. $ 178.005.000 

Surplus . 585,772.000 572.035.000 

Undivided Profits .... 246,541.000 236,190,000 

Reserve for Contingen¬ 
cies . 50.462.000 43.394,000 


Total Capital Funds . U.S. $ 1,097,003,000 U.S. $ 1,029,624,000 
Reserve for Possible 

Loan Losses . 201.899,000 187,761.000 

Demand Deposits . 8,436.610.000 7,789,979,000 

Savings and Time 

Deposits . 13,066.282,000 11.309,959.000 


Total Deposita U.S. $21,502,892,000 U.S. $19,099,938,000 

Funds Borrowed . 434.609,000 295,147,000 

Liability on Acceptances 343,513.000 409,979,000 

Other Liabilities . 583.420.000 432.951.000 


U.S. $24,163,336,000 U.S. $21,465,400,000 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED IN U S A. WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 

Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

Branches throughout CoU/omfa—world-wide coverage with offices in 
leading financial centres overseas. 

London Branch : West End Branch : 

27-29 Wolbrooh. EC4. 29 Davies Street, Wi. 

Birmingham Branch : 

Cavendish House, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. 

Dublin Branch : 

Creation House, 26-27 Qrafton Street. Dublin 2. 



Which is Better? 

Japanese women wear Kimono or miniskirts depending 
upon the time and the occasion, because today’s Japan 
adopts the benefits of both traditional and western cultures. 
The uniqueness and complexities of the Japanese market 
are an outgrowth of this admixture. For example, in the past 
five years, the average per capita consumption of fabrics 
has increased almost annually. Are you properly in- 
forRfied about this vast potential? Representing foreign 
clients for almost a century, Mitsubishi Bank is expert in 
all levels of the Japanese economy. That’s why even experts 
come to Mitsubishi. Team up with Mitsubishi. Team up 
with Success. 

Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for infor¬ 
mation concerning your business in Japan. 

A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Hsad Offict: No. 5. 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan/Csbis 
Address: BANKMITSUBISHI Ovsrstas Officss: London Brsneb 7, Birchin Lano, 
London, E.C. 3/Now York Agoncy, Los Angolas Agoney, $ooul Brsneh 
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and his new stand-in 


but are in fact bipartisan in tlieir approach 
to state matters, as is tlie Californian fiabii. 
The Republicans only won their majority 
in the Assembly in last November’s election 
but it is threatened by the ambitions of 
two young members, both of whom aspire 
to take over Mr Reinecke's congressional 
seat. If one of them gains it, his Assembly 
seat could in turn be filled by a Demo¬ 
cratic contender. This spring may see a 
shift in the balance of voting in either or 
both houses in this game of musical chairs. 

The Ciovernor addressed both houses of 
the Legislature last week, outlining but 
not spelling out how to achieve his 
“ Creative ^ciety.” Only his proposal for 
overhauling primary and secondary 
education and its financing was new. On 
the test of the issues which beset California 
he ofTered his usual cautious economic 
stipulations. He suggested a flat ceiling on 
welfare payments and promised to reduce 
taxes. He has yet to sponsor an overhaul 
of the tax structure but promised that this 
would come. He also promised to systemise 
relations between farm labour and 
management, noting the importance of 
the state’s great agrobusiness to its 
economy. As trouble broke out again at 
San Francisco State College and elsewhere, 
the Ciovernor undertook to keep 
California’s colleges and universities open 
for educational purposes however much 
the necessary police action might cost. 
When he proposed stiffer penalties for 
violence and indiscipline by students or 
teachers he was roundly applauded. 
Already a flood of Bills designed to these 
ends is in the mill. 

The punitive tone of the Ciovemors 
approach to the crisis in higher education 
alarms his critics and straight repression is 
unlikely to dominate the e.xpected legisla¬ 
tion so long as moderate influences con¬ 
tinue to prevail in both houses of the 
Legislature. Nevertheless a struggle over 
attempts to reduce the power and length 
of tenure of the University’s independent 
Board of Regents is to be expected. The 
Governor has an issue here and his 
seemingly simple solutions for complex 
questions have a wide appeal to a wear/ 
public. Mr Reinecke joins him in saying 
that public institutions financed by the 
tax-payers must be kept operating in the 
service of the majority but he thinks that 
the students’ grievances should be heard 
and that better machinery should be set 
up to make this possible. 

As a newcomer Mr Reinecke can adopt 
a more open approach than the Governor 


is able to do without retreating. Fhc 
Lieutenant Governor looks like Mr 
Reagan’s heir apparent today but in the 
past he ha.s shown independence as well as 
Conservatism. Mr Reinecke was registered 
as a Democrat until 1960 but he voted 
for General Eisenhower in the 1950s. In 
1964 he did not assocate his congressional 
campaign with Mr Goldwater’s presiden¬ 
tial one and last November he refrained 
from supporting the reactionary Republi¬ 
can, Mr Rafferty, who was running for the 
Senate (and who was defeated). I'he 
Governor seems to have found an accept¬ 
able, photogenic, new colleague but per¬ 
haps not an entirely dedicated disciple. 

Roadblocks 

Conservation or construction ? Both are 
urgently needed in the woods and waters 
around New York City. Fierce battles 
are now raging, citizen against citizen, 
over two schemes, one to build a bridge, 
the other a six-lane motorway. The town 
of Rye in Westchester County has tem¬ 
porarily halted the progress of a proposed 
bridge to connect its environs to those of 
Oyster Bay, across Long Island Sound. 
Almo.st simultaneously civic organisations 
in the Hudson River Valley are fighting 
against the Hudson River Valley Com¬ 
mission’s approval of plans for an express¬ 
way along the majestic river’s eastern 
bank. In New York in the past, the 
engineers have tended to triumph over the 
nature lovers. But the latter have won a 
few battles lately and with several nuclear 
power plants waiting to move on to local 
beauty spots, they are digging in. 

The Long Island Bridge has the bless¬ 
ing of New York’s state transportation 
department. It would be six miles long 
and save at least 15 miles in the drive 
from Westchester County to Long Island. 
Its opponents say that it would destroy 
scenery, homes and wild life, and that a 
spot further to the east would be a better 
place for a bridge, if the object is to 
siphon away traffic from the heavily used 
crossings near Manhattan. But the .stale 
claims that even two new bridges would 
not be too many, that the Rye crossing 
would carry 10.2 million vehicles a year 
and would pay for itself through tolls. 

The arguments for and against the 
Hudson River Expressway are even more 
impassioned. The retiring Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr Udall, has withdrawn his 
earlier objection upon the advice of his 


Sound Bridges ? 



Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. The 
bureau's argument was that tiie new 
motorway would actually allow the 
public to enjoy more of the river than 
before, for it would run parallel tu railway 
lines which have cut off access to the river. 
There would also be new areas' for golf, 
lK)ating and picnicking developed as 
part of the project. The New York 
Times disagrees violently and has called 
the expressway a disaster for the Hudson. 
I'he stretch of the river in question lies 
about 40 miles north of Manhattan and 
runs through place.s with such evocative 
names as I'arrytown and Sing Sing. 


UFOs grounded 

Fhere are a lot of ways to spend half a 
million dollars and studying unidentified 
flying objects is one of them. A group 
of scientists at the University of Colorado 
has just finished two years of investigation 
into the various rings, discs, blobs and 
circles—over 10,000 in the last 20 years— 
that have been reported to the United 
States Air Force as having been .seen in 
the sky. Fheir conclusions, blessed by 
the National Academy of Sciences, is that 
nearly every UFO was of human or 
animal origin and that, whatever the 
explanation for the few remaining 
mysteries, they were most unlikely to have 
been the visiting vehicles of extra¬ 
terrestrial beings. 

The report is no more than was 
expected by the organisation with the 
memorable name of .NICAP (National 
Investigations Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena). NICAP has called the Colo¬ 
rado study a waste of time ; it had 
maintained that the inquiry' was a cynical 
attempt to brainwash the public into 
lielicving that UFOs had Ijeen studied 
seriously when in fact those conducting 
the inquiry were prejudiced from the 
start against finding anything contradic¬ 
tory to accepted scientihe truth. The 
Condon Report (named for Dr Edward 
Condon, a respected physicist who led 
the study) has also been attacked by a 
psychologist, one of its former researchers, 
in a b(K>k called “ UFOs ? Yes ! ” Yet it 
is the second report to reach the same 
conclusion. I'he Air I'orce had done one 
of its own in the 1950s but after a number 
of people questioned its thoroughness, the 
Air Force contracted for the independent 
Colorado project. 

The Condon Report suggests that the 
Air Force might continue its routine 
evaluations of UFO sightings, not because 
of any suspicion that they might constitute 
a threat to national security, but because 
such records might be of interest to social 
scientists and communications engineers. 
In sum, the report, 1,465 pages long, 
should convince all but the most stubborn 
believers that UFOs are terrestrial 
matters, especially as it comes on the heels 
of Apollo 85 demonstration that the 
eardi’s atmosphere is a formidable, fiery 
barrier to those coming in from space. 
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Stalemate for the Scot Nats ? 



Enough to mako Ross smite 


It has become almost an axiom with 
many Labour politicians that however 
well the Government might manage to 
do in England at the next general elec¬ 
tion they will be thrown out because 
Labour will lose Scotland to the 
Nationalists. For this they largely blame 
the complacency of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, Mr Ross, and his top local 
party organisers, who have stubbornly 
refused to treat the Scottish Nationalist 
party as a serious threat. More import¬ 
antly, Mr Ross and the local Labour 
bigwigs appear to have persuaded Mr 
Wilson and Mr Callaghan to take the 
same view. Galling as it might be for 
some, it is just possible that Mr Ross 
might have been right. 

Of course, the leaders of all three major 
parties must be thankful that the con¬ 
tinued good health of sitting MPs has 
robbed the SNP of the chance to repeat 
its sensational by-election victory at 
Hamilton in November, 1967. Neither 
are there any parliamentary by-elections 
in prospect—although party organisers 
must be gp^eatly relieved when the planes 
bringing Scottish MPs back to London 
land safely every Monday. Since the 
municipal elections last May, the SNP 
has not, therefore, had an opportunity 
to cut much of a dash. But during last 
autumn some 20,000 Scotsmen went to 
the polls in municipal by-elections, 
and, taken together, these elections give 


some indication of how the Nats arc 
faring. 

The SNP fought all but one of the ii 
contests (the exception, .significantly, was 
in staunchly Liberal Greenock). In these 
ten seats the votes were cast as follows ; 



Votes 

Per cent 

Anti-Socialist parties 

6.450 

34.9 

Labour 

5.453 

29.5 

Scot Nats 

6,386 

29.2 

Others 

1.186 

6.4 


This level of Nationalist support is a 
little below that of last May when the 
SNP was taking a shade over one-third 
of the votes in the wards they fought. 
Since the eight towns in which the 
by-elections took place .seem to be a fairly 
representative cross-section, this suggests 
a slight falling off in Nationalist support. 

Analysis of the results town by town 
suggests a similar conclusion. In four, 
Alloa, Arbroath, Ayr and Kirkcaldy, com¬ 
parison with the last result shows that 
the SNP has lost a bit of ground, though 
changes in turnout and in other partie.s’ 
candidatures rule out any exact measure¬ 
ment. A sharp jump in their vote in one 
(jlasgow ward (by 14 per cent) is cancelled 
out by sharp drops in wards in Aberdeen 
(by 3 per cent) and Dumbarton. The 
by-election in this last burgh was in a 
ward which had already polled three 
times in 12 months : 

SNP Anti-Soc. Labour 
October 1967 660 755 375 

February 1968 1,066 363 —• 

May 1968 1,135 — 335 

October 1968 645 796 — 

These results suggest that, in Dumbarton 
at least, the big boost given to the SNP 
by the Hamilton by-election victory was 
carried on to the May elections but has 
now subsided. 

Taken together, these ten results do 
not offer any great joy either to the-Nats 
or to their opponents. SNP electoral 
support seems to be fairly stable for the 
moment at around a third of the votes 
cast. This means that the SNP can 
expect to gain more seats both in this 
year's municipal elections, and in May, 
1970, for it seems to be able to hold most 
of its support rather longer than the 


Liberals held their post«Orpington 
supporters. But, except very locally and 
ephemerally, the SNP has yet to show it 
can get beyond that one-third of the 
votes. Which means that unless its for¬ 
tunes buck up considerably, at the next 
general election, it is likely to find itself 
corning second in almost every constitu¬ 
ency, but winning only a handful. And as 
another Scot—Mr Macleod—once said 
of the liberals, there are no prizes for 
coming .second in British elections. 


Influenza 

Feverish 


To judge by press headlines the country 
is actually suffering from hysteria now 
instead of expecting to suffer from a big 
influenza epidemic in the next few weeks. 
A few cases in the Midlands and London 
do not amount to an epidemic : not yet. 
Nor is this the nineteenth century. Nor 
is influenza cholera, which was awaited 
with justified dread when it spread across 
Europe and into Britain in 1R31 and 1865. 
The influenza virus itself has not been 
deadly, except in the pandemic of 1918-19 
when the mortality was highest among 
young healthy adults. Nonnally, deaths 
re.sult from the complications of influenza 
rather than from the virus itself and 
occur among the very old, the very young 
and weak, and the chronic sick. 

So such protection as can be made 
available by vaccination is usually given 
first to high-risk groups and key workers 
like doctors and nurses. The old vaccines, 
which contain former strains of the A2 
virus, give only limited protection against 
the 1968 variant first identified in Hong¬ 
kong at the end of last July. Since August 
drug manufacturers have been concen¬ 
trating on making a vaccine with the new 
variant, but the supply cannot be rapidly 
increased as if vaccines were tablets— 
each batch has to be tested for efficacy 
and safety. So there is no need, either, 
for the hysteria that has been shown from 
time to time recently about the production 
and distribution of the new vaccine ; there 
would certainly have been cause for con¬ 
cern had Beecham’s released for use the 
batch of 150,000 doses it rejected as 
unsafe. 

The actual amount issued, including 
imports, by all >the firms concerned was 
660,000 doses by January 9th ; in the 
following thfee weeks 250,000 more doses 
should be available if the tests are satis- 
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factory, and after <that 140,000 doses a 
week should be forthcoming. As for the 
occasional pre-emption by hrrns and 
bodies outside the priority groups that 
has been complained of, their orders were 
presumably placed before the official 
advice about distribution was circulated. 
Keele University, for instance, which 
ceased functioning temporarily in the 1957 
epidemic, was alert enough to place an 
order last August. 

I'he main reason for viewing the onset 
of an influenza epidemic with concern 
is its effect on the balance of payments. 
Universities are not the only establish¬ 
ments that can be forced to close down. 
The 1957 epidemic possibly cost the 
country 20 million working days. This 
yearns is unlikely to be so serious, but 
It will not be welcomed by Mr Jenkins. 

Ulster 

Better grip 

I'he Northern Ireland government began 
to reassert its control on Wednesday by 
two sensible moves. I'he idea of an inde¬ 
pendent commission to look into civil 
rights grievances, and into the aims and 
liehaviour of the warring ()rganisation.s, 
has been welc(jmed all round ; no one 
could afford to do otherwise. 'I'he govern¬ 
ment is also to take extra jxiwers to ban 
processions and counter-processions and 
the running of paru-iiiilitary oiganisatioris. 
'I'he important thing will be how the 
cabinet and police use the.se powers when 
they get them : what may be trusted in 
Captain G’N’clH's c»wn hands might not 
be in those of a successor. 

As it is, Ulster’s civil rights demonstra¬ 
tors came out much the worse from the 
fighting at Xewry, Co. Down, last Satur¬ 
day, and they know it. 'f he burning of 
p<jlice trucks, the attempt to use an 
inceridiary truck as a weapon, tlie verbal 
abuse. h\ the demonstrators and the 
damage to })iopeiTy when the mob ran 
loose have cost the People's Democracy 


much support with middle opinion, 
which is still the majority in Ulster. 
Immediately afterwards, the shaken men 
who had hoped to organise a peaceful 
inarch were admitting that they would 
have to think again. 

Perhaps they were outmanoeuvred. 
The loyalist militants, who had ambushed 
the civil rights march from Belfast to 
Londonderry, kept away from Newry, 
where Protestants are a small minority 
anyway. So the violence there was 
Roman Catholic, radical, anarchist or 
whatever, but it was not Orange. Newry 
was therefore a wholly bloodless triumph 
for the Paisleyites, Major Ronald Bunting 
and the right-wing Unionists at Stormont. 
It even albwcd some old-style, conserva¬ 
tive Nationalist opinion to speak out 
against its radical rivals. 

The dernonstratur.s profcs.sed to be 
angered by the police barrier which 
.stopped them marching through the Pro¬ 
testant part of the town ; they were even 
angrier at the thought that the police 
might have bought off Major Bunting 
by agreeing to re-route the march aw^ay 
from the Protestant district. Manv 
.\ewry people, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, believed that this pro¬ 
tection was unnecessary in their peaceful 
town. However, the vicious assaults on 
individual Protestants in Londonderry in 
the past week show how close to reality a 
return to sectarian killings could be ; in 
such a .situation it is difficult to accept 
that a police barrier is an intolerable 
provocation. 

The police at Newry stooii up to six 
hours of repeated attacks by the 
militants. These have been variously 
identified as students and ex-students, 
Republicans, and Catholic extremists ; a 
fair number seem to have been layaf)outs 
and hooligans, which is not entirely .sur¬ 
prising given the .social consequences of 
Newry’s relatively high uneniployinent. 
But the critical factor in the setback to < 
the genuine civil rights movement was 
the absence of .strong, or even capable, 
organisation on the sfX)t. 

On this Saturday's march at Stralrane 


it is essential that any protest at fjolice 
barriers in the Protestant urea should l)e 
peaceful. Some of the moderate civil 
rights people have .sugge.sted that the 
march should voluntarily avoid the chief 
Protestant street. 'I’he Northern Ireland 
Society of Lalrour Lawyer's has even 
proposed that the inarch itself should Ih* 
reconsidered. Some students would like 
to give up marching anyway, for civil dis¬ 
obedience and occupation of public 
buildings. As fur the loyalists' motorcade 
from Belfast to Londonderry, if Major- 
Bunting does not call it off, the police 
should stop it. 

London 


The cause set back 

Inevitably, the usual crop of tight wing 
lory MP.S who like to see ihcii names ii' 
the papers have been Nounding off .ihoul 
last Sunday's brawl outside tlie buildings 
belonging to Rhodesia and South Africa 
in the Strand and IVafalgar Square 
When Parliament reasscmhlcs next week 
they will almost eeruinlv ori'T again press 
Mr Callaghan to Ijan .such stivet demon¬ 
strations in London. Kqually certainly, the 
Home SccieUirv will, to die relief of the 
|K)]ire, der line to pla\ that silly game. 

W’hal happened last .Sunday followed a 
familiar pattern. \ demon.stration of .Mime 
4,000 whites and coloured immigrants 
marched from Hyde Park Corner to 
piesent a petition against immigration con¬ 
trols and racial di.s( rimirution to die 
Prime Minister (who was not at home) in 
Downing Street. A minorit\ then broke 
away to clash with the police outside 
Rhodesia House, and when the police 
split the demonstration in riie .Strand into 
two groups, a mob of perhaps 400-;,00 
stoiined off to nearby South Africa Hou.se. 
.After oveicoimng their momentary shock 
at finding the building guarded by one 
solitary police sergeant, ifiey smashed 
such windows as they could reach. 

A numlier of points need to he made. 
Kitst, the police were at fault- however 
well they managed the demonstration 
in the Strand -in not adequately guui*d- 
ing South Africa House, and the Cov- 
eriiiiicnt ha.s rightly aptilogised to the 
South Africans for the damage. Perhaps 
even more serious was the risk in which 
they put their own sergeant. There arc 
probably few roimtiies outside Britain 
where a single policeman would have come 
through the as.sault of such a inoh bent 
on destruction with only the “ few humps 
and brui.ses '* that Sergeant Coalman 
.suffered on Sunday. But it might also 
have been just .sheer luck ; and if the luck 
had gone the other way the clash between 
police and demonstrators would have 
iiecome very bloody indeed. 

Secondly, the non-violent if not mode¬ 
rate organisers of these demonstiations 
really must que.stioii whether their efforts 
are not self-defeating of tiieir purposes. 
Marchers who scream ** discmljowel 
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On top was tfje bast place to be 


Enoch Powell" are not the best ambas¬ 
sadors of tolerance, which is what the 
march, in the main, was about. The 
organisers may claim that the thugs who 
sought a punch-up with the police out¬ 
side Rhodesia House have little real con¬ 
nection with their cause. But as it is 
seemingly impossible these days to gather 
any large crowd without attracting a 
group of hooligans seeking only violence, 
the assemblers of such crowds—whether 
they are serious protesters or footfall club 
directors—cannot wash their hands of all 
responsibility for the violence that 
invariably occurs. 

The police do not want to ban street 
demonstrations l^ecause the vast majority 
who take part are simply exercising their 
rights in a disciplined manner. Ban that 
disciplined, decent majority, and the 
police might lie faced with completely 
undisciplined and vicious mobs against 
the ban. To suggest a voluntary ban 
smacks at appea.sing the hooligans, but 
the fact i.s that street demonstrations are 
now likely to damage rather than enhance 
serious causes. 

Fortunately, there arc other and more 
effective forms of protest, as was demon¬ 
strated by the two young men who flew 
the Union Jack from the roof of 
Rhodesia House at the weekend. I’hey 
put only themselves in jeopardy ; they 
displayed courage and the police res¬ 
ponded sensibly. Until it was wrecked in 
the street below, they made their cause 
seem both adventurous and worthy. 

Leaseholds 


Through the fog 


It has been left to the Lands Tribunal to 
do what Parliament left undone in deter¬ 
mining the price to be paid by a lease¬ 
holder exercilung his rights of enfranchise¬ 
ment undeit the 1967 Leasehold Reform 
Act. The Act contains a formula which 
was fondly supposed to be adequate for 
th^purpose^BUt, in the words of the Lands 
Tm^nalyiiMHiAment ** underestimated the 
lawyers and surveyors," who 


have been arguing about its interpretation 
ever since. The first test ca.se on which 
the tribunal pronounced judgment tliis 
week was by no means exceptional in that 
professional men, arguing fc»r the two 
sides, produced valuations of which the 
landlord’s (£650) was over three times 
that of the tenant (£206). 

Both sides iinpres.sed the tribunal with 
their arguments. In finally settling for a 
price of £500, the a.ssessors decided the 
key point that the sitting tenant must be 
regarded as contending in the open mar¬ 
ket like anyone else ; in other words there 
should be no exclusion of the s[>ecial 
interest he was likely to have in acquiring 
that particular freehold. In their view the 
landlord was already penalised .sufficiently 
by the rule that the purchase price of the 
reversion must, under the act, assume an 
extension of the existing lease for 50 years 
" at a modern gmund rent." 

Many theoretical arguments have 
centred on whether or not inflation should 
be included when the likely ground rent 
of the extended lease is estimated. Neither 
contender stressed this in the test case, and 
as the Lands Tribunal did not consider it 
either the judgment has been interpreted 
as a victory for the anti-inHation school. 
It is also, clearly, a victory for landlords. 
Although the sums are seldom large by 
general property standards, neither are 
the resources of most of the million 
or so qualified leaseholders, and many of 
these will now think again about exercis¬ 
ing their enfranchisement rights. More¬ 
over those who have already taken 
enfranchisement proceedings beyond a cer¬ 
tain stage are liable, under the act, to pay 
their landlords’ expenses if they withdraw 
now. This is not, df course, the last word ; 
some 300 more appeals have been referred 
to the tribunal and some at least will be 
followed through. 

But Parliament would look silly if it 
maintained that the purpose of the act 
was now frustrated, and tried to build still 
more muddled definitions into a mess 
which can now only be cut through by the 
courts. Better to Concentrate on the 
promis^ arnendmient of anotl]pr aspect of 
legislation affecting leaseholds : that which 
at present places certain expensive flats 


with high service charges under Che limita¬ 
tions of the iqhf) Rent Act. This was the 
quite unintentional result of an amend¬ 
ment to that act \ and its effect in theory 
is to prevent this particular group of 
lea.seholders from selling their interest. In 
practice the market has not dried up, but 
it has become extremely sticky because 
of the wariness of mortgage institutions. 
'Fhis needs straightening out uigently. 

Banks^ non-strike 


Return to drawer 

Those who castigate the Ciovernment’s 
plans to introduce compulsory ballots 
iiefore official strikes, on the grounds that 
union members will always agree to their 
leaders’ .strike calls anyway, need this week 
to ponder the experience of the National 
Union of Bank Emp'lowes, which has a 
democratic balloting clause in its consti¬ 
tution : a simple majority of those to be 
involved in industrial action must first 
vote that they want it. 'I’he NUBE is not 
pxactlv a bolshevik organi.sation. But it 
doc-s repre.sent the more militant minority 
of bank clerks and other bank employees 
(the more con.serv^ative remainder belongs 
to the banks' own " house unions," the 
Bank Staff Associations) ; and, since it 
badly wanted some demonstration to be 
made against the Cioveniment's decision to 
refer its recent .salary' award to the Jones 
board, it arranged to ballot clearing bank 
meniljers in the London area on a mild 
series of projjosals, to which it was quite 
conhdent that this chosen con.slituency 
would give thumping majority approval. 
T he proposals were merely that these bank 
staffs should take an extra half-day off on 
January 30th, and that they should please 
many customers by refusing to handle 
government [)usiness (such as income tax 
forms). 

By last weekend, however, a majority 
of the members balloted had not bothered 
to .send an affirmative vote back through 
the post. T’he 25 worthy members of the 
executive—led by the president, Mr 
Mellor, who is himself an assistant 
manager of a bank branch in Yorkshire— 
have therefore voted for one of the oddest 
and loneliest and most forlorn stoppages 
in union history. They have announced 
that the 25 of them will go on shorMived 
strike for the afternoon of January 30th 
themselves. The only organised troops 
the NUBE have been able to order out are 
about a thousand workers in trustee 
savings banks in four northern cities, 
who have said they will take some extra 
time off in February. 

The silliest comment on this affair has 
been that it shows V how easy it is for a 
union to by-pass balloting rules." It shows 
precisely the opposite. If all the most 
militant union leaders of Britain were to 
go on strike for the rest of this year, while 
all shopfloor members of their unions were 
to remain at work, this would not damage 
the national economy. It would be of 
heaven-sent benefit to it. 
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STATESMAN ON SHIRING SANDS 

John Moricy ; Liberal Intellectual in Politics 


By I). A. Hamer. 

Oxford University Press. 42B pages. 6f)S. 

The niiportance of John Morley that 
he stood constantly througli his life at 
great intellectual and political inter- 
seclions. He stood at the point where lines 
Iroin Biirk'e, (iliunte, John Stuart Mill and 
Coliden crossed. He sUkxI at the point 
where the l.iheral party, Irish nationalism 
and (iladsl<*ne came .shudderingly 
together. All this involved a significant 
lole, iinpctsed a formidable burden. 
Morley'.s vanity, feminine in its intensity, 
rejoiced in the role ; his sensitivity and 
diffidence gioaned under the burden. It 
was a kind of exposed nerve-end of nine¬ 
teenth centuiy English Liberalism. His 
c.areer wa.s one long case of chronic politi¬ 
cal toothache. He winced as readily as 
he nagged. Hii' is a fascinating case to 
study, and Mr Hamer has made a fascin¬ 
ating case study of him. This is an 
excellent and very welcome htwik, meticu¬ 
lous and rliuinlnating. It establishes itself 
inimediately among the major contribu¬ 
tions to nineteenth century historical 
studies of the past decade. 

Motley himself was a great .student of 
the phenomenon of the tine intellectual 
committed to gross political activity. He 
analysed the problem caused by this awk¬ 
ward conjunction in historical works that 
owe much of their acuteness and penetra¬ 
tion to their author's only too painful 
awai'eness oi his own crises of con.selence : 
the firm-principled author of “ On Com¬ 
promise ” so often in danger of having 
to behave like a common politician. All 
hi.s life he spent searching for the immov- 
ahle rock, in the midst of shifting politic.^il 
sand.s, uprm which Liheralism could he 
surely and everlastingly founded. He 
never found tliat rock, and consequently 
he never produced the intellectual 
“ system ” appropriate to it. He groped 
and stumbled, collecting atid discarding. 
Burke and Mill remained—conflictingly 
enough at times—constant inspirations, as 
though Morley were determined to live 
Mill's own desideratum of someone com¬ 
bining tlie best of Coleridge and Berithani. 
Comte he mostly discarded, thougli his 
concept (.if logical historical stages 
remained iinpoitant, providing Morley 
with much of his argument against 
radicals who were ahead of their time. 
Cobden he largely discarded but returned 
to in the later phase. He thought he found 
in Jo»pj|i Chamberlain the desired man 
of acli^—'Che Rockingham to his Burke, 


the Pitt to his Adam Smith ; but he had 
to be discarded for sinning the sin of 
empirical “ social ’■ politics, for putting 
foiward incoheient piugranimes of par¬ 
ticular lefoniis as a means of managing 
divergent patty factions. He thought he 
found in a younger generation of Liberals 
—As(|uith, (ircy, Haldane—willing dis¬ 
ciples of bis Millite elitism ; but they, too, 
had to he discarded for having sinned the 
sin of im))enalisrn. 

In the end, the nearest Morley got to 
a foundation for Liberal principles was 
Gladstone, the means, and iloiiie Rule for 
Ireland, the end. To him, the i.ssue here 
was fundamental and pure.” It involved 
none of the distracting que.stion.s that 
“ social ” politician.s—“ opportunists 

like Harcourt wanted to raise in itieir 
programmes, which Morley consistently 
deplored. It avoided the class problem. 
It provided Liberalism with the oppor¬ 
tunity to do what it was best fitted for— 
to be conscience acting in a kind of 
vacuum of political purity. Everything 
else was contaminated, dangerous. Un¬ 
doubtedly the most important aspect of 
Mr Hamer's biography is his analysts of 
Morley's efforts to keep Liberalism uncon- 
taiiiinated by insisting on a rigorous 
intellectual integrity of ideas and action. 
He makes no bones at all about Morley’s 
positive welcome for Home Rule as an 
ob.starle to “ programme ” social politic.s. 
And in Gladstone he found the principal 
to whom the apjiuinted .subaltern role 
could he played. 

Not that Gladstone had all the instincts 
effortlessly. In fact Morley was .<^hucked 
and indignant at (.Uadstone's reluctance 
to push Home Rule forward in 1892, and 
had to put in some hard work to keep 
him straight. But the right stuff was in 
him. Like Morley he too was a curious 
combination of Burke and Mill and Cob- 
den. Willingly they chained themselves 
to the Irish oar, Gladstone because it was 
the ultimate fulfilment of a life's pattern, 
Morley because it satisfied better than any 
other available role imperative intellectual 
requirements. Along with Morley's 
obvious vulnerability there was a pathetic 
dignity to which Mr Hamer does full 
justice. Unlike C^hainberlain, Morley 
needs sympathy in order to survive a 
scrutiny like this one. But then, Chamber¬ 
lain neither asked for, nor Reserves, sym¬ 
pathy ; Morley is the rare case of a man 


who constantly and irritatingly pleads 
for w‘hat he needs and, largely, desen'es. 
Mr Hamer dispenses a just measure with 
a sure hand. 

RAILWAYS' NMIVE CENTRE 

The Railway Clearing House in the 
British Economy, i&42-i9a2 

By Philip S. Bagwell. 

Allen and Unwin. 320 pages 60s. 

While public debate' raged over tlir 
demolition of the famous Euston portico, 
the bulldozers were busy unnoticecl a few 
hundred yards away levelling the old 
offices of the Railway Clearing flouse, 
architecturally of no particular merit but 
of immensely greater importance in British 
railway history. In this country the pro¬ 
vision of railways was left entirely to 
private enterprise ; the state neither built 
the railways, as it did in Belgium and 
several German states, noi planned them 
cornpiehensively as in France. As a result 
there wa.s a multiplicity of different lines, 
with dilfci'ent systems of g(X)ds classiticii- 
tion and a great diversity of freight-rates 
and fares. 

In the early days of the xailways this 
caused enoniiou.s inconvenience to anyone 
who wanted to travel 01 send goods 
lieyond the limits of a single (ompany\ 
lines. I'he Clearing House was the institu¬ 
tion that made it possible for this 
unplanned expansion of railway .serv'ices 
to operate effectively. It was established 
in 1842 and was initially designed to 
operate the through-hooking of passengers 
and goods, and to .settle accounts between 
the companies involved. But it soon 
extended its range. It encouraged the 
standardisation of time throughout the 
land and the co-ordination of time-table.s : 
it established a common cla.s.sificatioii of 
g(x>ds ; it promoted greater uniformity in 
methods of operation and in the vvagon.s 
and rolling stock employed. It provided 
also a forum in which the railway man¬ 
agers could di.scu.ss the formation and 
maintenance of jiooliiig agreements 01 
rates conferences It became, in fact, the 
nerve centre of the British railways for 
the better part of a century, and its 
decisions had a profound effect on the 
type and extent of competition between 
companies, on the cost of carrying gotxis, 
and thu.s on the location and efficiency of 
industry'. 

llie records of the Clearing House, up 
to 1922, have become available in recent 
years and Dr Bagwell has now written 
the definitive history. Though his book 
devotes considerable attention to problems 
of administration and organisation, it is 
much more than a “ house history ” ; Dr 
Bagwell relates his subject to the (levelop- 
ment of the railway system and to the 
growth of the economy as a whole. 'I'he 
Clearing House had some failures. It did 
not, for example, sucked in establishing 
control over coal traffic, carried to a great 
extent in waggons not under railway 
ownership ; and, as a result, this traffic 
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was inefficient down to very i-ecent times. 
The influence of the Clearing House was 
sometimes unfortunate. By facilitating 
pooling agreements it delayed the process 
of railway amalgamation. It also helped 
to make possible die virtual elimination 
of competition in freight rates over the 
greater part of the United Kingdom. But 
of its importance there is no doubt, and 
Dr Bagwell has done it full justice. His 
book is packed with fresh and interesting 
inforhiation, and he has not allowed the 
technical details to stifle a lively style. 

GROWING AFFLUENCE 

A Century of Pay : The Course of Pay. 
and Production in France, Germany, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, iH 6 o-ig 6 o 

By E. H. Phelps Brown with Margaret H. 
Browne. 

Macmillan. 476 pages. 5 gns. 

Six years* work has gone into this lx)ok, 
and it represents a feast of facts about 
wage-earnings in five industrial countries 
over the last hundred years. Real earnings, 
the authors determine, rose over this time 
between four and four and a half times 
(or 1.5 per cent a year) in France, Ger¬ 
many and Britain, and about six and a 
half times (or 1.9 per cent a year) in the 
United States and Sweden. In annual 
rates, the improvement was slower than 
has come to be expected, or hoped for, in 
recent years ; but cumulatively over a 
century when the population rose—and, 
except in France, rose fast—it wa.s impres¬ 
sive. The major task of this inquiry was 
to find out how it came about. 

The most interesting findings relate to 
the .supply of funds in the different 
countries and the wide and opposite 
movements of the capital/input ratios in 
C^rmany and Britain. It appears that in 
(xermany there was a willingnes.s to invest 
in equipment and operate it at a lower 
rate of return than in Britain : between 
1870 and 1900, for example, capital per 
head failed to rise in British industry 
whereas in (German industry it nearly 
doubled. 

NO PUSSY-FOOTING AMONG 
THE PIGEONS 

Memoirs of a Mendicant 
By D. J. Enright. 

Chatio and Windus. 218 page.s. ;30s. 

Professor Enright has written a scintil¬ 
lating assorted chronicle of his squabbles 
with authority while teaching English 
round the globe, which should be viewed 
in the context of his complete works. In 
a poem called “ Cultural Freedom ” from 
a collection published in 1968 he says 
You need defeat’s sour 
Fuel for poetry 

and one has a sneaking feeling that this is 
the key to much of his evident need for 
conflict. He lias beeiT the cat among die 
pigeons in many places, notably Thailand, 
which he left after a hilarious (for some) 
rnw involving fhp Hrifish nonnril fhe 


I'hai police, opium-smoking and a 
brothel. He wrote a novel giving the 
Enright-eye view, and In this book 
goes into it more fully. Similarly, he has 
more to say about the row in Singapore 
resulting from his remarks prefacing his 
inaugural lecture at the university (he has 
been Profes.sor of English there since 
i960). This led to a brush with the 
Singapore authorities that reverberated 
round the world, in the course of which 
he was accused of being a “ mendicant 
professor **—whence the title of this book. 

What he is on about is a writer’s pre¬ 
dominant duty to write—and this book 
proves his point. He is an intellectual par 
excellence (if an intellectual is one who 
questions assumptions and accepted ideas) 
and he has questioned his way from 
Japan through Berlin and Thailand to 
Singapore, with digressions on Egypt, 
China and Australia. Cats, however, have 
their gentle side, and Professor Enright is 
not ungenerous to his opponents (the 
British Council emerges as a sort of hero) 
and his percipience leads him to make 
his most hard-hitting comments from a 
position of understanding (Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew please note). 

Throughout the book the author’s com¬ 
ments concerning the teaching of English 
overseas are fascinating. Tho.se who 
remember Professor Enright’s article in 
Encounter of December 1958 on “ The 
Empire of the English Tongue ” will be 
delighted to read an expansion on the 
theme, and to get through Profe.s.sor 
Enright’s witty, accomplished and non¬ 
patronising pen, a foreign-eye view of 
Eng.Lit. Example : (from a student in 
Bangkok writing on the theme “ The Place 
of Literature in the Modern World ”) 
“ 'The place of literature in the modern 
world, I am sure, is England, since that 
is where English literature, c.specially 
Shakespeare, is written.” 

BASIC AMERICA 

Parties and Politics in the Early Republic, 

1789-1815 

By Morton Borden. 

126 pages. 

llic* American Mind in the Mid-Nine¬ 
teenth Century 
By Irving H. Bartlett. 

159 pages. 

The New Deal 
By Paul Conkin. 

125 pages. 

Routledgc and Kegan Paul. (American 
History Series.) iBs each clothlxmiid, 10s 
paperbound. 

The Routledge American series is designed 
for basic history courses. Its purpose is to 
provide factual knowledge, an evaluation 
of previous scholarship and guide-lines for 
further more detailed study should this 
be required. The first two books, " Parties 
and Politics in the Early Republic" and 
"The American Mind in the Mid-Nine- 
rVnfnrv *’ arlniirrhlv fi'lfil the 


Cambridge University Press 
Library Edition 

Uncertainty 
in Economics 

6. L. S. SHACKLE 

A collection of .sonic of Professor Shucklv's 
papers from 1939 to 19S3; they are largely 
concerned with the problcnis of ‘expectation 
and ‘uncertainty’ and with reducing these 
universal factors to some .sort of plausible rules. 
First published kjss. -Vrtrr reissued, 45.1. net 
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Occasional Paper 15 

Effects of U.K. Direct 
Investment Overseas 

Final Report 

W. B. REDDAWAY in collaboration with 
S. J. POHER and C. T. TAYLOR 

This is the sequel to the iuuch>discussed 
'Rcddinvuy Report', published in March 1967. 

A leading feature is the presentation and analysis 
of entirely new inlbrinaiion designed to rnca.sure 
the so-called ‘unqiiantiHahle’ benefits derived 
by the parent companies from two-way exchange 
of knowledge witli their overseas subsidiaries. 

('loth 40.V. net: paper covers 25s. net 

Systems, States, 
Diplomacy and Rules 

J.W. BURTON 

Dr Burton explores the s\stems appioach to the 
study of international relations, the interaction 
between systems and states, the role (»t the 
modern state, the connection between internal 
conflict and international strife, and the 
underlying reasoas for conflict. 40«. net 
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Experts and Economic 
Growth of Developing 
Countries 

ALFRED MAIZELS with the 
assistance of 

L F. CAMPBELL-BOROSS and 
P. B. W. RAYMENT 

.\ inacro-econoinic model of the lelaiionship 
between economic growth and foreign trade is 
developed for selected countries in the overseas 
sterling area. 6o\. net 
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requirements established by the editors. 
Professor Morton Borden combines a 
factual account of the difficulties faced by 
the new nation—<;the struggle for unity and 
economic development, the separation 
from Europe, the influence of European 
affairs on the political evolution of the 
United States—with an examination of the 
philosophical conflict over the role of 
government culminating in the formation 
of the Federalist and Republican parties. 

Mr Bartlett presents his subject in the 
same manner. He examines the contribu¬ 
tion of important mid-century figures— 
Emerson, Thoreau, Daniel Webster, 
Andrew Jackson, Abrahanj Lincoln—to 
the intellectual and political evolution of 
America. He stresses the mid-century 
emphasis on the individual and the sub¬ 
sequent advantages to the development of 
the nation. He also draws attention to 
the dangers inherent in this emphasis, the 
first doubts and pessimism and the prob¬ 
lems created by rapid change. In this way 
Mr Bartlett anticipates the civil war and 
the laisser faire capitalistic development of 
the Gilded Age. 

The third lxK)k by Profes.sor Conkin, 
is less objective and concise. His evalua¬ 
tion of the New Deal is based on his 
assessment of Roosevelt’s character and 
limitations. He pays little attention to the 
connection between the New Deal and 
the Progressive Movement of the early 
twentieth century, the New Nationalism 
and New Freedom of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson. The New Deal 
appears as merely an isolated emergency 
phenomenon, which failed to cure the 
fundamental causes of the depression. The 
second depression in 1937 in part justifies 
this criticism of the New Deal, but tends 
to obscure the positive achievements—the 
concern for security throughout the nation 
and the recognition of the need for federal 
regulation and supervision. T'o emphasise 
the economic failure of the New Deal is 
also to ignore the effect it had on the 
Democratic party despite Roosevelt’s lack 
of attention to party concern and manage¬ 
ment. 

COMPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 

Output, Inflation and Growth : An Intro¬ 
duction to Macro-Economics 
By D. C. Rowan. 

Macmillan. (Papermac.) 528 pages. 42s. 
(84s clothlxnjnd.) 

Economics at Large: An Advanced Text¬ 
book on Macro-Economics 
By C. G. F. Simkin. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 223 pages. 36s. 

Professors Rowan and Simkin have 
between them provided an admirable up 
to date course in macro-economics. 
Professor Rowan’s book is for first-year 
students and assumes a knowledge of 
mathematics only up to O-Level. 
Professor Simkin’s book is for second-year 
students and requires rather more mathe¬ 
matical understanding. The two happen 
to fit together rather well. As befits a 
book for beginners. Professor Rowan 
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spells things out in clear steps with 
explicit emphasis on methodology, while 
Professor Simkin demands more of his 
readers and takes up less than half as 
many pages. 

Both l^ks have two big merits. First, 
the authors are not content with pure 
theory but stress the importance of test¬ 
ability and survey a good deal of econo¬ 
metric work. Second, both are up to date 
in their references to recent research 
work and to policy problems. 

It is tempting for the critic of a text¬ 
book to let loose on the particular topics 
which interest him most or, when there 
are two books, to point to contradictions 
between them. For teaching purposes, 
however, conflicts of view have some 
merit ; they are worth examining and 
they show that economics is not a settled 
body of doctrine. Indeed neither author 
pretends otherwise. Both have tried to 
provide something for students that is 
better than previous textbooks and the 
only real test of their efforts will be the 
usefulness of these books for students. 

RECIPE FOR REVOLUTION 

Regh Dcbray and the Latin American 
Revolution: A Collection of Essays 

Edited by Leo Huberman and Paul M. 
Sweezy. 

Monthly Review Press. 138 pages. 43s. 

Here is a collection of thirteen critical 
essays—most of them highly critical—of 
Regis Debray’s ** Revolution in the Revolu¬ 
tion? ” Nine of them are contributions 
which have already appeared in the sum¬ 
mer number of tlic American Monthly 
Review, now strengthened by the addition 
of four other assessments, notably by Juan 
Bosch, former President of the Dominican 
Republic and Peter Worslcy, Professor at 
Manchester University. 

Poor Dcbray—now serving thirty years 
in a Columbian gaol largely because he 
was the author of this revolutionary text¬ 
book—suffers almost equally harshly at the 
hands of these bis fellow leftists. Only the 
editors of London’s New Left Review, 
Robin Blackburn and Perry Anderson, 
seem enthusiastic. For the rest, for one 
reason or another, Debray’s recipe for 
revolution in Latin America is unaccept¬ 
able. 'Fhis is, perhaps, not surprising since 
Debray’s heretical theories go directly 
counter to good orthodox Marxist-Lenin- 
ist, and indeed Maoist, thinking. Basing 
his argument on the success of the Cuban 
Revolution, Debray puts guerrillas first 
and party only second. Isolated groups of 
revolutionaries, with nothing but their 
knapsacks on their back, are to operate 
from selected focos all over Latin America 
and bring about the many Vietnams ” 
required by Che Guevara for the ultimate 
overthrow of the United States’ “ capital¬ 
ist imperialism ” in that continent. 
Remarkably, however, he does not con¬ 
sider the possibility that the Cuban 
experience was sui generis, and that in any 
case no single recipe for revolution is likely 
to be equally applicableyo countries so 
different, socially, politically, geographic¬ 
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ally and economically as those of Latin 
America. Nor, as one contributor points 
out, will the United States allow a 
Cuban type revolution to ‘just happen,’ 
as it did in thcb Cuban case.” 

The main criticisms of Debray’s theories 
are summed up by James Petras of 
Pennsylvania State University: 

By reducing armed struggle to guerrilla 
struggle, by equating guerrillas with an 
uprooted and isolated elite, by focusing 
almost exclusively on the military rather 
than the political aspects. Debray predeter¬ 
mines the outcome : defeat. 

Debray is thought already to have revised 
some of his theories since Guevara’s 
attempt to carry them out in Bolivia met 
with such signal disaster. 

In the immortal words of Peter Amo’s 
aircraft designer as he watches his latest 
creation go nose-diving to destruction: 
“ Well, hark to the old drawing board.” 


MASTER OF HIS FATE 

Charles 1 

By Christopher Hibbcrt. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 295 pag^S, 
including plates. 63s. 

The dramatic events of the life of Charles 
I of England make him the perfect sub¬ 
ject for a biography. He seems to lutve 
been born under a malign influence that 
turned all h'is good qualities against him : 
he moved inexorably through a series of 
inisjudgments and disasters to a tragic 
deatli. Mr Hibbert has written an excellent 
account that manages to concentrate on 
essentials without becoming involved in 
the deeper and more controversial prob¬ 
lems of the constitutional crisis that fomis 
the background to the king's career. His 
view of Charles may lack profundity, but 
his bcx>k is never tedious, is balanced and 
perceptive in outlook, and beautifully 
illustrated. 

Charles was a slow developer. He did 
not speak until he was three and always 
had a slight stammer. He was cut off 
from all except those he really loved by 
a deep impenetrable reserve he was never 
able to overcome. His love was kept for 
a .small and intimate circle ; tlie Duke 
of Buckingham until he was murdered, 
and then his wife and children. His 
emotional instincts found an outlet in 
his patronage of art. He employed Inigo 
Jones as his architect, and Rubens, 
Mytens, Gerard van Homthorst, Wen- 
ceslas Hollar and Van Dyck as artists. He 
bought coins, tapestries, cameos, and 
Greek statues, and became one of the 
most knowledgeable as well as one of the 
most active collectors of fine an in 
Europe. “ On the walls of his twenty-four 
royal residences . . . ranged in splendid 
profusion, were the works of every 
Flemish painter of repute . . . and of 
numerous Italian masters ; Leonardo, 
Titian, Raphael, Tintoretto, Correggio, 
Mantegna, Gcoi^one, and Romano.” He 
even tried to found an English school to 
teach gentlemen a knowledge of painting, 

Continued on page 5/ 
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Bringing South America to you an Air France Jet 

The 3ugar Loaf towering sheer above the beach-lined bay. Rio, crazy at Carnival Time, king “Momo” 
ablaze. Further away... Brasilia, all futuristic architecture, coffee ripening everywhere, a steamer 
chugging up the Amazon, dense jungle riotous with orchids. On again... the Inca empire, vast 
stones against the snowy Andes, Indian women in bowler hats, a llama, water cascading into the 
lakes. Still further... the city of Buenos Aires, cattle uncountable, the vast Pampas a-galiop with 
Qauchos, guitars in the moonlight, more guitars, and you. A few hours of luxury and of relaxation 
in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between South America and you there is always an Air France jet. 


^ votre service the world over 
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Iron Horse, Ontario Style. 


Small wonder things 
move quickly In 
Ontario, Canada. 
Our GO-train 
commuter service is 
the first of its kind 
in North America. 

Ontario. Canada, is a shade larger than the U.S.A.'s 
original Thirteen States and Great Britain combined. 
With this much land to move around in, it's only nat¬ 
ural that we'd dream up better ways to move. 

Take the picture at left for example. Our spanking 
new GO (for Government of Ontario) Train service 
is the only government-created commuter system 
on this continent. Created to help Ontario's tre¬ 
mendous and diversified industrial growth con¬ 
tinue, GO Trains get people to and from the job 
quickly, comfortably, and with a minimum of cost. 
Passengers are whisked along at speeds approach¬ 
ing 80 miles an hour, in air-conditioned coaches 
that list bucket seats and hi-fi music among their 
comforts. 

Our recently extended subway system boasts 
Ontario-built cars that are the longest, lightest 
(and possibly the cleanest) in the world. While 
just an escalator's length above them, computer- 
controlled stop lights have given our streets a 
30% more efficient flow of traffic. 

Ontario also moves products as proficiently as 
people. Our computerized freight classification 
yards are among the largest and most modern in 
the world. 

The pictures at right show other projects that are 
currently keeping Ontario on the move. 

To provoke your interest and to assist many 
companies to take advantage of the industrial and 
commercial opportunities provided by Ontario's 
dynamic expansion, a major program of area 
development grants has been made available by 
the Ontario Government. 


IK 

for economic and industrial information about Ontario, write to: 
Government of Ontario. Department of Trade and Development, 
Special Projects & Planning. 950 Yonge Street Toronto 5, Canada. 
Offices: London. Dusseldorf, Milan. Stockholm, New York, Chicago. 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Boston. Atlanta, Kingston. 



With one motor vehicle for every third man, woman and child in the 
province. Ontario has to have good roads. Our 510-mile McDonald 
Cartier Freeway contains the longest widest stretch of controlled- 
access, toll-free highway in the world. 



The circular air terminal originated at Ontario's Toronto International 
Airport. The idea has since been adopted in airports from Houston to 
Berlin. An elevated parking garage, smack in the centre of the terminal, 
means the stroll from stewardess to sedan is never more than 500 feet. 


Ontario is introducing a new form of transportation to world markets. 
A snowmobile, pioneered and developed in Peterborough. Ontario, is 
being exported to many countries including Sweden. Norway. Finland 
and Germany. 
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Continued from page 46 
architecture and antiquities. 

Yet with all his cultivation, his integrity 
and his intelligence, Charles was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most incompetent 
kings England has ever had. Nothing 
is more certain than that astrology had 
nothing to do with it : Charles was 
master of his fate and the architect of 
his downfall. From the outset he showed 
a startling lack of even elementary poli¬ 
tical sense. The spectacle of the heir to 
the English throne with his friend Buck¬ 
ingham, wearing false beards and 
travelling supposedly incognito to woo the 
Infanta of Spain in person to the con¬ 
fusion and embarrassment of the resident 
Ambassador in Madrid, is only equalled 
by the scene when, as King, he strode 
into the House of Commons at the head 
of a body of troops to arrest the leaders 
of the opposition. The fact that he was 
persuaded by Buckingham to go to Spain, 
and driven to the House of Commons by 
his wife, “ Gk) you poltroon,” she is 
reputed to have said, “ ... or never see 
my face again,” reveals an inner weakness 
that one can pity, but not excuse. 

Charles died with dignity for a view 
of government that was legally correct but 
totally unworkable. His conception that 
“ a subject and a sovereign are clear 
different things ” had no place in an 
England where the House of Commons 
were asserting that as delegates of the 
people they had supreme power in the 
land. The English civil war was a com¬ 
plex and deadly struggle, and its real 
underlying causes are still the subject 
of debate. Mr Hibbert has escaped this 
trap by avoiding it. His biography is an 
introductory study, not a definitive 
work. Within these limits, it stands out as 
a well-written and entertaining book that 
everyone can enjoy. 

COUNTRY ADRIFT 

The Russians 
By Leonid Vladimirov. 

Pall Mall Press. 255 pages. 45s. 

What does it actually feel like to be a 
Soviet citizen today ? How does one 
maintain one’s psychological balance in a 
political system still pervaded by an 
almost Alice-in-Wonderland ideology ? 
Mr Vladimirov is well equipped to answer 
such questions. Before he arrived in 
England two years ago, and decided to 
stay, he had savoured life at many dif¬ 
ferent levels in Soviet society. Under Stalin 
a careless word cost him several years in 
a labour camp. After his release he found 
employment as a factory foreman, which 
enabled him to observe the injustices and 
bureaucratic absurdities that flow from 
over-centralised planning. Later, as 
science correspondent of a leading youth 
magazine, he came to enjoy some of the 
precarious privileges that accrue to 
members of the elite. For example, he 
was allowed to visit. an anonymous 
** secret city ” in Siberia, inhabited mainly 
by well-paid scientists, and found that he 
could discuss politics quite frankly: they 


made a practice of regularly “ disinfec¬ 
ting” the walls of their apartments. On 
another occasion, holidaying in a Russian 
village, he unwittingly helped .some 
peasants prepare that essential ingredient 
of a inc^em Pentecostal feast, home¬ 
brewed samogonka. 

Mr Vladimirov has such a keen eye for 
the authentic realities of S<jviet life that 
one would reli.sh his complete unexpur¬ 
gated reminiscences. This book, geared to 
the demands of the popular American 
market, inevitably covers much familiar 
ground and is rather thin on analysis, al¬ 
though the opinions put forward are sound 
enough. Like many western students of 
Soviet affairs, Mr Vladimirtw sees the 
party fighting a stiff rearguard action. 
Most Russians, communists included, have 
lost their old revolutionary zeal and also 
their fear of polic.e terror ; they need new 
incentives, but the.se the leadership is loth 
to grant lest it thereby undennine its 
own authority. T he masses hope for better 
material conditions and less political pre.s- 
sure, but do not question the basic power 
structure. Even among the intellectuals 
there are many who see nothing wrong 
in censorship, but a courageous minority 
is battling to inculcate respect for truth, 
legality and human rights. 

Russia is like a drifting steamer, of 
which “ even the captain can only guess 
the ultimate direction of its aimless 
course.” The most probable destination, 
Mr Vladimirov suggests, is a less ideolo¬ 
gical and more rational kind of authori¬ 
tarian rule, in which the scientists might 
play a prominent and benign part. Lest 
this seem an unduly sanguine view, it is 
worth recalling that at the time 
when the mathematician (and poet) 
Yesenin-Volpin was arrested and thrust 
into an asylum, no fewer than ninety-five 
of his academic colleagues signed a pro¬ 
test to the authorities. Eppur si muove .... 

POEMS AS OFFERINGS 

Poetry and the Sacred 
By Vincent Buckley. 

Chatto and Windus. 244 pages. 35s. 

This is by no means so systematic a study 
as the author’s book on “ Poetry and 
Morality,” but it is extremely interesting 
and intelligent. Whereas in the earlier 
book Mr Buckley developed his theme by 
scrutinising the critical assumptions of 
Matthew Arnold, Dr Leavis and T. S. 
Eliot, he is now far more directly con¬ 
cerned with actual poets and poems. What 
he seeks to expound and illustrate is his 
belief that, for some writers, the creation 
of poems is a kind of sacred act. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
epithet “ sacred ” was applied to a quite 
definite and limited category of poetry. 
Mr Buckley’s use of the term approximates 
to an anthropolgist’s. When the poetic 
impulse manifests itself in an artefact 
that sets aside and, as it were, offeh up 
experiences felt to be revealing, an 
analogy can be drawn between the poet’s 
function and that of the priest. But such 
artefacts may be very unlike the poems 


that can readily be designated devotional, 
doctrinal or theological. Mr Buckley, for 
instance, has misgivings about George 
Herbert, who seems to him rather too 
conformist in his religious responses. He 
reckons T. S. Eliot's Ash Wednesday, so 
strongly liturgical, to be far less impressive 
as a religious poem than Little Gidding. 
T’heodorc Roethke and Dylan Tliomas 
wrote ‘‘ sacred ” poems, in so far as they 
were moved by an impulse to recognise 
and celebrate the mysterious relationships 
between man’s life and forces unaccount¬ 
able in merely human terms. 

It is a wonder tliat poetry of this 
celebratory kind persists, in spite of 
doubts, which poets themselves may share, 
about whether it is more than an atavistic 
survival ; in spite, too, of an inclination 
in .some specifically Christian quarters to 
dispense as far as possible with concepts 
of the sacred and transcendental. But it 
does persist ; and Mr Buckley discerns 
its presence in the work of such diverse 
writers as Wyatt, Blake, Yeats and 
Herman Melville—a poet in all hut the 
most fonnal sense of the word. He writes 
unaffectedly, and is particularly convinc¬ 
ing when he examines individual poems. 
On Blake’s London, for example, a piece 
that has attracted a grea’t deal of critical 
commentary, he has illuminating things 
to say. The book as a whole bears the 
imprint of a mind that conies to its own 
conclusions, not in ignorance or disregard 
of other critical estimates, but with 
integrity of judgment. 
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Business 

Briej 


Building societies: time for new initiatives 


Building societies as a whole are 
pretty pleased with themselves. 
Or are they too smug 'I'he 
vast majority of these peculiarly 
British institutions were set up 
in the last century, and the image 
of Victorian iinancial prudence 
and moral rectitude is proving 
very hard to shake f)fT. 

Of the 2,oou-odd building 
societies in 1900, only 900 were 
left in 1945 ; by I9(i8 the numbL’i 
had dwindled to about 523 and 
is still going down, mainly 
through mergers. 'I'he movemeni 
is now top heavy, with growth 
concentrated at the upper end 
where the .six largest .vicieties 
account for half the total assets. 
At the other end a very large 
number of small .societie.s, often 
run from a solicitor's or accoun¬ 
tant's office, provides a u.seful 
local service without much sct>pe 
for expansion. 

Small societies find it harder to 
get funds. They therefore have to 
offer slightly higher rates to then- 
investors, and so charge more 
to their borrowers. In conscciuence 
they tend to get the mortgage 
business the big societies do not 
want. So they are .slightly 
riskier, and are therefore 
required to maintain a higher 
ratio of reserves against mortgage 
losses. And they are mor<- exposed 
to the danger of a liquidity crisis 
if one or several depo.sitors with¬ 
draw their funds over a few 
weeks. To some extent the society 
can run down the 13 "n or so of 
its assets that are liquid 
(previously mainly government 
securities but now mainly short¬ 
term loans to local authorities). 
But after that nothing can be 
done to liquefy its mortgage 


assets. All it can do is stop lending 
and wait for the lh>w ol mort¬ 
gage nqiayinents to restore its 
li(|uidity position. ()r be taken 
over. 

All building .societies are com¬ 
peting for the same funds, but 
there is nothing very cut-throat 
about the way they lio so. 
Mo.st of them lend at the rate of 
interest recommended by th<* 
Building Societies A.s.sociaiion 
(w'hose members control 98".. of 
the movement’s total assets) 
although this is not mandatory. 
"I'his puts all the big societie.s 
preiiy well on the same footing. 
Bven the slightly higher raie.s 
charged by smaller .societie.s are 
not much of a deterrent—after all, 
tax relief on mortgage interest 
makes the co.st quite a bit less 
jienal. The real problem is getting 
a mortgage at all, and getting one 
for a high percentage of the value 
of the property. Building .societies 
will not normally advance more 
than 7o''t, to 80Vo — or 93V,. 
against additional security— 
mainly because they feel the 
prospectivt* boriower should 
show willing by .saving at least 
something tow'ards the purcha.se 
price Virtually the only way a 
borrower can get more is 
through the Government’s new 
loo'o mortgage scheme--and to 
be eligible for that he has to go 
for the lower-rate “ option " 
mortgage and forgo tax relief 
on his interest payments. 
()|)crating principles of a build¬ 
ing .society arc very simple. Funds 
are attracted by offering a .safe- 
as-houses investment, a fixed rate 
of interest at the moment, 

net of income tax' and strictly 
no-fuss withdrawal facilities. The 


funds thiLs acquired are lent out 
to would-be house-buyers (at 
prc.scnt mostly at a rate of ygVb) 
again.st the security of the 
property they are buying. By law, 
building .societies are not allowed 
to h'lid on anything other than 
property, either freehold or long 
lea.sehold, situated in the United 
Kingdom. And as building 
.societie.s are borrowing short and 
lending long—in contravention of 
the old-established financial prin- 
ciph*—their lending policy even 
within the.se limitations is notor¬ 
iously conservative. 

Margins 

7 ’he difference between the 
borrowing rate and the mortgage 
rate goes on income tax paid 
on behalf of investors, adminis¬ 
trative expenses, and .surplu.s for 
the re.serv'c.s. Building .socictie.s, 
under a .special income tax 
arrangement, pay tax at a “ com¬ 
posite rate.” By a .sample* .survey 
the Government and the building 
societies work out an average 
figure for the marginal tax rate 
|jaid by building .society investors. 
This now .stands at 6s 3d in the 
i), lower than the standard rate 
because quite a few investors pay 
at lower rates than the standard 
rate. But with rising incomes the 
composite rale has been edging 
up (6vc years ago it was only 
3s 5d in the Jl). The closer it 
gets to the .standard rate, the 
greater the margin the societies 
need between their borrowing and 
lending rates, and so the higher 
the mortgage rate. In the past, 
borrowers have benefited becau.se 
the composite rate has been kept 
down by the fact that a high 
proportion of building society 
depositors have been liable to 


income tax at less than the 
standard rate. These depositors 
would often be better off investing 
ill other sorts of savings media. 
'I'hey seem to be learning. 
Management expenses in the last 
few years have remained at an 
average of a little over 12s per 
£100 of assets (a good deal higher 
fur the very small societies) 
including selective employment 
tax. With assets growing at 11% 
a year on average, this means 
administration costs have gone up 
considerably in absolute terms. 
But savings in management 
expenses would have to be very 
large indeed to make much 
impact on the margin between 
investment and mortgage rates. 
After investors’ income tax and 
management expenses, the remain¬ 
ing surplus, after corporation tax 
at 42^%, goes into the reserves; 
building .societies as mutual 
institutions do not make profits. 
Their reserve ratio u.scd to have 
to be kept above a minimum of 
2^% to make them eligible for 
BSA membershi]}. Originally 
reserves were intended to meet 
mortgage defaults and other con¬ 
tingencies, but because of conseA'- 
ativc lending policies and rising 
house prices, mortgage losses now 
eat up only a fraction of 1 % 
of total rescA'cs each year. Even 
so the societies have treated the 
legal limit as an absolute rather 
than a working minimum, and 
like a comfortable margin on top. 
At the end of 1967 the average 
reserve ratio stood at 3.8%. 

This question of reserve ratios 
earned the building societies a 
reference to the Prices and 
Incomes Board in 1966 when they 
reacted to the general rise in 
interest rates by raising their 
mortgage rale from 6f% to 7i%, 
arguing that a smaller margin 
would squeeze their reserves 
unduly. The PIB thought they 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
MORTGAGE INTEREST 
*-wliere it goes 


MANAGEMENT 
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(compotiMritt) 


M«t|igi mltrtil meant CAOBmiilnn 
bwHtmnt AotlMr mniM £78 million 
Tvtil 1187 Mil hHUm 


could manage quite well on 
and had only opted fur the higher 
rate because they were trying to 
keep their reserves at an unneces¬ 
sarily high level. In 1967 the 
Hardie Committee, set up by the 
building societies themselves to 
look into the problem at the PIB’s 
suggestion, devised a sliding scale 
ranging from a 1% reserve ratio 
for societies with more than 
£1,000 mil assets to for 

those with less than £100,000. 
But meanwhile interest rates had 
been rising even more ; the 
7l% mortgage rate prevailed 
and was later raised further. 
Rather surprisingly, good interest 
rates emerged from a recent 
survey as the most frequent reason 
for choosing to invest in building 
societies, with the fact that 
interest paid is tax-free u rather 
poor second. Only one investor 
in eight mentioned a better 
chance of getting a mortgage, 
though it is well known that 
when mortgages are tight, as they 
were in 1968, investors and old 
borrowers are given preference in 
lending, at least in marginal cases. 
Convenience was mentioned even 
less often. The popular precon¬ 
ception id the. typical building 
society investor as a youngster 
saving up for his first house is 
not l^riic out. He is, on average, 
aged 32 when he opens his first 
account, younger than the investor 
in stockf and shares, unit trusts 
and premium bonds but much 
older than post office savers (16) 
or national savings holders (20) 
—a slightly middle-aged image 
which has the societies a bit wor¬ 
ried. In the last 15 years the pro¬ 
portion of house owner-occupiers 
in Britain* has gone up from 28% 
to almost 50%, and there arc 
no signs that saturation point has 
been reached. Of all private 
house purchases, Gb% are now 
'financed by building societies, 
against the insurance companies' 
8% and the local authorities’ 6%. 
The local authority share will 
contract even further in 1969-70. 
Having already been cut from 
£130 mn to £95 mn, total peimii- 
siblc lending hu now been cut by 
a further two-thirds, to £ 3 o mn. 
The trouble is that quite a large, 
proportion of the growth in 


assets has been immediately 
absorbed by the rise in house 
prices, which has averaged 8% in 
recent years. The societjei recog¬ 
nised this and {)enuade4 the 
Govcnimcnt to raise the eeiling 
for a normal advance from 
£7,000 to £io,ouo. The average 
house financed by a building 
society now costs about^ £4400, 
with wide regional variations, and 
the borrower earns on average 
around £1,600 a year. 

With one s(|ueezc chasing the 
next, 196B was not a vintage year 
for the building societies, with-net 
savings growing at only about half 
the 1967 rate, despite a spec¬ 
tacular jump of over 40% in the 
number of accounts during the 
last three years. Lending to home- 
buyers was at a peak, new 
deposii.s were also up on 1967 
but withdrawals were well up on 
the year before. So mortgages 
were rationed, and liquid 
resources had to be run down. 

No let-up 

But as these are normally kept 
at at least double the truster 
.status requirement of 7f%i they 
could aflord the bleeding. No real 
lei-up in the demand for mort¬ 
gages is in view yet. For the 19708 
the Government is predicting a 
gradual fall-off in housing 
demand. But a survey published 
last year revealed 1,800,000 unfit 
dwellings in England and Wales 
instead of the 800,000 previously 
expected. I'his sort of finding, 
coupled With past experience, 
makes one sceptical ab^t such 
foreca.sts. 

Even if there i.s a slowdown in 
the growth of housing demand, 
there would still be plenty of 
scope (or building .societies : to 
liberalise their lending policies 
and extend them to clas.scs of 
higher-risk property (older houses, 
converted flats, iniprovernems 
to existing property) as well as 
to categories of prospective 
borrowers (several families 
occupying the same house, 
younger single w'omen, young 
couples who have to rely on both 

f iartncrs* earnings) 'who now get 
ittle sympathetic consideration. 

If they wanted to be even more 
adventurous, building socictie.s 
could always drop the recom¬ 
mended rate of interest (as 
indeed the Prices and Incomes 
Board report suggested) and instil 
.some healthy price competition 
into the movement—or stait 
thinking about paying gro.ss 
interest on investments and 
deposits. This would be much 
fairer to the inve.stor paying tax 
below the composite rate, who 
under the present system .sub¬ 
sidises the rest, often probably 
without knowing it. Now the 
Government lo(»s interested in 
some kind of contractual uvings 
scheme« building societies should 

chip in quickly with ati attractive 
plan before they get left out in 
the cold. 
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The Chartered Bank's two branches are as much a part of Bangkok as the floating canal markets 
or the monks in their traditional saffron robes. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidiaries and associates has more than 270 branches, and forms 
the largest British banking group in the East, where it has operated for more than a century. 

Each office is a local bank, whether in the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America. 

Each too is an international bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily available to the other 
members of the group. As a result here in the United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled 
information service covering export and investment opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion Department specialising in services to the exporter. 

If these services interest you please contact any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 

Tin Charter^ Bank (faroiip 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BtSHOFSOATE, LONDON E.C.2. 
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What Sir Frank Is Up To 

Whatever sort of monopoly it produces in Lancashire, the fact that Sir Frank Kearton's 
sudden bid for English Calico was made to forestall an American takeover is a very good reason 
for supposing that it will eventually get the Government's blessing 


The President of the Board of Trade will face a barrage 
of questions in the Commons on Wednesday about what 
he intends to do about the bid. It is only a matter of months 
since the Monopolies Commission reported that Courtaulds 
was too much of a monopoly already and ought not be 
allowed to acquire any more companies. I'he Board of Tratle 
has never in so many words said whether it went along 
with this view, but now Sir Frank Kearton, two weeks after 
he left the Industrial Reorgani.salion Corporation, appeal's 
to be challenging Mr (^.msland to say whether he rates the 
rationalisation of Lancashire as more, or less, impc:>rtant 
than the recommendations of his own Mono|K)lies Commis¬ 
sion. For if Courtaulds does take over English Calico, it will 
have bought the majority of Lancashire that is not already 
owned by Mr Joe Hyman’s Viyella International. 

In fact, thc‘ Lssue on which Mr Crosland will have to 
arbitrate is a good deal simpler than this: it is whether he 
is prepared to see ti. sizeable slab of the British textile 
industry pass into American ownership for the .sole purpose 
of cutting Courtaulds down to size. Put this way, there can 
hardly be an MP who would not prefer to send the entire 
Monopolies Commission up the creek. With American 
General Foods trying to devour so British an institution as 
Rowntrees (.see page* 75) the timing is impeccable. And 
Courtaulds can make the package even more acceptable 
politically by offering to scdl off those pieces of English Calico 
whose integration with C^ouriaulds would exacerbate the 
mono|:x)ly situation. This happens to be not much of a 
sacrifice since they are not the bits that interest Courtaulds 
anyway. Put that way, it therefore looks unlikely that the 
Government will really want to stop the merger ; all the same, 
it may be difficult for Mr Crosland to bh'ss it without referring 
it to the Monopolies Commission first. 

What he will have to weigh is how real the danger was 
of an American offer being made. For the board of 
Courtaulds it was enough merely to hear that one was in 
preparation. The international textile circuit is a small one, 
<Tnd these things get around, although not a breath of it 
seems to have reached the English Calico chairman, Mr 
Neville Butterworth. However, all Lancashire has known 
that English Calico is as vulnerable to a take-over now as 
Its original parent companies were when Mr Hyman made 
his bid a year ago that first brought them together. The 
only difference is that today the prospective bidder needs to 
be that much bigger. But mergers between two traditionally 
minded companies that arc motivated only by the desire 
to prevent a third from taking one of them over usually do 
have this negative result. Since English Sewing Cotton and 
Calico Printers merged last year to thwart the Viyella bid, 
little has happened to suggest that they were entering a 



NeviHe (left), Tony, and Frank: some of their best friends are 
Americans 


new era of dynamic management, and quite a lot has 
.suggested board-room disappointment with the rate of 
progress. Investors obviously sliared these misgivings: the 
shares have bumped around the 8s mark, although a fair 
guess at the company’s cictual worth might have put them 
at between 12s and I 't-s, while (.ourtaulds with its man on 
the lx)ard no doubt providing first-hand information on the 
potential shape of the business—is willing to pay the 
equivalent of 15s fid. These figures are a fair “ disappointment 
index” of the English Calico merger. 

They do not explain why Sir Frank Kearton so badly 
wants to buy English C'alico that he is prepared to risk a 
fairly considerable political row to get it. This is not entirely 
a matter of sc’cing that the company does not fall to nameless 
foreign competitors—who are unlikely to show their hand 
now: the Courtauld's offer price .secs to that. English Calico 
has factories, particularly textile finishing plants, that would 
hf* sulxstantial assets to Clourtaulds and it ha.s textile activities 
that dovetail neatly with expan.sion phuis that Ckiurtaulds 
has in mind. But these are incidentals. 

Scratch deep enough and two elements emerge, one at 
home aiul one abroad. English Calico owns a lot of shops, 
and the board of Courtaulds has become increasingly con¬ 
vinced that this is where the big profits are to be made. 
What began as envious admiration for the profits earned 
by retail chains such as Tesco and Marks and Spencer 
hardened into conviction when Courtaulds began to acquire 
an accretion of small .shops in the course of various takeover 
bids, and when these shops began to earn something like 
20 per cent compared with a little more than half this for 
the company as a whole. Inconclusive approaches were made 
to several clothing chciins, hut Englisli Calico offers a ready¬ 
made entry into retailing on a large .scale. And, alarmingly 
for Courtaulds, the board of English Calico has recently 
begun preliminary moves to sell some of the most attractive 
(to Courtaulds) of its fringe businesses in the interests of 
rationalisation. If Courtaulds were buying English Calico, 
it wanted the company with all its app<*ndagc.s, not without. 
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The foreign element is that, quite simply, Courtaulds and 
English Calico together would represent, in the United States, 
a $100 million business, and that this is a round sum that 
qualifies a company to be taken seriously enough in the 
American market to raise capital on ecjual terms with the 
locals. The American textile market is a sitting duck for 
companies that have endured the discipline of rationalisation 
in Lancashire and are still in business at the end of it. 
Technically, JUid in sheer business acumen, they are more 
than a match for the locals, but to go into textiles in the 
llnited States on any scale it is obligatory to have real status 
for (he right access. 

Courtaulds knows the dominant po.sition that English 
Calico’s American company, American Thread, holds in the 
supply of industrial threads. It must also know the terms 
of the consent decree under the American anti-trust legis¬ 
lation that keeps American Thread and Coats Patons from 
working closely together in virtually every part of the world. 
But the decree goes much wider than is generally appreciated 
—wide enough to .suggest that, so long as it is upheld, 
American Thread is a wash-out as a base for expanding a 
textile operation in the United States. It appears that 
American Thread is, in fact, prohibited from doing anything 
in the American textile market that its parent company does 
elsewhere in the world. It might get away with buying a 
small weaving business but, at the first sign of “expansion” 
in fields covered by the parent company, the authorities 
would be likely to cry halt. 

Sir Frank is a doughty fighter and may feel that he can 
challenge the consent decree. But English Calico has 


investigated the possibilities of having the decree revoked 
without success. One of America’s leading corporation 
lawyers sits on the American Thread board and he has not 
only advised that the decree would stand a legal challenge, 
he has also warned that drawing attention to it might result 
in a further tightening of the restrictions. And even with 
a free hand from the anti-trust watchdogs, Courtaulds would 
still have to face the fact that American Thread has been 
run for years on high borrowings and currently offere little 
scope for increased financing. In looking to America, 
therefore, there is no doubt that Courtaulds is looking in the 
very long term. 

S«^ the proposed takeover becomes something wider than 
a matter of monopoly at home : it involves the structure of 
industry in Britain, and this country’s stake in investment 
abroad. Not all the companies now in textiles in Britain 
would agree with Courtaulds that long-term survival depends 
on vertical integration down to the retail end of the business. 
But then not every textile manufacturer would regard itself, 
as Courtaulds docs, as a company based on a declining 
industry—i.c., rayon and cellulose fibre.s—and trying to get 
the hell out into something more profitable. As it is, buying 
English Calico at the hid price could set Courtaulds’ growth 
back three or four years. And some politicians might prefer 
foreign investment coming into Britain more than they would 
British companies increasing their stake in production abroad, 
and, incidentally, reducing direct exports in consequence. 
Mr Crosland may feel he has to refer the proposed tsikeover 
to the Monopolies Gommi.ssion, but it is not monopoly that is 
the real issue. 


There's Always a Next Time 

Britain's latest news on the trade front is poor, and the coveted £500 million surplus 
on the balance of payments is beginning to look like pie in the sky 


It is a sickening thought that once again Britain must live in 
dread of the next set of trade figures. Decembers outcome, 
announced at mid-day on Tuesday, was very disappointing. 
Some mild setback had been expected from November’s 
brighter performance, when exports fell short of imports by 
only £ifi million (scjisonally adjusted); but not a more than 
trebling of the deficit, to £55 million, with exports declining 
by a full £'50 million. Not that foreign exchange dealers were 
too shaken ; indeed, as one official put it, they took the new.s 
“.surprisingly well.” Spot sterling dipped immediately, on 
moderate dealing, but by the end of Tuesday afternoon, at 
$2.1^853, the rate had recoveird to within 8 points of its 
former level. Dealers seemed prepared to give the figures the 
benefit of the Board of Trade’s excuses. But .something better 
will be essential next time. 

The chances are that next time will lie better, because there 
were several factors working against the trade accounts in 
December: in particular low export totals for items like 
diamonds, ships and aircraft, which tend to vary according 
to whether sales arc bunched in <ir out of particular months. 
On the other hand little comfort should be derived from 
the explanation that December’s drop in exports reflects in 
part the extent to w'hich shipments to the United States had 
been brought forward in earlier inonth.s to beat the dock 
strikes which started there in late December ; this only means 
that the growth in British exports has not bc'cn quite as 
fast as might appear, and that November’s high figures were 
freakish. The Board of Trade uses rose-coloured spectacles to 
read signs that “ exports in recent months have continued 
their upward trend,” even although December’s figure was 
£532 million. Other people will take note that British exports 


reached £f)39 million in August. In the four months since 
then, the total has lx*rn twice above that figure and twice 
lielow it, with the average oscillating around the £540 
million mark. 

Siniilaily, imports appear to have been pretty steady 
throughout the .sexond half of 1968 at around £655 million 
a month -and here the Board of Trade agrees. It reckons 
that it is too early yet to assess the effects of the prior deposits 
.scheme introduced on November 27th, although imports of 
finished mamifactui'es covered by the scheme were lower in 
December by some £12 million (a slight sign of encourage¬ 
ment which got lost in the total imports figure because this 
included .ships valued at £8 million, a much bigger amount 
than in previous months). 

December’s figures not only make the future look more 
anxiou.H, but they also put the finishing touch to an awful 
trading, year. In 1968, according to the first estimates, 
Britain’s visible trade deficit was a whopping £708 million, 
the largest on record. Admittedly, if one allows for the chang¬ 
ing value of money, 1951’s gap of £689 million can be said 
to have been worst', but the £535 million which Mr 
Maudling chalked up in the Conservatives’ last year of 1964 
now seems almo.st modest in comparison. In addition, £153 
million was paid out last year for American aircraft financed 
by a credit from America’s Exim bank. So, altogether, 
Britain’s visible deficit was of the order of £860 million. 

Only very partly offsetting this, Britain will have had a 
surplus last year on invisible transactions of around £350 
million (as yet these accounts only go up to September): that 
.still leaves a deficit on current 'account of the order of £500 
million. There will probably have been some net outflow of 
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long-term capital as well, although perhaps of only about 
£30 million or so. A fair guess at the total balance of 
payments deficit for 1968 is now between £500 million and 
£550 million, not as large as 1964’s horrifying £769 million 
(when the deficit on capital account was very laige), but 
worse than 1967’s £490 million. 

These figures for the whole of 1968 much exaggerate the 
present position: there was a huge improvement between the 
firat and second halves of the year, as Mr Jenkins predicted in 
his budget speech on March 19th. But whereas he forecast 
that ** given the restoration of stability to the international 
monetary situation I certainly hope and expect that we shall 
be in surplus in the second half,’* in the event, Britain was 
almost certainly still in deficit—to the tune, probably, of an 
annual rate of around £100 million, compared with an 
annual rate of nearly £1,000 million in the hist half of the 
year. 

The challenge that has to be faced in the monthly trade 
figures during 1969 can be summarised, very broadly, as 
follows. Britain was earning £35 million a month from 
invisibles last summer. Let’s say that in 1969 this will go up to 
£40 million a month. If there is a net outflow of, say, £10 
million a month on the capital account (which would be 
fairly normal, except in periods when major British companies 
are actually being sold off to the Americans in full spate) 
then Britain must get its visible trade deficit down to £30 
million a month if it is to end up all-square on its combined 
current and capital account ; it must get its visible trade 
deficit down to around £10 million a month if it is to 
produce a suiplus of around £20 million a month on the 
combined account ; but it must swing the visible* gap into a 
visible surplus of £xo million a month if it is to achieve the 
official target of a balance of payments surplus of the order 
of £40 million a month, that is to say £500 million a year. 
Yet in both the third and fourth quarters of 1968, the visible 
trade gap (even leaving aside payments for American aircraft, 
which increase the debt to the Eximbank) averaged £45 
million to £50 million a month. The task, therefore, has 
hardly begun. 

The import bill does seem likely to be reduced somewhat 
during the coming months. What about the prospects for a 
continuing rise of exports ? In the fourth quarter of 1968 
they were 27 per cent higher in terms of sterling and 9 per 
cent higher in terms of dollars than in the middle two quarters 
of 1967 before the British dock strikes ; in volume terms the 
rise over this period was 15 per cent, equivalent to an annual 
increase of ateut 11 per cent—or about three or four times 
the average growth late in the previous decade, as the Board 
of Trade is quick to point out. Impressive, yes, but not yet 
impressive enough. Devaluation plus a boom in world trade 


could have been expected to bring all of that—and some more. 
This is what Mr Jenkins had to say last budget-time; 

Take the case of Italy : between 1963 and iqGj—admittedly 
a good period for world trade—Italy’s exports increased in 
volume at an annual rate of nearly 20 per tent, and she 
turned a current account deficit of $700 million in 1963 to a 
current account suiplus of $2,000 million in 1963 : a turn¬ 
around of nearly $3,000 million in two years. I'his was 
achieved without a change in the exchange rate. Our 
devaluation presents us with a greater opportunity to achieve 
similar results. 

Moreover, there arc increasing doubts whether Britain 
in 1968-69 will be lucky enough, like Italy in 1963-65, to 
enjoy two good years of world trade in succession. Export 
order-books in many industries may be full—some firms say 
overfull—but they will soon shorten if there is any serious 
downturn in world importing. Signs are incrca.sing of a 
genuine, though modest, slowing in the American economy ; 
and, despite the fact that there is now little talk of deflationary 
overkill, it still remains a serious possibility that the Nixon 
Administration will stand for some while on the brakes. 
Another anxiety to Britain’s prospects is whether the Nixon 
men will be too ready to let through some of the protectionist 
measures that will certainly be pressed on them in 1969. 
Britain’s trading position is not well poised to withstand any 
such setbacks. « 

As usual, the Treasury’s latest mid-monthly assessment of 
the British economy is unforthcoming. It sticks its neck out on 
one point only: the effect of the November measures is 
expected to be to reduce consumer spending in the first half 
of this year by about 1 per cent below what it would otherwise 
have been. But the Treasury in effect admits that Mr Jenkin.s 
did not achieve his target of cutting consumption in the 
second half of 1968 to 2 per cent l^,low its level in the 
second half of 1967. It reports that after the recovery of 
about 21 per cent in consumer spending in the third quarter 
of 1968, bringing it back to the level of the second half of 
1967, consumption continued to expand quite strongly in 
October and November. This was wholly due to an expan¬ 
sion of incomes, following the weakening of Mrs Castle’s wages 
policy, because, (contrary to some expectations in the City), 
savings were higher than a year before. The full national 
income figures for the third quarter of 1968 show real gross 
domestic production at 4 per cent above its level of a year 
before. But, as a direct result of the failure to curb consump¬ 
tion, the volume of imports (which Mr Jenkins had expected 
to rise by only 0.6 per cent between the second halves of 
1967 and 1968) rose by 9.2 per cent above its level of a year 
before, and the volume of fixed investment (which Mr Jenkins 
had hoped would rise by 5.7 per cent) rose by only per 
cent. 
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Who's to Tell Nixon? 

Present-day calmness in the foreign exchange markets may lull Mr Nixon ioto the 
belief that time is on his side when it comes to international monetary reform. 
That could be a mistake 


What happened -or rather what did not happen- when the 
central bankers held their regular monthly meeting in Basle 
last weekend w'as predictable. 'They failed to come to any 
agreement on the main item on the agenda, which w'as the 
idea of beating currency spet ulaiors by “ recycling ” hot 
money. This would require central banks in siiiplus countries 
to isolate, and then aiitomutically dispatch back to the .si'iiding 
country, any “ hot ” money that came into their cofTers 
as distinct from money reipiired to finance sober, honest 
investment or to settle wicked, inflationary balance of 
payments deficits. 

This scheme, it is said, was fii^t aired by Italy's Dr (>arli 
and later taken up by the retired United States Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr Henry Fowler. It was pas.srd to the bankers 
for study after the Bonn crisis last November. Hardly 
surprisingly, when it came to the test, nobody could suggest 
how a distinction between different sorts of money flows could 
be made. And the Furopeari creditor countries, particularly 
Germany, showed no enthusiasm for an open-ended scheme 
whereby a country whose cunency came under pressure, 
from whatever .source, could draw aiitomalically on new' 
borrowing facilities. 

This is not to say that the bankers may not eventually 
agree to .strengthen existing swap arrangements and introduce 
greater flexibility into them. 7 'hey probably will. Several 
proposals were put up at Basle, and are now being looked at 
quite hopefully. But in today’s world, .such things take time. 
Even in a more limited compa.ss, a proposal for new' .swap 
arrangements within the common market, w'hich was 
examined by the finance ministeis of the Six when they met 
in Bavaria this week, apparently ran into difliculties on points 
of detail. 

It might .seem (‘ncouraging that central bank governoi's 
could get together, for once, without a lot of rumours 
circulating and without a feeling that something positive mii.st 
transpire. And, indeed, foreign exchanges havi* be<‘n remark¬ 
ably quiet during the past few w'eeks ; even the pound did 
not suffer much from the announcement this week of 
December’s disappointing trade figures. But the welcome 
lack of excitement over the Basle meeting also reflected the 
realisation that any new role the bankcTs can now play in 
improving the workings of the international monetary system 
is very limited indeed. Not only must the main move towards 
reform come from the politicians ; it must, in effect, come 
from America, and from one man there entirely new to this 
particular problem, President Nixon. 

Unfortunately Mr Nixon may be lulled by the pre.sent 
comparative calmness in the exchang«*.s to believe that time is 
on his side. It may very well not be. If one les.son has been 
learnt from last year’s international money troubles, it is that 
they can blow’ up overnight. It cannot be too frecjiiently 
repeated that the Bonn meeting achi(‘ved nothing of 

permanent value, and perhaps very little of temporary value, 
towards getting the franc, D-mark and pound into a realistic 
alignment. As we report on page 65, the latest French 

trade returns .still show imports at an unacceptably 

high level. So do the latest British ones. And (Jerrhany 

remains a very attractive place to lodge funds. Moreover, 
the gold price on the free market touched a new peak this 
week, the highest since the two-tic*r system started ; .sellers are 
holding off becau.se they think they see an enhanced possibility 
of a rise in the official price of gold this year. The 'inter¬ 


national monetary system is as creaky as ever. 

But who is there of international stature who could take 
the lead in urging Mr Nixon that world monetary reform 
should be a lop priority on the agenda for an American 
President at this lime ? Shortly after President Eisenhower 
took office, Mr Winston Churchill paid him a friendly and 
most useful visit, accompanied by experts on technical as well 
a.s broad-.sweeping matters. Mr Macmillan used to talk to 
President Kennedy about international liquidity too. Mr 
Wilson will not be slow to visit Mr Nixon ; but no Briton, 
at the moment, can argue from strength. Unfortunately 
nobody from the continent seems likely to fill the bill cither. 
One can hardly envisage President de Gaulle going to 
Washington to talk about world money, and one shudders 
to think what he would say if he did. 

So any lead, it .seems, must come from Mr Nixon’s domestic 
circle. Here two encouraging comments can be made. First, 
.Mr Nixon Is surrounded by bankers w'ho have had a good 
deal of experience in international affairs—considerably more 
than in Eisenhow'cr days and also by economic advisers who, 
w'hile in academic life, were almo.st all in favour of allowing 
world exchange* rates to move much more freely than they 
have done in the* la.st l>o years. .Secondly, this proposition— 
that .some greater flexibility might be allow'cd in world 
exchange rates -has this week been given a cachet of 
bif)artisanship in America. In its final report, Pre.sident 
John.son’s Gouncil of liconomic Advisers—or rather, one 
would su.spect, its chairman, Mr Arthur Okun has had the 
courage to issue some remarks on the subject. Tho.se w'hf) 
think that governments should play thi* ostrich • on the 
ground that anybody who talks abt)ut the po.s.sibility of 
movements in (‘xchange rales will encourage speculation 
against today’s weaker currencies, like the French franc and 
sterling—w'ill not welcome this public debate. Those who 
think that it is fatal for governments to play o.slrich any longer 
should be very grateful for it. 

A correspondent from Washini>ton reports that with a 
dying ga.sp the John.son Administration has finally and 
formally admitted that sonu* future change in the w'orld’s 
system of exchange rates might not be a bad thing. The 
last report of Mr John.son’s Gouncil of Economic Advisers— 
which W'as headed by Mr Okun for no more than a year, 
although he had been a council member for considerably 
longer—talks openly of the merits and d«ingers of .such 
traditionally embargoed subjects as floating exchange rates, 
widiT price bands for currencies and that inelegantly named 
creature, the “ crawling peg.” Hitherto the IJnited States 
Administration has played the international parlour game of 
world liquidity, with its conventions and jargon, strictly 
behind closed doors. Its first entry into public disciis.sion is 
fairly orthodox, con.servative and non-committal. The 
remarkable fact is that it has happened at all, and seemingly 
w'ithout the disapproval of the incoming Administration. 

First, the council champions the long-awaited special 
drawing rights in the International Monetary Fund (the 
SDRs) as a new form of international reserves. It opposes 
those W'ho reckon that they will be too puny to matter much 
when and if they are finally activated. The council concedes 
that an initial rate of $ i billion or $2 billion a year of SDRs 
ir\%y be inadequate to bridge the grow'ing gap between the 
volume of world trade and international reserves, but it 
implies that America should (and w'ill?) agitate for a much 
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higher rate soon. Even as little as $2 billion worth of SDRs 
a year would increase world reserves by nearly 3 per cent 
annually—alone more than the annual rate at which total 
world reserves increased between 1950 and 1968, and half 
the rate at which reserves of countries other than America 
increased during the same period. 

A brief nod is made towards the various proposals of 
Mr Edward Bernstein, Professor Robert Triffin and others for 
a new reserve unit to consolidate existing reserves. The ad hoc 
system of central bank swaps, developed over the years and 
beloved of Mr Henry Fowler, is acknowledged ; but the 
council does not sec these swaps (as some, for instance, in the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, do) as a permanent addition 
to the stock of international reserves and indistinguishable in 
effect, from traditional reserves. 

And so the council comes to exchange rates. There is, it 
says, a strong case for conservatism in a system which has 
worked well until recently. Besides which, fixed exchange 
rates ** stiffen the resolve ” of countries in balance of payments 
difficulties to control inflation inside their economies. That 
said, it admits that national pride in an exchange rate and 
the saving of political faces have tended to rigidify a system 
which was meant, when dravsTi up at Bretton Woods, to be 
flexible. The council argues that to go the whole hog, letting 
the price of currencies “ float,” would be too drastic a 
change. A huge element of uncertainty would be introduced 
into worid trade. There might be a compelling argument for 
letting exchange rates float ** if the present system were 
functioning very badly and if no other possibility of reform 


were available,” but such is not the case.” To ban central 
banks from intervening in the market at all would obviate 
the need for countries to hold reserves at all. To allow them 
to intervene in a market without limits would open the way 
for governments to manipulate the foreign exchange market 
to their advantage (for instance by deliberately depressing 
their currencies to help exports). 

But the council says that the idea of creating a ''wider 
band ” around parities is a proposal worth discussing. If the 
intervention rate of non-dollar currencies were widened from 
the present i per cent cither side of parity to 2 per cent, their 
values could theoretically fluctuate against each other by as 
much as 8 per cent. Such a permitted range of fluctuation 
would be enough to give warning to a speculator that he 
could bum his fingers badly ; it might cause him to pause 
before he took too heavy a bear position against a weak 
currency. The council argues that there is also something 
to be said for a " crawling peg.” But as with wider bands, the 
crawling peg would bring new complexity into forward 
exchange markets and might increase the cost of insuring 
world trade against changes in parity. 

In the whole unemphatic, if revolutionary, chapter one 
word is printed in italics. “ Suggestions for a wider band, like 
other proposals for greater flexibility in exchange rates, arc 
not directed at the official price of gold.” That clement of 
conservatism in the policy of the outgoing Administration has 
to be maintained, down to its last gasp. But A path has been 
opened for Mr Nixon. Every encouragement should be given 
to him to pace it. 
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Nuclear change of ground 


Second, third and even fourth thoughts 
have been had about how the atomic 
industry should be re-organised, for which 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
deserves some cr^it and Mr Arnold 
Weinstock, whose obstinacy made the re¬ 
think necessary, the nation’s grateful 
thanks. As it first saw light of day last 
summer, the plan was to cut down the 


Atomic Energy Authority substantially in 
size by hiving off part of its design and 
development organisation to two industrial 
groups which would then compete against 
each other for nuclear work.The naive part 
of this plan was that the British market 
for nuclear power is no^ big enough to 
provide work for more than one design 
group-even in the United States there 


are only two of consequence. And 
British industry has not in the past, and 
probably would not in the future, put 
up the sort of money that nuclear develop¬ 
ment requires. Nevertheless the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation accepted a 
brief from the Ministry of Technology to 
get this arrangement to work. And the 
industrial consortium on which it could 
lean most heavily, namely the group 
centred around English Electric, agreed to 
set up one of the two new companies. 

Then Mr Arnold Weinstock bought 
English Electric, and found himself for 
the third time unwillingly involved in the 
.atomic industry. The memory of the 
General Electric Company’s board is 
Gorporatively seared by the nuclear war- 
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fare it has been lepal bailie 

with the South of SiotlancI Elertiicii\ 
lk)ard over the piue of the niu leai powei 
stati<»n that (IKC. built for the board at 
Hunter.ston in tlie carK pail of the decade 
has only just been settled, l lieie wa'^ a 
difference at one staue fil ilm million 
between what one side wa- askint^ and the 
other was willing to pay. Alter an experi¬ 
ence like that, it is not sutprising that 
(iKCi ))iilled out ot the atomic biisine.ss 
in its own right, <tnd hastiK disposed of 
the atomic inteicsls that it .ic(|uiicd with 
the takeover of .\ssocialed Kleclriral 
Industrie.s. 

Where (iECl goes tioni here is still 
a matter of conjecture. If the compan\ 
wishes to sia^ in the nuclear business, 
it will have to spend hard and he.i\ il\ 
over a long peiiod fm niimnium retuins 
and po.ssible losses. But since the com[)anv 
is now, through a suicession of t«ike(»\eis, 
back in the thick of the he.tVN turliine 
business, and nucleai powei is die onlv 
visible future customei for big tui bines, 
(iECi could decide th.it \ou can't have 
one without the (►iher. Its othei iour.se 
would be to w'llhdiaw fioni the de.sigu 
business and accept the iol<* of specialist 
nuclear sub-conliactoi , develojjiuenls this 
week suggest this is how things nia\ turn 
out. 

After <1 lot more talking behind the 
scenes, the IRCl has got .igieement on a 
.second nuckMr giou[i, centiing on the 
old Nucletii Power (iiouj), f>f winch .'\KI 
was once a foundei-meinl»er , and thi.s 
has been designaletl the team that will 
take ovei tiom the .XtoiiiK Knem\ 
Autlioritx responsibllit\ foi ilesignmg and 
developing fast ieacl«>is, ih<' nltlm.ite m 
nuclear plants, i’his means it aerjuues 
the AEA's key engineeis, the AKA's expei- 
tisc, and all the practical knowledge llial 
will come from com|)leting the huge 
prototype now under construction at 
Dounreay. As in.the fust group, the AK.\ 
has a 20 jrer cent shareholding, but this 
time the group is made up of a large 
number of relatively small shareholdings 
and the authority's is one of the two 
bigge.st, the other being that of the 
Rcyrolle Parsons turbine business. L’ndei 
the earlier arrangement made with 
English Electric, there was only a handful 
of large shareholdeis and both English 
Electric .mil Babcock and Wilcox bad 
bigger holdings tb.in the aullioiity. llieie 
is nothing, eithei, to prevent the AEA 
from increasing Un share liy taking up the 
IRC's 10 per cent. 

It is a measure of how much the IK('^ 
has learnt in three months about the pit- 
falls of tire nuclear business that an 
arrangement that looks on the surface 
identical to the one reached with English 
Electric is in fact verv different both in 
shape and spirit. It is quite possible that 
what has been agreed this week will 
eventually become a single British 
nuclear ilesign group in which the author¬ 
ity w'ill carry as much weight as the 
biggest industrial shareholder; this would 
make it much easier to integrate its 
develojiiiieirt work with the authority’s 


continuing research activities. I'he re¬ 
maining loose ends should \)Q settled by 
the end of this montir. 

Steel 

Buying in, striking 
out 

l ire Minister of Power, Mr Roy Mason, 
is considering paying out at least £10 
million to help the British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion buy some of its remaining private 
enterprise rivals. A series of purcha.ses— 
and some sales—are now before Mr 
Ma.son for his approval as part of what 
IS described as “ tidying up the rough 
edges" left when mo.st .steel companies 
were re-natiunalised in mid-1967. 

'Iho siainie.ss steel rolling mill at 
Shepcot I,anc (Sheffield) which produces 
mo.si ol Britain's stamle.ss steel coil is the 
largest single plant involved. Although 
the BSC owns a majority of the shares 
(one third through its .subsidiary, Samuel 
I'ox, anil one third through a fjo per cent 
holding in the Firth X’ickers company that 
owns (>G per cent of the shares), the board 
finds it cannot exercise effective control. 
At least £6 million would be needed here, 
It is calculated, to buy out Firth Brown, 
Itself jointly owned by I'liomas Firth and 
John Browns. 

Outnglit ownership of the Shepcot 
I..mi‘ plant, and tire remainder of tire 
Filth X'iikei's assets, would give the cor- 
poialum around Ho per cent of the roun- 
trv's staiiile.ss steel output, compared to 
Its present ‘,0 per cent, 'lire high profit 
|)olentlal of stainless steel, where the selling 
price of from £250 to £400 a ton 
compares with £^4 a ton for basic carbon 
steel billets, is the principal reason for the 
BSC's mlcie.st. And those who 
are now urging Mr Mason to get I’rcasury 
approval for further natiunalisation (the 
BSC has no cash of its own to spare) say 
that private industry should have been 
able to expand the use of stainless steel 
much faster than it has. 

Political opposition to the Shepcot Lane 
purchase, and a few lesser proposals, is 
likely to he held down to tolerable levels 
by the BSC'.s offer to de-nationalise parts 
of Its otlici holdings to the private .sector 
of steel. Here the idea tjehind wliat is 
described as “ higlily pragmatic" think¬ 
ing, i.s that tire BSC should form a wire- 
making consortium, in which it would 
have a minority, with members of the 
British Independent Steel Producers’ 
As.sociation. 'Phis i.s because the BSC’s 
wire-making units arc unlikely to make 
monev a.s they stand. 

Completion of these moves may now 
have to be delayed because of the 
threatened inter-uniun strike, which, 
pending something dramatic, will mean 
that after January 26th, men in the 16 
manual unions will ignore instructions 
from foremen in the 2 vfAite collar unions. 
Mrs Barbara Castle has referred the row 
to the Frades Union Congress, in the hope 


that the TUC can conciliate between the 
two groups. But it seems the TUC will 
stick to its earlier decision to support the 
manual work<*rs* case, despite the official 
inquiry under Lord Pearson, which found 
for the white-collar unions and was 
accepted by the BSC. If the inter-union 
dispute does lead to a showdown it could 
hamstring production. 

Optimists will hope that this is the 
.sort of di.spute which might be handled, in 
future, by the new Commission for Indus¬ 
trial Relations, which may be established 
this weekend; it is a moot point whether 
optimism will be increased by the likely 
appointment of Mr Ceorge Woodcock, 
the Tl.TC’s general secretary*, as the CIR’s 
first chairman. 

Cunard 

Rocky course 


1 




Another fivepenny one 

Cunard i.s having more than one boatload 
(»f troubles. Its liner Carmania, carrying 
471 passengers and a crew of 450, was 
still fii'inly aground 011 'J'hursday after 
three lugs had failed to pull it from a 
coral .sandbank in the Bahamas. Cunard 
must now face lire problem of evacuating 
the pas.sengcrs before further salvage 
attempts arc made. 

Meanwhile, hack in the Cunard board- 
room, Upper Clyde Shipbuilders has been 
unahlr'to give any firm delivery date for 
the QFZII, even though the fitting out of 
the ship seems likely to he finished by the 
end of January. John Brown Engineering, 
which built the engines for the QEIl 
and is not part of the Upper Clyde con¬ 
sortium, is still trying to discover why 
the rotor blades on Ixjth QEII’s turbines 
snapped off during the ship’s shakedown 
crui.se. Even when John Brown comes 
up with some answers, Upper Clyde will 
insist on getting independent engineer¬ 
ing consultants' opinions before rommil- 
ling itself to a new delivery date. 

It looks increasingly as if the turbine 
problems go right back to the design stage. 
The same row of blades in each turbine 
appears to have broken off through 
excessive vibration. Under nonrial cir¬ 
cumstances, turbine blades vibrate without 
harm, hut if they do this at their resonant 
frequency they are likely to break. The 
long-term solution is to redesign the rotor. 
While this is being done, the ship 
could he .sent hark to sea with repaired 
rotor blades operating at a few knots less 
than the design speed. But time will still 
Ire needed to replace broken rotor blades 
and lehala'iice the rotors. After that must 
come new trials. Cunard will be lucky to 
get the QEII in April. 
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Bulk shipping 

Getting the price 
right 

Two of Britain’s biggest shipping groups, 
P&O and Ocean Steam Ship, have taken 
a new step in the right direction. They 
have formed a joint company, Panucean 
Shipping and Trading Ltd, to carry bulk 
cheinicaf products around the world. This 
is the kind of divenion into specialised 
shipping which British companies have 
been Slow to exploit in the past, leaving 
it largely in the hands of Scandinavian 
and continental shipowners. 

The new company has just placed an 
order for four bulk chemical carriers of 
24,000 tons each with Cammell Laird of 
Birkenhead, one of the few big ship¬ 
builders left in Britain outside a major 
group and now possessor of a £100 
million order-book stretching to 1972. 
The ships will be delivered between 
August 1971 and April 1972, but both 
parent companies went to considerable 
lengths at a press conference this week 
to avoid stating the price Panocean will 
pay for its new ships. I'hey did this on 
the legitimate grounds that publication 
will give a lead to their competitors in the 
liquid chemical carrying business as to 
the nature of the cargo tanks and pump¬ 
ing arrangements which are critical in 
that business. Not surprisingly, this reti¬ 
cence has led to considerable speculation 
over the value of the order, likely to be 
about £20 million for the four ships. 
This speculation is bound to provide an 
incentive for others in the chemical 
shipping business to find out just what 
these ships are and how much they cost 
(which would give them a lead to the pos¬ 
sible freight rates). If P&O and Ocean 
really want to keep their ship prices secret, 
tiiey should follow some of their competi¬ 
tors* lead by publishing a phoney figure 
and let the guessing start from there. 


Milk 


Carrying the can 

This was a week of minor triumph for 
the 4,000 dairy farmers of south-east 
England. The Milk Marketing Board pays 
them about the same for their milk as it 
docs the remote farmers of the west and 
south-west, whose milk has to be trans¬ 
ported some way and at some cost to 
Urban outlets. Milk production is rising 
fast and liquid consumption is falling ; 
the surplus has to be turned into butter 
and cheese, from which the board (and 
hence also farmers) gets le.ss than half the 
return per gallon that it does from milk 
in bottles. The rise in production has 
been fastest in the remote regions, and 
for ten ycare the south-east dairy farmers 
fought vainly against the board and the 
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OVERFLOWING DAIRIES 

MILK SURPLUS 

Excess of milk production over liquid sales 
in England and Wales (million gallons) 



1904-6 1966-6 1966-7 1967-6 

TRAMSPORT COSTS 

Milk sold liquid, by regions (pence per gallon) 


NORTHERN %% 4 2-27 

NORTH WESTERN ## 1*55 # -halfpenny 

EASTERN •• •• ^ 2*07 
EAST MKXANO ## # ^ 1*54 
WEST MIDLAND # 2*19 

NORTH WALES 2*71 

SOUTH WALES •• •• •• 3*70 

SOUTHERN •• • 1-51 
MID-WESTERN 9^ 9^ 2*68 

FAR'WESTERN 99 #9 99 99 9 4*22 

SOUTH EASTERN 99 ^l’17 

Ministry of Agriculture for an investiga¬ 
tion. I'hey finally—and successfully— 
took their case to the courts. The com¬ 
mittee which the ministry then set up has 
just reported in tlie fanners’ favour, with 
some finn strictures on MMB policy. 

It is not quite fair that the MMB 
should take all the blame. The milk 
guarantee arrangements work in such a 
way that “ secondary ’* transport costs— 
from depot to retailer—arc in fact Ijorne 
by tlie Government. They do not affect 
the amount of money the MMB has to 
pay to farmers. The ministry has said 
that this arrangement still leaves the 
Ixiard free to fix prices which reflect 
transport costs ; it could so easily have 
made sure that the board did so by 
altering the guarantee agreement. 

Over-production of milk is tolerated by 
the ministry for the supposed stimulus 
it gives to beef production. In the remote 
regions, jt is tolerated for other, obvious 
reasons. At the rate at which milk pro¬ 
duction is now rising, the return to the 
producer is falling quite dramatically. 
It is the farmer in the eastern counties 
who gets out of dairying first. Milk pro¬ 
duction becomes increasingly costly to 
the Government. But this kind of cost v 
social benefit calculations the ministry 
should l)c carrying out—and not just the 
poor old MMB. 

Post Office 

Pipped post 

The advertising slogan which launched 
the two-tier postal system last September 
was “ We Ijenefit—you benefit.” The 
public certainly feels that it hasn’t bene¬ 
fited and the post office, faced with a 4 
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per cent drop in the volume of mail, 
has benefited less than it forecast. 

'I'he object of the new system was to 
choke off some of the first-class mail, 
which was threatening to flood the service, 
while at tlie same time raising an 
additional £30 million in a full year 
through higher charges on both kinds of 
post. On the first count the charges have 
lieen a success ; per cent of the mail 
goes at die first-class f)d rate, 67 per cent 
at tlie .second-class rate—almost exactly 
the :V2 : 68 split hoped for. But estimates 
of tlie revenue have proved to l)c wide 
of the mark ; the 4 j^cr cent drop is 
double the decrease expected. ('Vhcrc is 
always a reduction in mail after a price 
increase.) 

Some of the GPO's lost revenue can be 
offset by the savings of handling less mail, 
riie post office hopes to save £2 million 
a year by cutting overtime, rearranging 
working .schedules and so on. When the 
postal serv'ice tots up its accounts at the 
end of the financial year in March it 
should just lie in the black, whereas with¬ 
out the increase in charges a £12 million 
loss was forecast, but its trading profit is 
unlikely to reach the Government-.set 
target of a 2 per cent on expenditure. 

I'lie long-tenn prospects of the postal 
service also depend on the causes of the 
decline. Is it a temporary setback or a 
permanent one ? 'Fhe increase in postal 
charges has probably prompted many 
Anns ('busine.ss mail accounts for 60 per 
cent of the total) to tighten up on their 
))ost. There also appears to be a drop in 
unsolicited mail, like advertising circulars. 
Postmen report a drop in f(x>tball pools 
coupons, although the pools' promoters 
deny it. Mail order post is aho down, but 
as the catalogues cost mor'e than 4d or 
5d to post, it sliould not affect the two-tier 
figures. 

The ino.st interesting reason for .some of 
tht drop in the amounts of mail posted 
is that people are switching to the tele¬ 
phone. In London alone the number of 
calls increased by 16 per cent in 1968. 
For businesses, even trunk calls are usually 
cheaper than sending a letter, if secre¬ 
taries’ time is included in the cost, and 
failing public confidence in the po.stai 
scivice has bot>sted the swing. It is loo 
early to calculate any gains the telecom¬ 
munications side has made at the expense 
of the postal service, but the demand for 
telephones, usually sensitive to spending 
freeze.^ has continued to climb rapidly. 

Air cargo 

Some get it right 

'I'wo American airlines, Pan American 
and the all-cargo Seaboard World Air¬ 
lines, have opened new cargo terminals 
at Heathrow. Unlike BOA(f! and BEA, 
which have yet to ojjcn their adjoin¬ 
ing cargo terminal, the Americans have 
been able to react quickly to the trend 
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towards great jumbo jets and giant cargo 
aircraft to avoid repeating mistakes made 
elsewhere. Instead of installing a whole 
range of inflexible computerised iron¬ 
mongery designed to shove and stack 
comparatively small boxes on to racks or 
aircraft loading bay.s—as BO AC and BE A 
are doing—l)Oth have gone back to wide 
open warehouse spaces fitted w>ith only 
basic pallet loading and stacking equip¬ 
ment. In both Pan Am and Seaboard 
warehouses there is considerable scope to 
build more complicated mechanical hand¬ 
ling systems for pallets and containers if 
these prove to be the answer to the jumbo 
jet age. But they have space and time to 
watch the trends develop before instal¬ 
ling expensive equipment. But if Pan 
American and Seaboard had sufficient 
time to learn from the computer con¬ 
trolled box handling systems at Kennedy 
airport and Amsterdam, why not BOAC ? 



The day tha clock stopped ticking 


Motor insurance 


Rating inferno 


The Automobile Association’s motor 
insurance plan reflects the pressure the 
AA is under from its members to “do 
.something’* about motor insurance. It 
ahso highlights the new trends that have 
broken loose in motor insurance since 
the collective tariff collapsed last Novem- 
l)cr. Underwritten at Lloyd’s, the AA 
.scheme offers one vear’s free insurance 
after two claim-free years, of course, for 
the good driver only. Since nobody is 
going to subsidise the motor insurance of 
AA members—at least not permanently— 
it is fair to guess that considerable num¬ 
bers of the AA’s 4 million members will 
be ruled out, as they have been hitherto. 

Since the collective tariff went, the 
former tariff companies have been falling 
over themselves to produce their own 
motor premium tariffs. These have two 
features in common. They are highly pub¬ 
licised. And they are aimed at the 
“good driver.” The result is that com¬ 
petition for the presumed good driver 
has now become intense. Provincial 
drivers of things like Morris iioos, with 
no accidents, can now get comprehensive 
cover from one ex-tariff company for 
under £9, or under the AA scheme for 
under £24 for three years, provided there 
are no claims in the first two years. 

These rates will not last. In 1967, 
British Insurance Association members 
earned 0.7 per cent profit on their home 
motor business; Lloyd’s underwriters, 
with far lower expenses, watched their 
profit shrink from 15 to 6 per cent 
between 1961 and 1965. But now average 
claim costs are rising steadily, while over¬ 
all premium rates charged by the ex-tariff 
offices have, if anything fallen since they 
were revamped in the summer of 1966. 
The ex-tariff companies seem to be enjoy¬ 
ing their new-found freedom to chase the 
^ood driver and shout about their own 
individual premium scales packaged up 
under names like motorplan, economy 


plan and so on. But there may be some 
red faces when the 1969 underwriting 
results come in. 


Still smooth 


I'he rising claims and other costs have 
got to be recovered somewhere. Because 
even good drivers have accidents now 
and again, it is clear that the now trivial 
premiums they pay will virtually all be 
absorbed by these claims. The very bad 
driver has always been a lossmaker, but 
under the tariff system the non-tariff 
companies refused him, and the sharper 
tariff companies simply quoted him terms 
that ensured that he went to the less 
sharp, or to operators like Fire Auto. 
Now the Fire Autos have disappeared, 
and all the ex-tariff companies are 
getting sharper. Just refusing the bad 
driver cover is no answer for the industry 
collectively. For the confirmed bad 
driver, of mature age, the answer may be 
a special bad drivers* pool, with which all 
companies might reinsure their bad risks, 
and at least get a better spread of risk. 
For the young driver, who in fact accounts 
for most of the accidents, the answer is 
probably a high “ excess,” as the Midland 


Northern and Scottish charges. 

But between Mr Careful, and the 
swinging teenager in his sports car, lies a 
large group of drivers who have occasional 
accidents. There is a definite trend 
against ruling out a driver because of 
just one knock. Many of them will, 
nevertheless, be excluded from the new 
schemes. By making a shrewd selection 
from this group, the canny underwriter 
may still be able to make money on one 
section of the motor market, if on no 
others. 

But one other trend has appeared. The 
blue chip motorist gets cheap insurance 
because he is a good risk. But not only 
that. His case is also easy to handle. Once 
he has had a knock or two he becomes a 
special case, and has to be rated individu¬ 
ally. Up to now, rating of these cases 
has often been almost random. If the 
branch manager was your friend, you 
might keep your no-claims bonus, or part 
of it ; similarly if your shop was insured 
with the same office, or if you threatened 
to get a quote from Lloyd’s. Now it will 
have to get scientific ... or else. But the 
motorist will have to pay for this 
individual treatment, once the off-the-peg 
policy no longer fits. Part of the price of 
an accident from now on will be the cost 
of becoming a special case. 
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Widening gap across 
the Channel 


In 1968 as a whole, France*s exports 
covered 98 per cent of its payments for 
imports (the French like to express 
their trade figures that way). Compared 
with Britain, which had a considerably 
larger visible trade deficit despite devalua¬ 
tion and a massive cumulative dose of 
deflation, this might seem to leave France, 
which has not undergone devaluation and 
has only partially been given deflation, 
in relatively clear water. But while the 
British balance improved, albeit slug¬ 
gishly, as 1968 progressed, the reverse 
happened in France. Since les evene- 
mentj, the trade position has steadily 
deteriorated. The crude trade gap 
widened spectacularly between the third 
and fourth quarters of the year, with the 
ratio of exports to imports falling from 
95 to 81 per cent. 

The trouble is that this slide has con¬ 
tinued despite fiscal and credit incentives 
to exporters, generous enough in their 
post-November form to be referred by the 
EEC commission to the community's 
court of justice — an unprecedented 
objection to a trading move. And despite, 
too, the quotas imposed on various key 
imports such as cars and household 
durables. What happened last year was 
clearly that the very rapid increase in 
France’s industrial production after the 
mid-year standstill sucked in imports in 
the classic way. 

It is probable that this rapid increase 
in production is now coming to an end. 
It is impossible to be sure exactly what 
the official forecasts are, liecause the 
French authorities have not put their 
halving of the estimated budget deficit 
into a national income framework. But 
the OECD’s guesstimates, made after tlie 
November measures, suggested that there 
will be very little growth in the French 
economy between the end of 1968 and 
the end of 1969, possibly only around 
1 i or 2 per cent. 

This is likely to cause unemployment 
to rise this year, and it ought to cause 
imports to slow down. Unfortunately 
there are widespread doubts whether 
it will also cause France to become 
more competitive in world markets. 
The government’s basic gift to exporters, 
over and above the favourable credit 


terms, has been the abolition of 
payroll tax. But plenty of other costs will 
be rising quite rapidly, such as energy and 
trans[K>rt. On the other side of the Rhine, 
the German import subsidy and (for 
third markets) Germany's export tax arc 
not expected to help France very much, 
given the competitive edge of C»erman 
industry. 

Moreover, France’s trade unions are 
hoping for a serious round of wage 
negotiations with employers and the 
government in March. The prime 
minister, M. Couve de Murville, has been 
playing down the wage side of the 
March discussions as hard as he can. But 
there may well be a damaging 
confrontation. 

One of the silver linings so far has 
been the encouraging way in which 
capital has been coming back into the 
country after the monetary alarums of 
November. French reserve figures are just 
about as meaningless these days as 
British ones. But the stated figures for 
end-December showed a recovery in the 
reserves of nearly $214 million to $4,200 
million, or only $70 million below the 
level at the end of last October. This im¬ 
provement in the capital balance has 
presumably l)een mainly due to the 
unwinding of leads and lags, and it is 
believed that it has allowed France to 
pay back some drawings on its swap 
agreements. Once the short term turn- 
round has worked itself out, however, the 
trade deficit may liegin to have its gloomy 



effect on the total balance of payments 
figures once again. 

If by the spring France is faced by an 
increasing payments deficit, plus rising 
unemployment, plus trade union troubles 
there is dangerously liable to be mounting 
speculation al 30 Ut what General de 
Gaulle’s government would do. If the 
decision taken were to devalue the franc, 
there is little confidence that France 
would do so by the minimum necessary 
amount, and after the maximum of inter¬ 
national consultation, as Mr Callaghan so 
painfully did in 1967. 

Canada 

First step for 
incomes policy 

Toronto 

Canada's seemingly hesitant move toward 
a formal programme to restore price and 
cost stability might be a bit less hackneyed 
than it at first seemed. I'he government 
proposes a three-pronged essentially 
voluntary, approach to cost stability. 
The existing cabinet committee on ccono- 
nomic policy and programmes will 
oversee two new Ixxlies : an independent 
price and income commission ana a new 
joint Senate-CAommons committee, to be 
known as the standing parliamentary 
committee on price stability, incomes and 
employment. The focal point is the first 
naflied commission, which will be directed 
by three full-time commissioners, one 
acting as chairman. 

I'he government is not saying yet 
whom it will choose. The choice will be 
crucial, for the ultimate success of the 
PIC will rest on the skill and forceful- 
ne.ss of the chairman and his fellow com¬ 
missioners. They will have no legal 
power to control or block increases in 
prices or incomes : their basic objective 
will l)e to rally a sense of public responsi¬ 
bility to try to produce restraint in in¬ 
come and price demands. Tlie commission 
will not report on specific price decisions 
of individual firms or wage decisions of 
particular collective bargaining agree- 
nicnth *’ except in ca.ses involving the 
national interest in a vital way,” a neatly 
flexible exception that could give the 
commi.ssion more direct influence than is 
readily apparent. 

But if the PIC is not to act as police¬ 
man, and great care is taken to 
emphasise that it will not, it certainly will 
act as fact-finder and public informer. 
The principal fwus will be on short-term 
trends in prices, incomes, profits, and 
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productivity. To do its job, the PIC will 
be given an expert .staff*, “ adequate ” 
powers of inquiry', and the right to pub¬ 
lish all reports without reference to the 
government. Significantly, its hearings 
and investigations will be held in private. 
I'hc government may refer questions to 
the comiiiission for study but the com¬ 
mission is not compelled to accept them ; 
an effective guarantee of the PIC's 
independence. 

The government will now discuss its 
proposals in detail at a series of meetings 
with bustne.ss, labour and other com¬ 
munity leaders before formally establLsh- 
ing the PIC. Those who have clamoured 
for direct government controls on prices 
and/or wages are publicly di.sapp(.)inted 
with the appmach proposed, although 
even the most vocal of them admit 
privately that direct controls are 
impossible in (Canada in peacetime and 
that some attempt must l>e made to break 
the present inflation psychology. 

The simple fact is tliat even though 
unemployment in Canada has been run¬ 
ning very close to per cent, seasonally 
adjusted, for the past year, prices con¬ 
tinue to rise more rapidly than they used 
to when unemployment was below 4 per 
cent. If tight money, higher taxes, and 
rising unemployment together cannot 
check inflation, then clearly additional 
approaches mu.st be tried. Given the 
right men, the PIC is a useful start. 

Malaysia 

Confounding the 
prophets 

Kuala Lumpur 

The latest standstill budget from the 
Malaysian finance minister, I'un Tan 
Siew Sin, did not imply that the 
Malaysian economy itself is standing still. 
The growth of gnp last year is put at 
f) per cent and foreign exchange re.servcs 
increased by $M7o million to the 
equivalent of 7^ months of imports—a 
comf<»rtable level by any standard. The 
deficit on invi.sibles increased—foreign 
remittances, freight and insurance rates 
have risen while British military expendi¬ 
ture, though not British aid, declined. 
But the favourable balance of trade rose 
last year by 25 per cent. And price levels 
and government .spending remained non¬ 
inflationary. 

Tax changes in the budget were 
marginal, in line with Tun 'Pan's con¬ 
viction that tax rates have reached their 
optiniuiit level. The budget deficit of 
$M66f) million can l3e largely offset, it is 
reckoned, by increa.sed domestic and 
foreign borrowing. 

All in all, the gloomy predictions (»f 
dire crisis which accompanied last year's 
decline of the rubber price to pre-Korean 
wa^ levels have l)een confounded. 
Export receipts fn>m Malaysia's major 
exports (rubber, timber, tin, palm oil. 


kerhcls and iron ore) rose by g.a per cent 
de.spite price declines. Revenue from 
ruhoer still accounts for roughly a third 
of all Malaysian exports revenue, but 
now it looks as if timber will replace tin 
as number two during 1969 if present 
trends are maintained. 

Malaysia's major diversification so far— 
into palm oil—has contributed to this 
trade surplus, despiCe a chronic price 
decline. Palm oil exports rose by 50 per 
cent during last year, but this only netted 
a 6.2 per cent increase in earnings. 
Timber, on the other hand, while still 
bof)iiiing, may not be a long-term pros¬ 
pect if more is not done, notably in Sabah, 
for reafforestation. Substantial increases 
have been recorded in minor exports such 
a. coconut oil and canned pineapples, 
while production of rice went up by 18 
per cent, a good step on the road to 
self-sufficiency. 

Yet, short of really substantial oil 
de|>osits being di.scovered in the new con- 
ce.s.sions, Malaysia will need some new 
plantation crops. Apart from the problem 
of finding enough land for the Malay 
settlement schemes, the major worr\' 
remains unemployment. The finance 
minister laid all his bets on the private 
sector providing the more rapid economic 
growth needed to damp down this poten¬ 
tially explosive issue. This is effectively 
an appeal to the Chinese. The trouble is 
that the answer, to give Chinese private 
enterprise more land and opportunity, is 
even more explosive. 

India 

No plans to default 

New Delhi 

In theory India has now .set the size 
of its fourth plan, due to begin in April 
after a three-year interregnum. New Delhi 
expects public investment by central and 
state governments to reach £8.2 billion 
while it is a.ssumed that private investment 
will amount to £f).5 billion over the five- 
year period. The Hindustan Times, 
iiowever, dismisses these figures as “ non- 
decisions.” It makes the valid j>oint that 
the additional re.wurces required for 
investments of this order—something like 
£2.2 billion—are not in sight. State 
governments are willing to rai.se only half 
of the £8;50 million they are being asked 
to contribute to the kitty. T he finance 
ministry in New Delhi also shies away 
from firm commitments. The economy is 
indeed reviving, but several uncertainties 
make it difficult to forecast with any 
confidence the growth of revenue and 
savings. In this situation planners have 
adopted a face-saving solution of leaving 
the rate of actual investment to be 
determined by annual plans. 

Size is not the only uncertainty 
liedevilling the* fourth plan. The states 
have not finished aigjuing with New 
Delhi over such basic issues as their respec¬ 
tive areas of re.sponsibility. Within the 



changed relationship between the centre 
and the states stemming from the 1967 
general election, the states are demanding 
that more and more should be left to 
them. This implies that the centre, which 
holds the purse strings in India, should 
make over to the states a larger share of 
resources and accept a corresponding 
reduction in its economic role. With all 
this still to be thrashed out, the plan as 
now formulated remains a rather academic 
exercise until the National Development 
Council, due to meet shortly, takes some 
concrete decisions. 

Another major uncertainty is foreign 
aid. Even though India’s self-help effort is 
going well, need for outside support, as 
Mr McNamara, president of the World 
Bank, .said, remains “ very large.” During 
the current fiscal year India is unlikely 
to get much more than $800 million of 
new pledges. Since repayments will call 
for nearly $500 million next year (leaving 
out of account IMF obligations) the net 
increase in the pipeline will be fairly 
.small. Fortunately exports are doing well. 
With imports still to pick up after the 
recession there is no immediate danger 
of pre.ssure on the slender reserves. But 
if economic revival pushes up demand 
for imports there could be serious difficul¬ 
ties by next summer. There is no question 
of defaulting on debts hut di.screet efforts 
are under way to persuade creditors to 
accept a larger inea.sure of re.scheduling. 
India was given $100 million of debt 
relief by the aid club in the current fiscal 
year. 'I’he World Bank and the United 
States are now working behind the scenes 
to have this raised to $200 million. A 
meeting of the club to hammer this out is 
planned to be held shortly in Paris. 


US steel 

British stand fast 

Britain has refused to follow Japan and 
the EEC’s steel industries into voluntarily 
restricting exports to the United States. 
And so with this one comparatively small 
gesture—less than i million tons of steel 
was shipped from Britain to America last 
year—Lord Melchett and his state-owned 
British Stdel Corporation have gained a 
significant point at no cost. If Britain is to 
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get aiiywliere in the internatiuiial steel 
world, and it is shrinking in comparative 
terms every year, it will have to lake 
decisions for itself and not simply follow 
the lead set hy Tokyo or Brussels. 

Internationally, the important thing is 
that America’s steel producers, who 
watched, with mounting concern and 
increasing pressure on Washington, 
American overseas steel purchases rise 
from 11.5 million tons in 1967 to 17.5 
million tons last year, have l)een given 
respite. A maximum of 14 million tons 
will \ye brought in during 1969, with a 
future annual rise of f, per cent, meaning 
14.7 million tons next year and 13.4 
million tons in 1971. Japan and the EEC’s 
producers will each have 5.7 million tons 
of this year’s voluntary steel quota with 
Canada (last year’s US sales just over the 
1 million ton mark), Britain (ju.st under 
the 1 million) and several small customers 
sharing the rest. 

But for Britain, still basically incapable 
of outselling, far less outproducing, its 
principal overseas comi>etitors, a \ery use¬ 
ful political point has l)een made. Massive 
(jovernment investment in steel will be 
needed if the BSC^ is to get the right mills 
situated on the right sites and selling at 
the right price. Japan must be the yard¬ 
stick by winch the.se plans are measured— 
and the refusal of the British steelmen to 
sign along the dotted line of other ex¬ 
porters to the United States indicates just 
how single-minded and aggressive they 
realise they must be. 

Aluminium prices 

Now is the time 


As expected, the Canadian producer, 
Alcan Aluminium, has followed its Ameri¬ 
can competitors and raised its north 
American prices for aluminium ingot by 
4 per cent to 27 cents a pound and for 
scmi-fahricated products by 5 jx?r cent. 
Alcan, the world's largest exporter and 
thus the price leader in international 
markets, has also raised its world price 
by I cent to 26^ cents per pound. Its 
competitors will follow suit only too 
gladly. Labour costs in the L^nited States 
have been rising, but far more important, 
the producers at last see a chance to 
improve their slim maigins (practically 
non-existent on the semi-fabrication side). 
Despite demand doubling in ten years, 
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the American aluminium industry's return 
on capital is, at 7-8 per cent, below 
average, particularly foi a growth in¬ 
dustry. But until about i9bl), when 
demand and supply for ingot at last moie 
or less moved into balance, an increa.se 
in ingot prices, which have been remark¬ 
ably stable over decades (a deliberate 
marketing policy by the major pro¬ 
ducers), was hardly possible. Since then 
the market has improved, hut margins 
have deteriorated further. 

I'lie present tightness in the American 
market for ingot is too good a chance 
to be missed. Producers have l>een work¬ 
ing more (M Ic.ss at full capacity and ha\e 
still managed to reduce their sttxks con¬ 
siderably. Prospects for this year are 
excellent. Things arc different for semi¬ 
manufactures. Even though American 
over capacity is nothing like as bad as 
Europe’s, wheie it is running at around 
;jo per cent, the large American pro¬ 
ducers have to reckon with quite a num¬ 
ber of independent .semi-manufacturers, 
producing mainly extrusions. In Europe 
they aio mostly subsidiaries of the large 
north .American ingot producers and will 
find it very difficult to pass on the higher 
ingot price. Last year, when the woild 
ingot price rose, list j)rice increases for 
semis were eroded by discounts. 

It i.s expected that the big Hriti.sh 
semi-manufacturers will increase their list 
prices within the next couple of days-- 
probably hy more than the ingot price 
rise in the hope of hetteiing their margins. 
Rut there arc two main questions : first 
wlieiher the British Prices and Incomes 
Board will object. It did not last year, and 
its views on the urgency of rationali.sation 
and an improved price structure are well 
known. (British Aluminium made a move 
this week, revising prices for small quan¬ 
tities and specialised alloys.) Secondly, 
it seems very doubtful indeed that 
America’s large aluminium piodvueis 
will get any jov out of trying li» iiu rease 
their margins on the continent. 

Holland 

New fibre for state 
mines? 


As the St (Johain battle gets furiouser 
and furiou.ser in Eranre, a liighlv political 
takeover is brewing in Holland. Algemeiie 
Kunstzijde I^nie (AKl'), the Dutch man¬ 
made fibres and maleriaU group including 
American Enka and (rlanzstofT A(i, is 
talking mergers with the sliite-owned 
Dutcli State Mines (DSM). I here is m» 
official confirmation yet. A written parlia- 
inentarv que.stion recenllv received the 
non-committal reply from the erononiics 
minister, Mr de Block, that DSM was, 
indeed, interested in finding suitable 
partners to co-operate with. But that 
means little, since DSM has been involved 
in various kinds of joint of>erations, some 
with foreign companies, for years. Mean¬ 
while, at last week’s Labour party con¬ 


gress, the jiarliamentary leader and hiimer 
econoiiiKs iiimisiei, Mr Den Uyl, fired a 
loud wanung shot that Lalxuir would 
not accept a ieduction, let alone the 
elimination, (»f stale influence in DSM. 

r.ilks hetvseen the two companies have, 
in fa( t. Iieen going on for months and it 
IN hopeil that the negotiations will lead to 
a successful conclusion l)efoie the end of 
this vear 1‘he merger itself, however, is 
not likelv to \ye efTecied for several vears. 

riie main ]>n^hlem .it thi.s stage lies in 
DSM’v peculiai p«»Miion. I'ounded earlv 
this centun to exphut the deposits of 
coal under the tip of the lamhurg pan- 
h.mdle, DSM went into coal-based 
fertiliser prixluction in the thirties. Since 
the war, the chemical division ha.s gieally 
expanded, and with the mining side 
gradii-illv running into the red, it was 
lieculed in the mid-sixties to close all the 
remaining pits within a limited number of 
vears. The rate at w'hich new jobs could 
he brought let tlie region was to rule the 
timing of the closures. A special depart- 
ineiil was created to stimulate the creation 
of new jobs in new industries, and .so far, 
tins has been quite successful, ll.s most 
spectacular coup wav the c<*o.stniction t>f 
.1 new DAI* cai factoix in Limburg, in 
which the government t<M>k a vhare. DSM 
wav alvo tuned into the channel through 
which the government receives most of 
itv share in the proceeds i>f Holland's vast 
restuirces of n.itural gas. 

Although DSM has been a limited coiii- 
p.uiv ffir the past four vears, its character 
as a Slate enterprise has not been changed. 
.Ml Itv shaies are held on behalf of the 
gosernmeiit hv the economic affairs 
mimvier of the dav. "I he traiisfonnatioii 
was pnunpted l»y the reluctance on the 
part of foreign, particularK American, 
companies to enter inio co-operation 
agreeiuent.v. 

()p|)osition olijections are Umnd to 
centre on two points : tlie explicit re.sptm- 
sihTlits held hv DSM for the creation of 
substitute eiuplo\ lueiit in Limburg, and 
DSM's shaie in llie management and 
profits «if natural gas. So far from accept¬ 
ing any reduction in the status of DSM, 
the Socialists liave recently suggested on 
more than one occasion that the company’s 
economic influence .should be extended by 
turning it into a pacemaker for state 
initiatives in new indu.strial fields. And 
in Mr Den Uyl’s own abortive plans for 
the Continental Shelf, DSM would also 
have had a .share in the exploitation of 
.iny oil finds in the Dutch part of the 
North Sea. Any “ attack ” hy private 
enterjiri.se on DSM is also likely to arou.se 
str<»ng emotional reactions from a socialist 
leadership, which has shifted noticeably 
to the left in the past year. 

The government parties, on the other 
hand, might find it difficult to resist the 
takeover, provided the price offered by 
AKU was right. Arrangements can 
presumably be made to keep in govern¬ 
ment hands the crucial sections, handling 
North Sea gas and the run-down of the 
coal mines, and sell AKU the bit it really 
wants, DSM’s chemicals. 
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The Congo 

Mobutu's miracle? 

Brussels 

Some older and better-established states 
may well look with envy on the story of 
the last decade just made available by the 
Congolese national bank (Kinshasa). 
After seven years of almost unceasing 
political strife and economic disruption, 
it has taken (General Mobutu's reginie just 
eighteen month, since the monetary* re¬ 
form of June 1967, to balance its national 
accounts, build up its reserves by $40 
million (to a healthy $160 million), and 
be in a position to announce that 
exchange controls on capital movements 
will sooabe lifted. 

'Fhe Congolese are the first to admit 
that they have been lucky with the 
exceptionally high prices of copper. But 
the more pertinent question, as in France 
after 1958, is how far it was the policies 
that counted, and how far the presence 
of a strong enough man at the lop to 
enforce tough mea.sures (including a very 
high level of taxation) and give them 
credibility. 'I'he report does not hide that 
in the summer of this year the whole 
ambitious plan drawn up in 1967 with 
the help of the International Monetary 
Fund would have come to grief had not 
President Mobutu himself stepped in with 
an emergency plan that involved chopping 
back government expenditure. What is 
not shown is how far the Congo's healthy 
reserves are due to mjiiic re-scheduling of 
old debts. 

The Congolese bank is understandably 
proud to have produced what is claimed 
to be the first ever report of its kind by 
a recently independent African country. 
It reveals, for instance, that the United 
States has carried the lion's share of the 
burden of monetory support, with Bel¬ 
gium limiting itself essentially to technical 
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assistance. 'I'he share of the United 
Nations in multilateral aid (some $80 
million for 1960-68) overshadows that 
given by the European community as 
such ($15 million). Now the Congo is 
moving on to attempt a period of expan¬ 
sion. This year is being known as the 
“ year of work ” after the dubbing of 1968 
as the “ year of agriculture.” 


Norways tax reform 

Not just following 
the crowd 


The Norwegian government’s tax propo¬ 
sals published late last week have been 
a long time coming. They stem from the 
appointment of the Sandberg committee 
by the non-Socialist coalition shortly after 
its election victory in 1965. The idea 
was to shake up the tax legacies from 
decades of Socialist rule, which left some 
of the steepest marginal rates of direct 
taxation in the world. The committee 
reported late in 1966, and the cabinet 
has now es.sentially adopted its proposals. 
These amount to a switch of emphasis 
from direct to indirect taxation, which 
will now account for 50% of the total 
instead of less than 40% and a changeover 
from purchase tax to value-added tax. 
'The government will try' to get these 
changes through during the present 
parliament before the general elections in 
September. 

The -basic reason for this shift is that 
Norway wants to get in line with its 
Scandinavian neighbours and the EEC 
countries. Under a community resolution, 
the EEC countries should all have switched 
to \'A 1 ' by the end of the year. France and 
Germany are already on it and Belgium 
has recently announced the date when it 
will make the changeover. Denmark 
changed some 18 months ago. But 
curiously Sweden, which must have 
swayed Norwegian views when it 
announced that it was for the change, 
has been having second thoughts. These 
.seem largely to stem from union fears that 
a change to VAT would have regressive 
effects on the income of their workers. 
The Norwegian government has been 
very careful to allay doubts of this kind. 
It has hrmly declared that lower-income 
groups will not find themselves bearing 
a larger .share of the tax burden. How 
this will happen is not yet fully clear. The 
VAT rate will be much higher than the 
old purchase tax rate. 

The most interesting reform, however, 
will be a general investment tax which 
will, in effect, operate as a negative invest¬ 
ment grant. Companies will pay an 11 per 
cent tax on investment goods (and in 
return, it is hoped, pay rather less income 
tax), except for those in development 
areas such as north Norway. This is an 
idea which the ConfedeAtion of British 
Industry' will most devoutly hope is not 
imitated by the British Treasury. 
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Swedish economy 

Profits* and 
pragmatism 

Stockholm 

” I'he state is out to compete with the 
Wallenbergs,” was how one Stockholm 
newspaper described the latest proposals 
for state-owned industry now before the 
government. 'The commission, which was 
set up at the beginning of last year to 
investigate public industry, has opted for 
a holding company to control all state- 
owned companies other than utilities. 
Provided both the government and parlia¬ 
ment agree, the new organisation will 
come into force on October ist. It will 
take over companies with a turnover at 
present of around 4 billion crowns (about 
£325 million) and around 34,000 
employees. 

Leaving aside the utilities like tele¬ 
phones and railways, the state owned 
companies as organised at present are a 
heterogeneous lot, acquired either to 611 
gaps left by private industry or to he saved 
from bankruptcy. The 6rst hope is that the 
proposed holding company will drastically 
improve the management efhciency of the 
companies. 

To help co-ordinate the public sector 
overall, the commission has suggested that 
the board of the holding company should 
form a new commission for the public 
utilrties. 'There would also be close, and 
much needed, links, with the government 
industrial investment bank, which has just 
been given a new injection of 300 million 
crowns. Not surprisingly, the reaction 
among private industrial circles has been 
one of misgiving coupled with .some 
amusement that the Social Democrats 
should look to private business. 

Meanwhile this week’s budget for 
1969-70 has proved to be notably prag¬ 
matic, and there are few connections with 
the government’s campaign slogans of last 
year. The 6nance minister, Mr Gunner 
Straeng, has been emphasising repeatedly 
Sweden’s dependence on foreign trade, 
and the need for its unit costs to remain 
competitive. Even so, he has been 
optimistic about exports, predicting a 7 
per cent growth rate for them in the 
coming year. 

Internally the mix is much the same as 
before : moderate stimulus to the economy 
through deheit spending (gnp is expected 
to grow at 4 per cent compared with last 
year’s 3.5 per cent), incentives promised 
for lagging industrial investment, and no 
tax increases. The main worries remain 
the prospects for wage increases and 
regional unemployment, especially in the 
north. Another 300 million crowns are 
to be spent on selective employment 
measures. On the wage side the minister 
will have to wait for the outcome of the 
central wage negotiations now in progress. 
He has sternly warned that if wage 
settlements "arc larger than the economy 
can afford he will have to push up taxes. 
Echoes of Mr Jenkins ? 


Metal Box means more 

More cnns and metal containers More capacity—as shown on the map. seventeen of our 
twenty-three factories winch manufacture cans and metal containers will soon have increased 
® capacity, providing an even greater number of cans and metal containers. 

faciorv More factories—two new factories, one already in production, and one to be completed during 

the year, will add to the many we already have strategically placed in the U K 


f actoiy wiili 
increased cap.iciiy 

New fauuiy 


We have a distribution network that spans the country. We have cans and metal containers 
specifically designed to moot individual needs. We have ifie research services of a team of 
experts And wo tiave the widest range of cans and metal containers available 
anywtiere in the country. 

With us a packaging problem starts with choosing—if necessary designing—a can or metal 
container that will be just right for the product. In this country our research and design teams 
have pioneered the ring-pull beverage can. the zip-top food can. the 4-pint pastourisabic 
beer can. the 7-pint pre-mix syrup can. Triple Seal crowns. Coronet caps. Deoxypak and 
many other special cans and metal containers. 

If you have a packaging problem, try us. First. 


Metal Box <3 

• ^ 0*7 C* I \A/1 A 1AM ^ 


The Metal Box Company Ltd 37 Baker St. London, W1A, IAN. 





The 

Economist 



These 28-page illustrated booklets look at some 
current world problems, isolating the real issues 
and giving the indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. 


Vietnam—why it matters 
The background to the conflict how the US came to 
be so inextricably involved and what each side claims 
it is fighting for. 

Europe between the super powers 
How IS the old pattern in Europe, set by the cold war, 
changing ? What part does, or can, Britain play in the 
new Europe ? 

Devaluation—why it must work 
The background to the weakness of the £ at the old 
exchange rate and what must be done now if the 
British economy is to work. 

Communications—the next revolution 
What technical developments in world-wide 
communication can be expected next, and what legal, 
social, political and business factors are involved ? 

Race relations—black in a white world 
What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world ? How can governments 
secure equality? 

China—Mao's last leap 

Mao Tse-tung has destroyed the communist party he 
created, even risking civil war. Why did he do it, and 
what are his chances now of restoring order ? 

Canada with Trudeau 
With a new and younger generation of political 
leaders Canada has renewed its opportunities for 
national self-confidence and economic expansion. 

Gold—double or quits 

Should gold be given renewed or diminishing 
importance as international money, and why does it 
matter so much ? What courses may the struggle take ? 

Road safety 

50,000 died on US roads alone last year. The causes 
are complicated enough without the emotions 
generated by the subject. How can we reduce the toll ? 

Britain's trade unions 

The oldest trade unions in the world are under fire and 
must reform: can they do lt|#r themselves, or will 
somebody do it to them 7 'I. 


The new forecasting 

Technological forecasting is spreading from America. 
Difficult to define, it looks like an egghead game; but 
behind it is some hard-headed business sense. 

Energy 

The fight to power the world is a battle between the 
giant international oil industry against the coalminers, 
the atomic scientists, and most recent of all the natural 
gas explorers. 

Taxes for tomorrow 

In shaping their tax systems developed countries face 
the same sort of problems. With time the different 
systems are becoming increasingly similar. 

Can Communism change 7 
Has the seizure of Czechoslovakia smashed for ever 
the hope that one day there might be such a thing 
as democratic communism ? 

The Middle East 

Israel can win wars against the Arabs; can it win peace ? 

Further titles will be announced in 
The Economist 

Rates (postage included): Inland and surface mail 
3/- each. Airmail US 60c., rest of world 5/- each. 
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The bellboy’s buttons come with 
every hotel we build... 


. . . another shining 
example of the thoroughness of the 
Cementation Service. T'he hotel’s 
complete down to the smallest detail, 
ready to open for business and 
start earning money for you straight 
away. 


Cementation Package Deals offer these 
major advantages: ■ Fixed price, certi> 
hed by independent assessors, cover¬ 
ing everything from inception to 
opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed com¬ 
pletion date ■ Undivided responsibility 
■ Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 



The Tunis Hilton Hotels was a package 
deal commissioned by the Tunisian 
Government, 

Architects: Raglan Squire and Partners^ 
London, 


Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
consult Cementation— the British specialists in designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 

The Sales Director, 

The Cementation Co. Ltd., 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
Surrey, England. 

Telephone: 01-764 5030. 


Cementation 
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due to dine out in Hoi 
and you’re not sure of the 
between * 1 * 683 ^ and "t* 





Better fly wilh somec*ie who knows. 



Qantas knows. is tea and is coffee. 

Qantas also knows about prices 
to pay and good things to eat. .. 

Sweet and Sour. Qantas knows. 

Because Qantas goes to Hong Kong 4 times 
every week. Arriving just in time for dinner. 


Contact your Travel Agent or O.intas 


QANTAS with AIR INDIA and BOAC 

Qantas corner Piccadilly and Ok! Bond Street / ondon W 1 Tel 0! 629 92CX) .«k 


AUSTRAUAS RCXJNO-WORLO AIRLINE 



THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW THE FMOFIC 


801610 K 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Gilts alone in their misery 


Stock markets on botli sides of the 
Atlantic have recovered, for the time 
being anyway, from their attache of 
nerves. Wall Street, in its longer fall, 
apparently got hurt more seriously and its 
first attempt to pick itself up, at the end 
of last week, was followed by another 
setback. But by Tuesday it was making 
another try at recovery. London, which 
had begun to be in happier mood on 
'I'hursday of last week, stayed that way 
under the heady influence of numerous 
takeover bids and innumerable rumours 
of bids until Thursday morning. 

Investors and dealers were so pre¬ 
occupied with who would take over whom 
that they scarcely noticed the December 
external trade figures. In fact, late on 
Tuesday, the day the increased deficit 
was announced, there was a fresh burst 
of strength in equities and the Financial 
Times index ended the day 4.7 to the 
good. By Wednesday it was within two 
points of its all-time high. The FT- 
Actuaries 500-share and all-share indices 
are well into new high ground. But the 
sectors hit by the takeover fever were 
especially buoyant. By Wednesday night 
the FT-Actuaries property share index 
had risen seven points since the weekend 
and the hire purchase index nearly 17 
points. On the company profits front, 
Thorn Electrical’s 36% improvement at 
half-time brought no pleasure, being 
accompanied by a warning of harder 
times in the second half. Thorn, with 
British Petroleum, led the retreat on 
Thursday. 

The poor, benighted gilt-edged market 
had no such gambling fever to keep it 
going, though holders may think they are 
more than most in need of a takeover. It 
has been down, down and down in this 
sector, and the trade results hit a market 
with little resistance. Consequently losses 
of up to I were shown on the day and 
the downward trend continued after that, 
even after the Bank rate was left 
unchanged. Holders of gild-edged have 
now got into the po.sition where they 
would dearly love to get rid of them, but 
selling now would be incurring the grave 
risk of getting out right at the bottom. 
War Loan is now yielding 8J%, and rates 
must almost have reached, in their gradual 


drift, the level they would have quickIv 
found if the Government broker had 
withdrawn his support. 

Back in the equity market, the 
optimists have raised the 600 banner, hut 
for the time being the more limited 
objective of getting the index through 
September’s peak of 521.9 is ambitious 
enough. Life underneath this exuberaiuc 
is still tough and the next few months 
are likely to see some further fluctuations 
in the index—between, say, 460 and 530. 
Buyers should pick their time. 

Held, pending news 

New York 

Wall Street seems to have got over its 
immediate shock at the new round of 
interest rate increases and threat of a 
credit squeeze. But it has not yet regained 
enough confidence for a strong recovery. 
Since, dropping 30 points in three trading 
.sessions last week, the Dow-Jones indus¬ 
trial average has been gyrating up and 
down but on the whole advancing -on 
Wednesday it rose 3.42 to close at 931.73. 
That was just over 10 points up from its 
close a week before, which marked the 
low of a 64-point slide since early Decem¬ 
ber. leading, however, has been much 
lighter on the advance than it was on the 
sell-off, running most days between 10 
million and 11 million .shares on the .New 
York stock exchange. 

Few brokers see the advance as a pre- 
inaugural manifestation of optimism 
about the Nixon Administration ; most 
view it only as the .sort of technical 
rebound that will interrupt any pro¬ 
nounced downswing. A point seems to 
have been reached now, when for tlie 
moment everybody who had been thinking 
of selling has done so and bargain-hunters 
begin picking up those stocks they think 
have been driven down farther than the 
situation warrants. 

The mild recovery could also be a case 
of seasonal trends reasserting themselves. 
It takes something rather unusual to push 
stock prices down in January. The flow 
of interest, dividend and bonus payments 
is far heavier at year-end than at any 
other time, and January is the traditional 
time for individuals and institutions to 


rcinve.st much of this money. In the 
absence of any new shock from the credit 
markets, the Middle Ea.st or N'ictnam, 
such reinve.stmcnt could well keep prices 
rising gently for a while longer w'ithout 
ciiiy other stimulus. But a .stronger 
recovery probably will have to await some 
substantive good news. 

Rowntree 


One no-trump bid 


After the battles of recent w'ceks, the offei 
by the .\merican General Foods for Rown¬ 
tree has, at least initially, lieen made in an 
atmosphere of sw'eet rca.sonableness. Cer¬ 
tainly, Mr Tex Cook, chairman and chief 
executive of CF, has been surpri.sed at the 
extent to which the Rowntree trusts have 
been l^rought into the merger as custod¬ 
ians of long standing .s(X-ial traditions. 
Taking his cue, Mr Cook ha.s pointed out 
that General Foods is itself very welfare 
conscioiLs, and, quite apart from his own 
commitment to CJovernor Rockefeller's 
social welfare programme, gave $1.411111 
tf> charity last year. 'The Rowntree trus¬ 
tees have been invited to visit the 
company in the Ignited State.s and 
Canada. 

Again Mr Cook, emphasising friendly 
rea.sonableness in his company's approach, 
ha.t de.scribed Rowntree’s spate of new 
products as being really good. Before the 
offer was made, (Jeneral I'oods tested a 
large number ni Rowntree products, 
finding them comparable with their own 
and better than most Briti.sh goods. 
With a re.search budget of around £7 mn 
a year, the American company has 
apparently been sufficiently impre.s.sed to 
want to make Rowntree the centre for 



Rowntree's Barron: in trust 
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it.'. t()r|x»ralr swert-inakinef division. 

Hut despite Rowntrec’s silence, it is 
possible to delect a hint of hostilit\ to 
tlie l)Ki. riie board was sutpiised to read 
reports of the “ suivey ” which (General 
hoods ii|)p.iientl\ nnulucted and whidi, 
in Mr Cook's opinion, would have 
warned of the impending approach by 
the American company. And the state¬ 
ment made by Mr I). J. Harron, chair¬ 
man of Rowntree, on Wednesday, suggests 
a lesistance based on rather more than 
price. “ rhe national interest in the bid 
for Rowntree,” said Mr Harron, “ has 
shown how unique was the institution 
which Joseph Rowntree founded and 
which has been carried forward by 
tho.se who shared his beliefs. 1'hi.s is not 
by any means an ordinary takeover bid 
situation.’* 'riiougli off the top, the market 
price is .still riH.s, on the expectation 
of another bill, the most favoured 
bet l)eing tlie Cadbury Group. Kown- 
tree’s view of itself as a unique institution, 
and the ^h'V. equity holding of the 
trustees, suggest that shareholders could 
be advised to take advantage of the 
market now, even though it means sacrific¬ 
ing the chance of a higher bid. 

A merger between the tw'o companies 
could make sense. Rowntree’s profit 
figures have to an extent been affected 
by its commitment to research and new 
proiluct development. With cocoa prices 
soaring and increased taxation, it was not 
altogether unexpected to find pre-tax 
piofrt at the half year down from 
111.mn to ill mn on a turnoycr of 
il;j2.5 General Foods is likely to 

take a similar v'iew about the iiiifjortance 
of this longer-term development expendi¬ 
ture, and mentions three products for 
which it has high hope.s—high-protein, 
low-caloiie and non-toolli-cavitv candies. 
Nestle is thought to be on the verge of 
a breakthrough in two of these jiroducts 
and the American group is anxious not 
to be left behind. Its strong non- 
confectionerv products, Maxwell House 
and Hird's foods would he a UNcful boost to 
Rowntree's own grocery interest.s which 
now account foi 20% of Rowntiee’s 
turnover. 'Fhe £;tf)o mn confectionery 
market has been static for some years and 
all the major groups ha\e been rapidly 
diversifying. It could be a good match. 
But w'hether the assurances by the 
American grou|> about allowing Rowntree 
to preserve its autononw are fully con¬ 
vincing is one of the problems of the bid. 

Property companies 

Out from under? 

Apparently City of London Real Property 
has found—or rather had handed to it 
—a way to avoid being gobbled up by 

M the three companies that have 
it. This is by a merger with 
i Estate, Bc)% of whose capital 
d half-and-half by its chairman, 
Mr 1-Iarry' Hyams, and bv George W’iin- 
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pey, the contractor. The idea, it seems, 
originated with Mr Hyams, who suggested 
talks to CLRP’s chairman, Mr (icrald 
Cdover, on New Year’s eve. The time 
between then and this week's announce¬ 
ment was taken up by CLRP in getting 
information on ()ldham, which is not 
freely flowing around the City in spite 
of the prominent landmarks it owns— 
including Centre Point at the lop of 
Charing t;ro.s.s Road and the new National 
Provincial Hank building in Drapers 
(hardens, near the stock exchange. 'Fhe 
company went off the stock exchange list 
in 19(34, five years after Mr Hyams bought 
it, and Mr Hyams is him.sclf notoriously 
.shy of publicity. 

According to the balance sheet, Old¬ 
ham’s properties are worth £72 mn. Hut 
this is based on valuation for lei propertie.s, 
and cost for unlet one.s. 'Fhe unlet include 
such large and valuable buildings as 
Centre Point itself and the new London 
Bridge House in Soutliwark, and amount 
to around Boo,ooo square feet in London 
and the suburbs. 'Fhe hidden value here 
runs into tens of millions. Nor does the 
failure to let these properties imply any 
error in the company's policy. Mr Hyams 
has found that given the general upward 
trend in rents the lo.ss incurred by leaving 
a block empty can be more than made up 
hv the additional revenue over the term 
of a lease. 

One result of this ]3olicy is that Oldham 
is in a somewhat similar position to CLRP 
itself—long on capital value, but short on 
income. In the year to last March, its 
profits before tax were only £500,000. 
Hut this will be righted as properties are 
let. And it is thought that Oldham share¬ 
holders w'ould probably accept deferred 
capital in CLRP, allowing time for income 
to build up. With CJLRP’s £220 mn port¬ 
folio, as revalued in the face of the first 
bid, and Oldham’s probably worth well 
ovei £100 mn, a combination of the two 
would indeed lie a formidable mouthful 
for any bidder, and would pfobably ensure 
the group's independence. With this pro¬ 
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lection, CLRP may not proceed with the 
e.xceptional sales of low-yielding proper¬ 
ties, which would yield surpluses over 
cost of more than £15 mn, or with the 
capital reorganisation, substituting loan 
stock for capital, both operations designed 
to fend off the bid. It remains for the 
terms of any merger of the two companies 
to be worked out. In the meantime, it 
is nil desperanduni for Land Securities 
Investment Trust, the highest bidder so 
far. 

'Fhe stock market did some quick think¬ 
ing over this new move, and the evening 
the talks were announced, CLRP rose 
Hs fid to 174s, while Wimpey rose 13s fid 
to 92s fid, but both eased a bit in the 
colli light of the following day. Wimpey 
shares have given up los 3d. A value of, say 
£40 mn for its share in Oldham would 
account for 25s a Wimpey share, but the 
likelihood of a valuation of the properties 
and of getting a quote for the investment 
is quite exciting. And CLRP should take 
on a new attraction for institutional 
inve.stors, who have long been wanting 
to get into Oldham and wishing Wimpey 
would hive off its holding, witii a 
quotation. 

Bids 

Growth ratings 
matter 


De La Rue's second line of defence looks 
very much as if it will succeed. Its second 
forecast, backed by Schroder Wagg, indi¬ 
cates net profits of £2.75 mn for the year 
This compares with £1.8 mn 
in the current year which is itself some 
50% better than la.st year. If the figures 
are accepted as reliable, which De La 
Rue’s recent recovery would suggest, the 
revised offer from Rank Organisation, 
w<3rth 69s per De La Rue ordinary share, 
values the company at 15.4 times pro¬ 
jected earnings, which makes the Rank 
terms look pretty cheap. 

The additional profits will come 
through the development of existing acti¬ 
vities, with security printing and ft)tter- 
ton beginning to catch up with Formica’s 
growth. printing side, however, 

should provide the biggest immediate con¬ 
tribution to attributable earnings, For¬ 
mica’s earnings being diluted by the Cyan- 
aiiiid interest in Formica International. 
Fhe losses from the French Potterton 
division (about £ifi(),()0()) have been 
eliminated through ceasing trading, 
though Potterton will return there when 
conditions are mure suitable. The immedi¬ 
ate reaction from Rank on the new fore¬ 
cast was non-comnrittal, with perhaps a 
degree of sc'epticism about the exceptional 
growth implied. However, without access 
to internal information from De La Rue 
it would perhaps be unreasonable to cast 
doubt on Schroders' evident support. The 
Rank hid was due to close on Friday. 

Following Aston Villa’s fifth win in a 
row. Villa’s rescuer Mr Pat Matthews of 
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Pint National Finance CorporatioB 
has put in a reverse bid for Bowniaker 
through FNFC's subsidiary, Birmingham 
Industrial Trust. Offering one FNFG 
share for two of Bowmaker, the bid 
values each Bowmaker share at 22s lojd 
compared with the weekend closing price 
of 14s. Although growing fast, FNFC's 
market capitausation is only about 
£20 mn compared with the £29 inn it is 
offering for Bowmaker. The latter, how¬ 
ever, has attracted a non-glamorous p/e 
of just over 15 despite its strong position 
in the hire-purchase held. Mr Matthews 
is now using liis higher rating (26 at 
45s 9d) to buy himself a wide spectrum 
of banking and financial activities. Bow- 
maker, surprised by the bid, will clearly 
be strongly influenced by the 25% Lloyds 
Bank holding, which may in turn be 
influenced by the bank's more significant 
50% holding in Lloyds & Scottish. 


Company profits 

Higher again _ 

I'hougli the accounting year covered by 
companies reporting in the fourth quarter 
of 1968 mostly included the post-budget 
period as well as the boom that preceded 
it, gross trading profits showed an even 
sharper rise on a year before than did 
those of companies reporting in the pre¬ 
vious quarter—22.4% compared with the 
previous 14.9%. The net return on net 
equity assets of the latest companies 
reporting rose between the two years from 
8.6% to 9.3in spite of £83 mn of new 
capital. And this compares with 8.7% 
reported in the third quarter—admittedly 
by different companies, but still a tenta¬ 
tive indication that things were going the 
right way. 

As a group, the best score was by 
the .seven companies in the household 
goods manufacturing sector, which 


increased their joint trading profits by 
54*5%• Clearly the budget anticipation 
and general awareness that goods would 
become more expensive did them a great 
deal of good. Second in {performance was 
the shipping section, which showed a 
53.8% recovery from its depre$s^d level. 
But it is much easier for a group with a 
gross return on assets of only 3.4% to 
push it up, as the shipping companies did, 
to 4.4%. I'he net return on assets for the 
group actually fell slightly. A more 
meaningful assessment of an industry's 
{Position is contained in the figures for 
the chemicals and paint industry, which 
came third, with an increase of 40.7% 
in trading profits. This follows heavy 
investment by the industry in tlie past 
few years. 

Gold mines 

The dear and the 
cheap 


Gold shares remain generally firm, on 
ho{)es of a new price policy from the 
Nixon team. On Monday the market 
seemed fully satisfied with the December 
quarterly re{K>rts from the South African 
mines, even though revenue from gold 
.sales at premium prices is small, and 
derives from May and June sales, as did 
the revenue repxprted in the pres^ous 
accounts. Ap{)arendy the market took this 
philosopliicaliy, as the premium was in any 
case mostly at unexciting levels in mid- 
suiiYmer. Sales in the final quarter of 1968, 
when the price rose to nearly $42, will 
not show u{) in the mines' revenue until 
the figures due in April 

What will eventually be done with 
South Africa’s newly-mined gold remain.s 
uncertain. Moca/tta and Goldsnvid, the 
London bullion dealers, {point out in their 
annual circular that the free market could 
not absorb all this production. 'I'he 


Profits and financss of 303 r - profits and returns 

companies rapoiting in tha met net 

fourth quartar of 1968 trading profits return cash 



Prav. 

Latest 

Change 

on not equity aasata FLOW 
Prov. Latost Prav. 

Latest 


jmar 

tmn. 

6.0 

year 

% 

year 

year 

year 

year 

Building Matariala (14) . 

Cmn. 

6.8 

+36.0 

% 

7.6 

•/. 

11.4 

Cmn. 

1.7 

tmn 

2.4 

Contracting and Construction (12) ... 
Eloetrieal and Elactronio Mfg. (17) ... 

7.0 

8.4 

+20.0 

13.6 

13 4 

2.8 

32 

40.2 

47 2 

+17.4 

10.4 

9.9 

13.2 

16.9 

Enginaaring (60) . 

Shipbuilding (1) . 

60.3 

70.2 

+ 16.4 

7.0 

7.0 

21.3 

26.0 

Or. 2.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

13.0 

0.7 

0.2 

Iron and Staoi (0) . 

7.7 

8.1 

+ 6.2 

7.7 

6.8 

3.0 

3.1 

Houaahoid Goods Manufacturing (7) ... 

3.3 

6.1 

+64.6 

8.6 

14.8 

1.3 

20 

Motors. Aircraft and Enginaa (14) ... 

Miaeollanaoua Manufacturing (34) . 

Brawariaa. Oiatillariaa and Winas (11) 

26.0 

33.1 

+27.8 

8.4 

8.2 

8.9 

12.9 

16.7 

18.8 

+19.7 

7.3 

8.6 

6.8 

0.0 

16.6 

10.6 

+ 1S.2 

9.6 

8.4 

4.0 

46 

Catoring and Entartainmant (6) . 

Food Manufacturing (11) . 

2.2 

2.8 

+27.3 

8.1 

9.0 

0.6 

0.7 

30.7 

382 

+27.7 

8.1 

9.4 

12.8 

16.2 

Papar and Packaging (3) . 

Publiahing and Printing (6) . 

Shops, Storaa and Olatributior. (12) ... 

0.4 

0.6 

+26 0 

7.3 

9.0 

0.2 

0.2 


6.1 

+27.1 

7.8 

9.0 

2.1 

2.0 

60.1 

66.8 

+13.4 

16.1 

16.8 

16 0 

17.1 

Toxtiloa (10) . 

6.1 

6.B 

+18.7 

8.2 

4.7 

1.9 

1.0 
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Waat Rand 


republic pnxluces 70% of world produc¬ 
tion, whereas only 50% is used in industry 
and the arts. But as South Africa has l)een 
in the habit of selling only enough to meet 
its foreign exchange requirements, and 
since it is running a l)alance of payments 
surplus, it is not e.xactly in a fix. Mocatta 
and Goldsniid’.s paragraph on the outlook 
for gold is stimulating reading for mine 
.shareholders. It remains doubtful, they 
say, whether the two-tier .system could 
withstand another loss of confidence in 
currencies. 

London stockbrokers Wni Morris and 
Whiteheads have studied llte gold mining 
.share market and taken much of the 
guesswork out of comparing the various 
mines, with the numerous factors affect¬ 
ing their worth. They have assessed over 
30 nrines, firstly on the {lessimistic assump¬ 
tion of a $35 selling {)rice and secondly 
on the a.ssumption of a $70 price. They 
have taken into account the ore reserves 
and projected lives as well as the risk 
factor, as compared with returns avaUablc 
on British industrial equities, and for 
amortisation. Then, estimating the chance 
of a revaluation of gold within the reason¬ 
able future, they have combined the results 
of the two otlier excrci.ses to indicate how 
market valuations com{>are with '* real ** 
values. The results, tabulated here, con¬ 
tain some surprises. 

The cheap list includes Harmony and 
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V^irginia in the Orange Free State, where 
the age of the mines has made them less 
fashionable in recent years, and even the 
short life-expectancy East Rand mines 
Marievale and Vlakfontein. In the very 
dear list, old-timers Durban Roodepoort 
Deep and East Rand Proprietary will 
cause no surprise, but President Steyn—a 
favoured price-rise >hare—and the 
uranium producer Bulfeisfontcin will raise 
some eyebrows. Evidently fashion can be 
overdone. 

Computers 

Enough cash for 
now 

The merger of International Computers 
and 'Fabuiators and English Electric 
Computers was in July but the acrouiit.s 
of International Computers (Holdings) 
consolidate a year of IC'l and nine 
months of EE (Computers. However, the 
£3.9 mn pre-tax profit of the group is 
just IC'J's and the teiins of the merger 
and subsequent adjustments have been 
arranged in a way that protects the cur¬ 
rent and future profits of the ordinary 
shareholders, who were all former share¬ 
holders of 1 C’ 1 \ So far as the future is 
concerned the holders of the “A”, “B” 
and *‘C” shares—Eiigli.sh Electric, Plessey 
and the Ministry of J’echnology—have 
no right to full dividends until 1^71. 

As for the latest year, if the trading 
loss of ££ Computers, presumed to be 
about £;j mn, had been simply netted off 
agaiast ICTs profit, there would have 
l>een almost nothing left for the ICl' 
shareholders. So the lo.ss has been 
deducted from the .£26^ mn at which EE 
Computers valued its net assets at the 
time of the merger. A further £f) rnn 
of EE research and development expendi¬ 
ture that had not been written off was 
also deducted and in future the EE side 
will write it off as incurred. This is ICT’s 
accounting practice and a criticism of 
English Electric's old management was that 
in an industry where technology was 
advancing so rapidly, it did not do the 


.same. However, all thi.s was known to 
ICT when the deal was struck, so the 
dismal outturn should have been no sur¬ 
prise. 

The ieffect of these adjustments has 
lieen iha't ICL has valued £E*s assets at the 
£17 mit it paid for them (£8 mn conver¬ 
tible loan stock, £6 mn equity and £3 mn 
ca.sh, which is payable in two instalments, 
this year and next) less the £i| mn 
it got back. ICT’s assets, on the other 
hand, were taken into the books of ICL 
at their merger valuation and deducting 
what was paid for them throws up a 
capital reserve of around £15 mn. This 
will be used to cushion shareholders 
against “ any losses or writing-off of 
assets which may materialise as a result 
of the implementation of the plans for 
the merger.” Thus although ordinary 
shareholders’ profits have been looked 
after, it is they, and not EE, that provided 
the capital reserve cushion. EE seems to 
have done rather well out of the deal, 
hut has had to make a cash payment 
of £ 1J mn to ICL for its failure to meet 
its profit (or rather its loss) forecast 
for 1968. I'hc report refers in general 
terms to this but does not say how much 
was received nor whether any more is 
likely. Nor how cross some members of 
the old ICT board are about the whole 
business, feeling that the majority was 
too pliant to leaning-on from the 
Ministry of Technology when they should 
have held out for tougher terms. How¬ 
ever, all this was known to ICT when 
the deal was struck. "I'his is all water under 
the bridge. 

ICL needs ca.sh resources to feed the 
voracious appetites of its computers— 
cash that ICT so conspicuously lacked. 
Starting from a cash flow of about 
£10 mn for 1968, and assuming con¬ 
stant dividends and that enough System 
4.S are sold to cover their research and 
development costs, it is probably safe to 
a.s.sume that cash flow will grow at the 
15% rate expected of sales. As for exter¬ 
nal .sources, Plesscy and Mintcch will be 
contributing a total of £3 mn a year until 
1972 in paying up the capital issued to 
them, and the balance of the Mintech 
£13^ mn grant will be coming in at about 



£3 mn a year for three years. Against 
this there is an annual repayment of 
£1^ mn-£2 mn to the National Research 
& Development Corporation, the cash 
due to English Electric for the purchase 
of EE Computers, and the interest on the 
convertible loan starting this year. Very 
roughly, this leaves £12 mn in the kitty, 
to which should be added the benefits of 
cutting working capital, swollen by un¬ 
usually high stocks at the year-end 
though with data-processing equipment 
forming the bulk of the assets, it does not 
look as if disposals of surplus assets can 
provide any cash. With capital commit¬ 
ments of £18 mn at the balance sheet 
date, the company should be all right for 
cash for this year at least. And as Com¬ 
puter Leasing reckons to have resources 
worth £100 mn, this removes another 
cash obstacle to growth. On the basis of 
the hoped-for profit of £5 mn this year, 
the p/e ratio is 15—about right for those 
whose faith in computers is tempered by 
an appreciation of their riskiness. The 
biggest unknown is whether Pleuey will he 
encouraged and agree to take over ICL, 
as many people hope. This would be the 
consolation prize for Plessey’s losing the 
take-over battle for English Electric. 

Serck 

Quiet celebration 

It was a pity that Serck could not have 
produced a happier report on its 50th 
anniversary, but at least it was not really 
the company’s fault. As a supplier of a 
whole variety of plant and equipment, it 
suffered during its year (to last September) 
from the general fall-off in capital invest¬ 
ment—4i% lower in volume for manufac¬ 
turing than in the previous year. And 
with long, fixed-price contracts, the com¬ 
pany could not cover itself against fluc¬ 
tuating copper prices and other price ri.ses. 
Hence a fall of a third in pre-tax profits 
to £1.6 mn in spite of slightly higher sales. 
However, things look brighter now, with 
an official forecast of an increase of some 
10% to 15% in private capital expendi¬ 
ture this year. To back this up, Serck 
itself brandishes its thicker order books. 

Scrck’s £7 mn bid for Newman, Hcndcr 
will, if successful, add substantially to its 
sales to the gas, oil and chemical indus¬ 
tries. Newman makes valves, gauges and 
various fittings for fluid handling and had 
sales of £6.6 mn in 1967-68, against 
Serck’s £21.6 mn, of which around £6 mn 
went to these key industries. But the 
iienefits will be delayed, as the all-equitv 
bid gives Newman holders a rather bigger 
share in the group than their contribution 
to profits warrants, and Serck has its 
recovery potential. Assuming victory, 
Serck shares at 15s 4id are fetching 26 
times earnings. This is a far cry from the 
days when the company was rated as a 
supplier of radiators as original equip¬ 
ment to the motor industry, a rating 
which long outlived the fact. It is looking 
well ahead, but with justification. 
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MARTINS 

BANK LIMITED 


Commentary by the Chairman 

SIR CUTHBERT B. CLEGG T.D. 


RECORD PROFITS - MERGER PROGRESS 



The foUowing is the Statement hy the 
Chairman, Sir Cuthhert B. Clegg, T.D., 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended 3 Jst December, 19 GH. 


Last year I wrote my commentary at a 
time when we were investigating the 
desirability of a merger with another 
bank. After the most careful study it was 
decided that, subject to certain conditions, 
such a course would be advantageous. 
However, the procedure adopted for 
approaches from individual banks was not 
completed when the proposed merger 
with Barclays and Lloyds together was 


announced. This proposal was referred to 
the Monopolies Commission which, by a 
majority of six to four, reported against 
the scheme. Although this was an 
msuHicient majority to permit an order 
under the Monopolies and Mergers Act 
prohibiting the triple merger, it was 
decided, after discussions with the 
Government, not to proceed, and an 
otTer from Barclays alone followed 
immediately thereafter. 


Merger 

Our reasons for seeking a merger and 
the subsequent debate on the Monopolies 
Commi.ssion verdict have received suf¬ 
ficient publicity to obviate the need to go 
over the ground again. Suffice it to say 
that we were fortunate that Barclay.s, 
whose Group has such strength in this 
country and overseas and whose phil¬ 
osophy of decentralisation closely matches 
our own, proved to be the purchaser. 

Details of Barclays' offer are stated in 
the Report of the Directors; an over¬ 
whelming minority of shareholders voted 
in favour of the offer and we became a 
subsidiary of Barclays Bank Limited on 
Isl November, 1968. 


Good Progress 

In a year of such turmoil and change it 
is gratifying to teport that our business 
has continued to make good progress. 
The number of customers has increa.scd 
by some 7 per cent and our deposits have 
risen to a record figure of £537 million, 
which is £27 million more than a year ago. 


The profitable employment of these 
increased resources has been helped by a 
higher average Bank Rate, which was 
£7. 9s. Sd. per cent against £6. .3s. - per 
cent a year ago, but we have not been able 
to put as much of them as we would have 
liked into advances, for we have been 
subject to increasingly rigorous credit 
restriction over the whole of the twelve 
months. 

Within the last fourteen months there 
have been three changes in the method of 
calculating our ceiling for advances. We 
arc now under obligation to reduce our 
private sector advances by mid-March 
1969 to 98 per cent of our November 1967 
totals, fixed-rate lending under the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board scheme and for 
mediunvterm exports is excluded from 
this ceiling, but not other lending related 
to exports. 

The frequent changes in the basis of the 
ceiling are, in themselves, somewhat try¬ 
ing, but the prolonged and increasing 
restriction of credit is of considerable 
concern to us. We can only hope that 
customers will continue to bear with us in 
our very onerous task, a task made the 
more difficult by the increasingly heavy 
commitments in the priority sectors. 

Over the year we have seen a substantial 
increase in export finance. Our advances 
and future commitments under the 
medium-term Export Credits Guarantee 
Department scheme have increased from 
£44 million to £56 million. Under this 
scheme finance is provided at a fixed rate 
of Si per cent, considerably below our 
present normal lending rates, and this 
represents a notable contribution to the 
export ciTort at the expense of our earning 
power. 
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We have played a full part, too, in the 
provision of Anance under the Ship¬ 
building Indufiry Board scheme: we are 
already lending, or are committed to. a 
total of some £18 million. Again, this 
Anance is at the same advantageous rate 
to the borrower of S| per cent Axed, and 
we, in common with all the Clearing 
Banks, have agreed in principle to 
increase our support now that the Govern¬ 
ment has lifted to £400 million the powers 
of guarantee given to the Ministry of 
Technology by the Shipbuilding Industry 
Act. 

Our liquidity ratio stands at 32.9 per 
cent, against the required minimum of 
28 per cent, and this should see us through 
the period of strain over the next few 
months. This year, in addition to the 
normal seasonal outAow. we have to take 
into account the effect of the new scheme 
of prior deposits for imports. It is difficult 
to predict how much wilt be drawn from 
the private sector by this scheme, but our 
customers may nave to And some 
£30 million for this purpose. 

Our Special Deposits with the Bank of 
England remain at 2 per cent of our 
deposits and our Government Securities 
stand at £41 million compared with a 
Agure of £S4 million a year ago. In the 
Spring of last year we sold sonK of our 
holdings to meet the exceptionally heavy 
outgoing then being experienced, and in 
view 01 the uncertainties mentioned 
earlier we have felt it wise not to re-invest 
at this stage. As usual our investments are 
all shown below market values and the 
losses resulting from the heavy falls in the 
whole of the gilt-edged market have been 
mitigated by the comparatively short 
maturity dates involved—nothing longer 
than ten years and the majority within 
seven years. 

ProAts 

The group proAt for the year, after 
transfers to inner reserves, was £3,560,796 
compared with £2.876.927 a year ago. 
This higher Agure arises from both an 
increase in our assets and an overall 
improvement in rates, as mentioned 
earlier. Again.st these* factors must be set 
the higher interest rates paid on our 
deposits and also continually increasing 
expenses, mostly by way of staff salaries, 
in spite of considerably improved 
productivity. 

A sum of £2 million has been trans¬ 
ferred to the bank's Reserve Fund. 

We paid an interim dividend of 7| per 
cent on 31st July, l%8. and by agreement 
with Barclays Bank Limited no Anal 
dividend will be paid, in view of the com¬ 
paratively short period of trading since 
the date on which we became a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 


Management Changes 

There have been few changes in the 
composition of our Board. As fore¬ 
shadowed in m> la.st commentary, Mr. 
A. Claude Morrell, C.B.E., M.C., retired 
after the last Annual General Meeting and 
J have already expressed to him our 
appreciation of his highly valued services 
over many years; in November we were 
pleased to welcome Mr. W. G. Bryan, 
T.D.. and Mr. A. L. Grant, T.D.. D.L., a 
Vice-Chairman and a Director respect¬ 
ively of Barclays Bank. 

We warmly congratulate Mr. J. F. 
Mallabar on the conferment of a Knight¬ 
hood announced in the list of New Year 
Honours. 

There have been changes in the general 
management: Mr. J. H. Jennings and 
Mr. H. Taylor have been appointed Joint 
General Managers and Mr. W. E. 
Turnbull, formerly Local Director and 
District General Manager in Birmingham, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
in our London district. He has been 
succeeded in Birmingham by Mr. M. 
Hollway, M.B.E. In the Manchester 
district Mr. E. H. Priestley, our Local 
Director and District General Manager, 
has retired and Mr. N. E. Foster has taken 
his place. 


Expansion 

The Trust Company which, as men¬ 
tioned in my last commentary, commenced 
business on Ist January. 1968, embarked 
on a programme of consolidation of the 
various activities taken over from certain 
departments of the bank. It was decided 
that the company's Anancial year should 
terminate on 30th September and the 
results for the first nine-month operating 
period have been very satisfactory. A 
proAt of £115,986 was made in this period 
after tax and before payment of a dividend 
or4i per cent to the parent company. 

During 1968 there has been steady 
expansion in all the Trust Company's 
various Divisions. The activities of the 
Trustee Division have been extended to 
include a comprehensive estate planning 
service and the Taxation Division has 
made good progress. Through the Invest¬ 
ment Division, set up at the start of the 
year, the investment activities of the 
Company have been enlarged and the 
management and advisory services further 
developed. 

During the year the Grasshopper 
Property Trust for charities and pension 
funds was established and attracted sub¬ 
stantial funds; the standing of the partici¬ 
pants and the high calibre of the 
Management Committee augur well for 
its future progress. 

Unit Trust sales through Martins 
Unicorn continued to expand, both by 


sales over the bank's counters and a 
substantial programme of block offers; 
our investment here has amply justiAed 
our original decision to take over a well 
established Group in this field. 

The Trust Company has acquired the 
share capital of Griffin Assurance Com¬ 
pany Limited, which provides the insur¬ 
ance cover where equity-linked policies 
are required. These policies are linked to 
the Unit Trusts of Martins Unicom and 
sales have increased substantially in 
recent months. 

The Finance Company has continued 
its primary function of accepting large 
deposits of sterling at special rates for 
Axed periods. Its ability to lend to cus¬ 
tomers by way of medium-term loan was 
limited by credit restriction and monies 
not so lent were placed with Martins Bank 
Limited or on* the inter-bank market. The 
Company has played its part in the 
introduction of the new Negotiable 
Sterling CertiAcates of Deposit and has 
also b^n active in the Euro-Currency 
markets. In the year to 31st October last 
it earned a proAt of £87.933, after tax, and 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 

From our highly satisfactoiY investment 
in the equity of Mercantile Credit Com¬ 
pany Limited we have received a dividend 
of 221 per cent compared with 20 per cent 
last year. 

Much of our forward planning has been 
affected by the merjper, but earlier plans 
are still coming to fruition. During 1968 
we opened twelve new branches and nine 
replacement branches and effected major 
alterations at twenty-two branches. In 
addition, we continued the installation of 
counter screens to protect the staff from 
bandit attacks. 

Our automation programme has gone 
forward very satisfactorily with all target 
dates met. We now have some forty 
branches on computer operation and 
further branches will be added this year, 
so that by June nearly one-quarter of all 
branch accountancy work will be dealt 
with in this way. 

So far we have not felt any great impact 
from the National Giro, but we are keenly 
alive to this prospective competition. We 
have co-operated closely with the other 
Clearing Banks in establishing a computer 
bureau and an automation research unit 
to ensure that we do all we can to improve 
the efficiency of our existing money 
transfer systems and to develop new 
services for our customers. 

Stair 

To turn to staff matters, efforts to 
establish national negotiating machinery 
Anally resulted in May, 1968, in the 
creation of the Joint Negotiating Council 
for Banking, which provides a forum for 
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the negotiation of key elements in the 
conditions of service of bank staffs. The 
employers* side is represented by the 
Federation of Bank Employers, estab¬ 
lished expressly for this purpose, of which 
all the Clearing Banks, with one exception, 
are numbers. The staff side is represented 
by the Banking Staff Council, in which the 
Council of Bank Staff Associations and 
the National Union of Bank Employees 
have equal representation. The Joint 
Negotiating Council has before it a 
number of important matters of which 
the most urgent are salaries and working 
hours. 

In September a pay settlement was 
agreed in the Joint Negotiating Council, 
but this was referred by the Secretary of 
State for Employment and Productivity to 
the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes. In common with our fellow 
members of the Federation of Bank 
Employers we view this with much con¬ 
cern. In our opinion the basis of the 
settlement accorded with the criteria the 
Government has set in its Prices and 
Incomes policy. It is to be hoped that the 
report of the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes will recommend that we be 
allowed to increase the 3^ per cent 
provisional award already permitted by the 
Department of Employment and Prod¬ 
uctivity to the full settlement agreed in the 
Joint Negotiating Council and to pay re¬ 
lated awards negotiated directly with 
Martins Bank Staff Association. 

Commencing in July, 1969, the banks 
will be closed on Saturdays. Much as we 
regret any reduction in the service offered 
to customers, the decision was forced 
upon us by pressures which we could no 
longer contain. The proposed new week¬ 
day opening hours are 9.30 a.m. to 
3.30 p.m. from Monday to Friday with 
late opening from 4.30 to 6 p.m. on one 
evening of the week, the choice of day for 
evening opening to be subject to local 
requirements. The proposals for evening 
opening bear upon working hours and 
therefore will be the subject of negotiation 
in the Joint Negotiating Council for 
Banking. In their finally agreed form, 
however, these extended hours should 
help to mitigate any inconvenience to 
customers, and we are joining with 
Barclays in an extensive programme to 
provide further cash dispensers and more 
night safe facilities. The latter are already 
available at the vast minority of our 
branches. 

These changes in staff conditions have 
been going on whilst we ourselves have 
been immersed in merger negotiations 
and, subsequently, integration dis¬ 


cussions. It was to be expected that some 
of our staff should feel uncertain about 
their future, but Barclays have made it 
clear that the mert^r would involve no 
detriment to the existing terms and con¬ 
ditions of employment of our staff and 
that in the matter of their future prospects 
there would be in the enlarged organis¬ 
ation more scope for training and a wider 
spread of opportunities for promotion. 
Meanwhile, all our staff have continued 
to give excellent service and we are indeed 
grateful to them for all they have done. 

Strengthening the Pound 

In the national and international sphere, 
we can look back only upon another year 
of economic tribulation. The hoped-for 
benefits of devaluation have been slow to 
emerge and the recuperation of the pound 
has been set back by tardy action to 
restrain home demand and by lack of 
confidence in the successful outcome of 
the efforts we are making to overcome our 
difficulties. However, progress has been 
made in the strengthening of sterling 
through the negotiations for the establish¬ 
ment of Special Drawing Rights, the 
enlargement of central bank swap facilities 
and the Basle agreements of last Septem¬ 
ber. Some good may come even from the 
exchange crisis of November if it hastens 
a more critical review of the whole inter¬ 
national monetary system. 

Our recent better export figures give 
cause for optimism, but a continued high 
volume of imports, especially of manu¬ 
factured goods, surely requires closer 
investigation. After so many years of 
exhortation and assistance for exports, 
should not extra effort be directed also to 
finding out why these manufactured 
imports are so high and why demand 
cannot be more effectively satisfied from 
home resources? 1 am sure it is not just a 
question of price. To this extent the 
remedy of reducing overall home demand 
and so making extra capacity available for 
export may be only a part of the solution. 
Even in this field one notes that the latest 
restrictions have been borne entirely by 
the private sector. Whilst there are indica¬ 
tions that Government expenditure is now 
being kept under better control, more than 
this is needed. There should be scope for 
actual reduction, bearing in mind the 
enormdus growth of public expenditure 
which on the latest figures available, 
namely those for 1967, represented over 
50 per cent of our Gross National Product, 
having increased in the period since 1960 
by over 85 per cent against an increase of 
only 50 per cent in our Gross National 
Product. 


Quite apart from the level of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure, however, is the method 
of its financing. Unless expenditure is met 
from taxation or genuine savings, it has to 
come from the creation of new money and 
this must have an inflationary effect unless 
domestic output is rising steeply. I believe 
the level of taxation is as high as it cun be 
without further severe detriment to 
incentives and productivity and so we can 
avoid inflation only by increasing real 
savings. If this is to be done a way must 
be found to make saving more attractive 
than spending. 

It IS vital to re-establish confidence in 
our ability to keep inflation in check. A 
significant feature of the present economic 
scene is the loss of confidence by the great 
mass of the people in the value of money 
and hence of saving through investment 
in fixed interest government securities. 
This is a major cause of the difficulty 
experienced in the control of consumption. 

We must hope that ihc recent increase 
in taxation which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has imposed, coupled with the 
import deposits, will have the effect which 
they are intended to produce. 


The Barclays Bank Bill 

But to return to our domestic affairs, 
there is now before Parliament a bill 
entitled 'The Barclays Bank Bill", which, 
when enacted, will transfer the whole 
undertaking of Martins Bank to Barclays 
Bank as from an appointed day. which 
will be not later than jst January, 1970. 
A great deal of paperwork and expense in 
making transfers to Barclays will thus be 
saved. It will involve the dissolution of 
Martins Bank but the right to use the 
name will be retained and in this way 
integration of the two banks will become 
a reality. 

We are well satisfied with the assur¬ 
ances given by Barclays in connection 
with our staff and the good progress made 
to dat^ in our merger arrangements 
augurs well for the future. Every effort is 
being made to integrate as quickly us 
possible because it is only in this way that 
the full advantages of the merger can be 
obtained. We can assure our customers, 
however, that everything possible will be 
done to maintain the happy personal 
relationships which have been established 
with them, in many cases over very long 
periods. We arc confident that they will 
not only benefit from the wider services 
now available from the larger group, but 
also continue to receive in the future the 
same good service which it has been our 
pleasure and pride to give in the past. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Chairman's Statement can be obtained from The Secretary, 
Martins Bank Limited, Head Office, Water Street, Liverpool, L69 2DU 
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MARTINS BANK 

LIMITED 

STATEMENT Of- ACCOUNrs 31st December 1968 


LIABILITIES £ 

Capital paid up. 14,839,947 

Reserve F unds . 16,000,000 

Current, deposit and other accounts 

(including Profit and Loss Account). 538,090,642 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers 38,660,269 

£607,590,858 

ASSETS £ 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England. 53,082,365 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, 

other banks in the British Isles . 52,478,188 

Money at call and short notice . 77,M1,440 

British Government Treasury Bills. 2S,0(X),(X)0 

Bills discounted and refinanccable credits . 21,388,224 

Special Deposit with the Bank of England . 10.200,000 

Investments. 40.797,163 

Advances to customers and other accounts. 267,200,413 

Subsidiary Companies . 2,125,000 

I rade Investments . 5,837,490 

Bank Premises . 13,180.306 


Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements 38,660,269 

£607.590.858 

LONDON DISTRICT OEF ICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET . EC3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET • LIVERPOOL 2 


A 


International Computers 



Sir John Wall reports on Britain's £100ni Computer Group. 


He Our task is to make the British computer 
industry stronger, with the ability to meet 
international competition successfully both 
in this country and abroad. 


JOHN SMITH'S TADCASTER BREWERY 

- COMPAMY UMlim 

MR W. H. D. RII.KY-SMITH, CHAIRMAN, REPORTS: 


if Group in the midst of ambitious programme of repairs and 
modernisation of licensed premises. 

★ Profits after taxation for year to 29 th September, 1968 
were £ 1 , 670 , 332 —after charging licensed property main¬ 
tenance of .£ 610 , 406 . This, together with increased costs 
beyond industry’s control and increased taxation in all its 
various forms, caused a fall in profits of £ 128 , 310 . 

★ CJroup turnover £ 20 , 777411 . 

if Group fixed asset.s now £ 29 , 726 , 139 , after additions during 
the year of £ 1,972470 and revaluation of licensed 
prcmi.ses. 

★ Year has been one of much progress within the Group— 
large programme of capital expenditure on production 
plant, licensed premises and hotel development together 
with ail able management team give full confidence in 
the long term future of the John Smith’s Group of 
Companies. 

★ Since the end of the financial year, 'Trade has improved 
especially Beer Sales which show a sub.stantial increase on 
the comparative period last year. 

Chairman's Review and Accounts available 
from the Secretary, The Brewery, Tadcaster. 


He The full rationalisation of our Group is ; 
bound to take two or three years... but we I 
intend to push ahead rapidly. 

He Output of 1900 Series computers again rose 
substantially and nearly 950 have now been 
delivered. A substantial build-up in output 
of System 4 machines was achieved, and 
the number delivered is now 75. During the 
current year we are planning to deliver four 
or five System 4 computers a month. 

He The order book at the end of the year stood ; 
at over £100 million. Overseas order-taking 
has shown an encouraging improvement. 

I 

He For the current year, we believe that we 
shall show an increase in turnover and 
trading surplus and so continue the 
improvement in profit. 


From thb Report to shareholders for 
the year ended 25th September, 1966. 


A cofiy of the full Report and Accounts may be 
obtained from the Secretary, International Computers 
^Holdings) Limited, ICL House, Putney, SWi^. 
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Letter to Boussois Souchon Neuvesel-BSN shareholders 


4th January, 1969. 

Dear Shareholder, 

The moment has come for us to explain clearly, simply and 
fully the decision unanimously taken by our Board of Directors 
on December 21, 1968. The legal announcements have been 
made (BALO of 30th December, 19G8); the Stock Exchange 
Commission approved the statement of information on January 
3» *969, and the press has given wide coverage to the news. 

For some considerable time now we have been anxious for 
two undertakings such as Compagnie de Saint-Gobain and our 
own to stop dissipating their efforts and to co-ordinate their 
work so as to form one unit in both thought and action. 

Our Company has accordingly decided to take a controlling 
interest in Compagnie de Saint-Gobain. 

(1) Because a market of more than 180 million inhabitants 
with high purchasing power demands that we overcome 
our individualist habits of thought. 

(2) Because technology is changing at an increasing rate in 
all fields. 

(3) Because, while investing is good rationalising investments 
is even better. To do the same thing twice is wasteful, and 
to multiply non-productive expenditure is wrong from 
the capital angle. 

(4) Because, faced with the. enormous charges borne by French 
industry today as compared w^ith its foreign competitors, 
to rationalise production is the only means of reducing 
cost prices. The rc.sulting increase in profits will enable us 
to step up expansion, to safeguard full employment, and 
to increase the return on capital. 

These views seem obvious and simple but they have found 
no real echo among the management of Compagnie de Saint- 
(lobain. The negotiations pursued patiently have failed. We 
have had to face up to our responsibilities. We have done so 
by asking the shareholders of Compagnie. dc Saint-Gobain to 
join with us in carrying out what is an operation industrial 
in origin with favourable financial consequences rather than an 
operation financial in origin with problematic industrial con- 
.sequences. 

The method we are using i.s the one currently employed in 
other developed countries ; we have simply the privilege of 
being the first in France to adopt it to benefit the shareholders 
of Saint-Gobain. 

How can these shareholders benefit ? 

By undertaking to sell us their shares on the understanding 
that this promise will be used on two conditions only : 

( 1 ) that the number of shares offered be at least 3 , 366 , 000 . 

(2) that an Extraordinary General Meeting of BSN share¬ 
holders decide, for the purpose of purchasing Saint-Gobain 
shares, to issue an equivalent number of Frs. 230 nominal 
bonds subsequently convertible into BSN shares in the pro¬ 
portion of 9 bonds for 2 shares. 

This' shows you that Saint-Gobain shares will be paid in 
convertible bonds. 

What does this operation mean for BSN shareholders ^ 

(1) During the three years preceding the beginning of our 
conversion period, the financial charges your Company 
will have to assume as a result of the issue will be limited 
to an interest of 4.5 per cent on the face value, the real 
burden being reduced to 2.25 per cent as the result of 
the incidence of the tax on company profits. 

(2) Your Company’s distributable profit after the operation 
will not be affected by this bond loan, and our financial 
plans have been drawn up without regard to an increase 


either in the revenue from trade investments or in the 
profitability of existing investments. 

( 3 ) At the end of the period of three years, the prospects 
offered by the rationalisation which this regroupment will 
allow' U.S to carry out make it .seem likely that, once the 
bonds have been largely converted, the bond charge will 
decrease if not disappi-ar. If nevertheless the conversion 
is only taken up to a small extent, your Company’s 
financial potential and profitability and those of its sub¬ 
sidiaries w’ill enable it to bear the charges of the non- 
converted portion of the loan without jeopardising the 
future. 

What is the .significance of this operation for Saint-Gobain 
shareholders ? 

(1) The shareholder who sells his shares will hold a convertible 
bond of Frs. 231 * nominal which will bring in Frs. 10.35 ^ 
year up to 1071 . and I’rs. 16.10 therrafier, and will benefit 
from the tax privileges enjoyed by bonds. 

The conversion light if exerci.srd—and it can be exercised 
at will—will also enable him to be associated, in the full 
know’ledge of the fact.s, with the growth of oqr busiue.ss 
and that of ('ompagnie dc Saint-Giibain, in w'hich our 
C^onipany will then have a very large interest, .since we 
are partiruiarly anxious to achieve joint growth. 

( 2 ) Deulmgs in the convertible bonds would be very largely 
assured, and they should be quoted on the Paris Siijck 
Exchange as soon as possible after being issued. Their 
number, their wide distribution, and the advantages they 
offer make it certain that they will enjoy a wide market. 

( 3 ) Ihe nominal value of Frs. 234 ^ gives Compagnie de Saint- 
(h)bain shareholdeis security. 

'Fhe convertibility of the bonds also gives them the 
chance after issue of lising in step with our shares. 

All this shows that this operation doe.s not by any means 
imply, as has been claimed, the realisation of as.srls either of 
your Company or of Compagnie de Saiiit-Chibain. 

It is obviou.sly not our purpo.se to impoverish our Company, 
and the formula adopted nroves it. We do not aim cither at 
dismantling Saint-Gobain but wish to lead the company, with 
the co-operation of it.s personnel and its executives, towards a 
de.stiny wordiy of its past. 

Our eyes arc turned towahis the future. We feel that nothing 
could be more deadly today than die-hard cunservati.sm. Europe 
is in the making, cuinpetiiiun in Europe is growing and inten¬ 
sifying every day. In the glass industry the American jircscncc 
and its conduct, both thoughtful and dynamic in character, 
also pose new problems. 

The creation of a big French glass group in a Europe so 
frequently fared with the American giants would give France 
the leading position in the world. No other sector could so 
easily claim this position. It is a chance that is big as well as 
unique. 

These arc the motives which have led us to act, and we hope 
you will believe u.s that they are clear and convincing. They 
prove that we do not simply ride with events but that we 
know how to face them immediately without delay, and that 
we have the will to succeed.—Yours sincerely, 

THE CHAIRMAN. 

PS. Wc arc entirely at the disposal of each one of 
you to give you all the information you may 
require. 

Write to us : BSN, 22 Boulevard Malcshcrbes, Paris. 
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WESTLAND db 

AIRCRAFT 

T .T’M’T'PTT'n ^ 

JLJaJLYJLJL Westland Aircraft Limited Normulair-Ciarrcit l.imited 

_t ■ - ■ 

zrA/]l — 



Chairman s Statement 


The following are extracts from the Annual Statement by 
E. C iVheeldon, C.Eng., f.t.Prod.E., F.R.Ae.S., copies 

of which can be supplied on request to the Company Secretary 
at Yeovil. 

The Group's trading profit for the year was £4,302,923 of 
which £222,238 (before tax) was attributable to minority 
interests. There were no such interests last year when the 
profit was £3,831,813 so the increase of the profit attributable 
to the Group was therefore £248,872 before tax. After 
deducting all taxation, the net profit was £2,382,738 com¬ 
pared with £2,311,932 earned in the previous year. The 
Directors recommend that, for the year ended 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1968 a dividend of 11S% gross be paid, compared with 
11% gross last year, which will absorb £1,279,687. The total 
capital employed by the Group has Increased in all by 
£5,330,346 to £36,399,187. 

The development of the Sea King helicopter for the Royal 
Navy is nearing completion, and we expect to commence 
delivery of production helicopters during the first half of 
1969. The interest of several foreign governments in this 
helicopter is increasing, and we hope to receive orders for 
delivery in the early 1970’s. 

The Anglo-French helicopter programme which com¬ 
prises SA.330, SA.341 and WG.13 continues satisfactorily. 
Deliveries to Sud Aviation of major components of the 
SA.330 helicopter built in our factories continue to pro¬ 
gramme. The WG.13 helicopter is making good progress. 

Deliveries of Wessox 3 to the Royal Navy continue. The 
first batch of Wessex 31B are now in service with the Royal 
Australian Navy and other marks of Wessex, Scout, Wasp 
and Whirlwind have also been delivered. 

During the year we have continued our project work on 
advanced rotorcraft, particularly of the convertible rotor 
type with a measure of support from the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology. One main application of the convertible rotor is for 
a potential inter-city V.T.O.L. transport; another likely 
application is in a military tactical role and this too, is under 
examination. 

In August 1968 we purchased from Eaton Yale A Towne 
(U.K.) Limited the business previously carried on by E.N.V. 
Engineering Co. Limited specialising in helicopter and 
large gears. 

The first of the large Mountbatten class hovercraft 
commenced its initial proving period of commercial opera¬ 
tions with British Rail on the Dover/Boulogne route In 
August. Experience gained from rough weather trials and 
from the operation with British Rail confirmed that a deeper 
design of skirt around the bow of the craft was necessary. 
New skirts are now being manufactured and will be fitted to 
all Mountbattens before operations in the Spring of 1969. 
Following their operational experience, the British Rail 


Board has bought a second Mountbatten craft. We are 
also negotiating with British Rail an option for a third craft. 
Hoveriloyd Limited decided to delay the start of their 
operations until 1969 so that they could have two craft from 
the onset and so obtain a greater degree of reliability. 

The basic design of the medium sized Wellington is now 
nearing completion. The assembly of the first craft has 
commenced. Delivery of Warden and Winchester class 
hovercraft for coastguard, police and military applications 
have continued during the year. 

During the first year of the Garrett Corporation's share¬ 
holding in Normalair-Garrett, good progress has been 
made in co-ordinating the current sales and technical 
programmes of both companies. Orders received and 
deliveries made during the year reached a higher level than 
before, and the volume of enquiries for new work has also 
increased. Exports have exceeded all previous levels. 
Negotiations are well under way with Vereinigte Flug- 
technische Werke for a complete environmental control 
system and engine starter equipment for their new type 614 
jet transport aircraft. This will be our first European inte¬ 
grated air system tost programme including not only the 
complete environmental control system but also the 
starters and the aircraft auxiliary power unit installation. 

The trade of Westland Engineers Limited has co.ntinued 
to expand to programme. The Garador range of domestic 
garage doors has been further extended by the develop¬ 
ment of two new types. In the industrial door field, we have 
in production a wide selection of purpose-made doors 
which has enabled us to penetrate more deeply into this 
particular market. 

The short-term profit earning capacity of our helicopter 
company is at present difficult to assess. Production of 
helicopter types now in service is nearing completion, 
though the supply of spares will go on for many years. As 
reported above, we are working on four new types to provide 
adequate manufacturing load for many years to come. 
However, it is difficult to know whether in the immediate 
future it will be possible to maintain helicopter profits at last 
year's level. Normalair-Garrett Limited's future looks very 
promising and the link with Garrett is beginning to show 
satisfactory results. Westland Engineers Limited is ex¬ 
pected to continue its expansion and contribution to profits, 
though 1967/68 was exceptionally good. Hovercraft develop¬ 
ment expenditure was such that up to and including this 
year, losses have inevitably been incurred. However, with 
the advent of the Mountbatten, it appears that the corner 
has been turned, and it is expected that a modest profit will 
result in 1968/69. 

Altogether it seems that, subject to unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, the overall trading results.of the Group in 1968/69 
will continue to be satisfactory. 
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SERCK LIMITED 

“ Control, Conditioning and Transport of Ruids *' 


Satient points from the Statement by Mr S. F. Bur man, the Chairman, circulated to shareholders 
with the Annual Statement of Accounts. 

^ Profit for the year amounted to £1.616 million. 

^ There was a further substantial investment of £1.23 million in fixed assets during the year. 

The analysis of Group Sales for the period is; 

28% to the Petroleum, Chemical and Gas Industries 

16% to the Manufacturers of Diesel Engines including those used in the Traction, Power 
Generation and Marine Industries 

18% to other heavy industries including Steel, Electrical and Building 
107o to the Vehicle Manufacturing Industries 
187o to the Vehicle Service and Repair Trades 
107o to various other Industries 

^ Of United Kingdom production, 157o was sold abroad directly and a further substantial 
percentage indirectly through products incorporated in the exports of our home customers. 

•K* Dividends : Final 7f Vo is proposed, to follow a 4% Interim. 


Summary of Results 
Profit before Tax 
Taxation 
Profit after Tax 
Dividend 
Total Net Assets 


1968 

£1,616,000 

681,000 

935,000 

893,000 

13,050,000 


1967 

£2,367,000 

1,011,000 

1,356,000 

893.000 

12,800,000 


Heat Transfer Equipment Non-Ferrous and Stainless Steel Tubing, Filtration and Air and 
Liquid Purification Equipment, Distillation Plant Stop Valves, Control Valves, Actuating 
Equipment, Electronic Supervisory Control Systems, Hydraulic Power Systems and Compo¬ 
nents. Process Control instruments. Pumps, Automotive Radiator and Bumper Remanufacture, 
Number Plates. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides e 
unique service - en analysis of the 
belence sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of compenies received during 
that quarter 

Our industrial Profits and Assets 
aervice is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date > sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies ere analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
Item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Sectlonalieed - under clearly 
distinctive Industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs C4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
July-September 1966 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

25 St James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01 ‘930 6165 


APPOINTMENTS 


SENIOR INFORMATION OFFICER 

required by 

H.M. TREASURY 

H.M. Tr«tt8ury hoa a vacancy for one (poselbly two) SiFnior Information 
oncer in Ita Press Office. 

The succMsful applicant will work os one of a team draftlni; press 
stalemanta and handllna inquiries from the press and public on the whole 
range of Treasury eunjects. The post calls for a sound knowledxe of 
eoonomlc affairs and familiarity with the principal sources of eilatlatlcs. 
JoumaUaUc or other practical experience In the eoonomlc and flnanclal 
field le deelrable and a university degree would be an advantage. 

The poet Is graded Senior Information Officer with a salary scaJe of 
<2,346 to <3,846. The appointment will be temporary In the flrat Instance 
but with opportunttles for estabUshment. 

Please write gtvIaR dirtalls of age, education and career to the Deputy 
Bstabllshment Offioer, H.M. Treasury, Great George Street, London, SWl. 
Cloelng date January 31, 1969. 


Queen Elizabeth 
College 

(UNIVEHSITY OP XONDON) 
OAMPDEN HIU, ROAD. WS. 

Department of Food and 
Management Science 

Appllcotlons sre Invited for the post 
of Lecturer or Senior Lecturer, to 
be estsbllshed in October 1S68. for 
the development of new coumes sad 
of rsaesreh in Msnasement snd 
Business Subjects. Rslary In sceord- 
snec with University aoalM. 
Further pstUculars from the Oollete 
Secretary to whom four copies of 
appllcstions should be sent by 
Jsnuary 3l8t. 


The University 
of Warwick 
Chair of Economics 

The University proposes to Sleet 
to a fourth Chair of Economics, 
followlns a gift from the Clarkson 
Foundation. 

Further particulars about the 
objects whlcn the Chair la intended 
to promote, shout developments si 
the Unlvorslty in economics snd 
•conomeuics, snd about . the 
University gcnerslly. are svsllable 
from the Registrar. 

Appllcstions (3 coplss) mdudlne 
the names of three referees, should 
reach the Rralstmr, The Univerally 
of Warwick. Coventry, OV4 7AL. 
by February 21. 1969 


For further announcements see pages 
5, and 86 to 89 


Ha GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
SCIE/^TIFIC OFFICER / SENIOR 
SCIENTIFIC OFFICER 

required to work on 

STATISTICS. COMPUTING. MATHEMATICS 

The work will be essentially concerned with providing a broadly 
based statistical service to the Scientific and Administrative 
Divisions of the Ministry. The successful candidate will be 
encouraged and expected to keep up to date with developments 
in the statistical and computing fields. 

Qualifications: Honours degree in statistics, mathematics, economics 
or other subjects involving formal training in statistics. Candidates 
with other specially suitable statistical qualifications or with 
valuable relevant experience and command of advanced statistical 
techniques may also apply. 

Preference for candidates with knowledge of some of the 
following: 

(a) mathematical techniques used in biology, economics or 
management; 

(b) collection, processing and analysis of large amounts of data; 

(c) 1900 Series Computer and associated programming language, 
e.g. Fortran, Cobol. 

Salary Scales: Scientific Officer — £1,020—£1,740 

Senior Scientific Officer — £1,926—£2,372 

Grading and starting salary will be related to qualifications and 
experience. 

Application forms obtainable from the Secretary. Civil Service 
Commission, Stormont, Belfast. BT4 3SZ, must be returned by 
February 14, 1969. 

Please quote SB. 4/69/60. 
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Long-range Planning 


£2,500 plus 


The headquarters of a leading British engineering group wishes to recruit a small team of 
economists, accountants or business studies graduates for strategic analyses and planning 
in an environment where ideas and experimentation are not only encouraged but demanded. 

The work Includes: capital investment appraisal, new product evaluation, 
co-ordination of long-term production und profit plans, and project cost control. 

Our clients are keen to meet suitably qualified men to discuss the immediate future and the 
longer-term potential of these appointments. 


ApplUations will be treated in confidence and a candidate*! 
identity wiil not be revealed without permusion. Piease write or 
phone 01-4055525,quote C RS 717 and ask for an application form. 


PERSONNEL ADVERTISING 
LIMITED 

21 Red Lion Street, London W.C.l 




(over 24) 

will find the opportunity to train for a rewarding busi¬ 
ness career, now offered by Britain's most important 
INTERNATIONAL weekly newspaper, very attractive, 
but the successful candidate will not only have ambi¬ 
tion, ' A ' Level or higher educational qualifications and 
some previous sales experience, he will also have 
convinced us of his ability to succeed. 

Application forms may be requested from the Secretary 
to the Advertisement Director, The Economist. Tel. 
01-930 5155. 


University of Lancaster 

Applications are invited for the following 

po-sle. 

(1) _ ASaiSTANT LECTURER OR 

LEXTTURER IN ECONOMICS With special 
Interest in Maero-economics and Growth 
Theory and partloularly In the conBtrue< 
tion and use of mathematical models. 
(Reference L.398/1/A.) 

(2) ASSISTANT LEETTURER OR 

LECTURER IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 

in at least one of the following n«|ns: 

(a) Organisation of population censuses 

and the design and analysis of other 

large surveys of human populations; 

(b) Population and manpower forecaatlng - 

(c) BetabUshment and manipulation of 
maaa data banka ; (d) Morbidity statjatlca : 
(e) Theories of population enanga. 
(Reference L 305/2/A.) 

Further particulars msv be obtained 
(quoting the appropriate reference number) 
from the Untverelty Secretary, University 
House. Bailrlgg, Xsincaster. to whom 

applications (four copies) should be sent 
by February 14, 1960. 


MANAGER PROFIT and COST CONTROL 

AND 

MANAGER E.D.P. DEVELOPMENT 

A major British organisation, a brand leader in its own field, requires two senior men to 
fill key appointments created by reorganisation of the Company's financial structure. 

MANAGER-PROFIT and COST CONTROL 

To be responsible for implementing and carrying out a system of forecasting reporting and 
controlling levels of Profit and Cost in a large and diversified commercial organisation with 
some manufacturing interests. 

This position requires a welt qualified Management Accountant with a recognised qualifica¬ 
tion—i.C.A., i.C.W.A. or A.C.C.A.A. Previous relevant experience in Industry, Commerce, 
Consultancy or in one of the Service Areas is essential. Salary £4,500 together with excel¬ 
lent conditions of employment. 

MANAGER-E.D.P. DEVELOPMENT 

A qualified Accountant who can co-ordinate and direct the application and development of 
effective Electronic Data Processing systems throughout the whole range of the Company's 
commercial and manufacturing interests. Previous experience of systems development and 
analysis through consultancy, or in one of the service industries would be preferred, although 
candidates with experience of E.D.P. in a major manufacturing company may find this 
appointment of interest. 

Salary negotiable at around £3,500 together with the usual fringli benefita. 

Applications together with a curriculum vitae should be addressed to: 

C. GALLANTS ft ASSOCIATES, (2nd FLOOR). 40a DOVER STREET! LONDON. W1. 

stating which position you require and listing any company or organisatjgn by whom you 

do not wish to be considered. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 86 to 89 


The University 
of Manchester 

Public Administration 
Training 

A Public Administrator with experi¬ 
ence In Public Administration and 
Administrative Training Is urgently 
required to assist the development 
of the newly formed School of 
Administration In the University 
of Mauritius. The initial appoint¬ 
ment within the Department of 
Overseas Administrative Studies In 
the University of Manchester wUl 
be for five years at Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer level. 

The person appointed may expect 
to spend approximately half nls time 
in Manchester and Che other half 
In Mauritius. In Manchester he 
will be regulred to assist In the 
training of senior admlnletrative 
ofllcers from overseas In a well 
estabUshod department. in 
Mauritius ne will be involved In the 
planning, organisation and execu¬ 
tion of a wide variety of middle 
and high level training eourias and 
seminars. The person wpolntcd 
must possess s capacity for Inno¬ 
vation, highly asxibla planning and 
an irnagmative grasp of the dlsunc- 
tlvs role of a new training 
Institute. 

Pull details of the conditions 
and terms of service for both the 
Manchester and Mauritius aspeets 
of this sppolatment can ohtalnsd 
from The Regletrar, The University. 
Manchester M13 9#L. Please quote 
Rcf.6/69/X. 

This new post is being estebllsbed 
with the co-operation ot the Inter* 


with the co-operation « the Inter* 
jJnlveralty Oouncll for Higher 
Bducetlon Overseas in support of a 
link between the UMverslty of 
Mauritius and the Univerelty of 
Manchester. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



BonlMdsLtil 

UTTOXETER • STAFFS 


have an immediate vacancy 
for a 

MARKET & ECOHOMIC 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

who will be responsible for 
the preparation of Economic 
and Statistical information 
relating both to the Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering Trade and 
the General Economy. He will 
also be responsible for Market 
Research and Sales Forecast¬ 
ing for World Markets. 
Applications, giving full de¬ 
tails of personal history, 
should be made in writing to 
the Company Secretary. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


AppUoatlona are invtited for a poet 
in the following Dct»arlment : 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
LKTueni oe assistant 
LECTURER 

IN SOCIOLOGY (two posts). 
Candf'daties for one of the poets 
should have a epeclal Interest in 
questions of social policy end admin. 
Istratlon, and/or <(he aoclal atructUire 
and condirjoiw of modem Brltijih 
Boclety. Reference No. 60/10/6/1. 
Cloalng data January 27, 1000. 
SALARY SCALDS . Lecturer £1,470- 
£2,030 (efflofeency bar 12 , 270 ) : 
Aaslatant Lecturer £1.106-£l,340. 
AppUoatlona (three copies) abatteig 
age, quallflcaUon* and experteoice 
should reach The Reglatrair and 
Secretary. The Unlveraliy, l^nrda 
LS2 OJT (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained). Please 
quote reference number. 


qteiala^[£]i£3iJE]ig^i£]i£]t3i£]l£3tE]tE]Ia 


M TAX 

I SPECIAUST 


Applications are invited from suitably experienced 
men aged 27 upwards.'This appointment calls for 
a man who has gained comprehensive knowledge 
of Personal and Corporate Taxation and Estate 
Duty work. 

Essentially, we wish to recruit a man of 
partnership calibre who wishes to devote a high 
proportion of his time to Tax and Estate Duty 
planning as a member and then a partner of a 
well established and expanding organisation. A 
very high salary is envisaged for the right man. 

Location: Chancery Lane area. 

Please send full particulars in the first instance to: 
S. H. Wright Ltd., 

(Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising), 

44 Bedford Row, 

London. WCl 

who will forward all applications. 


The International Wool Secretariat 

haa two vacanclet: 

(1) A market reaearch executive (male or female) for World Headquartera 


Applicant will probably be ated between 23-30 and a 
graduate with at least 2-3 years maraet research experience. Applications 
wiU. howfver. be considered from those whoae academic quallRcatlona ara 
leu but who can offer greater experience and achievement in appropriate 
flelda. 

(2) A atatlatical aulsunt for iU UK Market Reaearch Department, to 
Interpret and monitor textile industry data, with apeclal reference to 
the Secretariat's promotion of consumer prooucta. 

Succeaaful candidate wlU probably bo aged betwun 23-30 : a relevant 
degree of quallSeaUcn would be an advanuge. and aoma experience of. 
cr training In, economic siatistica is cweniiai. 

Working eondltlona are exMllent. An attraeUva salary will be negotiated 
Applications, stating age. quallOcatlons, experience and prewnt salary, should 
be made (according lo position required) tn; 

(1) Terry Coram, HQ InduatrlaJ Market Rewarch AAanager 

(3) John Elkan, DK. Market Research Manager 

Wool Kouu, 

Carlton Oardena. 

X4>ndon, 8W1 
Ret JBI/pab/13.1.ei). 


Director of Marketing 

Are you already a General Manager whose main background 
and interest has been in marketing ? 

Are you willing to spend another 2 to 3 years in a top 
marketing job while preparing to take over a Managing 
Director role? 

If so, you are likely to be interested in an appointment as 
Director of Marketing for a substantial and expaniling company 
in a specialised held of consumer products (not consumer 
durables). The company has a turnover in excess of £10m. 
per annum. 

Candidates should be able to meet most of the following 
requirements: 

• Age 35-45 years. 

• University graduate. 

• Considerable experience in marketing and selling consumer 
products, Including that of managing a marketing 
department. 

• Experience of general management with responsibility for 
all major functions. 

• Achievement of budgeted profitability and economic growth 
in areas under their own control. 

• Experience of actual work overaeas would be valuable. a.s 
would knowledge of one or more European language. 

• Present salary not less than £5,000 per annum. * 

Applications giving full details of career, qualifications and 
present salary, ahould be addressed to us, the Company's 
advisers, quoting reference DM/2751/£ on both envelope and 
letter. No information will bb disclosed to our Client without 
permission. 

URWICK. ORR & PARTNERS LTD.. 

Personnel Selection Division, 

40 Broadway, London 8W1 


TRUST aiANACER 

Required for 

LEADING INTERNATIONAL BANK 

Applicants should be able to meet most of the following 
requirements : 


Age 35-45 years 
Preferably married 
A.I.B. Trustee Diploma 
Previous banking and 
trust experience 
Law degree or secretarial 
and accountancy qualifi¬ 
cation an advantage 


Practical knowledge of all 
aspects of trust work 
including; investments 
and stock market, mort¬ 
gages, company manage¬ 
ment, settlements and 
trusts 


WE OFFER 

# Generous salary—Tax free # Excellent prospects 

# Pension fund ^ p^res paid home annually, 

# Group Life Scheme including family 

# Excellent leave arrange- ^ " . .. 

^ manta ** # Other fringe benefits. 

# All expenaea paid to 
Bermuda, including wife 
and family 

Applications giving full personal and career details, including 
present salary, to be sent to Box 2258, The Economist, 25 St. 
James's Street, SW1. 

All applications will be treated in the strictest confidence and 
no application will be made to present or past employers 
without the applicant's permission. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Market Research 
Officer 

To study, evaluate and report un the potential for existing 
and new products m the building, packaging and rubber 
industries. This involves research into industrial markets, 
but increasing importance is attached to the consumer 
market. 

The successful candidate will be personally responsible for 
commissioning research projects with outside agencies. He 
should preferably have a Degree in Economics and at least 
two years' market research experience, preferably covering 
both the industrial and consumer fields. This experience 
should have been gained either m an agency or an industrial 
concern. Preferred age 25-30 

The position offers excellent prospects within an expanding 
organisation. A good salary will be negotiated and benefits 
include pension and life assurance schemes. 

Write with full personal and career details to ■ 


(^mstrong 


John R. Turner, 

Company Personnel Manager. 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Limited, 

Kingsbury, London. NW9. 
Telephone: Colindale 7080. 


ACCOUNTANT 

KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LIMITED requires a qualified Accountant 
preferably under 30 sears ul age with costing and budgeting 
experience for service in Kuwait. 'Ihe Company offers a two year 
contract at a salary ot not less than L2.HH5 per annum, plus a 
service gratuity of 15 per cent per annum There is no tax on per¬ 
sonal incomes in Kuwait. 42 days leave m the UK each year, 
passage paid. Family accommodation and primary .schooling tacili- 
ties as well n.s financial a.ssistance towards secondary .education 
in the UK are available. Free medicaJ attention. 

Applications, quotinp Ref 1.541 TE uml giving details of vareei, 
which will he trenCed in the strictest cunlidence. should he sent to: 

Personnel Department, Kuwait Oil Companv Limited, 
Burgsn House, 105 Wigmore Street, London, WIH, OAL. 


BUSINESS 

ECONOMIST 


Esso Petroleum wishes to recruit a business economist 
for the Economics Division of its Treasurer's Department. 
The work of the Division is to analyse, interpret, predict 
and give advice on economic and financial affairs with 
special relevance to the energy and oil markets. 

The successful candidate will be aged between 23 and 27 
years, have a good honours degree in Economics and will 
have had experience similar to that required in this position. 
He will find opportunities for a progressive career in the 
Esso organisation. 

Please apply, giving details of qualifications, etc., to: 
Head of Recruitment (Ref. 2588), 

Employee Relations Department. 

Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd., 

Victoria Street, SW1. 


University of Leicester 

Research Posts for Economists 
and an Engineer 

A (rrant from the Social Science Research 
Cntinril tor an Inveatiaat'.on o( 
INVESTMENT DECISIONS IN THE 
NATIONALISED FUEL AND 1*0WER 
INDUSTRIES provides tor th? followlne 
p. .ats in (he Departinem of Kionomlrs 

(I) KKSKACH FELLOW (Econcmlst) 
s.ii.iry in Ih? lunRe f;i.24U-£l.MlS pa 

(21 RESEARCH ASSISTANT (KconomlNl) 
Suliii V up lu L'1.240 p a 

(J) TRAINEE ASSISTANT (EiiRlneer). 
Salary In the range £790-£()00 p a The 
Tr.iinep AwiRiuiit will be registered f(.r a 
higher decree of the UnlverHlty UDending 
at leaat half hla time on the above 
investigatlon. and tne remainder in 
prtpurAllon of a tlieMs 

Starting .•salaries u ill be dependent upon 
age. qualiflciitluii*. and experience, and 
provlaiun for F8SU memDership will be 
made In appropriate caaee. Th,; 
appolntmenib will be tenable tor up to 
two years 

Furlhe:- details may be obtained front 
The Registrar, The Univera.ty. Lr.cester 
Closing dale for the receipt r.t 
applications. February 16. 1!)69 


University of Stirling 

Institute of finance and 
Investment 

Aopllcatlons are Invited foi the po.*t 
of Lecturer In Accounting at ih- 
University The pcison appointed 
will be responsible for cnllr.^e^ in 
accountancy and related fields 
provided a.i options for Itonuuis 
and Genera I degree students in 
Economics, some of whom will wish 
subseiaiently to take profeMlonal 
quallflcattuns in accountancy. 
Initially the number of students 
will be .<unan. The Lecturer will 
also be expected to Join In the 
^ese^rl'h aetivitics of tlie Institute, 
which Include portfolio manage¬ 
ment by flnancial Institutions, 
nnanclal management in industry 
and commerce, and ofllclal monetary 
and credit policy 

Salary on scale (under revision) 
£1,470 (o £2,030 with placing 
according to age, quallflcatlona and 
expel leiice and membership of the 
FSSU The 'ippolniinent will run 
trom August 1. 1060 

Fuither parliculBrs from The 
Secieturv (ECi. University of 
Stilling, Stirling, to whom appli¬ 
cations. uith tne names of two 
referees, should be sent by 
February 17, 1060. 


University of Glasg’ow 

Department of Social and 
Economic Research 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
In Applied Sociology, especially from those 
with an interest In sociological theory 
The .SHliiry for thi.s post Is on the 
Lecturers' scale-Cl,585-£3,735 per annum. 
PS6U 

Applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged, not later than February 2B 1U60. 
with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may he obtained- Testimonials 
are not reaulred but the names should 
be given of not more than three persons 
to whom refeience may be made 

ROBT. T HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 


British Library of 
Political and Economic 
Science 

(LONIX3N SCHCX3L OP ECONOMICS) 

Applications are invited for the poet of 
SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER, to act 
SB principal investigator on a new project 
to oe carried out on behalf of the 
Social Science Research Council. The 
appointment la for at least two years, and 
the auccesaful candidate will be rtsponelble 
for the day-to-day direction of the work 
of a amall team engased in compiling a 
comprehensive guide to government 
intormatlon, both published and 
unpublished, of Inmest to social aelentlsts. 
under the general dlrectl'^n of tha Librarian 
of Ihe British Library of Political and 
Economic Sotence in conjunction with the 
Social Science and Government Committee 
of the SSRC. Initial salary within the 
Fwi; fl.M0-E3,4S0 (under revision) 

Further parllculars may be obiatntd 
from the Librarian. Briush IJbrary of 
Political and Economic Sc'ence Houghton 
Street, jiondon. WC3, by whom applications. 
Incli'.dtng a full curriculum vitae and 
giving the names of not more than three 
referees, should be received not later than 
February 24. 1969. 


University of Stirling: 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for two or 
more posts as Lecturer/aenlor 
Lecturer In Fxonomlcs. The Uni¬ 
versity would like to make a senior 
appointment In economic theory 
Applications from candidates In all 
flelds of economics will be rnn- 
sldered seriously, but if more than 
two posts are available one post 
will be restricted to candidates 
with an lntere.st In management 
economics 

Salary on scale (under review) 
£1,106 to £2,630 (Assistant Lecturer 
Lecturer) £2.765 to £3.310 (Senior 
Lecturer) with placing according 
to age. quallflcatlons and experience 
and membership of the FBSU 
The appointment will run from 
August 1, 1969 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary (EC). University of 
Btirling, Stirling, to whom applica¬ 
tions with the names of two 
referees should be sent by 
February 17, 1969 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


SUCCESS ! SUCCESS ! A small trader 
urgently needed wwking capital. Bank 
would not play ball. We studied his 
problem, showed him how to exploit his 
existing set-up to secure the neres-naiy 
capital If lack of capital la holding vou 
back, consult Carsdaie In eonndence 
Carsdale Invsatments Ltd.. Dept F 2 
P.O Box 32. Otoucester. 


PARTIES at W/End Rest (Sun Evens) 
Business, Professional men and women 
(26-46). Buffet/Dancing Memb details 
8.A.E. •* Party Fare,” 

160 Shaftesbury Ave. WC3 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 85 to 89 


Speculative Short Term 
TRADING ACCOUNTS 
managed personally by 
ROBERT F. KOWAL 
Minimum $50,000 buying power. 
ANNETT PARTNERS LIMITED 
Members all Canadian Stock 
Exchanges 

Our Affiliates Members of all 
United States Stock Exchanges. 

11 King Street, West TORONTO 1. 
Canada. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 

DIVIDEND NO 326 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
DIVIDEND of 19 cents per share upon 
the paid-up capital stock ul this Bank has 
been DECLARED for the current quarter 
and will be payable at the Bank and 
Its branches on or after March 1, 1969, 
to Shareholders of record at the close 
of business on January 31. 1M9. 

By Order of the Board 
J. K. FINLAYSON 
Chlaf General Manager, 

January 10. 1969 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
FIRST £100,000 

Get into the property .markK i ^ The 
Property News utter tells how a houae 
divided Into six flats paid tor Itself in 
five years • . . painting a house 
incretftd lU value by £10,000 . 
divKUns a Manor Houae brought a profit 
of MMO. The Property News Letter 
Is every man's guide to this kind of 

t rofltable Investment Tells you whst 
> buy and where, how to convert, and 
how to finance. 

Each iMue packed with hard facts and 
up-to-the-mmutc Information, comes 
every fortnight. 

IViife tor tull intormation frre to 
Dept. 43/A3. Properly News Letter. 
II Ooodge Street. London. Wl. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS & COURSES 


University of Oxford 

THE QUEEirS CX>UAII 

Junior Rootarch 

in ANmomici 


is 

■ttocMitul nSSwt# 
iS^^Uowahlp on October 


iiwftimmiM Tho an 
Will enter upon hl« 
1. 196S. 


The bnMe ettpond oC tbe Pe 
wbioh IB penaloneUi under tlio Pi 

be tenable for three yenre and may (but 
only in enoeptlonal eireumataneea) he 
renewed (or a further _pei^ not 
eneeedlnp three yeara. Hm Pcllow 
he entitled to free rooma In OoUeie (or 
In approved eaaee to an Inoreaae of 
atlpend in and to free, luneheon and 
dinner at the Common Table. He mar. 
with the leave o( the Qovemln 
entape In teaohlni up to a m 
ala houra weekly. 


muft by October 1 . 1999, 
minatlona required 
ord or another 
have eSoSed 
elr matrlculatlen. 


have 

for a 
umveral' 

& ‘SSTnSure^oi**& 'aSrvuSm^atudy or 
raaeanh they propoee to unoertahe. and 
■hould aubcut any pubUeatlona or other 
completed work_^y wlah to have taken 
Into account. They ahould alao five the 
nameo of three peraona prepared to act 
aa refereea. 


University of 
Liverpool 

B. Phil, in Latin-Amerioan 
Studies 

AppUeatlona are invited for a 
eourae leading to the degree of 
B. Phil. In LatUi’Ainerlean Studlea 
from Arta graduatea with good 
Honoura degrees who are Intereated 
in pursuing an interdepartmental 
course of area studies of Latin 
America. The course lasts one or 
two years aeeordlM to the depth 




the following sublacts : Economies, 
Geography. Hispanic Btudica, 
Modem History and Political Theory 
and institutions. Puriher partleulara 
are obtainable from the XMrectory 
of the Ontre for Latln-Amerlean 
Studlea. The UnlvarSur. FO Ben 
141, Xiverpoid.^ld9 ns. to ;ehom 
^gUeatloi^ Baaam before 


St. Antony’s College 
Oxford 

FMouMpofPttkliUmi 

StUOItB 


caiiag. MHleuiars 

arpWBpBad waiaich, an^amaa or 



University of Birmingham 

CENTRE OP WMt APBIOAN 0X0000$ 

Postgraduate Studies 

.poUeatlons art tnvltad frqm sultablp 

Weal Africa In the ftelda of aichaaology. 
aeonomldS. tconomle history, gaoeranhy. 

-be available, pursier particulars assy 


DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Nine month eourae open to graduatea with 

S od Honours degree in diaerplinee outside 
e Social Sciences who wish to obtato 
a foundation In theae flelda, primarily 
to prepare thaneelvee for further poet* 
graduate work (moet of these 


greduate work (moat of th« 
Paculty avallal 
may apphr Cor 




M.COM. IH BOBINaBB AOMXNIETRATION 

Normal requlraniant la a good Hpnqur 
deim or aqulvalent. Couraa auUnbleior 
both social acicatlata and anglttieni or 
aetcntiats, including eaadtdaUa aponam;^ 
by flrma, intarastad in managemant. Tha 
loUowlag SnWe am covarsdi m acro 
aeononSea and the thaory of tha Arm 
Industrial aeoaomlea; appUcntlcn M 
statistical mathoda to biainam and 
iMustrlnl problams: mai _ 
maihematica : flnanoa and aeoountlim : 
struetura ami organlaatlon of Industry 
bualnaae and manafament 

SBgl^e'ajdidaSs may*apply for 
studantshlpa. 


Purthar partteur 
may be o 

SSiSiSS. 




appllcatton foma 


E»BHT 

FORTAL 

TUITION 


MKTKOPOMTAM ('OLLKCl si Ml.,,, 


for B.Sc.(Bceil.), I.L.S. and ether sklarnel 1 
deerces of Lead. Ualv. For 6.C.S. and IJllllllI 

profsssional exams Acceuntaacy. Cesling, ||E2iQG|J 

SecNiaryshia, Law, MarlissUg. Also fVBFl 

many intsnssly inlerasting (non exam.) 
courses in businass sub>ecU Wnte for 
details or advice, stating tntarest. tO ” ' ' U 
The Secretary (Qll) PoHRdedlilf 


University of Birmingham 

PACUI^ OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Grodiiote Studies and Studentships 
1969-70 

M. 8 OOBC. AND PB.D. DBORBEB 

Opportunity to read for a higher dagrae 
la open to candldatea with a good Honours 
deirca, or Ita equivalent, in the Social 
smeneea. The Aeide of study are llatad 
below. A number of research Btudentshljw 
and acholamhlpa will be available. (All 
the aubiecta indicated are recognlaed by 
the Social Sclenee Reiaareh Oounell.) 
Accounting. Econonilet. Economic and 
Social History, Sociology, Social 
Adxnlnlatratlon, Political Science. West 
African Studies, Industrial Economies and 
Bus'.neaa Studlas, Eeonometriea and Social 
atatlstlcB. Mathematical B^omlcs. Local 
Government and Administration. Urban 
and Regional Studlea, National Economic 
Planning, Ruaelan and Eaat Eurtgiean 
Studler^ 


Conservative 
Research Department 

ECONOMIST wanted to carry 
forward raaearch work on Induatrlai 
aapeete of the pollclee of the next 
Oonmrvitive Government. 

The man choaen will be working 
closely with numbers of the Shadow 
Cabinet. AppUeanta should have a 
Ptrat Claas, or good Socond Claae, 
Honoura Degree in BeonamleB. and 
Induatrlai experience. 

Apply The Director. Ooneervative 
Research Department, 24 Old Queen 
Street. Lon£a. 8 W 1 . 


Stady at Home 

Successful tuition for O.O.E. O *' and 
" A " (all Boards) London Univ., . 

B. 80 . Econ.. B.A., BBC.. LLB.. aliO 
DlplomM. OerUAcaiao. Bw. Baiiken. 
Secretarial, StatUtloaf aud otheF 
Profeselonal Exams Promectus Pres from 
Wyndham Milligan. M.B.B.. M A.. 

Dept. CA2 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (bt. iim) 


THE CHIT UNXVBRSmr 

Graduate BuHnesa Centra 
OreiKim Oo llegi^ ^ Ib elp ^h au Sweet. 

Forthcoming 
Seminars for 1909 

"•tffSaSSfiS 

to be given by 

visiting Profaesor of Applied 
Boonomloe 
commMieinc 

’'•‘“ar-.irasr.s-. •- 

RBGISTERED DESIGNS 

commencing January 14. 19N 

PRODUCTION BZJBOUTIVBB 

to be held batween 
January 29. 1969 and May 14. 1999. 

Inquiries ahould be addressed to: 
The Oouree Omnlaer. 

Telephone M-909 9049. 


BRITISH STEEL 
CORPORATION 

Fellowships 


The British Steel Corpora^n is oficriiig in 1969 a 
number of Fellowships for studies at Univeisities 
and other educationd institutions. 

Awards will be made for study in any field of 
mutual interest to the Corporation, the individual 
and the institution. 

Applicants, preferably of the level of Senior 
Lecturer or equivalent, should be nominated by 
Heads of Depa^ents. 

The amount of the awards will be based -on the 
Fellow’s existing remuneration with a maximum 
of £3»50 o a year; and in addition, certain other 
expenses will be met. 

Awards will normally be for one year in the first 
instance, but this period may be extended at the 
discretion of the Corporation. 

CloiingdntcforappUcadoiia^aStliFoliriinry, 

1969. 

Further particulars are available from:— 

The FdUowaU^ Secretary, 

BfitMi Sted Gorponitioii, 

33 Groavenor Place, 

London, S.W.i. 
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Tails of 

Arabian flights 

Saudi Arabian Airlines, biggest fleet in the Middle East, fly the only non-stop 
Boeing service London-Jeddah. Flying onwards In Saudi Arabia? Our con¬ 
venient jet-to-jet connections by new DC 9 fan jets link many of the 24 internal 
centres served only by us. You’ll enjoy superb cabin service and great hos¬ 
pitality when you fly Saudi Arabian Airlines. Ask your Travel Agent for 
details.The cAIRavan freight service is available on every flight. 


Jl 


W 


SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES Biggest Fleet in the Middle East 

Member of iATA 

Passenger reservations and cAIRavan cargo: Telephone: 01-734 6944/8 
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cK lf!| it^il ;U' Lihoiil ( (1 Is Of'i trif) 


MONSANTO 

CHEMICALS 

SET THEIR SITE ON 

TEES-SIDE 

THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


The Director of Planning, Town Hall, Middlesbrough,Teesside 


first C0fTifiHJi')it fUions . it cjrcVls 


The Hokkaido Taku^hoku Bank, a name in the history of 
Japanese banking, is now a banking name throughout the 
world. Established in 1900 to develop Hokkaido, the 
northern island of Japan, success and experience extended 
it to Tokyo on Honshu (where there are now over :)o 
offices). The best in modern service and dependability 
are the essence of its history. Wherever you do business, 
look for the bank with history in its name, The Hokkaido 
Takushoku Bank. 


HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK 

NiAD oma 

(FOREIGN DEPT) 7. NISHI 3-CHOME. ODORI. SAPPORO. JAPAN 
nm riKiN nmraiNf: i. t«i umw. 

HMnII. NMa. Ttkie. km 


The February 1967 high was foracaat well in advance, as well 
as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later in 3rd 
quarter, and the decline during Che 1st quarter, 1968. Our 
studies called for aggressive buying during July. In August we 
indicated the trend would continue upward. 


During 1968, we indicated; 

January 25: ‘*expect a bottom February around 8 cents heavy 
native steers Chicago—then sizable recovery with minor inter¬ 
ruptions through 2nd quarter." March 21: "support around 
10 cents heavy natives and 9 cents branded cows Chicago." 
April 18: "price rise to new highs soon." May 29: "expect near 
term downward price reaction like March/April followed by 
price recovery late in 3rd quarter." 

In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for basic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate ^lure short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the world's largest corporations. “An organizadon 
that successfully anticipates major price movements,'* 
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Geneva and Athens with Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Doha, Dubai, Dhahran, 
Karachi, Bombay, Abadan, Teheran and Aden. 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 
operate 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 
Our Boeings offer passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, 
detailed oriental decoration to enrich your life aboard our aircraft. 
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FRANKFURT 234074. GENEVA 251555. ATHENS 234.237 221.795. NEW YORK 581-9760. 



Head Office : Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Office : 
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Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref.k etc. 
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Whole area 


Ceylon 
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£13.18.0 

C13.16i) 
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•• 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


High 

P»»I4 

I9ift4f 

Low 

98*14 

BRITISH FUNDS 

Exchequer 6*t% 

Sevlnis Bends 1% 

1969 

Price. 

Jan. 

8. 

1968 

99*4 

Price, 

Jan. 

IS. 

1969 

99«» 

Net Red. 
Yield. 

Jan. 15. 
1969$ 

£ 1. d. 

4 3 5 

Groia Red. 
Yield. 

Jan. 15. 

1969 
£ 1. d. 

7 1 II 

INTBRNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 

Amax Hetdings Inc. 6*4% 1982 

Australia 6*t% 1982 

Last week's 
prices 

88**-9*4 

9S 

This week’s 
prices 

88-9 

94*4-5*4 

Grou Running 
Yield % 

7 10 

6 85 

n<*i4 

•5% 

1960-70 

92**si 

92% 

5 17 

7 18 

6 I 

British Petroleum 6*4% 

1978 

97*4-ft*4 

97*1-8*1 

6 93 

m* 

96*14 

Exchequer 6*4% 

British Elearic J% 

1971 

96*%t 

96**i4 

4 16 2 

8 3 

1 

Celanese Int. Finance (.o 6*4% 

Chevron Overseas Finance 6*s% 

1982 

94*r-5*i 

94*1-5*1 

722 

13*1* 

80% 

1968-73 

82*14 

82*m 

5 7 7 

8 2 

3 f 

1972 

97-8 

97-8 

6-31 

m 

94*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

N 

98 

2 17 3 

4 12 

2 

Denmark 6*4% 

Erlksbarg Mekanlska Verlutads 6*4% 

1982 

96-7 

96*4-7*4 

7 02 

Wt 

73 

Sevinfs BMdi 3% 
BrItM Electric 

I96S-7S 

73*.4* 

73%- 

5 13 3 

8 7 

1 1 

1981 

96*4-7*4 

98-7 

7 03 

7V% 

66% 

1970-79 

67*4 

66% 

5 II 0 

8 5 

6 f 

European Inv. Bank 6't% (Sept IS) 

1982 

94*t-S*i 

94*4-5*4 

6 90 

9V* 

83*4 

Fundlnf6*i% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

83*4 

83*4 

5 1 10 

8 9 

4 f 

1987 

9ft.7 

95V-6^4 

6 91 

57*4 

50*t 

1978-88 

S0% 

51% 

5 II 3 

8 3 

7 / 

ii.ic. ‘ql 

in7 

89*4-90*4 

89-90 

6 74 

37«4 

77*4 

Funding 6% 

1993 

77*4 

77% 

5 2 2 

8 8 

2 

Mexlee 7% 

1982 

91 **-2*4 

91'*-2*4 

7-67 

S3 

45*« 

Brittoh Gas 3% 

1990-95 

46*4 

45*4 

5 7 7 

8 1 

1 f 

New Zealand 6't% 

1986 

95-6 

94»*-5*4 

6 85 

»S«s 

83*4 

Treisury 6*4% 

Treasury 5*4% 

War Loan 3 W 

1995-98 

84 

83*11 

5 1 0 

8 8 

9 I 

Olivetti 6*4% 

Philips Int. Finance S.A. 6'i% 

Protter ft Gamble Int. Co. 6't% 

1982 

94*4-5*1 

94*4-5*1 

7 14 

ff*-.4 

69 

2000-12 

69*1 

69*14 

4 19 10 

8 6 

3 f 

1979 

100*4-1% 

lOO-l 

6-90 

50% 

43% 

after 1952 

43% 

42**14 

4 16 II 

8 5 

9 f 

1982 

95*4-6*4 

95*4-6*4 

6 82 

15% 

30*4 

Consols 2*s% 


30% 

30*4 

.4 17 3 

8 5 

9f 

Renault 6*4% 

1982 

94*1-5% 

94-5 

7-10 


Prices. 1 


OPdlnmy 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocke 

Jan. 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


IS. 1969 

week 

15 



Bmhaft Other FInaiictel 



2B4 

2iri 

Algemene Bk. 


-3 

5 5 

65 9 

48*3 

Amsterdsm-Rot. 

-2 

4*7 


SSi 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 

B. da Soc. Gen. 

tail- 

Fr.B.3450 

+4/6 

2 5 
3-3 

93% 

60 

B. of America 

168 

-5% 

2 7 

'JSt: 

£9*%4 

y 

B. of Ireland 

B. of Montreal 

151/3 

£9%4 

+2/6 

— *4 

2 4 
2-5 


i 

B. of N.S. Wales 

B. of Scotland 

B. Bruxelles 

84/- 

96/6 

Fr.B.3625 

-1/- 

lif 

2 5 
3-8 

3-9 

251 

176-8 

B. do Paris P.B. 

Fr.l93 

-2 

41 

^6 

67/9 

Barclays 

VJz 

+ 1/- 

3-4 


“♦I? 

Barclays OCO 

BOLSA 

w/* 

66/9 

+9d 

3-1 

2 8 

Si-. 

9JP» 

Bowmaker 

24/- 

£12% 

+ 10/- 

3 2 


Can. Imp. Com. 

1 8 

83/- 

•4/- 

Chartered Bank 

83/- 

+ 1/- 

3-6 


X* 

Charterhouse Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 


+6d 

♦■% 

3-5 

2-9 

290*1 

241 

Commenbank 

D190*i 

|.7% 

2-8 

164 

100 

Credit Cemclal. 

Fr.l46 

f4 

2-7 

577 

472 

Credit Fender 

Fr.490 

+8 

3 5 

4040 

2730 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.40l5 

-5 

1-8 

252 

228 

Creditanstalt 


-3 

4 1 

348-2 

289 

Oeuttche Bank 

+4 

2 3 

316% 

265 

Dresdner Bank 

D.3l6*t 

+ 7 

2-5 

83% 

55 

First Nat. City 

173*1 

1- % 

30 

67/6 

33/9 

Hambros 

63/- 

1 1/3 

2 0 

34/3 

14^ 

Hill, Samuel 

33/9 

4 1/6 

1-0 

£14% 

£8% 

Hongk’g. ft Sh. 

Keyset Ullmann 

£14% 

+% 

4-0 

114/- 

56/6 

110/- 

1-2/- 

2 2 

49/3 


Klelnwort Ben. 

45/- 

+9d 

2 4 

6SlW 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.6440 

+ 10 

2-2 

210 

185 

Kundenkredit 

DJ04 

-3 

3 7 

1412 

1082 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.I400 

-12 

4 2 

73/3 

52/9 

Lloyds 

66/6 

H/9 

3 5 

41/3 

16/2*4 

Lombard Banking 
Manuf's Hanover Trus 

37/3 

• 3/6 

2 6 

71 

45 

eS66% 

■ -*• 

... 

84.200 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.76.050 

{400 

1 3 

36/- 

19/10% 

Mercantile Cred. 

30/6 


3 7 

47/9 

87/- 

15/4% 

61/3 

Mercury Secs. 

Midland 

44/- 

77/6 

+ 3/3 
+2/6 

0-9 

3 6 

21/5% 

9/2*4 

Minster Asset 

21/5*4 

+2/6'4 

2 3 

71/6 

36/8*4 

Montsfue Trust 

?&. 

l-S 

131% 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

-2% 

... 

85/- 


Nat. A Grindlays 


+6d 

3-7 

4-15 

Nat. Austra. 

SA3 52*1 

-0 25 

3 1 

21/4*1 

18/3 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

19/4*1 

+ l*id 

3 9 

Si* 


Nat. West. 

Norsk. Credicbk. 

77/- 

%I60 

l-6d 
{ 1 

3 5 

5 3 

£15*1 

£6% 

Royal Canada 

£14*1. 

-•l4 

18 

119^ 

53/- 

Schroders 

119/- 

+5/- 

1-2 

I4M 

12,175 

Sodeu General 

Fr.B.I3.675 + lS0 

4 0 

8? 


Standard Bank 

Sues 

66/9 

Fr.363 


3 5 

3 4 

3460 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.33a0 

-15 

2 1 

5540 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.5425 

-65 

1-6 

75/6 

46/6 

Union Discount 

58/-* 

-3/3 

51 

2^- 

16/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tsc. 

25/6 

+3/- 

3 9 

1260 

704 

Alllana Versich. 

%I260 

+ 74 

1-4 

61.380 

49.575 

Au. Generali 

L6I.32D 

+ 1510 

0-9 

X 

49/6 

Comm. Union 

67/9 

+4/6 

3 7 

79/6 

EifleStar 

100/- 


2-8 

260/- 

113/9 

Equit. ft Uw Life 

260/- 

1-6 

39/- 

27/i 

Gen. Aeddent 

37/- 

+2/- 

2-7 

41/6 

32^ 

Guardian Royal Exch. 

41/- 

-♦2/7% 

4 7,*9 

f2 

3 3 

Sir 

X 

Legal ft General 

Nat. Nedriandn. 


1- 9 

2- 3 

92/9 

55/- 

PeaH 

+7/3 

2-6 

«/6 

32/1% 

Phoenix 

f/- 

+ 2/6 

3-2 

73/- 

44/3 

Prudential ‘A* 

73^. 

+5/6 

2 1 

56/3 

40/6 

Royal 

fJr 

+ 1/6 

4-1 


ISr 

Sun Alliance 

Y.I2I 

-3d 

4-3 

Talsho Mar. ft F. 

^ 1 

4-5 

236 

135 

Toklo Marine 

YJI2 

+4 

2-6 


frS 

Vehicle ft Gen. 

59/6 

+ 6d 

23 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.S990 

-♦ 110 

2-4 



Reoworioa^ Bte. 


+7*id 

3-3 

23/10*1 

15/9 

IJi- 

Allied Breweries 

?*r 

Fl.!m 

19^ 

226 

Bass, Charringion 
BoisN.V. 

+ 1/1% 

4-0. 

30 

32/6 

23/4*b 

Courage. B. ft S. 

32/6 

+ «/• 

3-8, 

X 

SS 

DMliera 

OMIl. Seagramf 

28/4*1* 

B46*e 

:ie 

40 

22 


Prices, 

196849 

OrdliiMY 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 




Jan. 

on 

Jan. • 

High 

Low 


15. 1969 

week 

15 

860 

600 

Dortmund Union 

%84l 

+ 7 



21/6 

Guinness 

»/6 

+2/4*1 

3-9 

lsSi-8 

He:nekan 

FLI59% 

+0.3 

3-2 


X 

IDV 

Kirin Breweries 

41/- 

Y.I95 

+ 3/3 

2-4 

3 8 

48% 

36*4 

Nat. Dlstilleri 

842% 

+% 

4 2 

83/3 

61/4% 

Scottish ft Newc. 

83/3 


3 7 

226/3 

89/- 

Sth. African Br. 

221/3 

20 

47/- 

31/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 

44/- 


32 

24/- 

16/4% 

Watney. Mann 
Whitbread ’A’ 


+4/10% 

3-3 

13/1% 

»/- 

13/1% 

+ 1/6 

42 


•ullding ft Building Matartalt 


89/- 

54/6 

Assoc Portland 

62/- 

+ 1/9 

3 7 

36/9 

24/- 

BPB Industries 

33/6 

+ 7*kI 

3-4 

T' 

10/7*. 

Cementation 

14/3 

+ 3d 

3 6 

221 

1 

0 

Fr.252 9 

+5-9 

3 3 

2685 

2022 

Omenterlos Briq. 

Fr.BZI32 

...8 

5-1 

^4*1 

15/1% 

R. CosMin 

21/- 

-13/3 

4 7 

61/- 

29/- 

Eng. China Clays 



1 1 

4-8 

71/- 

50/- 

Int. Paint Co. 

a8,,» 


25J50 

16.460 

Italcamantl 

+ 585 

l-B 

23/- 

16/6 

J. Laing 'A' 

23/- 

+ 3/6 

2-1 

24/9 

15/9 

18/4*1 

London Brick 

186 

+3d 

5-7 


Marley Tile 

HS 

f9d 

42 

26/7*1 

18/7*1 

Redland 

19/6 

+ 3d 

4-7 

29/- 

18/- 

Rugby Portland 

23/4*1 

-1 2/3 

2 1 

65/- 

36/6 

23/3 

Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 

SI/6 

+ 1/3 

3-3 

43/- 


{4/7*. 

2 3 

8/1% 


Venesu 

-2*4d 

4-0 

92/6 

3i/9 

G. Wimpey 

+ 11/9 

0-9 



CsMorlni, Hotola, Btc 

+ 1/9 

4-1 

70/3 

34/9 

Assoc. Brit. Pic 

67/6* 

¥■ 

33/6 

r 

ATV’A’ 

Butlln's 

CBS 

i. 

I9d 

+ 8*4d 

5 2 

49/6 

16/9 

Fortes *A* 

49/6 

+ 5/9 

2 2 

76/- 

47/4*. 

Granada ‘A* 

70/6 

♦ 4/9 

3 5 

26/4*1 

13/11*4 

Grand Metrop. 

26/4*1 

+ 1/10*1 

1-9 

95/9 

50/6 

Lyons ‘A* 

Mecca’A’ 

93/6 

+6/6 


20/6 

13/6% 

20/4*1 

+ l/IO*. 


24/- 

10/9 

Trust Houses 

24/- 

+ I0*id 

3-1 



Chemicala 




1509 

1075 

ANIC 

LI 195 

+ 17 

4-2 

23/3 

16/6 

Albright ft W. 


+9d 

4-1 

34 

22% 

Amer. Cysnamid. 


3-9 

257*1 

169 

Badische Anilln 

D136 3 

+ 0 3 

42 

223% 

113 2 

Bayer 

ClhA (Basle) 

D.2DI-8 

+ 0-8 

3-2 

9625 

5975 

Fr.$.9300 

75 

l-l 

87*1 

70*4 

Dew 

876*. 

+ % 

3-1 

177*. 

148*. 

Dupont 

8155% 

-2% 

3-5 

X 

lie 

Rsons 

General Aniline 


tic 

3-6 

1-4 

285-7 

177-6 • 

Hoechst 

D.255 7 

-18 

3-9 

181.500 

62,100 

Hoirmn>La Roche 

Fr.S.l7700C 

+5500 

0-4 

74/6 

47/- 

ICI 

70/3 

+ 4/10*1 

3-5 


29/- 

Laporte inds. 

48/9 

+2/9 

2-6 

30/3 

1394% 

17/10*1 

980*. 

Monsanto 

Montecatlnl'Edls. 

i.Ra3 

'+'4 

3-3 

5-4 

253 

249 

Norsk Hydro. 

KrJ[53 

... 

... 

77 

57 

Maer 

r3% 

+ 1% 

... 

210 

140 

Rhone Poulenc 

FrJOB 6 

+8-6 

3 7 

3030 

2760 

Solvay ’A’ 

Fr.B.2800 


4 2 

228 9 

122 

ScGobaln 

Fr.228 

+3 

2-3 

327 

126 

Takeda Chemical 

YJI8 

-♦2 

2-4 



Coalft8«ool 




2900 

2050 

Arbed 

Fr.B.2900 

+ 130 

4-4 

33% 

28% 

Bethlehem 

832 

+% 

5 0 

25-00 

15-00 

Broken Hill Pty. 

8A.I9 95 

+0 95 

... 

131-9 

80 2 

Denain Ingwy. 

Pr.lOI-9 

+6 9 

6 1 

719 

547 

Flnsldar 

L600 

+5 

6-7 

172 

243 

150 

120 

Fried. Krupp 
Gelsenklroianer 


+ 2 

+ 4*4 

6 2 
2-6 

04 

182 

£16% 

84 

SSST'"'* 

8a 

%I38 

+ 1 

3- 7 

4- 3 

125 

70 

Ho^joven 

Fr.l02-9 

+2-1 

3 9 

ITT. 

96 

Mannesmann 

%|43% 

+ 1% 

4-9 

176% 

81% 

Rhelnsuhl 

%|37*i 

+ 10% 

... 

221 

lOTa 

Thyssen Huette 

%I82*4 

+ 10*4 

4-4 

177 

120 

Uglne KuMman 

Fr.l60 

+ 12 

4-8 

s:- 


Union Steal 5 A 

7/9 

+3d 

3 4 

U.S. Steal 

844*1 

+2% 

5-4 

85-9 

55 

Usiner 

Frft3-9 

+ 1-4 

4<4 


Prices. 196849 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Chann 

Yield 



Scochs 

Jen, 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 

Rloctrlcal ft Radio 

IS. 1969 

week 

IS 

294 

146 

A.E.G. 

25S*s 


3 1 

325 

205 

ASEA 

KrJ20 

+ 13 

3 1 

58*4 

48*1 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

IS4 

I % 

8 4 

95/6 

2820 


B.I.C.C. 

Brown Beverl 'A' 

Frls.2790 

:l{r 

3 9 

18 

528 

380 

C.G.E. 

Fr.44l«l 

+ 20 1 

3-0 

99 9 

67-1 

C.S.F. 

Fr.99 9 

+ 4*. 


18/9 

14/3 

Chloride Electric 

•6/9 

t I'ld 

4-7 

64 

dvi 

Comut 

850% 

-1*4 


95/- 

63/9 

Dacca 

88/6 

+ 6/6 

2 0 

57/3 

38/6 

E.M.I. 

56/9 

12/9 

2 8 

31^ 

Ilk 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.3l2 

>18 

2 6 

310 

177 

L.M Ericesen *8' 

Kr.3l0 

> IS 

1 5 

99*. 

80*4 

Gen. Electric 

191% 

-% 

2 8 

38/6 

46'i 

X 

GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

X' 

>-6d 

+ 'i 

2 1 

3 8 

126 

110 

Hitachi 

Y.II8 ' 

2 

5 0 

58/9 

36/- 

Hoover 'A' 

46/6 


4 3 

375 

281 

IB.M 

8308*4 

+ 2*4 

0 8 

X 

lie 

Int. Computers 

Int. Tel. ft Tel 

45/3* 

854% 

-+3d 

4 4 

1 7 

112 

67 

Machines Bull 

Fr.109-4 

>8 


495 

324 

Matsushita 

Y.466 

I 3 

2 1 

235/- 

143/9 

Philips Lmp. Wki 

220/- 


1 9 

39/9 

24^*4 

Pletsey 

iSfA*, 

1 1/8*. 

2-7 

,54k. 

23/6 

44*. 

RCA 

846 

1% 

2-2 

IS/10*. 

Redlffuslon 

22/1% 

f l*id 

3 8 

90/6 

60/9 

Reyralle Parsons 

ss? 

.18/- 

3-8 

346 

161% 

Siemens 


2 7 

1.438 

654 

Sony 

Y.I.4II 

f 1 

l-l 

61% 

42 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Housi. 

886% 

i % 

0 9 

126 9 

68*1 

Fr.126-9 

1 8 9 

1 4 

80/- 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

721} 

lie 

1 5 

49*. 

31% 

Western Union 

842*4 

3 3 

78 

:46/- 

60 

Westinhse. El 

Engineering 

Acrow 'A' 

865% 

45/3 

1*4 

• 1/3 

2 7 

33/- 

17/1% 

1 9 

30/9 

Allied Iron 

27/3 

3d 

4 6 

201 

155 

Adas Copco 

Kr.l94 

- 1 

2 1 

47/6 

35/9 

B.S.A 

46/9 

♦ 2/3 

3 0 

47/. 

31/9 

Babck. ft WilcoK 

41/6 

.2/6 

4 8 

66/- 

26/3 

12/7% 

John Brown 

62/6 

{2/6 

2 5 

19/4*. 

30/10% 

Cohen 600 

17/4*. 

{4*id 

4 3 

22/6 

Coventry Gauge 

25/9 

-3d 

3 3 

22/9 

13/9 

Davy Asnmore 

18/10*1 

1 2/' 

15? 

^11/5% 

Delu Maul 

17/9 

4 5 

•2ii 

Demag 

%324 

1 7 

4 3 

32/1*. 

24/6 

B. Elliott 

M/3 

6d 

3 8 

24/- 

16/6 

Firth Cleveland 

20/3 

- Pad 

6 8 

2^ 

60/- 

314 

Guest. K. A N 
Gutehoffngs. H 

90/- 

%374 

.3/- 

{ 3 

3-1 

3 2 

13/6 

6/10% 

Head Wrightson 

11/10*. 

+ 9*id 

3 1 

57/9 

16/7'. 

45/6 

Alfred Herbert 

50/7*1 

+ lO'id 

3 9 

9/4% 

I.M.I. 

16/3 

• 3d 

2 8 

9^ 

5/- 

Inter. Combstn. 

5/10*1 

t 7*fd 

7 6 

42/6 

26/4*1 

Inter Comp Air 
Kullager 'B' 

m.a]n. 

41/3 

3d 

2 8 

357 

220 

Kr.3S7 

1 12 

2-8 

577 

462 


. 8 

3 6 

71/3 

46/6 

Mather ft Plan 

•/■ 

2 9 

67/1% 

50/9 

Metal Box 


,3/3 

1-9 

107 

59 

Mitsubishi Heavy 


6 S 

77/6 

48/9 

Morgan Crucible 

70/- 

,3.*F 

1 12 3 

4 3 

219 

160 

Pechincy 

Fr.l95 3 

3 5 

58/6 

42/3 

Renold 

53/- 

lS/7*. 

W- 

4 1 

18/10*. 

13/- 

Serck 

r I'ld 

3 7 

38/3 

25/6 

Simon Enging. 

35/10% 

r8*ld 


38/9 

27/IO't 

Staveley Ind. 
Stone>Platt 

31/10*1 

t lO'id 


13/7% 

9/6 

12/4*. 

♦ 1/3 

4-0 

16/6 

7/7*. 

John Thompson 

11/9*4 

> *4d 

3 6 

92/6 

60/- 

Tube Investments 

89/9 

, 3/1% 

3 7 

41/- 

29/4*. 

Vickers 

80/- 

♦ 3/3 

5 0 

67/- 

49/- 

Thos. W. Ward 

55/3 

. 1/- 

5-0 

12/- 

6/- 

WcNman Eng 

9/8*. 

I'ld 

3 7 



Food. Pharmacouticala 



62/6 

44/3 

42/6 

35/9 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nicnolas 

62/6 

14/9 

.1/- 

2 5 
2-8 

14/7'. 

10/3% 

7/>*. 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

12/2*4 

fSd 

2-7 

Atioc. Fisheries 

10/- 

{ 6d 

5 7 

l« 

71 

Avon Products 

8IU*i 


1-2 


32/3 

Beecham Group 

43/6 

+ 2/1% 

2-0 

168 2 

Beghin 

Fr. 182*1 

+ 1% 

1 3 

89/- 

33/6 

Bovril 

68/6 

♦ 8/- 

3 7 

10/- 

12/10% 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

18/8*. 

{ 1/6 

3 1 

64/9 


Cadbury's 


+ 3/6 

2 7 

54*1 

Colg.>Pdmolive 

Col. Supr Ref. 

886% 

% 

2-6 

6-54 

2 64 

8A.6 58 

-1 0 12 



J. 


• eJSSilrSr *• Co*“ » Co.; Morrill Lynch. Pitrco Nnnor ft Smith: Ytmolchl SKuriciM Co.; and Tho flm Boicon CerporKlon. Yield In brtekeu li 

yiSdi riSTf,. ti, ,>y Ij'yZ* ^ ^ New Stock.' (f) Fl« yl«ld. (h) After ZembiM tn. (0 To latest date. (n) Interim since reduced or paned. | 


on forecast dividend. 
The net redemption 
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Pricaa. 194849 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yisid 



Sfeocka 

Jan 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Lew 

Sterat 

15. 1949 

week 

15 

499 

411 

8t)enkorf 

ST 

4-13 

24 

30/4'i 

21/1*1 

Beou Pure Drug 

+ •/- 

2 7 

36/1 *1 

3^l*i 

Brit. Heme Stra. 

3I/Pt 

-1/4 

3 2 

24/3 

Britlah Shoe 

20/3 

-3d 

4 9 

32/9 

45/- 


Montsfue Burton 
OebennamB 

32/6* 

37/1*1 

+ 4d 

+ 1/10*1 

3 3 

5-4 

197 

134 

Galerlea Lafayette 

Fr.lSB 

+ 1 

2 2 

410 

274 

Gelerisa Precdoi 


430 

2-9 

70/6 

49/3 

Grattan Wart. 

an 

+ 4/3 

2-5 

38 

24'a 

G. T. A. B P. 

83ra 

4 7 

44/9 

49/4*1 

GUS ‘A* 

59/I*b 

T7’ad 

3-2 

33/- 

20/Pa 

Houia of Fraitr 

30/3 

+4/Pi 

4-4 

3330 

2208 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3ia0 

+90 

Z 4 

22/- 

11/9 

Int. Steraa 

22/- 

+ 3/- 

2-4 

880 

441 

Karttadc 

%859 

iVa 

2 1 

350 

192*1 

Ksufhof 

D.347 

»4 

2 3 

1238 

824 

La Radouta 

Fr.l025 

22 

18 

400U 

324 

La Rinaacente 

L372'a 

41 

2-1 

X* 

37/4 

Marka B Spancer 

53/10*1 

H/9 

3 0 

22*1 

Moncgemary W. 

Mytr Emporium 

f49». 


2 2 

5 34 

2 79 

8A.4Sa 

+0 17 


182*1 

140 

Ncckarinan 

DI46 

-1 

3 4 

347 

271 1 

Nouveilas Gala. 

Fr.344 

+ 18 

1 2 

207/4 

97/9 

O.K. Baiaars 'A' 

204/3 

43/9 

1 7 

184 

122 

Printempi 

Previd. Clothg 

Fr.l8l 

r7 

3 4 

«/9 

24/- 

44/4 

\ 1/4 

2 5 

72*4 

54*1 

Sears Roebuck 

m 

1 P- 

2 2 

22/3 

M/IO'i 

Teaco Scorea 

20/3 

i2*4d 

09 

35/4*. 

24/- 

United Drapery 

29/4*1 

-i6d 

48 

23/4 

14/3 

Woolworth 

23/4 

+ 1/11*1 

4 2 

129 9 


Toxtilae, Clothing 



2 9 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.I25 7 

- 1*1 

50*1 

25*4 

Burlington 

843*4 


3 2 

22/7*1 

ll/IO'i 

Carrington B 0. 
Coata, Pens. 

m 

43/- 

3 4 

73/9 

53/3 

71/9 

r 1/9 

3 8 

34/9 

22/9 

Courtauldt 

31/4*1 

4 7*«I 

4 1 

14/9 

4/9 

Eng. Calico 

13/- 

+ 4/8*. 

3 8 

48/- 

40/- 

Snia Viacota Priv. 

45/9 


3 8 

46*1 

37*1 

Stevens, J P 

840*1 


4 0 

113 

71 

Tei|in 

Y.77 

' 2 

7 8 

198 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.IIO 

3 

4 3 

20/9 

10/10*1 

Vtyella Int. 

West Riding W 

19/10*1 

+ 1/- 

3 8 

87/4 

48/- 

84/-* 

-4d 

4-3 

15/3 

9/4 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

14/- 

t l/4'i 



99/- 

Brit. Amer Tob 

141/9 

48/- 

2 4 

5/3»4 

Carreras 'B' 

8/3 

r 5'4d 

4 a 

up 

17/- 

Gallaher 

29/1*1 

^ 1/- 

5 5 

127/4 

70/1'. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

130/9 

+ 7/4 

3 8 

145/- 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

Utilities/Rella 

142/4 

15/- 

1 5 

80*1 

48*1 

Canadian Pacific 

•C.74*. 

|2*4 


740 

457 

Chubu 

Y.493 


7 2 

700 

450 

Chugoku 

Y.442 

"'7 

7 4 

3S^ 

32 

Cent. Ediion 

834 

t-*« 

5 3 

2750 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2488 

+ 28 

4 9 

1900 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I8l4 

1 I4 

S 5 

715 

448 

Kansal Elec. P 

Y.453 


7 7 

507 

322 

R.W.E. 

%495 

< 3 

3 1 

710 

448 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

f458 

I 2 

7 6 

105 

94 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.9a 


4 1 

48/7*. 

31/4 

Alliance Trust 

48/3 

I I/- 

2 1 

28/10*1 

19/4*1 

Atlas Elec. 

28/10*1 

I I/P* 

2 4 

23/3 

l7/» 

B.E.T. Defd. 

22/4 


3 9 

42/- 

21/3 

Britlah Asseti 

41/4 

■| I/4 

1 4 

28/4*t 

14/8*. 

Cable B Wireless 

28/4*1 

. 7*fd 

2 2 

34/10*1 

20/3*4 

Foreign B Col. 

34/9 

I I/4 

1 4 

33/9 

20/10*1 

18/2*4 

Globe Tel B T. 

33/9 

I •/- 

2 3 

27/- 

Induairlil B Gen. 

25/10*1 

I 3d 

2 9 

214*1 

140 4 

Interunie 

FI.2I0 

I 

4 5 

28/3 

18/1*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

27/9 

I 9d 

2 7 

258*1 

219 9 

Robcco 

FI.2S2*i 

*1 

4 0 

228*1 

181*1 

RolInco 

FI.227 

1 

0 9 

26/9 

14/7*1 

Witan Inv. 

25/7*1* 

.1/4*1 

1 4 



MiscollanetNif 




404 

303 

Air Liquido 

Fr.388 

+ 20 

2 3 

IS/7*. 

10/9 

Allied E.P. 

12/1*1 


4 5 

45/4 

27/10*1 

William Baird 

44/4 

13/4 
+ Pid 

4 5 

35/1*1 

24/9 

Bettobell 

33/1*1 

3 8 


Prices, 

1968-49 

Ordinary 

Pries. 

Chengs 

Yield 




Jen. 

ON 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


15, I9M 

.weak 

IS 

36/4 


Bookers 

37/- 

+id 

4-i 

43/6 

!5S 

Britlah Match 

43/4 

+5/3 

J-7 


BrltliNDxygen 

14/4 

+ I/P. 

3-4 

17/8*4 

li/9 

British Ropes 

14/4 


4-8 

10/3 

4/l0*t 

Cope Allman 

7/4*1 

+’»*d 

8-1 

49/3 

3oy- 

Oe Ls Rue 

49/3 

|4/- 

3 3 

“/3 

40/- 

29/- 

Osigecy 

Hsys Wharf 

41/- 

-4‘id 

+-5/9 

3 9 
3-3 

w 

148/9 

Hudson’s Bay 

188/9 

21 

3S/i 

Inehcaps 

82/1 

+ Jd 

2 5 

144 

no 

Clteh 

Y.hl 

-1 

4-4 

105/5*4 

72/- 

Johnson Mstthsy 

lOI/- 

+3/- 

2-1 

106*1 

B3*a 

Ling-Ttmeo-Vought 

191 


1-5 

I02S 

42*1 

Litton Induacrlea 

849*4 

-*. 


412 

321 

Msullgsasllichaft 

0412 

+ 31 

2 2 

118 

82*4 

Minnsu M. B M. 

$104*4 

+2*. 

1-4 

225 

115 

Mluul 

Y.I54 

-9 

4-5 

18/9 

9/4*a 

Pillar Holdings 

18/8*4 

+6*4d 

3 5 

98/4 

45/9 

Rank Org. *A' 

89/3 

+ 1/4 

1-3 

3S/4 

21/- 

Sssrs’A* 

33/- 

1 l/7's 
I4'.d 

3 8 

23/7*. 

16/4 

9/IO's 

Stsstin 

21/10*1 

3-4 

19/9 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner B Newsll 

14/9 

M/- 

3 8 

T 

32/3 

43/3 

i3/9 

SO 

40*1 

Union Csrblde 

$44»s 


4-4 

12/9 

4/7*1 

United Glass 

10/10*1 

+4d 

... 

54/4 

34/- 

Wlikinion Swd. 

54/4 

+21- 

2 7 



Oil 




643 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.577 

+ 13 

1-9 

143/3 

61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

138/9 

-+4/8 

2 6 

130/- 

67/- 

Burmah Oil 

128/- 

Fr.200 

+ 1/4 

2-4 

200 

I5S 

Cle. Patrolaa 

+ 20-1 

3-4 

8l*b 

44 

Continanul Oil 

$74*1 

»2*s 


46*a 

41 

Gulf Oil 

$42*1 

^ *• 

3-5 

63*a 

42*1 

Mobil OH 

$57*4 

+ 3*4 

3 8 

2404 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2300 

-52 

41 

74»a 

53*4 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$49*. 

-1 

... 

£33*4 

£20*4 

£30*4 

-'4 

2 3 

100/4*1 

5^1*. 

Shall Transport 

99/7*1 

XT 

2 3 

76*a 

sA 

Stsn. OH Calif. 

$47»t 

4 0 

44*1 

50*4 

Stan. OH Indiana 

$59 

*. 

3 6 

85*a 

66*4 

Stan. OH N.J. 

$76*4 

+•• 

4-9 

89*. 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

$88*4 

+ 7*4 

3-3 



GoM Minot—FInsneo 



192/4 

100/- 

OFSIT 

ISS/- 

1 1/3 

5-2 

£40*1 

£22*4 

Anglo-American 

£39*4 

« 

1-9 

82/3 

45/7*1 

Charter Coni. 

81/3 

I 1/9 

1-4 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

78/7*1 

H 2/7*1 

1-8 

214/3 

140/- 

General Mining 

200/- 

+ 10/- 

4 1 

555/- 

282/6 

J'burg. Cons 

555/- 

fl5/- 

1-4 

200/- 

129/4*. 

Rand Selection 

200/- 

+■ 14/4*. 

2 3 

275/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Minos B Motels 

275/- 

^ 10/- 

2 0 

30*. 

22*4 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.30*. 

+ 2*. 


1770 

1685 

Alustulsse 

Fr.S.I750 


2 2 

54*t 

42*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$54*1 

14*. 

3-5 

7/7*1 

4/IO*t 

AmtI. Tin Niger. 

5/1*. 

$63*4 


7 3 

44*a 

39*4 

Anaconda 

i 2h 

4 0 


35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

76/3 

i-15/3 

2 6 

80/- 

63/4 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

71/- 

+-!/- 

4 9 

£42*4 

£19*4 

Oe Beers Defd. 

£4I*« 

+ 3 

1 4 

109*4 

93 

Falconbridge 

$C.I07 



44*4 

36*4 

Inter. Nickel 

839 

+•4 


51*4 

37*4 

Kennecott 

$49*1 

*. 

4 0 

58/- 

10/9 

Lonrho 

55/3 

16/4 

1-8 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

72/- 

l2/4 

1 3 

95 

n 8 

Penarroya 

Fr.e4 

t3 3 

3 3 

50*4 

33*4 

Reynolds Metals 

$43*4 

i3'. 

2 1 

158/- 

92/4 

R.T.Z. 

154/4 

+6/4 

1-3 

45/i 

24/4 

Rhoksna 

26/-* 

24 9 

110/- 

44/- 

Roan Sel. Trust 

97/-* 

-•/- 

9-1 

235/. 

M7/I0*. 

Selection Trust 

220/- •! 

+24/11*4 

1-5 

2300 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I964 

-r2 

2 6 

150/. 

68/3 

Western Mining 

121/6 

+ 4/6 

0 1 

35/i 

22/3 

Zambis, Ang.-Am. 

30/4 

IS-B 


PlantaCloM, Etc 


3/Pi 

1/7 

Assam Cons'd. 

2/6 


12 0 

73/- 

55/- 

Cons. T. B Lnds. 

73/- 


11 1 

39/- 

22/10*1 

Guthrie 

38/4 

t 1/4*. 

7-1 

4/10*1 

2/4*4 

HighInds. B Low. 

4/10*1 

+ 2*. 

7 7 

i!i/4 

9/3 

Jokal 

9/9 

+9d 

(") 

5/4*, 

1/8*4 

Plantation Holdgs. 

5 /- 

-2*4d 

5-6 


Prices, 1 

948-49 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Jan. 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Lew 


IS, 1949 

week 

15 

14/3 

10/3 

X 

Express Dry. 'A' 

Fitch LovsH 

Geigy 

li/l'i 

18/9 

Fr.S.9500 

• 9d 
+9d 
+450 

4 9 

2 2 

0 5 

93*« 

4S*s 

Gentral Foods 

$BI*4 

+ l*b 

3-0 

42*1 

24 

General Mills 

$34^ 


2 3 

101/4 

49*. 

S: 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

99/4 

$67*1 


1-5 

2 5 

70/3 

31/- 

Herlicks Ass’n 

70/3 


2 2 

1846 

1314 

L'OresI 

Fr.l844 

0 9 

11,050 

5400 

Motta 

L5450 

50 


3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.$J4IO 

50 

i 4 

148 

135-1 

Perrier 

Fr.140 

-2 


100*. 

81*4 

Procter Gambit 

$86*4 

r l^ 

2 8 

45/4 

29/- 

RankS'HovIs 

40/4 

3d 

4 4 

78/9 

36/- 

Reckitt B Celm 

72/3 

,4/3 

2 2 

10/4 

9325 


Ross Group 

Sandos 

9/6 

FrS.9170 

1 Pid 

155 

2 1 

1 2 

24/- 

17/10*1 

Schweppes 

^>1 

1 1/9 

3 0 

21/3 

l2/4*t 

fillers 

Tate B Lyle 

17/9 

t 1/- 

3 9 

39/4 

32/9 

35/9 

* 1/9 

5-4 

20/- 

13/4*1 

Unlgate 

Unilever 

15/9 

, I'sd 

4-6 

84/- 

41/9 

68/4 


2-2 


191/3 

Unilever NV. 

261/3 

7*id 

2 5 

27/4 

United Biscuits 

45/6 

+-!/- 

3 0 



Motors, Aircraft 




24/7*1 

17/9*. 

Assoc. Enginrg 

22/3 

-1/- 

3 4 

18/0*4 

X" 

BLMC 

18/0*4 

+ 1/2*. 

31 

87*4 

Boeing 

$54*. 

+ 1 

2"7 

48*4 

34*1 

Caterpillar Tract. 
Chrysler 

$44*4 

-*. 

72*s 

48*. • 

$55*. 

‘4 

3 4 

134 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.112 

+ 2 


435 

381 

OaimlepBenz 

D420 

1 3*s 

2-1 

18/4*1 

22/Pi 

Dowty Group 

33/7*1 

-7'id 

3-0 


34/9 

2673 

Dunlop 

Flat 

44/6 

l1969 


3-5 

3 9 

X 

24/- 

41*4 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

X 

-1/7*. 

3 3 

2 2 

52/3 

39/3 

47/4't 

1/7*. 

3-4 

4P. 

46*4 

Goodyear 

$54*. 

t 1% 

2 7 

TOji 

39/9 

Hawker Siddelcy 

65/- 

-9d 

3-7 

47)- 

23/5*4 

Honda (EDR) 

35/9 

2 9 

274 

105 

Komaiiu 

Y.247 

+ 24 

30 

59*. 

40*4 

Lockheed 

$48*. 

1 1*. 


se 

43/4*. 

J. Lucas 


l7/3 

2 1 

14 

Meuey Ferguson 

SC.23 

i •• 


57H 

44*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

$47*4 

1 *4 

... 

894 

494 

Fr.847 

(27 

1 4 

301 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.208 

3 

3 8 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

PircTli-Spa 

Fr.l4l 

+ 1 9 

4 2 

4230 

3120 

L.3533 

-12 

3 1 

54/- 

42/Pi 

Rolls* Royce 

47/10*1 

+ 7'.d 

4 8 

10/9 

40/6 


Rootes Mtrs. 'A* 

9/9 

+7*id 


ik"‘ 

Smiths Indust. 

39/IO*a 

+ 2/1*. 

2 8 

208 

$ceyr*Omler*Pch. 

%I89 

I 4 

5 8 

449 

248 

Toyota Motors 

V.320 

-II 

2 5 

82*. 

59 

United Aircraft 

844 



639*4 

359 

280 

103 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 


+ 1*1 

1 14 

3 8 
10 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

21/3 

12/9 

2 7 

18/6 

11/3 

WHmot-Breeden 

18/1‘t 

■1 1/3 

3 0 



OfHca Equip., Photo. 


2 3 

324 

86 

Canon Camera 

YJ43 

+2 

84*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

874*. 


1 6 

343 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.270 

- 3 

2 8 

1748 

1350 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I554 

-6 

3 2 

71/4 

41/3 

Gestetner 'A' 

71/- 

-6d 

1 3 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y.275 

2 

2-2 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti PrIv. 

L.3073 

29 

2-8 

izii*. 


Ozalld 

Xerox 

37/4 

$240*4 

<4d 

1 M. 

3 1 
0-4 

59/3 


PaporB Publishing 

56/9 


4 4 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

+ 1/6 
-l‘.d 

23/- 

42/- 

15/- 

British Printing 

20/7*. 

3-4 

X 

BunzI Pulp B P. 

34/3 

,2/3 

1-8 

4rs 

Crown Zeller. 

$56*4 

1 '• 

39 

35/3 

24/7*1 

DRG 

31/9 

M/4 

4 2 

19/Pi 

15/4 

Int. Publishing 

17/2'. 

-+7'mI 

5 1 

14/- 

Kir* 

Invereik Paper 

13/1*1 

+2/- 

1 0 

30^. 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

$C.30*i 

+ 1 

V -8 

55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$39 

13/9 

SO/4 

14/6 

News of the WId. 

41/9 

4-5 

4(V4 

21/4 

S. Pearson 

37/9 

3d 

2 6 

39/4 

S6/4*f 

23/3 

Penguin Pub 

39/3 

3d 

IS 

34/6 

Reed Paper 


+ 3d 

4-7 

54/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith ’A' 

55/9 

- 3d 

3 2 

31/3 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

31/3 

4 I'sd 

4-5 

70/3 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

70/3 

+3/9 

3 4 

17/- 

7/4*1 

Proporty 

Capital B Counties 



2-1 

I7S/- 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hsmmarsns. ‘A’ 

Land Securities 


2-3 

1^6 

31/i*. 

5^6 

42/4 

17/0*4 

100/7*1 

3I/I'. 

+ l3/7*i 

+ i/lo*. 

1-0 

2-1 

25/4 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

55/- 

|9/4 

3-3 

17'/- 

6/^4 

Lon. Mcrch. Secs. 

17/- 

+?fcHi 

+5/- 

2-2 


14/6 

14/9 

Metropolitan Est B Pty 2^- 
St. Martins 37/3* 

2-1 

2-4 

Jii- 

ll/4*s 

470 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immobilalre 

*l!&3.. 


'i:? 

87/- 

41/4 

Stock Conversn. 

87/- 

+10/- 

0-4 



AlrllnMlihlppInf 


+ 1*4 


M*s 

24*4 

American Airlines 

$35*1 

2-‘9 

^6 

23/Pt 

Brit. B Comm. 

44/4 

+•3/9 

ll/Pi 

Cammell Laird 

21/1*1 

+ |/3 

2-9 

40/- 

11/4*1 

Cunard 

31/- 

+ 1/- 

4-8 

51/9 

2^10*. 

Furness Withy 

40/9 

+6/- 

4 9 

Sft 

9/* 

Harlsnd B Wolff 

25/4 

+2/10*1 

2-3 

1215 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.1304 

-34 

415 

i47*t 

Fai9-3 

+2-3 

3-2 

114 

76's 

Lufthansa 


-•i 

4-0 

7M 

X 

Oesan Steamship 

W/I's 

+ 1/4'. 

IPs 

Pan American 

$29*4 

+*• 

1-5 

SlTo*. 

28/9 

P. B 0. Defd. 

♦•/- 

-+•/- 

4-7 

S? 

Swan, Hunter 

31/9 

+4'id 

4-4. 

1040 

Swisulr (Bearer) 

Fr.S.$S3 

+8 

3-3 

50 


TWA 

$44*. 

+ 4*4 

2-1 

44S 

United Airlines 

$43*4 

+ IH 



Monay Markal Indicators 

Sterling recovered quickly from the unexpectedly lerge widening 
of the trede gep and by Wednaaday the epot rate against the 
US dollar was $2 3863—roughly '■ per cent higher than the 
previous week With demand flagging for dollars the forward 
discount on sterling continued to narrow The nae in Euro-dollar 
rates was checked dunng the week with 7-deys deposits com¬ 
manding a rate j per cent lower than laat week Deposits for 
3-months were unchanged at 7^% but the rate for UK local 
authority deposits for the same period hardened by '• per cent 
and the covered margin to New York again receded New York 
rates continued to rise. 


Treasury 

Bill Tenden 
Amount 

1 

9|.Day 
Average 
rate of 

Allettad 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

(C mn.) 
Offered 
91-Dcy 

Applied 

It Max. 

Out* 

Tender 

1968 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Rate* 

standing 

Jin. 

12 

ISO 0 

314 9 

148 II 49 


2.820 0 

Oct. 

II 

1500 

282 1 

130 4 79 

47 

1.900 0 

„ 

18 

140 0 

244 4 

129 10 44 

54 

1.920 0 

„ 

25 

130 0 

243 4 

129 10 28 

1 

1.930 0 

Nov. 

1 

120-0 

234 S 

131 0-47 

15 

1.910 0 


8 

120-0 

114 1 

131 S 81 

19 

1.080-0 

„ 

IS 

120-0 

239 4 

132 6 03 

40 

1,880 0 

„ 

21 

1400 

218 4 

134 4-48 

51 

1,840 0 

„ 

29 

120 0 

234 8 

135 9 47 

14 

1.830 0 

Dec. 

6 

120 0 

I9S L 

134 II 07 

59 

1,780 0 

„ 

13 

120 0 

222 0 

135 11-19 

53 

1.740 0 


20 

IIO-O 

172 0 

135 7 50 

70 

1.700 0 

\iw 

17 

HO-0 

190-7 

135 4-SO 

39 

1.710 0 

Jan. 

3 

100-0 

194-1 

135 5-70 

IS 

1.670-0 


10 

100 0 

188-1 

135 10-49 . 

47 

1,410 0 

* On January lOch. tenders far 9l*day bills. Ir£98 6s. Id. secured 


47 per cent, higher tenden being alloccad In full. The offir for 
this week was for £100 milJlon 9l>day bllli. 


Key Honey end Arbitrage Rates 
London: January IS 


Bank Rata 

% 

Eurs>*sterling deposits 

(from 7'.%. 19/9/48) 

7 

(in Paris). 


Deposit rates: 


2 days' notice 

8*1 

7 days' noi/ce 


3 months' 

10*4 

Clearing banks 

5 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

5*. 

Treasury bills 

6 35 

Local authorities 

7*. 

Carts, of Deposit 4 40 

3 months' fixtd ■ 


Starling: 


Local authorities 

7*. 

Spot rate 

$2-3863 

Finance houses 

8*4-8*. 

Forward dlieeunt 


Interbank rate 


(3 months') 

1*4 cents 

7 days' 

7*1. 

Forward cevar 


Treasury Bills 


(3 months'): 


3 months' 

4*hs 

Annual Int. cost 

3*0% 

Eur<i*dollar depositat 

Invaetmanc curr 

ancy: 

7 days' notice 

7*4 

Investment $ 

Sa^s% prem 

3 months' 

7*. 



Covered Arbitrage 


In favour of: 


Margins (3 men(hi') 


Last vmek % 

This week % 

Treasury Bills 


N York 2*4 

N. York 2".i 

Euro-dollar/UK loa 

kl 



authority loam 


N. York 3*4 

N. York 2**ii 

Euro-^lar/Buro starling 

London 

London *11 

Uncovared Arbitraga Harglns (7 doyz') 


Euro-^lar/UK local 



authority loans 


N. York *4 

N York *4 

Buro>dollar/lntorbank 

N. York *14 

N. York *.. 




Dedicated to increasing soil fertility 


An acknowledged leader in design, engineering, and con¬ 
struction for the process industries throughout the world, 
the Kellogg organization offers a complete service for the 
realization of economical fertilizer production facilities. 

Kellogg developed the world's leading process for the 
production of ammonia, principal source of fertilizer nitro¬ 
gen, and since 1965 has put into operation 27 large plants 
with capacities as high as 1,000 tons per^fay. The annual 
output from one large plant, formulated into balanced fer¬ 
tilizers, can help supply enough additional food to feed 
over 10-milllon people each year. 

A recent licensing agreement with Mitsui Toatsu of Japan 
supports Kellogg's braad'fertiiizer capabilities with 30 years 
of urea process experience. Produced from ammonia and 
carbon dioxide, urea has the highest nitrogen content of 
the solid fertilizers and is also an Important animal feed 
supplement. 


In phosphoric acid, the new Keltogg-Lopker process 
offers a more economic means of producing this basic in¬ 
gredient used for the manufadure of phosphorus-bearing 
plant nutrients. 

To provide additional chemicals for the formulation of 
multi-nutrient fertilizers, Kellogg offers economical State- 
of-the-art process facilities for the production of nitric acid, 
sulphuric acid, ammonium phosphates, ammonium nitrate^ 
ammonium sulphate, nitrogen solutions, superphosphates, 
and N-P-K granulation. 

Augmenting Kellogg's extensive capabilities in research, 
process design, and plant construction, is the organization's 
proven ability to plan and manage all phases In the eco¬ 
nomical establishment of large, grass-roots projects-an 
ability that has earned Kellogg a strong reputation for 
working closely with government and industry in building 
sound investments the world over. 
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He’s running it now 

For the moment President Nixon’s 
emphasis is on unity rather than 
progress—and wisely so. But soon 
he must lead his country; can 
he ?, page 9. Our Washington 
cc>rrc.spondcm considers this quiet, 
controlled inauguration, page 17. 
What is Mr Johri.son doing now ?, 
page 18. Backview cover picture: 
Sen FiVrrcit Dirkseii (left), RMN, 

i.nj. 


IN PLACE OF STRIFE 


A POLICY FOIL INDUSnUAL RELATIONS 


Barbara’s plan 

Mrs Castle’s reforms for the trade 
unions are ii.st’ful, but they 
naturally do not go far enough 
—and a Tory government will 
have to do better, page 10. In 
fact, it all ought to be a real 
political gift for Mr Heath, page 

42 . 
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0 death where is thy sting, O Mao thy victory ? 



It’s British planning 

No fireworks i.s I.ord Melchett’s 
new fiv»*-year plan for steel — 
which i.s a w'orry - *but there could 
be a bit up his sleeve, page 57. 


The burning time 

Jan Palach’s sacrifice emphasises 
how Mr Dubcek and his col¬ 
leagues are tinding it increasingly 
hard to reconcile the conflicting 
demands of the Russians and their 
own people, pages 14 and ;)R. 
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Sweet tooth empire ? 

One result of being the biggc.st 
sweet-eaters in the world is that 
the British make the. best .sweets 
—our American staff reports on 
American fears at the 1 lively com¬ 
petition from Kowntree s, page 




Roy’s rubbish 

Hattersley, not Jenkins—but just 
the same Mr Hattersley ought to 
have know'n better than to have 
made such u muck of redundancy 
policy, page 12. 


High, higher, highest 

What is Concorde going to cost ? 
Dark hints from the Crovemment 
seem to be preparing the country 
for more bad news, page bo. 
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Letters 


Lebanon 

Sir —Atirr rrading thi' articlr by your Beirut 
concspoiuleni (January 4lh), 1 would like 
to troiTfCi the assertion that I.rbanon "has no 
fc'dayeen iraininj; camps, and inhltration across 
Its border with Isiael is relatively slight." 

rile fact is that J.ebaiioM has foi a long 
while been giving its full support to the ter¬ 
rorist organisations and to sabotage activities. 
Ri'enuts have bi-en training in camps near 'J’ri- 
poli and in the area of Tyre and Sidon and 
could be M*en parading in uniform through 
the streets of those cities. No attempt was 
made to conceal recruitment for these bodie.s. 

Beiwieii .August and December lust year 
there were -a attacks on Israel from the 
Lebane.se border. A 1 Latah and other sabotage 
or.gani.s.itioii.s publish their eommiinicjues in 
Beirut and appeals for financial contributions 
appeal freely in the pre.s.s. 

I’ojssibly most signilieant of all, when 
as.sessiug tin- degree of government res[)()nsi- 
bilily lor these aimed forces .stationed on 
Lebaiiesi* teiiitoiy, was the .suggestion put 
forvsard in the Lebanese Parliament in 
November that it.s members should contribute 
regularly towards the* lerioiist groups.—A'oiirs 
faithfully, M Cooper 

Kenton, MiddleM'x 

Sir —We spend every year i! Lebanese aoo 
million on the army othcers so they w'on't do 
any coup d'etat. But vve* have had enough 
of it I'liey v\eie not capable of delending 
our only resources : [iride and tourism. More¬ 
over, they censored your aiticlc relating to 
the Lsraeli attac k of Be irut airport, for it might 
show us tile nakc'd teality. 

1 'oclay we .studemts ol the universities of 
Le banon- the Lebanese rniver.sity, the Arab 
L iiiversiiy, the .Saint Joseph L niversity and 
the .American I'nivirsiiy of Beirut—are on 
open siiiki' until 1.! months military .seivice 
for every I eb.'inc-.si ag<'d iH is instituted, until 
Lebanon'.s vital poii.s get land, sea and air 
protection, until the villagi's bordering Israel 
are armed against .1 pos.siblc' Lsraeli invasion, 
and until the i(’si.stanre moverru'nt becomes 
legal. -Yours faithfully, Mivi'apha KimuR 
Beirut 

Air Cargo 

Sir- Your article on .lir cargo (January 18th) 
criticise.s BOACI for e(|uipping its new cargo 
terminal at Heathrow with a computer con¬ 
trolled mechanical handling sy.siem to handle 
rapidly growing export and import cargoes 
in the iu7().s, instead of waiting to .sec the 
effects of the Boeing 747 and other giant air¬ 
craft. 

While it would be vain to claim that our 
approach to air cargo handling is the only 
right one, it is equally arrogant, in our 
opinion, to suggest that Pan American and 
Seaboard have shown more foresight in 
plumping for “ wide open space.s" in their 
terminals. A'our correspondent has failed to 
consider the very wide difference between 
each carrier in freqiienrie.s, peak hours, desti¬ 
nations, .service.s and mix of traffic, and there¬ 
fore in the planned funetion of the three 
terminals. 


BOAC believes that a huge proportion of 
its air fndghi for several years to come will 
he ill the form of small parcel.s, which will 
com lime to he loaded into the bellyholds of 
passenger aircraft. '1 he reason for this is 
ihr p.ittcni of destinations we serve, especially 
in Asia and Africa. On this as.sumption it 
was uece.ssary to plan u system that w'ould 
handle parcels in the fastest and most modem 
manner and in a way that would provide 
the greatest degree of control, but not of 
course to the exclusion of larger and multiple 
consignmcnt.s. The degree of control BOAC 
retjuires certainly cannot be achieved in a 
warehouse wuth only “ basic pallet loading 
and .stacking equipment,” which apparently 
Pan .American and Seaboard find adequate 
for their operations in the United Kingdom 
(not in the United States). 

The mechanical handling systems cho.scn 
for the BOAC cargo terminal are not as 
inflexible as you would have your readers 
believe. The sy.stems can be adapted and new 
ecpiipment added without great trouble or 
expcn.se to keep pace with the growth of 
containerised cargo, and there will also be 
ample space to handle unboxed freight.— 
Yours faithfully, Alan Ponsford 

Public Relations Director, 
British Overseas Airways C'orporation 
London, .VfT/ 

Immigration 

SiR--'Low'ard.s the end of your article (Jan¬ 
uary 11 th}, you counsel us not to condemn too 
readily the emotions or uiideresliinate the 
problems of those whose! pattern of life is 
changed by immigration. Might I suggest 
w'iih all rc.speci that you yourself had done 
just that over the previous 20-o<ld column 
inches, in particular by the use of that cheap 
and easy stereotype Alf Garnett. I suspect that 
many people who eon.sidcr themselves 
adversely affected by immigration are not in 
the least like Alf Garnett. (I suspect, in fact, 
that nobody is !) 'I'heir plight is certainly not 
a half-hour’s light entertainment. 

Like you, sir, I do not suffer as a result 
of immigration. 1 agree with you that there 
is no decent way of avoiding policies which 
must ignore the wishes of those who do. 
Since \vc cannot avoid injury, let us not add 
insult to It.—Yours faithfully, 

Desmond Lit/Patrick 

Burnt Common, Surrey 

Jerusalem 

Sir —Mr David Prciskel's claim (Ia*ttcrs, 
January nth) that "for 19 years . . . Jordan 
had prohibited Jewish worship in the old 
city, rcfu.scd access for such purposes and 
consistently ignored article VIII of the 
Israel-Arab Armistice Agrecmciu which made 
pmvisiun for such rights . . . " is unfounded 
and, indeed, misleading. I'lie failure of the 
arrangements embodied in the armistice 
agreements was caused by the repudiation by 
Israel of the 1949 declaration on holy places 
requested by the Palestine Conciliation Com¬ 
mission together with its subsequent rejection 
of all United Nations resolutions pertaining 
to the Palestine problem. 

Official records of the t2th session of the 
General As.seiiibly ad hoc committee annex 
to the summary records of meetings, volume I, 
1949, page show that while Kgypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria agreed, in response to an 
appeal by the Palestine Conciliation Com¬ 
mittee, ” to guarantee the protection of, arid 
free access to the Holy^ Places ... in 
the territories . . . occupied oy them,” Israel 
refused to do ro in response to a similar 


appeal. The reason why Israel adopted this 
attitude needs no explanation today. The 
June occupation of all of Jcnisalcm, together 
with the remaining part of Palestine, Sinai 
.ind the Golan Weights offers the answer.— 
Yours faithfully, Muhammad H. £i.-Farra 
P cnnaneiit Representative 
New York of Jordan to the United Nations 

The Cost of Rc^alty 

Sir —With reference to Mr Emrys Hughes’s 
comments (Letters, January iiih) on your 
article on the business of monarchy. Mr 
Hughes suggests that the duties of the 
monarch have lessened since the end of the 
Indian Empire. However, there is no evidence 
that the headship of the Commonwealth in 
its prc.sent form is any less burdensome than 
it was in George V\s lime, or in general that 
thi* work of the monarch is any less onerous. 
Many of the expenses .such ns the traditional 
ceremonies and the royal yacht are the visible 
appurtenances of any head of state and would 
exist whatever form of government this 
country had. The cost of the Prince of Wales’s 
iiix'c.stiture has already been greatly reduced 
and the present .sum of ii2oo,ooo will surely 
be covered if not bettered by the tourism, etc 
resulting from the ceremony. I'he amounts 
of money which so worry Mr Hughes are 
after all chicken feed compared with the 
va.st sums spent elsewhere by the Government. 

Mr Hughes apparently sees the monarchy 
as the next object for reform alter the House 
of Lords. I suggest that after reforming the 
second chamber it would be appropriate to 
proceed to the first, which is in considerably 
greater need of reform than the monarchy.— 
Yours faithfully, Ulick Luring 

London, Nd 

ffew Town Commuters 

Sir—Y our article (Jaiiuaiy 4th) which refers 
to ” self-Loniainmem *' in the new towns, 
gives a totally misleading impression. This 
is especially so in the case of Ifatfielil, where 
the largest industry (Hawker Siddeley Avia¬ 
tion Ltd) IS, unfortunately from the point of 
view of statistics, situated just outside the 
boundary of the designated area, although it 
is well within the town of Hatfield. 

I do not agree w'ith the writer that ” fans ” 
or " non-theorists ” have ‘‘ been reluctant to 
admit that people may commute from the 
new towns to work elsewhere.” It has always 
been expected that there would be interchange 
with adjoining town.s and villages. But it was 
hoped that lung distance mass commuting 
would be small, and in fact it is very small. 

Ligure.s from the Sample Gcilsus 1966, 
England and Wales, Workplace.s and I'rans- 
port Tables, Part I, sliow that of residents in 
employment in Hatfield (of whom there are 
11,570), 67.3 per cent work within the Rural 
District of Hatfield, and, if Welwyn Garden 
City Urban District (less than three miles 
away) Is also included, the total residents 
employed in the immediate area is 78.4 per 
cent; 88.85 per cent are employed within a 
radius of some 12 miles, and 92 per cent 
work within the county of Hertfordshire. Only 
6.5 per cent travel to Greater London. Of 
those who come in to work in the town of 
Hatfield, 1)6.3 P***" come from within the 
radius of five miles, and 91.8 per cent from 
Hertfordsliirc itself. Only 5.9 per cent com¬ 
mute from Greater London.—Yours faithfully, 

M. W. Biggs 
Manager, 

‘Commi.ssion for the New Towns 
Welwyn Garden City, HeUs 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Ministry of Power 

Director of Economics 

£5,625 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
the post of Director of Economics in the Ministry of Power. 
This post is central to the activities of the Ministry. The 
Director of Economics is involved in all major aspects of 
the Department's work on the formulation and assessment 
of fuel policy and relating the policies of each of the 
fuel industries to national economic requirements; the 
appraisal of the nationalised fuel industries' investment 
and pricing policies; and the study of particular decisions 
in the energy sector which may have wider economic 
implications. In just the same way he is concerned with 
the affairs-of the iron and steel industry, to the extent 
that they fall within the responsibilities of the Minister 
of Power. 

The Director of Economics is in charge of a small team 
of professional economists and he and his Division work 
very closely with the other professional Divisions of the 
Department as also with the administrative Divisions. The 
Director is expected to play a full part in the formulation 
and review of the central policies of the Department and 
in the development of new techniques of planning and 


analysis. He will be called upon to collaborate with his 
professional colleagues in other Departments on work 
involving the Ministry of Power. 

Qualifications : Candidates should have high professional 
standing as economists with published work to their credit. 
Experience of working on multi-discipline problems for 
Government or industry or in university research would be 
relevant and useful, as would professional experience on 
industrial problems akin to those of the fuel and power 
and steel industries. 

Terms: Permanent appointment, superannuable,: or on a 
temporary basis—two years in the first instance or a 
longer period by arrangement. Arrangements can be made 
to take over any employer's contributions to FSSU. 

Fuller details may he obtained by writing to the Civil 
Service Commission, 23 Savlle Row, London WIX 2 A A, 
or by telephoning Oi-734 6010, Ext. 229 (01-734 6464 
“Ansafone” service after 5.30 p.m.). At all limi\s please 
quote 7067/S. Closing date February 7th, 1969. 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 86 to 91. 

Inquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 
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Every Avis car 
comes with a 
free extra: 
Great 

car insuranca 


Here’s how it works. 

For one basic rental fee, you get 
one new Vauxhall car. With one 
basic glorious shine on its trim ex¬ 
terior. And one basic meticulous 
clean-up job on its comfortable 
interior. 

Plus this extra-one big, fat, fancy 
insurance policy Which includes 
unlimited coverage of public and 
passenger liability and unlimited 
coverage of property damage. 

In addition. Avis assumes respon¬ 
sibility for any fire and theft damage 
caused to the car. And collision 
damage in excess of C30 (For a 
small fee we'll even waive the £30 ) 

Furthermore, when it comes to 
insurance. Avis is not just broad¬ 
minded. We're also abroad-minded. 
As a truly International operation, we 
rent fme cars in countries all over 
Europe. And in each country, our 
cars are covered by outstanding In¬ 
surance protection. 


And when it comes to cars for 
business, we make it our business 
to offer you insurance packages 
especially designed for that kind of 
travel (Call Mr John Hambly at 
01-560 2258 and he^ll fill you In on 
the details.) 

Now. in case you’re wondering 
whyAvis offers such good insurance 
as a free extra, it’s because we really 
think of it as a basic essential. 

Which is exactly the way we want 
you to think of Avis. 

Avisrentacac 



ifo Avis Rent a (,ar Syslufti, Inc. A Worldwide* Si^rvKo of IT T 
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Costain has the man 
for the job 


Barry Natton is just completing the con¬ 
struction ot a £500,000 bus garage m I eeds. 
It's a big job tor a young man m his twenties, 
but Barry Natton already has more than 
enough technical skill, varied experience 
and self confidence to handle it. 

In war torn Nigeria he was one of the last 
men out ot Port Harcourt, having seen his 
staff to safety and secured the Joinery Works. 
He was arrested on three occasions and 
finally escaped in a canoe. 

Previously he had worked his way through 


apprenticeship and night school to become 
Costain's Unit Planning Engineer in the 
Midlands. 

Barry is one of the new breed of builders 
with both the strength ot character to get the 
best out ot his men and the ability to handle 
such things as critical path planning and 
labour cost control on a computer. 

Costain IS pfoud ot Barry and ot the 
hundreds like him, working in 19 different 
countries round the world. 

Many companies can acquire resources 

RICHARD COSTAIN LIMI' 


in plant arid even finance but a construction 
company Is only as good as its people. 

Whether it's building, dredging, mining, 
civil engineering or property development, 
Costain has the man for the job. 



1.111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. LONDON, SE1 
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He Still 


Has Not Spoken 


President NLxon aims to lead Americans “ foi-vvard together,” 
bill wliere is he going to lead them ? Does he know himself ? 
He has been competing for the Presidency off and on for ten 
years ; Ik* fought a long election campaign in 1968 ; he 
luis had over two months to collect his thoughts since then ; 
on Monday (see page 17) he addressed the nation and the 
world after taking die oath of office. Yet he has still not 
said what he is going to do. For the moment this may 
be just as well : going foi-ward is not a unifying undertaking 
and last year showed that Americans need—and that most of 
them want - unity more than anything else except peace, 
at home and abroad ; at present peace and unity mean 
much the same thing politically. So the new President may 
be wise to emphasise togetherness rather than progress to 
begin with. But what is he going to end with ? 

After eight years of dynamic government, with new 
activities being .started on their way with the same abandon 
;is in the days of the New Deal, a pause to take stock, to 
tidy up, is undoubtedly desirable. The Nixon Administration, 
taking over in a conciliatory, orderly, leisurely manner, is 
beginning as it evidently hopc!s to be able to continue and a 
great many people, in and out of Wasliington, are relieved at 
the prospect. A pragmatic Administration, playing things by 
ear, is what is wanted—for a while. The American electorate 
asked for a change last year and they are certainly getting it. 
It is good to cool off, provided that one does not freeze to 
death. It is good for a government to take things quietly, 
particularly while it is running itself in, provided that it 
knows how to bustle when the time comes. 

Events, and the Russians (who seem likely to find Mr 
Nixon more coolly congenial as a person than they did 
President Johnson), arc making it easy for the new President 
to start off in this .subdued way, although the Middle East 
may produce a crisis beforo he is prepared for it. Apparently 
he hopes to be able to give* priority to consideration of the 
Soviet offer to begin discussing n*strictions on nuclear missiles, 
although it may be some time before he is ready actually to 
open talks. It is hardly fortuitous, either, that Mr Nixon 
has been given a fair start over the war in Vietnam, with 
peace negotiations opening at last in Paris as his new 
representatives arrive. In this, as in most other matters, no 
one knows what Mr Nixon really intends to do, although 
on Vietnam secrecy and reluctance to make advance commit¬ 
ments arc excusable. He need not be in any hurry to commit 
himself at all 01 to make concessions for the sake of obtaining 
an early peace ; there is no election in the immediate offing. 


Meanwhih* it is already becoming possible to spend less 
on the war ; this also means a rediiclion in the inflationary 
pressure that is the other immediate problem which Mr 
Nixon has inherited. For this and other reasons the row over 
inflation seems to be working itself out without the new 
Administration having to take any drastic action. But here 
again, the experts whom Mr Nixon has appointed to the 
various economic agencies are not men who would be likely 
to act ovcr-drastically, to shoot down inflation if that also 
meant shooting down America’s prosperity. After all, it was 
Mr Nixon himself who paid the* price in 1980 of the 
Republican recession of the 1950s ; lie is not going to risk 
another one in the 1970s. And on gold the new Secretary of 
the Treasury now .sounds just like the old one. 

Once the negotiation on Vietnam is under way juid the 
inflation at home is under control, what is the new Adminis¬ 
tration going to do with the time on its hands ? The people 
who elected Mr Nixon are those' who wiuit Washington to 
interfere l<\ss in their lives. But they also want the Pn\sident 
to stop the rioting in the .slreet.s, and the people who have 
been respon.sible for that rioting—the Negroes and the 
dissenters—have becti remarkably, unnaturally, quie.scent 
.since the election. Maybe* the frenzied di.scontent of last 
summer has worn itsc'lf out ; c’ertairily if the war ends one 
main source of protest will end with it. But basically the 
di.ssentei’s arc* remonstrating against the* whole pattern of 
American life that has produced Mr Nixon. Thus dome.stically 
his great tc*st sc‘ems likely to comc! on civil liberties and Negro 
rights. It may not be fair to recall Mr Nixon’s first political 
.success, 20 long years ago, when he rode the postwar 
anti-communist tidci. But now another wave of reaction 
may be gathering in America ; if .so, the President must 
break it. 

His attorney general should be his lieutenant in this task. 
Little is known of the attitude of Mr Nixon’s attorney general, 
Mr John Mitchell, towards civil liberty but at least he has 
now pickc:d assistants who can be expected to enforce the 
Negro’s legal rights effectively. Most of the other Cabinet 
nominees have: been as uninformative as Mr Mitchell about 
what they intend to do in office. Many of them are competent 
businessmen; many of them arc wealthy; many of them have 
the administrative: experience that Mr Nixon lacks; none of 
them have shown themselves to be deep thinkers. New ideas 
might come from the seconds and thirds and fourths in com¬ 
mand of the various departments, but the bright young 
Republicans who are wanted for these jobs have not shown 
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any great readiness yet to go to Washington. Negroes are 
proving even more difficult to enlist ; they dare not be 
:i.ssociated with Mr Nixon for fear of losing influence with 
their own people. He has, however, i)ccn more successful with 
his White Hou.se staff appointments ; Mr Henry Kissinger and 
Mr Patiick Moynihan are both imaginative choices and may 
bring the new President the links with the intellectual com¬ 
munity that will increase understanding of what he is trying 
to do and that will be helpful when the lime comes for innova¬ 
tions. .Sooner or later that time must come ; the Republican 
Administration cannot occupy itself for ever with reorganising 
and pruning the Democrats’ social projects. 

In particular Mr Nixon himself cannot afford to do this. 
Only 43.4 per cent of those who went to the polls in 
November voted for him and the proportion which stayed 
away altogethcT \\a.s high even by American .standards. So 
if In* is to be re-elected in 1972 he must broaden his appeal. 


More important, if he is to govern the country in the mean¬ 
time, he must start to broaden his appeal now. Apart from 
anything else, he has to get his legislation and his appro¬ 
priations through a Congress controlled by Democrats. A 
President should be, must be, far more than a party man and 
Mr Nixon showed his realisation of this in his inaugural 
address. In the process of widening the base of his support 
he may also succeed in building a lasting new coalition of 
the centre around the prosperous working middle-class, 
pulling the last props out from under the old Democratic 
coalition. Mr Nixon is an expert and subtle politician. He is 
a determined and single-minded man. But he has still to 
show the sophistication needed to grasp the complexities of 
his own country’s situation and of the world’s. He has the 
toughness of the political survivor, but has he the courage 
to do what needs to be done ? The signs of greatness, if they 
do come, seem likely to come painfully slowly. 



IK ptKd nr 

(.1 Mil IllaliOXs 


In Place of Policy 


Mrs Castle's proposed Industrial Relations Bill is not very strong meat. But 
it should help to prepare, rather than queer, the pitch for later reform 


Mrs Barbara Castle intends to wait until the 1969-70 par¬ 
liamentary .session before introducing an Industrial Relations 
Bill to implement the proposals in her white paper “In Place 
of Strife “ (Cmnd 3888). The Conservatives expect to come 
to power in or before Mar('h 1971 and to introduce more 
effective Icglslcition in the 1971-72 session. The debate now 
raging is therefore about what is probably a very temporary 
measure. The important (piestion is whether this first inhibited 
try will help to prepare the pitch for proper eventual reform, 
or whether it may start everybody off irretrievably on the 
wrong foot. “ Everybody " in this context means mainly the 
institutions concerned : the new Commission on Industrial 
Relations (CIR), the old Trades Union Congress (TUC), 
Mrs Castle's own refurbished ministry (DEP), and the new 
and misleadingly named Industrial Board (which is really 
a clutch of new industrial arbitration and other courts). 

.Some people .11 e worried that the (UR has been 
devalueil at the oul.sei l)ecau.se the Government, as part of 
Its effort to .sell the white paper to the trade unions, has 
appointed the 64-year-old Mr George Woodcock as its first 
chairman, nine months before he was going to retire from 
his general .secretaryship of the TUC—and Mr Woodcock 
these days has hetome a force <nily for inertia. But, under 
the Castle plan, the CIR does not look like an important 
or innovative force anyway ; it will merely be a sort of 
standing jianel for future courts of inquiry, without a large; 
permanent .staff or other accoutrements of real influence. The 
white paper reveals that all collective and procedural agree¬ 
ments entered into by any firm with more than 5,000 
employees will have to be registered with Mrs Castle’s I)EP, 
which intends to exert the. real power, 'fhe DEP will look 
through these, and refer .some of the horribly untidy ones 
in (say) the engineering indu.siry, plus any normal court of 
inquiry matters, to gentle probing by the CIR. Courts of 
inquiry always have a trade union member anyway, and 
there Is no harm in having Mr Woodcock available on per¬ 
manent tap. 

Mr Woodcock’s departure has brought his former number* 
^two, the 6o-ycliV-old Mr Victor Feather, into the role of 
*^;^cting general'?‘fccreiary of the TUC for the next eight 
'months, Imd pnjbKbly t)f actual general secretary for the next 
four years. ‘ vil^^^ather is a liright and hiiniorous little 


.sparrow of a man. The one way in which he could make, hi.s 
mark in Briti.sh history between now and his retirement in 
early 1973 would be to get the TUC to do what the Co-opera¬ 
tive movement rather bravely did in the 1950s : namely set up 
a committee of friendly outsiders and efficiency experts—it 
would have to exclude all existing trade union leaders from 
its membership—to make public recommendations to the 
movement on how it should totally reconstruct its directorate 
and manner of operatioas for the modern world. One doubi.s 
if this will be Mr Feather’s approach, but it is high time 
the TUC did get its own unexpected Pope John. 

Meanwhile, Mrs Castle is collecting within her own mini¬ 
stry any small new powers of decision-making that her Bill 
will create. Mr Heath has criticised this increase in the 
“ minister’s personal powers,’’ on the ground that such 
decisions should not be left to the “ political whim of a mini¬ 
ster,’’ but .should be taken by an outside body in accordance 
with the law laid down by Parliament. No doubt he is right 
for the long term, but it is difficult to be too horrified that 
between now and 1972 the minu.scule decisions suggested 
will temporarily devolve on a ministry which may do some¬ 
thing, rather than on Mr Woodcock's CIR which would 
do nothing. Mrs Castle’s three main new powers are : 

(1) She will be able to issue an order requiring a secret 
ballot before the calling of an official strike. This will be a 
discretionary power, and will therefore obviously only be 
used when the minister thinks that otherwise a majority 
of union members might be conscripted into a strike against 
their will. Anybody who opposes this clause is being quite 
shamelessly undemocratic. 

(2) She will be able to order those involved in an 
unofficial strike to desist for up to 28 days, while an 
authorised procedure for settling disputes is used, or a 
court of inquiry looks into the matter. Unfortunately, these 
proposed “ conciliation pauses ’’ look less and less like a 
radical measure. The intention is to use them for only a iiny 
minority of the two thousand or more unofficial strikes thkt 
break out annually in Britain, and there will be no new 
contractual power to ensure that settled procedural agree- 
ingnts arc not broken again and again. 

(3) Po.s.sibly more important, the minister will be able 
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to make an order that employers should or should not 
recognise particular unions, although only after a court of 
inquiry by the CIR. This could stop some inter-union 
disputes. For example, after the passage of Mrs Castle’s 
Industrial Relations Bill, the unions who are threatening to 
precipitate a steel stoppage this weekend, because they won’t 
w(jrk with members of the supervisors’ union, could be 
fined by the new Industrial Board. 

I’hese new industrial courts will reejuire some scrutiny. 
They arc to be of the usual inefficient tripartite kind—a trade 
unionist and an employer under an independent chairman— 
and will deliver a whole range of judgments, some of which 
are appropriate to such an arbitrational procedure, but some 
of which should certainly be a matter for properly constituted 
courts of law instead. The new courts’ remit will include the 
power to impose fines on employers, unions or individual 
strikers who disobey or ‘‘ use coercive action ” against any 
of the orders about conciliation pauses, secret ballots, or 
recognition of particular unions’ rights to negotiate ; they 
will also be able to hear complaints by “ individuals of unfair 
or arbitrary action by trade unions resulting in substantial 
injustice ”—although, quite improperly, Mrs Castle’s white 
paper lays down that in these cases the board (which will 
be able to award damages or order admission or reinstate¬ 
ment to a union) will consist of two trade union officials and 
an independent chairman, with no employers’ representative 
on it. In addition, prestrnt indu-strial tribunals will be allowed, 
rightly, to hear appeals from workers who say that they have 
been dismissed from their employment without a “ valid 
reason.” 

Although this sprouting of new arbitrational bodies will 
need to be watched, this new thinking could help pave the 
way for the one legal n*form in British industrial relations 
that is most obviously needed. Pace Mrs Castle, the Conser- 
\ ati\cs are right in saying that collective agreements urgently 
need to bt‘ made legally binding in Britain, whatever the 
wishes of the parties to them. In the United States tin* indus¬ 
trial relations system today is founded upon close to 100,000 
separate private contracts between management and labour 
wlii( h forbid unofficial or other strikes during the contracts’ 
term. Sudden grievances in the middle of contract periods are 
sent to arbitrators ; the parties agree in advance that their 
ekeisions must be accepted as final and binding. As Mr 
Theodore Kheel ,the leading American consultant on labour 
relations, has said (.see the i.ssue of Atlantic, for January 1969) 
th(‘ reason why the economic damage done by unofficial 
strikes in Britain is so “ enormous,” and why they impede 
capital investment and pmper corj^oratc planning and every¬ 
thing else in Britain, is that British management nowadays 
enjoys no “ predictability ” in day-to-day relations with 
employees : the British manager “ doesn’t know when the 
hell he’s going to be hit by a strike, and he ha.s even less idea 
how to settle it, except by giving in.” 

The next move in Britain is going to have to be to gel 
British industrial relations on to this footing of legall)i 
enforceable contracts which forbid wildcat strikes, and with 
compulsory arbitration of grievances during the contracts’ 
term by a growing arbitrational mechanism which will need 
to be regarded as respectable by both sides. The mechanism 
that is now being extended through the Industrial Board and 
the industrial tribunals may serve as a nucleus. Unfortunately, 
the country will have to wait for a Conservative government 
before these laws on contract are enacted. Mrs Castle does 
promise one small advance. At present, agreements between 
employers’ associations and trade unions (as distinct from 
those between individual employers and trade unions) 
generally cannot be made legally binding in any circum¬ 
stances, even ii both parties say they want it. Now they will 
be allowed to be, but the white paper adds hastily that 
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the Bill will further pro{X)sc that agreements could be made 
legally binding only by an express written provision in the 
agreement. It would thus have no effect on the legal status 
of existing agreements, or of future agrecinonts, if the parties 
did not expressly deride in writing to make them legally 
binding. 

To the mild proposal that Britain .should change the bias 
of the law so that collective agreements become legally binding 
unless the parlies .specifically state their intention to the 
contrary,” the white paper says weakly that reform of the 
content of procedural agreements is the most urgent priority, 
and that “ unions arc not likely to co-operate with cnthiisia.sm 
in this if they feel it is merely a first sief) to coerce them into 
legal commitments they do not want.” To lh(‘ most desirable 
proposal, which most foreign researchers would rightly judge 
that Britain needs— namely, a law that made all collective 
agreements legally binding in the normal way, whatexer the 
wishes of the parties, and that preferably laid on the Govern¬ 
ment or a public agency the respoasibility foi- initiating court 
proceedings against those striking in breach of agreement— 
the white paj)cr bombinates with insular primness : “It is 
difficult to imagine anything morr calculated to weaken the 
machinery of collective bargaining.” If one is talking about 
weakening Britain’s present dangerous machinery of collective 
bargaining, three cheers. 

The Govcniment is also treading with only very gingerly 
step dow'ii the other most important path to trade union 
reform. The Economist has long argueti tliai the exceptional 
legal privileges granted to trade unions untler the 1906 Act 
should apply only to unions whose* rules arc regisrered with, 
and approved l;y, a Registrar ; and that he should 
progressively give warning to unions that they can be 
excluded from registration if the^y operate certain restrictive 
practices or offend in particular othei- ways. Mrs (iastle now 
agrees that “ unions will be required to have rules governing 
certain matters (e.g. admission, discipline, disputes betwxx*n 
the union and its members, elections, strike ballots, and the 
appointment and function of shop stewards) and to register ” ; 
those that do not register can be fined by the Industrial Board. 
But the white paper specifically continues : “ Unions will be 
free to frame rules to meet their f)wn requirements and the 
Indirstrial Relations Bill will not {)ropose that there should 
he provision for them to be challenged except on the grounds 
that they do not adequately cover the .subjects sjjecified.” 

However, two other legal reforms are promi.scd, which 
could have wider effects than mo.st people (possibly including 
Mrs (Castle) have yet realised : 

(1) All but the smallest unions will he required to have 
profe.ssional auditors to look into their accounts. It is fantastic 
that this has not been required long ago. 

(2) Under one of the most absurd provisions of tlic 1906 
Act, unions at pre.sent cannot be sued for actions in tort 
(such as for libel or negligence). The 1970 Act will allow them 
to be, cxccpt~says the white paper—“ in the circumstances 
of a trade dispute.” I’he white paper goes on soothingly : 
“ 'Fhe Government agrees with the TUG that this change will 
only be acceptable if the definition of a trade dispute 3 s 
watertight, and will consider carefully what changes (if any) 
should be made in the present definition for this purposi!.” 
After any such joint draughtsmanship, both sides m.iy (ome 
in for a shock from the judicial bench. It Is que.stionabl(‘ it a w 
high court judge can be persuaded that any definiiiou ^<1 
the term “ trade dispute ” can decently be stretched to cover 
a strike called because the workers do not like the quality of 
the cream buns in the canteen for tea. 

Mrs Castle’s coming Bill will clearly not go even nearly 
far enough. But very, very slowly, the wagons headed for a 
long overdue reform are beginning to roll. 
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Redundancy Rubbish 

The new redundancy payments Bill which Mr Roy Hattersley foreshadowed on 
Monday is a product of Britain's machinery for taking wrong decisions at 
its bumbling worst 


'l"hr Govemmcni is to nisii forward a new redundancy 
payments Bill, and a classic example of sloppy non-thinking 
It is Rfnng to he. Britain’s pre.seiU fairly generous redundancy 
jjaymenls lo dismissed workers have been one of the few' 
really c^llicient economic reforms of the last live years. They 
have made it easier (hecaii.se more humane) for declining 
indirsliies lo get rid of the surplus staff whom they have long 
known they do not need, thus freeing them to look round for 
jobs in <*xj)anding industries with labour .shortages. This 
greater scope for switches of workers is what succe.ssivc 
economic squeezes are also designed to create, albeit much 
more p«iii4fully. I’Afn if these redundancy payments were 
made wholly out of the public pur.se, they w'ould on balance 
Im* a force helping taxes to be brougfit dowm, in.s!ead of put 
up. By facilitating a needed shake-out of labour, they do some 
of taxation s work for it. 

7’he redundancy payments do not come out of the public 
pmse, so from the 'rreasury’s point of view they should be 
twice ble.ssed. Insteatl, the t reasury is at pre.sent rather cross 
.iboiit them, since the fund behind the payments has lun into 
an accumulated JL17 million deficit. This has been partly 
because more people have become unemployed than w\'is 
oiiginally expected, but chiefly because deficits have always 
been bound lo recur almost annually as a re.sult of the fund’s 
lixed-rate form of finance. I he fix<‘d rates paid by employers 
into the fund are now, afier .several hoists, is 3d a week for 
each cnijiloyed man and 7d for each employed woman, but 
benefits are calculated on the final earnings of the redundant 
worker, which (unle.s.s the country hits a major depression) 
aie naturally going lo increase all the lime. 

la:onomi.sis have argued from th<‘ beginning that the 
scheme should be financed by a levy expicssed as a perccntagi* 
of earnings, so that contributions would ri.se automatically as 
w ages were inflated. Any deficits in the fund would then occur 
.solely as a result of unemployment temporarily rising above 
expectation, and these should be met (on the most orthodox 
Keyne.sian grouiuls) by deficit finance. But, although economic 
logic always argued this way, it is true that, at the passage ol 
the original 1965 Act, it was not aigued \ery strongly. Theie 
was a special rea.son foi this. 

'!'(» be brutally diplomatic : there are many other features 
of eeonomicalK .sensible national n*dundancy schemes which 
make them sitting ducks for a.ssault b\ traditional opponents 
-^for example, there are bound to be .s<niie east's of eollusion 
between employers and departing employees to draw pay¬ 
ments improperly, all bough tribunal judgments have 
slopped these fairly well—and it tlid not seem worth while to 
c(jmplica(e the mailer hy also trying to use the 1965 Act 
for the always difficult purpose of educating the Treasury into 
slightly po.st-Gladslonian methods of finance. So the course 
chostTi by the forces of rea.son in Whitehall was not 
to figln for pure economic logic in tfie financing provisions 
of the Bill, hut to gird them.selves for the fights that would 
regularly occui as the fixed-rale contributions and rising 
benefits inevitably threw the scheme into deficit. 

Disapptiintingly, when the 196H fight over this came round, 
the Confederation of British Industry was in ont' of its (now^ 
fortunately rather rare) right-wing fits of the grumps. It 
intimated that one of th<' ways the fund should be made 
solvent was by cutting payments lo some rediiiidant workers, 
'fhe Govi'inmciU luus been (juite right to 1 eject this. But it 


flinched in its talks with the CBI from the obvious course 
of raising the fixed-raU’ contributions paid by employers once 
again, apparently because somebody thought that this could 
he uniquely attacked as “putting Ihe burden upon industry.” 
I’his week Mrs Castle’s Under-Secretary, Mr Roy Hattersley, 
therefore announced to the Commons that the chosen method 
was to he to make individual employers who sack people pay 
for more of the jjayments. Hitherto employers have drawn 
from the national fund two-thirds of the redundancy 
entitlement earned by individual w'orkers with years of service 
under the age of 41, and all of the redundancy entitlement 
earned hy years of service over the age of 41. Now they will 
draw only one-half in each ca.se. 

CoiLsider this, now', in the full flower of its absurdity. I’his 
latest scheme, of course, “ puls the burden on industr7 ” ju.st 
as much as a ri.se in fixed-iate contributions would. But it 
puls it on at j^reci.sely the wTong individual places and times. 
Firms which ought, for efficiency’s sake, to reduce the num¬ 
bers of workers they employ will now', in effect, have to pay 
an intTea.s(*(l fine w'hencvcr they sack those workers—even 
although Mr Jenkins is .simultaneously increasing taxes iuid 
credit .squeezes w'ith the precLst' object of getting them lo 
sack those workers. Moreovei, these fines will lie laigc'ly 
used, according to Mr Hattersley on Monday, to pay 
back the deficit that the fund has accumulated in the past, 
fhe other half of the- finances of the fund will continue to 
rest on tlie fixed-rate contribution, which will go on plunging 
the fund into new curn'nt deficits. So the precedent has 
pre.sumably been stn that the new fine for obeying the wishes 
behind Mr Jenkins’s economic policy will be steadily 
increased. 

True, Mr Hattersley on Monday claimed the small virtue 
that firms will now not get more money from the fund for 
.sacking over-41-year-olds than under 41-year-olds ; the 
cia/y former cliflcrcntiation had actually laased a greater- 
proportion of such workers to be made redundant. Of course, 
the original Bill should have been pitched the other way 
round, and encouraged firms to concentrate their sackings on 
younger workers (w'ho are generally more mobile). But the 
neutralising of this idiocy does not compensate for the Bill's 
mass manufacture of new ones. 

Progressive MPs of all parties should be begged to 
join to throw the Bill out. Phis is not a party matter, 
liecausc some of the Tory que.stions on Monday actually 
managed to be more silly than Mr Hattcrsley’s replies. It is 
not the .sort of i.s.sue on which a Government would fall ; 
at the firet sign of revolt on such a minor Bill, ministers would 
rush to change it. Backbenchers do not have much power 
in the pre.sent dreary state of Parliament. But they ought to 
he able to strike blows occasionally against one of Britain's 
real national disadvantages : namely, the dreadfully con¬ 
voluted system of decision-making whereby ministers—after 
consultations with committees of civil servants of very differing 
degrees of economic numeracy, with CBIs and TUCs with 
difrerent axes to grind, with political colleagues always intent 
on doing something not for its ow'n sake but because of the 
possible effect it may liave on something else—all too often 
end up with compromise proposals on even minor matters that 
can lay claim lo literally no sense w'hatever. This is a prime 
ex;*#i{)le of .such an occasion— up with which an informed 
Parliament should not put. 



THh KCONOMISr JAM ARV J), lC)t)g 


**rm the most 
important man 
inthewortd 



at hasty that's how SAS makes me feel" 


Comfort. Splendid food. Pretty and efficient 
hostesses. And service with a smile. That’s what 
I like about flying SAS. 

You won’t find SASpitality in the dictionary, 
but a lot of people talk about it. Enthusiastically. 




GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 


Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London—01-734 4020, Bristol—0272 292139, Birmingham—-021-643 4778/9 
Manchester—061-832 8431. Newcastle—0632 21544. Glasgow—041-248 5832, Dublin—779318. 
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Between Palach and Dubcek 

If Mr Dubcek goes on losing the Czechoslovaks' confidence the Russians 
will treat him as expendable 


The* self-immolation of Jan Palach has plunged the Czechs 
and Slo\ aks into a crisis that is the direct result of, and may 
well turn out to be as serious as, the Russian invasion of last 
August. 'I'o say this is not to reflect on the courage of the 
voiiiig man himself. Whatever doubts are now being cast on 
the mental state of the others who have followed his example, 
no one has liicd to suggest that Jan Palach was not in his 
light mind v\hen he set hims(‘lf alight in the streets of Prague. 
Kven tlii‘ ofliciaJ jiarty paper Rude Pravo described his 
m Lir)n as a premetlitated political protest.” He sacrificed 
himstdf- in a de.speratf' attempt to halt the Dubcek govern¬ 
ment s steady letreai from the aims it had set itself before the 
Russian tanks rolled in. 

’l'h<‘ tragedy is that Jan Palach’s sacrifice may make 
things woise. He ha.s (ertainly shaken the Czechs and Slovaks 
out of the de.spairing ajiathy into which many of them were 
beginning to sink (see page 38). His action has firmly 
cemented iht growing solidarity of the students and 
intellectuals with the trades unions, which has been one of 
die most remarkable devf’lopinents in Czechoslovakia in 
leient weeks. Put even if Palach’s dying pica for no more 
Inirnan .sacrifices is largely heeded—and it is far from certain 
that it will be—his death has greatly Increased the likelihood 
that Cl/echoslovakia’s liberals will demand concessions from 
the gnvernm<‘nt by other means. They are bound to feel that 
if they do not they will have let Jan Palach die in vain. 

but th<‘ demands for which the students arc pressing 
hardest are precisely tho.se which the government can least 
aiToid to grant if it wishes to avoid falling disastrously foul 
of the Ru.ssians. The students are demanding the restoration 
ol freedom of expression in general, and the abolition of press 
<en.sorshi|) in particular. In fact, for most of the time since 
August, tlie Czechs and Slovaks have been expressing them- 
s<lvr.s with a freedom wdiich, although less than it was 
btfoM* Augusi is still unparalleled in other commun¬ 

ist (omit lies, riie })ie-piiblication eensorship of the press, 
whiih w as abolished last spring, has never been reintrodueefl. 
I'lie pre.ss eensois it.self and, with a sizeable dash of di.scretion, 
h.is kept a me.Lsiire of its pre-August freedom. It has plainly 
been far too uninhibited for the Russians, who have been 
relentlessly urging the government to tighten its press controls. 

Ollier student demands also run directly counter to 
Ru.ssian wishes. One is the fixing of a definite dale for tin* 
party congress that should have been held last September, 
Another is for fresh elections to the parliamentary institutions 
set up under the new federal eonslitution. The Russians have 
vetoed the congress and elections becau.se both would provide 
channels llirough which liberal—and anti-Rus.sian -opinion 
<0111(1 express itself. The accumulated evidence of recent 
weeks that insubordinate feelings arc still very much alive 
will hardiv make the Russians want to lift their veto. 

Yet another .student demand i.s for a ban on the illegal 
(because it has not been registered with the proper author- 
ilir.^) distribulion of the Soviet occupation newspaper Zpravy. 
This lias become a major issue, not because the paper itself 
is of anv c onsec|ueru e- -probably hardly anyone bothers to 
read it but becau.se its ill<*gal di.stribution symbolises the 
Sov iet disregard for Czcclioslovak sovereignty. It ‘ was 
reported on Wedne.sday that the judicial authorities in one 
district of Moravia had banned the paper. If this is true, 
and if tlie government allows other judicial authorities to 


follow suit, and if the Russians do not put their foot down, 
then Czech national feeling can enjoy a considerable triumph. 
But it is a lot of ifs. And even if this hated symbol of the 
Russian occupation is removed, the reality will remain, 
unchanged and undiminished. 

It is this reality which has increasingly come between the 
(.Izechoslovak people and their rulers in recent months. Many 
ordinary Czechs and Slovaks may scarcely even sec a Russian 
soldier in the distance. The men in power have their Russian 
masters on the end of the telephone by day and by night. 
They have had a fair degree of success in evading or circum¬ 
venting RiLSsian wishes. But they have nec essarily often had 
to be less than frank in their dealings with the general public, 
and their assurances of continued belief in the pre-invasion 
programme of reform, however sincerely meant, have 
become increasingly unconvincing. What is one to think when 
a leader blames a small group of “ extremists ” for views 
which everyone knows are shared by virtually the whole 
country ? 

The Rus.sian occupation has had one effect on (Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s leaders, and a quite, different one on the country 
as a whole. Mr Dubcek and his colleagues have become 
increasingly divided over how far they can go in defying 
the Ru.ssians. The rank and file of the population have grown 
increasingly embittered at the thought of surrendering the 
new freedom they briefly enjoyed hist year. Inevitably the 
result is that even Mr Dubcek’s popularity is on the wane. 
Almost certainly there is a point at which he and his colleagues 
would stick; they would probably re.sign if they w<‘r(‘ asked 
to carry out mass arrests of liberal-minded intellec tuals. But 
they have not yet persuaded their people that their heels arc- 
being dug in. 

The Russians may scK)n feel the j)rc\seiu leadershij) is 
expendable. What use would they have for men who have lost 
both their popularity and their ability to control the people’s 
dissatisfaction with the consequences of the occupation Mr 
Smrktwsky may .soon be the only top Czeeho.slovak leader to 
retain both his popularity and his infliienet*, unimj^iairecl, and 
he is not going to u.se either on behalf of the Russians. In any 
cas% the Ru.ssians m.ay feel compelled to demonstrate, onc e 
and for all, that the practice of self-immolation gets nobody 
anywhe^re. If they do not it might .spread even farther than 
Budapest. 

In a t«*levi.sion addre.ss on Monday President Svobfxla .said 
that if Czechoslovakia fell into anarchy and disorder “ some¬ 
body else ” would have to take over the government. What 
he probably had in mind was a direct Russian military 
dictatorship. This cannot now be ruled out if the Czcxlio- 
slovaks persist in their deterrninati(jn to remind Mr Dubcek 
of his goal of “ socialism with a human face.” 

If this disaster is avoided, it will bc! because the Russians 
are not prepared to accept the effect such a step would have 
on some of their other objectives. It would severely damage 
their chancc-s of an understanding with the new American 
Administration. It would virtually guarantee that the com¬ 
munist summit conference, now due to meet in Mcxscow in 
the spring, would be a humiliating waste of time. But it might 
r\pt take much for the Russian leaders, with bullets whistling 
ne ar their heads in Moscow, to stmd their tanks into Prague 
all over again. 
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The typewriter 
that multiplies 


It also adds and subtracts. Electronically. In milliseconds. 

It's like no typewriter you've ever seen. It's about the 
size of an ordinary office typewriter. Yet it's a full-fledged 
billing machine. 

We call It the 5005 COMPUTYPER* electronic billing 
machine by Friden. 

You program the 5005 with snap-on cartridges, not 
wired panels. That makes changing applications as easy 
as loading one of the new instant cameras. The program 
in each cartridge is prepared by us to solve one of your 
particular billing and accounting problems. 

The 5005 performs all flgurework at electronic speeds. 


It automatically positions the document for every entry. 
And its stored program can be instantly modified by 
touching keyboard controls. 

Optional accessories include a tape punch to capture 
selected data for further processing, and special form 
handling devices. 

Your girl can learn to use a 5005 in a single afternoon. 
From then on, your company will enjoy all the speed and 
economy of electronic billing—at a price that's within the 
smallest company's budget. 

For a demonstration, call your nearest Friden office. 
Or write to Friden International S.A., P.O. Box 291, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 

Friden 

DIVISION OF SINGER 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK • FOUNDED 1784 BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Consolidated 

Statement oj Condition December 31,1968 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$ 454,038tll3 

Investment Securities 

U. S. Government Obligations. 145,044,131 

U. S. Government Agency Obligations • . 20,407,065 

Obligations of States and Political 

Subdivisions. 165,131,257 

Other Securities. 4,506,406 

Loans. 809,570,077 

Lets reserve ej $15,781,330 

Federal Funds Sold. 64,400,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 19,417,280 

Customers* Acceptance Liability. 18,846,675 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 9,537,467 

Other Assets. 12,666,042 

Total Assets.$1,723,564,513 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits 

Demand.$ 985,077,995 

Savings. 37,191,848 

Time. 338,891.975 

Overseas Branch. 1(^4,131,084 

Total Deposits . 1,525,292,902 

Borrowed Funds. 12,270,000 

Bank’s Acceptances Outstanding. 19,272,370 

Lest $9,24"', 461 held in portfolio 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 6,822,934 

Unearned Income. 1,669,069 

Other Liabilities. 31,896,875 

Total Liabilities. 1,597,224,150 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock 

Preferred Stock—$4 Cumulative Convert¬ 
ible, par value $75 per share, 296,150 
shares authorized, 296,050 shares out¬ 


standing . 22,203,750 

Common Stock—par value $ 15 per share, 

2,092,300 shares authorized, 1,796,250 

shares outstanding. 26,943,750 

Surplus. 41,006,000 

Undivided Profits. 36,186,86 3 

Total Capital Accounts . 126,340 ,363 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts . . . $1,723,564,513 


Assets carried at $93,313,819 were pledged for 
various purposes as required or permitted by law. 


TRUSTEES 


H. Adams Ashforth George H. Lbsch 

Albert B. Ashfortk. Inc, CeltnU^Falmelive Cempawt 


Euiott Averctt 
PradJent 


Jervis J. Babb 
/feuTrerk 


WiuiAM R. Biggs* 
Washiniton, D. C. 

Charles M. Buss 

/few Tork 


Dean Mathey 
Honomrj Chairman 


Thomas F. Milbank 

/few Tork 


[ULUN S. MyRICK* 
u American ColUEOeJ 
Life Underwriters 


Edgar M. Bronfman 
Joseph £. Seattram & Sons, Ine, 

Henry C. Brunie 

Stamford Conneclieu 

Walter Bures 

/few York 

Alexander Galder, Jr. 

Union CamP Corporatton 
, Hugh R. Chace* 

Senior Executive Vice President 


M. Nielsen 
The Babcock dr WiUmt 
Company 


S. Barksdale Prnick, Jr. 

S, B. Penick O Company 
Division ^ Corn 
Products Company 


John G. Philufs 

Ine Louisiana Land and 
Exploration Company 


Alger B. Chapman 
Squibb Beech-/fut, inc. 

Arthur 11 . Dean 

Sullivan 6 Cromwell 

Eli Whitney Debevoise 

Debevoise, Plimpton 
Lyons lir Gates 

Dean S. Edmonds* 

Pennie, Edmonds. Morton 
Taylor cr Adams 

George C:. Fraser 

Jfew York 

Albert P. Gagnkbin 
International /ficket Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 

J. Roy Gordon* 

/few York 

George S. Leisure* 


H. Ladd Plumley 

State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of A menca 


Henry J. Schuler* 

/few York 


HoIvard E. Simpson* 

Baltimore 


Hans Stauffer 

Stauffer Chemical Company 


John C. Tkaphagen 

Jfeu/ York 


Franelin B. Tuttle 

Jfew York 


Samuel 11 . Woolley 

Donovan, Leisure. Chairman and 

Aewton fr Irvine Chief Executive Offeer 

^Honorary Trustee 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Walker G. Buckner 

Buckner dr Co. 


Henry H. Hoyt 

Carter- Wallace, inc. 


James £. Dingman 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


John L. Loeb 
Loeb, Rhoades O Co, 


48 Wall Str eet 

20 Broad Street • 530 Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 

7 Weat 51st Street • 51 West 52nd Street, CBS Building 

360 Park Avenue at 52nd Street • 706 Madison Avenue 

at 63rd Street • 909 Madison Avenue at 73rd Street 


London Branch: H7 Leadenhall Street, E. C 3 * I 


Lewis W. Douglas 
Southern Arisona Bank 
and Trutt Company 


Mathew D. Hall 
The Bunbury Company Inc. 


Robert L. Hamiu 
Sanderson fe Porter, Inc, 


Dorsby Richardson 

Princeton, New Jersey 


WiLUAM R. Stott 
New York 


WiuiAM M. Weaver, Jr. 
AUn. Brown O Sons 

Member F.DJ.C, 
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Under guard on the way to the White House 


Nixon lowers his voice 


An Inaugural Address is a rerenionial 
utterance, not a statement of piograiiime. 
Showing the new rulei to the people is a 
substantial act of state in itself and does 
not need the accoinpaniinent of explicit 
.statements of intention to make it impf)i- 
tant : those will follow in public speeches, 
news (i-nfeiences (oi so the piess corres¬ 
pondents hope), mes.sages to Clongiess and 
drafts of laws, as I’resident Nix»)n g«‘ts 
down piece by piece to the mass of business 
awaiting him. Yet the new President has 
to say something when he has taken the 
oath of office and he chooses his words 
in knowledge that the experts and .sf>ecial- 
ists of many countries beside his own 
will poi'e over them for clues to his prob¬ 
able conduct in power. 

Those who study Mr Nixon's inaugural 
addres.s^ will Icwik at what he omitted to 
.say as well as at what he said. The 
Ru&sians, who declared from Mt>.scow on 
Inauguration Day their “ readiness to start 
a serious exchange of views ” on the limi¬ 
tation and eventual reduction of strategic 
nuclear delivery systems, will have noted 
the absence from Monday's address of 
any rattle on tlie martial drum. “ Let this 
message l)e heard by strong and weak 
alike,” .said Mi Nixon at one point in 
one of .several echoes of the ihetorical 
devices used bv Mr John Kennedy in his 
inaugural addr’es> eight Nears ago. But 
Mr Nixon's mevsage was that he would 


Washington. DC 

dc\ote himself to “ the cause of peace 
among iiation.s,” a banal thought, perhaps, 
but one that threw down no gauntlet, as 
Mi John Kennedy did when he gave out 
the message that Americans w'ould ” pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any 
haid.ship, suppoit any fiieiid, oppose any 
foe, to a.ssure the .suivival and succe.ss of 
liberty." 

Anybody lan see now, when wearine.ss 
and disiliusioniiient with the V ietnam war 
press in upon the new F^iesident from 
almost every side, that Piesident 
Kenrredy's assertion was over-categoi ical 
by a long chalk. President Johnson did 
rmi repeat it four years ago in his 
inaugural address, which he devoted 
almost entirely to his domestic a.spira- 
tions ; but Mr John.son did (a.s President 
Kennedy had done) include " tyranny” 
among the evils to be conquered in the 
world. Who would have tliought, after 
the flights of rhetoric and patriotism that 
marked the Republican campaign, to see 
a Republican President inaugurated with¬ 
out his using the wind “ Clorninuni.sm ” 
once ? Even the words “ foe ” and 
“ enemy ” had vanished, except for the 
stutement that America would seek to 
make none. I'his cum he no accident. Mi 
Nixon discarded the fatally .simple words 
in favour of more cumhrous hut gentler 
phrases : “'rho.se who would he oui 
.idvcivii ic^,” he said at one point, extend¬ 


ing an invitation to peaceful competition 
to, no douht, the Russians. .\l anetther he 
promised " undei*staiuiing for those who 
have opposed us,” piesumahly in Vietnam. 
At a third point he addiTs.ved “ those who 
would lie tempted hy weaknc.ss ” with 
the sober warning that “we will he 
as strong as w'e need to Ire for as long 
as we need to he ” ; as a reminder of 
Ameiiiaii militaiy )>owrr and potential 
tins can fairly he regaided as the 
II reducible rlietoiical minimum. 

Natioiibood. histoiA, tradition and (iod 
have their necessary place in an inaugural 
addre.s.s, together with lilierty, hrolher- 
'iliood and hopi*. Cllidies that have stood 
the test of lime aie husbanded and re-used, 
riic Piesident is speaking urhi t t orhi, to 
the listeners in goveriimeiil offices and 
foreign chanceries wIkj have to make 
whal thc\ can «jf it when an old clidie 
is dropped or a new one coined At the 
momenl President Nixon spi^ke he had 
made only Hi a{){x>iiitnients to his Adniin- 
ivtialioii, out of some thousands of places 
where ihe im umbeni can be rejdaied or 
kepi on at l^i.^ discretion As he well knows 
from expel ieiice, a long, laboiious process 
remains to be canied out Ix'fore the huge 
madiine of the executive biancb can be 
made to be fullv iespon.si\e to hi.s will. 
Speeches, even ceremonial ones, are a 
part of this process. The phra.ses and the 
omi.ssions do not onlv contain signals to 
foreign powers ; they also provide am¬ 
munition to the Wa.shington departments 
foi use in many a bureaucratic battle. 

riic) iibo have to .sound good. Piesident 
Johnson .scored a wiimei in nib.j with 
Ills pic lure i>f “ bow' tin* world looks 
from the rocket that is heading towards 
Mars” and its levsnn cJ the brotheihood 
of nicn on (‘ailli. Mi Nixon kept that 
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" Don't Hain on my Parade/' begs the Grand 
Old Republican elephant 


one, turning it into a glimpse of the 
hnlliant earth as the Apollo astronauts 
saw it from the moon on Christmas Kve 
and quoting Mr Archibald MacLcish : 
“ riders on the earth togethei, brothers 
in that bright loveliness in the eternal 
cold.” But if Mr Nixon did not deny 
himself a high rhetorical note or two, even 
when he touched the high notes he adiled 
a message of hi.s own by keeping his 
delivery quiet and straightforward. 

1'he contrast with, say, his speech 
accepting the presidential nomination at 
his party convention at Miami Beach in 
August was stiikmg and .surely intended. 
One should add, since this was first and 
foremost the ceremony of showing the 
new ruler to the people, that Mr Nixon’s 
mannei and delivery weie admirable, 
piecise, modest, cultivated and lontiolled. 
Mr Nixon made the implied message 
explicit with his own contribution to 
inaugural literature when he urged people 
to “ speak quietly entrugh .so that our 
words can be heard as well as our voices.” 

With this valuable new cliche President 
Nixon struck the necessary note of 
domestic reconciliation. Brothers in the 
bright loveliness the American people may 
be, but they have been showing them¬ 
selves conspicuously unaware of the fact 
lately. Mr Nixon (had he needed it) must 
have been severely reminded of this by 
the huge security apj)aratus that sur¬ 
rounded the Capitol, the processional 
route and the White House, the nervous 
scurrying of police, agents and soldiers 
when a group of young demonstrators 
tried to break into the proceedings on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the conspicuous 
jumpiness of hi.s Secret Service escort until 
he wa.s safe in the reviewing stand with 
its bullet-proof glass front. It was a pity 
that the act of transfer of power, so 
impressive in itself by its civility and 
propriety, had to be conducted behind 
such a heavy screen. 

Besides supporting hi.s appeal to Ameri¬ 
cans to lower their voices bv lowering 


AMERICAN Sl'RVKY 

his own, Mi Nixon .supported it by giving 
some particulars of his readiness to accept 
and build upon the dorne.stic measines of 
the last Admim.stration instead of trying 
to please the doctrinaire right by threaten¬ 
ing to put them into rever.se. Full employ¬ 
ment, better housing, improvements in 
education, urban rebuilding, rural con- 
.servation got their word of commendation, 
together with the promise to “ plan now 
for the day when our wealth can be 
transferred from the destruction of war 
abroad to the urgent needs of our people 
at home.” 'There wa.s even a tribute to 
the achievements of (largely Democratic) 
economists in learning “ how to manage 
a modern economy to ensure its continued 
growth.” The few .sentences acknowledg¬ 
ing the need /or continued effort to ensure 
justice for American Negroes were 
unequivocal. In short, any affront to the 
suscepliljilities of the Democratic party 
was carefully avoided. Controversy and 
partisanship have plagued Mr Nixon 
through his career in politics. Now he has 
to break loo.se from them and he has 
made a start. 

Perhaps it wa.s from that motive that 
Mr Nixon chose, as the only quoUition 
from an American President in his 
inaugural addre.ss, to recall what a 
Democratic President, F'ranklin R(x>sevell, 
.said in the depths of the depression about 
the troubles of the American people : 
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“ 'They concern, thank God, only material 
things.” Mr Nixon made the point that 
the American situation of the present day 
was Mr Roosev^t's situation in reverse, 
that America now found itself “ rich in 
goods, but ragged in spirit.” And what 
was required was ” an answer of the spirit.” 
This was such a helpful conceit in leading 
to his appeal for decency^ reconciliation 
and a retreat from angry rhc'toric, and 
in injecting the requisite note of uplift, 
tliat it may .seem ungracious to point out 
how unfortunate it would be as a guide 
to government action. 

MagniRcent as is the American gross 
national product today, material problems 
remain more than enough to keep the 
Nixon Administration fully occupied for 
four years or eight. The young people 
will be clamouring for an end to what 
they mostly regard as the torment of 
compulsory military service. 'The defence 
industries will be manoeuvring for con¬ 
tracts. The cities will he demanding sub¬ 
sidies to stave off their dficay. 'The poor 
will be watching hungrily and the racial 
minorities in anger to .see when .something 
will be done for them. Like any other 
government, if on a va.ster scale, the Nixon 
Admini.stration will face material choices 
in defence and diplomacy, while at home 
it will RneJ itself allocating limited 
resources among practically unlimited 
possible uses. 


Captains and the Kings .. . 


While the bands played for another 
President, the Johnsons .slipped out of 
Washington, Texas-bound. What does a 
President do when he retires with a still 
devouring energy for life .•* Mr Johnson 
him.self has .said : he will sit on the porch 
—for ten minutes—.ind it is true that for 
the first time since he became President 
he IS planning a holiday in the sun aw-ay 
from the ranch, in Palm Springs, at the 
home of Governor Wirithrop Rockefeller. 
But the rest of Mr John.soiTs answer was 
to read -and to write. He is canying to 
'Texas million pages, the documents 


which it is now cu.stoniary for every 
President to lemove .and en.shrine in a per¬ 
sonal library (but, characteristically he is 
removing more than any (Jther President). 
For this labour and for the task of answer¬ 
ing the gigantic post that he expects, Mr 
John.son is allotted $375,000 ; lie is the 
first President to receiye this transitional 
allowance. Mr Johnson .said firmly in 
December that he would not take up any 
busine.ss enterprises, sit on boards, or 
accept any jobs. He is, after all, a rich 
man. But he has talked for years of 
resuming hi.s teaching career, which he 
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New Issue 


Ail of these shares have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of recant only, 

1,100,000 Shares 

First National City Fund 

U.S. $25.15 per Share 

including Swiss Issue Tax of 0.6% 

Application has been made to list the Shares on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. 


Hill, Samuel & (jo. Limited 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

SecurltlM llndorwrlfor limited 


Amsterddm-Kotterdiim Bank N.V. Andrcsens Bank A/S Arnhold and S. RIeichroedcr, Inc. Antaire & Co. 

Julius Biir & Co. Bahamas Overseas Bank Limited Banca C. S. Stcinhauslin & C. Banco Commecciale Italiana 
Banco di Roma per la Svi/zera Banca Nazionale dell’ Agricolliira S.p. A. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 

Banca Provincialc Lombarda S.p.A. Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. Banco di Roma Rank A. Sarasin & Cie 

Bank in LiccbtensteinA.G. Bank I^ii & Co. A(i. Bankhaus Gebriider Rethmann Banquc de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banqiie pour Ic Commerce Suisse-Israelien Ranque de I’lndochinc Baiique liiuis-Dreyfiis & Cie S.A. 

Banque Mnbilierc et Industriclle Banqiie de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild 

Ranque de Suez et de I'Lnion des Mines Banque de I’Llnion Rumpeenne industrielle et Finunciire S.A. 

Banque de rUnion Parisienne C.F.C.B. Ranque Worms & Cie 

Bcr{*ens Privutbank 


Bayerisebe Hypotheken- iind Wcchscl-Bank 

Berliner Handels-Ciesellscbaft British & Continental Bankinj* Company 

Limited 

Cbarterhouse Japbet and Tbomasson Cbristiania Bank Kreditkasse 

Limited 

Credit Industricl d'Alsacc et de Lorraine, Liixembouri! Credito Italiano ^ 


Baring Brothers & Co., 

Limiced 

Berliner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 


The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Limited 

Dewaav Cortvriendt International S.A. 


Den Norske Creditbank 


Burkhurdt & Cjo, Burnham Securities S.A. 

Credit Commercial de France S.A. 

Delufield & Delafield 
Deutsche Rlfecten-und Wechsel-Bank 


Finacor 


FNCB Ruroscciirities S.A. 


Frankfurter Bank 


Guinness Mahon & Co., Ltd. 
Hill, Samuel & Co. OHG 
Istituto Rancario Italiano 


Greensbields 

Ifkcorponited 

Hambros Bank Georg Hauck-und Sohn R. Henriques jr. 

Limited 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Bunking (kirporation W. E. Hutton Underwriting Ltd. 


Kitcat & Aitkcn 


Kj^henhavns Hundelsbank 


Kidder Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Labouchere & Co. N.V. F. van Lanschot Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd. ^Lehman Brothers Libert Petcrbroeck Securities S.A 
Lloyds Bank Europe Loeb Rhoades & Co. Mccs & Hope B. Metzicr Seel-Sohn & Co. Midland Bunk Limited 

Umited 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Nederlandsche Credietbank N.V. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 


de Neuflizc, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie Paine Webber Jackson and Curtis 

Pictet & Cie Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 


R. W. Pressprich and Co. 

Incorporatod 

Slavenburg's Bank Societe G^n^rale 


Singer & Friedlander 

Umited 

Ufitec (London) C. E. Llnterberg, TowbinCo. 

Umltad 

Westfalenbank Aktiengesellschaft White, Weld & Co. Wood Gundy Securities 

Umltad Uimtad 


Panmure Gordon & Co. 
Privatbunken i Kjahenhavn 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg Weeden & Co. 


January 24,1969. 
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A hearty GutenTag 
and everything else a 
modern businessman needs. 
Only at the Berlin Hilton. 
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BERLIN HILTON 


A cheerful bonjour 
and everything else a 
modern businessman needs. 
Only at the Paris Hilton. 
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Petris Hilton 


The First National 

BUK of BOSTON 

Incorporated with Limited Ltabihty under the 
laws of the United States of America 
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Statement of Condition 

OMMibtr silt, INI 



Cash and Due from Banks . 

$615,539,600 

United States Government Securities. 

223.224.200 

State and Municipal Securities. 

358.350.600 

Other Securities . 

66.087.700 

Municipal Trading Account . 

Loans, lets reserve for possible loan losses. 

326,046.800 

$45,518,100 . 

2.017,534,100 

Federal Funds Sold. 

53,450.000 

Customers' Liability for Acceptances. 

69.633,700 

Banking Houses and Equipment. 

30,216.100 

Other Assets . . 

75.566.300 

TOTAL ASSETS . 

$3435,649,100 

IIUTIES 

Demand Deposits. 

$1,998,234,400 

Savings and Time Deposits . 

1262.605.200 

Funds Borrowed . 

1.543,900 

Federal Funds Purchased 

Acceptances Executed less those held for 

127,550,000 


Investment . 

Provision for Accrued Taxes, other Expenses and 

Dividends . 

Unearned Income. 

Other Liabilities . 

Capital Accounts : 

Capital Stock . 60.000,000 

Surplus . I70m000 

Undivided Profits . 48.755.100 

Reserve for Contingencies ... 25,074,100 


TOTAL UABIUTIES 


30,014,100 

11,085,600 

10.137.100 


324.429.200 

$)A35A49,100 


The figures in the above statement cover all offices, overseas 
branches and wholly^vrned subsidiaries of The first National Bank 
of Boston, together with the figures of Old Colony Trust Company 
which is benefidally owned by the Bank shareholders. The figures 
for our overseas branches are included in their dollar equivalents. 

HEAD OFFICE : 67 Milk Street, Boicon, Mtii. 

NEW YORK : Btnk of Boiton Internationil, 2 Wtll Street. 

ARGENTINA : Btienoi Airet, AvellBnedt. Roterio. 

BRAZIL ; Rio de Janeiro. Seo Ptulo. Compinu. SantM 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 

FRANCE; 21 PI. Vendome. Parii Itr. 

ENGLAND ; 4 Moorgate, London. E.C.2. 

SPAIN : Alcala 40. Madrid. 

LEBANON : P.O.B. 7ISI. Beirut. 

LONDON BRANCHES : 4 Moorgate. E C.2. (Tel.; 0|.40« Si7l ) 

^ 12 Cadogan Place. S.W.I. (Tel.; 01-235 B42d) 
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Putting their case at Brandeis 
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laid aside so long ago, at the University 
of Texas, in Austin. It is at the university 
that the Lyndon Baines Johnson School 
of Government is going up and there that 
his papers are to be lodged in a splendid 
new library, with, it is said, an office on 
the top floor that is very like the 
President's office in the White House. 
There is even a helicopter pad on the roof. 

But accommodating a Hubert 
Humphrey at the University of Minnesota 
or a Wilbur Cohen at the University of 
Michigan (as is being done) is one thing ; 
accommodating an out-size personality like 
Mr Johnson is another—even at the fast¬ 
growing, splendidly endowed and in¬ 
creasingly excellent University of Texas. 
Mr John.son surely had visions of students 
sitting worshipfully at his feet ; .some may, 
but there is a chapter of the dissenting 
Students for a Democratic Society at 
Austin now. More painful, the university 
itself has refused, according to a story in 
the Wall Street Journal, to make tiie cx- 
Fresident a full academic profes.sor, as he 
wished ; he has been offemd only a 
honorary professorship. The cooling of Mr 
Johnson's enthusiasm showed through 
when he said that he would be giving only 
six or eight lectures a year on the 
American Presidency. 

At least Mr Johnson will have company 
with whom to remini.sce over old times, 
old wars. Mr Walt Rostow, his White 
House adviser on foreign policy, is to join 
the .staff. Mr Rostow was unable to return 
to his old academic home at the 
Massachu.setts Institute of 'Fechnology 
because, MIT said, he. had been away 
too long and his interests had changed, 
not because of hi.s hawkish attitude to the 
V^ietnam war. It is a measure of how far 
he is going now that some ineml)ers of 
the Texas Legislature regard him as a 
dangerous eastern liberal. But it is hard 
to believe that Mr Johnson, at 60, will be 
conlerjt with ruminating 01 paper-work, 
even in the 'Lexas diat he so loves. 


Jim Crow again ? 

How ironic it is that, while the federal 
government is at la.st arraigning a statc 

Louisiana—for maintaining .separate 
colleges for blacks and whites, militant 
young Negro students are trying to force 
colleges outside the South to create a 
somewjiat similar system. Most p^illeges 
will be happy to grant demands for studies 
in black history and culture ; Harvard 
University has led the way this week by 
proposing a degree course in this field, 
though it will not be easy for lcs.ser co*!- 
leges to find enough competent instructors. 
But there are aLso demands that the new 
departments .should be controlled by black 
students, who want power to appoint 
teaching staff, manage the finances and 
decide what shall 1 ^' taught. Separate 
dormitories for black .students are also 
demanded. 

All over the United States, from 


torn San Francisco Stale College and 
the University of California at [.os 
Angeles (where a dispute between two 
black power groujjs led to the killing of 
two members of the Black Panthers) to 
the east coast, college presidents arul 
tru.stecs are faced with ultimata from 
black separatists ; .some colleges may 
feel that surrender is the ea.siest solution. 
But Negro moderates arc horrified by the 
revival of the racial segregation which 
many of them have .spent their live.s trying 
to end. Mr Roy Wilkins, the executive 
director of the National A.ssociation fm 
the Advancement of O)loured People.s, 
the oldest Negro rights organisation, has 
taken the offensive against such “ .setting 
up of Jim Crow schools." La.st week he 
said that, if they were created, they would 
be challenged in the courts, if neces.sar>' 
by the NAACP itself, on the grounds that 
it is unconstitutional to .spend piil)lic 
money to further racial segregation. 

This uncompromising stand will niake 
many colleges feel that they are between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. They 
may Uake courage, however, from the 
example of Brandeis University in Mas.sa- 
chu.setts, where for a fortnight 6r, Negro 
students occupied the comrnunication.s 
building. The college’s head. Dr Morns 
Abram, refused to permit violent eviction 
of the students for w'horn, as a civil 
rights lawyer of distinction, he has great 
sympathy. But he suspended them when 
they would not discus.s their “ non- 
negotiable" demands with him and he 
refuted their charges of racism (Brandeis 
is nothing if not liberal). Finally he 
refused to let students choose the head 
of the new black studies department, on 
two grounds: that this would create a 
dangerous precedent and that, if they 
chose some-one not first rate, the rot would 
spread rapidly. Dr Abram is popular wit!) 
the students and last weekend the sitter.^- 
in dispersed ; their rea.sonable demand.^ 
will now be considered. Many other 
educators share the fear that autonomous 
black studies departments would tend to 
devalue the education given to black 
students. But when there is so much 
Negro anti-semitism about, it was 
courageous for the Jewish head of the 
first Jewish university to say so plainly. 


Who's on trial ? 

While a court in California is going 
ilmmgh the preliminaries of trying the 
man accused of killing Robert Kennedv, 
a bizarre postscript to the death of J^jIui 
K ennedy i.s being written in New Orleans. 
A jur\' is being picked -to try Mr ('lav 
Shaw, a retired iuisines.Mnan accu.sed of 
conspiring to murder the late President 
Mr Shaw was indicted on March 22nd 
and all his efforts to persuade other courts 
to block the trial, on the ground.s that it 
was pure puhlicitv .seeking by the local 
District Attorney, have failed. He went 
a.s high as the Supreme f’ourl, which 
decided last month that his lawyers h,id 
not provided the very strong evidence 
needed to warrant fedeial inter feience 
with a .state criminal firovecution. 

Last week it was the prosecution, how- 
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ever, which was asking for a delay, on the 
grounds that it could not proceed without 
the X-rays and photographs of the dead 
President which were lodged in the 
National Archives by the Kennedy family 
and were not even seen by the Warren 
Commission before it ruled that Lee 
Harvey Oswald acted alone. It is the 
contention of the District Attorney, Mr 
Garrison (and of other sensation-seekers), 
that this body of evidence would show 
that the President was shot from the front 
as well as from the rear and that therefore 
there must have been a conspiracy. 

The Department of Justice argues that 
the material was deposited under a solemn 
assurance that it would not be shown to 
anyone except agents of the federal 
government until 1971 and after that only 


to medical experts and scholars until the 
death of present members of the Kennedy 
family. To violate this promi.se would 
discourage other people from placing their 
records in the public archives. A court in 
Washington found that Mr Garrison’s 
representatives had not produced suffi¬ 
ciently strong reasons to order Che photo¬ 
graphs released—but he has a fortnight 
to change the judge’s mind by showing 
that he is not on a simple fishing 
expedition ” for court-room sensations. 

Meanwhile the Department of Justice 
has made public the report of a group 
of independent and highly respected 
medical authorities who examined the 
X-rays and photographs a year ago. 
They concluded firmly that the Warren 
Commission was right : there were only 


two shots (one of which also wounded 
Governor Connally) and both came from 
above and slightly to the rear. The 
drawing made |it the autopsy which 
showed one of the wounds so low that the 
shot could not have come from above was 
simply a mistake. 

It is now up to Mr Garrison (who will 
not himself be present in the court except 
at rare intervals) to make the case that 
he has 'been dangling before the public 
for two years, along with insinuations tliat 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
concealing information. If he fails, no 
doubt he will go on arguing that the 
vital photograph was withheld from 
the medical panel. But perhaps few will 
listen. 

Continued on page 27 


Betting out the Bible 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Reverend William Graham (Billy by 
his own choice since his childhood in North 
Carolina) lives in a spacious mountain-top 
home of antique logs in his native state. 
But he is president of a communications 
empire, that purrs away quietly but at an 
expanding rate in Minneapolis, a thousand 
miles away. The Southern Baptist evan¬ 
gelist was among those offering prayers 
at the inauguration of his dear Quaker 
friend, President Nixon. He has been a 
crony of the new President since the days 
of president Eisenhower (a great admirer) 
and came close to outright endorsement of 
Mr Nixon’s presidential campaign in !96<i. 
Last year Mr Nixon asked his advice about 
running again and was told Run.” 

Mr Graham is no clerical radical. In 
1966 he criticised the growing control of 
the federal government ” in every area of 
our lives ” and said that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court posed “a dangerous 
mural licence for the nation.” To him 
the basic causes of all America’s prob¬ 
lems are lust, hate, greed and pride and 
he found fault with the Kemer report on 
the Negro riots for mis.sing the real cause 
of the problem. Ncverthele.ss, Mr Graham 
was also close to President Johnson ; at 
his invitation he preached a sermon in 
Wa.shington on Inauguration Day, 1965, 
before the Pre.sideni, the cabinet and a 
number of Governors and May<»rs. 

Today Mr Graham, now 50, is a square- 
jawed, wavy-haired, golf-playing extrovert, 
who could very well be the man next door 
—to Mr Spiro Agnew, for example. He 
is also, according to one opinion poll, the 
fourth most admired man in America, 
ranking only behind Mr Eisenhower, Mr 
Johnson and Senator Edward Kennedy. 
To propagate his modem version of reli¬ 
gious fundamentalism, he employs big 
business techniques. His official biographer 
calls it ” using the best technical aids to 
bring man within the sound and sight of 
the Go.spel.” 

Mr Graham is a wholesaler, working 
through established churches rather than 
building a network of his own, and his 
organisation claims that he has reached 
more than 80 million consumers. The 
business analogies are not offensive to the 
Graham organisation. Indeed, it could 
not exist without functioning as a buiiiness. 
Situated in Minneapolis merely because 
Mr Graham was president of a small 


Baptist-oriented college in the city in 1950 
when his radio sermons thrust fame upon 
him, the non-profit association was founded 
in the .same year in a .single room. Mr 
George Wilson, a Baptist lay preacher and 
part-time bu.sincss manager of the college, 
from which Mr Graham resigned in 1952, 
was the organising genius from the start. 
But it was Mr Graham’s talent for delega¬ 
tion of authority that .set the .stage. 

Today, the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association (BGEA) owns mo.st of a city 
block near Hcnnrphiii Avenue, Minnea¬ 
polis's Broadway. Recently it has bought a 
15 acre tract in .suburban Blouiningion, on 
which warehouses and postal facilities will 
be built. BGEA, w'hich has an annual 
budget of at least $12 million, handles 
Ro million pieces of mail a year, including 
4 million copies of the monthly magazine. 
Decision, for the United .States and 
Canada and a .Spanish-languagc edition 
for Latin America. Edition.s for Japan, 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia are printed abroad. It is .said to have 
the largest circulation of any religious 
magazine. 

Within the fold are .seven ” ministries ” 
(divisions); the crusades which have marie 
Mr Graham world farnou.s, particularly 
since the Greater London crusade in 1934 ; 
radio programmes ; television programmes ; 
films ; ” follow up counselling ” after the 
crusades; letter corie.spondence; and the 
magazine. Mr Graham also started the 
magazine Christianity Today, edited by his 
father-in-law', but this is not under B(^F.A 

Normally the home office secs Mr 
Graham only at the .semi-annual meeting 
of the 21-member board of directors of the 
association. Other than his expen.scs for 
travel (his North Carolina house was built 
for him by friends), Mr Graham’s salary 
is reported to be only $19,000 a year, 
modest by executive standards in America, 
and he pays tithes to tw'o hometown 
churches. Royalties from his books and 
a syndicated newspaper column have been 
siphoned into a trust fund for his children’s 
education. Sales of his book ” World 
Aflame ” are said to have pas.srd the 
3 million mark. 

The web of activities controlled or given 
oversight from the home office with its 
.staff of about 450 employees includes World 
Wide Pictures of Burbank, Qilifoniia, des¬ 
cribed as the world’s largest producer and 
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distributor of religious films. BGEA has 
affiliates or offices in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Sydney, l^ndon, Winnipeg, Mexico City, 
Bueno.s Aires, Frankfurt and Pari.s. The 
weekly radio programme, “ House of Deci¬ 
sion,” which brought it all to pa.ss with its 
birth in 1950, goe.s out over 1,000 stations 
and claims an audience today of 20 million. 
.Separate corporations ow'n wireless stations 
in Hawaii and North Carolina. 

The television sjiecials are edited tapes 
of the personal cru.sades, u.sually shown on 
stations in prime time without com¬ 
mercials, the cost being met by contribu¬ 
tions. The a5.sociation’s income, apart 
from yearly subscriptions of a nominal $2 
each for Decision magazine, comes from 
free-will offerings, most of them, it is said, 
of under $10 each. All collections above 
expenses in o\’ersea.s cru.sades are retained 
in the ho.st country. 

Tn Minneapolis three ordained clergy¬ 
men an.swer letters from troubled souls, 
though by the law of averages the .same 
questions recur and form letters come in 
handy in most ca.ses. Mr Graham’s name 
is not used unless he .signs it himself. The 
home office is equipped with all the busi¬ 
ness machines and computers found any¬ 
where in a sizeable concern today. What 
is .somewhat different is the ten minutes of 
.silent prayer and Bible reading at each 
desk and machine as the day begins, the 
weekly chapel service and the religious 
homilies over the public address sysitem. 
And Mr Graham, is in touch, usually every 
day, by telephone. 
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in the 
North East 


... in the 21 St century Paleo-magnetic laboratory, 
constructed specially for Newcastle University, 
where scientists will examine the first moon 
rock brought back by Apollo spacemen. 

This laboratory has been built and equipped 
to uncover vital information about the moon*s 
interior. Advanced equipment will measure the 
magnetic quality of the lunar material which 
will probably be 100 times weaker than 
magnetism found in terrestrial rock. The tools 
to be used are so sensitive that they could he 
affected by the magnetic field of the earth. 

Each magnetometer and virtually every other 
piece of equipment in the laboratory is 
therefore shielded by copper wire coils patterned 
to cancel this effect. Nothing capable of 


becoming magnetised has been used in the 
construction of the building itself and many of 
the experiments will be carried out after dark 
when the earth's magnetic field is reduced by 
absence of the sun. 

And in Durham University scientists will 
probe even further into the moon's past to 
discover whether the origin of its rock is 
volcanic or meteoric. 

The North East*s part in the Apollo space 
programme is one more example of the ways in 
which this vital area of Britain is meeting the 
challenges created by international science and 
technology, ft is one more indication of the 
spirit of enterprise and efficiency that is, as 
much as government grants and excellent 


labour.potential and unrivalled living 
conditions, attracting the attention of 
industrialists everywhere. 

Get the /u//facts about the North East now. 
Post the coupon for details of grants, sites, 
available labour, housing amenities, and for 
information regarding the experience of 
industries that have already selected this area 
for expansion. 



The North Eut Development Council represents the 
foilowing planning authorities: Darlington, Durham, 
Gateshead. Hartlepool, Newcastle upon Tyne, North 
Riding of Yorkshire, Northumberland, ^outh Shields, 
Sunderland, TeeMide and Tynemouth. 
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East Africa. 
Explore it with us. 



Daly Super VClOfl^hts at S^pju. 


From Hoathrow-London, East African, 
tha International Airline of East 
Africa jets you to Entebbe. Nairobi, 
Oar as Salaam and on to tha fabulous 
game parks, exotic palm-fringad 
baadios and all tha main contras of 
East Africa. 


Ask about: 

■ Group and Individual inclusive 
tours to East Africa from £ 183 
(Economy class) 

■ Our Safari Excursion Fare 
offering 14 days unlimited air travel 
within East Africa for only £S8.7s 



■ Our onward jet connections to 
Zambia. Malawi, Mauritius, West 

Africa, Ethiopia, Somalia, Aden and 
the Orient. 

■ East African's Super VC 10 
services to Paris, Frankfurt, Rome, 

Athens and Cairo. 


r INTERNATIONAL FURNITURE 
AND FURNISHINGS FAIR 


FOR SOUTHERN ITALY 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COUNTRIES 


BARI 1-8 JUNE 1969 

ORGANIZED BY THE LEVANT FAIR OF BARI (ITALY) 


Contact tha axparts, your Travai 
Agant any BOAC offiea or 



EAA OUicn: 

LONDON: 29 Ntw Bond St. W.1. 

Til: 01 483 0173 

MANCHESTER: 406/7 Mindnstir Royil 
EMhMtiTil Oei S34S4IS/I 
BIRMINGHAM; OnMifs CollfOi CliMiibm. 
3li Paridisi St. Til: 021 043 0970 
GLASGOW: 00 $i. Vinctnt Strut 
Til: 041 221 ISM/I 


Tkt AMIbo that knows i 


Aficm AMisAbabe Aden Atbaas lleatyre Benibav aajambara Caiia 
Aaraotalaaai Entebbe Fraakfnrt Haiig Rang Raracbi Kigali Lagoe Laadaa 
Uwaka aianrhlaa Magaiieba Nairobi Ndala Paris Nobm 











Did the 

Atomic Age begin (for Sulzer) 

in 1929? 


T hat was when the first Sulzer Monotube boiler was built, incorporating 

the forced-flow once-through principle. It proved to be a creative signpost for 
the decades to come: Over 230 steam generators of this type have been installed, 
with unit outputs ranging beyond 6,614,000 Ib/h (1000 MW). They have distinguished themselves by: 

- high live steam temperatures at subcritical and supercritical pressures 
- designs tailored to any fossil fuels 

- dependable operation thanks to integrated control 

Major nuclear power stations have been equipped with Monotube steam generators and other Sulzer 
components - equipment backed by 40 years of development and experience. 

For generations the name of Sulzer has been intimately associated with technological 
advance. Something to remember when making decisions! 



The 480 MW nuclear power station of Electricity 
de France at St. Laurent-des-Eaux is equipped 
with Sulzer steam generators, control arrange¬ 
ments and circulation blowers. 



The forced-flow once-through principle of the 
Sulzer Monotube steam generator. 



Test rig in the wind tunnel for research on the 
vibration behaviour of heiicoidal tube bundles for 
Sulzer Monotubc steam generators working with 
high-temperature reactors. 


Components for nuclear energy plants: Planning and 
engineering of steam generators, gas-steam circuits, reactor vessels, control systems; also steel 

castings, weldments, electron-beam welding 



Sulzer Brothers Limited, 8401 Winterthur/Switzerland 


AMOClalad WliilMtIiar! Sd^lzarlachfJjokompttv- und Maa^nai^brtk, Urm«rstraM« 41; London, W.C. 1: Suizor Broo. {London) Lid^telnb^^o^Stroot; Porto 7o; 


CIO do Conatructlon Mdconlquo, Proedddo Buizor. 10. ruo Coonoeq-Jov: Porto 11o: Socidtd Anonymo Chouffogo Suizor, 7, ovenuo do io hdpubMquo; 

- ^ ^ . dior wyoo Nodqrlond N.V.. Spoktofwog 81: 


_ __ ^ . ___, _______: Socidtd Anonymo 

'Suizor-Collquo Bolgo*. Chouffogo ot VontUoMon. 03. ruo Bo^o: imobidom: Qobroodors Suizor-Eochor iXryoo Nodorlond N.V.. Spoktorwoghi: Oolo: Sulzer Brothoro Nordlok 
Akoloootokop. Rlddorvoldagoto 7: 709 Bructiool/Bodon; Vlwoo a Monokl, Vltoioo Soohno, Induotrtootroooo 20: Bliit^rt-O: QobrOdor Suizor, Tfoizungo- und Kllmotochnik QmbH, 
Purtboflhotroooo 4; Wton M: Qobrfldor Suizor fWlon) QmbH, Am Houmork113; Madrid: ^Izor Hormonos BA., Aportodo 14201; Uoboo: Suizor Irmdoo Ltda., Aporiodo 2702; Now Vorli, 
10000: Suizor Broo. Inc.. 10 Rodor Stroot; Sportonbiiro. MOOt tU.SitO: Suizor Broo. Inc.. Toxtllo Mochinory. P.O. Box 6332; Montrool 0: Suizor Broo. (Conodo) Ltd.. 1310 Oroono 
Avonuo. Suit# 060: Mditool, DJ^.: Suitor Hormonoo S.A., Aportodo pootol M-71S3: Rio do donolro: Sulzer do Brooll SJt.. Coixa pootol 2436; Buonoo Alroo |R 74): Suizor Hormonos 
8 .A.C.I., Avonkta Bolgrono NoSOS. 2" P.: Umo (P^): Suizor doi Portii 3A. ContumozaSI?, Cotllla 4427: Bolnil: Suizor Broo. Ltd A SLM Winterthur. Middle Eoil Conaulting Office. 
P.O. Box 631 1 \ Johoa n oobtiro: Suizor Broo.-Rlco A Otolholm Ltd., PX). Box 030: Laooo (Nlgorlo) Suizor Control Office for Wool Afrleo. 06-102 Brood Street P-0. Box 36; Blnoepore 0: 
Bulzer-SLM Central OfOee for 8.E. Aoto. KlIHney Road P.O. Box 22; NorBi Bydney (Auotrolte): Sulzer Broa. (London) Ltd.. P.O. Box302; Tokyo: Sulzer Brothers (JoperTumited, 
C.P.0.147. - Repraeentod In meet ether oeunwea. 
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We thmk 

every trading company 
ought to be in the 
deveiopment business 

NISSHO-IWAI 

We don’t wait for business to come to us. We go 
out where the opportunities are and compete. 

In Mysore, India, we are one of the partners in a 
project to develop a 5-billion ton iron mining opera¬ 
tion. This is a joint Indian, U.S., and Japanese pro¬ 
ject. Nissho-Iwai’s part in this project consists not 
only of trading (importing ore for steel manufac¬ 
turers and exporting finished products) but also 
financial participation. Exactly what we would call 
“development." 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, 
selling, commodity transactions, three-way trade, or 
cooperative ventures, Nissho-Iwai is geared to your 
trading needs. To serve you we maintain 75 over¬ 
seas offices in major world trading centres and 40 
offices at home. 



Qtn»ral Importers L Exporters 


NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Office: imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St.. London, E.C. 2 Tel: 628-4991-8 (Area Code 01) 


Other offices in Paris, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, New York, 

Los Angeles, Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 60 other cities around the world. 
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Thorny legacy 

Washmgton, DC 

Whether or not Mr Ramsey Clark, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s Attorney General, wanted 
revenge for the attacks made on him by 
Mr Richard Nixon during the election 
campaign, he seems to have got it. In 
the final week of Mr Clark’s tenure the 
Department of Justice took four separate 
anti-trust actions which are likely to limit 
severely his successor’s room for 
manoeuvre. Apart from the individual 
importance of the cases, they are of 
unusual interest taken together because 
the new Attorney General, Mr John 
Mitchell, has hinted that he has a 
particular interest in reforming American 
anti-trust policy. 

The guidelines delivered after much 
labour by the Anti-trust Division of the 
Justice Department last summer have 
gained little respect from the new men 
who, according to Mr Mitchell, have been 
deluged by complaints against the guide¬ 
lines from Republican businessmen. 
Previous Attorneys General have rarely 
exerted great influence on anti-trust policy 
and in recent years they have taken more 
interest in Negro rights, civil liberties and 
crime. 

Wind of Mr Mitchell’s interest, how¬ 
ever, and of his belief that completely 
“ fresh inputs ” are needed in the formula¬ 
tion of anti-trust policy, reached Mr Clark 
and the head of his Anti-trust Division, 
Mr Edwin Zimmerman. lo forestall 
their successors they have moved with 
uncommon speed and prcci.sion. (Mr 
Richard McLaren, a C^hicago lawyer who 
has defended companies against federal 
anti-trust suits, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr Zimmerman.) On their last 
working day at the department Mr Clark 
and Mr Zimmerman moved against the 
stockbroking industry. They foniially 
urged the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission to abolish over the next five years 
the fixed minimum commission rates 
charged by brokers, which in the depart¬ 
ment’s eyes amount to price-fixing. This 
contrasts with Mr Nixon’s charge during 
the election campaign that tlie govern¬ 
ment already controls the securities indus¬ 
try with an over heavy hand. 

Gn the same day the Justice Depart¬ 
ment brought suit against the Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
alleging that it monopolises and seeks to 
nionopoli.se the mainstream computer 
market, and seeking a partial “ dives¬ 
titure ” of its assets. (Two private suits 
had already been filed again.st IBM before 
Christmas.) Only a week earlier the 
Justice Department had brought suit 
against the motor car manufacturers, 
alleging collusion between them in going 
slow on research into anti-pollution 
devices. In the manufacturers 

entered into an agreement to pool their 
research in this field, a.move which they 
say made progrc.ss more rapid but which 
the department alleges was u.sed to shut 
out competition and to delay by a year 
or more the installation of devices to 


lessen air pollution irom car exnausis. 

All three actions, it is thought, will 
force the Republicans on to the defensive, 
possibly compelling them to stick with the 
existing anti-trust policy as defined by 
their Democratic predecessors. They will 
have to pro.secutc the IBM and motor cat 
^qases vigorou.sly if they arc not to be 
accused of being the friend of big business. 
U is virtually unknown for the Justice 
Department not to pursue a case (once 
it has been initiated) through all the 
appeal stages to the Supreme Court, which 
has usually taken a friendly view of its 
arguments. 

The most delicate political situation, 
however, has been created by yet another 
case. A few days before the transfer of 
power, the Justice Department filed suit 
against the planned merger between the 
Atlantic Richfield Company and the 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, which was to 
have been consummated on the day of 
Mr Nixon’s inauguration. The chair¬ 
man of Atlantic Richfield is Mr 
Robert O. Anderson, a friend of President 
Nixon, a discreet and wealthy power in 
the Republican party who is generally 
(but erroneously) thought to have inspired 
Mr Nixon in his unfortunate choice of 
Governor Walter Hickel of Alaska for 
Secretary of the Interior ; Mr Anderson 
and his company have pioneered the oil 
discoveries in Alaska. Further, a chief 
beneficiary of the Atlantic-Sinclair deal 
would be the British Petroleum Company 
which had agreed to buy Sinclair’s north 
eastern refinery and petrol stations after 
the merger ; it would be BP’s first entry 
into the United States market. BP’s law 
firm, as it happens, is none otlier than the 
one of which Mr Nixon and Mr Mitchell 
were partners. 

I’he deal hardly contravenes the anti¬ 
trust guidelines, if it does .so at all ; when 
Mr Zimmerman talked with Atlantic a 
fortnight ago he gave every impression 
of being satisfied. The sale of assets to 
BP would keep the combined market 
.share of Atlantic and Sinclair in New 
England, where they have been rivaLs, 
below the levels spelled out in the guide¬ 
lines, while the introduction of a petro¬ 
leum giant, BP, would increa.se coin- 
petition. When the first instalment of the 
case was adjourned at mid-week the pre¬ 
siding judge described as a “ legal 
absurdity ” one of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment’s chief arguments, namely that the 
sale of a.s.set.s to BP by Sinclair should he 
disregarded. I'ogether Atlantic and Sin¬ 
clair would be only the eighth largest oil 
firm in the United States, in terms of net 
income. (Atlantic by itself is ninth.) 

The cunning of the Democrats’ move 
lies in the embarrassingly close tics 
between the new Administration and the 
companies involved, which will make it 
difficult for the new men at the Justice 
Department to talk of compromise, though 
this is undoubtedly what Atlantic would 
like to do. Traditionally Republican 
Administrations have been as tough on 
monopoly a.s the Democrats, if not 
tougher, to refute the idea that they are 
in the pocket of big business. Moreover, 


a? 

aunng tne election campaign in tne ^utn- 
west, and throughout tlic mounting 
debate over the oD imports programme, 
Mr Nixon’s Republican party has become 
more closely identified with the oil 
industry than he might like. The Demo¬ 
crats hope that their actions will draw 
attention to this tie. 


Defence's shopping 
list 


The most obvious thing alx>ut the new 
defence Budget is that it sets aside less for 
Vietnam in the coming financial year than 
has been spent on the war in the past two 
years. Out of the $81.3 billion that the 
Department of Defence, with President 
Johnson’s blessing, has asked Congress to 
give it for the year starting in July, only 
$25.7 billion is marked for “ special .south¬ 
east Asia operations.” That amounts to a 
saving of about $3.3 billion over the 
present year, possible because of the 
bombing halt and the general reduction in 
fighting (fewer bullets and bombs used, 
fewer aircraft lost); moreover major con- 
.strurtion projects arc tapering off. The 
estimate Is based on an expectation of the 
war continuing at its present intensity; 
the saving would be much greater if peace 
broke out. 

Like a housewife pleased over .scime 
small economy, the Defence Department 
has plans for spending all of the estimated 
savings and perhaps a bit more. It has 
asked for funds for a lot of so{>histicated 
new hardware (not all of the money 
necessarily to spent within the year) ; 
it lias other expensive new programmes 
waiting to be pressed on Congress once the 
war is over and even more money is 
available. Tucked into the present Budget 
are requests for the advanced manned 
strategic bomber that Mr McNamara, the 
former Secretary' of Defence, sneered at 
for years, as well as for the multi-headed 
missiles that the Russians may, or may 
not, be working on. For what it called 
strategic forces—missiles, Ix^nibers, anti- 
nii.ssile defences and their accoutrements— 
the request is for $9.1 billion. That will 


DEFENCE OUTLAYS 

$ billion. fiscal years anding June 30 th 
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.start the “thin '* anti-ini.vsilr sv.stenj off and 
jB:et the new missile's, Minuteinaii 111 and 
IVjseidnn, into position. Anion^ the inanv 
rorjtroversial projei ts that this new Budget 
endorses are a fourth .sejiiadron of the 
heavy CI-5A aim aft (even thoui:;h theie is 
a M]uahl>le‘ about the eo.st of the first of 
tln-se; and some l>i.£( fast ships, to move 
men and material quickly (donjrres'i has 
turned these down twice in two years). Hie 
Navy sliould he juhilaiit ; tfie request far 
new .ship con.struclion is $2.4 billion -its 
I'eceiit average allotment for this has been 
$1.4 billion—and a new' nucleai-povvered 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

aircraft carrier is on tlic list. 

In .sum, the defence Budget may be 
said to steal Pres'ident Nixon’s thunder 
over the “ security gap “ that he talked 
about during his campaign—although he 
can still change the Budget if he wants to. 
He and his new Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Melvin Laird, have committed themselves 
to the policy that American defences 
should be superior, rather than equal, to 
tho.se of the Soviet Union. l*hc outgoing 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Clark (Clifford, 
in his .summary on American defences this 
week, acknowledged that there was a need 
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to improve the mobility of conventional 
forces, especially as the United States had 
l}rought so many troops home from 
western Europe ; but he said that the 
country (as the ’liudget indicates) would 
soon have the aircraft and ships to do it. 
He also acknowledged that the Soviet 
Union had been expanding it.s Navy and 
would catch up with the United States 
in inter-continental ballistic missiles by 
the end of the year. But he declared that 
the Russian strategic aircraft or nuclear 
submarines were in no way equal in 
strength to those of the United States. 


Columbia forever more 

New York 


(k)lumbia University ha.s maintained, 
perhaps a shade nif>re than most other 
in.stitiitn)n.s, a stcatJv iiadc in self'unalysis 
Miitr the ir\(ili by it.s sTiidenl.s la.st .spring, 
i In- innie lailical stiidciil organi.sutioiis 
hall, (if rniirsr, eonrliidrd theii own 
analvMs hrfoK* and during last yeai's con- 
frnntaiioM.s. But .sinn- then other student 
groups, .staff committees, an ind(‘))i'iident 
in(|uiiy headed by Pioit'ssor Archibald 
(^o\ ol tin* Harvard l..iv\ .School and 
ceilainly the university's Boaid of I'nistees 
hav( all devoted considerable lime—m fart, 
ilu' bulk of theii tune— to couiempl.iring 
ihr p.ist and rutuie of Clnlumbia 

In some ways this has been a ililhcnli 
although ab.sorbing ta.sk Uoiiimhia is .still 
rrving to eoinplele its cam])aiun to raise 
$-»oo million, without which it can quietly 
forger mo.sr of the pioptcsais, g(»oil and 
f)ad, that emerge from the an.tlyse.s. More- 
o\tr, il.s nspec-led acting presideiu. Dr 
Uordier, is an interun tigiiie, pn'siding only 
iiniil a new ptesident is agieed upon. ,\iui 
tnially, U.ohiinbia, like* many other iiniveis- 
iiies, lui.s discoveretl that, while part of 
Its educational system may he oh.vilete, it 
is not easv 10 tlecidv* pieci.'-ely what i.s in 
n<‘ed ot change, and who will relin(|iiish 
pi'wei in (udei i«» m.ike such change 
possible. 

1 liere are, ahei all, mteiest gioiips in 
a university, men vs ho, while thiy may 
be liberal in politic.*, are certainly conserv¬ 
ative and slow in change when- then 
.u.uiernie disriplmes .ire at stake 'I iirning 
o\ei aiirhoiirv 10 students in mailers iif 
social conduct is out* thing, but turning 


over control or a share of control in the 
clas.sroom, or over perinancnt appointments 
of staff and academic policy-making, i.s 
quite another. So it comes as no great sur- 
pri.se that the iinivcr.sity’.s first jnajor step 
towards change concerns us phy.sical plant. 

Its first move ha.s been to engage Mr 
I. M. Pci, an architect and a city designer, 
to fiiiiciion as its master planner; Colum¬ 
bia has not had a master plan since the 
iflqos. In principle, Mr Pei anti his as.soc- 
iates will be dealing wdth the future 
physical growth of the university. But in 
pmctice they will be collaborating in the 
dccision.s (hat affect its whole life. Since 
last spring it has been clear to Columbia’s 
officials, for example, that the university 
IS going to have to take into account 
the interests of the adjoining Negro coni- 
nuiniiy and of the while.s, many far from 
well off, who live near the university. 

It has already made several steps in 
that direction, from its termination of any 
further building of the controversial 
gymnasium in Morningside Paik to ihe 
.siTting up of it.s new urban centre, who.se 
primary function is to work with the Negro 
corniiiunity of Harlem. 'I’he centre, w’ith 
it.s focii.s on .si'rv'ire, is far more than a 
physical or organisational addition to the 
university. It i.s designed to affect the 
academic life of the iiniver.sity as well by 
(he people it brings to Columbia, both as 
students and profe.s.sors, an<l hy the w'ay it 
involves pei>plr from the two communities, 
Harlem ami Columbia, in joint enterprises. 

Mr Pei has jii.st begun his .study and w'ill 
not produce his plan for another year. But 


already some of the implications of a 
ma.ster plan have become clear. President 
Cordicr and Mr Pci have stated that the 
university intends to grow upw'ard rather 
than oulw'ard, in order to avoid displacing 
residcnt.s of the community. In the past, 
expanding outward antagonised students 
ami neighbourhood groups who accusixl 
university ofiiciaks of ignoring the needs of 
thou.samls of poor resideiit.s. In the next 
decade it appears that growth will be cuf- 
tailed si’vcrcly. The university which now 
has 2;j,5o<) .student.s, will not expand very 
miirh beyond its present size. If dormitories 
are built, they may well follow the 
example of 'Peachrrs College, a jiart of 
Columbia University, whieh has built tall 
blocks creating imire, nor le.ss room, 
and housing not only slmlcnts and 
academic, .staff but also people whose fiats 
have been eliminated by the new buildings. 

The launching of .such a master plan 
.suggests that one important decision has 
alreatly been made. Columbia is nor about 
to pull out of the city and seek a .safe 
haven in a more .secluded, non-urban 
.setting. But, having chosen to remain in 
New York, it i.s taking prrha|).s the only 
course that it really has; it i.s going to 
function both as an academic centre for 
scholars and iiitrllectuals and as corporate 
enterprise w'ith re.sponsibililie.s to the com¬ 
munity. (k)liimbia has been led to this 
partly out of fear that it.s libraries might 
one day be burned to the ground, either 
by .students or by black citizens who no 
longer observe the rules of the game, and 
partly by the change in its own |iower 
Mruciure: tho.se administrators and teach¬ 
ing .staff who have championed .surh in¬ 
volvement in the past now .seem in the 
a.scendancy at Columbia and elsewhere. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Stilt in the mire 


Silver cloud, dark lining 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


The euphdiiii which the start (if the 
expanded Pans peace talks has aroused 
throughout iniu-h of the western world 
has not spiead to Saigon. Here the mood 
is one of cautious appiehension- tinged 
with elation that, aftei a seemingly intei- 
nunahle wait, Mr Johnson and Mr Harri- 
man have at last been replaced by Mr 
Nixon and Mr (Jal)ot Lodge. Despite 
President Nixon’s enipha.sis on peace¬ 
making in his inauguial, the leaders of 
the Saigon government are now' sleeping 
better at nights than they were two 
months ag<j. Whether their high hopes 
of the new Republican Administration are 
justified is for the moment Vietnam’s 
biggest conundrum. 

Basically, they still regard the Paris 
neg(jtiati(ms as a disastrous American 
blunder, unr folif c rirnim tli-, as one top 
leader recently put it. In adopting this 
negative attitude*—which will doubtless 
arouse the Lipprobrium of the rest of the 
woild—they cany a surprisingly high per¬ 
centage of their’ own intelligentsia with 
them ; and nearly ever>' American soldier 


01 ofFuial, fnirii generals to oiderlies. 

T'hc rest of the world may reckon that 
the Americans were virtually forced to 
sue f(^r peace because President Jtjhnson 
concluded that the United States could 
not defeat the Vietcong and because 
Amei*ican public opinion could not 
indefinitely support a protracted and 
inconclusive war. As officials on the 
ground, both South \Tetnamc.se and 
Arnei’icans, see it, it wa.s Hanoi that sued 
for peace—or perhaps more accurately a 
breathing-space—because it was taking 
such a clobbering. This interpretation may 
or may not lie correct, but it is firmly 
l)elieved by a large cross-section of intelli¬ 
gent opinion here. 

In essence, the Saigon government 
believes that time is on its s^ide, and as a 
result it will proljably continue to drag 
its feet in Paris. Pirst, according 
to the Saigon .scenario, the main-force 
war is already won. “ We should declare 
victor>',” an American general has 
privately commented. This may seem a 
dangerously rash verdict, but it is sub- 


scrifjed to by a good number of non- 
involved military observers. But hard-won 
victories need to be followed up. 

Sec(3nd, the piogratnme of pariheatsion 
inaugurated alx>ut tluee months ago has 
made more headway than any pievious 
paciheation programme, though that i.« 
not .saying very much. But again time 
i.s needed to consolidate present gains. 
T'hird, the whole pditical structure (T 
South Vietnam needs to fie rebuilt, or 
created afresh, and this will take not 
months but years. This may prove to be 
the key to the countr>'’s fate. The non- 
communist Vietnamese—who make up the 
great majority of the population—still 
seem totally incapable of any semblance 
of political cohesion. The government’s 
political parties law, designed to create 
a democratic framework, i.s making heavy 
weather through the legislature. Of the 
6o-()dd (‘xisting political group.s, about 17 
have op|)0.s(^l it as “ undemocratic.” 

The alliance for “ national salvation,” 
founded by Senator T ran Van Don, has 
barely got off the ground. A recent 
attempt by one of the Catholic leaders, 
Father Quynh, to bring sectarian leaders 
(including Buddhists, Hoa Hao and Cao 
Dai) and other elements into a common 
front was a lamentable fiasco. A news¬ 
paper proprietor, Dr Dang Van Sung, is 
trying to create a .sixialist-democratic 
bl(.)ck—” sociali.st ” is a misnomer, and 
democracy is always a relative term in 
Vietnam—and may have more .success. 
But the overall picture is one of feckless 
fragmentation. 

the Saigon government’s assump¬ 
tion tliat time will automatically work 
for it needs to lie viewed with some 
caution. If the political fragmentation of 
the anti-communist forces .should worsen, 
while the Vietcong maintain and tighten 
their political apparatus, a sorry day of 
reckoning may be coming. Many Saigon 
politicians .see the risk, but no one, in 
the government or outside it, seems to 
have the energy or power to provide an 
answer. It is a confused and ominous 
picture, darkened further by the bogy 
that looms large in every ^igon poli¬ 
tician’s mind—that the Americans, even 
Mr Nixon, will sell out. Outwardly, 
relations fietween Washington and Saigon 
have recovered remarkably since the 
strained days of October and November. 
But some of the last actions of the John¬ 
son Admini.stration—particularly Mr Clark 
Clifford’s statements—have left an under¬ 
current of suspicion that cannot lightly 
be dispelled. Meanwhile the war goes 
on. Statistics may suggest de-escalation, 
but it is still a bloody and bitter affair. 
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Japan 

First you destroy 
the universities 

Last Saturday, January iHtli, iiiorr than 
8 ,c)(H) lokyo pjoliceinen slonned into tlie 
Vasuda hall of 'lokyo university, ending a 
six-month orcupation the buildings h\ 
memhers of the radical left-wing of the 
/engakuren. 'Lhus came to at least a 
temporary end the latest in a seiies of 
violent and confused episodes in Japan’s 
postwar history. 

'Lhe Zengakuien (All-Japan Federation 
of Students’ C^ouncils) was founded in 
1948 by the Japanese communist parly. 
After ip6o it split into four factions, all 
calling them.selves the /engakuren ; and 
all affiliated to each other in an increas¬ 
ingly hostile relation.ship with the 
orthodox Jajianese coiiiiniinist party. 
'Fhree of these four factions were ten¬ 
uously linked in the so-called Sainpa 
Reng<» fliiplc Alliance) made up of 
'IVotskvitrs, anarchists and some socialists. 
'I he fourth, or Mao-Lin Piao, faction 
tended to keep them.selves to themselves. 
Kach faction can usually call on up to 
a thou.sand suppoitcrs wlio art as .shock- 
troops, and can count on the occasional 
help of several thousand others. Outside 
the /engakuren is the 2oo,ooo-strong 
ortluidox communist student body—nearly 
twice the si/e of the four /engakuren fac¬ 
tions combined known to its adversaries 
as the revisionist cli<|ue. It rejects the 
degree of violence advocated hv the 
/engakuieii for fear of alienating the large 
numbei of moderate students. 

'Fhe motives of the haid core of 
revolutionary students are not obscure. 
I’liey are violent, as Mao 'Ise-tung’.s are 
and Clhe Ouevara’s weie. 'J hey stem from 
the American occupation after 1945, 
which was responsible for opening up 
elementary and secondary schools and for 
cramming far more students into the 
universities than they could lake. The 
educational system for these students, 
which they see a.s synonymous 
with the American occupati<>n, is 
symptomatic of the pioht-fir.st di.sea.se that 
they believe is like a cancer running 
through Japane.se .society. Reform, they 
claim, is not possible within the present 
framework ; the framework must be des¬ 
troyed. Desti'oy the educational system 
by violence, and there is a chance of 
Japanese .society being remoulded. 

'I'he alleged corruption in the system 
of entrance examinations, the increase in 
tuition fees, bad housing conditions for 
students, and the demand that students 
should take part in drawing up curricula 
arc all grist to the extremist.s' will. 
The universities have been accu.sed by 
left-wing students of receiving financial 
aid for .American-sponsored research work 
into bacteriological weapons, and thus of 
being obliged to serve the Americaii- 
Japane.se reactionaries' war policy. 

The high water-mark of the left¬ 
wingers' .success came in i960, with their 
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Armed for battle 


attacks on the government’s propo.sal to 
renew' its defence treaty with the United 
Stales and their denunciation of the 
American occupation of Okinawa and 
other i.slands of the Ryukyu archipelago. 
In June 1960, intelligently led hy intellec¬ 
tuals well know'u in the country as well 
as in the universities, the student opposi¬ 
tion not only prevented the visit to Japan 
of President Eisenhower, but al.so suc¬ 
ceeded in invading })arllament itself. But 
some of the 6re wa.s taken out of their 
campaign when the Bonin iL;laiids were 
returnecl to Japan in June last year. 

riie /engakuren demonstrations are not 
spontaneous : fr’om the orgarii.sed column.s 
to the wcKiden staves, iron bars and empty 
milk bottles provided as ammunition, 
everything is minutely planned. The 
/engakuren students are a small minority, 
expertly led, courageous and fanatical. 
Some of them see June 1970 as their next 
date w'ith destiny ; that is w'hen either the 
United States or Japan may unilaterally 
abrogate the Mutual Security Treaty at 
a year's notice. But they have no support 
in Japan's estahli.shment ; that i.s, in the 
trade unions, the political parties or the 
husiness world. And Japanese public opin¬ 
ion, the larger part of whicli is funda¬ 
mentally con.servative and hardened to 
demonstrations from neo-inarxi.st extrem¬ 
ists, seems to he growing weary' of their 
behaviour. 

Since the extremists want to destroy 
the basis on which the education system 
rests, they automatically cut themselves 
off from any dlscu.ssion leading towards 
model ate univcr.'sity reforms. The Japanese 
socialist party, perhaps in the hope of 
catching their wind in its sails, has put 
forward a plan to transform six of the 
couiitiy's most prestigious *ftniversilies into 
graduate school.s ; this would involve stop¬ 
ping the enrolment of undergraduate.s 
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from April 1970 onwards. 

The extremists are now estranged from 
the orthodox Japanese cmiimunisl party. 
For the purpose university reform they 
probably have the support of a consider¬ 
able number of students and other people ; 
especially over the .sensitive issue of 
university autonomy. But so long as the 
Japanese economy continues to thrive, 
the problems of Japan’s relationship with 
America—the Okinawa issue apart—arc 
unlikely to become decisively important ; 
the more so if Okinawa lo.se.s its special 
status and reverts to Japane.se Jurisdiction 
in common with other American bases in 
the rest of the country. The result will be 
that the radicals fight with the orthodox 
communists over university leforin. Far 
from making life for the Liberal-Democrat 
govcrTiiirent more difficult, the persistent 
feuding between the extremists is likely to 
continue to discredit them in the eyes of 
students and authorities alike. 

Germany 

Something more 
to shout about 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

West Ciennany's political leaders an* 
obviously rattled by the unrelenting 
violence of many young people, especial!\ 
students, up and down the country. It 
election year. (Candidates for the next 
Bundestag would like to know how best 
to woo llic di.scontented and the d'is- 
inaycd. Herr von 'I'hadden's right-wing 
.National Democrats know all liglit. riiev 
promi.se to clean evci-ything up and sUiiid 
no non.sense from obstreperous lefties. 

'I'his is a challenge to the temperate 
parties. 'IVice within ten days lien 
Kicsinger has called shai'plv for action 
against the “ cold-blooded revolution¬ 
aries " whom he accuses of wanting not 
to foster democratic academic life but lo 
destroy it and subsequeiilly the exi.sting 
oi’der of society. Fhc central coniiirittee of 
the C-Chri.stian Democratic Union adopted 
a resolution on Januarv’ i6th lecommend- 
•ing that those who disturb teaching 
should be expelled from the universities. 
'I'he comparatively young federal minister 
for the interior, Herr Ernst Benda (who 
himself studied at the turbulent Free 
University in west Berlin) has written to 
the Land education iiiinistcr*.s proposing 
that rx)wdies should forfeit their grants. 

“ Rseudo-rev'olutionaries ” Herr Willv 
Brandt called thcrti at the Social 
Democrats’ much heralded “ youth con- 
gi*e.ss ” at Bad CrtKlesber*g on January i ith. 
Deploring the frustration of debating with 
people immutably convinced that thev 
alone were right, Herr- Brandt appealed 
lo bis young hecklers to join the Social 
Democratic party or a trade union, there 
to work practically for Che realisation of 
their ideals. 'Fherr was no noticeable rush 
of the converted wanting to enlist. 

Unluckily* for the hard-working politi¬ 
cians in Bonn—many <.>f the older ones 
trv'ing lionestly lo make good past failings 
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TOYOTA CORONA Deluxe 

Make 

it 

TOYOTA 

now. 


This IS the 1.5 litre Corona. And like ^11 Toyotas, it's a happy 
blend of good looks, reliability and performance. Toyota has 
built in advanced engineering features. To give you and your 
passengers the quietest, softest and safest ride possible. To 
get you there and back without fuss and trouble ... eco¬ 
nomically... in style and comfort. Corolla, Corona, Crown... 
these are the cars that are fast becoming favourites... in a 
hundred countries around the world. Why not drop by your 
Toyota dealer now and see what he has for you. Today. 




m TOVOTA MOTOR 


Get your genuine Toyota parts and accessories from your nearest Toyota dealer. 
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the changing pattern of Tl 

into natural gas 


A great many more Tl products are now household names following the group's £21 million 
purchase of Radiation Limited... Ascot, Parnall, Jackson, New World, Parkray and Sunhouse. 
Apart from greatly expanding the Tl share of the domestic electric cooker market, this bold new 
investment gives the group a first and substantial stake in the expanding natural gas industry. 
Gas... electricity... solid fuel - whatever the need, Tl is now ready with a very wide range of 
domestic appliances, and the experience and resources to anticipate new consumer trends. 
Imaginative new enterprises like this are changing the pattern at Tl... taking this advanced 
£260 million group into new areas of growth. 
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GwMnmahr: too much, too quietly 


of their own and of the German nation— 
yet another of their Prominenz has 
emerged in a dubious light. This is none 
other than Dr Eugen Gerstenmaier, the 
62-year-old president of tlie Bundestag, 
Whom official protocol ranks immediately 
after the nation’s president, and who on 
Thursday announced Chat he had deoided 
to res^ign. 

We aiT used to hearing about the fail¬ 
ings of President Liibke, who i.s due to 
retire in June. And Frau Beate Kiarsfeld, 
remembering her father’s death in a con¬ 
centration camp, publ'icly slapped tlie 
chancellor’s face last November because 
Herr Kiesinger had onc^ been a member 
of the Nazi party. While awaiting a 
decision on her appesll against a sentence 
of 12 months’ 'imprist)n'me(pt, Frau Klars- 
feld has suggested that someljody should 
now 'lx)x the ears of the economics 
minister, Herr Karl Sdhiller, for the same 
reason ; and that Hamburg students 
should demand that the university library 
put back on its shelves the books which 
Herr Schiller wrote when he lectured at 
Hamburg in Nazi days, and which he had 
had removed when he became a member 
of 'die Hamburg senate after the war. 

But the embarrassing light now focused 
upon Herr Gerstenmaier is of a different 
colour. Herr (Jerstenrnaier was an anti- 
Nazi. As such, in 1938 he was denied tlie 
right to assume the title of profes-sor. In 
January 1945, when he was 38, he was 
sentenced by a people’s court ” to seven 
years’ imprisonment for having associated 
with members of the abortive plot to 
assassinate Hitler on July 20, 1944. He 
was freed the following May, and as one 
of those rarities, a su.viving memlwr of 
the German opposiitiion, was welcome and 
climbed fast in the political life of post¬ 
war Germany. Of course, he made 
enemies in the pixKCss. 

One of his enemies was a wartime hero, 
general of parachute trcK;ps Bernhard 
Ramcke, who was driven, through legal 
proceedings, to withdraw allegations that 
Herr Gerstenmaier’s claims were phoney. 
I'hat was in 1964. It is a long and tangled 
story how since then Herr Gerstenmaier 
pursued vindication until the German 
public learned for the first time a fortnight 
ago that la.st year he had been awarded 
not only a down payment of £29,600 as 
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restitution for professorial income lost 
since 1938 but also a retired professor’s 
pension of £275 a month for the rest of 
his life. 

Herr Gerstenmaier has since explained 
that he has given away the bulk of the 
lump sum to relatives of some of the men 
who were hanged for their part in the 
July plot. But the speed, scale and furtive 
manner of his award have disquieted 
the whole country. It has been recalled 
that the amendment to the restitution law 
from which he profited was hurried 
through the Bundestag, under hi.s presi¬ 
dency, in the summer of 1965, and that 
others who have suffered worse and waited 
longer have received less or nothing. 
(Pastor Martin Niemoller, a much more 
distinguished figure in the resistance, says 
he was awarded £2,100 in compensation 
for eight years’ detention in concentration 
camps.) Nor has 'it been overlooked that 
as president of the Bundestag Herr 
C^rstenmaier is paid £9,300 a year. 

The central executive of the CDU, Herr 
Gerstenmaier’s party, passed a vote of 
cx>nfidence in him. The Free Democrats 
recommended that he should resign. And 
the 5 iociaJ Democrats have been awaiting 
the findings of an impartial inquiry. No 
one is suggesting that Herr Gerstenmaier 
has acted illegally. It'is the magnitude and 
pace of his compensation, compared with 
that of less advantageously placed folk, 
that has aroused so much uneasiness. Was 
there some manipulation in the Bundestag 
and the ministries concerned 

“ Manipulation ” is one of the extra- 
parl'iamentaiy opposition’s favourite words 
of abuse. It is too late now to prevent the 
Gerstenmaier case being flourished as 
further justification for rough-housing in 
the universities and on the streets. Herr 
Daniel C6hn-Bendit, who is now stirring 
up trouble at Frankfurt and planning to 
move on to Berlin, has repeated his warn¬ 
ing that the revolutionary students’ aim 
is to reform not just the universities but 
the whole society. 'Fhe Gerstenmaier case 
is a gift to their propaganda 
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CHINA 

HONG KONG, NORTH KOREA 

As the fervour of China's cultural 
revolution fades, a new phase of 
consolidation and stability promises 
more normal economic relations with 
the rest of the world. North Korea is 
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France 

The general's heir 
chooses himself 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

** 1 have the intention and the duty to 
fulfil my mandate until it expires.” With 
these magisterial words, relayed by his 
information minister on Wednesday, 
President de Gaulle, elected for seven 
years in 1965, shot down the speculation 
built around M. Geoiges Pompidou’s 
statement in Rome last week ihsit he, 
Pompidou, would be a candidate in a 
presidential election. 

Had M. Pompidou made his statement 
in agreement with the general ? Was the 
general even about to retire ? Evidently, 
no. But what the general did not sh(X)t 
down was M. Pompidou. With all the ifs 
and whens and careful wording, M. 
Pompidou had grabbed the mantle of 
gaullist heir-apparent. 

Nothing seeined to pick out (leorges 
Pompidou, bom 57 years ago in the village 
of Montboudif in Cantal, for such 
honours. But then he is the shining illus¬ 
tration of the French mle of social climb¬ 
ing through three generations : from 
peasant through teaclier to anything. A 
teacher’s son and a champion at passing 
examinations, gifted young Georges 
passed brilliantly through France’s golden 
gate to an academic career, the Ecole 
Nonnale Sup^icure. 

Yet the leisurely young profcs.sor who, 
during the occupation, did not collaborate 
but had no resistance record either, seemed 
hardly marked out for a gaullist career, 
llie old school tie did the trick. A fomier 
colleague on General de Gaulle’s staff took 
him along, and the newcomer’s precis¬ 
writing was highly appreciated. 

When the general resigned, in January 
1946, Pompidou did not go back to teach¬ 
ing. He was given a good civil service job 
on the Gonseil d’Etat, the body dealing 
with conflicts involving the state. There he 
showed his ver.<»tility and his capacity for 
quick work. He continued, at the same 
time, faithfully to serve his master, now 
in temporary exile. When General de 
Gaulle made his abortive attempt to come 
back through the Rassernblement du 
Peuple Fran^ais, Pompidou played an 
active part behind the scenes. 

The master’s .second withdrawal led to 
a change of profession for his faithful 
secretary. In the committee dealing with 
RPF finances, Pompidou worked together 
with a director of Rothschilds, who 
thought the skills of .such a di.screet and 
efficient manager could be an a.ssft to the 
house. He was quite right. The reputation 
of a leisurely, amateur and gay man of the 
world was a deceptive front. Pinnpidoii 
managed to climb to the top of Roths¬ 
childs’ staff while not neglecting his work 
for the general. 

W'iien de Gaulle returned to power in 
I9')8 he took Pompidou along as his 
dirreteur dr cabinet. When the general 
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switched • from the premiership to the 
presidency, Pompidou returned tempor¬ 
arily to his banking job, though he was 
at the general's disposal, particularly for 
the secret Algerian negotiations. In 1962, 
with the Algerian war out of the way, tlie 
president decided to appoint his faithful 
servant as prime minister in place of 
M. Michel Debre. 

** What is good for the Rothschilds need 
not be good for France” thundered the 
left. I'hey could more appropriately have 
quoted something about Caligula and his 
horse. But this was no lame horse; after 
a brief apprenticeship, Pompidou 
mastered the techniques of parliamentary 
debate and television interview, and for 
six years he was the general's perfect 
lieutenant. But inevitably he started 
dreaming of the presidency. 

He was intelligent enough to know that 
he was no legendary figure capable of 
mustering support cutting to .some extent 
across party lines. His only chance for 
the succession lay as leader of a conserv¬ 
ative coalition. When the May crisis came, 
he was fighting for this. It was a near 
thing, but once the communists opted for 
electoral defeat, Pompidou, the campaign 
manager, did everything needed to ensure 
that it should also be a gaulli.st triumph. 

Like Churchill, he was summarily dis¬ 
missed in the hour of victory. I'he obed¬ 
ient secretary' was now visibly a political 
figure with interests and ambitions of his 
own. His place was taken by M. Couve 
dc Murv'ilie and Pompidou was put ” in 
reserve for the Republic." 

'I'ime does not always favour the man 
on the touch-line. M. I^bre also, after 
his dismi.ssal from the premiership, looked 
for a time like the leader of the gaullist 
parliamentary party, though only for a 
time. M. Pompidou’s hid, however, is not 
just an attempt to assert that he is first 
.in the gaullist line of succession. It is 
also prompted by the unease, uncertainty, 
the fear of a crisis felt throughout the 
majoMty he has helped to elect, (general 
de Gaulle can still make or break hi.s 
aspiring dauphins. But the succes¬ 
sion no longer depends merely on the 
whim of the general. It also depends on 
the unpredictable temper of the French 
people. 


France and the EEC 

Political trial 

France is likely to find itself hauled before 
the court of the European communities if 
by January 31st it has not abolished the 
preferential interest rate given to 
exporters. The European Ck)mmission 
authorised the French to continue using 
this fomi of export subsidy, after las^t 
summer's economic crisis, on condition 
that the margin of preference was reduced 
to 1.5 per cent by the end of October 
and abolished by the end of January. 
None of this has happened and the current 
margin is 3 per cent. The commission, 
after protesting in vain, has decided to go 
to cx)urt. 

If the case ever gets that far, it will be 
the fourteenth time the commission has 
taken a government to court, and the 
third time the alleged offender was France. 
But this case might be more important 
than earlier ones : the matter at issue 
is larger, and there is a suspicion in 
Brussels that the French are using it to 
demonstrate that contempt for the 
ideology of the common market treaty 
which M. Michel Debre expressed so 

The Mediterranean 

Half a symbol 

Once again Nato has opted for half a 
loaf when it could have afforded the lot: 
this time in the Mediterranean. The 
debate whether Nato should establish a 
multinational naval force there like the 
one already operating in Atlantic waters 
has dragged on for months. Now, at last, 
it has been resolved—in compromise. 

I'here is to be no standing Nato .squadron 
in the Mediterranean, as there is in the 
Atlantic. Instead, a force of three or four 
destroyers is planned, which will be called 
together in times of tension. In more 
relaxed times, they will periodically cruise 
together on exercise and visits. The ships 
will lie drawn from fleets already stationed 
in the Mediterranean. The United States, 
Britain and Italy will provide the nucleus 
of the new force, while Greece and Turkey 
will provide extra vessels from time to 
time. This is much in line with the 
arrangements already made in establishing 
Nato's air surveillance command in the 
Mediterranean. 

Against the Russian squadron in that 
sea, now reduced to around 30 vessels 
but quite likely to be reinforced to its 
” nontial level ” of around 50, these Nato 
ships, standing by on call, have no real 
military value. The American Sixth Fleet, 
the Italian fleet and the reinforced British 
fleet could easily look after the Russian 
.squadron. But the idea of setting up a 
multinational force was to provide a 
symbol of solidarity within the alliance. 
By not agreeing to provide* a permanent 
force, all the Nato allies have done is to 


candidly in September, to show that Paris 
will not be overruled by the Brussels 
Eurocrats in a matter of French national 
interest. 

Two new frbnts have already recently 
been opened in the running batde between 
General de Gaulle and the supranational 
aspirations of the Eurocracy. The com¬ 
mission is claiming a large role in the 
negotiation over the renewal of the 
Yaounde Convention (between the EEC 
and its French-speaking black African 
associate states). The French aigue that 
since this is not a new negotiation, the 
proper place for discussion is the existing 
” council of association ” set up under the 
convention, in which ministers from 
member goveinments play the largest 
part. The same kind of aigument is taking 
place over an extension to the associa¬ 
tion agreement with Turkey. 

Not so far ahead lies the decisive battle. 
The treaties that set up the three Euro¬ 
pean communities—the EEC, Euratom 
and the Coal and Steel Community—are 
supposed to be merged into one by July 
1970. This will not be just a scissors and 
paste job. It is gloomily assumed in 
Brussels that there will be a head-on 
clash between those countries ready to 
strengthen Europe's supranational institu¬ 
tions and those that wish to weaken them. 


set up half a symbol. 

Meanwhile the Russians are casting 
their net wider. A delegation arrived in 
Spain early this month to discuss Russia's 
request for refuelling and repair facilities 
for its merchant and “ fishing ” fleet. No 
one is saying just how far the Russians' 
request extends, but it appears that they 
are interested in Barcelona and Cadiz. 
This would not only deprive Gibraltar 
of the business brought by the 200-odd 
Russian vessels that call every year, but 
would help the Russians to keep watch on 
Nato ships and on the American Polaris 
ba.se at Rota, across the bay from Cadiz. 

The terms under which the Americans 
can stay in Rota are now being discussed. 
The Spaniards, fearful perhaps of 
American reactions, have offered the 
Russian fishing fleet port facilities in the 
Canary Islands, at Tenerife, where a new 
Ashing harbour is being built, and have 
suggested the building of a Ash processing 
plant there with the help of Russian and 
Spani.sh capital. They have also offered 
warehousing facilities for spares and 
equipment at Barcelona. 

For Nato fleets, a Russian intrusion 
of this nature is at best an irritant, at 
worst a real menace which would provide 
the Russian fleet with a valuable base in 
addition to those it already has in Syria, 
Egypt and Algeria. The Gibraltar dispute, 
and the argument over the amount of 
American aid Spain is to get in return 
for the use of Rota, arc being shrewdly 
exploited in Russia's interests. 




If you ihink that, wt* have news 
for you. 

More and inore pcv^pJe wh(^ want 
a few days unwinding after a hectic busi¬ 
ness trip arc stopping in Canada. And we 
think we know whv. 

First, there’s a fascination about 
any country as varied as Canada. Whether 
you fancy the transatlantic high-life as 
lived in places like Toronto, or the 
Frencli atmOvSphere (and cuisine, too) of 
Montreal and Quebec, our cities a re pretty 
hard to get bored in. 

Then then ’s the great outdoors. 
(Which is rcalh great, in Canada). Half- 


an-hour’s driving from any of our major 
cities gets you into some of the most 
spectacular arid unspoiled country in the 
world. V/hcre getting-away-fic'in-it-all is 
a way of life. You can golf in breath¬ 
taking mountain scenery' (try^ Banff and 
Jasper), fish (for record-sized salim^n or 
trout), shoot (mallard or moose), or sim¬ 
ply pick a nice lake and relax on the shtire. 

You may find yourself wanting to 
convert a stop-over to a full-blown holi¬ 
day, it’s true. But it’s a risk wc^rth taking. 

. Just mail the coupon, and we’ll send 
you a folder-full of ideas on holidays in 
Canada for transient businessmen. 



rhe Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
ly Cockbpur St, London S W1.1'hone: 0 07 31. 


Please send me your Information Kit on holidays 
inJ travel in Canada. 

I N.mu* 

Address 
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Fly it by P.LA. 

We take the same care of our freight consignments as we do of our 
passengers. That means your cargo arrives quickly, safely-and on time. 
Give your freight the V.I.P. treatment - send it PIA. 

If you would like to know more about PIA’s cargo facilities, ring us on 
01-759 0291 or contact your usual cargo agent. (Effective mid-January, our 
number at the cargo village will be or -759 0055 .) 
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Gambia 

One-and-a-half 
party system 

FROM A COfiRESPONDENT IN LUSAKA 

Zambia is not getting a one-party system 
just yet. But it may be moving towards 
a one-party parliament. The first art of 
the new Speaker was to announce— 
“ reluctantly ”—that he would not accord 
recognition to Mr Harry Nkurnbula’s 
African National C.’ongress as the official 
opposition. 

Citing Erskine May to the effect that 
the opposition is “ the largest minority 
party prepared to form a government,” 
he said that the ANC (with 23 seats, 
four less than a quorum, in the enlarged 
national assembly of no) could fonn 
neither “ a quorum, to execute the busi¬ 
ness of the house, nor a government.” 

'I’he previous Speakci, now education 
minister, had recognised Mr Nkumbula 
as opposition leader, though the ANC 
formed an even smaller proportion of 
the previous house. Even if it were 
realistic in the Zambian context to talk 
of the opposition as a government in 
waiting, the new decision was clearly a 
political one. It chimed in with the wishes 
of the more radical elements of the ruling 
United National Independence party, 
whose rank and file will surely see it as 
a presidentially sanctioned application of 
the policy according tc^ which “ it pays to 
belong to Unip.” 

Materially, the decision does not really 
mean much : the loss of a salary, of 
an office in the national asseinblv, and an 
official residence for Mr Nkurnbula. The 
important loss is a lo.ss of face. I'he ANC 
now has no meaning in parliament : there 
is no shadow cabinet, Mr Nkumbula 
becomes a parliamentary nobody and all 
his MPs are backbenchers. And his 
tatterderT»;ilion band of dispirited followers 
outside the national assembly undoubtedly 
feels it. In a continent where nationalism 
matters so much, AN‘C sui)porters are 
becoming increasingly alienated from the 
nation. 

Despite President Kaunda’s postpone¬ 
ment of the dream of a one-party 
system, when he returned from the 
Coniinonwcalth conference, it is still 
evidently a very real issue. Zambia was 
not yet ready for a one-party sy.stem, 
be said, |)ecause discipline was lacking. 
But he promised that as .soon as this 
di.seipline was found a one-party state 
would follow. This came as a surprise to 
those fed on the theory that the one-party 
.system was the traditional African way 
of doing things. 

I'hough Mr Kaunda’s return has put a 
slight damper on political activity, he 
gave the Asian traders no cause for con¬ 
fidence in his speech to the national 
as.semhly. No citi/enship will he granted 
to outright aliens, he declared. Only those 
who have a prior claim to citizenship by 
birth or descent will he allowed to become 
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Zambians, under ” very re.stricted pro¬ 
visions ” which will require them to 
provide proof of good character, u.seful- 
ness to the country and assimilation of 
the attitudes of Zambian society. 

Mozambique 

The skirmishes 
ar'en't the real war 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Hie Portuguese, measure results in their 
war in Mozambique in terms 4jf one 
haltalion’.s capture of iB armed “ terror¬ 
ists ” in a nine-month period, or of a 
12-hour, 25-mile march by 3 o men 
for a net gain of eight Russian-made 
weapons from 15 guerrillas who got away. 
'I’he guerrillas Ix^lung to the Mozambique 
Liberation Tront (Erelinio) which crows 
about the one mortar attack a year it 
makes on Mueda, a garri.soii town in the 
middle of guerrilla-dominated bush 
country. 

riiis is a small, frustrating, elusive wai, 

- but Portugal has more than 40,000 
troops in Mozambique to fight it. It i.s 
one of three colonial wars in Africa that 
make defence eat uj) half Portugal’.s 
budget. I'Velimo’s president. Dr Eduardo 
Mondlane, says: “ Wc tr>' as much as 
possible to work like the Vietcong.” 'Lhe 
l*ortiigue.se deny any significant resem- 
blanre to Vietnam ; but it is there, 
even if the scale is tiny. 

'riic .similarities apply only in the 
combat zones of tlie three affected 
districts ; the war has not touched the 
rich agricultural areas of central Mozam¬ 
bique or the major cities to the south. 
In certain areas, the Portuguese hold the 
towns with troops, wliile Frelimo 
gueirillas, like the Vietcong, move 
relatively freely through the bu.sli on foot. 
They roininand the support of most local 
people by persuasion or b) force, obtain¬ 
ing food, transport and recruits fiom the 
civilians. In the.se areas tliPN deny the 
Poituguese the u.se of most roads except 
l)v armed convoy subject to mines and 
ambush. 

.Neither side really “ controls ” these 
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areas, making a mockery of both sides’ 
propaganda claims. Visits to the districts 
suggest that Fielinio's base-and-operation 
areas amount to between a third and a 
half of C^abo Delgado di.slnct, whcie the 
guerrillas are holding their own ; about a 
quarter of Niassa district, where the 
giKMTillas had Bo per cent of the di.strict 
two years ago and are still being pushed 
bark ; and a small enclave secured this 
year in 'Fete district. Fogether they add 
up, at most, to B per cent of Mozambique's 
.square miles. Frelimo makes 
occasional raids outside these areas. 

('a.sualties are apparently low. 'Fhe 
Portuguese .say they suffer an average of 
10 combat deaths a month, but the figure 
wa.s over 20 in the first three months 
of iqfiB and there are probably the .same 
number of deaths in accidents. 'Fhey 
suffer 15 or 20 wounded for everv combat 
death, a high ratio. 1 hev claim to kill 
Bo t(j 120 guerrillas a mmith, a niiniber 
which seems exaggerated and undoubtedK 
includes many civilians. 

One rea.son why the war is .small is that 
ill Mo/aiiihique, as in X’ietnam, the 
guerrillas choose the moments of contact 
and are hard to find when the conven¬ 
tional forces go looking for them. 'Fhe 
Portugue.sp .say that the guerrillas .seldom 
take the offensive and almost never attack 
a Portuguese camp or engage in a close- 
range rifle fight. A visitor .sees little evi¬ 
dence of the attacks that Frelimo claims 
to make on tlie Portuguese garrisons. 

'Fhe non-military results of the war 
are more visible. “ We should really build 
a monument to the terrorists. If it weren't 
for them wc wouldn't have any develop¬ 
ment at all,” a Portuguc.se busine.ssman 
said. He was thinking of the improvements 
in njads, air transport, construction and 
service industries that are natural out¬ 
growths of a military presence. 

Other changes are occurring as Portugal 
.seeks new ways to try to “ win African 
hearts and minds ” and thus make the 
war redundant. One is the establishment 
4if aide ament os, fortified setlleiiients on 








ifu* model of Malava and X'ieliiam. Then 
primaiA purpose i** to deii\ the I'ucniila 
hsli the w.itei ot local populati<)iis t(j 
swim in li\ coiireiitrating a sparsely 
settled pe(^ple the\ also make it easier 
to proMtle water, schools, clinics and oilier 
amenities. 1 hese are such radical dcpai- 
tines from traditional patterns of culture, 
howevei, that it is hard to believe that 
the Portuguese command the loyalties of 
Afiiians in the aldramt vlo\ as much as 
they tell themselve.s lhe\ do. About half 
the more than 800,000 people of C’aho 
Delgado and Niassa now live 111 ;^jf)0 
aldraimvtos. 

Another significant (Ihinge is the 
development of education Fieliiiio claims 
20,000 pupils in the schools it luiis in its 
bush areas Ihe Poituguese .school 
eniolmepis have ri.sen liom 40f),f)Op m 
i()b() t<» '>;{<!.up'i in ipb8. The goal is half 
of I’nesio'.s taigel for African educiJtion 

!() ))(‘r cent of the total population in 
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school—or 665,000 in Mozambique by 
197*4. Portuguese seem convinced that 
hy educating the Africans they will 
pioduce numbers of loyal black 
Portuguese. 

Ibis seems doubtful to outsiders for 
two reasons. One is that Portuguese multi- 
racialism is a serni-myth which suffers frmn 
the facts that 98 per rent of the 7 million 
Mozambiquans are poor and uneducated, 
and that qq per cent of the poor are 
f>lack. Acceptance of the evolved African 
is limited. 7 ’lierc are no black meniber?i 
of the Loiirencjo Marques Club. The 
iiiytli kccp.s Mozambique relaxed only by 
comparison witli Rhodesia and South 
Africa. 

'The second reason is tfiat despite its 
promise of growth Mozambique is unlikely 
to find jobs for the 1.5 million partly 
educated Africans that it will have })ro- 
duced hy i()8o. 'I'he great hope is the 
(iahma Bassa dam, .scheduled to be begun 
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this year. It will produce nearly twice as 
much power as Egypt's Asw'an dam, 
though two-thirds will go to Soutli Africa. 
It is also supposed to create a boom in the 
minerals of Tete district. Only coal and 
iron have been proved to he of commercial 
quantity and quality, however, and 
informed sources question whether the 
others will be exploitable on the scale 
envisaged. Even high officials wonder if 
related plans for agricultural development 
and for making the Zambesi river 
navigable will be implemented in time to 
do any good. 

If Cabora Bassa does not achieve the 
hoped-for boom, there will be plenty of 
discontented African school leavers to 
increase Mozumbicpic's revolutionary 
potential. If it does reach its goal, large 
numl)ers of whites may come in, frustrat¬ 
ing the same African school-leavers. It is 
hard to be an optiiiiLst about Mo/anibiquc, 
unle.ss you are Portuguc.se. 


THE WORLD 
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The Czechs retrieve their 
sense of purpose 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT Prague 


It IS not .suipii.sing th.it the inart^rdojn last 
week Ilf 21-\cur-old Jan Palach .should 
h.ive been instanlK coinpared with the 
death .it the stake of Jan Iliis in 1415. 
The .self-.sat I dice of the \nung student, in 
piote.st against his countrv’s diminishing 
fiecdoiii, has imbueil the Clzech people (if 
not so niiK h the Slov'ak.s) witli a new 
seii.se of pinjjose It has .stopped, at lea.st 
icmpotarilv, the steadv slide into a slough 


of de.spondency. I’he Russians’ failuie to 
enforce the complete political neutrali.sa- 
tion of the progressive Jo.sef Sinrkovskv, 
coupled with Jan Palach's suicide, has 
galvanised the nation to an extent not 
.seen since last Aiigu.st. TTie statue of King 
Wenceslas has again been turned into the 
shrine it was immediately after the 
invasion ; it is .surrounded with flags, 
flowers, and flickering candles and 


plasleied with proclamations and wall 
posters. Shop windows in Wenceslas 
S(|uarc have rev^erted to their post-invasion 
role of news centres. It has become easy 
to accuse the Czechoslovaks of 
“ Schweikisin.” But as one Czech told youi 
correspondent : “ Schweik would never 
have dreamed of turning hiiiiself into a 
human torch.” 

Ever .since the November meeting of the 
central committee, which produced only a 
vague reaffirination of what is called the 
“post-January policy,” there has been a 
growing rollap.se of communication 
between the government and the nation 
and a growing suspicion of the govern¬ 
ment’s intentions. Mr Dubcek, in an ad- 
dres to the nation .shortly before Christ¬ 
mas, did not increase confidence by 
insisting that unless total calm was main¬ 
tained, there would he chaos and anarchy 
and the picsent leadership would he re¬ 
moved—a warning wTiich Prc.sident 
Svolioda repealed in almost identical 
words this week. 

Wiiat the party and government leaders 
are trying to get acro.ss to die people is 
that their room for manoeuvre is severely 
curtailed by the ever-present threat of 
I'etaliation from the occupying Soviet 
military forces. Their i*epealed attempts 
at placating the public arc signs of the 
continuing struggle within the central 
committee between the progressives and 
the conservatives ; many of the latter were 
appointed after the August occupation 
and their position is complicated because 
they are where they are only by courtesy 
of the Ru.ssians. Last weck’.s meeting of 
the centrist coinmitiee underlined this 
continuing divergence of views. 

High on the list of student demands are 



fSiuihnts honour Jan Palach in Wancaslas Square 
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If using BEA Cai^ 
is a last minute decision, 
why did Claiks decide 
twoyearsago? 

‘*Once one has made the marketing plan then the 
servicing element follows from it. That's why we use 
BEA Cargo on a planned basis to maintain our 
stock levels in Scandinavia, Switzerland and Germany. 

France we supply exclusively through BEA Caigo. 

Our customers place their repeat orders by phone and 
we fly out supplies immediately. Our customers 
never miss a sale and we maximise our profits.” 

ALISTER MILROY, EUROPEAN MARKETING MANAGER, CLARKS OVERSEAS SHOES LTD. 

Mr. Milroy is only one of many who have exploded the myths of air cargo. 

Exporters and importers find the regularity, speed, frequency and 'big load’ 
capacity of the Argosy saves them a lot more than they ever imagined. Air 
Cargo could save you a great deal of money, so why not look into it ? Write to 
BEA's International Cargo Advisory Bureau (ICAB) who will give you expert, 
free advice on any aspect of air cargo— especially cost effectiveness. You'll also 
receive a FREE booklet on ’’Cost effectiveness through Air Age Marketing." 

BEA.West London AirTerminal, Cromwell Rd.SW7.Tel:01-3704255 Ext. 2463. 
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elections to all stale and party organs, 
rhe students, as well as a large proportion 
of the million organised workers, 
are acutely con.sc ious of the fact that the 
country now has two national councils 
and a federal parliurnent, and that the 
niemliers of none of them have won their 
seats through elections. It is almost a 
year since free elections were promised. 
An electoral law is said to be in the works ; 
it will be discussed over the next few 
months by various state and party bodies 
and the national front organisation. Some 
members of the central committee believe 
optimisticallv that a draft law will be 
ready for presentation to the federal 
parliament “in two <ir three months' time.” 
Bui barring further complications or inter¬ 
ventions, it will be at least another six 
month.s after that before nationwide elec¬ 
tions can lx* held. Some members of the 
central committee freely admit that the 
students’ demand for elections is 
“ reasonable and justified ’’ and that, with 
loo many di.scredited mcniljers sitting in 
the new federal parliament and the central 
committee, these bodies “ do not represent 
the true wishes of the people.” 

An important factor which has emerged 
sifK'c Deceiiibei is the development of the 
trade unions as a considerable political 
foKc. Ihey have proved to be the one 
deniociatic organisation in the whole 
countrN ; they have freely elected leaders 
and they insist on their right to strike. 
Moicover, organised labour has identified 
Itself with the student-intellectual cause 
—a conibinati<^n which it would be hard 
seriously to condemn as couriter- 
levoliitionaiT though, as one official put 
it : “If tlie Russians want to condemn the 
whole working masses as counter¬ 
revolutionary, that is their problem. But 
we arc dealing with Czechoslovakia not 
the Soviet Union.” 

'I'his weeks trade union congress, the 
first of its kind, is therefore of particular 
importance. As Karel Polacek, chairman 
of the unions, pointed out : “ All the 
delegates to the coiigre.ss were democratic¬ 
ally elected and the greatest contribution 
made by the 26 district conventions [held 
during the past few weeks] has been to 
activate the whole trade union move¬ 
ment.” losing almost the .same words 
which have appeared in student proclama¬ 
tions, Mr Polacek spoke of the need to 
build “ socialism with a human face.” The 
congress opened with a statement in 
support of Jan Palach’s sacrifice, a one- 
minute silence in his memory and the 
playing of the national anthem. 

Apart from the removal of Russian 
troops, which is wishing for the moon, the 
principal student requirements are the 
removal of the censorship, free elections, 
better student facilities and the banning 
of the Soviet occupation newspaper 
Zpravy. Some of these issues could con¬ 
ceivably be dealt with by the Czecho¬ 
slovak government. President Svoboda 
suggested that there are bigger and more 
vital issues at stake than the removal of 
ravy. But it can l)e argued that it 
liU be easier to start with the minor 


issues and that some success over these 
would inspire greater national confidence 
in the leadership. At all events some re¬ 
conciliation has to be found between the 
students’ demands—which are in reality 
a reflection of national thinking—and the 
government and party if grave repercus¬ 
sions are to be averted. 

Comecon 

Some say tighter, 
some say looser 

Whatever may be allowed to emerge in 
public about this week’s ministerial meet¬ 
ing in east Berlin of the C^ouncil for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, behind the 
scenes the discussions are likely to have 
been lively, if not po.sitively stormy. 'Mie 
most obvious source of discord is the atti¬ 
tude of the Rumanians to Russian plans 
for greater integration of the economies of 
member countries. For about a week 
bcf(»re the meeting began, a barrage of 
articles in the Rumanian press stoutly 
rejected any idea of the integration of 
the cconomie.s of Comecon niembers by 
means of “ super-national economic 
organisms.” 

On the other hand, all the other major 
Comecon countries have appeared to be 
lobbying for more integration. But behind 
the fog of unanimity, sharp differences of 
interest, if not of published views, can 
be discovered. The Russians, on the one 
hand, have two clear objectives. V'ictims 
of their own propaganda, they are appar¬ 
ently scriou.sly alarmed by the incipient 
danger of west German economic penetra¬ 
tion in eastern Europe, and the political 
consequences they believe would follow. 
Sulrstance is lent to these fears by the 
dominant role that west Cicrmany already 
plays in eastern Eumpe's trade, and by 
the liberalisation in Czechoslovakia last 
year. Phis threat, in Ru.ssian eyes, becomes 
all the grvater as integration within the 
European Economic Community becomes 
tighter. The Ru.s.sians believe that the 
EEC is bound to be doniinated by the 
Germans in the long run, and its extension 
to Britain would be a further di.saster. 

The an.swer--and the counterweight to 
the powerful Jure of west (Jerrnan know¬ 
how and capital to Comecon members 
—is further integration within Comecon 
itself. This would maintain Russian 
econoni'ic influence and give the more 
developed east European countries the 
large “ domestic ” market they increas¬ 
ingly need a.s they pu.sh farther into the 
manufacture of motor car components 
and other engineering products needing 
lar^-scale pre^uc^tion. 

the Russians are now floating some 
fairly extreme ideas. An article in the 
Russian magazine Inttrnational Affair\ 
describes how Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
(and, starting this year, Hungary) make 
various components for the Fiats 
a.s.sembled in Russia, and luiges that this 
sort of integration, with Russia presum¬ 
ably playing the central role, should now 


be extended to computers and other fields. 
And in Economic Problems Academician 
Sorokin suggests as **food for thought ” 
a single world tionimunist economy, with 
a single economic plan. This is the first 
that has been heard lately of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s old idea of block-level planning. 

I’he Ru.ssians’ other objective, which has 
also been canvassed in advance, is for 
more “ incentives.” But what they chiefly 
have in mind are incentives to certain 
Comecon members to develop their 
resources for the benefit of the rest. In 
other words, in acceptable modern 
language, the Ru.ssians are pressing hard 
for help from their developed Comecon 
partners, principally Czechoslovakia and 
east (Tcnriany, to develop Russia’s distant 
oil and gas re.sources as well as other indus¬ 
tries, like fertilisers and synthetic rubber, 
which now have top priority in Russia. 

The Russians are now in the middle 
of a drive to increase the present low 
return fi\>m much of their new investment ; 
complicated projects requiring extensive 
and detailed cxi-ordination take a very 
long time to complete. Thus it obviously 
makes sense to press other Comecon coun¬ 
tries to agree to provide as much of the 
plant and equipment as possible—espec¬ 
ially things like pipelines and lorries that 
the Ru.ssians are not yet very g(X)d at 
making anyway—and be paid off even¬ 
tually with a share in the output. 

But this is noit the sort f>f “ integiatioii ” 
or “ incentives ” that the other CComecon 
members are pressing for. It seems to 
them that the EEC has yielded economic 
benefits because it has produced a belter 
distribution of resources within it, as well 
as creating one big market. Comecon 
has done neither. Nor will it until all its 
members’ pricing systems are put on to 
a basis that is less arbitral^' and more 
economic, and until Comecon can break 
away from its present primitive sy.stem of 
bilateral country-to-country trade deals. 
Even orthodox economists, like the newly 
promoted Profe.ssor Pajestka in less-than- 
radical Poland, arc arguing that an impor¬ 
tant consequence of nw^re price and 
management reforms in Poland and else¬ 
where would be that the exchange oi 
goods inside Comecon would ho made 
easier as prices throughout the area came 



^including Amh commufMtt countriM 
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more closely to reflect economic costs. 
Similarly the Hungarian.s have been 
ui^ing a free circulation of con.suiner gcKKls 
(in the manufacture of whicli they are 
very strong) within the area. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
inadequacy of the transferable rouble and 
the Coiiiecon bank. Because transferable 
roubles are not convertible into hard 
currency, no Ckimecon country wants to 
hold them or has any incentive to eain 
them. So when a country like I\)land 
has a big trade .surplus with its ("omecon 
partners, it merely liolds an unconvertible 
balance at the bank, earning low interest, 
while other Coiiiecon countries (like 
Rumania) run up deficits on their Coine- 
con trade, which cost them little in 
interest, and concentrate on developing 
their trade with the we.st. In addition, the 
Poles want the bank to give loans to 
countries that are concentrating on 
developing highly capital-intensive indus¬ 
tries for the lienefit of all ; the Ru.ssians 
would also qualify ftJi these, but the 
Hungarians, for example, might not be 
particularly keen on this idea. 

Thus, apart from the question of 
Comecon bank loams, Hungary, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia must Jiave had inudi 
the same interest at tliis week's meeting 
in pressing f(»r louhle convertihilitN, foi 
more economic })ricing in inlra-Comecon 
trade (especially trade with the Soviet 
Union) and for an exj)ansion intra- 
Coineion traile on this basis. Hut the\ 
have no interest in cuihing the growth of 
theii expanding trade and ulhei eiononnc 
eontacts w'itb the we.st ; indeed .some coun¬ 
tries, like Hungary, might like to sec these 
taken into account wlien the Coinecx>ii 
members' eeonoinie plans an* C(»-oidinaled. 
The Ru.ssian interest, on the other band, 
is rathei diffeienl. Plans for 1971-7.“) aie 
now being drawn up in the Comeion 
countries, and the sort of co-oidination 
tliat eventually eineiges fioin them will 
be an iiiiporUuit indiratoi of liow the 
Russians now see their relations with the 
rest of eastern Europe. 

Soviet Union 

The Ukrainians 
argue back 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Ukrainian.s' national history has long 
provided a battlegiound for scholais ; 
they attack and defend the very notion 
of the Ukraine’s nationhood, which can 
only l)e .said to have existed in clear-cut 
forms for brief periods in the seventeenth 
ccntui7 and fnjiii 1917 to 1919. Ibe 
ancient folk cultuie of the Ukraine, 
especially strong in song and dance, 
developed into a lileiaiy culture only 
during the 19th centuiy. And while 
political division.s, .stemming mainly from 
the endless partitions between Poland, 
Russia, Austro-Hungary and even Turkey, 
have always been legion, .since 1596 there 


has also been religious division between 
the' Ortliodox church and the I.^niates, 
the Catholics of the eastern rite. 

The many ironies and paradoxes of 
Ukrainian history have only been com- 
pimnded since the communi.st revolution. 
On the one hand, the Soviet leaders liave 
been chronically afraid of any attenij)ts 
to j>ronu)te Ukrainian sepaiaiism ; this 
has led to massive repressions of 
“bouigeois nationalists'* and the incor¬ 
poration—to Stalin's relief—of all the 
Ukrainian lands, except a tiny enclave in 
Slovakia, into the Soviet Union during 
the second world war. 

On tile other hand, the Ukiainc in 
this period has become for the hist 
lime, in theory at least, a clearly detined 
political nation, a .sovereign lepublic with 
a constitution, the right to secede from 
the Soviet Union, a vote at the United 
Nation.s, and a population similar in size 
to that of Britain. With its advanced 
industries and great expan.ses of fertile 
soil, it clearly has far more claim to be a 
viable national slate than man\' an 
emergent “ nation " of Afio-Asia. Equally 
clearly, however, the Soviet leaders have 
no intention of conceding tin* claim. 

riie policies of Ukiainiani.sation fol¬ 
lowed during the hist ten years of So\iet 
rule were drastically reveised alx>ut nj jo. 
1 his reversal, which with ups and downs 
has continued ever since, has only 
recently provoked a strong reaction in the 
Soviet Union. The most important docu- 
mentaiy evidence of this leaction is “ The 
(Jhornovil Papers ” (McCiraw-Hill) and 
Ivan 1 )/Auba's “ Internalionahsiii t>r Rus- 
siheation ^ " (Weidenfeld). Dzyuba, a 
lileiaiy eiitie, is imw ;J7, and Vyaches¬ 
lav Uihornovil, a televiNion journalist, is 
Both argue as lihciallv minded 
inarMst-leninisl.s. Neither ad\ orates 
Ukrainian separation, but they insist that 
people >li(3uld iiol be irnpiiM»ned for sup¬ 
porting .soiiielliing wliK h is jierinitted by 
tlie constitution. Nciifiei is against the 
RussiaiiN <»i Ku'.sian < ultuie, but the\ 
pa .ss lot lately opjxise tlie Soviet govern- 
iiienrs poliiA of Kijssilicalion. I lie\ also 
oppose anti-semiti.sm 

Both liook.s aiose out of ibe wave of 
ariesls of Ukrainian iiilelle*ciuals which 
began In August 1963 and c<.uncided with 
the arrest of Sinyavsky and Daniel in 
Mo.scow. The Ukrainians had not been 
sending inanuscrifit.s abroad, but in \ariou.s 
w’ays they had hoen resisting Russitu atiorr 
policies in cultural life. After a period of 
rela.xation these got worse in 193B, and 
in the early 1960s certain individuals, 
including sonre lawyers and party rnenr- 
hers led by Lev Lukiyanenku, were 
provoked into forming political gionps ad¬ 
vocating, among other things, .separation 
for the Ukraine. But those arrested in 1965 
were le.ss concerned with politics as such 
than with Ukrainian culture and history'. 
"J'hcii careei'.s, trials arrd lives irr the ler- 
rrtyiirg conditions of the Polma labour 
caiitps are the subject matter of “ J'he 
Chornovil Papers.” T'he preface is a 
devastating analysis of the trials, which 
(ihoinovil shows to have been travesties 
ol justice, even in terin.s of a system who.se 


particular laws often grt)ssly infringe the 
constitution. 

Dzyuba’s book was written just before 
the trials l>egan, in the latter part of 1963. 
It is, above all, a sustained and anguished 
pnUest against the anti-niarxist reversal 
hy Stalin and Khrushchev of Lenin's 
poliev of Ukrainianising all a.spects of life 
in the Ukraine Yet, (uiiouslv, a certain 
dualism runs thioiigli tlie book : on- the 
one Mile the luethod.s of Kussitication, 
often .similar to those of the 'I'sars, aie 
shown to be having all too much success 
in de-l^krainianising the urban, if not so 
much the rural, ix>pulatioii, through the 
substitution of Russian.s for Ukrainians in 
the republic ; the steady reduction of 
Ukrainian schools and Ukrainian publica¬ 
tions ; the ofhcial neglect or di.stoilion of 
Ukrainian culture and liistorv ; the per¬ 
secution of those who resi.st this ; the 
emasculation of the Ukrainian party and 
government so that they have long liecn 
merely denationalised tools of the centre ; 
the conducting of almost ail official, 
economic and military matlei-s in the 
Russian language ; and so on. But on the 
other side Dzvuba reports, and to .some 
extent documents, a rapid inciease in 
Ukrainian national consciousness among 
students, intellectuals and other .social 
group.s in recent years. This gives him 
cause for hope. 

Certainly a protest .sent by 139 Kievite 
Ukrainians to the Soviet leaders in the 
spring of 1968 lends the hojx? some 
justification. Its text, only recently avail¬ 
able, contains ver\' strong attar ks on ” the 
illegal and juridically illiterate character” 
of the trials of Ukrainians and on the 
(jalanskov-Chn/hurg trial in Moscow. It 
also givc.s a warning that ” in the 
Ukr-aiiie, where the violation.s of demo¬ 
cracy are lieing com]K)unded and aggra¬ 
vated by malpiai'tires over the national 
question, the symptoms of stahnism are 
revealing theiiisclv'es even more clearly 
an^ brutally.” 

1'bis letter is important not only 
because it shows Ukrainians making coiii- 
iiion cau.se w'ltb the Mo.scow radicals, 
but also because its signatories include 
people from almost all the main intellec¬ 
tual groups, such as 14 writers, in¬ 
cluding iJzyuba, a leading film diieitor, 

S Paradzhanov, and 20 plivsiiists 
and mathematicians, all with higher 
degrees. Other signatories are 27 workers 
of varvmg skills. 'I'he I'kiainians have 
not leteived iiiucli direct helj) from the 
Mosi'ow intellectuals. But iiiutual co¬ 
operation may yet grow out of mutual 
awareiie.ss, the latter being inatie ea.sierr 
liy the broadcasts of western radio stations 
to the Soviet L'liion. 

Phe real seriousness of the nationalities 
problem in the Soviet Union is still hard 
to gauge. Is it a more or a less serious 
earner llian 111 1 sarist days .•* Are the 
Ukrainians (or to take another example, 
the Crimean Tatars) just isolated 
cases ? Or will long-standing (ieorgian, 
Latvian, or Volga-Ciermaii national iiiove- 
iiients suddenly emerge into public view 
a.s the L^krainian and Ciimean Patai 
ones did in iqfit) and iqfiB ^ 
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Labour party: strife is rife 



Barbara tries the soft sell 

I'hr politirnl rHec ts of Mrs (Mastic's white 
paper aie t’alliiii; out niucli as expeeted. 
Mr Heath has told the 'lories not to he 
he.istly to Harhara, Inil to Cfive her 
general support while pressing her tf> go 
hiither .md faster. 'This is not onlv right, 
It IS also sound political tactics. H\ want¬ 
ing to he ttmglier with the unions the 
lories must hope th.it thev will gain 
popular support (as if thev neeil it, at 
the inoment) ; hv giving Mrs ('..istle 
general suppoit in the (louimons ilie\ aie 
certain t(» es.irerhate her (ritics within 
rlie laihour partv and the trade unions. 

When the wlute ])aj)er is dehated in 
the Commons, the I’ones will pre.sumahK 
t.ilk tough hut alistam in the vote on the 
while papei itself. 'I’his is an <»Iil pIo\. 
hut it IS invari.ihlv effective. Knough 
l.ahour MRs have s.iid that thev will 
not .support Mrs Castle's proposals “ in 
.inv eireumslances ” to ensure that a few 
of them will forre a vote, even if the 
Tories and Liberals both abstain. W'ilh 
n(» fear of the (joverninent being 
defeated, a “much greater number of 
Labour MFs will then feel free to vote 
arcording to their convictions --or tratle 
union connections. I'hus Labour will be 
seen to he the onlv party against trade 
union reform. 

It should be a political gift for the 
'Tories. Thev have thrown political gifts 
away often enough before, but the Laboui 
party .seems so determined to hand them 
this one on a plate tliat it would be 


suiprising if the) muffed it now. The 
onl) way to ditch the. 'Ibrie.s' fiopes is 
for I.abour MPs to confine their lows 
and then votes against the white paper 
to the j)rivate meetings of the parliamen¬ 
tary Labour partv. lint that would he 
eulirel) lontraiv to the nature of the 
Lalioui left, and might even be too much 
to expert of all tlie noimally loyalist 
tr.ide union MPs. 

Certainly when Parliament ieassemhleil 
on Monday neither group wasted any 
time in getting dow^n to the inevitable 
row. lk)th the 'rrihuiw group of left wmg 
MPs and the much larger, and more 
important, trade union group of MPs 
met and sounded off about three of Mrs 
Castle’.s propos.ils : the cooling off period 
lor uuoflicial stiikes, the .seciet j)re-strike 
liallol lor official strikes, and the fining 
of trade unionists. Fail and ilespu’ahle, 
mguipular, unnecessarv and unenforce¬ 
able were some of the phiases used. 'Thev 
are likely to become increasingly familiar. 

In lace of this crude and highly pre¬ 
dictable reaction, ihe (lover iiment 
appeals to have begun sliding back 
into its old vice of selling its own policy 
short. I’he brave new proposals regulating 
uuiustrial relations have .ilready become 
le.seive jMiweis, which, if the tratle unions 
would onlv iiieasiu'e up to their respon¬ 
sibilities, vvciuld need to be u.sed only 
larelv. It is appallinglv ieininisc(‘nt of 
the develo])nient and iiiiplementation of 
the iiKonies poliev, even down to Mr.s 
C.islle's reported u.se (to the trade union 
group) of the plira.se “ declaration of 
intent.” On this form, tliere is a chance 
for Mr (ioorge Ibown to make a 
comeback yet. 

Lambeth 


Totting down 


Old Knglish custom.^ mav fade away, but 
totting could prove a hard one. The refusi' 
collectors of the London Horough of 
Lambeth liave ihifatened t<i strike from 
next Monday morning in defggce of theii 
jealou.slv guarded right to lot, or pick 
spoils from rubbi.sh.. 


Lambeth is the only known borough 
where totting has continued witli the con¬ 
nivance of the council. Now the council 
wants to raise its collectors* pay from 
.1 minimum <>f £19 7s ^d a week- plus a 
lotteis’ trailer behind the truck to take 
the collectors’ spoils to the depot for subse¬ 
quent sorting, sliare and sale—to £25 
arifl no tots. Totting is unhygienic, they 
say, and anyway wastes time. 

Piesumably tlie average totter makes 
moie at it than £f) I2s ttd a week. The 
Lambeth collectors refuse to .say just how 
mucli they make totting, no doubt in ca.so 
the Inland Revenue is li.stening. notices 
are going up this weekend, asking the 
refuse-makers of Lamhetii to use the papci 
sacks now made availalile and to dump 
their rubbish at any one of the 17 sites 
provided. But no do-it-vourself lotting 


Matrimonial Property 

. .. where the law 
commissioners fear 
to tread 


\ private member’s liill, which was due 
to have its .secoiul reading del)atc on 
Friday of this week, has caused a minoi 
stii that go<*s beyond the contents of the 
measure itself. Foi the (ioverriment has 
i.ssued a three-line wliip to all ministers, 
making it iiiandatoi'y for them to turn 
up after 2 pm on Friday to vote against 
the bill—Ml Fdwanl Bi.shop's Matri¬ 
monial IVopeitv Bill, which the letter 
accompanying the three-line whip declares 
to be “ not ncceptiTble to the (Government.” 

I'heie is no rea.son why mini.sters .should 
not be warned off a bill the Ciovernmeni 
dislike.s, though the chief wliip’s letter 
might have been less peremptoiy—.some 
w’ould say iii.solent—-in its phrasing. But 
the (Itwermucnl’s attitude is a little 
puzzling because Mr Bishop's bill is a 
.setjuel to another private meml)er’s bill 
- the nivorce Law Reform Bill—which 
was recently allowed extra time to enable 
its second reading to be completed. T'he 
stumiding block for many MPs (and for 
many people outside Parliament) in the 
divorce bill is the financial hard.ship that 
may be inflicted on a woman who is 
divorced against her will. The new bill 
seeks to ofLset this hard.ship by introducing 
the principle of community of property 
into a marriage ; as now, property owned 
l)y the individual partners at marriage 
will remain their own, and .so will any 
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Give me 
anew 
material! 



cried the astronaut 


‘...conductive at ultra-low temperatures’ said the cryogrenics engineer 
'Corrosion-resistant to sea water!’ piped the North Sea gasman. 

A now material? The known basic chemical elements of all materials 
still total only 103, even including the'latest artificial radioactive 
elements; their possible combinations, of course, are virtually limitless. 
But for the basicqualitiesof high conductivity and corrosion-resistance, 
ductility and strength under extremes of temperature, the alloys of 
copper are unique. Whatever special demands emerge from the needs 
of the aerospace Industry, DELTA will be able to satisfy them. 
Specialised alloys are being developed for a multitude of requirements 
of space-age technology. 

Of course, the original copper alloys — bronze and brass — have never 
been superseded and are used today in every industry, fl'om window 
frames and central heating to nuclear submarines and fiuldics. Or 
any other purpose our customers may specify. 

The more you ask of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DELTA. 

THE DELTAMETALCCnilPANT 

(MANUFACTURERS OP EXTRUDED RODS. BARS. SECTIONS, 
TUBES & WIRE IN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS). 

DARTMOUTH STREET. BIRMINGHAM 7. TELEPHONE: 021-359 3671 
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OVERSEAS PROPER] lES _ 

KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY sSr 





BAHAMAS 


S terling investment in sun. sea & 
land. Windermere Island is in the 
Bahamas. It has a Caribbean climate 
and is in a low tax sterling area. 
Windermere is 14 hours from Lon¬ 
don to a choice of two local airports, 
only hours to New York, 15 minutes from 
Nassau. Freehold building sites laid out to 
ensure maximum privacy There are full amen¬ 
ities including an exclusive Island Club Lots 
average 1 acre and prices are from fS.OOO to 
£15,000. 



QUARTERLY 

ECONOMIC 

REVIEWS 


Algaria, Morocco 

The Arabian 
Peninsula and Jordan 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium. Luxemburg 


62 Economic Reviews, each published quarterly, provide subscribers with 
unique facilities. 

Between them they cover more than 130 countries each quarter 

A supplement giving basic information is published for each Review once a 
year. 

Readers are offered a continuous service of economic and business news, 
analysis and comment. 

The annual subscription to one review (4 issues and an Annual Supplement) 

IS £10 (US$28). 

Airmail Postage £1 5s (US$3) extra 

Discounts are offered to subscribers to more than five reviews (up to 37? 
per cent fgi all 62). 

Single iBBues £3 (US$9). 


Braxil 

Canada 

Central America 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China, Hong Kong 
North Korea 

Colombia. Ecuador 

Congo, Rwanda 
Burundi 

Continental South 

Eaat Aaia 


TflE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House, 27 St James's Place. London SW1 

137 Avenue Louise. Paseo de la Reforma 116/801 b. 
Brussels 5 * Mexico 6 D F. 

60 East 42nd Street9\Cf407/8 Surrey House, 

New York, Tji^mmissioner/Rjssik Street, 

NY 10017 /^jjlohannesburg 

37 Queen Street,: .(14th Floor. MSA Building, 

Melbourne. > 1 ^^ Robinson Road, 

Victoria 3000 ' fTfitgepore 1 


Cuba, Dominican 
Republic. Haiti 
Puerto Rico 

Denmark, Iceland 

Eaat Africa 

Eastern Europe North 

^ Eastern Europe South 

Egypt (UA.R.). 
Sudan 


Finland 

Former French 
Equatorial Africa 
Camerouii, Malagasy 
Republic 

Former French Waal 
Africa, logo 

France 

Germany (Federal 
Republic) 

Ghana. Sierra Leone 
Gambia. Liberia 

Greece 

India. Nepal 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan, South Korea 

Malayeia. Singapore 
Brunei 

Mexico 

Middle Eaat Oil 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 


Norway 

Pakistan 

Afghanistan 

Peru, Bolivia 

Philippines, Formosa 

Portugal and 
Overseas Provinces 

Rhodoaia. Zambia. 
Malawi 

Southern Africa 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switxarland 

Syria. Lebanon. 
Cyprus 

Tunisia. Libya. Malts 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay, Paraguay 

U S.A. 

U s s.n. 

Venecueia 

The West Indies. 
British Honduras. 
Bahamas, Bermuda 
Guy.ina 

Yugoslavia 
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Other property they may be given or 
inherit during it ; but any increase in the 
value of this separate property, and any 
other property acquired during the 
marriage, sliall be jointly shared in the 
event of its breakdown. 

The principle itself is fair enough. The 
finances of most marriages are l^sed on 
the tacit understanding that the wife buys 
the food, and clothes for the kids, while 
the husband pays the rent, or mortgage, 
and saves ; even if she is herself earning, 
as she is increasingly tending to do, her 
money tends to go on consumer rather 
than durable things. So as the law stands 
all the work she puts into making a 
home over the years of a marriage has 
no financial value placed on it when the 
marriage ends. Mr Bishop’s bill seeks to 
end this feminine grievance and also make 
the proposed divorce reform more palat¬ 
able. Unfortunately he and his supporters 
have rushed in where the law commis¬ 
sioners are treading very warily indeed. 
For over two years they have been con¬ 
sidering the law of family property, but 
arc apparently finding complications 
which, in the Lord Chancellor’s view, 
Mr Bishop wot not of. The irony is 
that the divorce bill is largely based on 
the law commissioners’ own proposals. 
Perhaps that is why the Lord Chancellor 
is acting so jealously on their behalf. 

Education 


City children 


There are over a million and a half 
children aged three or four in England 
and Wales. Mr Edward Short announced 
on luesday that the Department of 
Education’s share of the £3^ million first 
phase of the urban programme will pro¬ 
vide about 5,000 nursery school places 
for them. There are only some 24,000 
maintained nursery places in all at present, 
although about 200,000 children actually 
enter primary school before their fifth 
birthday. Next month, the new regula¬ 
tions on child minding come into force. 
If they are enforced, very many play¬ 
groups, as well as good and bad child¬ 
minders, may cease to operate. The new 
nursery school places (as well as the day 
nurseries which the Department of Health 
and Social Security’s share will provide) 
are badly needed. But the results of this 
phase of the much-vaunted urban pro¬ 
gramme are small. Mr Short has 
slammed local authorities for putting 
forward high-cost schemes which reduce 
the number of places that could be pro¬ 
vided with the money. It is right that 
he should be concerned with cost- 
effectiveness in education, but on this 
occasion it looks a little like trying to 
pass the buck. 

The urban programme is to .spread £20- 
£25 million over four years, between a 
number of urban authorities (34 this 
year), to help them to do something for 
deprived children of pre-school age. This 


means spreading it very thin indeed, and 
there has been a virtual ban on nursery 
school building for a long time. The 
urban programme comes in the wake 
of the building programme for educa¬ 
tional priority areas,” for which (follow¬ 
ing the Plowden report on primary' 
education) the Government has allotted 
£16 million for 1968-69 and 1969-70. 
Although well-intended, both the EPA and 
urban programmes suffer from hurried 
and haphazard attempts at selectivity. 

When money is tight, schools get built 
on city peripheries (where there were 
previously no schools) rather than in 
the centre (where some ghastlv old schools 
need replacing and the most deprived 
children live). The EPA programme was 
supposed to remedy this, but local 
authorities were left to decide for them¬ 
selves on their areas of special need. Si.\ 
rough indicators of deprivation were only 
suggested to them. Even the best 
councils often found it difficult to find 
sites in the worst city slums in the time 
allowed, for both programmes. 

For the urban programme, two indi¬ 
cators—the number of immigrant children 
and the degree of overcrowding—were 
used to pick out a smaller number of 
authorities, which produced some rather 
arbitrary results. Some authorities, su( h 
as Birmingham, applied for three times 
as much money as they got. Others, 
who have of course had to cut their 
budgets, were not keen on paying even 
25 per cent of the nursery school costs. 
(The Government pays only 75 per cent 
of the cost.) One—Dewsbury—refused 
to apply for any money. Six (one of 
which, Huddersfield, has at present no 
maintained nursery school places) applied 
for projects providing fewer than a hun¬ 
dred nursery places each. The money has 
therefore gone on schemes for which 
enthusiastic local authorities could find 
sites (often far from ideal) in the time. 
For the next phase of the programme, 
the (rovernment is to try to be a bit more 
sophisticated about distributing the 
money. It is important that it does : if 
a small building programme such as this 
is really to help the children most in 
need, ft is vital that the money gels spent 
in exactly the right areas. 


Redevelopment 

Down by the 
riverside 

The triennial spectacle of MPs discussing 
extra s|>ace for thcm.selvc.s U^)k place on 
Monday. Opinion by now ha.s hardetied in 
favour of the Bridge Street '<ite, just acmss 
the road fn>m Big Ben. What is contro¬ 
versial al)out the latest prop<>.sal.s fn)m a 
.select committee is the size of the proposed 
new building—250,ooo to 3;)0,o(>o .»JC|uare 
feet (cost £5 million) compared with the 
estimated need of 50,000 sq ft in 1062 
and ioo,r>()o sq ft in 1965. .Xnd why 
restrict the design competition to Clom- 
monwealth architects, which seems wmng 
on boili ae.sthe»tic and political grounds:’ 

By u.s‘ing up the whole of the site 
marked in the picture Parliament would 
push f)ropo.sed new government ofiices 
farther along the embankment, .swallowing 
up the old Scotland ^'nrd buildings. 
()ne of these was built by .Norman 
Shaw', one of the most original late 
Victorian architects. Even the grandiose 
plan for redeveloping muDi of Whitehall 
and the Parliament Square area which 
was publi.shed in 191)5 by Sir Leslie Martin 
did not sacrifice this block ^although Sir 
Leslie was prepared to dt) away with the 
1902 riotliic Middle.sex Guildhall, now 
apparently to he preserved). If something 
must go, far better one of the many less 
di.stinguishcd buildings in the neighix>ur- 
hood. 

'Fhe im]K)rtant arguments aie alx'ut civil 
seivice expansion as well as elficient civil 
seivice accommodation ; and about bow 
the roads in tlie area rnusi lit info the 
scheme for central London as a whole. Sir 
Leslie Martin wanted tt) house i(j,o{jo 
extra civil seivants (in im() 5 a 35 per cent 
increa.se) in monolithic Babylonian lilocks 
stretching right across Whitehall, wliicli 
wt)uld be closed to traffic. His fellow con- 
.sultant Pmfe.s.sor Golm Buchanan wanted 
to drive a motoi'w'^av between the Palace of 
Westminster and the river’, and turn 
Horsefetrv Road into a majoi route. I hc 
latter is now ruled out by the Gre^aier Lon¬ 
don Council, and though it lia.s been 



Coming down^o mako room for MPs 



Tate's new front: so more can be hung 

shcAvn how Thainrs-sldf rout rould be 
sunk in a tunnel tiris is unlikely to claim 
any priority on expencJituiv. Nor, cjuile 
rightly, will new ,L^>vernincnt olfires 
apart from I'he fact that the new intcivst 
in devolution makes it even moie 
undesirable to plan for more civil seiTanls 
in Londt:)!!. No tears need be shed over 
the Martin plan. But it is no less unsatis¬ 
factory that difTorent bits of the Whitc- 
hall-Trafalgar Scpiare area aiv now subjenr 
to discussion by dilTerent n>mniitlees, anil 
that decisions arc being made while tlic 
public is still in the dark about the Greater 
London Council’s new dev'elopmenl plan 
for the capital as a whole 

llic Tate Gallery 

Farther u[i the nvei, the ratt! (ialler\ 
has niAv put its own plans for extensii>n 
on view. For the next two weeks the 
puhhr will he able to see them and make 
their feelings known. It will he interesting 
to see how many share the opinion of ch#’ 
(JLC's Historic Buildings Board that the 
Tate should retain its portico. Fnmi the 
mock-up, the j>roposed new front loioks j 
decided 'impixivernent. If the general a>ii- 
.Ncnsus ‘is one of appixival, mo.st of the 
money for the redevelopment is already 
available. Tlu* Mmistrv of Fublic Build¬ 
ings and Works has promi.sed ill J million, 
and the other half to three quarters of a 
million will have to come from a general 
appeal. The trustees feel sure they will get 
H. 'Fhere is yet no one person who is 
willing to pay for it all, although it is by no 
means certain that one will not be found. 

With geneial appixival, the e.xtensioris 
could be up by i(j74 Which mean.s, from 
the tlwne the architects were aproached, .i 
wait of 11 years. 'Fhe first building took 
only five. They will also be up not very 
long after the opening of the V ictoria 
Line’s Pimlico Station, just down the road 
by Vauxhall Bridge, wfiich is expected to 
lxK>st the late's growing attendances. 

But will the new 1 ate be large emuigh? 
I'he trustees are making a virtue of com¬ 
plying w"i't}i an earlier (London County 
(aiuncil) request to not extend any further 
building above the height of the pre.seiit 
structure, while ignoring its successor's 
portico appeal. Bui the Tate is badly 
squeezed for picture room. 'Flicre is room 
to hang only one fifth of its possessions, 
which are increased by another hundred 
every year. And the pre.sem plan would 
only extend the hanging area hy a lialf. 


Works are lent out to other galleries, 
but that is not really the point of ihe Fate. 

The choice is between adopting the low 
schenio now presented for appr(.iviil (and 
for which a lot of money is available), or 
.sticking ou't for higher huliildirigs and risk 
starting back from .square one. Building 
higher would prx>vide the .-place, but it 
would al5X) alter the river town.scape. In 
fact, more pictures or a better view ? It 
is a nice choice, for the numbers who view 
the pictures «aie likely to lie more apprecia¬ 
tive than the relatively few who view' the 
gallery from the river or the .south hank. 

Statistics 


Black and white 

One of the first issues raised hy the House 
of (iomiiions vSeloct Committee on race 
relations and immigration has been the 
need for more statistical information. 
'Fhe Home Office, in evidence to the 
committee, was cautious : it said it 
was looking into llie matter of how' 
far government departments .should go 
in cfillecting statistics ba.seil on birthplace 
or ethnic origin. 'Fhe whole matter i.s 
bedevilled by the strong feeling in many 
people’s minds that to do so is in itself 
di.seriininator'y ; although, as Mr Mark 
Bonliam (Inter, chairman of the Race 
Relation.s lk>ard, Sciid 'in liis evidence : 

Statistics arc neither good nor bad. What 

matters about statistics is how you use 

them. 

Most race relations workers feel that 
more figures would help integration, if 
only to refute exaggerated Powell ite 
estimates and comparisons. Clearly the 
operation of the Race Relations Act will 
stimulate the production of figures by 
institutions anxiou.s to prove non-discrini- 
ination. They may surprise themselves. 
Mr Bonham Garter quoted the case of a 
large finn which decided to count its 
coloured employees, having first asked de¬ 
partmental heads for estimates. The esti¬ 
mates totalled the count was 924. 

Few people would wish for Britain to 
adopt the kind of racial population classi¬ 
fications which in the United States mean 
that someone with any Negro blood at all 
is a Negro. Overtones of apartheid are 
w'hat put many people off the whole idea 
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of racial statistics in any fonri. Yet there 
are clearly certain contexts in which race, 
rather than national origin, is information 
which may already be needed in Britain 
for eifective .so<Sial policy. For example, 
if figures showed that coloured teenagers 
were displaying unusually high delin¬ 
quency rates it would be important to 
discover the causes, and whether the rates 
and causes differed between those born 
overseas and in Britain. 

Government departments arc mostly too 
shy of taking a lead, even in demanding 
the kind of figures which are often kept at 
a local level anyway. An exception is the 
Department of Education—but its defini¬ 
tion of “ imriiigrant ” children i.s of little 
use outside the context of education. The 
Home Office has had detailed imriiigfra- 
tion figures ever since the 1962 Common¬ 
wealth Tiiimigrants Act. But on crime, for 
example, the onlv infonnation .systematic¬ 
ally demanclod from the police in temis 
of national origin of the offender is for 
drug offences, since it helps the Home 
(Affice to know how far the drug habits 
are imported from abroad. Yet there are 
«>bvious dangers in concentrating .statistics 
in fields where coloured people are known 
to he pcirlicularly delinquent. In fiict 
many big city police forces keep their 
own records of offenders in rough and 
reatly terin.s of nationali'tv <*r colour. 

In employment, the Department of 
Employment and Productivity would like 
to know more about the activity rales 
of people of different national origins ; 
it only knows at jjre.sent when they arc 
unemployed (the rate of immigrant 
unemployment is not inrrea.sing in pro¬ 
portion to the general rate). It would 
like to know more alx^ut the industries 
where immigrants are employed and how 
patterns vary in different parts of the 
country^—all things which could be dls- 
cx>vered by .sjiecia] .suiveys. 7 'he Mirustry 
of Housing is more passive : it lia.s .so far 
given no guidance to local auxhorities on 
whether they should keep records of the 
colour or national origins of ilieir tenant.s, 
although since the Race Relations Act 
more and more are doing stj on the narrow 
gmuiid.s of self-defence. 

'Fhe keeping of colour statistics by 
hospitals is felt to lie a particularly con¬ 
troversial issue. Yet medical officers of 
healtli can easily obtain, and publish, 
local birth rates in terms of the mother’s 
national origin (which quickly become 
tran.slated into colour terms) and similar 
.statistics are also available for tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases. So are figures sliow- 
ing the large proportion of Common¬ 
wealth nurses and doctors. The Ministry 
of Health could do much more to pro¬ 
duce and publish reliable comparative 
birthrates, and to make sure that birth¬ 
rate projections are subject to all the 
necessary qualifications. An ill-considered 
Parliamentary an.^wer from the Ministry 
of Health gave Mr Enoch Powell one of 
his most misleading statistical tools. It 
is indeed a question of how figures are 
used ; what i.s needed is more use of them 
for positive ends. 
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Revohitioniziiig 

dieii^lieel. 



The wheel is a sound and simple 
thing Until you try to drive 
something with it Then you 
have to ponnect it to a lot of 
shafts and giMrs, as m your car 

The ideal is to leave out all 
the shafts and gears, put the mo- 
tor right at the wheel, and make 
It a power wheel 

Different people have devel¬ 
oped different kinds of power 
wheels Some are electric, driv¬ 
en through generators and trans¬ 
formers Some are hydraulic, 
driven by oil pressure through 
hoses 

Fither kind of power wheel 
gives infinite variations in speed 
It can eliminate gear shifting 


completely It's very powerful at 
low speeds It saves space It 
vastly simplifies the design of all 
kinds of earth-moving and agri¬ 
cultural machinery 

But there's one problem 
Cost Power wheels are too ex¬ 
pensive for general use 
Or used to be, before the 
engineers at the Warner-Motive 
Divi‘»ion ot Borg'Warner pul 
their thinking caps on 

Marriage was inevitable 

Some Warner-Motive people 
are gear people Some are hy¬ 
draulic people They talk to each 
other A marriage was inevitable 
The hydraulic people de¬ 


signed a gear-type motor that's 
small, fast and inexpensive 
The gear people put together 
a lovely set of no-shift gears that 
multiply the torque of this tidy 
little motor by a ratio of 33 to 1 
The result is a power wheel 
that has fantastic torque and 
load-carrying capacity for its 
size, and solves the cost prob¬ 
lem as well It costs less than any 
other power wheel. 

Unorthodoxy at large 

Borg-Warner's engineers have 
solved many problems by crea¬ 
ting unique equipmentand tech¬ 
nologies For instance. 

The first plastic that can be 
electroplated like metal, a spe¬ 
cial grade of Cycolac** ABS 
The world's first practical, 
low-cost automatic transmission 
for small automobile engines, 
now shifting for itself in over 
seventy models of European and 
lapanese cars 

The world's biggest watei 
chilling system for air-condition- 
ing New York's World Trade 
C enter 

The world's first columbiurn 
pump, built for an experimental 
nuclear reactor. 

If you have a revolution m 
mind, call the engineers at Borg- 
Warner They may be able to 
help you get it started. 


BORGVmRNER 


( MLM t M \NllflA I IMLMMLRIAl IMX T R \l L LiL If Mt N f fif l|iF k ANO t )N UMERl-K f IK T'- 'U'^OMOTIVF LOUlf MEN I U )Rl> WARNER 
( H f -X I NW f^LL Hf AOUl Af ILR 00 )l TH M It \NAVb C I A ) LIN I ( i 0» H IK WAKNl K NT CKNAl MNAl C ORf O A'^KJN Jt jOUT H 
WNHA HAVl UH V A\j '1 II I IN KOI OA if MC E IN t^EIRUT Bl L MAMHUR Ml XU ) CIT r Nl W Y TRK ' AN JUAN IN lAF OKI TOK l ZL» If H f IRf 4 
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Triumphant 
Trident Two 

The Number 1 plane for Number 1 people 


Trident Two - the most advanced of any of 
the world’s jetliners. And chosen by BEA to give 
the smoothest, quietest, most comfortable ride in 
Europe. 

Its three powerful Rolls-Royce jet engines are 
all positioned at the rear for quiet cruising at 610 
mph. Flight systems and flight deck equipment 
are triplicated. And the most advanced all- 
weather landing system in the world means new 
standards of punctuality and dependability. 


The Trident Two is already in operation on 
many BEA routes. Like those to Rome, Athens, 
Madrid, Beirut and Stockholm. And it will be 
introduced on many more this year. 

With BEA, you, the passenger, come first, every 
minute of the way. That’s the reason for the 
Trident Two. And why we’re Number 1 in Europe. 



Stop press: London - Tel Aviv ^rect 
by Trident Two from April 3 


N0.I in Europe 
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Discover the difference! 

Fly JAL-the ‘only-us* airline. 



Air travel is becoming much 
the same these days. Same planes. 
Same places. Same fares. Same 
food, txcept on Japan Air Lines. 

JAL is a very *only-us’ airline. 


We dt) a lot of things differ¬ 
ently—and delightfully. JAI 
hostesses have an unusual atti¬ 
tude to start with. They realiv 
care about your comfort. They ’ re 
trained from childhood to con¬ 
sider personal service very re¬ 
warding, Which means you never 
have to demand attention—it 
happens naturaliv. You’re given 
a refreshing o-shihon hot towel as 
soon as your jet takes off, tempt¬ 
ed with o-tsumami horsdbeuvres, 
charmingly served a live-course 
dinner which never tastes like 
just another airline meal. 


JAI's *only-us’ features make 
it a delight to Hy anywhere round 
the growing world of japan Air 
I ines. From London, JAI is still 
the only airline to fly all three 
ways to Japan: direct over the 
Pole to Tokyo, south along the 
Silk Koad through Sh Asia or 
west across the US to Japan. Fly 
Japan Air I ines and find out for 
yourself how JAI is different . . . 
how on an *orilv‘Us’ airline it’s 
oniv-you who's important ! 




UJKPAm JKIR LINES 

oilicial airline for F.XPO'70 


Ve vour h mvpI ajirnt or J.ipari Air I ines oHi^rs in I.ondtm, Birmingham inil Mamhrstrr FiirojHr-Far FaU ilight^ in AHstK'iation with Air Frame, Alitalia and Lufthansa 
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Books 


0 DEATH WHERE IS THY STING, 0 MAO THY VICTORY? 

Revolutionary IiiiniurtaUt>’: Mao Tir-tung and the Chinese Cultural Rt volution 


By Robert Jay Lifton. 

Weidenfrld and Nicohon. 19a j‘>ages. ^j6s. 

This is an eerie l)oc)k and, of you lake it 
seriously, a very Irighteiiing one. Dr 
Liflori believes that Chairman Mao’s 
“ cultural revolution ” cannot be sati.sfac- 
torily explained in terms of ideology, or 
personal rivalries, or still less what people 
usually mean by the word culture. He 
says that wliat has been happening in 
China since August iqGb am only be 
undcrstt)od as a psychological pheno¬ 
menon ; that its roots lie in the fear of 
death, and that its aim has been to 
imbue the Chinese with a .sense of 
“.symbolic immortality”; and that its 
apparent failure, or part-failure, may pro¬ 
duce re.sulls that a layman would be likely 
to describe as a mass nervous breakdown. 

Dr Lifton begin.s tliis .spme-tingling 
argument fiom a fairly ( onventional start¬ 
ing-point. By the i*ar!y icjbos Mao f'se- 
tung was deeply afraid that Ins own 
impending death would be followed by 
the dying away of tlie revolutionar'y 
impetus in China, and that his country 
would gradually .settle down into the 
neo-bourgeois fpjie.scence (as it seemed 
then) of the Soviet Union. Lo prevent his 
life’s work going down the drain, he called 
the Red Guards into existence .so that he 
could re-create in these young people the 
almost mystical experiernr that he him.self 
had had in Yenan in the i9;}os : the 
experience of ievolutionar\ ct)mrade.ship, 
of love lor the pooi, and of the capacitv 
of willpov -'r to overcome the most for¬ 
bidding material obstacles. I'he.se young 
people, thus inspired, would keep the 
revolution going after his death ; or .so 
he hoped. 

So far, .so good. At this point this 
reviewer thought that Dr Lifton was 
merely tricking t)ut a perfectly ordinary 
explanation of the cultural revolution in 
the jar*gnn of psychology. But this easy 
as.sumption fades as Dr Lifton goes on, 
and as he points out oiiC aspect of the 
cultural revolution after another that is 
remarkably difficult to explain unle.ss you 
follow him into the realm of 
psychological analysis. 

He directs our attention to the 
importance in Mao’s writiiig.s, including 
some of the most popular items in that 
little red book, of the theme of death ; or 
rather of the theme that death is con¬ 
querable, that a good death (“ to die for 
the people ”) somehow earns the dying 
person immortality as part of the ever- 
continjing revolutif)n. lie makes it clear 
that for Mao this idea of an ever-continu¬ 


ing revolution, whatever that means, is 
closely connected whth “ the fate ol the 
Chinese nation . . throughout all 

eternity ” (Mao’s phrase). 1 'he individual 
Chinese is in effect being invited to regard 
hinrsclf as part of—and if neces.sary sur¬ 
render his separate existence foi—a two- 
headed mystic entity romp(j.sed of the 
spirit of the revolution and the spirit of 
tlie nation. A poem w'ritteii by Mao in 
i9f)7 to coniiiiemorate two maityrs of the 
revolution ends with the.se beautiful but 
very nun-materialist lines . 

The lonely goddc.s.s in thr* moon spreads tn*r 
ample sleeves 

To dante for these* failliful souhs in the 
endless sky. 

Of a sudden < ornes word of tin* tij^er's 
defeat on earth, 

And they break into tears of torrential ram 

Dr Lifton examines the inten.se purlt\ 
that Mao requires from the true revolu- 
tu)nary purity of belief, and of selfle.s.s 
service—and he roiTrs the word 
” p.sychi.sm " for Mao's belief that this 
purity can achieve what mere tethrmlo- 
gital expertise cannot, whether it is a 
matter of winning wars 01 table-teiini.s 
matches. It is not hard to .sec Christian 
comparisons in the state of mind tliat i.s 
thus intended to be induced ami>ng Mao’s 
\oung followers. But it is not hard to see 
darker cumpari.sons too : the description 
of the great dawn lally in iVking on 
Augu.st iH iqbt) inexorahl\ makes one 
think of Hitler and Nuremherg. 

This leviewer is left with leservation.s 
about Dr Lifton .s analvsi.s ; 01 lather he 
confe.sses to an instinctive nervousness 
about what f).sychoanalysts say about 
politics. But if Dr lafton’s interpretation 
i.s correct—and once you have read his 
book it is not easy to .settle back into the 
old explanations of the cultural revolutum 
—some strange thoughts are left m the 
mind. 

If the cultural revolution was, among 
other thing.s, Mao’s attempt to recoiidle 
the Chinese to the fact of death by 
persuading them that the individual tan 
somehow overcome his personal death by 
giving himself to tire revolution, it follows 
that this act of giving oiie.self to the 
revolution justifies death. The idea that 
the hope of personal survival after deatli 
can be replaced by a symbolic survival 
“ in the revolution ” gives a curious twi‘*t 
to marxist philosophy. 'I’lie twist thus 
given becomes wholly macabre when one 
bears in mind that Mao, among all his 


conscious or uncon.scious intimations of 
Chi i.stiamtv, has failed to gi.rsp the eNsf*ri- 
tial C'.liristian point ahoiu the polants 
of love and hale 

He has encouraged his young people 
to pursue love of “ the people ” hv means 
of a violruil hatred of those people who 
happen to be " demons ’’ and “ monsters." 
You cannot get there that w.i\, aiul one 
suspects that .1 lot of young Chine.se have 
begun to reali.se it ; the Chine.se jrress has 
.started to report the e.Mstence ol numbeis 
of \oimg " wanderers," stunned anti silent 
e\-Kcd Cuai'ds w’ho h.ive ojiled out of 
Mao's prescription for immorlahtv I'he 
strange thought t)ne is left with at the end 
of Dr' Lifton's book is th<it M<io has cai- 
ried materialism, and in partuul.u the 
rejection of pei’.sonal suiA ival. to its logical 
conclusion, and has found it to be a dead 
end. And think wliat the alternative to 
that is. 

PEOPLE AND POTATOES 

Anglo-Irish Trade, 1660-1800 
By L. M. Cullen 

Matulnsici f' Tui'cr^it \ l*ri o j",li page** 

-jOS. 

Alacaulav's schoolbnx knew all .ibout the 
Act of ibqt) that prevented the export 
of w(K>llen gfKids from Ireland to loivign 
part.s. But was the (‘conomic mipatt 
of Kngland upon Ireland as unfoitimate 
as might he suggested b\ siit h batiges ot 
colonial status In this schtilarlv studv, 
Dr Cullen of 'i Vimiv ColN-ge Dublin .siiifts 
the emphasis avxay from the legislative 
restraints on trade to ihe Hade ilsi-lf, its 
changing compositum, oiganisalion .tnd 
finaiue. He emrnges with an mlerpiela- 
tioii that iliffcis in man\ lespei'ts bum 
traditional accounts of ecoimmu lelatmns 
between the two (ountries 'I'la* \i}hjme 
of e.xpoi’ts bom Iielaiui mci<M.sed tlir'ee 
to four fcjld during lh»* eighlt'enth cr-ntuiy 
and the volume ol expoits louglily tjuad- 
rupled. The fact is that, 111 that century, 
Ireland gamed veiA gieatU lirnn its close 
pi'oxiinitv to the iiu^st rajndlv e.xpanding 
area m Kni'ope. Lnglish demand was the 
stimulus for the Irish linen industry in 
the earlier eighteenth crnituiv ; in die 
second half of the centuiv Lnglish 
demand, along with tlie < olonial demand 
for .salt beef and butter, provided the 
stimulus for the expansion of Irish agricul¬ 
tural exports. In turn, the consequential 
growth of toud income in Ireland had 
a favourable effect (iii Insli industrial 
development. I he (orilidente among cmi- 
lempoianes towards the end of the cen¬ 
tury tliat Ireland would industrialise 
seems, in retrospect, w'lldly optimistit ; hut 
it was not until the early nineteenth 
centur*y that tire threats to the possibilities 
fd Irish industrialisation became evident. 

What w'*'nt wrong / Mainlv, of coiiise, 
the demogra]>hi( explosion, vvliicli 
distfrrtcd tlie agrarian structure and made 
the Irish increa.singly dependent on the 
potato, the eon.sc'quence not the cause of 
the over-popiil.ition. In addition, Ireland’s 
relative advant.ige as a pioducei of beef 
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W^HICH confidential publica- 
~ ~ tion is read by ten presidents, 
twelve prime ministers, two reign¬ 
ing monarchs, ministers, diplo¬ 
mats, businessmen and investors 
the world over ? 

• The answer is the FLEET STREET 
LETTER—Britain’s oldest weekly news¬ 
letter. For over thirty years it has been 
essential reading for those who must be 
really well informed. 

• It provides inside information about 
what is really happening in Britain and 
the world—information not found in 
mass circulation newspapers. 

• It has acquired an unrivalled reputa¬ 
tion for detecting apparently insignifi¬ 
cant items of news which lead to major 
developments. As a result, subscribers 
are ready for the news before it breaks. 

• Its sources occupy high places in 
Whitehall, the City and world capitals. 
To protect them, circulation is delib¬ 
erately restricted. 

• Costs 10 guineas a year—soon repaid 
many times over by its share recommen¬ 
dations. 

• A special introductory offer is avail¬ 
able whereby the Letter will be sent 
for three weeks to those interested 
ab.solutely FREE and WITHOUT OBLI¬ 
GATION Just fill in the coupon below. 


SEND rius COUPONNOIV 
FOR FREE OFFER 

i i.‘ ' 

To; .fleet Street Letter Ltd., 

.72, Fleet Street, London, E('4 

NAME ' 

ADDRESS . . 

Please send me three issues 

FREE and WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

El 


and liutter declined, ns agricultural pu*- 
ductiv'ity rose in western Europe and 
export .surplu.se.s appeared in other areas, 
riie Indu.slrial Revolution in England, 
which had initialK exerted a favourable 
influence on Ireland through the e.xpan- 
sion of English demand for agricultural 
products, in the early nineteenth centur7 
undeiinined Irish domestic iiidustr'v at the 
ver'\ moment when ])opulation pressure 
was increasing the need for outlets outside 
agriculture. Lastly, as the pattern of Irish 
overseas trade altered, the financial struc¬ 
ture cenliTd on Dublin decayed, and 
London began to dominate the pattern of 
Irish paynrents. 

It was a misfortune for tire political 
leiatirms of the two countries that these 
developments should have culminatetl in 
the decades after the Union. Fhe contrast 
between the relative prtrsperity of Ireland 
ill the later eighteenth centur'\ and its 
relative decline in the nineteenth was one 
()i the elements behind the movement for 
Irisli inde])endonce in our own centiirv'. 
But fiolitics had, in fad, little to do with 
these change.^. l.)r Cullen explores the 
ramifications of Anglo-Irish trade in 
meticulrms iletail, Init it is the great merit 
of Iris work that he never negleds to 
treat trade as a medium tlirough which 
to trace the underlying economic force.s. 

EUROPE'S LEAP FORWARD 

I’he Golden Century : Europe, 

By Maurice Ashley. 

Wtidvvjeld and Xuuhoji. (History' of 
Chvill.sation Series.) 2r,y pages, illu.stratcd. 
b^s. 

Dr Ashley is too good an historian, and 
too experienced a journalist (he wa.s until 
recently editor of the Listener), to wi'ite 
a boring hook. His account of Eui'ope in 
the seventeenth century is comprehensive 
ill sco|)e but nev'er ilull. He has a whole 
chapter on “ 'J’he Age of Baroque,” and 
three on the important developments in 
.scientific and philo.sophical thought. He 
4ils() attempts to sum up and evaluate 
recent I'e.search. He has a section on tire 
hvjjothetical “general crisis” of the 
se\’eriteenlh c enturv (a subject that has 
sparketl oH much debate among hi.storians 
in the past few vears), and his two con¬ 
cluding chapters discuss, at some length, 
the definition and cliaractcrislirs of the 
cultuT'al and quasi-geograph ical area 
known as “ Europe.” 

All th IS is exti'emelv' stimulating. But 
Dr Ashlev ofTers more. He has a chapter 
on “'The Kconoriiv and War” that could 
he read with profit by state.smen of today ; 
fr)i if God was on the side of the big 
battaliori.s, he was also on the side of the 
exf)andirig economies. 'Fhe growth of the 
East India Gompany and the founding 
of the Bank of England did as much to 
defeat the power of France as the inilitai*y 
V ictor ies of Marlboi-ough. 

'The fuilv critici.sm is a pedantic one. 
Dr Ashlev’s know'ledge of the seventeenth 
centuiT is encyclopaedic, aniS the questions 
his study rai.se.s give it real value ; hut 


the developments of earlier ages seem to 
elude him. It is hardly true to say, as 
he docs on page 6i, that men of the 
landowning class like Clarendon and 
Shaftesbury “ weire entering the field of 
government which had hitherto been 
largely reserx^ed for the nobility and 
clergy.” Thomas Cromwell, William 
Petre, Walter Mildniay and William Cecil 
must be turning in their graves, for what¬ 
ever validity this remark has for the rest 
of Europe, it is blatantly untrue of 
England. 

'i’here are over a hundred illustrations, 
wlrich arc most intelligently arranged. 
The portraits of all major figures arc 
placed together and can be studied as a 
groufj ; while the landscapes and Dutch 
interiors showing the life of ordinary 
people are available for comparison. 

ST MICHAEL'S STORY 

St Michael : A History of Marks and 
Spencer 

By Ouropwy Rees. 

IVeidenfeld and Nicohon. 261 pages, 
illu.strated. 50s. 

Matk.s and Spencer mast be the only 
firm in the country* to have gained that 
particular accolade of the general public 

a nickname. Indeed “ Marks and 
Sparks ” is .so much part of the rontem- 
ptnaiv British .scene that its Marble Arch 
stor-e has become a major tourist attrac¬ 
tion. Mr Goronwy Rees’s book spans its 
development from a stall in Leeds market 
jilace to the present company, which has 
a turnover of £280 million a year and, 
among other things, accounts for one 
tenth of all the textile sales in the country'. 

The .success iA the organisation stems 
from tw'o remarkable partnerships. The 
original one between Michael Mark.s and 
his accountant friend Thomas Spencer 
built the early penny bazaar's into a fully 
fledged chain of department stores. Bui 
it was the even more forceful combina¬ 
tion of the founder’s son Simon Marks 
and his fr'iend Lsrael Sieff that put Marks 
and Speiuei in a class of its own. With 
them rests tlie credit for the company's 
basic busine.ss philosophy : tlie application 
of .science to rai.se the standaril of living, 
simplicity as the key to admini.stration, 
anti lilt* importance of people. Israel Siefl, 
for in.stance, pioneered tlie application of 
American techniques of chain store man¬ 
agement after a visit to the United States 
in iq2(i. Ten years later he initiated 
Mark.s and Spencers famous pt)licv of 
providing the highest quality at the lowest 
price liy cutting out the wholc.saler and 
dealing directly with the inanufacturer. 

Some of Marks and Sponcer'’.s more 
recent jHilicies have set a jjrec.edeiit not 
only fnr retailing but for industry gener¬ 
ally I'ciced with soaring administrative 
c(l.^ts in I0f)b, the company began its 
“ Gperation Simplification" and “(icKxl 
llou.sekeepirig’’ campaigns. Hundreds of 
tons of paperwork were eliminated by the 
simple expedient of trusting employees 
so th.rt practices like stock rcHiin checks 
and clocking-in were abolished. 
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Mr (jonnivvy Rees tells the story fully 

•indeed too fully. Unfortunately he 
harps on Ins main points to a dej^ice that 
makes the lKK>k repetitive and laboured, 
in a wa\ eompletcly at \ariance witli the 
entei prise he is deseribing. 

MANY WITNESSES 

Janies I By His Contctiiporaries: Afi 

Atrouni ftf Hn (barter and Charadir as 
seen hy Some of His Coutcmporarivs 

Edited and introduced by Robert A.shton. 
Ifutihinsun. ijip pages. 4‘2s. 

On his succession to Queen Elizabeth 
in James 1 had the chance and the 

intellectual ability to overhaul the ctjrrupt 
.md di‘c.lying 'Tudor administrative 
.system. Among hi.s potential counsellors 
and .servants were Kobert Uecil, Francis 
Hacon, Walter Raleigh, Lionel t^ranfield 
and John iJonne, men ol ability (even of 
genius) who could m their various ways 
have helped tianshuiii the poliin al and 
religious scene, ^>t the reign ended with 
impending political dl.^a.ster, and tlie l.iult 
lav to a great e.\tent with the king. 

Piofes.sor Ashton has used original 
souices to give a caielulK lialanced 
assessment ol j.niies. In a brief nitrodui- 
tion to each section he I'oirc'cfs the more 
outrageous stalenicMits, and t'vjilaiiis tlu* 
b.it'kgioimd , but nothing can disgui.se the 
fact that Janies I was u nat tr ai i i\e a.s 
man, .ind <«t cioubfiul < ompc*t<*nce as a 
ruler Thc' efiei i of his reign wa.s to 
mcie.ise coiruption ,niii endaiigei the 
monari’lucal .svsteiii o| g(>^‘*»nment in 
Enidarid. 

I'A e-u itnc'ss reports c.m be the most 
ilinmm.itmg o| all historical mateiial. 
I he\ <iie als(>. in the < a.se of Jaiin's I, the 
most damning and tin* inosi inesc.ipahle, 

OTHER BOOKS 

(’.o.Mr\N\ isvi-.iok Kiivinjs^ Ati Iiur'»(.kn- 
tmii (ii t'lnaiM i.'il t’lihli Ki-i.itions I'T Hniish 
ClfMii|),inii‘s IJ\ l.iiiji s ni‘iTiiiiiii lhiirtr\il'\ r*/ 

LtiTitlau liot) pawl's 40s. 

I Ins IS ihr fiisi hamJt)nf>k po-parrrj ti>r ituie 
panv cliiei tctis and M-tatic-s. fmatu lal adsisrrs 
and piihlic irlaluiris ofiu < rs mi liow lo make tiie 
best use (if till inim ijialimi tliat tin law aiicl 
the Stink L\i l)am;e k i;iilatimo ii'ipiiie t(j la* 
rriadi' ava i.ible Si nsibJs the autiuM has slm k 
fiTiiil> to hast* nti’thods hv vvhii h the ((unpaiiv 
I an infmiii and attrait tl)>- general hcicJy ol 
invfslors nn whom its tmamial mk i ess 
ultiiM.iU'ly resls It is coiMise and simple yc-i 
liherallv ;»lrrrigthenf*d hy the views nf Ic-adinn 
industrialists and (aty journalists, and the 
various s('( lions arc* usually highliv'liled hy 
aciounrs of the- lailure or suiiess nf lertain 
(oinpames in utih-sinij; the tinam lal infnrmanoti 
at their disposal It lould he a re\elation to 
those (onipanu-s or (.al\ institutu>ns that have 
fallen toul ot the press, the piihlii oc tin ir own 
shareholders. 

rni Pi oPLt'n Ki.pi ii» ic Or Monooi ia A 
(ieneral Refernue (iiiide. By A J K Sanders. 
0 .\lcT(l IJniit'tsity P fw «43 pa.ip's. 4f,s 
I'hf first .uiempr m Eni^ltsh li' jinwide a 
(ornprc’hensive statistical referem e .4;iiide to 
Mon,;*oIia. Most r>< the inforniation i.s dt'awn 
from the MunKolian pre.ss of recent yeais 


India, Japan, Au.stralia ■ Partners in Asia? 
Edited by J. D. B. Miller. Au\tralian ISiatioriat 
l^mversxty Frfs\. '231 pajjes $().''>o 
Au.strai.ia In VVori.d .Am-air.s, n^Bi - icjh'',. 
Edited by Gf»rdori Cireenwood and Noriiiari 
Harper. /•'. IF. (.'hfshtre. r,!! pages. $8 7s. 

1 he liisr of die above two titles is a ( ollei lion 
of papoi's and disi ussw^n.s from a < onfereiu e 
held at the .Australian National T'inversily 
in Septeinljer ich 7 on Ausiralia'.s rela¬ 
tions with its Asian neighbours it is edited hy 
the Univ’ersity's Professor of International Rela¬ 
tions. Professor Miller also cemtributes to the 
third volume of ** Australia in World Affairs,” 
published for the Australian Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, which i overs a period when 
Asia assumed imreasing importance in inter¬ 
national affairs and caused changes in Au.s- 
tralia's |x)sition and polu les. 

Tijoma.s Hope, 1769-1831, and thf Nfo- 
Ci.As.sic.AL Idea. By Oavid Watkm. John 
Murray. 337 pages, illustrated. 63s 
In 1807 the eccentri* riiomas Hope, 111 his 
publiiation “Household Furniture and Decora¬ 
tion,” warned his readers against the debase¬ 
ment of furniture design “ through the entire 
siihstitiit ion of maehiiic'iv lor manual lahour. ' 
This was a year after Henry Holland's death 
and 'Fhoina-s Hope had then virtually succeeded 
him as an adapter of aneient styles in cem- 
temporacy needs and a unified system of 
dec oratic.in. Hope had travelled widely through 
Greece nnd Turkey and other parts of the 
eastern Mediterranean and at his town house 
ill Due I less Street he tried to present 
romantic ally, but coherently, “the whole, 
cumulative .'intiqiie vision as it had affected 
smeessive* civilisations m Greece. Italy, 'rurkoy. 
Svria anc I Egypt.” W'liatever today’s judgment 
is of neelassK s, Thoni.is Hope took his plac e 
m the n lairistie.im ol English clesigiuTs What 
I'. m<>n he was ako ,1 vviiter, cnllc'»ioi, and 
p.iinui .\ 1 I thes(‘ aspei ts Mr W^alkin describes 
with line h rslanding - and the book is heauti- 
fiillv illii siraled 


Industry in 
Africa 

A. I=. Ewing 

FOREWORD BY DR ROBERT 
GAROINER 

I here is a eic'at need f(»r r.ipid 
indvist nali/ation in \fina. I'hiv study 
evaiin lies the presi'iit state ol mdiistnal 
di ve|( ijimeiit in .Afrii a and disi usses fin 
in \l t'•Ti to fifteen ve.ir- and iM'vonci 
3 map s 30 - tiet 

E. D. Morel's 
History of the 
Comgo Reform 
Movement 

EDITED BY 

Wm. Roger Louis and 
Jean Stengers 

,\s Horic't.iry Secretary' of the C^ingo 
Rc'foriii .Association, 1 .^. D Morel stirred 
the t on Si leni c-of the English puhin m 
the- years before the* Fust W'orlcl W'.ii 
I hi,s hook IS his hitluTto uii[JiihIidied 
ut count of the exploitation involved in 
thc‘ ecoi'ioiiiic system ol tin* Clongo free- 
Stale ai id of the ewe tits leading to the 
founding of the Association in 1904 
3 ulati's , -i text figures 48 net 
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BOTH SIDES OF SUEZ; Anthony Ver- 
rier considers the now complications 
that face the plans for British with¬ 
drawal. 

SUPER POWER DIPLOMACY: the 

clash of interests involved in the 
Middle East and the price the Ameri¬ 
cans may have to pay. by Philip 
Windsor. 

THE DARDANELLES: strategic entry or 
exit f Peter Finn weighs the new sig¬ 
nificance of the Straits in the changed 
Soviet thinking about the Mediterra¬ 
nean 

ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE 
MAKING OF THE SYKES-PICOT 
AGREEMENT: an old story reconsid¬ 
ered in the light of the new documenta¬ 
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Studies —the first of a senes of such 
*' profiles " 
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VyHlCH confidential publica- 
tion is read by ten presidents, 
twelve prime ministers, two reign¬ 
ing monarchs, ministers, diplo¬ 
mats, businessmen and investors 
the world over ? 

# The answer is the FLEET STREET 
LETTER—Britain’s oldest weekly news¬ 
letter. For over thirty years it has been 
essential reading for those who must be 
really well informed. 

• it provides inside information about 
what is really happening in Britain and 
the world—information not found in 
mass circulation newspapers. 

• It has acquired an unrivalled reputa¬ 
tion for detecting apparently insignifi¬ 
cant items of news which lead to major 
developments. As a result, subscribers 
are ready for the news before it breaks. 

# Its sources occupy high places in 
Whitehall, the City and world capitals. 
To protect them, circulation is delib¬ 
erately restricted. 

# Costs 10 guineas a year—soon repaid 
many times over by its share recommen¬ 
dations. 

• A special introductory offer is avail¬ 
able whereby the Letter will be sent 
for three weeks to those interested 
absolutely FREE and WITHOUT OBLI¬ 
GATION. Just fill in the coupon below. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 

FOR FREE OFFER 
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To; vRleet Street Letter Ltd., 

:172, Fleet Street, London, EC4 

J . Mi M .1' !■ 
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Ple^e send me three issues 
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anti butter declined, as agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity rose in western Europe and 
export .Miipliise.s appeared in other area.s. 
'Ihe Industrial Revolution in England, 
wliicli had initially exerted a favourable 
influence on Ireland through the expan¬ 
sion of English demand for agricultural 
products, in the early nineteentii century 
undermined Irish domestic industry at the 
very moiiieiit when population pre.ssure 
was increasing the need for outlets outside 
agriculture. Lastly, a.s the pattern of Irish 
overseas trade altered, the financial struc¬ 
ture centred on Dublin decayed, and 
London liegan to dominate the pattern of 
Irish payments. 

It was a misfortune for the political 
relations of the two countries that these 
developments should have culminated in 
the decades after the Union. 'Fhe contrast 
between the relative prosperity of Ireland 
in the later eighteenth century and its 
relative decline in the nineteenth was one 
f>f the elements behind the movement for 
Irish independence in our own c^ntur>\ 
Hut politics had, in fact, little to do with 
the.se changes. Dr Chillen explores the 
ramifications of Anglo-Iri.sli trade in 
meticulous detail, hut it is the great merit 
of his work that he never neglects to 
treat trade a.s a medium through which 
to trace the underlying economic forces. 

EUROPE'S LEAP FORWARD 

The Golden Century : Europe, i^9^-171 T) 
By Maurice Ashley, 

Weidcnfvhl and Ntcolson. (History of 
Civilisation Series.) af)f, pages, illustrated. 
63s. 

Dr Ashley is too good an historian, and 
too experienced a journalist (he was until 
recently editor of the Listener), to write 
a boring book. His account of Europe in 
(he .seventeenth century is comprehensive 
in .scope hut never dull. He has a whole 
chapter on “ The Age of Baroque,” and 
three on the important developments in 
.scientific and philosophical thought. He 
also attempts to .sum up and evaluate 
recent research. He has a section on the 
hypothetical “ general crisis ” of the 
seventeenth centurv^ (a subject that ha.s 
sparked off much debate among historians 
in the past few vears), and his two con¬ 
cluding chapters di.scuss, at .some length, 
the definition and characteristics of the 
cultural and qua si-geographical area 
known as “ Europe.” 

Ail this i.s extremely .stimulating. But 
Dr Ashley offers more. He has a chapter 
on “The Economy and War” that could 
be read with profit by statesmen of today ; 
for if God was on the .side of the big 
battalif)ns, he was also on the side of the 
expanding economies. The growth of the 
East India Gomj>any and the founding 
of the Bank of England did as much to 
defeat the power of France as the military 
victories of Marlborough. 

'riie finly criticism is a pedantic one. 
Dr Ashley’s knowledge of the seventeenth 
centur\' is encyclopaedic, an<! the questions 
his study raises give it real value ; but 
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the developments of earlier ages seem to 
elude him. It is hardly true to say, as 
he does on page 6 i, that men of the 
landowning class like Clarendon and 
Shaftesbury **wefe entering the field of 
government which had hitherto been 
largely reserved for the nobility and 
clergy.” Thomas Cromwell, William 
Petre, Walter Mildinay and William Cecil 
must be turning in their graves, for what¬ 
ever validity this remark has for the rest 
of Europe, it is blatantly untrue of 
England. 

There are over a hundred illustrations, 
which are most intelligently arranged. 
The portraits of all major figures are 
placed together and can \ye studied as a 
gn»up ; while the landscapes and Dutch 
interiors showing the life of ordinary' 
people are available for comparison. 

ST MICHAEL'S STORY 

St Michael: A History of Marks and 
Spencer 

By Goronwy Rees. 

Weidenfehl and Nieolson. 261 pages, 
illustrated. 50 s. 

Marks and Spencer must be the only 
fimi in the country to have gained that 
particular accolade of the general public 
■ -a nickname. Indeed ” Marks and 
Sparks ” is .so much part of the conteiii- 
j)orary British scene that its Marble Arcli 
store has become a major tourist attrac¬ 
tion. Mr Gororiwy Rees’s book spans its 
(levelopinent from a stall in Leeds market 
place to the pre.senl company, which has 
a turnover of £280 million a year and, 
among other things, accounts for one 
tenth of all the textile sales in the country. 

The .succe.ss of the organisation stems 
from two remarkable partnerships. I'he 
original one lx*tween Michael Marks and 
his accountant friend 'Fhomas Spencer 
built the early penny bazaars into a fully 
fledged chain of department stores. But 
it was the even more forceful combina¬ 
tion of the founder’s son Simon Marks 
and his friend Israel Sieff that put Marks 
and Spencer in a class of its own. With 
them rests the credit for the company’s 
basic business philosophy : the application 
of .science to raise the standard of living, 
simplicity as the key to administration, 
and the importance of people. Drael Sieff, 
for instance, pioneered the application of 
American techniques of chain .store man¬ 
agement after a visit to the United Stales 
in iq 2 t). 'I’en years later he initiated 
Marks and Spencers famous policy of 
pmviding the highest quality at the lowest 
price by cutting out the whole.saler and 
dealing directly with the manufacturer. 

Some of Marks and Spencer’s more 
recent policies have set a precedent not 
only for retailing but for industry gener- 
allv. Placed with .soaring administrative 
co.sts in I 9 '^) 6 , the company began its 
” Operation Simplification ” and “ Good 
Housekeeping ” campaigns. Hundreds of 
tons of paperwork were eliminated by the 
simple expedient of trusting employees 
so that jjraclices like stock r(X)m checks 
and clocking-in were abolished. 
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Ml (ioronwy Rees tells the story fully 
— indeed too fully. Unfortunately he 
harps on his main points to a degree that 
makes tlic hook repetitive and lalioured, 
in a way completely at variance with the 
enterprise he is describing. 

MANY WITNESSES 

James I By His Contemporaries: An 

Account oj His (Jarccr and CharaiUr as 
seen by Some of His Contemporaries 

Edited and introduced by Robert Ashton. 
Hutchinson. ;^i9 page.s. 42s. 

On his succession to Queen Elizabeth 
in 1603, James I had the chance and the 
intellectual ability to overhaul the corrupt 
and decaying I'udor administrative 
system. Among his potential counsellors 
and servants were Robert Cecil, Francis 
bacon, Walter Raleigh, Lionel Cranfield 
and John Donne, men of ability (even of 
genius) who could in their various ways 
have helped transform the politii al and 
religious scene, ^'et the reign ended with 
inipeirding political disaster, and the fault 
lay to a great extent with the king. 

Frofes.sor Ashton has useii original 
sources to give a ca refullv balanced 
assessment of Janie.s. In a brief introduc¬ 
tion To each section he ('oriei i.s the more 
outrageous statements, and explains the 
backgroniui ; hut nothing < an disgiiisi- the 
fact that James I was unaltrartive as a 
man, and of doubtful competence .is a 
ruler Mie elleet of lus leign was to 
iiKiea.se corruption aiul endanger the 
rnonaichical system of goxernmiml in 
I'.ngland. 

I'a e-\\ itnes.s r (‘ports can he the most 
illuminating i^f all liistoiKal m.it(*rial. 
rhe\ are also, in tin* case of James 1, the 
most damning and tlie most mesc.ipahle. 
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CloMl'ANV-lNVI S lOR Rl 1 ATFOVS ' .All IlUVOtlut - 
tiori (i) Fiiuini mi FiiIjIk Uoiations lor Kritish 
('oiiipanirb. IJv JaiiH-s nfiriinan. Uniri'T\ity of 
LotnJon /*rcs^. au() iJaK«'s 40s. 

Mils IS the first liaiKlbook prepared fur mni- 
pany dire« tors and set retaries, fmarui.il .uhist-is 
and publu rclalu'iis ofiu its on imw lu make the 
iiest iisr of tile inforin.ition that tlie law and 
the Stof k E.\« haiure 11 ^iilation.s leinnif to be 
rtiadi* available. Sensibly (he author lias stiu k 
firmly to hasu methods hy whii h the lompany 
ean inform and attrai t tfu general bodv of 
inve.stors on whom its finaiu ial siu < ess 
ultimately rests. It is (on-ise and simple yet 
liberally strengthened hy the views of leading 
industrialists and (aty journalists, and the 
\arioij.s sei lions are usually highlighted hv 
arioiints of the failure or sin (ess of lertam 
loinpatiK'S m utilising the financial information 
at (lieir disposal It could he a revelation to 
those lonipaiiies or City institutions that have 
fallen foul of the press, the puhlii 01 their own 
.shareholders. 

Thl Peopi.f\s Klplbi.tc i)f MoNc.ni.iA ■ A 
General Relererite Guide. By A J K Sanders. 
Oxford Unii't'rMly Press. 243 pages. 4‘is. 

'File first .uteiiipt 'n English to provide a 
roniprehensive statistical refereru e guide to 
Mongolia. Most of the information is drawn 
from the Mongolian press of reient years 
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India, Japan, Australia ; Partners in Asia ? 
Edited by J. D. B. Miller. Auaralian National 
Vmversity Press. 231 pages. $6.50. 

Austkai.ia In World Affair.s, 1961-1965 
Edited by Ciordon Greenwood and Norman 
Harper. P. W. Cheshire. 511 pages. $8.75. 

The first of the above two titles is a (olleition 
of papors and discussions from a lonfereme 
held at the Australian National University 
in September 1907 on Australia's rela¬ 
tions with its Asian neighbours, it is edited by 
the University’s Professor of International Rela¬ 
tions. Professor Miller also contributes to the 
third volume of “ Australia in World Affairs,” 
published for the Australian Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, which v overs a period wlien 
Asia assumed increasing importance in inter¬ 
national affairs and caused changes in Aus¬ 
tralia’s fKisition and policies. 

Thoma.s Hope, 1769-1831, and the Neo- 
Ct.a.ssi(:.al Idea. By David Watkin. John 
Murray. 337 pages, illustrated. 63s. 

In 1807 the etteniric Thomas Hope, in his 
publication ** Household Furniture and Decora¬ 
tion,” warned his readers against the debase¬ 
ment of furniture design “ through the entire 
substitution of inachincrv for manual labour. ‘ 
This was a year after Henry Holland’s death 
and Thomas Hope had then virtually suti ceded 
him as an adapter of ancient styles to con- 
temporary needs and a unihed system of 
decoration. Hope had travelled widely through 
(irrece Knd Turkey and other parts of the 
eastern Mediterranean and at his town house 
in Dur!hes.s Street he tried to present 
romantically, but coherently, “the whole, 
Iuiiiulative antique vision as it had affected 
siutessivc civilisations in Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
Syria am I Egypt.” Whatever today's judgment 
is of nc( •-( lassii s, I'liomas Hope took his pla< e 
in the niainstream of English designers. What 
IS moie he was also a vviiter. collector, and 
patron All these avpei ts Mr Watkin desenhes 
with uiulerst.inding and tin- book is beauti- 
fuHv illu straled. 


Inidustry in 
Africa 

A. F. Ewing 

FOREWORD BY DR ROBERT 
GARDINER 

Theie IS a gr»*at need lor r.ipid 
nidust riali/ation m .Afruu. T his study 
examines tin* present state of indusln.il 
development In .Afrna and disi nsses the 
next ten to fifteen years and ln*vimd 
3 map s 30' - net 

E. D. Morel's 
History of the 
Congo Reform 
Movement 

EDITEO BY 

Wm. Roger Louis and 
Jean Stengers 

.As Honorary Secretary of the (loiigc* 
Keforiii Assoc latiOM, E. 1 ). Morel stirred 
the conscience of the English public' in 
the years before the Fiist World War 
1 his book IS his hitfierto iinpiiblished 
account of tin* exploitation involved in 
the economic system of tin* Clongo Free 
.St.cle 41 id of the ev’i*Tit.s leading to the 
founding of the Asso* lation in 1904 
3 plates, ‘2 text-figures 48/- net 

Oxford University Press 
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THE DARDANELLES: strategic entry or 
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nificance of the Straits m the changed 
Soviet thinking about the Mediterra¬ 
nean 

ANGLO-FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE 
MAKING OF THE SYKES-PICOT 
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AT HARVARD is the title of a pene- 
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Business 

Brief 



There are probably no more than 10,000 electron microscopes, in 
existence . of which this very advanced scanning-beam type, where 
Britain luis the technical lead went into production only in 1965 and 
now m€ikcs up perhaps 10 per cent of the total 


World sales of nuclear instruments are running at $100 million a 
year, two-thii ds supplied from the United Stales. Window here is 
4ft 6in thick to shield from radiation 


The instrument gap 


II.iimIn ii|i .ill thd'-i w hn .i”rrc dj.it 
1 air slnwri at 

iiiiM iliiin liir ArnriKaii'* H.miis 
ii|i all tlinsc wild rliiiik tlicv know 
\\li\ All riiii;niatir shrii:: won't 
lio fiM an .iiiswi I SdiiiciiiMC'* thr 
(Ajil.inatinn lirs in tin* s1hm-i mmIi- 
ot Anicnran piodiuiion Hut 
tlii'fi- .Ml- plfiity of tiriu-s w'Iu’h it 
(iocs not 

Cioiuiol instniincnis aic .1 r.isi- In 
|)oint If c\«’i an indiistiv w.is tin* 
l\ n« h-|)Mi toi .1 nnulcin and 
lapullv c\|>aiidiiii; ccononi\ this 
IS It Without the ctniipriicnt that 
coniiiiN. iiicasiin's .iiul .in.ilvscs, 
tiu'ic (an lx no automation and 
iHi s(u-ntilii iisiaK'h ciihci And 
\ct tin- industTV th.it prixhucs 
thc<i rssi-ntial l)lark l)o\is, aloin; 
with the nii( rosi opes, ihionialo- 
I'l.iph''. i»s('ilh»st iijx-s, Miltmctcrs, 
set [XMiit tnppim; (|c\iccs .ind tin 
like is OIK whcic si/c and s( .dc ol 
inv ('siniciit count for \cr\ liflh* 
and iiucntiM' skill and 

,id.i|>tal)ilitv is all And still thc 
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with It when nouAc iiot it ()r iti 
nthcr words, inanai::» ment I his 
►s'as flu- broad coiKlusion reached 
tmXWfmnft ^'ftfter a two-yrar 


ex.iinmalion of the luemhei ( oun- 
tnes ol the ()M;.inis.'ition for 
l.eonomic (!o-oper.ii ion and 
Development \ow the ()I-'(]T) 
has hcLMin to piihlish c.is<‘ studies 
ol individual indiisiiies, st.iitini; 
with SI ientdic iiistniments.^ 
lU .uiv st.ind.'ird, it is a small 
indiistiv I .ikim; iIk mam pio- 
dutinu (onntiies, i Miiice, (h'r- 
manv, It.ilv. Swrden, Britain aiiil 
tin I’nited States lloliand ,ind 
Swil/eil.ind did not t.iki part', 
the l)iL’i;est single ernplovcr is the 
Ihiited St.ites vMth not much 
more than tio.noo ,uid th(' six 
ln'tween them do not emftlov more 
tli.in .•< HI,I)(HI 111 .ill I his IS 
roimhlv eijiiiv.dent to the numher 
of loii\ drivers theie are in 
Brit.'iin ni, in indnstii.d ti rms, the 
((|ii.il in si/e of the N'oikshire 
wonlh-ii indiistiv But without it. 
all M'seanh .ind automation would 
I'ome to a stoj) 

lotal ])iodu('tion is proh.ihiv of 
the ordet* of .S/', hn, just over 
\ 1)11 of which eonsisi.s of aii.dv- 
tie.il mstnimeiil.s. .iiid tlie rest of 
.iiitdination black boxes , flu chart 
on th( op|xisite p.itje shows onl> 
ihe his! {;ron|i I'.v en .so, there is 
.1 bn: ni.iium of ipiesswork. 
1 )C< .iiiNC tliis IS not a wcll-doni- 
menteii indiistiv .ind the Ol.C’D 
invTstir;at()ts have had to lake 

*(iaps in I'r( hnolopv . Scientific 
Instruments (^KCD. 


tin It data from wheiitc they 
I ould They have ke pt the field 
n.irrow, so th it it excludes such 
(aj)ital reseaich ecpiijimeiit as 
radio telescopes and nuclear 
research reactiirs at one end, and 
Items like racial, ainralt instrii- 
mi lit and landmq aids at the- 
othc-i -all i terns, iiu ide ntally 
where Britain is well ahe-ad of 
(ontiiKiil.ii I 'aiiope. I his t^oc s 
.1 loin; way to explain why the 
British show II It; is modest com- 
p.iied with, for example, the 
rreneh or the Gi rman 
In instniments, then .ne no bn; 
n.ition.il difreieines. the skills 
are all much of a muchness Some 
lead m particular fields, the 
|;ip.inese in e le( tron mic roseopes. 
ihi It,ill.ms in ( eitam rornplu ated 
tvpes of anal'vsiin;. tin Chimaris 
. 111(1 the Swiss in super-acciir.ite 
tinie-rneasunnc; device’s, but these 
tend in tin end to carucl e.ich 
other out din* reason for the- 
American lend cannot be soui^ht 
here. 


Thinking) fast 

riiis is ai’i industry with an 
exceptional rate of obvolescence, 
and it app'-.ired to the ()]■’( ID 
th.il the Americans move l.ister 
with the i nirodiiction of rn w 
products tha n other inanuf.-u tureis 
do The reasons are com|ile\ atid 
appear to he in rn.m.n;emeril 
fethnitjties When \oii .ire hand- 
hin; .1 prodi tet that may lake up 
to six j{|.*ai!-. to dev eloj), cirilv to 
become obsolete in rouehlv the 


same span cif time, it is necessary 
to kc-ej) a sImij) eye on iiji-aiid- 
comini; developments and to run 
the companv in such a wav that 
the research dirertor and the sales 
m.uiaiC(‘r live more or less in each 
other's pockets ’I 1 k' Americatis do 
both; they s[)ericl heavily on 
technical loreeastiny,, and sub- 
sciibe he.ivilv to technological 
foiecastini^ services And they an 
j;re.it prac titioiiets of the man.u;e- 
ineni stinctiire known for no t^ood 
M’asori as “ hiuh downstre am 
coiiplim; ' sipnifyim; that all the 
depa1tr71rnt.1l heads of a rorn- 
)i.inv---re.se.irch, sales, prodiution, 
im.mce—vvotk as a uroup, .is 
opposed to the " system ol ritjidly 
.sepal.ite'd responsibilities in 
which hoii/oni.il communii alioii 
bc'tweeii the vaiioiis liinctioris is 
often redueed .ind which cannot 
ies|)ond tpiickly to a fast cham;inv» 
env iionrnent " 

How fast it changes can be 
I'licssed from the f.icf that hardly 
any of the imtiiimeiiis in 
common use today were even 
known in the iUf)OS ; over the 
American market as a whole, 
nearly half the total sales leprc- 
sc’iit insinimems less than five 
veai's old and, for some of the 
most .idv.inced companies, the; 
jiroportion is nearer three (piarlers 
of ilnir tot.al sales In one very 
fast t»rovvint; Swedish linti, none 
of the products is more than 
ye.irs ohl, and the live top sellers, 
arcDunting for fio",. of its sales, 
have each been on the market 
for little more than a year. But 
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in Europe, that Swedish company 
is the exception. 

There is a catch to this fast rate 
of change that has tripped many 
a management. It is that, even 
after two or three years have been 
spent in developing them, many 
new instruments need another 
year’s de-bugging before they are 
reliable enough to be handed over 
to customers. Americans arc fwr- 
tieularly scrupulous about this. 
The Japancise are learning from 
them. The complaint among 
European u.sers in that all too 
(»fteri they have bought novel 
instruments from home .suppliers, 
only to be plagued by break¬ 
downs. Many of them conse- 
({uently .swear that they will not 
buy an unproven instrument and, 
as OECD logically poiiiLs out, 
this means that the only place 
an instrument can get proved is 
in the United State.s. Hence the 
How of AmCTican exports. 
Organi.salions exist in Europe to 
give government help for launch¬ 
ing new civil developments on a 
.scale that is unknown in the 
United States; the trouble, 
according to the report, is that 
they all—including Britain’s 
National Research Development 
(Corporation—give financial and 
technical help at the research and 
develo|)ment end, but none at all 
ill the maikeling w'hich is the 
trickie.st point of all All of this 
militates for a coii.servative ami 
cautious home rnarket, and a 
conservative and cautious in¬ 
dustry where inanufacturers 
prefer to adapt and modify 
rather than innovate — “in 
Cicrmanv,” reports OEC’D, “ this 
attitude is now referred to as the 
Vnlksw'agen effect ” It al.so makes 
for industries that .sell a wide 


range of products in relatively 
small numbers, with disa.strous 
results for productivity, which in 
Europe and Juputi alike is about 
half the American. 

Thinking foreign 

ITiat is only half of the story. The 
other is that American in.strument 
companies have set up a network 
abroad of subsidiaries, of jointly 
owned companies and of licensees 
on a scale that few non-American 
c()mpanie.s have attempted to 
imitate. iiLside the United States. 
The results are reflected in 
Ameriraii dominance of the 
e.xport business in instrumentation. 
It is as simple as that. 

This needs a bit of explaining, 
in view of the fact that in the 
United State.s, alino.st more than 
anywhere else, this is a .small 
man's industry. More than 80 % 
of the instrument companies in 
the United States employ fewer 
than 100 people. The number of 
companies employing more than 
100 are : 



Number 

"n of total 

Japan 

KV 

64 

Britain 

87 

62 

Italy 

11 

30 

France 

3‘ 

13 

VS 


13 

.Sweden 

7 

10 


Many of these .small American 
companies have been set up by 
one or two scienti.sts to market 
designs they have invented them- 
.selves, either when they were 
working at a university or for some 
other company. Risk capital for 
these ventures is easy to get in 
the United States and. the report 
comments, the .sophisticated atti¬ 
tude of .American investors to 
growth Stocks makes it easy to get 
big and then bigger linancr as the 




company needs to grow. The 
same facilities ili> not exist in 
Europe anil scientists who want 
to go into business ou their own 
account almost inevitably migrate 
to the United States in order \o 
do .so. 

These are not, however, the com¬ 
panies that figure .so conspicu¬ 
ously in the export m.irket.s. They 
hardly sell abroad at all until they 
are bought up by bigger groiqxs; 
the exporters are the handful of 
large companies in the .Ainenraii 
in.strument busines.s who.se si/e 
allows them to trade 011 a woiId- 
wide .scale. Size is nor .ilway.s 
essential to foreign sales; there 
is in Britain a HouriNhiug .small 
business maiketing hanct-rnade 
holes. They are used to c.ilibi.ile 
instruments, and sold louud the 
world. But size, or at ilu’ very 
lea.st, joint production in fon-ign 
markets, does seem to help 
There is little here that is peculiar 
to the in.strument business, .ind a 
lot tliat is relevant to the btoadei 
i.ssues of living and competing 
with the Americans. On paper, 
the instrument hn.siness, which Is 
a traditional European one, pro¬ 
tected by tariffs for its .strategic 
importance* (particularly high 
ones in Britain), relying heavily 
on native ingenuity and .skill .uid 
hand craftsman.ship, needing little 
capital, is one where the Aliien- 
cans .should find themselves at h ss 
than their u.sual advantage. They 
don't. And as this is the lerli- 
iiological industry |)ar excellence, 
impacting oti automation, eoinpto 
ters, electronics, and meiliriiie as 
well as on research, the inijires- 
sioii that the North Atlantic gap 
is widening all the time is a 
worrying one. But it might be 
worsi’ At least the reineilv lies 
in oiir own hands 
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The Good Old British Way 

Eighteen months after renationalisation the British steel industry has rejected a drastic, 
Japanese-style solution to its problems of overmanning and underproduction 


It will be a further nine months before Britain knows just 
where, and how, its state steel industry is to make the des¬ 
perately needed effort to get back into the top flight of the 
steel producing nations. Those who looked for a definitive 
guideline in either Lord Melchett’s first report on BSC 
organisation, published immediately on renationalisation in 
August, 1967, or in the second corporate planning paper 
released on Thursday, will have to wait until September for 
the key decision. This Is a casting of the die between two 
east coast estuarial steel complexes, Lackenby on the Tecs 
and Scunthorpe on the Humber, as the site of the first major 
addition (il2oo million investment to give a further 2.5 million 
tons of crude steel) to British steel production for many years. 

Those who looked towards the Japanese recipe for steel 
success, a crash programme on a virgin “ green field site to 
create an interlinking chain of ore berths, blast furnaces, steel 
mills, and finishing sheds will be disappointed with this situa¬ 
tion. Instead of the .sweeping proposals beloved both of 
planners and politicians, the BSC has produced a cautiously 
optimistic but guarded appraisal of its prospects until 1975. 
'flic core of the second steel plan is the forecast that Britain’s 
steel production will rise* by per cent a year between 1967 
and 1975- the same figure as the Government’s forecast of 
growth for the economy as a whole. Where 24 million tons of 
steel were produced in 1967, an increase of more than 8 
million tons, to 32 million, will be needed by 1975, if exports 
are taken at the low forecast of 6 million ingot tons (1967 
exports wrre 5 million tons). Alternatively, should exports 
hit the admittedly ambitious, target of 10 million tons, by 1975 
capacity would need to go up by more than to million tons. 

The.se look tremendous increases (of one third and one half 
respectively) that would seem to require construction of the 
multi-million ton output units which arc now common in both 
the United States and Japan, the acknowledged pacemakers. 
But this is now dismiss<'d by the BSC planners as “mythology,” 
although that is not the phrase used in the report. The cor¬ 
poration seems also to have dropped the idea that massive 
closures of badly-sited and under-sized steel plants (including 
a disturbing number of postwar developments) should be 
proceeded with at top speed. This despite the fact that until 
very late last year there was no visible sign that Lord Melchett 
and his board were anything other than perfervid supporters 
of the Japan-and-closures policy. 

A new four-pronged policy is put forward as an alternative. 
The concept is said not to have been politically fathered, but 
with the exception of Scotland—Scotland’s hopes for regional 
steel development arc conspicuous by their absence—^thc pros¬ 
pects up to 1975 must please the widely scattered steeel 
production centres and have the Minister of Power sleeping 
more peacefully a-nights. 


The first principle is that “in the period up to 1975 it is 
unlikely that any entirely new green-field steelmaking site will 
be required to be in operation.” Not only is there “ample 
development potential” available at existing major sites but 
the BSC stresses the future for the new, high-capacity oxygen 
steel plants now being built at Port Talbot in South Wales 
and on Teesside. The.se should give both centres modem, 
integrated .steel works of .some 5 million ingot tons capacity 
served from their own high-capacity ore temiinals. The bald 
fad is that the BS(^ which in March will report a loss for its 
first full renationalisation year, just cannot afford to build a 
Japanese type plant. 

The .second guideline is that “ major closures of complete 
works are not envi.saged on any large .scale during this period. 
A number of partial closures, i.e. of individual .stcelmaking 
units or rolling mills, are certain, but they are of such a nature 
as to give lime for adequate notice. . . 

The third Is that “in the short run it is likely that 
improvements in efficiency and gre^ater reductions in man¬ 
power will result from the rationali.sation of production and 
thir conclusion of productivity bargains rather tlian from 
actual closures.” 

'I'hc fourth and final principle is one that might fairly be 
described as being all things to all men. “There is no need for 
any emergency action which would preclude the proper study 
of the alliTualive options that are open to the corporation.” 
The.se alternatives have been spelled out in detailed but 
unpublished documents ol which only a few numbered copies 
exist. 

Although the BSC claims this four-principle programme will 
guarantee that “the right decisions can be taken at tiie right 
time,” there is not, in tmth, much time left for making any 
more decisions between now and 1975. The ge.station of a 
modern steel j)lant Is from threr to five years, the latter rather 
than the former when an integrated works is wanted. So there 
is precious little time—le.s.s than nine months—before the 
third plan is due, in September, to take five key decisions. It 
would be reas.suring to have some positive evidence that the 
corporation has its answers all lined up, and that the anodyne 
tone of this week’s report was so much deliberate window 
dressing. But one cannot feel much confidence that it is. 

Having jettisoned the hopes of revolutionary change which 
fired the BSC’s deputy chairman. Dr Monty Finniston, on 
his return from a fact-finding mission to Japan in March, 
1968, the steelmen are now having to sort out the compara¬ 
tively small-fry problems which this decision leaves them 
with. Or, as the report diplomatically puts it 
since there is no obvious or uniquely favourable solution 
to the development planning of the corporation, the pri¬ 
mary object of this first round of the planning exercise has 
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been to narrow the field of possible major development 

schemes and to eliminate non-starters. . . . 

Each of the five main products has got basic problems, all 
begging for an early decision. Scunthorpe’s expansion of 
iron and steel capacity is first on the Melchett priority list. 
Next is the extension of steel plate capacity, where the ship¬ 
building industry’s bulging orderbook.s are causing re¬ 
examination, followed by the location of new deep-water ore 
terminals, a question bound to raise deep regional develop¬ 
ment passions. And it is here that Lackenby’s ability, through 
the Tees estuary, to handle 150,000 ton iron ore carriers, 
will probably make it the victor over Scunthorpe, with its 
shallower Humber, in the race to get the £200 million 
development that will be the keystone to the September plan. 

The expansion of strip mill capacity “ at existing wide strip 
mill sites ” is the fourth strategic decision, but one which is 
likely to see the Port Talbot plant, built by the now defunct 
Steel Company of Wales, get the lion’s share, to compensate 
for the choice of the cast coast for the new crude steel 
capacity. .The fifth problem on the BSC action list, the timing 
and location of new, light section, mill capacity, is one which 
occurs in each of the four broadly geographical divisions into 
which the BSC now divides its £1,100 million capital and its 
£1,000 million turnover. 

Lord Melchett has given priority to the iron and steel- 
making activity of his monster corporation, with only a pass¬ 
ing reference to the. BSC’s non-steelmaking and overseas 
projects. But there is no mention at all of probably the most 
fundamental change which he and his closest advisers are 
still brooding on. This is the intention of scrapping the four 
multi-product groups (Midland, Northern and Tubes, Scot¬ 
tish and Northwest, and Wales) which form the management 
tier directly under the corporation board, and stripping their 
present executives of much authority. Dr Finniston has been 
charged with rcfiorting by the end of June whether new 
product divisions (for example, a single one controlling steel 
plate production throughout Britain) should be formed. Dr 
Finniston, in spite of losing out on the green-fields debate, 
remains the BSC’s chief ideas man, and even if this next idea 
of his is also rejected the existing system of group boards, 
once claimed to be “ e-ssential to make it possible for the cor¬ 
poration to take immediate charge of the vast and complex 
business it acquired on versting day,” will be dismantled. 

A manpower rundown of at least 50,000 men out of the 
present BSC payroll of 205,000 is forecast by the plan, yet 
it is given what is probably a rightful place at the end of the 
planning paper. For so great will be the relief of the steel 
unions (at present embroiled in their own internecine power 
struggle between white-collar and manual unioas) at the 
rejection of the Japanese theory that the reduction in man¬ 
power will not create the trouble it once would. In any case, 
a considerable minority of the 50,000 will not involve sacking, 
or even transfer from one job to another, but will simply be 
covered by that blessing to all personnel directors, natural 
wastage. 

Not so easily solveil will be the grasping by Lord Melchett 
of the toughest nettle—the desperately low output of the 
British steclw'orker. Even if the present figure of 90 tons of 
crude steel a man a year were doubled, it would .still leave 
Britain 20 tons below the pre.scnt Japanese total. It is this 
figure, with a somewhat similar equation between capital 
employed and profitable tonnage produced, by which the 
BSC’s rejection of Japan’s recipe for success must be 
nie«isurcd. Lord Melchett may well be correct, iind it may be^, 
possible to create a booming future without too much dis¬ 
turbance of today’s steel pattern. But if not, and if the neces- 
.sary ruthlessn<*ss has been evaded, then he, and the rest of the 
country, will know all about it long before the plan’s five yearsi 
have been run. 




BSCs Melchett: opting for a soft ride 
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The American Sweet Tooth 

One of our Washington correspondents reports that General Foods' bid for Rowntree has 
caused surprise and some alarm in the United States, as well as Britain 


General Foods does not make confectionery in the United 
States. It has eyed the market on and ofT for years and 
each time declined to enter it, mainly because the American 
confectionery market, while it luis grown steadily, has done 
so at a snairs pace. The American candy consumer eats less 
than 2olb a year, spending the equivalent of only £*3 los. 
It has taken a full 40 years to add 51b to the amount of 
candy he ate just before the Depression. The British eat 251b 
a year of much more expensive sweets, spending nearly £6 
I os a year on them. 

General Foods does have a large American subsidiary 
called Walter Baker Chocolate which has been selling 
chocolate in bulk to manufacturers and bakeries for just 
over 200 years. For the last 20 of these it has been urging 
its gigantic parent to diversify into candy for the retail 
market. It has not succeeded largely because General Foods 
has seen little point in entering a listless market and risking 
the wrath of the anti-trust gods in the process. Baker is 
about (!qual with Cadbury as the fourth large.st grinder 
(after Hershey Nestle ami Mars) of cocoa beans in the 
world, and x'ertical integration into confectionery would 
doubth!ss draw the unwelcome interest of the American 
Department of Ju.sticc. 

For this reason, the management of Baker Chocolate 
was not c:onsulted in the decision to bid for Rowntree and 
was pee veil to hear about it first from the newspapers. Any 
suggc!stion that Rowntree’s pi’oducts, highly suitable though 
they arc lor the American market, might be imported on 
a larger scale or even manufactured in the United States, 
is met with a resolutely defensive bat by General Foods. 
“ We are very conscious,'* one General Foods man says, 
“ of jiropriety in this whole matter.” There has not even been 
an approach to the tobacco manufacturer, Philip Morris, 
once interested in buying Rowntree itself and now its distri¬ 
butor in the UniU‘d States. This relationship could indeed 
prove as touchy as anything the Department of Justice has 
to say about the deal, for the tobacco firms am emerging 
as formidable competitors in the food industry. 

General Foods solidly maintains that its interest is in 
Rowntree as it stands : that Rowntree^s grocery lines, the 
quality of its confectioner)' and its product line approach to 
marketing are all reasons for buying it sufficient unto tliis 
day and many yet to come. It is true that Rowntree’s lines 
are well suited to the supermarket age, and so far British 
sLipennarkets have only one-third of the 25-30 per cent 
share of the confectionery market taken by their American 
counterparts. However one ciuinot help doubting that thest! 
are General Foods*, only rcjisons. Several of Rowntree's lines 
already do well in the United States. Kit Kat, for instance, is 
rated twelfth by the main industry magazine in volume 
sales of lo-ccnt candy bars, and jinyone familiar with the 
proliferation of ciuidy bars in the United States will know 
how impressive this is. Kit Kat would have been higher 
still but for a setback a few years ago when Rowntree’s 
former distributor, Chunky, ran foul of the FckkI and Drug 
Administration on its own manufacturing standards. One or 
two General Foods’ men have come back from their recent 
adventures in England stunned by how well the After Eight 
product and advertising campaign would go down here in 
aspiring suburbia. 

I'hcre. are changes going on in the American confectionery 
market which could alter General Foods’ negative attitude 


once it had Rowntrec's products at its disposal. A phenomenal 
rise in imports has been taking place in n^eent years. 'FIk- 
American tciste in candy, a singularly insular one, is changing 
fjist. Though imports are still a liny part of a huge market, 
they incrcjLsed by nearly 21 per cent in weight during the 
last recorded year, 1966-67. The value of chocolate, imjxirts 
alone went up by 40 per cent, almost the entire iiurease 
coming from Ireland and the United Kingdom. It is not 
only a matter of (hanging tasie. Ever .since last year'.s 
“ world’s largest candy show,” held in Chicago, nicnibers of 
the industry have been debating whether foreign packaging 
and marketing are .superior to American. They are. certainly 
more aggre.s.sive, and, to many American confectionery whole¬ 
salers and retailers, more alluring. 

By agreement i-cachcd at the Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations, the American tariff on chocolate* bars is being 
reduced over five years from 8 cents to 4 cents a lb, and 
the tariff on other confectionc^ry is also being cut. This is 
likely to help the acceptance of foreign candy whose very 
succe.ssful leader in tlie market is currently Cadbury. 
(Macintosh's Rolo, carried in almost every store*, is one of 
th(! few foreign lines made in America—by the New England 
Confectionary Company in C^ambridge, Massachusetts.) 

There are attempts to get the candy traffic to go the 
(Hher way : Peter Paul bought Van Hnuten in Holland la.st 
year and plans to manufacture, its own lines in the Van Houten 
factori(\s. But most people in the trade cxpe( t a mounting 
candy trade deficit and snap up chances to become the 
importer or distributor for British or other foreign firms. 
C^adbury has its own American distributing company, but 
few others do or are yet large enough to. With Cieneral 
Foods behind it, Rowntrec’s prc^ucts could hardly fail to get 
more than their .share of this growth in irnjwrt.s. For another 
significant shift in the American market of late hits been 
towards packaged goods (boxes of chocolate's rather than 
bars) which now account for over two-fifths of total sale5. 
I’hc 4s to 9s a lb lines increased their sales by more than 12 per 
cent in the United States in 1966-67, and the qs to 12s fid 
lines iru reasc'd by over i|4 per cent, compared with an overall 
industry growth of 5 j)cr cent. It Is not jingoistic to claim 
that Rowiitree’s brand new Matchmakers, its After Eight, and 
even good old Black Magic would knock spots (df tht; home 
competition in this booming category of goodie. The 
American confectioners, which have never yet had to contend 
with Ch'iK'i.d Foods, know and fear it. 
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poatage (outaida Europe) 5/- (US$0.60) extra. Caah with order from . 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Houaa 27 8t. Jamaa'a Place London SW1 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
60 Eaat 42nd Street New York NY 10017 Murray Hill 7-6860 
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What Will Concorde Really Cost? 

The Minister of Technology appeared on Wednesday to be preparing everyone for a 
further big rise in Concorde costs over and above current estimates 


llu- current estimates for Concorde are themselves a bit 
obscure. The last olhcial figure, now two and a half years old, 
was that it would cost Jd^oo million to build ;uid test four 
prototypes (two in each country) to a point where they could 
b(‘ given a certificate of airworthiness. It was always recognised 
that production would be an extra charge over and above that 
.il5oo million. Since the autumn of 1966, inflation and 
dev aluation together Jiave increased the figure to £570 million. 

Th<- best infornu'd estimates of the cost of putting the air¬ 
craft in production, as opposed to the co.st of developing it, 
suggest that the British and Trench governmeiiLs will between 
them have to advance about £60 million for .special tools and 
around £250 million to finance actual construction. This 
produces a combined figure of close on £900 million—a 
staggering* one be.side the £6 million it cost, 14 ycar^ ago, 
to cancel the huge Brabazon airliner after it had been flying 
for .some time. But (a^ncorde’s cost is in line with the price 
of modern aircraft; to build an advanced military fighter and 
it.s engine in Britain now would need in the region of £i 
billion. So the escalating price of Concorde does not, in short, 
signify wild incompetence on anyone’s part. The incom- 
petence aro.se in evei suggesting, back in 1962, that an aircnift 
of this complexity could be built for le.ss than £200 million. 

What the Minister of Technology, Mr Wedgwood Benn, 
hinted at in his written answer in the Commons on Wed¬ 
nesday was that there is more yet to add to the bill. It would 
l)e suipiising if there were not. The first flight of Concorde 
now looks like taking place at least a year behind schedule. 
I'hese delays do not haf)j)en unless something is wrong that 
needs to be pul right ; the manufactulei's have been less than 
frank about what the.se technical troubles arc and the rumours 
hav'e therefore ranged all the way from minor troubles with 
the biakes to major flaws in .structural components. On the 
presimiption that the d(‘velopment of Concorde costs £i 
million a week in each country (£57 million in Britain this 
year), a year's delay could mean an extra £100 million. 

Statements about Concorde costs are not made until the 
Biitish and Frenih governments have arrived between them 
at an agreed figuie. Need it lake them quite .so long to do so? 
The French government has been under fire in its own 
.Assembly for concealing the tlegree to whic h the aircraft is in 


trouble, accusations that stung the head of the French end 
of the consortium, M. Henri Ziegler, to retort that these 
troubles were confined to weight and engine thrust ; this in 
it.self is more than the Commons has been told. 

I'he American authorities halted work on Boeing’s original 
supersonic airliner because it was impossible to give it any¬ 
thing approaching an economic payload ; it is doubtful, for 
all the brave sounds coming out of Seattle, whether the 
company’s second bid at the venture will be any more 
successful. Concorde Ls open to precisely the same criticism; 
just how heavy it has become Ls, like everything else associated 
with the aircraft, a matter of rumour and conjecture, but 
twelve months ago the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
was working on die assumption that it would top 382,000 lb, 
compared with the original figure of 250,000 lb. Because of 
the rising weight, limitations have already been placed on 
Concorde’s top speed. 

What happens next ? An increasing amount of cabinet time 
appears to lx: taken up with discussions about what to do with 
Ckmcorde: whether to go ahead adding good money to bad, 
or to attempt agreement with thi: French to scrap the project 
before expenditure rises any further. Some thought should also 
be giv<*n to what happens if the vote should go against 
(k)ncorde. There are now about 27,000 men involved in the 
project in Britain, counting the 12,000 working directly on 
llie aircraft and its engines, plus the labour of sub-contractors 
spread throughout 323 companies. Most of the men directly 
involved in Concorde work in the Bristol area, where the 
aircraft industry is the biggest single eniployer of engineering 
labour. No more Industrial Development Certificates are being 
granted for new industries going to Bristol, although plenty 
of companies would move there if there were. 

When an aircraft is cancelled, the work stops instantly; 
ledundancies cannot be phased out gradually. So if Concorde 
were cancelled, the better part of 12,000 men could find 
themselves on the labour market, skilled engineers to a man. 
lender pre.sent condition.s, it could take two years to bring 
.sufficient new industry into Bristol to absorb them. May not 
the ban on new industries be a little short-.sighted in all the 
circumstances—even as a cheap in.surance? 
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Sterling: no sure footing 


Su-rliug had it^ he."'! liiiir tlii^ wt-ck in the 
for.>Uu7^di aIlge^ lll.uket^ foi ovej iwo 
‘nkihtlis : lluit is l(» sav. sinei* ljef(»re the 
iiii|neial:erbis that jirecifiitated the Bonn 
j^Wt^rtng. lyi NovelliheI ■ On Wednesdav the 
'"((JilJt over It iv never ea>v 


to .soil out the iiiHuence.s on the 
exihanges ; but it looks as if, alas, much 
of the improvement came fiom purely 
Nt'asonal and technical factors. January i.s 
iisuallv a fav'ouiahle time f|fr the pound, 
in part because it is a good month ff>r 


commodity sales from sterling area coun¬ 
tries. Moreover, American oil companies 
have been .selling dollars this month, in 
order to buy sterling to meet tax and 
royalty payments due to Middle-East 
states. But probably a more import¬ 
ant factor has been a forced return to 
sterling by those people who went short 
of it two months ago at the time of the 
crisi.s and are now having to meet their 
bills. In a like way, the French franc has 
been stronger this week, and the C^nnan 
mark weaker. Another factor on sterling’s 
side has lieen the drop in short-term Euro¬ 
dollar ratp.*i, efown to around per cent 
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Meet the 70 mBon quid bill 


Early in iqfiH Assctciateil Engincerinji; minted the 
sixty^thrcc million (|iiid bit... the currency oI'a Dritish 
engineering group urj7 cutnpanics, 26,000 employees and 
£6.1 million sales. 

During a year when dc-vahiation was the fashion we 
upped our sales by some £7 million the se% enty million 
quid bit is our new currency ... the hardest in international 
engineering. \nd we mean *‘internationar*. During iq 68 we 
marked up direct and indirect exports worth over £25 million 
an increase of .some £2 million over the previous year. 

Our position as the World’s largest manufacturer of 
precision engine components is backed by a research and 
development programme currently running at nearly 
£j [, million a year and we sell not only to the automotive 


industry (where we have long been acknowledged leaders) but 
in many other challenging fields of engineering - aerospace, 
powder metallurgy, N.C. machine tooling to mention only a 
few. 

This is the way Associated Engineering have built 
succe.ss - by producing better and more products for wider 
and bigger markets. 

During 11)69, in addition to an anticipated increase in 
existing Group sales we shall benefit by a further £8 million 
resulting from the acquisition of Edmunds Walker — newest 
member of the Assinriafed Engineering Group ... so 1970 
will surely sec another revaluation. 

<9 Associated Engineering 


aMrInqs Division The Glaciar Mpial Cii LhJ. At Electronics I Id , Crow, Hamilton O Co Ltd . G.l M Ltd (The Glacier Institute of Management), UniverMi Metallic 
Packing Co. Ltd. Belgium Glacier Metal Brussela S A 1] Dlossl Engins Componsnts Division Wellworthy Ltd , Spociaitoid Ltd. Powder Couplings Ltd. □ GsnsrsI 
Division Brico Engmeoring Ltd. Brico Metals Ltd .British Aero Components Ltd, Coventry Radiator ft Prosawork Co Ltd. High Precision Equipment Ltd. 
Intsrnstlonal Division United Kingdom Associated Engineering (Eapori Services) Ltd. France. Soci4t4 E Demolin, Soc. Fr du Piston Borgo, Italy. S pA Pistons 
AE Borgo, South Africa' Assoaaisd Enginterina (S.A.) Ltd., Associated Engineering Distributors Ltd, Associated Engineering Menufacturing Ltd incorporeting 6le< 
Bearings (Pty) Ltd . Latif Lumenite (Pty) Ltd, Silverton Engineering Ltd. Plata wortd wide network of Licensees U Mavhoting D Distributing Componloo 
A.E Auto Parts Ltd., Associated Engineering (Sales) Ltd, Dualloys Ltd,. Edmunds Walker Er Co. Ltd. Wellworthy Services Ltd., Canada: Lansair Ltd. Sweden: 

AE Scandinavia AB. Auto* Products AB(J Patrol Engino Compononts Division Hepworth ft Grandags Ltd. (including H Er G Turbine Components Diviaoh, . 
Yoadon). Aeroplane ft Motor Aluminium Castings Ltd., AE (Metals )Ltd n Group torvloos Group Research 6 Development Centre, Cawston House, Rugby., f 
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from their near 8 per cent earlier this 
month. There have also been some sugges¬ 
tions that Britain’s import deposits 
scheme may be having an effect on the 
timing of payments across the exchanges, 
even more than on the volume of im¬ 
ports ; some British firms have been tell¬ 
ing overseas suppliers that, as all that 
money is having to be deposited With the 
British customs, perhaps the overseas sup¬ 
pliers will not mind delays in payments. 

A firm basis for sterling can only follow 
genuinely favourable developments in 
Britain’s overseas trade, which depend 
partly on the internal performance of the 
British economy. I'his week ha.s seen a 
batch of British economic indicators (al¬ 
though no trade news) which has inclined 
towards the inflationary side, fhe news 
on Thursday that unemployment went 
down by another 14,000 in the five weeks 
to January i.^th, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, was a little surprising. This was the 
fifth fall in .a row, and larger than the 
9,000 regi.stered the previous month ; al¬ 
though still below those of over 20,000 
in Octolier and November. I'he latest 
movement does not fit tcxi well either 
with the school of thought that believes 
there is a lag of about a year between 
production and employment (The 
Economist, for one, had expected season¬ 
ally adjusted unemployment to begin to 
rise in the first half of this year) or with 
the Treasury view that the fall in unem¬ 
ployment after September was an immedi¬ 
ate result of the surge of consumer de- 

KEY INDICATORS 


inand tliat November’s measures brought 
to a sober stop. 

Still on the expansionary tack, it is now 
estimated that industrial production rose 
I per cent in November and this brought 
the index to the record level of 142 
(1958” 100). This is 5i per cent higher 
than a year l^efore, in the month sterling 
was devalued. 

The jump in retail prices in December 
—expected after the November tax 
increases—turned out to be 1.3 per cent. 
Even so, it might seem at first sight that 
wages were not left behind : basic weekly 
rates went up in appalling parallel, by 1.4 
per cent, in this single month and in 
manufacturing alone they rose by as 
much as 3 per cent. These changes, how¬ 
ever, were largely the effect of the new 
minimum wage rates in engineering and 
shipbuilding which came into force on 
December i6th. Usually, in an expan¬ 
sionary period, money earnings rise by 
more than basic wage rates ; the month in 
which a settlement of engineering minima 
gets into the index is sometimes an excep¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, over 1968 as a whole, 
earnings certainly outstripped prices, with 
weekly wage rates alone rising by 7 per 
cent (and earnings by more) compared 
with the 6 per cent rise in retail prices. 
The standard of living of the Briti.sh work¬ 
ing classes was certainly not squeezed 
last year. 

What might seem to be the most 
cheerful—albeit .still inflationary—bit of 
economic news during the last week came 


from the Board of Trade’s latest survey 
of industry’s investment plans. It con- 
finned the board’s earlier expectation of 
a real rise in manufacturers’ capital 
spending of between 10 and 15 per cent, 
between 1968 and 1969. Unfortunately, 
any confidence tliis might give is 
weakened by doubt whether, when com¬ 
panies made these forecasts in November 
and December, many of them will have 
fully taken into account the two lots of 
economic restraints announced on 
November ist and 22nd. It will be 
surpri.sing if quite a lot of firms are not 
now doing some rethinking. 

ICFs explosion 

A grim mystery 

I'liis week’s tragic explosion at Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ polyethylene plastic 
plant at Wilton on Tees-side, which killed 
three men and injured six others, shows 
that one cannot be too careful. 'Fhe 
dangers of fire in this area were well 
known and the strictest precautions en¬ 
forced. And yet the accident happened. 
It occurred in the coinpres.s<^f hou.se and 
is thought to have arisen thmugh a leak 
of ethylene gas. 

I'his is not a new and untried process. 
It is carried out at something between 
1,000 and 3,000 atmospheres, a force of 
up to 20 tons on every square inch of the 
containing vessel. Also the temperature 
will be between 80“ and 300" Centigrade. 
Because of the risk, the pressure ve.ssel.s 
have a fail-.safe construction that allows 
them to blow out a .segment and relea.se 
the pie.ssurc before it has built up to levels 
that could explode like a bomb. These 
“fail-safe” failures are a legular (more 
or less) occurrence. 

Judging by the pc^wer of the explosion, 
which lifted vehiJes on a neighbouring 
road ^nd rattled doors six miles way, the 
plant will he out of commission for a long 
time. But I Cl has five low-density poly¬ 
ethylene plants at Wilton, with a com¬ 
bined capacity of 180,000 tons a year. 
Individual capacities are not disclosed, 
but one plant is unaffected and three more 
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Ptrotntag* chang* from : 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Rom 1 por cont in Novwnbor. following 

a similar rise in the revised October index. 

PRICES 

Large rise in retail prices index in 
December, following the November 
measures. 

WAGES 

Up aherply in December, mainly due to 
the engineering agreement laying down 
new minimum earning levels. 

Value of ItM pound (1958 = 20e) 
December 14e 9d. 




Index 

Proviouo 

Throo 

Twolvo 


Month 

1968 -100 

month 

montho ogo 

montho ogo 

Induatrlal 






production * 

Novombor 

142 

+1 

+ 1 

+S* 

omploymont * 

Novtmbor 

100.8 

+0.1 

-0.4 

-0.8 

productivity * 

Novombor 

141 

+1 

+ 1| 

+•1 

+111 

Export trodo * t 

Docombor 

163 

-B* 

-4 

Rotoil trodo * 

Novombor 

131 

+3 

+2 

+2 

Unomplovmont * 

Rotoil pricoo 

Jonuorv 

Docombor 

126.9 

138.4 

-2.7 
+ 1.3 

-8.2 

+2.1 

-2.7 

+6.9 

Export pricoo 

Novombor 

127 

+1 

+ 1 

at 

Import pricoo 

Novombor 

119 

nil 

+1 

+10 

Wogo rotoo (wiokly) 

Docombor 

163.6 

+1.4 

+2.7 

+7.0 


* Staaon^Uy adiuttad. tndicatora of anport and 
ratall trada raflaet movamant in voluma tarma, 
i.a., in vaiua at conatant price. Unamploymant 
ratara to numbar wholly unamployad, aacluding 


achool’laavara, and In January waa running at 
an annual rata ot 2.2*4. i Proviaional 
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will be brought back into production as 
soon as it is known to be safe to do 
so. 7’his is likely to lie only a matter of 
days. What will happen to the ethylene 
being churned out by adjoining plants in 
the meantime is not known, but fortun¬ 
ately, theie is no lack of demand for the 
gas. And with some material from its own 
overseas plants, ICI expects to satisfy 
customers. The ICI process is not u.sed 
elsewhere in Britain, but plants of this 
type are .spread around western and east 
Europe. However, the explosion docs not 
appear to be a reflection on the process, 
since any way of making low-density poly¬ 
ethylene requires these high pre.ssures. 

The accident pmvidcs a grisly but 
effective backcloth to the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry on Pres.sure Ves¬ 
sels. The committee wants a pressure 
vessel authority .set up to co-ordinate 
research and development, standards, and 
inspection .serv'ices, and it is anxious that 
the pressure vessel industry .should 
increase its exports by greater attention to 
more advanced design ; many other 
countries can make simple mild steel ves¬ 
sels. 'File theme of safety runs through the 
whole concept. The committee found that 
the accident investigation procedure is per¬ 
fectly adequate, hut there is an in.suffi- 
cient feedback of findings. It wants an 
efficient .system of returning information 
to manufacturers and users, to ensure 
that accidents are not repeated. In the 
ICI case, the construction of a pressure 
vessel is not in question, but the whole 
question of handling and storing gases at 
high pressures is a single field. Apparently 
the Wilton explosion occurred in an open 
building by ignition of escaped gas, not by 
the bursting of a compressor. A 3 per cent 
concentration of ethylene in air will 
explode, given a source of heat, but the 
remarkable thing is that no one noticed 
the escape of gas, ethylene has a charac¬ 
teristic smell, which should be well known 
to men working on the site. 


Light bulbs 

Magic lamp 

Just which lamp manufacturer would 
break ranks and market the long-life lamp 
bulb has been a recurring nightmare for 
Britain's £25 million electric lamp indus¬ 
try ever since the Monopolies Commission 
unearthed the secret bulb last Decembei. 
The decision by Crompton Parkin.son to 
market a 2,()00-hour bulb has brought 
the manufacturers' problems to a head. 
If the bulb came into general u.se, bulb 
.siiles would slump. C^n the other hand 
the prospect of a tiddler like Crompton 
Parkinson, which ha.s only 0 per cent 
of the market, making inmads on their 
sales is no more attractive. Particularly 
with the resources of its parent Hawker 
Siddeley behind it. 

At the moment the main manufacturers 
-“British Lighting Industries, Philips, and 
Osram—are standing by 1 eir decision not 



Dimming the outlook for the market leaders 


to produce the bulb. They argue that it 
would not be in the public interest, claim¬ 
ing that the ordinary i,ooo-hour bulb 
gives the best value for money. This may 
be .so ; the 2,000-hour bulb costs 20 per 
cent more than an ordinary one and gives 
yi l>er cent less light so it may not be 
any more economic for domestic use. But 
the savings in the labour costs of changing 
light bulbs may be considerable—after all 
it has .saved the National Coal Board 
£600,000 a year. The big firms are 
unlikely to keep up the long-life bluff 
for long, particularly as Crompton Parkin¬ 
son has been flood^ with inquiries from 
would-l>c customers. Any or all of them 
could start producing the bulb at very 
short notice, as the tecimical difficulties 
involved in a changeover are slight. 
Indeed Philips, which has a 31 per cent 
.share of the market, tendered for the 
last coal board contract in 1966 .so it 
is already familiar with the details. 

After the 2,000-hour bulb the next 
.step is the 3,000-hour one. Crompton 
Parkinson has already developed a 3,000- 
lioin 110 volt bulb for the coal board 
and a 220-240 volt one is technically 
feasible. 


Agriculture 

Tory shires? 


The National Farmers’ Union, which ha.s 
been following the Toric.<’ carrot of 
increa.sed incentives towards their goal of 
a new agricultural |)olicv ouite calmly 
until now, has suddenly baulked at it. In 
his adtlrcs.s to the NFU annual conference 
this week, the union's pres'id^nt, Mr. (f. 'F. 


Williams, attacked the import levy system 
in a determined fashion. One of the 
Opposition’s better suggestions for a cut 
in government expenditure is the gradual 
abolition of the expensive guaranteed price 
system. * 

The sta^te pumps about £280 million a 
year into agriculture. Over £ioo mail ion 
of this goes on the sort of production and 
investment grants that are intended either 
to improve farm effidiency or act as a 
subsidy to the remote regions. Tlic Tories 
do not want to dismantle these. But 
£150 million is spent implementing the 
price guarantees. An import levy system 
would replace this expenditure by a levy 
income of (say) £100 million, Which would 
raise the price of imports by about the 
same amount, proportionately, as home 
producers would have to raise their prices 
to make up for the lost subsidies. I’his 
relatively mild levy system would not 
raise the price of all food imports to the 
level of British prices—though 'it would 
for commodities in whidh Britain is at 
present self-sufficient. 

The Tories would retain the price 
review, at whicli “ target ” prices would 
be fixed, which the Government would 
have to try to maintain by tinkering with 
import prices or .some support buying, if 
the price fell below .some “ intervention ” 
level. This support buying would of coime 
eat into the £250 million that the (lovem- 
ment (according to the Tory plan) would 
.save, as would any reduction in amporLs. 
Food prices would ri.se by £250 million, 
plus a small rise in actual distribution 
cosLs, plus whatever the distributors 
succeed 'in adding on lop of that. Allowing 
for a further “ incentives increase, with 
which the Tories are sugaring their 
scheme, this would rne.an an overall 
increase of considerably more than £300 
million, or perhaps 6 per cent, during the 
couple of years it would take to change 
systems. This .should mean, relatively, a 
smaller increa.se in retail food prices. 

Of course there would be difficulties 
with certain imports (sucli as pigineat and 
imported focxlstuffs) and it would be 
impossible to keep the levies as flexible 
as fanners would like. Many farmers 
have, wronglv, taken freight because of the 
EECFs difficulties over, for examp'le, butter 
pricing. TTiis irri'ld scheme would he rela¬ 
tively painless for mo.st British consumers 
and most British farmers. The present 
Cjovernment plaas to abolish the £20 
million a year egg .subsidy (and the 
ministry seems uncertain whether it is to 
he replaced by minimum import prices 
or by import levies). But Britain is 
virtually self-sufficient in eggs, and the 
big producers have Ixien reducing costs 
dramatically, .so the con.sumer .should 
hardly suffer. The Government is unlikely 
to go much further (except where it is 
bullied into the occasional anti-dumping 
measure) as long as the near-defunct 
national incomes policy is there. It would 
he a great pity if wrong-headed threats 
from traditionally Tory farmers induced 
the Opposition to emasculate one of its 
few definite |x>licie.s. 
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Carbon fibres 

Telling patents 

The Select C^ommittee on Science and 
Technology is not likely to publish its 
report on carbon fibres much before 
March. Drafting of the report only started 
after a meeting last Wednesday of the 
sub-committee which has taken all the 
evidence and more meetings will have 
to be held to discuss and rewrite the 
draft before it finally goes to the printers. 
As nearly all the evidence taken by the 
committee has now been published (except 


a small amount taken in camera), it is 
already clear that the committee has an 
imjK>rtant fine of inquiry to follow even 
though any wider criticism by the com¬ 
mittee may be too late to change the 
initial structure of the carlx>n fibre indus¬ 
try' in Britain and the part played by the 
government in creating it. 

This line of inquiry concerns the type of 
licence agreement reached by the National 
Research and Development (^orjjoration, 
which controls the patents for inventions 
coming from Government establishments 
and allocates licences to cover their 
development. One of the most imj)ortant 
questions now facing the committee is 
whether the present licensing arrange¬ 


6f) 

ments allow American or other foreign 
companies to get hold of critical develop¬ 
ment mforination, either without paying 
for it or for very little money indeed, 
merely by reaching production, or market¬ 
ing, agreeinents with British companies 
having an NR DC' licence of the kind that 
now covers carl)on fibres. 

Instead of negotiating licences with the 
three commercial companies now develop¬ 
ing carlK)n fibre.s—Rolls-Royce, Court- 
aulds, and Morgan Caucible—that are 
tied specifically to a particular patent 
developed by the Royal Aircraft Establish¬ 
ment or other government establi.shinents 
the NRDCi is trying to negotiate a 
“ general licence agreement ” which only 


Doon the waiter —; 

Glasgow, Scotland's industrial heart, has 
flourished for 200 years by bringing the s(*a 
to it, through dredging a one-time salmon 
stream, the Clyde, into a man-sized river. 
But the key to the £6on million industrial 
development report published on Tuesday 
is that Glasgow must advance from its up¬ 
river docks and ({uays to the deep-water 
berths facing the op<*n sea, which arc the 
unique contribution that the Clyde can 
make to the age of giant tankers, container 
.ships, and bulk carriers. For w’here south¬ 
ern estuaries, .such as Milford Haven, have 
to spend fortunes every year in dredging 
operation.s, all a giant tanker captain needs 
when seeking a lower Clyde unloading 
point is a rope to tie up alongside. The 
Scots add that they mean the captains of 
mi I lion-toil tankers, too. 

Although oflicially the development is 
but the brainchild of th<’ Mrtra planning 
group and its customers, the Clyde Estuary 
Development Group (the Clyde Port 
Authority, five roiinty and three tosMi 
coiincil.s), it has the active barking of rhr 
Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr 
William Ro.ss. The centre is Hunterston, 
which was simply a seaside beauty spot 
until a small atomic power .station w'a.s 


or £600 million 

littoral site. 

With the South of Scotland Electricity 
Board, owticrs of the Hunterston atomic 
.stations, already committed to .spending 
II80 million on an oil-fired power station 
at Inveikip, immediately upshore from 
Hunterston, there is a logic to the second 
main proposal of the Clyde estuary plan. 
'Ibis is for Miirco, the American oil 
company, to build a drep-wat(T jetty .it 
Wemyss Bay and pump 15 miles upstream 
to a new 2 million tons a year refinery at 
bonghaugh Point, deep in the heart of the 
greater Gla.sgow' conurbation. Murco’s pro- 
po.sal is .said by Scottish politicians to be 
“ in the bag.” But less certain is the plan 
of Standard Oil of California to unload its 
oil in the Hnnterston area and pump inland 
to a refinery capable of building up a 
throughput of from 2 millions ton.s to 
j million ton.s a year. But here the 
development group’s amenity adviser, 
I'rofessor A. K. Weddh- of Shefli.-Id, 
has come out strongly again.st this on 
amenity grounds. 

Greenock, the lower C’lyde town now 
t.iking an increasingly dominant fiart in 


Clyde.side's .shipbuilding, is marked down 
.as the natural terminus for the increasing 
number of container .ships bound for the 
('lyde in future years. Also, a major 
land reclamation programme, totalling 5,000 
acre.s—and said to involve the e.xpcnditiirr 
(»f at least £28 million—is now bring inxc.s- 
tigated ; a .£25o.«)oo Clyde tidal model is 
now being built by the Cllydc Port 
.'\iithority. Here the intention is to convert 
the large area of .shallow.s in the upper 
lirth into Scotland’s .scarce.st commodity, 
Hat itnliisirial sites. 

I'o a nation of ;> million' peoph\ 
Cfioo million is an immen.st' .sum. But the 
downriver trend has already begun. The 
Brooinh'Idw, the Glasgow city centre quay 
symbolir of the old (Clydeside, has been 
closed, while the Kingston dock i.s being 
Idled in, the Queen’s dock is now being 
pha.sed (mt, and the much larger Prinrr’.s 
docks arc likely to .stop opeiating within 
five years. And by the.se closures some i} 
miles of Glasgow’s riverside will erase 
commercial operation. It is probable that 
the Cfioo million srheme will not be car¬ 
ried out a.s drafted, but it is certain that 
Clyde.side’s indu.slry will go on .shifting 
towards the deep-water facilities if mast 
have 


built there in 1984. It is 25 miles from 
Glasgow as an energi'tic crow might fly, 
and is already being given a second atomic 
rearior which is four times (i,25nMW) 
more powerful than its predeee.ssor Bui 
its position on the edge of the most shel¬ 
tered deep-water berths on the Briti.sh 
mainland is now confidently expected to 
attract a total of one steel mill, an oil 
refinery, and a bulk cargo unloading point. 

Scotland's principal steelmakers (oflicially 
the Scottish and North We.st Group of the 
British Steel Corporation, but .still known 
in Clydesdale as Colvilles), want to n.se 
Hunterston for the site of a .£300 million 
integrated steel mill. Despite this plan 
being blasted by their southern masters, 
lM>th political and industrial (see page 57), 
the Scots steelmakers propose to have a 
three-stage build-up to their original taq;et. 
First would come an ore unloading point 
at Hunterston, followed by a grouping on 
the coastal site of work at pre.sent carried 
out by a scries of smaller inland work.s, 
such as Clydebridge, Clyde Iron, Lanark¬ 
shire Steel, and DaHell, with the eventual 
target of replacing the major works, includ¬ 
ing the controversial Ravenscraig strip mill, 
on the potentially low-cost high-output 
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defines the field of technology over which 
the company pays royalties, and not the 
specific patent. The i-eason given by 
Mr J. C. Duckworth, managing director 
of NRDC, for preferring the general to 
the specific licence agreement is that it 
makes it easier to have a completely free 
exchange of infomiation between all the 
parties concerned with the development 
of the product, government establishments 
on the one hand and the commercial 
firms on the other. This is likely to speed 
development to the advantage of every¬ 
one concerned. 

This may be so, but the select com¬ 
mittee should now be asking whether the 
dangers of this .system outweigh the 
advantages. On the basis of the evidence 
to the committee it looks as if this ** free 
exchange of information ” is more likely 
to be a one-way deal, with the Govern¬ 
ment establishments handing out develop¬ 
ment information to the licensee which 
is not covered by specific additional 
patents and which can then be all too 
easily passed on to the foreign sub-licensee 
in America or elsewhere as part of the 
know-how *’ not covered by the sub¬ 
licence agreement. Whether or not these 
general agreements are signed before the 
select committee re|K>rts, they need to 
l)e looked at very hard. 

Post Office 

Cut off 


As the Post Office still lefu.ses to budge 
about overseas telegraphists’ pay the union 
is threatening to call out the men working 
on the mail, giro and telephone .systems 
as well as the telegraph service. The strike 
committee was to report on Friday. It i.s 
likelv to recommeiKl a ban on overtime 
at the international exchanges for a start. 

'Phe Post Office has already offered the 



telegraphists a 5 per cent increase back¬ 
dated to last July, coupled with a further 
2 per cent increase in July this year 
when new productivity measures are intro¬ 
duced. Hut the union wants an immediate 
increase of 3 per cent in pay without 
productivity strings plus a separate and 
lugger award for the productivity agree¬ 
ment, claiming that the savings have not 
been properly costed. 'Fhe Post Office 
won’t play ball because it wants to make 
sure that the productivity is put into 
practice at the same time as the pay rise. 

The strike by the overseas telegraphists 
has hardly forced the Post Office’s liand. 
Far from paralysing industry and com¬ 
merce, the situation appears fairly normal. 
All overseas telegrams have stopped 
although the overseas telephone service 
has not been overloaded with extra calls. 
And as 90 per cent of the Telex traffic 
goes through the automatic exchanges, the 
strike by the manual exchange operators 
luis had little impact. 


Airlines 

Bus stop worth 
watching 

Last Monday Channel Airways started 
an air bus service within the United King¬ 
dom, claiming to be the first of its type 
outside the United States. Once it is fully 
operational, it will provide twice-daily 
links between Southend, Luton, East Mid¬ 
lands, Leed.s, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Feeder services 
bring Bournemouth (on route to the Chan¬ 
nel Lslands) and Liveipool into the net¬ 
work, but the service is primarily designed 
around the eastern busine.ss corridor 
between East Anglia and Scotland. Fares 
from places like Norwich to Edinburgh 
are the .same as Heathrow to Edinburgh : 
£19 6s return. But without the air bus 
the Norwich businessman wanting to make 
a round day-trip to Edinburgh has first 
to travel to Heathrow, making an addi¬ 
tional £3 2s by second class rail and taxi 
to the air terminal. Though Channel Air¬ 
ways i.s prepared to lose money on the bus 
service initially, it was pleasantly surprised 
to find load factors during the first three 
days of operation running at per cent. 
This may .seem low, but it is 10 per cent 
more than the company expected. On 
that performance, Channel Airways 
should show a profit on the service by the 
end of the year. 

I'he company, which was formed back 
in 1946 and now claims to be one of the 
only truly independent airlines in the 
country—over 70 per cent of the 
shares are owned by the managing 
director. Squadron Leader Jack Jones and 
his family—is thinking of going public 
within the nejet two years. For this reason 
it has just published iu profit and turn¬ 
over figures for the last three years. Pro¬ 
visional figures for 1968 showed a group 
turnover of £4.5 niilliflin and a pre-tax 


profit of £320,000. But owing to devalua¬ 
tion, the credit squeeze and the restricted 
holiday allowance, this was less than the 
preceding three years when turnover 
increased from £2.4 million in 1965 to 
£4.2 million in 1967 with a consistent 
pre-tax profit of around £760,000. Tlie 
company operates its own fleet of coaches 
and has a tour subsidiary and a hotel 
complex in Malta (not influenced by the 
travel allowance restrictions despite the 
managing director's complaints). 

Marine insurance 


Like it or lump it 

After six years of marine underwriting 
losses, Mr Donald Taylor, chainnan of 
the Institute of London Underwriters (the 
non-Lloyd’s section of the London market 
and accounting for around 40 per cent 
of the total) was .sparing noljody at the 
institute’s annual meeting last week. 'I'o 
his own members, and indirectly to 
Lloyd’s, he made it abundantly clear that 
they were not entirely free of the blame 
for fhe long string of losses. He accu.sed 
the market of being .so punch-drunk from 
a series of bad years that it tended to see 
break-even point as salvation ; but, Mr 
Taylor said : “ We are as much entitled 
to look for a reasonable overall profit 
for the service we provide ... as any 
other business.” Nor was he prepared 
to make excuses for the higher marine 
rates now proposed. I’he trend of shipping 
losses was inexorably upwards, repair costs 
were ri.sing and rates were basically the 
same now as they were in 1962. The hard 
fact is that renewal of a contract at the 
.same rate as before ” is equivalent to a 
5 per cent reduction.” The message was 
plain. 'Fhe market must pull together and 
come down hard on tho.se underwriters 
who used the agreed ratings only when 
it suited their book. 

To the shipownei's Mr Taylor was 
equally forthright. Rates are going up. 
The increasing number of huge tankers 
and their sailing in coastal areas that were 
not charted with 250,000 tonners, draw¬ 
ing up to 80 feet of water, in mind addf 
.substantially to the in.surer’s risk, and the 
owner must pay. This was not an offer 
to negotiate rates so much as a .solemn 
warning that ri.sk will be realistically 
rated. Again the message was plain—like 
it or lump it. And it looks as if the owners 
will to some extent lump it, for P&O’s 
Indent Tankers’ subsidiary, for one, 
immediately tCK)k a new look at the pos¬ 
sibilities of self-insurance when it learnt 
that tanker rates could be rising by 
between 25 and 50 per cent. The crux of 
the problem will be whether die London 
market can carry through its propo.sed 
rises without losing too much busine.s.s 
overseas. It all might work out well, for 
the overseas groups have themselves ex¬ 
perienced savage losses in recent years 
and are now less able and less inclined 
to undercut London than they were in 
the early .1960s. 
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Yapping around IBM at bay 


The computer business may be young 
but the International Business Machines 
Corporation is nearly sixty years old and 
acts it. It is fierce with its own staff (no 
drinking on company premises, no beards, 
no blue shirts) and jealous of outsiders. 
Now the United States Department of 
Justice has gone into rcmrt and said what 
many in the computer business have said 
for years: that IBM has gone too far, 
both in .sales and manufacturing policies, 
to prevent rivals from getting a good share 
of the world's fastest glowing business and 
that it should be reduced in size. The 
news came just as IBM announced the 
results of the best year in its hi.story: 
world-wide earnings up 313.8 per cent. 

The anti-trust suit, filed in the waning 
houi^s of the Johnson Administration, 
accuses IBM of the cla.ssic sin of mono¬ 
poly, not the more prosaic one of price 
fixing (although IBM's habit of lumping 
goods and .services under one indivisible 
price tag was mentkmed among the 
charges). Specifically, the Justice 
Department spells out four ways in which 
it believes the corporation to have 
squelched competition. Its single pricing 
policy has limited the development of a 
separate software industry (providing ser¬ 
vices related io the use of computers) as 
well as hurting the prospects for other 
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computer makers to sell their machines. 
Then IBM is charged with announcing 
new models before they are ready, in 
order to discourage customers from buying 
rival makes (although that’s nothing new- 
in the computer business) and also with 
turning out some models wdth unusually 
low profit expectations.” Finally, the 
corporation is said to have dominated the 
educational market by granting di.scrimi- 
natory allowances for universities and 
s'imilar institutions. In 1967, the Justice 
Department noted, IBM took in about 
74 per cent of the gross revenue from the 
sales of general-purpo.se computers and its 
nearest rival only about five per cent. 
The department might also have added 
it ha.s 80 per cent of the non-communist 
world's computer market. 

IBM has tangled with the Justice 
Department before and come out intact, 
more or less. Recently it made two 
attempts to ward off the anti-trusters ; it 
surrendered all its proud new time-sharing 
service to its Service Bureau Corporation 
and it promised a new pricing policy by 
July. These gestures may help the com¬ 
pany as it fights the ca.se, which could 
drag on for years. IBM will argue that 
the very strength and proliferation of the 
industry—60 manufacturers, 4,000 related 
companies, annual sales of $6.7 billk)n— 
refute the charges against it. 


Plants 

Products 

Greenock 

Punch and verifier computer 
systems. 

Magnetic tape inscribers;. 

Data Transmission systems. 
Optical character recognition. 

Havant 

Memory units; banking ter¬ 
minal systems. i 

W. Berlin 

Unit record typewriters. 

Sindelfingan 

Solid logic technology. 
Sy8tem/360 components. 

Mainz 

Sy8tem/360 models, central 
processing units. 

System/360 input-output. 

Montpellier 

System/360 models. 

Magnetic tape drives. Paper 
tape equipment. 

Essonnas 

Solid logic technology com¬ 
ponents. 

Vimercate 

Sy8tem/360 central preceas¬ 
ing units. 

System/360 input-output. 

Amsterdam 

Electric typewriters. 
Composers. 

Stockholm 

System/360 input-output. 


It may be forced into altering it.s 
policies in such a way as to create open¬ 
ings for the smaller companies, however. 
For instance, if it were to separate its 
hardwear from its software costs, the 
machines could be bought quite cheaply 
by the scrv'ice bureaux who could then 
market their own programmes more 
effectively. 

And what of the current stale of Intei- 
national Computers, the only major tnilv 
European competitor to IBM ? I bis 
company has shown that it is possible to 
compete witli the giant, as IBNl is likely 
to argue in its evidence. Britain is prac¬ 
tically tlie only country where anotlier 
manufacturer has overtaken it in terms of 
market shares, .\ccording to one estimate 
ICL has per cent of the UK market 
again.st 30 per cent for IBM. 'I'his has 
been achieved partly becau.se much earlv 
woik on computers after the war was done 
in Britain and partly becau.se of the 
success of ICI/s iqoo series. 

But for too long ICL has found the 
export going heavy, partly for lack of 
cash re.source.s. Its position is alre.nU 
.strong in ea.stern Europe, South Africa 
and Australia. Now it is making a bigger 
marketing effort in western Eur<»pe. ICL 
is, unfortunately, foievei taking time of! 
to digest mergers ; no sooner had it 
developed its own integrated family of 
computers than it has had to accommo¬ 
date a whole new, and completely 
different, range manufactured by English 
Electric and Elliott-Automation. This 
makes it difficult to match the monolithic 
sellSig effort of IBM, which will change 
Imt little even if IBM is obliged to divest 
itself of some of its business, (^ne of the 
main points of interest is whether it might 
do thi.s l)y allowing foreign .shareholdings 
in .some of it.s overseas com|>anies. 

Saint-Gobain 

Shares that float on 
glass 

Paris 

Shareholders in the glass finii of Saint- 
Cobain have until Monday to reply to the 
offer made to them by Bous.soi.s-Soiirhon- 
Neuvesel, though the result will not be 
known officially till February 14th. Most 
commentators think BSN lias lost the 
first round. Whatever the outcome, BSN 
has made itself known to the public at 
large, while the old firm of Saint-Cfobain, 
founded in the reign of Louis XIV, has 
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Industrial high-bay lighting can be 
run for far less than most firms realise. A 
recent comparison test between conven¬ 
tional tungsten lamps and Philips MBF/IJ 
Mercury fluorescent lamps of comparable 
light output in ‘Hermes’ High Bay fittings 

proved some startling facts. Tungsten costs ^ 

were X3,715 but the mercury fluorescent costs 
were only XI,821—a saving of XI,894 (over 
50% of the running costs). Figures like these •( 

make sound economic sense and are another 
good reason for you to contact the Philips experts 
when you consider industrial lighting. 

PHILIPS @ 

MBF/U Mercury Lamps are a product of Philips rei 
continuing programme that keeps Philips ahead in the 
Wherever there’s a need for light, get the benefit of 
behind you—before you make a decision. 

Let Philips advise you! 

Philips Electrical Ltd., Lighting Division, Century 
Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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BSN"s Antoin9 Ribold: better known 

been thrust out of its traditional reticence 
into a major public relations exercise. 

It has pulled out all the stops to 
counteract the offer: organising dis¬ 
cussions with its shareholders, inviting the 
public over the weekend to come and 
visit the group’s factories (an invitation 
which has met with some considerable 
response) and a publicity campaign in 
the papers. One highlight has been a 
series of questions asked to the Saint- 
Gobain administration by a group of its 
shareholders, such as : is it true that Saint- 
Gobain drew 150 million francs of its 
own funds and borrowed 300 million 
francs from Swiss, Belgian and German 
banks, so as to have the necessary funds 
at their disposal to buy back the Saint- 
Gh)bain possession title on the market ? 

Another novelty has been the jolting of 
a stock exchange which had been vegetat¬ 
ing since April, 1962, except for brief 
reawakenings at the beginning of 1968 
and a still shorter one in August, 1967. 
In 1968 the share index went up by 
7.8 per cent, in spite of the May-June 
troubles, but the rise took place mainly 
at the end of the year, just on the heels 
of the bid by BSN. Since the beginning 
of this year, the index has risen a further 
5 per cent. 

This upward movement, although 
sparked off by the Saint-Gobain affair, 
is chiefly because the stock market was just 
waiting for an opportunity to make a 
f)Ound forward after six years. The index 
is still 75.9 (December 29, 1961 = 100), and 
most of France’s big companies are still 
quoted very low. They are, as a stock¬ 
broker recently put it “ pretty cheap.” 

United States 

OECD takes a look 

If the latest survey of the American 
economy by the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
adds little to the stage set by Mr Johnson 
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and his advisers in their outgoing budget 
and economic report, it can but strengthen 
any inclination of the Nixon team to let 
well alone for the time being. The OECD 
experts believe that, up to the middle of 
this year, there will be a “marked slow¬ 
down in expansion,” without a risk of a 
“ substantial absolute decline in activity,” 
and that the proper course for fiscal policy 
is to allow this slowdown as expected, 
which should provide more price stability 
and a better external balance. Monetary 
conditions, in their view, may ease some¬ 
what during this time but “ it would seem 
desirable to keep the first-half easing of 
monetary policy within rather narrow 
bounds,” a piece of advice that presum¬ 
ably* the Nixon men will not And 
unwelcome. 

By mid-year, the report suggests, un¬ 
employment might have gone somewhat 
above 4 per cent. Even $0, the six months’ 
cooling-off period will not have been long 
enough to make any real contribution to 
the longer-run solution of inflation and 
balance of payments problems. Unless the 
tax surcharge is retained, there could be 
a return after mid-year to too rapid a rate 
of growth and, even with the retention of 
the surcharge, there should be some 
acceleration. 

These OECD surveys of individual 
economies are not entirely an outside 
look: officials of the country concerned 
see them before publication. However, in 
this instance, the views for 1969 in this 
report and in that of the American 
Council of Economic Advisers, published 
almost simultaneously, are remarkably 
alike. After the utter confusion of 
American forecasting only a matter of 
weeks back, this coincidence could give 
the impression that the course of the 
economy is now a little better marked out. 


Swing in sentiment 

Indeed, a marked concern about a poten¬ 
tially severe credit squeeze in the United 
States in mid-December had swung to 
near-complacency in many circles by niid- 
January. A number of factors contributed 
to this change of opinion ; the Johnson 
Administration had been able to report a 
small surplus on America’s balance of 
overseas payments ; it also had proposed 
a budget for the coming fiscal year that 
would be in small surplus ; and the 
indicators for the fourth quarter of last 
year showed that the source of strength 
in the economy (it was still rising, in real 
terms, at close to a 4 per cent annual 
rate, little slower than in the previous 
quarter) had shifted from consumers to the 
business sector, with an increase in spend¬ 
ing on stocks as well as in investment in 
construction and equipment. 

But the new optimism seems over-hasty 
and Wall Street, wisely, is waiting on the 
side-lines. Prices, wages and employment 
in the United States are still on the in¬ 
flationary side. Admittedly, the large 
commercial hanks continue to feel the 
impact of credit restraint and are still 
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losing certificates of deposits (the New 
York City banks lost a net $277 million 
last week) because of the unchanged 
regulation Q limitation on the maximum 
interest rates they may pay on such time 
deposits. But the banks have l^een increas¬ 
ing their holdings of Eiiro-dollars (and 
more is available to them, although at high 
cost, in this market than in the crunch 
months of 1966) and tliey have also found 
money plentiful, and apparently not too 
expensive, in the Federal funds market. 

It seems, at the moment, as if the 
Federal Reserve’s new restrictive monetary 
policy has changed the composition of 
the sources of commercial bank funds, but 
not appreciably slowed down the growtli 
in total bank credrt expansion. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of St Louis, one of 
the watchdogs of the money supply, 
reports that the “ rapid monetary expan¬ 
sion, which began in early 1967, has con¬ 
tinued in most recent periods.” In its 
monthly review, it argues that increasing 
supplies of credit and money should tend 
to lower interest rates and this may be 
the case for very short periods. “ How¬ 
ever,” it goes on to say, “ exc.essive 
monetary expansion may increase in¬ 
flationary expectations, ultimately adding 
to upward pressure on interest rates.” The 
Nixon economic team may -get fidgety 
sitting on its hands. 

Argentina 

The ban that 
became a boon 

Buenos Aires 

Argentine meat men and government 
officials are beginning to admit that in 
the long run Britain probably did them 
a favour by imposing a foot-and-mouth 
disease ban a year ago. And despite initial 
Argentine hints—or efforts—at economic 
reprhal, Britain has shown some improve- 
ment in its trading situation with Argen¬ 
tina since the meat ban affair reached 
its peak in early 1968. 

'The Argentines suffered heavy losses 
during and immediately after the ban. 
'The solution was to discard the traditional 
trade in chilled sides of beef sold on 
consignment at the Srnithfield (wholesale) 
market and for special selected cuts of 
meat to be sold on a fixed-price basis 
directly to British restaurants, hotels and 
supemiarkets. I'he Argentine government 
helped by aljolishing the old quota system 
which required local producers to sell 
chilled sides on consignment at Srnithfield 
—or el.se lose their export quota. With this 
obstacle and the British meat ban removed 
before mid-1968, the packers virtually 
dropped the trade in sides and began the 
switchover to chilled and frozen cuts. 

For the tradition-lxmnd Argentine 
industry this amounted to a complete 
revolution, even though dksatisfaction 
with the consignment system had been 
growing before the ban problem. Not only 
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was this system awkward with its day-to- 
day conmiudity price fluctuations, but, 
compared on a weight basis, cuts are worth 
two or three times as much as carcasses. 
An added }>onus is that preparation of 
cuts requires greater use of Argentine 
labour before exporting. “ 7 'here was some 
turmoil at a certain point after the ban,” 
an Argentine government official said with 
deliberate understatement, “ but we fore¬ 
see normal redevelopment of the meat 
trade with Britain.” 

The trend of new trade in frozen and 
chilled ruts is so upward that official 
British sources in Buenos Aires expect 1969 
will see the meat trade reach its pre-ban 
level of about 2,400 ton.s per week—with 
an even greater value, since cuts are more 
costly than carcasses. Thu.s, ironically, the 
effect of the meat ban may be to put 
more Argentine beef than ever on Briti.sh 
tables. 

If the trend which began in late ipbH 
continues, Britain may soon again be 
facing a volume of Argentine meat which 
would be great enough to lower prices 
in Britain—and that would result in 
Britain paying more to its farmers in 
subsidy. In 1967/6B, these meat price 
support payments cost the British govern¬ 
ment 4^44 million. 

Whether or not the Northumberland 
committee, looking into the 1967-68 ban 
controversy, hxes the blame on Argentine 
meat, tlie changes which have occurred 
in the trade during 1968 should make it 
much less likely that Argentina would 
he a source of vims in the future. Scien¬ 
tists point out that the virus lives longet 
in the hone of an infected animal than 
in the meat after slaughteiing. Boneless 
meat is more likely to he virus-free, so 
.Argentine goveinment officials and meat 
men expect the Northuinherland com¬ 
mittee to recommend a preference for 
hoiieless meat imports to avoid further 
recurrences of foot and mouth epidemics. 
I'he new Argentine beef trade is moving 
in that direction already. 

UAR TV 

Colonel in colour 

'riie decision by the United Arab Republic 
to opt foi the I'rench Secaiii colour TV 
system comes as no surprise. Lebanon, 
which is already running daily colour 
transmissions, uses Sccam, and it is the 
system adopted by all the members of 
the OIRl’ (International Radio and 1 ele- 
vision Organisation) — the communist 
countries' .set-up that Egypt joined on 
leaving the European Broadcasting Union. 

The Egyptian authorities have always 
had a liealthy respect for the medium : 
viewers of the half-million sets in the 
country have a choice of three channels 
putting out a total of if)0 hours a week, 
including news, Na.sscr, Ilungarian danc¬ 
ing—and Peyton Place. The most popular 
programmes are Arab pop stars and Pal¬ 
ladium-type variety programmes with a 
belly dancer as top of the hill. Educational 
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Comp9ting with Nasser 

programmes have not caught on, and the 
thousands of sets distributed around the 
place for collective viewing have not 
proved a great draw. It is hard to believe 
that colour 'I'V is imminent in Egypt. 
Although the transmission of colour pro¬ 
grammes is not vastly more expensive than 
black and white (the BBC reckons it is 
only 20 per cent more), the reception is, 
and no government is going to be happy 
about importing colour sets at £300 a 
time. I'he Fi-ench are also still having 
trouble with their special Secain colour 
tube, although this is not vital to the 
Sccam system. But the fact remains that, 
politics apart, Secaiii is marginally easier 
to operate in non-industrialised part of 
the world than the standard Pal system 
used in western Europe. 

Japan 

Neutral means go 

Japan’s new man at the ministry of 
finance, Mr Takeo Fukuda, has come 
down on the side of the optimists in his 
draft budget for the year beginning next 
April. Although the government's 
dependence on bond issues will be cut 
back farther, by 150 billion yen 
($417 million), from nearly 11 per cent 
to just over 7 per cent of revenues, total 
expenditures under the general account 
budget are scheduled to go up nearly 
16 per cent to $18.7 billion. The 
(smaller) treasury loan and investment 
programme will increase only a ** modest ” 
14 per cent. Mr Fukuda’s own label for 
his budget strategy is one of cautious 
neutrality. Most outside ^ommentators 
reckon it might be mildly stimulatory. 
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Not all government policymakers are 
happy about the proposals. In the round 
of pre-budget forecasts and recommenda¬ 
tions, the Economic Planning Agency— 
no doubt with ^he blessing of the Bank 
of Japan as well—argued for some 
restraint to hold growth down below 

10 Mr cent. In the event, real growth 
in Japan in fiscal 1969 is likely to 
accelerate slightly, in the official view, to 
perhaps 12 per cent from an estimated 

11 per cent in fiscal 1968. 

Still, this is hardly a wildly controver¬ 
sial budget. Even less does it look a risky 
one. The most recent indicators continue 
to point to a reasonable balance between 
supply and demand : most official fore¬ 
casters do not anticipate an increase of 
much over i per cent in wholesale prices, 
or of 3 per cent in consumer prices. More¬ 
over, Mr Fukuda did give a sweetener 
on prices. The ministry of finance is 
expected to approve a rise in fares by 
the hard-pressed railways, but it intends 
for once to hold the line on public utility 
charges. . 

No one expects a 12 per cent growth 
rate at home seriously to upset the 
country’s healthy external payments 
position either. There is simply too much 
fat there for worry. By the end of 1968 
Japan’.s reserves stood at $2,891 million, 
a gain of roughly a billion since the 
May 1968 low. True, the recent 
phenomenal growth in exports is likely to 
slow down during the course of the next 
fiscal year (perhaps to 12 per cent from 
an anticipated 25 per cent in fiscal 1968), 
the increase in imports to accelerate 
(perhaps from 11 to 18 per cent) and the 
normal deficit on long-term capital 
account to widen. It is officially reckoned 
that the swing on all accounts could 
amount to as much as a billion dollars 
(over half on capital account) and all 
but wipe out the country’s surplus 
position. Miti foresees an overall surplus 
of only $100 million for fiscal 1969: 
the backroom men of the ministry of 
finance no surplus at all. 

This may make reassuring reading to 
harassed British, French and American 
economic managers. The difficulty, of 
course, is that these guesstimates are more 
than usually suspect—the period since 
November 1967 has been a bad one for 
forecasters all over. And one suspects that 
those of the Japanese government may 
again prove too pessimistic. Roughly a 
year ago at this time, for much the 
same sensible reasons, Tokyo could not 
foresee much of a surplus for 1968 either. 

German power 

French oil takeover 
beaten off 


A major German energy decision is 
likely to be announced fairly soon, when 
the country’s largest oil company, Oisen- 
Continued on 75 
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These 28-page illustrated booklets look at some 
current world problems, isolating the real issues 
and giving the indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. 


Vietnam—^why it matters 
The background to the conflict, how the US came to 
be so inextricably involved and what each side claims 
it is fighting for. 

Europe between the super powers 

How is the old pattern in Europe, set by the cold war, 
changing 7 What part does, or can, Britain play in the 
new Europe 7 

Devaluation—why it must work 
The background to the weakness of the £ at the old 
exchange rate and what must be done now if the 
British economy is to work. 

Communications—the next revolution 
What technical developments in world-wide 
communication can be expected next, and what legal, 
social, political and business factors are involved 7 

Race relations—black in a white world 
What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world 7 How can governments 
secure equality 7 

China—Mao's last leap 

Mao Tse-tung has destroyed the communist party he 
created, even risking civil war. Why did he do it, and 
what are his chances now of restoring order 7 

Canada with Trudeau 

With a new and younger generation of political 
leaders Canada has renewed its opportunities for 
national self-confidence and economic expansion. 

Gold—double or quits 
Should gold be given renewed or diminishing 
importance as international money, and why does it 
matter so much 7 What courses may the struggle take 7 

Road safety 

50,000 died on US roads alone last year. The causes 
are complicated enough without the emotions 
generated by the subject. How can we reduce the toll 7 

Britain's trade unions 

The oldest trade unions in the world are underfire and 
must reform: can they do it for themselves, or will 
somebody do it to them 7 


The new forecasting 

Technological forecasting is spreading from America. 
Difficult to define, it looks like an egghead game; but 
behind it is some hard-headed business sense. 

Energy 

The fight to power the world is a battle between the 
giant international oil industry against the coalminers, 
the atomic scientists, and most recent of all the natural 
gas explorers. 

Taxes for tomorrow 

In shaping their tax systems developed countries face 
the same sort of problems. With time the different 
systems are becoming increasingly similar. 

Can Communism change ? 

Has the seizure of Czechoslovakia smashed for ever 
the hope that one day there might be such a thing 
as democratic communism 7 

The Middle East 

Israel can win wars against the Arabs; can it win peace 7 

Further titles will be announced in 
The Economist 


Rates (postage included): Inland and surface mail 
3/- each. Airmail US 60c., rest of world 5/- each. 
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If that seems like a rather unusual 
arrangement, we should tell you we’re 
Crocket-Citizens, California's oldest 
national bank. 

Coming to London is something 
of a homecoming for us—one of our 
ancestors was the former Anglo;<!)alifor- 
nian Bank, Ltd., incorporated in London 
nearly a century ago. 

Our new London ofiicei backed by 
our assets of more than $4,400,000,000, 
offers complete international banking 
£icilities. Everything from Euro-currency 
transactions to foreign-exchange trading 
and import/export financing. Plus all 
London banking services. 

Certainly, you'll be dealing with 
experts. Each of our officers has had many 
years of experience in banking and finance. 

May we look forward to doing 
business with you soon.’ Crocket-Citizens 
National Bank is located at 34 Great St. 
Helen’s, London, E.C. 3. 

\bu might say now a good Cali¬ 
fornian bank isn’t hard to find in London. 
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eldest 

Nadonal Bank. 
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Continued from page 70 
kirchner Bergwerke (GBAG), will be taken 
over by a German company and not, as 
widely feared, by the French Gompagnie 
Fran^ise de Petroles, (CFP). Rhihe- 
Westphalia (RW£), the largest Gennan 
electricity works, will buy the 35 -per 
cent stake in GBAG held by the Dresd,ner 
Bank and hotly fought for by CFP ; 
Deutsche Bank, which holds around 10 
per cent in GBAG, will probably also sell 
its stake. With about 45 per cent (which 
is likely to be topped up to over 50 per 
cent in due course) RWE will become 
GBAG's major shareholder, since the 
remainder of the shares are widely spread. 
As a sop to President de Gaulle, it is pos¬ 
sible that the new jointly-owned company 
will sign a contract with CFP, which has 
about 15 million tons of crude oil in 
excess of its requirements. 

German steel 


David's victory 


Herr Willy Korf, the successful outsider 
in Germany’s steel industry, with a small 
works in the south producing a fifth of 
the entire domestic market in reinforced 
bars (out of scrap metal in electrical 
furnaces), has just won a price battle 
with the powerful Kontor West, the sales 
syndicate led by Germany's largest steel 
group, Thyssen. Kontor West, fed up 
with being undercut in its own local 
markets in t!he north of Germany (where 
Korf was still £i or so cheaper despite 
transport costs), decided last December 
to fight by cutting its price from 
DM400 a ton to DM305. Herr Korf 
contended that Kontor West had gone 
below costs with this new price and 
appealed to the EEC commission to act 
as mediator. The outcome is that Kontor 
West has just raised its price to DM385 
a ton, at the same time making it clear 
that it will reduce its price again if Herr 
Koxf tries to undercut it. 

Some firms say it was even hard to 
make money at a price of DM40() per 
ton. Thus there was little doubt that 
Kontor West would have to raise its 
price of DM305 once it had swung the 
market sufficiently in its favour—and it 
seems to have already done so. But Herr 
Korf may soon be pulling other tricks 
out of his hat. 

Anti-dumping 

Subsidy in the wash 


I'he threat of British anti-dumping 
measures against Italian washing machines 
has produced instant resentment in Rome, 
following as it does quickly after similar 
steps against Italian refrigerators. 

What the British firms, like Hoover 
(controlled by Electric and Musical Indus¬ 
tries) and British Domestic Appliances 
(GEC), are worried about, is automatic 
machines. In automatics, as opposed to 
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twin-tubs, where they are not involved, 
the Italians are gaining an expanding 
share of the British market. Their sales of 
automatics in Britain more than doubled 
between the first half of 1967 and the 
.same period of 1968. Italian deliveries 
amounted to 38,000 units, or £1 million, 
in the latter term, compared with 89,000, 
or £6 million, for the British manu¬ 
facturers. Note the price competitiveness 
of the Italians impl^icit in these figures. 

The Board of Trade has not yet said 
it will impose duties, merely that it is 
considering doing so. If the refrigerator 
example is anything to go by, however, 
duties will surely be imposed. In that 
case the board went to Italy, investigated 
the .books of Indesit, failed to find con¬ 
clusive evidence of dumping, but found 
that a subsidy was operating, and there¬ 
fore imposed what are called countervail¬ 
ing duties. 

In this instance, again, the hapless 
Indesit has been singled out ; once more 
the Italian embassy says it is prepared to 
allow the board investigators to sec the 
books, because it is confident there is 
nothing worth hiding ; again it agrees 
there is subsidy, the same subsidy as on 
refrigerators. Article 6 of The C^neral 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade enables 
protection to be imposed against such 
subsidies but only if material injury is 
being cau.sed to the domestic trade. What 
constitutes material injuiy is open to all 
manner of interpretation. 


Eurobonds 

Clearer for 
clearings 

Only Barclays, of the four major British 
clearing banks, resp<mded favourably to 
the request of the Accepting Houses Ckun- 
mittee that they examine the po>tential for 
setting up a clearing hou.se in London 
for Eurobonds. True, the urgency of the 
situation meant that they were given only 
a fortnight to make up their minds, and 
the dissenters .said they were willing to go 
into the possibility of an all-banks' exm- 
sortium. But, for the present, Barclays is 
on its own. 

Barclays intends to start clearings in 
March, initially handling Ixjiids foi 
delivery in New York only—which is 
s(imeth'ing like Ho per cent of the busiiness. 
Barclays DCO New York branch would be 
used as the American de|X)si'tory for bonds. 
At the moment Barclays estimates its 
charges will l>e a flat $4 per tran.saction, 
charged to the .seller on deals between 
members, plus normal safe cu.stexly charges 
for l>onds held in New York. 

It has been olwious for some time now 
that London needed a clearing operation 
along the lines of the Morgan interests’ 
Bondclear in New York. Morgans also 
opened Euroclear in Europe towards the 
end of last year, but this has won only 
marginal support from London. Barclays 
reckons it needs to be assured of 


roughly half the turnover in New York 
delivery bonds (the total market in Euro- 
t)onds has been running recently at around 
i,y)o transactions a day) and it is well 
within the ca|xicit> of the London-based 
houses not committed to the Moi7;an .set¬ 
up to assure Barclays of this. But a number 
of the leading traders .seem not too happv 
about the technic.al details. 

It will be a pity if the traders do not give 
the scheme a chance. I'he initiative for a 
London clearing came in the first place 
from the Committee on Invisible Earnings, 
under Mr Cyril Kleinwort, and, in its pro¬ 
posed form, it could ))e wo'rth .something 
like $500,000 u >-ear lo the balance of 
payments. Perhaps more importantly, the 
logical extension of a Kun>U)nd clearing 
must be a full dollar clearing in London. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 



Althoiigh unlikely to change the 
overall supply situation significantly, 
the news that Ghana cocoa purchases 
for the past two weeks were higher 
than expected had large repercussions 
oh an acutely nervous market. Amid 
heavy speculative liquidation cocoa 
prices plummeted 35s a cwt last 
week, bringing the total fall since 
the peak in mid-December to nearly 
908. On Monday 14.841 five-ton lots 
were traded (a record turnover of 
15.208 lots were set on January 9th). 
and by mid-morning dealings were 
suspended under the limit down rule 
—prices having fallen by 20s since 
the market opened. However, there 
is insufficient cocoa to meet demand, 
and with much of the speculative 
interest shaken out. the market may 
now be more sound; prices have 
already recovered some 258. 
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EEC 

Being realistic 

Strasbourg 

M. Rs^niond Barre, presenting on Wed¬ 
nesdays the European Conumisaton’s view 
of the economic outlook for 1969, did not 
hesitate to line up witli those v^o feel, 
“ unlike Herr Schiller/* that Gei-niany 
will have to make a determined effort 
to ensure that its growth rate reaches at 
least the community’s average of 5 per 
cent. The Brussels view is that Gennany 
should expand domestic demand, increase 
government spending and develop exports 
of long-tenn capital, if it is to make its 
due contribution to the world's eoonomic 
progress. M. Barre also disitributed injunc¬ 
tions to the other community members, 
insisting that France w^ill need a special 
effort to irtcrease both productivity and 
output, and hold down prices and wages. 
He gave it until the end of the spring to 
judge whether the current measures have 
worked or not, and got in a dig at French 
policy in recent years with h'is warning 
that “ too limited wage increases ” at 
certain periods can lead in the end to 
dangerous explosions. 

Economic progress of the Six in 1968 
was presented by M. Barre as the most 
favourable since the community’s early 
boom years. A growth of 5 per cent in 
combined gross national pn^uct—despite 
only 3.7 per cent in France, but with a 
7 per cent peak in Germany—is enviable. 
There is also a moral for those who query 
the rewards Britain will get for s/itting it 
out in front of the community’s door: 
intra-Gommunity trade continues to pix> 
vide a steady basic impulsion Co growth. 
In the year in which the last cu.stom.s 
l)arriers fell, trade between the Six wa.s 
still rising in value by 13-16 j)er cent, w»ith 
Benelux and Italian exports to their 
partners increasing 18 per cent, and (icr- 
inan imports from the rest of tlie area by 
20 per cent. 

But a stage has been reached, M. B^irte 
clearly warned, where everything so far 
achieved may be culled in question unless 
the Six are prepared to agree on short 
and medium-term priorities, achieve a 
greater convergence on national policies, 
and develop their monetary co-operation 
far enough to rule out tire kind of up.sets 
which can endanger their ecommiic 
growth. The commission has promised 
some proposals for next month—none too 
soon, as j>arlianientarians nointed out. 

The most amtroversial part of M. 
Barre’s address, to tlie outside world, came 
in his condemnation of Boasting exchange 
rates, which the commission sees as a 
disintegrating factor in international trade 
and even leading to eoonomic regression. 
ItisLjok^ that the future cohesion of the 
SjfUfKkng to depend on wlietiier they 
common line on inonetory prob- 
and whether they succeed in main- 
vjH&ing fixed parities. But that is only a 
yiiqj^mum. It remains to be seen what 
< OMlfe the commission will pix>pose and 
ii jAtther it can still carry the Six with it. 


Western eyes on Russian figures 


An engaging subject of academic rc.search 
in some British and American universities 
is the computation of Russian ^ss 
national product. The general technique 
is to york from selected Soviet data of 
physical output in industry and services, 
and to multiply these up by appropriate 
indices of value or value-added. This is a 
variant of the problem in most western 
countries, where so many quantities are 
available in value only, and a price 
deflator must be found. The sum of these 
results is then the gnp. 

The skill, of course, lies in choosing the 
right value indices and coping with the 
basic Soviet output data. At various times 
in history these figures have clearly been 
influenced by propaganda considerations, 
as well as frequent changes of the bases 
for calculation. And the selection of value 
multiples is bedevilled, among other things, 
by the absence of an economic pricing 
system in the Soviet Union. Soviet prices 
are theoretically basc^d on the Marxian 
value theory ; under this, “ value ” equals 
total labour cost, regardlc.ss of how much 
capital was employed in the production 
directly or indirectly, regardless of whether 
any unfettered consumer would pay this 
amount for the goods, regardless of whether 
the goods were in plentiful supply or 
scarce, and so on. But since Soviet planning 
even now is still done primarily in physical 
term.s, prices are still mainly a book¬ 
keeping matter, and the value theory is 
ignored whenever convenient (c.g. nominal 
interest is now charged on assets). 

These diflicultics are only compounded 
when the Soviet gnp is computed at 
different points in time, to estimate the 
Soviet growth rate. A bold attempt has 
ju.st been made to recalculate the Russian 
imperial gnp in 1913 by Mr M. £. Falkus 
writing in the London School of F.conomics 
journal Economica. Mr Falkus arrives at 
109 roubles a head, for the prc.sent Soviet 
territory, which compares with the earlier 
estimate.s of 101 to 104 rouble.H. Accepting 
this r.stim.ite, it seems that even after .six 
years of fast economic growth between 
192a and 1928, the 1913 income level was 
not pa$.sed until after the inception of the 
first five-year plan in 1928. This was the 
beginning of planned Soviet indu.strial- 
i.sation. 

'['he latest estimate of progrc.s.s after this 


point comes in the December issue of 
Scientific American. Mr Raymond Powell 
of Yale arrives atifigurcs of 6.7 per cent 
and 5.4 per cent for annual real growth 
between 1928 and 1937, depending on 
whether he uses 1928 or 1937 prices 
for his comparisons. These results differ 
only trivially from those arrived at by 
Dr Abram Bergson of Harvard (who 
estimates total money spending by Soviet 
consumers, government, and enterprises, 
and uses' price indices to get ycar-to-ycar 
comparability). Official Soviet figures for 
this period give economic growth averaging 
9.2 per cent annually, and the difference 
justifies western economists’ doubts about 
some of the statistical techniques used in 
their compilation. 

But whether even Mr PowelFs figures 
are really comparable with normal western 
statistics is also doubtful. Becau.se the 
Soviet Union does not have a market 
economy, even at the consumer level, many 
poor (|ijality or even unusable goods— 
especially .producer goods which the indus¬ 
trial manager is often comjicllcd to accept 
—get included in the figures at production 
cost; this does not happen in the west 
where these goods would be rejected. 

Even so, by international standard.s, the 
Soviet growth rate is impressive. Mr Powell 
analyses the factors involved. The growth 
of resources proves to account for between 
half and four-fifths of the growth, and 
improved productivity contributes the 
balance (and, indeed, nothing overall 
between 1928 and 1948). 

Inputs of labour (allowing for the drop 
in the average working week) and culti¬ 
vated land rose relatively little, and the 
bulk of the growth, as the chart .shows, 
came from capital accumulation. Studies 
of real wagc.s of Soviet urban workers .show 
that these* were dcprrs.scd from 1928 on by 
the vast switch of resources to fixed invest¬ 
ment, while because of collectivisation, 
pea.sant living standards probably fell even 
more. Only in 1958 did the Soviet urban 
worker overtake his 1928 living .standard. 

But since then he has done nicely. Even 
now around 30 per cent of Soviet gnp is 
devoted to fixed investment, but because 
of the falling cfliciency of capital, the 
USSR’s growth rate will gradually fall 
unless it can improve the productivity of 
its resources. 
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SASEBO 



Ready for 
the big ones. 

Sasebo is a busy shipyard these days. Fourteen 
210,000 DWT tankers are being built, one after 
the other in No. 4 dock at the right of the picture. 
No. 3 repair dock will be enlarged fourfold to take 
300,000 tonners. It will be ready this summer. 

The world’s leading tanker operators choose 
Sasebo. They know that Sasebo's skills, know¬ 
how and capability can supply profitable vessels 
quickly. Sasebo is ready to work for you...build¬ 
ing, repairing, jumboizing and providing after¬ 
delivery service for ships of all sizes. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

NiAD omeiiTok,-. j.it Lv f i.'^ tm;-**. Lit • 

SASHO SHI^YAROi r j 1 - t-!.•« /4t}j y j/-A : \S Cobi* AdJr:..v, 
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OVIRSIAS orriCISt lond*n OHIc«t ■}. \\..h ^ 

Englund '^VVyi ION Utr C Jfcl. Ad,l....ss Ujl JDOl JEi. y • 

York Offftc* • H^ng Kong Offlc* ■ OSLO AOINIi NiELb thBESLrt & CO Kml 
Johanhv)t I3B. Os(o I ttniw.jv Iclr» 46’i (IHAtitiAIK (y| tj''kWAY 


The backing of four great banks 
gives us a little more flexibility 
in the area of 

major medium-term financing 
than is perhaps customary. 


Western American Bank (Luropc) Lid. 
International Merchant Bankers, 
iS Finsbury Circus, London, E.C^a. 

Telephone: 01-628 5791 Telex: 885487 

VC'cbicrn American Rank (kurc'jx' l.td , li:u been c%ijhlii>hcil l>v ilanliros Hank. 
Londem, S«curiiy FuciKc National Rank nl Lo» Angcica, Vt ells 1 ariiu Bank 
nf san l•ranLihcli, and Natimial Bank uf Dtindt. 
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TOUPLANNOW 
AND PAT LATER 

AND WHEN YOU DO PAY, 




Construct your new factory NOW in expanding 
Glenrothes. The companies who have 
established themselves and grown since it's 
inception will testify that when it 
comes to help and advice in planning, 
you'll find Glenrothes is first class. 

And it won’t cost you a penny 
until the building is well under way. 

You can select your site, brief our architects and 
approve sketch plans right now. 

Let us explain just how economically 
viable the whole thing is. Land rents are 
cheaper, so are labour costs and, 
thanks to Government grants, so is the 
purchase of factories and plant. 11 /- buys £1 worth 
of plant, 15/- buys £1 worth of factory 
building and, depending on the nature of the 
industry involved, there are many other incentives. 


All th« Information la aai 
out in thia brochuro 
and it'a availablo to intaraatad 
companiaa. Clip this coupon, 
attach It to your buainaaa card 
or lattarhoad and \mo'II sand tha 
brochura by raturn of poat. 


To tha Ganaral Managar. 
QIanrothaa Davalopmant 
Corporation. 

Olanrothaa. FIfa. 

Pl—§m Mmnd ma r/va broehurm 
’"0i9nrotb9$ for 
bf rmturn of poat. 


Company 

Address 


Available through 

midland Bank 

Finance 

Corporation 

Negotiable 
Sterling 
Certificates 
of Deposit 

We are pleased to announce that 
we are issuing Sterling CDs for 
amounts of £50,000 and upwards, 
in multiples of £10,000 


To obtain details of rates and other relevant 
information, write or telephone Mr. A. W. Seale 

IMMIand Bank 
Finance Corporation 

•••••• 30 ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, LONDON. EC4 

Telephone 01 -626 9221 
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Papering over the cracks 
in the code 


The draft of the revised takeover code 
has been ready for a week or more. 'I’hat 
it has not been made public could be 
explained simply by the fact that the 
Governor of the Bank of England, Sir 
Leslie O’Brien, is in India until Februarv 
I St. But the more telling reason is that Sir 
Leslie—with the President of the Board of 
Trade—has still not found a new direc- 
tor-genciul or perfected the administrative 
machinery that the code so clearly needs. 
It would be uncharitable to blame Sir 
Humphrey Mynors and the Bank’s dis¬ 
count department for the less than 
professional handling of recent instances 
of breaches in the code or to make little 
of their part-time pioneering achievement 
in a field strange to them. But everyone 
has now come round to the view that, if 
there is to be a voluntary system of 
policing takeovers, then the system needs 
a 'tough, professional!, full-time, indepen¬ 
dent executive. 

Not surprisingly, it is proving hard to 
find the right man. As with all semi¬ 
official bodies, there was little trouble in 
getting the cream of the City on a part- 
time basis on the panel, but when it comes 
to finding a full-time executive, that’s a 
very different kettle of fish. Takeover busi¬ 
ness is booming and top-cla.ss men in the 
merchant banks and similar institutions 
are at a premium—^particularly those with 
a strong legal background, a clear asset 
for anyone faced with interpretation of a 
code of conduct that is still in infancy 
and will doubtless need frequent revisions 
as a body of case law is built up. 

The working party who revised the code 
—Messrs Michael Bucks (of Rothschild), 
Kenneth Barrington (of Morgan Grenfell, 
Robert Clark (of Hill, Samuel), Peter 
Cannon (of Minster) and Chatles Ball (of 
Kleinwort)—have, in fact, not found 
very much that they thought in need of 


revision. The decisive part of the draft 
is the tightening up of the rules for deal¬ 
ing in the market during partial bids, that 
is the section that Cazenove and Morgan 
Grenfell neatly turned to their advantage 
during the struggle for Gallaher. Funda¬ 
mentally the code remains the same as it 
was w'hen introduced nine months ago. 
All of the five who drafted it remain con¬ 
vinced adherents of the voluntary system. 

But their support in the City, though 
still fonnidable, is perceptibly waning and 
a body of opinion is inexorably swinging 
towards government legislation and con¬ 
trol through the Board of Trade ; And in 
the event of a purely voluntary system 
falling down, even those who have done 
most to keep takeover conduct a function 
of the City would opt for immediate 
legislation on the grounds that the worst 
of all worlds would be hybrid control 
based on the paradox oif a voluntary 
system with sancitions attached. Quite 
apart from the difficulty in arriving at 
suitable sanctions, they could lead 
frequently to litigation and would cer¬ 
tainly strain cHent-bank relationships in 
a number of situations. In any case it 
looks as if they are a non-starter: the City 
instiitutions charged by Sir Leslie with 
finding sanctions have scratched their 
heads in vain. 

In fact, all that is being done is to paper 
over the cracks in the code. Wc would 
hesitate to suggest that the working party 
and the governor have been in any 
way Bismarckian in their approach l)ut 
even they must now surely accept that 
the ** new ” code and the new executive 
must be interim measures, pending a 
form of Government control. The rub is 
that the Government appears less than 
anxious to take on the task. Certainly 
the Prime Minister was only mildly 
threatening on this subject at the Lord 


Mayor’s banquet in November, when he 
said that he would “ vastly prefer that 
tlie City itself should provide the disci¬ 
pline—including self-discipline—that is 
required.” Fhis line was a g(xxl deal softer 
than that taken by Mr Crosland six days 
before in the House of Commons. Still, 
Mr Wilson niav have iTgretted his col¬ 
league’s forcefulness, chieHy because 
of his already cn>wded paHiaiiientary 
time-table. This pressure could be the best 
—perhaps the only—justification for a 
renewed attempt by the City to look after 
its own for a bit longer. 

Markets 


Muggins’s turn 

I'he wheel of fortune took a quick half- 
turn in markets this week, to bring gilt- 
edged and other fixed-interest stocks uj) 
into the sunshine, while equities on both 
sides of the Atlantic had a generally 
dull time. 'I'he excitement ot the inaugur¬ 
ation in Washington did not spread to 
Wall'Street, and the previous week’s en¬ 
couraging rally was followed by a slow, 
but steady slide. In London, the 
Financial Times index also slid, with 
attempts on Tuesday and Thursday to get 
back on the upward path. By Thursday 
mid-day it was sdll almost 2^?:, from 
the near-breakthrough of Wednesday, 
January 15th. Fears of what the flood 
of new issues may do were bringing in 
.sellers. 

But it would be totally wrong to 
assume from this that the House was a 
picture of gloom. Business was still 
good, although this week will not equal 
the previous one, when the number of 
marks was the highest for five years. 
And takeover developments and rumours, 
which seemed for a few days to have 
died down, got going again with renewed 
strength. Early in the week no less a 
company than Dunlop was being quoted 
as an expected target, bringing the shares 
tempiorarily to life. By Wednesday, interest 
had turned to International Publishing 
Coiporation. I PC denied there had been 
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any approach, but it is reckoned 500,000 
shares changed hands on tliat one day 
and they shot up by is 6d to kjs qd . 
Among Miialler companies Barrow Hep¬ 
burn and Gale got a lKX).st from the news 
that Allied Colloids, baulked of buying 
a part of the group, was going for the 
lot. 

In fact the Financial Times industrial 
ordinaly index shows signs of becoming 
the staid old grandfather of the market. 
Until (juite recently the blue chips that 
make up the index were rightly called the 
leaders: where they went, the icst of 
the market followed. But, as the graph 
shows, the youngsters arc headstrong 
these days. In the last six months the 
broader f' 7 ’-Actuaries all-share inde.x has 
diverged inaikedly from the F'T. in large 
measure this is due to the Likeover fever, 
since the biggest companies are only 
rarely taken over. And the success of 
hnancial and oil shares has played a 
large part. But there may he othei and 
more permanent fai tors at work. 

The channelling of a lot (;f piivate 
investors’ funds into unit trusts, and the 
trusts' increasing ct)nc.ern for performance, 
mean more sophisticated mve.stment 
guided by research. 

Local authority loans 

Rush of new issues 
threatening 


Di.sapp<nnting as this was after the 
£2 mn fall that had appeared halfway 
through the year, what troubled the mar¬ 
ket was that the (^SO estimated that at 
the end of the last financial year ;500 
author'itics had “ temfK>rary ” borrowing 
latios above the 15% limit that 
the\ aie .su|^j>(>.sed to get imdei before the 
end of th«‘ current financial \ear. In the 
third cpiailei of Kjbh “ tenifioiary ” debt 
was I educed by £88 mn, hut thi.s was 
moie than (ancc'lled out by the net 
inciease c»f mn in the previous 

cpiarter. 

What this must add up to is a spate of 
new coijx)ration funding before the end 
of the financial year—something in the 
legion of £250 mn. Dealers in the cor¬ 
poration loan market are nov» fairly sure 
that they will soon see a inajoi loan from 
the Greater London Council -pos.Mhly 
iininediatelv after the next .small-to- 
inediiim is.sue wlvu h the authorities would 
surely bring foi'waid to lest the market. 

I he major snag ,it the momeiil, how- 
evei, is that theie is no certainty tliat all 
the individual loial authoiities will, m 
face, get, or try to get, within the 15% 
limit set under the Control of 
Borrowing Order. Lhe IVea.sury .should 
say plainly how it exjiects the ceiling to 
h«‘ achieved and also what the penalties 
for failure will he —which it has failed 
.so f.ii to do. 1 he last c<)uld he crucial in a 
trea.surer’s calculation of how' and when 
he should Lund. 


Montague Burton 

Property boost 

The most undervalued property company 
in Britain, was one comment on the pro¬ 
perty revaluation revealed in Montague 
Burton’s annual report released on Thurs¬ 
day. The group’s 644 shops and stores 
are now valued at £71 mn compared with 
a balance sheet figure of £51 mn. On a 
per-share basis, Burton would be valued 
at 40s 6d compared with the pre-state¬ 
ment market price for the “A” shares 
of 32s 6d. I'he market duly adjusted on 
Thursday, pushing the price up by 2s 6d. 
Asset value considerations are mainly 
academic, since takeover prospects, des¬ 
pite rumours, are modest with the 
directors holding 59% of the voting 
shares of the company. But the revalua¬ 
tion doe.s underline the low (8%) pre-tax 
return on capital being earned by the 
company. 

Both sales and profits are up, the 
former by 7.6% to £65.6 mn and the 
latter by a handsome 31% to £6.5 rnn. 
I'he major contribution has come from 
the men’s tailoring division, which with 
.sales of £56 rnn provides the bulk of the 
company's business. Tighter stock control, 
higher turnover and improved produc¬ 
tivity have encouraged the chairman, Mr 
Lionel JacoUson, to forecast an even better 
result for 1969, despite increased wage 
costs. But the forecast is cautious in tone. 
No figure is given and Mr Jacobson 
points to taxes, fuel charges and wage 
awards which will all put pressure on 
margins. Results so far also indicate 
cautious optimism. After a slow start to 
the financial year, which began in Sep¬ 
tember, the spending boom in November 
and December has rubbed off on Burton 
sales, and the tailoring division reports 
record sales for the period. Lhe mail order 
side, which showed a loss of £538,000 
last year, is 10% up on turnover, but it is 
a I datively small aspect of the group’s 
total business. 

Despite the revaluation and profits 
breakthrough, the shares do not look at 
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With redemption yields of £9% not 
uncommon on corporation loans, it 
is hardK suipri.Ning that the local aiithori* 
ties are still favouring the slioit-teini 
money mai'kets for their requiix*inents in 
ho far as 'lhe\ are able to do .so. But the 
survey of their hiirrowing by the Geiitial 
Statistical Office, published on Tuesday, 
lUHMi put an end to the incijiienl rise in 
(oiporation stocks at the beginning of the 
week : they laggetl behind while the gill- 
edged market continued to imfiiovc The 
reasoning of the niaikci iv not h.iid to 
.see. 'I’lie ('SO .suivev .showed that in the 
first nine months of iphB Uxal autlioiilv 
borrowing out.s'tanding w^'ls £027 run 
against £898 mn for the same period of 
I (>67. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Gilt-edged rallied. Equi¬ 
ties were dull, with bids 
making bright spots. 

NEW YORK 

Generally lower, waiting 
for the new Administra¬ 
tion to show its hand. 

JAPAN 

Active and higher. 


Indicw * 1968-69 Ptrcsnlaa# changt from : 



Jan 

22 

High 

Low 

A 

wook 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

timo 

high 

London 

682.0 

696.1 

486.4 

- 1.9 

+ 3.8 

•f34.1 

- 1.9 

Now York 934.2 

966.2 

826.1 

+ 0.3 

- 2.1 

+ 8.4 

- 8.1 

Franco 

67.0 

67.6 

67.1 

+ 2.9 

+ 8.7 

t 


Gormany 

120.4 

123.8 

106.0 

+ 1.6 

^ 4.0 

+ 10.1 

-14.2 

Hollandi 

121.0 

126.9 

100.1 

+ 2.2 

+ 2.8 

+ 18.9 

- 4.4 

Italy 

61 8 

63.6 

56.9 

-I- 0.2 

- 0.3 

+ 1.0 

-47.0 

Canada 

196.1 

196.1 

148.7 

+ 1.2 

+ 2.7 

+ 17.9 

— 

Belgium 

93.1 

931 

83.4 

+ 0.6 

+ 3.2 

+ 10.0 

-13.3 

Auatralia 

616 9 

630.0 

444.3 

- 1.8 

•I* 6.2 

+33.3 

- 2.2 

Swtdan 

329.3 

329.3 

219.7 

+ 27 

-f 7.9 

+47.3 

— 

Japan 1.820.3 

1,851 5 

1.260.3 

+ 2.6 

+ 7.9 

+ 39.6 

- 1.7 





t New Indox. flguro net 

ovoil- 

§ Adiuated. base 1963 < 100.0 

able. 





*5tock prices end yields on peges 93 and 94. 


The Economist unit trust ijjdicator January 21. 189.18 (January 14. 190.24) 
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great bargain. The p/e of 17 for the " A ’’ 
looks high enough on present expectations 
for 1969. 

Avon Rubber 


Bouncing along 

Someone has something to thank Mrs 
Barbara Castle for. The new regulations 
on tyre safety meant frantic sales of 
tyres last year for a short while, as milli¬ 
metres of tread -were measured and found 
lacking. Avon Rubber naturally did nicely 
out of this; turnover was up a quarter 
in the year to September 28th at 
£34.9 mn, though this owed something 
to higher rub[)er prices as well as volume. 
Pre-tax profits nearly doubled to 
£1.59 mn, raising the margins from 
3% to 4.6%. 

Avon’s ten-year record is pretty impres¬ 
sive : sales tripled and pre-tax profits 
nearly quadrupled. 'Fliis was not all due 
to the car and truck tyre side of the 
business. Avon is trying hard to dilute 
the one-product image, building up its 
industrial rubber products. But the tyre 
will be its backbone for a few years yet; 
with last year’s exceptional boost, tyre 
products were 67% of total turnover. To 
meet the growing demand for radial ply 
tyres (hardly .surprising when in .spite of 
the extra life they cost little more than 
ordinary tyre.s), it is building a £6 mn 
factory in the north-east development area 
at Washington new town, due to start 
producing early next year. To take care 
of stocks (Avon was caught with niggardly 
supplies when the boom came), its 
largest depot to date will be opened at 
Watford next month. 

Although last year’s exceptional sort 
of increase could not be expected to con¬ 
tinue, demand should settle down at a 
rather liighcr level than before. Avon 
would seem to be prepared for some of 
this higher plateau to be counteracted by 
greater use of longer-living radials, 
whereby actual volume of trade could 
just grow within the limits of vehicle 
growth. I'he company is becoming more 
marketing coirscious, so the 8% or so 
of the British market which it holds gives 
scope for improvement, as does the 13% 
of turnover which is exported. The near 
future may be difficult as the new factory 
gets organised, but for the long term the 
p/e of (or 19 taking out the devalua¬ 
tion bonus) at 70s 9d looks a fair bet. 
And one never knows who will get the 
next takeover bid. 

Banks 


All in together 

Were it not for the fact that they are 
divided between themselves on the 
virtues of disclosure^ the indecent simi¬ 
larity of the clearing bank groups* 
increases in disclosed profits for 1968 
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might have been construed as a recal¬ 
citrant piece of snook-cocking at those 
who have destroyed the myth that allow¬ 
ing the banks to veil their profits in 
mystery is good for anyone except the 
management. As it is, one can only 
conclude that none is lagging behind the 
others in the drive for profitability. 
National Westminster made a 25% gain, 
Barclays 24^%, Lloyds 23^% and 
Midland 22^%. 

It may not be a mere coincidence 
that the rating, such as it is, is fairly in 
line with recent merger activity. This is 
the first year of the National Westminster 
group. Barclays now has Martins in its 
fold ; and Lloyds would have been there, 
too, had the Monopolies Commission 
agreed. Midland has steered clear of 
involvement in the bank mergers, though 
it has, of course, been stretching out 
into merchant hanking through the stake 
in Montagu Trust and bn)adening its 
fringe banking interests through Midland 
Bank Finance Corporation. 

The dividend yields on the bank .shares 
—tightly bunched between 3.5% and 
3.8%—are attractive only in so far as 
one is willing to e.stimate how far divi¬ 
dend liberalisation will accompanv true 
profit disclo.sure. Not far would be our 
guc.ss, for the banks will doubtless claim 
that the transfers to reserves they have 
made for .so long on the quiet will have 
to lie every bit as large when they have 
to be shown to shareholders and the 
public. It is for this reason that the stock 
market has stubbornly and .sensibly 
refrained from getting excited about the 
sub-normal p/e ratios available on bank 
shares. On the latest profits they seem 
to range from just over 5 for Midland 
to 7j for Barclays. But they are only 
of investment consequence relative to 
each other. They have no relevance to 
the p/e ratios of other financial shares 
or the average multiple of 17 of United 
States hanks on Wall Street. 

If bank shares ever do have a break¬ 
through in investment terms it will not 
be hecau.se of disclosure, though without 
di.selosure it could not come in spite of 
other factors. The best hope is that the 
banks’ cha.se into secondary markets or 
allied activities (vide First National City 
Bank’s takeover offer for the Chubb 
insurance corporation in the United 
States) might in the future bring a need 
for new equity capital. This would compel 
them to rethink their policy on reserves 
and could force them into striving for a 
better market rating. 

The best is behind 

New York 

For American hanks 1968 was a year of 
considerable turmoil and sizeable profils. 
Interest charges were changed frequently 
and almost always upward, reflecting pro¬ 
gressively tighter monetary policy induced 
in the early months by international 
monetary strains and in the closing ones 
by reawakened concern over price infla¬ 
tion. But while bank loans became dearer, 
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funds remained plentiful, providing the 
banks with the best of two worlds and 
glowing financial returns to show for it. 

Keefe Bruyettc and W\)ods, a leading 
bank .stock dealer, reports that the net 
operating earnings of 33 major American 
banks that had i.ssiied figures up to 
January 21st rose in iqfifl by an average 
12.3% over the year before. The aveiage 
earning.s gain for the industry as a whole 
in 1967 over n)fifi was 7.9%. The firm 
.said the latest incrca.se, moicover, is sub¬ 
stantially ahead of 1987 even after taking 
into account the 10% tax surcharge for 
the \ear. But net operating earnings of 
banks in general weakened in the fourth 
tjuarter of 1988 because the cost of money 
to them rose faster than they in turn could 
efTectivcly raise their own rates. 

First National City Bank of New York 
recorded an f)peraling net income for the 
year of $124.8 mn, an increase of 10.7%. 
But in the fourth quarter alone Citibank's 
net income actually declined by 1%. T’or 
mo,St of 1968 the banks' minimum or 
prime lending charge *)n loans to their 
most reliable customers ranged from 6% 
u> a high of 8}%, compared with a level 
of 3^% to 8% through most of 1987. 
Yields on investments similarly were sub- 
.stantially higher last year. 

\ total of three prime rale increases 
occurred in 1988, two coming in the spare 
of two weeks in December, with still 
another early in Junuaiy carry'ing the 
rate It) a rccoid its cm rent level. 

Deposits in the banking .svslcm for the 
\ear as a whole weie allowed by the Fed 
to rise to an unaccountably swift 8%, 
sharply ex})anding the bank.s’ employable 
funds. In the fourth quarter, however, 
hanks began to experience .something of u 
squeeze as corporate depositors transferred 
funds to higher-yield short-term paper. 
'I'llis augurs a le.ss favourable outlook for 
bank earnings in 1969. 

Hill, Samuel 

Wider yet and wider 

in the van of the move fo»' banks to offer 
an all-round financial .service. Hill, Samuel 
is buying .\oble Ixiwndes Annuities, a 
highly e.steemed private company <jf 
insurance brokers, with a mode.st life 
l)u.sine.ss. Noble Lowndes is the biggest 
pensions and life consul'tant in BriUiin. Jt 
handles about £30 mn of perrsion bu.Nine.s.s 
a year-, while the life fund, farmed in 
m^8o, has reached funds of £40 mn. It 
al.No has a 48% holding in F'nglish 
Insurance, (Jeneral Accident holding the 
other f)2%, and the jx^nsion .side of English 
can take basiness thi'ough Noble Lowndes’ 
own In-oking .side. Hill, Samuel is paying 
.j mn of its own shar’es, up 2s 6d to 36s 6d 
on the news, and £7.4 mn of 8% loan 
.stock for the company, valuing it at 
£14 mn. 

Hill, Samuel already has a foothold in 
the insurance busine.s.s, through Lambert 
Breathers, which is in marine and general 
branch. In digesting its new acquisition, it 
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will i-eorganise the whole company, to 
form a new parent, Jlill Samuel (Iroup. 
with separate sul)Nidiaries to handle hank¬ 
ing, insurance and leasing. With invest¬ 
ment trusts and unvt tru.'>t> (a Held in 
which k wa.s an early arrival^ Hill, Saniuel 
now has a very full range of financial 
activities. At the .same time, the group 
will lo.se its top-heavy ap[K‘aiance, hv 
reducing the Ixiard of 40 directors to about 
10, with Lord Sherfield continuing as 
chainnan, Mr Kenneth Keith as deputy 
chairman and chief executive, and M? 
Roy Lowndes, boss of Noble Lowndes, as 
a director of the parent company. 

I’he market's approval of the action 
confirms that there are multiple attractions 
to merchant hank shaies in these hectic 
times of takeovcis. Ihe ino%l obvious 
the g(K>d business they get fighting other 
companie.s’ battles for them Some mav 
themscKe.s’ be taken over, t(* the benefit 
of shareholdeis, and the leaders, like Hill, 
Samuel and S. (I. Waibuig, rai.se theii 
market rating bv hitting tlie hearllines 
with deals like this one. 


Foseco 

Change sides 

Foseco, which makes additives for foun¬ 
dries and steelworks, and is 55% owned 
by Minerals Separation, has been so 
successful that it has quite outgrown its 
parent company. The graph .shows how 
its market capitali.sation has outstripped 
Minerals Separation’s since the .shares 
were introduced to the stock market in 
196.^, when Fo.seco shares were floated 
off hy a rights i.ssue to Min.sep.s’ .shaie- 
holders. Now Fo.seco is bidding for its 
own parent ; and as the terms have the 
agreement of the Minseps hoard, the hid 
is as.sured of success, so long as the 
necessary tax clearances can lie obtained. 
The Foseco shares held by Minseps will 
simply be cancelled and other .share¬ 
holders in Minseps will be offered Foseco 
shares in the ratio 13 : 25, valuing Min- 
.seps at 103s l>d a shaie ^lo.sect* being 
below their pie-bid level at I9q.s'. 

This is no fireworks display, compared 
with 96s for Minseps liefore the bid. But 
the more logical group .structuie should 
bring benefits to Ixith companies, par¬ 
ticularly if Foseco is going on the bid 
trail in earnest. It will now have an 
equity capitalisation of more than 
£80 inn to back it and be able to issue 
shares or convertible stock as considera¬ 
tion in takeovers, without upsetting 
Minseps by diminishing its percentage 
holding. For Minseps holders there is 
the incentive of a stronger interest in 
the growth business of Foseco. Foseco 
holders may not be so keen to see this 
diininilhted, but their side of the bargain 
is not without attractions. Minseps’ 
interests include Medical Supply Asso¬ 
ciation andftEQtswana RST, an important 
nickel 

At 199s the p/e ratio is around 3f), 



which is assuming continued strong 
growth, but shareholders have always 
existed a Jot and have not yet ijeen 
let down. 


F. W. Woolworth 


Whither now ? 

Although F. W. Woolworth has yet to 
take the retail trade hy storm, its latest 
re.sults show a long-awaited improveineiU. 
With pre-tax profits for 1968 up to 
£38.9 mn from £38.5 mn, it has more 
than rccovcicd it.s picviou^ lecord level 
The market, however, was anticipating 
an even hettei perfoiiiiancc ; the shares 
dropped is to 21s 2id, although such 
optimism i.s pu//.ling in view of Wo<il- 
worth’s mediocre first-half figures. The 
new figures mean a 10% improvement 
in the second half. 

Sales, publislied for the first time, 
increa.sed from £272 11111 to £295.7 mn— 
pa.s.salile, hut lower than the 10% increase 


average for all the multiple retailers. At 
the same time Woolworth’s profit margins 
stand at a healthy 13.}% compared with 
127/. for Marks and Spencer. But they 
need to be high : the average turnover 
for a Woolworth store is only £239,000 
—against Mark.s’ £1.15 mn. The trouble 
is that Woolworth has hundreds of small, 
jxiorly sited stores which offset the 
profitability of the large, modern ones. 
Nevertheless Woolworth’s p/c ratio of 
I7i is on the low .side compared with 
Marks’ figure of 29. 

F'aced with falling expenditure and 
increased costs froin the selective employ¬ 
ment tax, Woolwortli is unlikely to break 
out of its present rut in the next year. 

Apart from extending existing branches 
and opening new stores, the main hopes 
for the future rest on the success of the 
Woolco self-service department stores. 
’Fhe Woolco formula has already worked 
in the United States where there are 75 
of them. Three Woolcos already e.xist in 
Britain, and another four should be 
open l)y the end of 1970. But any profits 
from them are unlikely to show up in 
the accounts for some time after that. 
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NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON AUSTRAUA’S GROWTH 


llie 86th Annual General 
Meeting of the Nelson Financial 
Trust will be held on January 30th 
at Estates House, Gresham Street. 
£C2. The following is a state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson Bt. which is being 
circulated to shareholders ; 

The Gross revenue for the year 
ended October 31 last amounted 
to £209,262, compared with 
£172,179 for the previous year. 
Your directors are recommending a 
final dividend of 9% on the 
ordinary shares which will make 
a total of 16% for the year 
—the same as last year. If you 
approve the distribution, there 
will be £145,201 to carry forward 
against £116,731 brought in. 

As at October 31 last, the net 
asset value of the 5s ordinary 
shares amounted to 26s gd. 
Warnings on the ordinary share 
capital amounted to 21% 
gross against 16.5% last year, 
and the priority percentages 
were as follows ; Debenture Stock 
0-i7i‘o ; Preference Shares 
3oi% ; Ordinary Shares 30i‘’o- 
83^?^. The geographical distribu¬ 
tion based on the valuation as at 
October 31 last was : Great 
Britain 68.57i the Common¬ 
wealth (excluding Canada) 
* 3 - 79 “" ; USA ik Canada 
*4-59^0 ; F.uropc, Central and 
South America and elsewhere 
3.05; while as regards categories 
6.28% are in bonds, debenture 
stocks and notes, 6.18% in pre¬ 
ference and preferred ordinary 
stocks and shares and 87.54Vu in 
ordinary and deferred ordinary 
stocks and shares. 

Australia 

We continue to look upon 
Australia as a most favourable area 
for investment with great potential, 
and a number of the companies 
included under the Great Britain 
percentage above also have con¬ 
siderable Australian interests. T'hat 
country has been experiencing one 
of the most exciting periods in 
world mining history. Mineral 
exports which amounted to $A384 
million in 1966/67 or about 
10% of total exports are 
expected to reach a hgurc of 
$A 1,000 million a year within the 
next five years. Assuming that 
exports increase by about 6% 
per annum over that period, 
mineral exports will then account 
for about 25% of Australia's total 
export income. This in addition 
to helping the balance of pay¬ 
ments position, will also provide 
a .more diverse range of raw 
materials to meet the growing 
needs of Australia’s heavy industry. 
The biggest increase ii expected 
in iron ore which over the next 
6vc years should account for a 
quarter of the value of mineral and 
mineral product exports, and alone 
aggregate about $A763 million. 
The next biggest increases will be 


in coal and lead. 

Another striking development 
over the past few years has been 
the change in Australia's pattern 
of trade and the strengthening of 
her link with Japan and with 
South Fast Asia. In fact at the 
end of Australia's financial year 
at June 30 last Japan became her 
biggest customer taking $A643 
million worth of goods which is 
nearly 22 of Australia's total 
exports. Great Britain was the 
second best customer taking 
$A42 i million, '14.3% followed 
by the United States of 
America with $A403 million, 
13.7%- In addition to Japan and 
South East Asia, Australian exports 
have also increased to India, China 
and Pakistan during the last few 
years. In view of Australia’s 
geographical position this trend is 
likely to continue, and it was 
interesting to note that in an over¬ 
seas mission which flew to Indo¬ 
nesia in August 1967 to discuss 
methods of helping that i;ountry’s 
economy and developing trade, the 
Australian Group was the largest 
among several nations. 

As regards Australia’s own 
balance of paymerit.s, exports for 
the year ending the 30th June 
1968 amounted to $A2,944 million 
and imports amounted to $A3,i82 
million ; thus resulting in a visible 
deficit of $A238 million. The 
iiuTea.se in imports was mainly due 
to higher expenditure on plant and 
equipment whilst the fall in 
exports was caused by eilects from 
the drt)ught which adversely 
aflfeited rural industry. However 
1 am happy to say that the 
primary industrie.s are now having 
an easier time. Despite the deficit 
on current account, the Interna¬ 
tional Reserves only had a modest 
fall from $A 1,198 million to 
$A 1,092 million ; this was due to 
the capital inflow which amounted 
to no less than $Ai, 159 million 
in the year to June 30 last against 
$A6 o 2 imllion during the previous 
year. There is every likelihood 
that tlii.s figure will be maintained 
for the current year ; as figures 
up to the end of September last 
show capital inflow running at 
$A266 million for the first quarter 
of the financial year which is an 
improvement of about $A6o 
million over the same quarter of 
the previous year. All in all, the 
future for Australia is an cxcilitig 
one with developing countries such 
as Malaysia, Thailand and Singa¬ 
pore increasingly looking to 
Australia for manufactured goods 
of all kinds from her secondary 
industries. 

As far us our own company is 
concerned we have prepared our 
usual revenue estimate and burring 
unforeseen circumstances, we 
should be able to give a good 
account of ourselves when we 
meet again in twelve months time. 


C 


The rhiny-fifih Annual General Meeting of Second Covent 
Garden Property Company Limited was held on ibth January 
1969 in London. Salient points from the Report and Accouni.s 
were : 

* Total dividend for the year 11 % compared with 10*’« 
previously. 

* Increase in net earnings. 

* Strong financial position. 

* Continuing increase in volume of LJK development work. 

* .More projects in hand than ever before. 

* Improved asset backing both in UK and North America. 

Results aie now bc'ing seen of sucre.ssfiil clc'velopment work 
in the UK, with the i'ons<T|ucnce that a steadily increasing 
proportion of fiortfolio and revenue consists of larger modern 
properties developed by the company, which is among.st the 
leading shop develojicrs in thi.s country 

UK developments completed in i9(>8 include the Hamp¬ 
shire Centre, Bournetnouth, consi.sling of 140,001) .sc| ft. of 
shopping with extensive car parking within 13 minutes’ drive 
of the middle of Bournemoiitli. This centre, which is fully let, 
is a great $ucces.s 

The share.s ot Trizec CiOrporalion Ltd. are now (|uoied 
in Montreal and rotunto : and the aggregate value of the 
Noith American subsidiary s inve.stnieins shows a substantial 
appreciation on book value. I hr Board i.s confident that the 
real worth of tins imesiment ran be expected to, increa.se 
year by year. 

'J'hc Board i.s confident that the underlying .strength of the 
company will eonliinii* to impruv<. 

Cofnr\ of Rf'funt available from 171 , ShafteshuTY Avenue, 

Lnndon, H'‘C 2 


BOWMAKER LIMITED 

RECORD RESULTS DESPITE 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 

The 41st Annual General Meeting of Bowmaker Limited will 
be ludd on Februnrv 10 in London. Tlie lollowing is an extrai t 
from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir John Cowley, 
K.B.i:., C.B., A.M. 

This has been a difliciilt year. The Bank Rate has varied 
between 6]% and 8".,, an average over the period of 7i"i,. 
Throughout the year we have been restrii ted by the ceiling 
imposed by the Hank of England dim live whic h limited our 
total business to the amount im the bonks at Ottober 31, 1967, 
whirh in turn was re.strii ted 10 over the figure on the books 
at Manh 31, 

Despite these handicaps, our profit before tax has risen to 
.£2,344,000 from £2,077.000 and our pn)fit after tax has risen 
to £1,333,000 from £1,214,000. Both thesr figures are a record 
in the history of the tompuny. This im n*ase is due to two main 
factors, strut control of overheads and th<* improvement in the 
quality of the business. We are ready to accept a marked 
increase in business direc lly we are permitted to do so. 

For .some years I have predu ted a diflirult year ahead, and 
in the event our profits before taxation have more than doubled 
over the last five years. Ue.spite the present gloomy etonomit 
climate 1 feel confident that the next five years niight well show 
us a similar increase. The eotnpany is in good .shape and fine 
spirit and ready U* go ahead directly the brakes are taken off. 
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X'he financial year 1^7/68 
in the company’s activities was 
characterized by continuous and 
increasing competition on the 
domestic and export markets. 
Prices for nitrogen products, 
above all nitrogenous fertilizers, 
generally decreased during the 
year on all markets. 

Our sales of nitrogen pro¬ 
ducts in the year under review 
were slightly lower than in the 
preceding year. This was 
mainly caused by temporary 
changes in the export field and 
by the fact that a new plant 
of one of our producers will 
come on stream later than 
planned originally. 

Gross sales of the company 
in 1967/68 were DM 730 mil¬ 
lion. For a number of rea¬ 
sons this figure cannot be 


RUHR-STICKSTOFF AG 

Report 

on the Financial Year 

1967-1968 


increased during the year under 
review. The growing exchange 
between regions disposing 
themselves of considerable ex¬ 
port quantities in nitrogen 
fertilizers u caused by a demand 
for special products and by the 
development of larger economic 
blocks. A case in point is the 
development within the CSom- 
mon Market. 

In the year under review, 
trade with nitrogen fertilizers 
between the Common Market 
countries reached 393.000 
tonnes N (250.000 tonnes N) 
representing igVa of total 
exports of these countries in 
nitrogen fertilizers. 


The development of the 
world market during the fer¬ 
tilizer year 1967/68 was 

compared a number of difficulties. These consist in the influenced by the following main factors : 


directly with the preceding year as a new 
system of turnover tax was introduced on 
January 1, 1968. Also our exports were 

influenerd by temporary changes and on the 
domestic market for nitrogen products for 
technical use the recession made itself felt. 
From the beginning of the fertilizer year 
ig68/6g, however, wo have received an 
increasing volume of orders for our whole 
product line. 

In the year under review we supplied our 
customers on the domestic market as well as 
on the export markets increasing quantities 
of urea—fertilizer and technical grade—^aiid 
a number of new complex fertilizers. Our 
producers to a large extent completed the 
changeover to petrochemical feedstock. One 
of our producers has started work on a new 
1.000 t. p.d. ammonia plant. 


first place in a widespread lack of workable 
distribution systems for fertilizers in the 
developing countries. Thus, in the year under 
review, the development of nitrogen fertilber 
consumption in developing countries was with 
some notable exceptions less favourable than 
had been anticipated by national governments 
or international experts. 

The year under review once more showed 
a dbcrcpancy between offirUl consumption 
targets for nitrogen fertilizers and the effec¬ 
tive increase achieved in developing countries. 
Such targets as a yardstick for the creation 
of a national production of nitrogen turned 
out to be an inadequate measure. In future, 
concepts of regional co-operation and sea- 
transport of liquid raw materials will be of 
particular interest for the production of 
nitrogen fertilizers in developing countries. 


Larger supplies from the US, Japan, the 
Gomecon countries and newcomers like Fin¬ 
land and Kuwait, 

the difficulties in transport caused by the 
closure of tlic Suez Canal, 
the rapidly increasing importance of South 
East Asia for imports of nitrogen fertilizers. 

I'he temporary gap between the develop- 
inent of world exports and growing capacities 
caused by technological progress was the 
reason for a further increase in international 
competition. Special advantages resulted for 
the Japanese nitrogen industry from the 
longer transport distances to be covered by 
the West European suppliers. US exporters 
took advantage of the high import demand of 
the Indian market where they still enjoy a 
quasi monopoly position owing to official US 
AID policies. Undiminished competition u 


Worid Market 

In the year 1967/68 world production 
and consumption of nitrogen products have 
gone up to more than 30 million tonnes N 
of which 25 million tonnes N in fertilizers. At 
147*, the growth of production and consump¬ 
tion was somewhat higher than in the year 
before. Despite thb remarkable growth, 
potential supply surpassed demand due to an 
even faster increase of capacities by asVo to 
37 million tonnes N. In consequence, the 
on.streani factor of new capacities in most 
cases was unsatufactory. Onstream perfor¬ 
mance of total world nitrogen capacities, on 
a statbtical basis, went down to 83 7 « com¬ 
pared with 887 o in the preceding year. It was 
considerably lower in the developing coun¬ 
tries. The average onstream factor of 
fertilizer plants in Asia (excluding Japan) in 
1967/68 was 6770, in Latin America 
56 7 e. Idle periods and prolonged difficulties 
caused by technological problems may well 
characterize the situation also during the 
coming years. 

Nevertheless, a rapid increase in new 
nitrogen capacities in industrialized as well as 
developing countries is continuing at an 
undiminished pace. World nitrogen capacity 
will reach 43 million tonnes N by the end of 
1968/69, and two years later it will have 


World Trade in Nitrogen 
Fertilizers 

World exports of nitrogen fertilizers in 
1967/68 went up by i 3 7 o from 5.18 million 
tonnes N to 5.8 million tonnes N. Within 8 
years the world export of these products has 
more than doubled. Over 33 7 e of world con¬ 
sumption of nitrogen fertilizers in the year 
under review was met by imports. 

The leading export country in 1967/68 
was again Japan with exports of 1.06 million 
tonnes N against 930.000 tonnes N in the 
preceding year, followed by the US with 
937.000 tonnes N (670.000 tonnes N). 
Exports of the Federal Republic of Germany 
stagnated with 663.000 tonnes N (664.000 
tonnes N). Thb b partly due to the fact that 
new facilities of German producers came on¬ 
stream in other European countries. Among 
other important exporting countries of nitro¬ 
gen fertiluers in the year under review, the 
Netherlands increased their exports from 
381.000 tonnes N to 442.000 tonnes N and 
Italy from 492.000 tonnes N to 530.000 
tonnes N. 

With a quantity of 1.9 million tonnes N in 
the year under review, India for the first 
time became the number one importing 


characterbtic abo for the current year. In 
comparison to a growing supply, demand 
increases more slowly but can be expected to 
pick up in a number of leading importing 
countries. After the temporary clianges of 
the year under review China will most 
probably again emerge as the world's 
largest importer of straight nitrogen fertilizers. 
As to increasing world demand for complex 
fertilizers, the Caribbean area becomes more 
and more unportant. 

World Production of 
Nitrogen Fertilizers 

In 1967/68 world production of nitrogen 
fertiluers further increased to about 35 mil¬ 
lion tonnes N. In the year under review, 62 
countries were producing nitrogen fertilizers. 
77 7 o of production were met by the US, 
USSR, Japan and the West European 
countries. 

Nitrogen fertilizers, in the year under 
review, were applied in the agriculture of 
149 countries. World consumption of these 
products went up to about 24.5 million tonnes 
N. Of this, about one t^d fell to the 
developing countries in West and East 
accounting ten years ago for only about one 
quarter of world consumption. 


grown to over 53 million tonnes N. In these country of the world. She was followed by 

data allowance has already been made for China with imports of about 1 million tonnes 


Production of West 


known shutdowns of older or small non¬ 
competitive plants. As to consumption, we 
expect further increases in accordance with 
the growth rates of the last few years, as 


N. The increasing Importance of the develop¬ 
ing countries in the world market b 
demonstrated by the fnct that In 1966/67 
thb group of countries already absorbed about 


Germany 

eft German productfen of ammonia 


more pronounced increases, especially in 48 7 o of world imports. The trgde of nitrogen grew in the year under review by 87 o to 

nitrogen fertilizers, arc certain to meet with products between industrialized countries also almost 3 million tonnes N. The rate of 
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increase was consequently higher than during 
the preceding year. Considerable quantities of 
ammonia arc consumed for non-fertilizer 
purposes. Production of nitrogenous fertilizers 
in West Germany reached 1.56 million tonnes 
N.- 

Sales 

In 1967/68, total industry sales of nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers in West Germany increased 
by about 77 « to almost 950.000 tonnes N. 
Once more calcium ammonium nitrate and 
complex fertilizers were leaders in this 
development. 

The sales of oyr company on the domestic 
market during the fertilizer year igby/fiS 
fully reflected the satisfactory overall develop¬ 
ment of the market. This holds true for all 
straight fertilizers of our product range, 
mainly for calcium ammonium nitrate 
RUSTIGA, and especially for RUSTICA 
complex fertilizers. 

For the fertilizer year 1968/69 we extended 
our product line by the complex fertilizer 
RUSTICA 15-9-5 57. MgO, 47 o Na ,0 

and o.i 7 o Cu. This formula was developed 
for grassland and meets the modern demand 
of agriculture in thb field. We furthermore 
introduced new formulae into our special 
program ** park" for lawns and home 
gardens. 

In the year under review the exports of 
our company accounted for 50 7 e of total 
West (German exports of nitrogen fertilizers. 
Our exports of straight fertilizers and to a 
growing extent of our RUSTICA complex 
fertilizers went to 86 countries. About 40 7 o 
of our export sales were directed to 
developing countries. 

Our sales to Cotiitnon Market countries 
continued to develop. 

We continued our fruitful co-operation with 
the other major West European nitrogenous 
fertilizer exporters under the. auspices of 
Nitrex AG, Zurich. 

The year under review has shown a grow¬ 
ing tendency in a number of developing 
countries to restrict imports of nitrogen 
fertilizers by import duties and licensing. The 
reasons for these measures arc a protection 
of national nitrogen ventures from world 
market competition. Measures of this kind 
generally lead to price increases in the res¬ 
pective domestic markets. They arc certainly 
not in the long term interest of the developing 
countries themselves. 

Regarding overall development policy dur¬ 
ing the year under review, aid deliveries of 
nitrogen fertilizers were increased by the 
donor countries. In some donor countries 
fertilizer aid by now has reached a volume 
which makes it vulnerable to budget difficul¬ 
ties. The commodity aid of West Gennany 
in the form of fertilizers accounts fur only a 
fraction of the dollar value of US-AID. So far 
we do not expect any decrease in the volume 
of these highly effective aid measures from 
West Germany as opposed e.g. to the develop¬ 
ment m the USA. 

Concerning the sector of technical aid in 
the year under review, West Gennan aid 
showed a further increase, especially for 
agricultural purposes. A new institution was 
founded with a view to closer co-operation 
between government and industry in thb 
field. In future, agricultural technical aid 
should be directed to an increasing extent to 
aid given for the development of workable 
fertilizer dbtribution systems in the develop¬ 
ing countries, which b an essential infrastruc¬ 
ture measure. 
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Nitrogen Production in West Gennany and the 
Ruhr-Stickstoff Contribution 



1967/ 

West 
Germany* 
(1000 
tonnes N) 

1968 

Ruhr- 

Stickstoff 

Share 

% 

1 Production according to Source of Nitrogen 

Synthetic Ammonia (Primary Nitrogen) 

1 976 

* 39 

1 

Nitrogen from Coke Ovens and Gasworks (fertilizer only) 

65 1 

2 Production of Nitrogenous Fertilizers 
a) straight fertilizers 

1 

1 162 

45 

ammonium nitrates (primarily calcium ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulphatt* 
nitrate) 

759 

55 

ammonium sulphate 

194 

44 

urea 

80 

22 

t>) complex fertilizers 

397 

31 

3. Production of nitrogen chemicsis fur technical purposes 

424 


of which sold in the market by producers appr 

ox 165 

40 

.J 



* basad on official data : partly aatimates 


Prices 

Increased competition on the world market 
during the year under review resulted in 
general price reductions which varied in 
degree for the different fertilber products. 

Hanninghof Agricultural 
Research Station 

Alain emphasis in the work of our 
Hanninghof agricultural research station in 
the year under review lay in the field of 
product development and technical applica¬ 
tion of new types of nitrogen fertilizers. 
Progress has been made in our research work 
on liquid fertilizers and on fertilizers with a 
slow release of plant nutrients, which may 
become of practical importance in the near 
future. 


Liquid Ammonia 

In the year under review, the changes in 
the market of liquid ammonia which have 
been apparent for some time took their full 
effect. This applies especially to liquid 
ammonia as a raw material for fertilizers. 
The changes have been noted in Western 
Europe as well as in the USA. I'he situation 
was characterbed by the efforts of the 
exporters to establish long term contracts as 
a consequen^c of the rapid development of 
capacities and the need for continuous 
employment of new tankers and tank 
terminak. The growing supply of overseas 
quantities of liquid ammonia led to price 
reductions. Prices for Western European 
matcrbl remained relatively stable. 

On the domestic market, we continued to 
be the leading supplier of liquid ammonia 
for technical use. 

Technical Nitrogen 

Worid production of technical nitrogen in 
1967/68 expanded at a growth rate of luVo 
to 5.5 million tonnes N (4.9 milfion tonnes 
N). West Germany, with 424.000 tonnes N 
(405.000 tonnes N), accounted for 87 o of 
world production. 

Prilled ammonium nitrate in increasing 
quantities found favourable reception with our 


clients on the domestic and in the export 
market. In the year under review, our sales 
of technical grade urea continued to develop. 


Ti 


Outlook 


L he year under review has shown a 
further expansion of world production and 
cfm.suniption of nitrogen products. The impor¬ 
tance of nitrogen fertilizers b demonstrated 
by the fact that the value of all nitrogen 
fertilbers consumed in the world ut present 
corresponds to around $7.5 billion. In the 
agriculture of all regions nitrogen has estab¬ 
lished itself as the must iiii|X)rtam plant 
nutrient. 

For the coming years wr foresee further 
increases in cunsuiiiptiun. On the basis of the 
estimated capacity increase, we expect a 
situation of ample supply. Continuous eom- 
pciitiun will prevail on the domestic market 
as well as oil export markets. Imports of 
nitrogen fertilbers by the developing countries 
will go on to increase. On the doiiiestic 
market, continued rationalisation efforts by 
the German farmers will contribute to a 
further growth of consuniption. This is also 
expected fur the other West European 
countries. 

1114 rate of increase for the consumption 
of nitrogen fertilizers in many developing 
countries will depend to a large extent on the 
realization of the fact that premature invest¬ 
ments in nitrogen plants in these countries 
may result in production costs which in many 
cases will not be competitive. Instead, all 
efforts should be made to assist the develop¬ 
ing countries in making use to their best 
advantage of the growing supply from com¬ 
petitive sources. This should be linked to a 
purposeful development of dbtribution sys¬ 
tems for fertilbers and marketing institutions 
in these countries. Much experience from 
developed countries is available in this regard 
that is adaptable also to the requirements of 
the developing countries. A speedy develop¬ 
ment here b all the more important as the 
introduction of new high yielding grain 
varieties in the developing countries will 
strengthen their capability to more effec¬ 
tively solve their own food problems caused 
by an increasing population, through intensi¬ 
fication and modernisation in 
the agricultural field. 


Ruhr-Stickstoff AG 
Bochum * West-Germany 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

at Head Office, BATH 

The eucceeiful applicant (mala or female) will work 
with e small team ongaged on fundamental problems 
of gas production, distribution marketing and labour 
utilisation. 

Familiarity with forecasting (long or short term), 
stock control, market resoerch, organisational psychology 
or applied economics would be valuable 

Candidates should have a university degree or 
equivalent qualification in mathematics, statistics, or 
one of the social sciences Some business experience 
would bo an added advantage 

Salary, depending on qualifications and experience, 
within the range C1156«£1710 per annum 
Excellent sick pay and pension schemes in operation 
Five-day working week 

Applications, stating age. quehfications and career 
to . 

Personnel Manager, A 

South Western Gas Board, / | 

9a Quiet Street. / I 

BATH /A 


SOUTH WEST BAS 


UniverBity of Glasgow 
Lecturer in Economics 

Appllcatlona are Invited for a Lectureship 
or Assulant Lectureship In Economics in 
the Department of International Economir 
Btudies. The salary scale: Assistant 
Lecturers £1.240-£t,470. Lecturers £1,586- 
jEa.735 per annum. 

The person appointed would be expected 
to have a particular Interest in the 
Economics of Development and be prepared 
to teach aspects of this subject at 
postgraduate level. 

Appllcatlona (eight egpiea) should be 
lodged, not later than February 28. 1000, 
the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained Testimonials 
are not required but the names should 
be given of not more than three persons 
to whom reference may be made 

ROBT. E HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the University Court. 


University of Melbourne 

Senior Lectureship!Lectureship 

in the 

Department of Economics 

Appllcatlona aie Invited for the 
above-mentioned appointment 

QUALIFICATIONS ■ Teaching and 
research experience in any branrh 
of theoretical and applied l::conumic8 

DUTIES The appointee's duties will 
provide opportunities for advanced 
teaching and research and will be 
arranged as far sa possible Ui suit his 
special Interests, 


SALAHY $A5.400 IA7,300 per annum 

(Lecturer) 

5A7.500—IA8.750 per annum 

(Senior Lecturer) 

Initial salary will be determined 
according hj iiuallficutlons and experience 

Further Irifonnation, Including details of 
auperanniiatton, travel and removal 
expenses, huuMiig assistance and condlilniui 
of uppolntineiit, l.s available from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
mranch oniCP), Martoorough House, 

Full Mall, l^ndun, 8W1. 


Applications cloae on March 31. l»e» 


Commercial Tutor 

EXPERIENCED TUTOR, full- or part-time, 
required April by oecretarial college In 
Hampsteatl to teach ofllce routine, 
commercial practice and elementary 
accounts Eecretarlal qualincutlons and 
business experience eflsentlal. Box 2260- 


University of Hong Kong 

Post of Senior Staff Tutor in 
Management Studies in the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Senior staff Tutor (at Senior Lecturer 
level) 111 Management Siudle.s to develop 
and teach in courses In the management 
field. Candidates should preferably be 
qualified in Production Management 
Experience of Teaching Diploma In 
Management Studies students would be 
an advantage. Tlie appoliitee should be 
able to asaume duties on June i. 1969, or 
ns anon as poasible thereafter 

Annual salary (superannuabir) 
[approximate equivalents at cuirent 
rate ol exchange In biacketsl Is * 

HK$47.3eO X HK|1.B40--HK$58.400 x 
HKS'J.OOO—HK$82,400 [13,255 to 
£4,2881 (man or woman). 

F'urtlier particulars and application 
forms mav be obtained from the 
Secretary-Oeneral. Association of 
Dommonwealth Universities (Branch 
Ofllce). Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
T,(>ndon. SWI. or the Registrar. 

University of Hung Kong- 

Closing date for applloations February 

22 . lyfiy. 


(3o\/eriYTTent Economic 
Service 

Honours Graduates 


Honours Graduates in economics are required for the 
Government Economic Service as Economic Assistants. 
This Service gives advice on economic matters generally, 
and on the economic effects of policy choices. Members 
of the Service take full pert in the administration of 
Govarnmant policy in many fields including the control 
of public expenditure, monetary policy, and the balance 
of payments, and there is a variety of work in other areas 
such as housing, transport, energy, overseas aid. and 
manpower planning. There are vacancies in the Treasury, 
the Departments of Economic Affairs, Employment and 
Productivity, Health and Social Security, and in the 
Board of Trade, the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
and the Ministries of Power, and Housing and Local 
Government. Advanced techniques are employed, and 
there are full supporting staff and access to computers. 
OMellfieetiona First or second class honours degree, 
or a post-graduate degree, in economics or a closely 
related subject. Final year students may apply. 

Age At least 20 and normally under 30 on 13th February 
1969. 

Salary Bnd Prospecte The salary scale is £1,145 - 
£1.865 p.a. in inner London. Starting salary may be above 
the minimum. 


The Service is expanding, and Economic Assistants can 
normally expect promotion to Economic Advisor (£2,600 - 
£3,550 p.a.) at about 28. and exceptionally a year or two 
earlier. There are good prospects of further promotion 
to Senior Economic Adviser (£3,975 - £5,075 p.a.). In 
addition opportunities exist for Economists to widen their 
experience by periods of service with other employers. 

Appointment as an Economic Assistant may be on a 
permanent, pensionable basis, or on a five-year contract 
(with F.S.S.U.). 

Candidates selected for interview for the Economic 
Assistant posts will have an opportunity of disbussing the 
work of the Service with a senior member, at an informal 
preliminary interview. 

For further details and an application form (to.be returned 
by 13th February 1969) please write to the Secretary. 

Civil Service Commission, 23 Saviie Row. London 
W1X 2AA. or phone 01 -734 6010 ext. 229 
(after 5.30 p.m. 

01 -734 6464 ir^lWM QC pV/l/^C 

"Ansafone'* service). wl V ILs Wksi lVIwC 

PI.... qu.t. «1/8., |©0)(^[R{il|lSSll©IM 


London Borough of Harrow 

Harroh) College of Technology 
and Art 

NORTHWICK PARK, HARROW. 
MIDDLESEX 

B.S. LEOTURER IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
to assiat In the organlaatioh and 
develoDment of Induatrial Relations coumee 
for supervieors and diop ateworde. 

Ability to offer work study or other 
managtment subjects an advantage. 
Candidates should have adequate industilai 
experience and appropriate academic/ 
profeaelonal qualiflcatlona. 

Salary within the range £l,7e5-C2,360. 
according to qualiflcatlona and experience. 

Further details and application forms 
returnable within 14 days, from the 
Principal. Telephone 01-422 5535. 

W. H. J. KNIOHT, 
Director of Education. 

UniverBity of 
NewcaBtle upon Tyne 

Agricultural Economist 

The University Invites applications 
for a Lecturer In the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, who will 
alto act as Farm Management 
Liaison Officer with the National 
Agricultural Advlanry Service. 

Candidates should have an 
honours degree In Economics, 
Agricultural Economics, or Its 
equivalent and a postgraduate 
qualiflcRtlon would be an advantage. 

The duties of the poai will include 
undergraduate and poRtgraduale 
teaching in farm management and 
research in selected fields within 
agricultural economics. with 
emphasis placed on farm business 
management. The duties of Farm 
Management Liaison Officer consist 
of maintaining and developing close 
liaison with the advisory services 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
the general field of farm manage¬ 
ment. to collaborate directly with 
appropriate oflleers ol that service 
on partlrulMr projects which may 
Include assistance in training pro¬ 
grammes. and helping with data 
and techniques. 

Salarv will be within the scale 
£1.470-£2.63U per annum with 
membership of FSSU Salary 
scales are under review. 

Further particulara may bo 
obtained from the Registrar, The 
University, Newcastle upon Tvne, 

NEl 7RU. with whom applications 
(three co|>ies), t.ogether with the 
names and addresses of three 
persons U) whom reference mav be 
mode, should be lodged not later 
than February 18. 1969. Please 

quote reference E. 


University of Glasgrow 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


lectureships 


Am a reaulc of continuing development In 
the University In the field of Management 
Studies, two additional posts are being 
eatabllshed The persona appointed will be 
required in general to contribute to 
advancement of the understanding of 
business management and in particular, to 
participate in developing the subjects of 
special study in Uie degree of Master of 
Administrative Studies In Management 


(M.Adfflln.) offered 


the Unlverolty. 


LBCrrURER IN MANAGEMENT 
This appointment is in the Department 
of Soofal and Economic Research and 
applications are invited from luuKlidatsi 
imh academic or professional qualifications 
in subjects related to the teaching of 
management. Some preference will be given 
to eandldatei whose Interests are In the 


application of quantitative methods to 
managerial problems. Tha person appointed 
will ploy an important part In Uie 
teaching of management studies to 
postgraduate and poet-experience courees 
and opportunities for research wilt be 
avoilaDle. 

LECTURER IN FINANCIAL MANAOEBGENT 
This appointment Is in the Department 
of Accountancy and appllcaUons are 
invited from oondldatee with academic or 
professional qualifications In accountancy 
ond/or finance. The person appointed 
will be opneerned with teeching manage¬ 
ment students at the postgroduaU 
and pcat-experlenee level but will 
also nave some duties with advanced 
and honbure students on first dense ^ 
eounica^Opportunittae for reeeonih will be 

The salary seals In both fiiti Is 
£1.585-£8.736 per annum. The Initial salary 
will be fixed aecoRlli^ to quollficatlene 

^ApplSattSSr iiS ooplM) should be 
lo&Bd not later than 

parUculan may HUTOHraGH, 

Secretary of the univenlty Court. 
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(ovmr 24) 

will find very attractive the opportunity to train for a 
rewarding business career, now offered by Britain's 
most important INTERNATIONAL weekly newspaper. 
The successful candidate will not only have ambi¬ 
tion, * A ' Level or higher educational qualifications and 
some previous sales experience, he will also have 
convinced us of his ability to succeed. 

Application forms may be requested from the Secretary 
to the Advertisement Director, The Economist. Tel. 
01-930 5155 . 


The University of Sheffield 

Department of Accountancy and 
Financial Administration 


Applications ure invited for a pc.st of 
LfcCTUHKR in ACCOUN FANCY and 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION teiuble 
from April 1, 11)69 Salary In the ranue 
C1.240-£2.73S with P86U provision Furthi*! 
parMculais from the Reglstrui. to whom 
-ipplicutiona (4 copies) sluiuld be sent by 
FobruHry 22. 1969. Quote Hcf K27 C 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT requlreil to work 
iitidei the direction of the Research and 
Htatisrical Officer in NALOO's Seivlcr 
Conditions Depaiiment Suitable cundidutes 
.•diould have iurcre.<its or experience in 
trade union work, stuli.silcs and cut rent 
allaiis. and it would be an iidvnniaKt* lo 
have statistlea uinonK hl.s'her qualittcntlon.'. 
S.iliiry on scale AP Ill (IT.26.4-11.415) plus 
C‘)ii Londiiii Welahtlnu Appiv in vrltuiK 
ihe Oenei'Hl Secretarv National -.md 
Local Government Officers Asauciiition. 
NALCiO House, 6 Haieuood Hoa. London. 
NWl 


SENIOR 

ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

(£3.975 to £5,075) 

Economists of standing are required for Senior Economic 
Adviser appointments in the Government Economic Service : 
one in the Department of Education and Science and one in 
the board of Trade. Aged 34 or over, they must have 
experience in an economic advisory capacity or in research 
or in teaching advanced economics, and should preferably 
have published work to their credit. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUUTION & SCIENCE 

The Senior Economic Adviser, working in the Department’s 
Planning Branch, gives economic advice on a range of both 
educational and scientific issues He is concerned with 
specific cost effectiveness studies and also with general 
work in establishing the costs (in terms both of total 
resources and of public expenditure) and the benefits 
(includiiig economic benefits) of educational and scientific 
activities. He is also responsible for the finance volume 
of Statistics of Education, and for the work of the 
Statistics Division on costs and prices. He is supported 
by a small team of three economists and one statistician, 
and works closely with the statistical and administrative 
staff of the Department. , 

BOARD OF TRADE 

The successful candidate for this post will be primarily 
concerned with the organisation and application of economic 
advice in relation to public policy issues over a wide range 
of the Board's work, especially international trade and 
commercial policy. A sound knowledge of contemporary 
economic analysis and familiarity with its application are 
essential, and some research experience is also desirable. 
He will be a member of the Board’s Economic Services 
Division and will be immediately responsible to the 
Division's Director. 

Starting salaries may be above the minimum of the Inner 
London scale £3,975 to £5,075 with prospects of promotion 
within the Government Economic Service or in other fields 
of Government work. Appointment could be either on an 
established basis or initially on a five-year contract. Selec¬ 
tion will be by interview, probably in late February or early 
March. 

For fuller details of these appointments, write to the 
Civil Service Commteslon, 23, Savile Row, London WIX 2AA, 
or telephone 01-734 6010 ext 229 (after 4.30 p.m. 01-734 
6464 “Ansafone*' service), quoting 623/S. Closing date 
7th February 1969 


Lecturer in Current Affairs 

Current Affairs Lecturer required to ir>vf 
talk to thice isepaiati* rlaase.*; ever\ Fndav 
duriiiK term time In NW l^ondou 
Necreiarial CollCKe Box 2259 


THF UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 
HiinouncvK the ratabltshment of a 
home-bnsed appi.lntnieiil ol a Lerliiiri 
or Senior Lecturer iii Economics iii tlie 
Deparlmenr ol Fnluicul Kcunoiti.v un 
behalf of tne University ul Malaai. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 86 to 91 


RESEARCH 

POSTS 

The Role of Employee- 
Directors within the 
British Steel Corporation 

Applications are invited for posts as Research 
Fellow (at junior and senior levels) from 
sociologists, economists, political scientistb and 
other relevant disciplines. 

The appointments will be for a two-year period 
(probably two and a half years in the case of a 
Senior Research Fellow), commencing as soon 
as convenient to each successful candidate. 

The research will be conducted from four 
universities. It is hoped to make an appointment 
in each of the following four Departments; 

Department of Industrial Relations, 
University College of South Wales 
at Cardiff: 

Department of Extramural Studies, 
University of Sheffield: 

Department of-Economics, 

University of Strathclyde: 

Department of Sociology, 

University of York. 

Candidates should indicate which of these 
Departments they would be interested to 
work in. 

Candidates currently holding appointments 
whose present employers might be willing to 
release them for from 2-2M! years in return for 
appropriate financial compensation are 
encouraged to apply. 

Salaries will be determined by negotiation and 
there will be the usual F.S.S.U. arrangement. 

Letters of application containing details of 
curriculum vitae and including the names of two 
referees, should be sent to 

Professor K. J. W. Alexander. 

Department of Economics, University of 
Strathclyde, Glasgow, C.1. 

Closing date is 17th February, 1969. 
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VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED 

requires an 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
ANALYST/PLANNER 

to develop benefit plans for all levels of 35.000 
employees. 

Candidates should preferably be familiar with 
industrial plans coverinii pensions, sick pay and life 
assurance. 

All interested are asked to write for an application 
form to: 

The Staff Employment Manager (MS 3 . 69 ), 
Vauxhall Motors Limited, 

Klmpton Road, Luton. 


a proven record of accomplishmenf 
in the development process 

REGIOHAL MANAGER 




Expansion of our private enterprise housing division has created 
new positions for experienced entrepreneur-managers to handle 
regionally our comprehensive housing developments, acting 
essentially as the " owners representative." 

Your duties will include : 

—Initiating, co-ordinating and controlling all aspects of our 
projects from initial design and site selection right through 
to customer occupation. 

—Working with one of our development teams of land buying, 
design, construction, financial, legal and marketing specialists 
and negotiating with local government agencies. 

Ultimately your responsibility is to ensure that projects within 
your region are well-conceived, well-built and successfully 
marketed within budgetary and time-schedule guidelines, 
achieving at the same time complete customer satisfaction. 

For this extremely senior position we seek individuals with a 
proven record of accomplishments in the development process 
and who are knowledgeable in the problems and potential of 
such projects. The Wates organisation has already pioneered 
new concepts for creating better communities in which our 
urban and suburban populations may live, work and play. 

If this opportunity appeals to you. please send a short letter 
relating your background and interests and explaining why you 
feel qualified for these responsibilities. 


A^R. Center. 

MfAJES LIMITED, 
London Road. 
'Awbury, SW16 
*^fQupting Ref. DS 265) 


wates 


BERMVDA 

TRUST MANACIR 

Required for 

LEADING INTERNATIONAL BANK 


# Age 35-45 years 

# Preferably married 

# A.I.B. Trustee Diploma 

# Previous banking and 
trust experience 

# Law degree or secretarial 
and accountancy qualifi¬ 
cation an advantage 

WE OFFER 

Generous salary—Tax free 
Pension fund 
Group Life Scheme 
Excellent leave arrange¬ 
ments 

# All expenses paid to 
Bermuda, including wife 
and family 


Practical knowledge of all 
aspects of trust work 
including: investments 

and stock market, mort¬ 
gages, company manage¬ 
ment, settlements and 
trusts 


# Excellent prospects 

# Fares paid home annually, 
including family 

# Other fringe benefita. 


Applicants should be able to meet moat of the following 
requirements: 


Applications giving full personal and career details, including 
present salary, to be sent to Box 2258, The Economist, 25 St. 
James's Street, SW1. 

All applications will be treated in the strictest confidence and 
no application will be made to present or past employers 
without the applicant's permission. 


Department of Economic Affairs 

ECONOMETRICIANS 

Senior Post 

There is a vacancy in the D E.A. team responsible for the 
macro-economic model of the economy used for medium-term 
planning. The post is concerned with the measurement of the 
contribution of resources, labour and capital, to output. 

It involves work both on productive potential and also on 
problems of relating employment and investment to output 
during the cycle. There are also close links with policy 
questions in this field. 

Minimum age is 28. Applicants should preferably have 
a good degree in economics, mathematics or statistics, and 
know something of econometric methods. Graduates in other 
disciplines could also be considered if they have sufficient 
expertise in mathematics (e.g. through operational research 
or production engineering) and have developed an interest 
in the economic field. 

Appointment on temporary contract (duration to be negotiated). 
Salary according to age and experience in scale £2,600 - £3,550. 
Superannuation under F.S.S.U. in appropriate cases. 

Junior Post 

Those younger than 28 can be considered for a more junior 
post on similar work. Requirements and conditions as above 
except for salary, which would depend on qualifications and 
age of the individual. 

Write, stating qualifications and experience to 
Establishment Officer, D.E.A.. Storey's Gate, London, S.W.1. 

ofi_____ 
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University of Lancaster 

A9pUe»tloiii an invited ler tlw foUowint 
poets. 



University of Leicester 

Research Posts for Economists 
and an Engineer 

A frent from the floelel Science Research 
Council tor an inveetifation of 
INVE8TMBIIT DECISIONS IN THE 
NAT10NALI8E0 FUEL AND POWER 
INDUSTRIES provides for the following 
posts in the Department of Economics; 

(1) RESEACH FELLOW (Economist). 
Salary In the range Ci.240<£l,8i5 p a 

(2) RESEARCH ASSISTANT (Economist). 
Salary up to Cl,240 p.a. 

(3) TRAINEE ASSISTANT (Engineer) 
Salary in the range £1B0<I900 p.a. The 
Trainee Assistant will be registered for a 
higher degree of the University, spending 
at least half his time on the above 
investigation, and the remainder in 
preparation of a thesis 


age, qualincatloiiN and experience, and 
provision for FSSU membership will be 
made in appropriate eases. The 
appointments will be tenable for up to 
two years 


F\irther details may be obtained from 
The Regiatrar, The University, Leicester. 
Closing date tor the receipt of 
HBniieHtiAM February 15. 1M9. 


University of Reading 

Department of Sconomics 

Research Assistant required for a research 
project on an economic model of urban bus 
operation. The »pointment, sponsored by 
the Ministry of Transport, is for one year 
in the first instance but there are good 
prospects of renewal for a second year. 
Good degree in Economics required, 
preferably with some statistics and an 
interest in computer programming. Salary 
ESbO or £900 p.a. depending on age and 
experience. Apply In writing, quoting 
M 29. to Assistant Bursar (Pemonnrl), 
University of Reading. Reading, Berks 

British Technical 
Assistance 

Economic Adviser 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry 

Government of Kenya 

Duties To advise and assist the 
newly appointed head of Economic 
and Planning section in his dutlen 
and to assist in the training of 
junior industrial economists. 

Quali/icafions . An industrial 
eronomlRt with experience In 
Oovernmenl and Common Market 
problems, experienced in writing 
economic and planning papers 
readily compiehen.Hiblr by non- 
economlBts and in explaining econo¬ 
mic Issues Not over 50 years of 
age. 

Terms • Salary, subject to Brittsli 
income tax. to be arranged accord¬ 
ing to qualiflcatlons and experience 
In addition a tiix-free overMO.*! 
iillowance is payable varying from 
E525-£R40 pa (single). Cl.045-Cl.090 
p.a (married unaccompanied). 
£1.080'£1,095 pa (married accom¬ 
panied) Contract 2 years Free 
passages. Education iillowancea. 
Free accommodation. 

Applicants, who should normally 
be citizens of uiid penmuieiitly resi¬ 
dent in the United Kingdom should 
apply giving brief details of age, 
quallflca lions and expenence to 

Appointments Officer K30I, 

MINI.STRY OF OVERHEAR 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Eland House. Stag PlarA^, 

LONDON, SWl 

quoting Reference No RC236/95'05 


a GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 

■ BH scientific officer / SENIOR 
BbhB scientific officer 

required to work on 

STATISTICS. COMPUTING. MATHEMATICS 

The work will be essentially concerned with providing a broadly 
based statistical service to the Scientific and Administrative 
Divisions of the Ministry. The successful candidate will be 
encouraged and expected to keep up to date with developments 
in the statistical and computing fields. 

Qualiflcatlons: Honours degree in statistics, mathematics, economics 
or other subjects involving formal training In statistics. Candidates 
with other specially aultable statistical qualifications or with 
valuable relevant experience and command of advanced statistical 
techniques may also apply. 

Preference for candidates with knowledge of some of the 
following; 

(a) mathematical techniques used in biology, economics or 
management; 

(b) collection, processing and analysis of large amounts of data; 

(c) 1900 Series Computer and associated programming language, 
e.g. Fortran, Cobol. 

Selary Scalea: Sclentlflc Officer — Cl.020—£1.740 

Senior Sclentlflc Officer — £1.925—£2.372 

Grading and starting aalary will be related to qualifications and 
exparience. 

Application forme obtainable from the Secretary. Civil Service 
CqmmlMlon. Stormont, Belfaet. BT4 3SZ, roust be returned by 
PetMfiiary 14. 1969. 

Fliue quote SB. 4/69/60. 


Cumberland County 
Council 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT 

Senior Planning Assistant 

Applications art Invited for a post of 
Senior Planning Asustant in the Develop¬ 
ment Planning Section of the Department 

Applicants should have a Degree in 
Economics and preferably be Chartered 
Town Planners amVor with experience 
uiUi u statutory planning authority. 

Salary within a professional career grade 
AP.5'R0.1/S0 2 (Cr.740-£U,335) Starting 
point according to qusllAcatlons and 
experience Fvienilal ii-ter car .allowances. 
Post aupersnnuable ^1ve day week. 


available from the County Planning 
Officer. 3 Portland Square, Carlisle 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 85 to 91 


Conservative 
Research Department 

KCX>NOMIKT wanted to r.iio’ 
forward rrscarrh work on industrial 
aspects of the policies of the next 
CXjnscrvative Ooverninent. 

The man chosen will be working 
closely with members of the Shadow 
Cabinet Applicants should have a 
First Class, or good Second Clawt, 
Honours Degree in Econoinlr.N. and 
Industrial experience 

Apply The Dlrecuir, Conservative 
Reanirch Department. 24 Old Queen 
Street. I^yndon. SWl 


STAFF WRITER 

Top-ranking monthly oil 
journal reauires economic jour¬ 
nalist with international out¬ 
look. preferably aged 28 - 35 , 
willing to specialise on oil and 
related industries. Grasp of 
economic principles essential. 
Languages an aiJvantage. Five- 
day week. Pension scheme.' 
Reply in confidence to ; 
Editor. Petroleum Press Service. 
24 Ludgate Hill, London EC 4 . 


CARLETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Ottawa, Canada 

invites applications for the 
position of 

DIRECTOR, SCHOOL 
OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

to develop administrative 
studies within the University 

appointment to be effective July 
1 . 1969 

salary to be negotiated 

Applications to be submitted to 

A. D. Dunton President 
Carleton University 
Ottawa 1 . Canada 


head of economic 
research 


Due to internal promotion an opportunity has arisen for a 
male or female Economist to head the Economic Research 
Section. The Section is responsible for analysing the finan¬ 
cial and commercial implications to the divisions of the 
Fisons Group of changes in the economic environment. A 
large proportion of the work is undertaken directly for the 
Chief Executive. 

He or she should be aged between 25 and 30. have a good 
hons. degree m Economics and have at least 3 years' experi¬ 
ence in industry as an Economist. The ability to write 
lucidly and analytically and to supervise the work of up 
to two graduate assistants constructively are essential 
qualities. A knowledge of statistics and computer techniques 
would be useful. 

The Economic Research Section is in the Central Planning 
Department at Felixstowe. Suffolk. Since the Department 
is involved in all aspects of the Group's activities, there 
are good prospects or promotion into management positions 
within the Group. 

A good starting aalary will be offered and aaaiatance with 
removal expenses will be given where necessary. 

Please write, giving brief details to: 


AHflK 


Pergonnel Officer (12), 
Fieone LimitecI, 

Harvest Houae, 
Felixstowe, 

Suffolk. 
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CITY OF COVENTRY 

ECONOMIST & STATISTICIAN 


There are two vacancies In COVENTRY’S Transportation Study 
Team. The young men appointed will represent the City Treasurer 
in an inter-disciplinary team which has been operating some two 
years. The vacancies occur because the existing staff have secured 
promotion elsewhere, and in the case of the senior post the 
occupant has been appointed Chief Accountant of a large local 
authority. 

Both jobs will involve the use of computer techniques and will 
have the support of the City Treasurer's accounting and economic 
appraisal units. Commencing salaries will be paid according to 
qualiffcations and experience. 

1. ECONOMIST (Salary in range £2.005 to £2.705). 

Preferred qualihcations are a degree in economics combined with 
the chartered municipal treasurer's diploma or other financial 
training and experience. 

2. STATISTICIAN or MATHEMATICIAN (Salary in range £1,780 
to £2.520). 

A degree in statistics or mathematics is required, with some 
experience, preferably biased towards economics or operational 
research. 

The appointments are permanent and pensionable. 100 per cent 
mortgage for house purchase. 

Applications, quoting two referees, to City Treasurer, Council 
House, Coventry, by February 12. 1969. 


THE OHIVERBITY COURT OP 8T 
ANDREWS hM accepted the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Reiddexice and Lodginca 
Committee that the feea In Halla of 
Reaidence in Bt. Andrcwa ahould be 
raiaed. In announcinf this, the 
Committee would remind atudents that 
residence fees for the current seMlon 
were deliberately pecRed a>t the 1966 level, 
despite uti increuM In student granUi and 
despite cumulative increases in cosM in 
general wages In particular. It Is no 
longer possible to absorb from reserves 
these ever-rising costa which are part of 
national economic trends beyond the 
control of the University ; a:td It la 
therefore neceaaaxy to raise the fees for 
next session. The Cbmtnltiee Is unable 
to rule out the possibility of further 
Increuses In feea in Session 1870-71 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for 
appointment m the Faculty of 
Social Sciences, with effect from 
October 1, 1960. or earlier in the 
case of Politics and aovcrnmenl, 
til the grade of LECTURER in the 
following subjects . 

LAW 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
SOCIOliOOY 

Further particulars and forms of 

S ipllratlon may be obtained from 
r J Reilly, The Cornwallis 
Butldlne, The University. Canter¬ 
bury, Kent. Completed applications 
(three <^les) should be received 
not later than Friday. February 14. 
1969 (Quote: A2/69.) 


■ 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


FCA, AOWA, seeks appointment where 
admlnlatraUve experience, ability to re¬ 
organise cost and Bnanclal records for 
management control and jtenrral business 
knowledge could be used Consultant or 
salary basis. Box 3261, 


BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL 


Speculative Short Term 
TRADING ACCOUNTS 
meneged pereonally by 
ROBERT F. KOWAL. 
Minimum $60,000 buying power. 
ANNETT PARTNERS LIMITED 
Members all Canadian Stock 
Exchanges. 

Our Afrilietas Membera of ell 
United States Stock Exchanges 

11 King Street, West TORONTO 1 

Caneda 


SUCCESS • HUOCFSS ! A theatrical 
promoter wanted buckera for his 
productions We adviMd on the setting up 
of a company and the 4>i»t way to raise 
finance. The ahows are going on ! If you 
seek backing or sound investment 
proposiUiina. ronsult Caradale in confidence 
Carsdalc Investments Lid . Dept. P.3, 
ro Box 32, Gloucester 


RACE RELATIONS BOARD 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for the post of RESEARCH OFFICER at 
the Race Relations Board's Headquarters. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Gf od degree preferable but not essential; 
knowledge ot statistics d* irable. 

SALARY; At present within the scale £1,925 by annual 
increments to £2,372 per annum. In addition a London Weighting 
of £125 per annum will bj payable 
APPLICATIONS : Write to the Secreta^, Race Relations Board, 
3rd Floor, St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment. London, 
SWl, for an oppllcation form and further details. 

CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIVING APPLICATION FORMS . 
Wednesday. February 12, 1969. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 

The Board have recently e«tabli«hrd a Corporate Planning 
Department to develop long range plan* to cover all 
activltiet and to provlda eervlcca to managemant Includ¬ 
ing operational research. Sludica currently under Investi¬ 
gation arc inventory control, tranaporl utllliatlon* 
development of long range planning model and gag 
demand prediction. There la ■ vacancy at Htadquartert» 
Leicester, for an 

ASSISTANT 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

to undertake or partlclpeta In O.R. pro|ecta and co¬ 
ordinate Ibe efforti of supporting staff as necessary. 
Applicants should have aome O.R. experience and. prefar- 
ahly. a relevant degree or equivalent qualification. 

Salary In a range rlalng to £2,tfS per anoum. 

Detailed applications, quoting Ref. No. AZ. 50 on 
both the envelope and letter, should be sent to the 
i*ersonnel Manager, East 
Midlands Gas Board, De 

Mont fort Street. Leicester, _ A 

by Februorv I. 1989. 0[fjfDQ33fl 

■■MB mOMMlAAB 

MB SSIRUI ^^sSOnCBIDRlr 


bworkingfor 


Study at Home 

Buccesxiul tuition lor O C K " O " anil 
" A (all Boards) London Unlv . 
nSc bk:on., B.A.. B.Sc . LL.B . also 
Dlplomiis, CprilflciiteM. Bar, Bankers. 
Secretarial. Statistical and other 
Profeulonal Rxanu ProsMCtus Free from 
Wyndham Milligan, M B K , M A . 

Dept. (:A3 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (E«t lasei 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of Londtm Also Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
Law, Costing. Bonking, insurance, 
MarkrUng, O.C X. and many (nun-exam ) 
courses In oustnrss subjects including the 
Stockbrokers’ and StocKjobbers' course 
Write today for details or advice, slating 
.nubjects in which interested, to ; 

Metropolitan Collegre 

(Dept U92). St Albans. 

or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street. 

London, EC4 Tel ; 01-248 6674. 

(pyjunded 1910 ) 


University of Glasgow 

Graduate Courses in Toum and 
Regional Planning 

The UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
offers two-year full-time courses lending 
to a Diploma in TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING or to the Degree of B.Phll. 
These courses are designed to emidiaalae 
the contribuUon ot the social sciences 
to planning in a regional context. Staff 
in the Department of Town and Regional 
Planning and oasoclated departments cover 
an excepUunally wide range of disciplines 
and experience in the planning field, 
and the ooums are closely supported by a 
large programme of research concentraled 
particularly on the social and economic 
aspects of urban and regional planning 
The Degree Course Is accepted for the 
SB R C. Studentship Scheme 
Full details may be obtained from: 

THE DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND 
R1X310NAL PLANNING, 

University of Glasgow. 

Glasgow, W3 


University of Bradford 

Postgraduate School of Studies 
in Social Sciences Research 
Assistantship 

Applications are invited from graduates 
in economics, or economic geography for 
a research assistantship In the above- 
mentioned School of Studies. 

The surceastul applicant will be required 
to undertake studies of the Bradford 
region under Professor J A. Bottomley 
(Economics), Chairman of the poat- 
graduate School of Studies in Social 
Sciences, and Professor P. H Coles. The 
appointment will be initially for two 
years with proapecta of renewal for a 
further year thereafter. Salary within the 
range £940 to £1,660 per annum aecordlng 
to qualttlcatlons and experience 

Application forma and further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 
University of Bradford, Bradford 7. with 
whom completed applications should be 
lodged not later than February 31. 1069. 
Please quote reference HE/RA/2 

Simon Fraser University 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Graduate Studies in Economics 

Applications are invited for postgraduate 


following areas : 

Labour Economlos (particularly human 
resources development and manpower 
policy) 

Economic Development (including 
regional development, resource economies 
and transportation) 

Statistics and Econometrics 

Economic Theory and Mathematical 

Economica 

Aasiatantahlpa are available with annuel 
remuneration in the range 83,300-65.800. 

Detailed information on courses, grants 
available and meUiod of application may 
be obtained from The Chairman, 
Graduate AdmiaSlona Obnunlttee, 
Department of Economics and Commerce. 
Simon Praaer University, Burnaby 2. 
British OoMunbia. Canada. 


EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


for B.Sc.(teen.), LL.B. and ether external 
degrees of Lend. Untv. For Q.C.B. and 
prorsMlonal exams. Accountancy. Costing. 
Secrelaryshig, Law, Markating. Also 
many Intenssly IntersiUng (non exam.) 
eounes In business subjscts. Writ# for 
details or sdvtcs. atstirm interest, to. 

The Acratery (Gll) 



iMF l KOPOU rAM C’()LLE(;i: 
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University of 
Strathclyde 

Detiartment of Politics 

InqulrlM are invited from flnal 
year undergraduates and othera 
Interested In pursuing postgraduate 
study in PolilKoa and Political 
nehavlour- The Department offers 
preparation for tlie M.Sc. and 
Ph.D. deffreea Suitable candidates 
may be eligible for the award 
of a University Studantahip or of 
a quota SSRC Btudentahip, Details 
from : 


Professor Richard Rose. 
University of Strathclyde. 
OLASQOW, 01 . 




This Intensive 2'year programme starts on 24th September, 1969. 
It aims to teach students how to analyse management problems and 
to reach and implement decisions based on such analyses. 

The course leads to the London University M.Sc. degree. It is open to 
graduates, preferably under 30, interested in a career in business 
management and with an honours degree from a recognised 
university or equivalent qualification. Competition for admission 
is heavy. 

Applications (closing date 1 st March ^ 969) will be considered from : 
Men and women graduating June 1969. 

Men end women whogreduated within the laet few yeere and 
have since worked In industry, commerce, government, etc. 
Application forms and prospectus are available from: The Registrar, 

LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES, 

28 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AUCTION SALE 

Auction by order of the Court 
(without prejudice) 

in the building of the Rotterdam Court of Justice, Rotterdam, 
Noordsingel 117 on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1969, at 
10.30 a m. of the Persian twinscrew motor vessel 

‘‘SHAHRAM ’ ex “OMAR KRAYAM" 

2,885.41 gross reg. tons, 1,428.32 nett reg. tons, built in 1951 
by S. A. des Ateliers 81 Chantiers de la Loire at Nantes (France). 
6 M.A.N. diesel engines, type G 6 V55 of 1,050 h.p. at 325 
rev/min., 6,300 h.p. in total. 4 hatches, 4 holds and 10 derricks. 
Bunker capacity 660 tens, water ballast 150 tons, drinking 
water 170 tons. 4 life boats, electrical installations 220 D.V.C. 
Classified Bureau Veritas + 1 3/3 L.1, 1.A & C.P. (last survey 
October 1963). 

THE SHIP MAY BE INSPECTED AT ROTTERDAM 

For further particulars apply to the advocates BERGSMA, 
BAANDERS, NOLST TRENITe. WICART, BRUNNER, MENTINK 
& SCHEPEL L.L.d.d. 



MUTUAL FUND 


for investors seekingpossible growth 
of capital gnd income 

A NO-LOAD FUND 

No Redemption Charge. 

Systematic investment Plan. 

NO SALES CHAROE 

Managed by 

Douglas T. Johnston A Co., Inc. 

Investment Counsel Since 1931 

Write for FREE Proapoctua 


THE JOHNSTON MUTUAL FUND. INC. 0 

P.O. Box 599 U.S.A. Address 

4001 Basel. Switzerland 230 Park Avenue 

P/ease aand Free Proapaciua: 10017 

QEngiish QQarman Q French 


Westzeedijk 98 


Rotterdam 2 
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SHELL 

REFINING 

SET THEIR SITE ON 

nEIHHDE 

THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


The Director of Planning, Town Hall, Middlesbrough, Teesside 


fir'.t tlciss f QfiiinunK dtions.dcvelofjinent grants 



/nte nuttiona I Bankinji' 
w'ith a Human Touch 

Hank ot Kobe, with Us head office located in the international port city of 


Kobe, has a lung history of satisfying foreign investors and husinessnien for 
alt kinds of requirements connected with international banking. 

With a world-wide network of facilities, the Hank is ready to offer you 
prompt and friendly service whenever needed. 

BANKcKCeE 

Hranchei- throughout Japan 
London Brdfich 92 Chfiapr.ide, I on don, E (J 2 
New York Atjeney 40 Wall Street. Now York, N Y 1000*} 



In which lonn-term industrial financini; by the Lon|(>Temi Credit 
Bank of Japan, with funds derived from the issuance of hank 
debentures, is playing an important role. 


Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese firms. And you will profit from our broad knowl- 
edffjt and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 



-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAMN, ITi. 

''Olemochi, Tciiiyo. Jopon Cable Address "ITCBANK TOKYO" 

itoiive Ofhee* 20 kMchonge Ploce, New York. N.Y iOOOS, USA. 


If you 
needa 
computer 
call us. 


We're the University of London Atlas Computing Service. We've 
a lively computer (Atlas—500 jobs or more a day) and all the 
experience it takes to run a really advanced system. We can 
help you. Even with small projects. Time sharing and multi¬ 
programming mean that costs are low. Find out more. Fill in the 
coupon or phone 01-387 3421 (the Services Manager). 


I PImic tvll m« how tho Atlas Computing Sorvice holps utora. 
I - Positioft. 


I Company. 
I Addrost ^ 



Sand to 


University of London 
Atlas Computing Service 

39 Gordon Square.London WC1. k 




Newspspir Authorised as Second Class Mail. Poid OSce Dept., Ottsss. 
by Thr Economist Newspaper Ltd , at 2B St James’s Street. London, s 


Printed In Enpland by P.lectrlcal Press Limited (Web-OSset Division). Harlow. Esms. 
W 1 Telrptione 01-930 5155. PoiUspe on this iMue UK M.. Overseas 8d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Pneea. 

\m-4i9 

MinSH PUNDB 


Price. 

Price, 

NecF 

led. 

Grou Bed. 










Jan 

Jan. 

Yield. 


Yield. 


INTBRNATIONAL DOLLAII BONOS 

Last week's 

This week's 

Gross Running 





15. 

22 . 

Jan. 22. 

Jan. 22. 



prices 

prices 

Yield % 





1969 

1949 

•19695 


1949 







Hlth 

low 





C a. 

d. 

C 

s. 

d. 

Amax Holdings Inc, 6 * 4 % 

1982 

88-9 

88-9 

7 10 


M<ia 

Exchequer 6 *a% 

1969 

99“m 

99**i4 

4 1 

5 

6 18 

7 

Australia 6 't% 

1982 

94*4-5*4 

95*4-6*4 

4 83 

93*is 

ass 

Savinfs Bonds 3% 

I96B-70 

92*4 

93*14 

S 0 

7 

7 12 

0 f 

British Petroleum 6 * 4 % 

1978 

97*4-8*4 

98-9 

6 89 

9I*» 

m* 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

1971 

96'S4 

97^4 

4 13 

4 

7 19 

2 

Celanete Int Finance Co. 6 * 4 % 

1982 

94*4-5*1 

94*4-5*4 

7 12 

83*is 

aoFs 

British Elearfc 3% 

1968-73 

82>m 

82*4 

5 S 

5 


19 

2 f 

Chevron Overseas Finance 6 'a^ 

1972 

97-8 

96*4-7*4 

6 34 

98»* 

94*4 

Fundln|'4% 

1960-90 

98 

98*4 

2 15 

II 


II 

0 

Oennurk 6 * 4 % 

1982 

96*4-7*4 

96-7 

7 03 

7A<s 

72S 

SavIngs'Bohda 3% 

I96S-75 

73V 

73"i4« 

5 II 

7 


4 

II 1 

Eriksberg Mekanlika Verkitads 6 * 4 % 

1982 

96-7 

96*4-7*4 

7 02 

TJ's 

46*4 

BrltlA Electric ra% 

1976-79 

64*4 

67*4 

5 9 

10 


4 

0 f 

European Inv. Bank 6 *t% (Sept IS) 

1982 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-5*4 

6 88 

W»e 

•3*4 

Funding 6 * 4 % 

1985-87 

83*4 

83**14 

5 2 

0 


8 

3 f 

C,eZa6*4% 

1987 

95*44*4 

94-7 

4 90 

57'* 

so 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

SI'a 

50*4 

5 10 

5 


2 

7 1 

I.S.E.C. 6 % 

1987 

88-90 

89-90 

6 74 

m 

77 

Ending 6 % 

1993 

77*4 

77*14 

5 1 

8 


7 

5 

Mexico T^l 

1982 

91*4-2*4 

91*4-2*4 

7 .67 

S3 

«>■ 

British Gas 3% 

199045 

45*4 

46 

S 7 

2 


0 

6 I 

New Zealand 6 'i% 

1986 

94*4-5*1 

95-6 

6 84 

95S 

•3«4 

Treuury 6 * 4 % 

1995-98 

83*14 

83*4 

5 0 

4 


7 

10 f 

Olivetti 6 * 4 % 

1982 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-5*4 

7 14 

TV*!* 

69 

Treasury $'•% 

3008-12 

69*14 

69*4 

4 19 

1 


5 

1 f 

Philips Int. Hnance S.A. 6 'i% 

1979 

IQO-I 

97*1-8*4 

6 66 

5(Pk 

42*14 

War Loan 3'^ 

after 1952 

42**14 

42**14 

4 16 

6 


5 

Of 

Protter A Gamble Int. Co. 6 'a% 

1982 

9$*4.6*4 

94*4-5*4 

6 87 

35*e 

30*4 

Consols 2'a% 


30*4 

30*14 

4 16 

4 


4 

4f 

Renault 6 * 4 % 

1982 

94-5 

94*»-5*a 

7-14 


Prices. 194849 

Ortlnery 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Btacke 

Jan. 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Lew 


2Z 1969 

week 

22 



Bstfika Bi Ocher Plnanclsl 



284 

219*4 

Aigemene Bk. 


+7*4 

$•4 

65-9 

45-3 

Amsterdam-Roc. 

141 

4'3 

109/- 


Auat. A N.Z. Bk. 

I09A- 

-fi/- 

2-5 

3465 

B. da Soc Gen. 

Fr.B.340S 

-45 

3-3 

93S 

60 

B. of America 

866*4 

-1*4 

2-8 

165/- 

£9**14 

T 

B. of Ireland 


+ 1/3 

2-3 

B. ef Montreal 

£9*14 

... 

2-5 

92/- 

Oft 

B. of N.S. Wales 

83/- 

- 1 /- 

2-8 


% 

B. of Scotland 

B. Bruxelles 

98/- 

Fr.B.2630 


3-7 

3-9 

251 

176-0 

B.de Paris P.B. 

Fr.204*i 

+ 11*4 

4-1 



Barclays 

85/6 

- 1/6 

3-4 

84- 

49/9 

Barclays DCO 

®4- 

+ 8/3 

2-8 

70/- 

41/9 

BOLSA 

70/- 

22/3 

+ 3/3 

2-7 

25/- 

9^*4 

Bowmakar 

-1/9 

3 5 

£1^4 

£5**u 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£12*4 

1-8 

86/6 

64/- 

Chartered Bank 

86/6 

+3/6 

3 5 

86/3 

45/6*4 

Charterhouse Grp. 

86/3 

+ 1/9 

3-5 

91*4 

6 M 1 

Chase Manhattan 

881*1 

-*4 

3-3 

294 

242 

Commerzbank 

D.292*t 

+2 

2-7 

164 

100 

Credit Comcial. 

Fr.l53 

+7 

2 6 

577 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.499 

+9 

3-4 

4040 

2730 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3990 

-25 

1-8 

252 

228 

Creditanstalt 

^■4 

l-l 

4-1 

350 

289 

Deutsche Bank 

H -2 

2-3 

319-9 

265 

Oresdner Bank 

0.319 9 

•I 3<4 

2-5 

83*4 

55 

First Nat. City 

874*4 

i-l*s 

2 9 

67/6 

33/9 

Hambros 

61/9 

■ 1/3 

2-1 

36/6 


Hill, Samuel 

36/6 

12/9 

1-6 

£14*4 

£8*4 

Hongk'g, A Sh. 

£14*4 

-*4 

3-7 

114/- 

56/6 

Keytar Ullmann 

109/- 

- 1 /- 

2-3 

49« 

25/9 

Kleinwort Ben. 

46/- 

+ 1 /- 

2-4 

56% 

Kredietbank 

Fr.B.6SI0 

+70 

2 1 

210 

185 

Kundenkradit 

D.205 

+ 1 

3-7 

1412 

1082 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.I400 

... 

4-3 


52/9 

16/2*4 

Lloyds 

Si? 

-1/9 

3-7 

41/3 

Lombard Banking 

... 

2-6 

71 

45 

Manuf's Hanover Trust S 66 *t 

—*4 


84.200 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.76.010 

+760 

V-j 

36/- 

19/10*1 

Mercantile Cred. 

29/9 

-9d 

3-9 

47/9 

15/4*1 

Flercury Sea. 

42/3 

-1/9 

10 

87/- 

61/3 

Midland 

77/6 


3-6 

21/9 

9/4*4 

Minster Asset. 

20/9 

-8*4d 

2 4 

71/6 

36/8*4 

Montague Trust 


II/- 

IS 

131*4 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

8125*1 

*4 

... 

85/- 

47/- 

Nat. A Grindlays 



3-6 

4 15 

2 80 

Nat. Austra. 

8A3-46*! 

-0 06 

3-2 

21/4*4 

18/3 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

19/7*1 

1 3d 

3 8 

82/3 

66/6 

Nat. Wen. 

76/6 

6 d 

3-6 

163 

I29*> 

Norsk. Cradltbk. 

%I63 

|3 

5 3 

£15*4 

£6*4 

Rcwal Canada 
Schrodert 

^4*4 

+ *«4 

1-8 

131/- 

53/- 

125/- 

+ 6 /- 

12 

14.075 

12.175 

Sodete General 

Fr.B.13.650 -25 

4-0 

76/- 

46/2*4 

Sundard Bank 

76/- 

+9/3 

3 0 

432 

335 

Suez 

Fr.375 

+ 12 

3 3 

3460 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Pr.SJ360 

-20 

2-1 

5540 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.S33l5 

-110 

1-6 

75/6 

46/6 

Union Discount 

61/3« 

+3/3 

4-9 

28/- 

16/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

23/9 

-1/9 

4 2 



Inauranco 




1283 

704 

Allianz Versich. 

%I280 

|20 

1-4 

61.490 

49.575 

Au. Generali 

L.60.520 

• 800 

0 9 

68 /- 

49/6 

Comm. Union 

67/6 

-3d 

3 7 

105/- 

79/6 

Eagle Scar 

102 /- 

1 - 2 /- 

2-8 

280/- 

113/9 

Equit. A Law Life 

260/- 

1-6 

39/- 

27/6 

Gen. Accident 

35/6 

■-I /6 

2-8 

41/6 

32/3 

Guardian Royal Exch. 

39/6 

- 1/6 

3-4 

55/9 

28/6 

Legal A General 



1-8 

800 

595 

Nat. Nedriandn. 

r 

+8 

2-3 

93/- 

55/- 

Pearl 

-5/3 

2 7 

45/6 

32/1*4 

Phoenix 

43/6 

- 6 d 

3-3 

75/6 

44/3 

Prudential 'A' 

71/3 

49/4*1 

-1/9 

2-1 

56/3 

40/6 

Royal 

+4*4d 

4-0 

75/- 

56/- 

Sun Alliance 

63/3 

-9d 

4-3 

139 

100 

Talsho Mar. A F. 

Y.122 

+ 1 

4 5 

236 

135 

Toklo Marine 

Y.207 

-5 

2 7 



Vehicle A Gen. 

Zurich Int. 

63/- 

Fr.S.6450 


2-2 

2-4 



Broworloa, Btc 




25/6 

¥ 

Allied Breweries 

22 / 6 * 

18/1*4 

- 1/4*1 


19/7*4 

Bass. Charrington 

- 1 / 1*1 

4 3 

226 

173 

Bols N.V. 

FI.222 

-1 


33/- 

23/4*1 

Courage. B. A S. 

32/3 

3d 

3 8 

X 

19/3 

Distillers 

29/- 

i^'id 

3 9 

36*4 

Dinlll. Seagrams 

$46*1 

+ '4 



Pricaa, 

196849 

Ordinory 

Stocke 

Price. 

Jan. 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


22. 1969 

week 

22 

860 

600 

Dortmund Union 

r 

+ 1 



21/6 

Guinneu 

-1/6 

4-0 

156-8 

Helnekan 

ai68 

fO*. 

2-1 

41/- 

21/7*1 

IDV 

39/6 

- 1/6 

2 4 

222 

180 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.i96 

-1 

3-8 

48*b 

36*4 

Ntt. Distillers 

143 

■1'« 

4-2 

86/- 

61/4*1 

Scottish A Newc. 

83/- 

-3d 

3-8 

226/3 

89- 

Sth. African Br. 

217/6 

-3/9 

2-0 

47/- 

J«/- 

16/4*1 

Truman. Hanbry. 

S' 

-2/- 

3 3 

27/3 

Watney. Mann 

23/6 

12/4*1 

g Hnterlala 

-2/- 

3 6 

13/4*4 

»/- 

Whitbread 'A' 

Building B BulMln 

-9d 

4-4 

89/- 

54/6 

Assoc Portland 

60/3 

-1/9 

3 8 

36^ 

24/- 

BPB Industries 

33/6 


3 4 

14/6 

10/7*1 

Cementation 

13/10*1 

-4*id 

3-7 

279 

221 

Clmenu Lahrge 

Fr.264-1 

+ 112 

3 1 

2685 

2022 

Cimenterles Briq. 

Fr.B.2l64 

+32 

S-l 

25/4*4 

15/1*1 

R. Costain 

20/- 

-1/- 

4-9 

81/- 

»/- 

Eng. China Clays 

mi 

-4/3 

1 2 

71/- 

50/- 

Int. Paint Co. 

58/3 

... 

4-8 

25,850 

16.460 

luicnmenti 

Li4.550 

1 370 

1-8 

23/- 

16/6 

J. Uing ‘A* 

22/6 

• 6d 

2-2 

24/9 

15/9 

18/4*1 

18/7*1 

London Brick 

18/- 

6d 

5 8 

30/- 

Marley Tile 

23/3 

-6d 

4-3 

26/7*1 

lUdland 

19/3 

-3d 

4-9 

29/- 

18/- 

Rugby Portland 

p/6 

+ i*id 

2-1 

65/- 

36/6 

Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 

5«/- 

-6d 

3-4 

43/- 

23/3 

42/3 

-9d 

2 3 

8/1*1 

5/i 

Venesu 

6/1*4 

... 

4-0 

9^6 

33/9 

G. Wimpey 

7>/6 

-7/9 

1-0 


Cttaring. HoMis, Etc 



34/9 

Assoc. Brit. Pie. 

70/6* 

-f-3/- 

4-0 

33/6 

ATV'A' 

37/9 

-1/3 

3 7 

r 

r 

Butlin's 

CBS 

&4 

-. 9d 

5-8 

2-8 

49/6 

16/9 

47/4*1 

Fortes 'A' 

44/9 

”■ 4/9 

2-5 

76/- 

Granada ‘A* 

71/- 

+6d 

3-5 

26/4*4 

13/11*4 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons 'A' 

M^'A' 

w 

-9d 

2-0 

95/9 

21/- 

50/6 

13/6^4 

88/6 

20/- 

:t4 

31 

4-3 

24/3 

iO/9 

Trust Houses 

23/10*1 

- Mad 

31 



Chomlcels 




1509 

1075 

ANIC 

LI 173 

-22 

4 3 

23/3 

16/6 

Albright A W. 

17/10*1 

-4*id 

4 2 

34 

22H 

Amor. Cysnamid. 

|3I>4 

•1 

3-9 

257*1 

169 

BadiKhe AnINn 

D.239 

f2-7 

4-2 

223*4 

113-2 

Bayer 

CIM (Basle) 

D.204*i 

+2 7 

3 2 

9625 

5975 

Fr.S.9275 

-25 

M 

•7*4 

70*4 

Dew 

$76 

-*i 

3-2 

177*4 

148*1 

Dupont 

$155*1 

+ *4 

3-5 

62/6 

3^3 

Rtona 

56/7*1 

-1/1*4 

3 7 

m 

IP 4 

General Aniline 

$29*4 

... 

1-4 

285-7 

177 6 

Heechst 

D.258-B 

+3 1 

3 9 

181.500 

62.100 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 175250 

-1750 

0 4 

74/6 

47/-> 

ICI 

68/10*1 

-1/4*1 

3-6 

51/3 

29/- 

Lapoite Inds. 

47/- 

-1/9 

2-7 

jsa.. 

17/10*# 

980*1 

Monsanto 

26/7*1 

U026*i 

f4*id 

3-3 

Montecatinl-Edlt. 

^3*1 

5-4 

253 

249 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.252 

-1 

... 

77 

57 

Pfizer 

$76*4 

1-3*4 


217*4 

140 

Rhone Pdulenc 

Fr.2l7*i 

189 

3-6 

3030 

2760 

Solvey 'A' 

Fr.B.2830 

1 30 

4 3 

238 

122 

St. Gebain 

FrJ33-9 

+ 5-9 

2 3 

333 

126 

Takada Chemlal 

Y.329 

+ 11 

2 3 



CoelBftaol 




2900 

2050 

Arbed 

Fr.B.2845 

-55 

4-4 

33>4 

28*4 

Bethlehem 

$33 

hi 

4-8 

25 00 

IS 00 

Broken Hill Piy. 

$A.I9-30 

-0 65 


131-9 

80 2 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.llO 

48 1 

S-7 

719 

547 

Pintlder 

L.604 

i4 

6 6 

172 

150 

Fried. Krupp 

%l64*i 

4 Ml 

6-1 

243 

120 

Gehenklrchenor 

gjis 

-5*4 

2 7 

£24 

£16*1 

Grangesberg 

02 


3-7 

182 

84 

Hoetch 

%I38*4 

-i *4 

4-4 

125 

70 

Heogoven 

F“.I05-9 

-|3 

3 8 

178*4 

96 

Mannesmann 

%l45*i 

+ 1*4 

4-8 

176*1 

81*1 

Rhelnstahl 

%l33*i 

-4*4 

... 

221 

109*4 

Thyssen Huette 

%iao*s 

-2*4 

4 5 

177 

120 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Pr.l7S 1 

t^SI 

4 4 

9/7*1 

gr; 

Union Steel S.A. 

8/9 

M/- 

3-0 


U.S. Steel 

$45 

+ *4 

5 3 

BS'9 

55 

Usinor 

Fr.65-4 

1 Ml 

4 3 


Prices. 196849 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Lew 

Stocks 

Jan. 

22. 1969 

on 

Jan 

22 

294 

146 

Bloctricnl * Bedlo 

A.E.G. 

259 

1-3*. 

3 1 

327 

205 

ASEA 

Kr.322 

+ 2 

3 1 

58*4 

48*4 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

$53*. 

— '1 

4 5 

95/6 

79^ 

B.I.C.C. 

••/■I , 

.- 2 ^ 

4 0 

2820 

2355 

Brown Boveri 'A' 

Fr.S.3745 


1 8 

528 

380 

C.G.E. 

Pr.463 

l-2l'9' 

28 

99 9 

67 1 

C.S.F. 

Fr.98 

-1-9 

... 

18/9 

14/3 

Chloride Electric 


... 

4 7 

64 

4^4 

Comsat 

$50*1 

-*i 


95/- 

63/9 

Dacca 

85/- 

-3/6 

2 0 

57/3 

38/6 

E.M.I. 

54/9 

- 2 /- 

3 2 

333 

118 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.329 

‘ 17 

2 4 

325 

177 

L.M. Ericeson 'B' 

Kr.325 

+ 15 

1 4 

99*4 

8 (P« 

Gen. Eleark 

$90*. 

-1 

2 9 

38/6 

1 ^' 

GECEE 

32/4*4 

- 1/6 
-1 *4 

2 2 

46*4 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

$38*1 

3 8 

132 

no 

Hitachi 

Y.I30 

+ 12 

4<6 

58/9 

36/- 

Hoover 'A' 

45/6 

- 1 /- 

4 4 

375 

281 

I.B.M. 

$303 , 

--5*4 

0-8 

51/9 

40/6 

•Int. Computers 

43/f 

+ •• 

4 6 

62^4 

45*4 

Inc. Tel. A Tel. 

$55 

1-7 

116-3 

67 

Mxhlnes Bull 

Fr.ll 6 3 

► 6 9 


495 

324 

Matiushlu 

Y.46I 

- 5 

2 2 


143/9 

Philipi Lmp. Wks. 

221/3 

34/Ml 

1 1/3 

1-9 

39/9 

24/5*. 

Pleisey 

-j/3 

2 7 

54*. 

44*. 

RCA 

$44*4 

-M. 

2-2 

23/6 

15/10*. 

RedIffusion 

21 / 10*1 

3d 

3 8 

90/6 

60/9 

Reyrolle Parsons 

71/6 

•3/3 

3-9 

346 

161*. 

Siemens 

D.30I 3 

► 4 3 

2 7 

1,438 

654 

Sony 

Y.I.42B 

+ 17 

l-l 

61*4 

42 

^rry Rand 
Tnomson-Houst. 

$50*. 

+3*. 

+ 1 

0 8 

128 9 

68*1 

Fr.l27 9 

1 3 

80/- 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

66/3 

- 6 /- 

1-6 

49^ 

31*4 

Western Union 

$44*. 

1-2 

3 1 

78 

60 

Westinhsa. El. 

$ 68 *. 

t 2 *. 

2 6 

46/- 

33/- 

17/M. 

Engineering 

Acrow 'A' 

44/3 

- 1 /- 

2-0 

30/9 

Allied Iren 

28/M. 

-1 I0*id 

4 4 

201 

155 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.l96 

h 2 

2-0 

47/6 

35/9 

B.S.A. 

45/9 

- 1 /- 

3 1 

48/6 

31/9 

Babck. A Wilcox 

48/6 

-17/- 

4 1 

*61- 

19/4*1 

26/3 

12/7*. 

John Brown 

63/3 

+ 9d 

2 5 

Cohen 600 

16/9 

- 7*.d 

4 4 

30/10*4 

22/6 

13/9 

Coventry Gauge 

25/6 

19/M. 

17/4*. 

3d 


22/9 

Davy Asnmore 

f3d 

3-0 

19/9 

11/5*4 

Delta Metal 

-4*id 

4 6 

399 

2 lil 

Demag 

%338 

i 14 

4 2 

32/Ml 

24/6 

B. Elliott 

15/4 

-5/9 

4-7 

24 /- .V 

16/6 

Firth Cleveland 

20/3 

... 

6-8 

99/6 

60/- 

Guest. K. A N. 

89/- 

-•/- 

3 1 

462 

314 

Gutehoffngs, H. 


-I IM. 

3 1 

13/6 

6 / 10*1 

Head Wrightson 

-3d 

3-2 

57/9 

16/7*1 

45/6 

Alfred Herbert 

49/- 

-1/7*. 

3 9 

9/4*1 

I.M.I. 

16/- 

-3d 

2 8 

9/9 

5/- 

Inter. Combstn. 

5/4*. 

- 6 d 

8 4 

4i/6 

26/4*1 

Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager 'B' 

41/- 

-3d 

2 8 

361 

220 

Kr.36l 

+4 

2 8 

577 

462 

M.A.N. 

%5I2 

+ 6 

3 5 

71/3 

T 

46/6 

Mather A Platt 

tt /6 

- 2 /- 

3 0 

50/9 

Metal Box 

60/9 

+ 1/3 

3 3 

59 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.79 

f 2 

7 6 

77/6 

48/9 

Morgan Crucible 

TO/- 


4 3 

219 

160 

Pechiney 

Fr.200 

+ 12 7 

3 3 

58/6 

«/3 

Renoid 

53/3 

^ 3d 

4 1 

18/10*1 

13/- 

Serck 

15/M. 

- 6 d 

3 9 

38/3 

25/6 

Simon Enging. 

35/- 

lO'id 

3 7 

38/9 

27/10*1 

Staveley Ind. 

30/9 

11/7*. 

- I/M. 

(n) 

13/7*1 

9/6 

Stone-Plate 

9d 

4 3 

16/6 

7/7*. 

John Thompson 

11/9 

-*4d 

3 6 

92/6 

60/- 

Tube invesemenu 

90/- 

I3d 

3 7 

41/- 

29/4*. 

Vickers 

37/4*. 

- 2/7*. 

5 3 

67/- 

49/- 

Thes W. Ward 

55/- 

3d 

5-0 

12 /- 

6 /- 

Wellman Eng. 

9/4*. 


3 7 

62/6 

42/6 

Food, PhamiMoiiClcnls 

Allied Suppliers 62/6 


2 5 

44/3 

14/7*1 

35/9 

Aspro-Nlcholas 

41/9 

I^Mi 

9^1 

+ 1/9 

2 7 

10/3*4 

7/7*1 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

-*id 

2 7 

11/3 

Assoc. Fisheries 

-4*mJ 

6-0 

142 

71 

Avon products 

$128*. 


1 2 

48/- 

32/3 

Beecham Group 

42/6 

--I/- 

2 0 

275 

168 2 

Beghin 

Fr.l9l 

+ 8*1 

3 1 

69/- 

33/6 

Bovril 

59/6 

-5/- 

4 0 

20 /- 

64/9 

12 /10*1 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

17/6 

- lO'id 

3 2 

34/- 

Cadbury's 

52/6 

-1/6 

2 8 

54*. 

36*4 

Colg -Palmolive 

$44*1 

~2 

2 7 

6 56 

2 64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A .6 22 

-0 32 



Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Mesari. Vickers da Costa A Co.. Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith: Yamaichi Securities Co.: and The First Boston Corporation. Yield in brackets is on forecast dividend. 
* Ex dividend. Ex capltaUsarion. • Ex ri{hu. t Ex all. ( 0 ) New Stock. (f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (0 To latest date. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. | The net redemption 
yields ahow for tax at 8s. 3d in C 
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THE economist JANUARY 25, 1969 


Prices. 1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Jan 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


22. 1969 

week 

22 

16/3 

iO/3 

Express Dry. *A' 

FlUh Lovell 

1 l/4*a 

f3d 

4-8 


10/3*4 

2430 

18/6 

-Jd 

2 2 

Gelgy 

Fr.S.9l50 

-350 

OS 

93'a 

65*. 

General Foods 

S80'4 

-1 

3-0 

42*i 

26 

General Mills 

134*. 


2 3 

101/6 

62, 

Glaxo 

97/6 

■ 2/- 

1 5 

69'i 

40*4 

Helm 

$69 

f I’l 

2 4 

70/3 

31/- 

Horlicks Ass’n 

69/9 

- 6d 

2 3 

1930 

1314 

L’Oreal 

Pr.l930 

! 84 

0 8 

11.050 

5400 

Motu 

LS480 

-170 


3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3370 

240 

1 7 

168 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.158 

2 


lOlPt 

81*4 

Procter Gamble 

I86*. 


2 8 

45/6 

29/- 

Ranki-Hovis 

42/. 

1 l,/6 

4 3 

78/9 

W/- 

Reckitt & Colm. 

69/6 

2/9 

2 3 

10/6 

6/- 

Ross Group 

8 /11'. 

6*4d 

2 3 

9480 

6300 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.9480 

. 310 

1 2 

26/- 

17/10'. 

Schweppes 

23/9 

18/i'i 

1/8 

3 1 

21/3 

12/4*. 

fillers 

Tate a Lyle 

, 4*,d 

3 8 

39/6 

32/9 

35/9 


5 6 

20/- 

13/4*. 

UnIgate 

16/- 

. 3d 

4 5 

84/- 

43/9 

Unilever 

68/3 

3d 

2 2 

295/- 

191/3 

Unilever NV 

263/9 

.2/6 

2 4 

50/9 

27/i 

United Biscuits 

46/. 

. 6d 

2 9 



Motora, Aircraft 




26/7'. 

17/9*4 

Assoc. I-neinrg 

22.- 

3d 

3 6 

I8/0>4 

87*. 

11/7', 

Bl MC 


8'4d 

3 2 

5J*. 

Boeing 

: 2'. 

2 ”8 

48*4 

36*1 

Caterpillar Tract 

$43'* 

$54'. 

1'. 

72'. 

48*. 

Chrysler 

1 

3 6 

136 

101 . 

Citroen 

Fr.ll6 

f 4 


435 

381 

Oalmler-Bcni 

0433 

f 13 

i’l 

38/4*. 

22/1*. 

Dowty Group 

33/6 

I'.d 

3 0 

57/- 

34£3 

Dunlop 

46/6 


3 5 

3029 

2673 

F,at 

L.2969 


3 9 

37/- 

26/- 

Ford (BOK) 

31/4'. 


1 3 

65*1 

41*4 

Gen. Dynamics 

$47 


1 1 

52/3 

39/3 

Gen. Mil (Un.) 

48/4', 

-f 1/- 

3 5 

61*. 

46*4 

Goodyear 

$56*. 

. *4 

1 7 

70/3 

J9,/9 

Hawker Siddeley 

63/3 

- 1/9 

3 8 

47/- 

23/5*4 

Honda (FDR) 

35/6 

-3d 

2 9 

274 

105 

Komatiu 

Y.254 

, 7 

3 0 

59». 

40*. 

Lockheed 

$49'. 

. '4 


80/3 

43/4'. 

J. Lucas 

76/6 

3,- 

2 2 

25*4 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 25'. 

1 2'. 


57*. 

44*. 

MrDonnell Douglas 

$48', 

1 I*. 


894 

696 

Michrlin 'B' 

Fr885 

I 18 

i 4 

301 

IBS 

Nissan Motor 

Y209 

> 1 

3 8 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Fr.l49', 

i 8’, 

4 1 

4230 

iIJO 

Pirelll-Spa 

L.3490 

43 

3 2 

54/ 

42/1 ■, 

Rolls-Royce 

47/3 

9/4', 

7',d 

4 8 

10/9 

S/3 

Rootes Mtrs 'A' 

4<.d 


40/6 

17,4', 

Smiths Indusc 

39/4', 

6d 

2 8 

208 

IBS 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch 

%I95 

1 6 

5 6 

449 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y320 


2 5 

82% 

59 

United Aircraft 

$70 

1 4 


639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%552 

. 32 

3 6 

359 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 354 

5 

1 0 

23/3 

15/3 

Wesil.iiid 

21,- 

3d 

2 7 

18,6 

11/3 

Wllmoi Breeden 

17/7', 

6d 

3 1 



Ofllco Equip., Photo. 



324 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.275 

12 

2 2 

86*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$74'. 

'4 

1 6 

343 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y268 

2 

2 8 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo 

FrB 1534 

20 

3 3 

72/- 

41.3 

Gesietiiet 'A' 

70/- 

1,'- 

1 3 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y287 

1 12 

2 1 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti Priv. 

L.3I07 

1 

2 7 

38/6 

25/6 

Ozalld 

38/6 

t 1;- 

3 0 

325'. 

230*. 

Xerox 

$266*4 

1 6', 

0 6 



Paper A Publishing 

54/7', 

2/1*. 

4 6 

59/3 

44/ 

Bowatrr Paper 

23- 

IS/ 

British Printing 

21/6 

1 lO'fd 

3 S 

42- 

29/9 

Bunil Pulp A P 

35/6 

$57'. 

9d 

1 8 

63*. 

41'. 

Crown ?vllar 

1 *4 

3 9 

35,3 

24/7', 

DRG 

31/7', 

I'nl 

4 3 

I9'9 

IS, 6 

lot Publishing 

19/7*. 

1 2./5'. 

4 6 

14, 

6 /10*. 

Invercsk Paper 

I2'4'* 

9d 

1 0 

33 

17*4 

MatMlllan Bl. P 

$C.33 

♦ 2*. 


55'. 

40 

MrGraw hlill 

$39 


1 8 

50./6 

16/6 

News of the WId 

41/ 

‘ 9d 

4 6 

40.6 

21,6 

5 Pearson 

37/9 


2 6 

39.9 

23,3 

Penguin Pub 

39/9 

■fdd 

1 5 

56/4'i 

34.6 

Reed Paper 

50/1*1 

2/4*. 

50 

56,- 

33/ 

W H Smith‘A’ 

55/6 

3d 

3 2 

31/3 

20/3 

Thomson Organ 

30/9 

6d 

4 5 

70,3 

41 - 

Wiggins Teape 

70/- 

3d 

3 4 



Property 



2 4 

17/ 

7/4*. 

Capital & Counties 

\z 

1/11*4 

175,- 

58. 

City Lon Rl Prp 
Hammersns, 'A' 

1/8 

2 4 

I02./6 

42.'6 

91/3 

9/4*. 

1 1 

31/1'. 

I7,'0*. 

Land Securities 

29/1*. 

11- 

2 3 

56/6 

25/6 

Lon. Cty F'hold 

506 

4/6 

3 6 

•2/ 

6/6*4 

Lon Merch Secs 

16/0*4 

•iy25/7'. 

ll'4d 

2 3 

29/- 

14/6 

Metropolitan Est B f 

3/4*. 

2 4 

39/3 

I6,‘9 

II'4', 

$t Martins 

333 

4/- 

2 7 

32/3 

Ser Covent Gdn. 

28/- 

*h 

(2 0) 

633 

4/0 

S Ci Iminobllaire 

L583 

*. 

4 3 

85/ 

39/6 

Stock Conversn 

79/- 

11- 

0 7 



Alrlinas A Shipping 



38*. 

24'. 

American Airlines 

$17*. 

1 2'. 


46,'6 

23/1'. 

Brit. A Comm, 

46/6 

21 /10*, 

31/1*. 

ili- 

2 8 

23,1'. 

Il/I', 

11/4'. 

Cammcll Laird 

1 I/-’ 

2-7 

40/- 

Cunard 

1 l*.d 

4 8 

51/9 

22 /10'. 

Furness Withy 

44/9 

l4/- 

4 5 

28/6 

9,9 

Harland A Wolff 

24/IO'a 

7',d 


1400 

1215 

Japan Air Linaa 

Y.13Q0 

4 

2 3 

415 

167*. 

KLM 

FI.234*. 

-1 15 2 

3 0 

116 

76'. 

Luftiiansa 


-• 4*. 


76/6 

54/- 

Ocean Steamship 

-1 4*id 

4 0 

3l's 

I9*i 

Pan American 

$28*. 

- 1*. 

1 4 

48/- 

28/9 

P, A 0. Dafd. 

9d/6 

T6d 

4-6 

3S/I0'i 

22/3 

Swan, Hunter 

30/3 

1/6 

4 6 

1040 

815 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr .5.855 

-12 

3 3 

50 

35 

TWA 

$48 

^ 1*. 

2 1 

64S 

34N 

United Airlines 

$46*. 

1 3*4 

... 


PriMt. \m4l9 
High L0W 


Price. Change Yield 

Jan. on Jan. 

22. IWf week 22 


;oi't 
30/4<t 
36/1 *1 
26/3 
32/9 

640 

70/6 

38 

66/9 

% 

Z- 

350 

(238 

400U 

60/7't 

57»i 

S 36 

182'f 

367 
207/6 
187 2 

22/3 

35/4'i 

23/6 


129 9 

50 >i 

23/- 

73/9 

34/9 

14/9 

48/- 

66'f 

113 

198 

21/6 

87/6 

15/3 


162/6 

9/2'4 

34/9 

130/9 

145/- 


80<i 

740 

700 

35*1 

2760 

1900 

715 

507 

710 

105 


29/1 <1 

23/3 

42/- 

28/4't 

34/iO'i 

33/9 

27/- 

2l6<i 

SLl 

229 

26/9 


457 
l5/7'i 
45/6 
35/1'■ 


4ia 

Bllenkorf 

Boou Pure Drug 

w. 

+2 

-T'.d 

26 

2-7 

Wl's 

Brit. Home Sirs. 

31/- 

-Pad 

3-2 

If/- 

Brichh Shoe 

20/3 


4-9 

22/3 

29/7*. 

Monugue Burton 
Debenhams 

31/6* 

3S/6 

TT 

3-3 

5 6 

118 

Galerlet Lafayette 

Fr.l56 2 

-1-8 

2-2 

274 

Galcriis Precdoi 

%640 

f30 

2-7 

S? 

Gratun Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

$3?s 

-2/- 

25 

4-7 

49/4*. 

GUS ‘A* 

58/4*1 

’-9d 

3 2 


Houee of Fraser 

28/4*a 

-I/I0*s 

4-9 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3l00 

... 

2-4 

iir 

Int. Scores 

Kerstedt 

20/- 

r 

2'8 

21 

192*. 

Keufhof 

6j48 

•H 

2>3 

826 

La Refute 

Fr.lllO 

+85 

1-8 

324 

Li Rinascentf 

L.370 

-2*1 

2-2 

Sf 

2 79 

Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Mycr Emporium 

$A.4-48 

-•/" 

+0 10 

30 

2-2 

160 

Neckerman 

OlAS'a 

-'a 

3-6 

271 1 

Nouvellet Gals. 

Fr.SSS 

+9 

l-l 

97/9 

O.K. Benars 'A' 

197/6 

lT.ie6 

-8/9 

IS 

122 

PrintemM 

Provid. Clochg. 

+5 

3-4 

26/- 

43/6 

-1/- 

2-5 

56*. 

Sean Roebuck 

$61 

-1 

2-2 

ll/IO'i 

Tosco Scores 

20/0*4 

-2'4d 

0 9 


United Drapery 

28/3 

-l/l'i 

5-0 

18/3 

Woolworth 

21/0*4 

--2/5*4 

4-8 

49 2 

Tmlllas, Clothing 

A.K.U. 

FLI29 

+3 3 

2-9 

25*4 

Burlington 

$43*4 


3 2 

I3/I0'i 

CirrlncMn A 0. 
Coiu.>cns. 

11/9 

■-6d 

3-8 

53G 

69/- 

-2/9 

3 9 

F 

Courteulds 

30/- 

- 1/4*. 

4-3 

Eng. Calico 

12/6 

-6d 

4 0 


Snia Vlscosa PrIv. 

45/9 


3 8 

37*4 

Scavena. J. P. 

$60*. 

... 

4 0 

71 

Teijin 

YJ3 

-1 6 

8 2 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I30 

+ 10 

5 8 

10/10*1 

Viyella Int. 

VVoft Riding W. 

20/- 

+ l*,d 

3 7 

48/- 

87/-* 

+ 1/- 

4-3 

9/6 

Woolcomben 

Tobacco 

13/- 

-1/- 


99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

ise /9 

-11- 

2 8 

5/3*4 

Carreras 'B' 

8/BU 

+5*4d 

4-6 

17/- 

Gallaher 

2B/4'i 

-9d 

5 6 

70/1*. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

128/3 

-2/6 

3-9 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllitiofl/lUils 

142/6 


1 5 

48*. 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.78*. 

1 1'. 


657 

Chubu 

Y.693 


7-2 

650 

Chugoku 

Y.660 

'l 

7 6 

32 

Coni. Edison 

$34*4 

+ '• 

5 3 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2760 

+ 72 

4-7 

1480 

intercom. 

Fr.B.l698 

+84 

5 3 

648 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.658 

+ 5 

7 6 

322 

R.W.E. 

%50l*, 

+ 6*. 

3 0 

648 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.660 

+ 2 

7-6 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoet. Tnnta 

Y.96 

+2 

6-3 

31/6 

Alliance Trust 

46/6 

-1/9 

2 1 

19/4*. 

Atlas Elec. 

2B/4'. 

-6d 

2 5 

17/- 

B.E.T. Defd 

21/6 

-1/- 

4-0 

22/3 

British Assets 

39/9 

-1/9 

1 5 

16/8*4 

Cable A Wireless 

27/9 

-7*nl 

2 3 

20/3*4 

Foreign A Col. 

33/9 

-1/- 

1 7 

20/10*. 

Globe Tel. A T 

33/- 

-9d 

2 3 

18/2*4 

Industrial A Gen. 

25/6 

-4'»d 

2 9 

160 4 

Intorunle 

FI2I2 

-f-2 

4 5 

18/1*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

27/6 

FI.255*, 

-3d 

2 7 

219 9 

Robcco 

+3 

3 9 

181*. 

Rolinco 

FI.229 

+2 

0 9 

14/;*, 

Witan Inv. 

Miicellaneoua 

25/3» 

-4*. 

14 

303 

Air Liquide 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.457 

+-89 

2 1 

10/9 

11/10*. 

-3 

4 7 

17/10*. 

William Baird 

42/9 

-1/9 

4 7 

26/9 

Bestobcll 

33/6 

+ 4*id 

3 7 


Mon«y Marks! Indicator! 

Spot aterlmy moved steadily upwards to improve 43 points on the 
week and stand woll dear of the levels ruling immediately iMfore 
the November currency crisis The weakness of the D-Mark sug¬ 
gested that the maturing of forward contracts were having an 
effect on tho market but the underlying demand for sterling was 
still strong In the forward market the 3 months discount nar¬ 
rowed by i pur cent With UK local authority rates only marginally 
lower and euro-dollar rates dropping sharply tho covered margin 
to Now York eased by J per cent New York rates fell reversing 
tho upwards trend of the past two months. 


Troaaury Bill Tondort 

Amount 

91-Oay 
Averace 
rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Isiue 

Date of 

9/.Ooy 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1968 

for 

Allotment 

1. d. 

Rate* 

% 

standing 

ian 

12 

ISO 0 

269 9 

149 6-82 

a 

1760 0 

Oct 

IB 

160 0 

264 6 

129 10 44 

54 

1.920 0 

„ 

25 

130 0 

263 4 

129 10 28 

1 

1.930 0 

Nov 

1 

120 0 

236 5 

131 0-67 

IS 

1,910 0 


8 

120 0 

234 1 

131 S-81 

39 

1.880 0 


15 

120 0 

239 4 

132 6-03 

40 

1.880-0 


22 

IdO 0 

218 4 

136 6 68 

51 

1.860 0 


19 

120 0 

236 8 

135 9-47 

16 

1.830 0 

Dec 

6 

120 0 

195 1 

136 11-07 

59 

1.780 0 


13 

120 0 

222 0 

135 1139 

53 

I.740-0 


20 

110 0 

171 0 

135 7 50 

70 

1.700-0 

1969 

27 

no 0 

190 7 

135 6 50 

39 

1.710 0 

Jan. 

3 

100 0 

196 1 

135 5 70 

13 

1.670-0 


10 

100-0 

188 1 

135 10-69 

47 

1.620-0 


17 

100-0 

204 6 • 

135 10 10 

32 

I.S70 0 


„ 1/ IWU 2m e • 1 J 3 IV IV I.STU 0 

* On January 17th tsndsn for 9l^ay bills, at £96 6s. Id. secured 


32 per cent, higher tenders being allotted^ full The offer for 
this week was for £100 million 91-day bills.'' 


Prices. 

I96A69 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yidd 



Stock! 

Jan, 

on 

Jon. 

High 

L«w 


22. 1968 

week 

22 

Z 

25/3 

Bookers 

38/3 

+ 1/3 

4-6 

4^3 

British Match 

68/- 


3-4 

!^. 

10/3 

9/9». 

British Oxygen 

13/9*4 

3-7 

X 

British 

Cope Allman 

l6/4*t 

-Pad 

-3d 

4-9 

8-4 

70/9 

30/- 

Da La Rue 

70/9 

+1/6 

3 1 

65^ 

45/4*. 

40/- 

29/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

SBI6 

44/- 

^2/6 

-1/3 

4-1 

3-4 

2I»- 

148/9 

Hudson's Bey 


„.2fo 

2 1 

fi 

X 

Inchcape 

C. Ieoh 

82/6 

Y.I29 

i'3d 

-2 

2-5 

4 7 

IX* 

St 

Johnson Mttthey 

99/6 

-1/6 

2-1 

Llng'Temco*Vought 

$91 

-3*s 

1-5 

IOZ*e 

62*. 

Litton Industriea 

$66*s 

... 

455 

321 

Metallgesellichaft 

D455 

+43 

20 

118 

82*4 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$104*4 

-*i 

1-4 

225 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I63 

■|7 

4-3 

18/9 

H/8 

9/4*. 

Pillar Holdings 

18/- 

-8*4d 

3 6 

4S/9 

Rank Org. 

Sean 'A' 

•5/9 


1-4 

3S/6 

21/- 

32/1*, 

-I0*id 

3 9 

23/7*. 

16/6 

Steetley 

Thoa. Tilling 

22/3 

+ 4',d 

3 6 

\9I9 

9/(0*. 

16/6 

-3d 

3 9 

T 

31/3 

Turner A Newall 

42/1*. 

-I/I*. 

SI 

40*1 

Union Carbide 

$44*1 


4'4 

12/9 

6/7*1 

United Glass 

IO/7*a 

-3d 


56/6 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

56/3 

3d 

2"7 



Oil 




643 

535 

Aquiuine 

Fr.579 

+2 

1 9 

143/3 

61/3 

67/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

142/- 

+3/3 

2-6 

130/- 

Burmah Oil 

122/- 
Fr.208 9 

-6/- 

2 5 

209 9 

I5S 

Cle. Petroles 

+8 9 

3 3 

8I>. 

64 

^ntlncntal OH 

rs*. 

1*. 


66*1 

41 

Gulf Oil 

$42*. 

1 

3 5 

63*a 

42*. 

Mobil OH 

$57*. 

( 

3 8 

2404 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr B.23I2 

1 12 

4 1 

76*. 

53*. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$70*. 

I*. 


£33*. 

£18*1* 

Royal Dutch 

ai*. 

! 1^ 

2 2 

100/4*. 

52/1*. 

Shell Transport 

97/6 

2/1*. 

2 3 

76*. 

57i. 

Stan. OH Calif. 

$66*. 

*. 

4 0 

66*. 

50*. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$59 


3 6 

85*. 

66*. 

Sun. Oil N.J. 

$77*. 

i ’4 

4 9 

89*. 

72*. 

Texaco Inc. 

$82S 

6*. 

3 5 



Gold Mlnet—Finance 



192/6 

100/ 

OFsir 

145/7*. 

-9/4*. 

S ( 

£40*. 

£22*. 

Anglo-American 

G8*, 


2 0 

82/3 

45/7', 

Charter Cons 

80/9 

78/7'. 

--6d 

1 7 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 


1 8 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

198/9 

-1/3 

4 1 

555/- 

282/6 

J'burg. Cons. 

540/- 

- 15/- 

1 5 

200/- 

129/4*. 

Rand Selection 

196/3 

-3/9 

2 4 

275/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn 

Minea A Motola 

260/- 

15/- 

2 0 

31*. 

22*4 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.3I*. 

f I'l 


1770 

1685 

Alussulise 

Fr.S.in5 

25 

2 7 

54*. 

42*. 

Amer. Met. Cllm 

$51*. 

2*. 

3 7 

7/7*. 

4/10*1 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/- 

-I*.d 

7 5 

64*. 

39*4 

Anaconda 

$60*. 

-2»i 

4 1 

83/- 

35/6 

C.A.ST 

78/- 

■f 1/9 

2 5 

00/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

71/- 


4 9 

£42*. 

£19*. 

Oe Beers Defd. 

£42'. 

-r 

1 5 

112*. 

93 

Falconbridge 

$C.II2*« 

+5*. 


46*. 

36*. 

Inter. Nickel 

$38*. 

». 


51*. 

37*. 

Keniiecott 

$49*. 


4 ( 

58/6 

10/9 

Lonrho 

58/6 

+ 3/3 

1 7 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

71/6 

-6d 

1 3 

95 

72 8 

Penarroya 

Fr.B2 6 

-1 4 

3 3 

50*. 

33*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$44', 

*. 

2 1 

158/- 

92/6 

R.T.Z. 

149/6 

-5/- 

1 3 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

27/9* 

-,-1/9 

23 1 

110/- 

64/- 

Roan Sel. Trust 

98/-* 

M/- 

9 1 

240/- 

2300 

117/10', 

Selection Trust 

217/6 r 

-2/6 

1 S 

500 

Union Miniero 

Fr.B.I976 

, 10 

2 S 

150/- 

68/3 

Western Mining 

122/-* 

f 6d 

0 1 

35/i 

m 

Zambia. Ang -Am. 

Plantations. Etc. 

30/9 

1 3d 

14 4 

3/1*. 

1/9 

Assam Cons'd. 

2/4*. 

-I'hI 

12 6 

74/- 

55/- 

Cons. T A Lndi. 

74/- 

38/- 

+ •/- 

10 9 

39/- 

22/10*. 

Guthrie 

- 6d 

7 2 

5/0*. 

2/6*. 

Highinds. A Low. 
Jokai 

5/6*. 

-12*. 

7 4 

lS/6 

9/3 

10/- 

+ 3d 


5/4*. 

1/8*4 

Plantation Holdgs 

5/1*, 

+ l'Kl 


Ray Honey and Arbitrage RaCot 


Londoni January 22 


Bank Rato 

% 

Euro4terllng deposits 

(from 7*,%. 19/9/68) 

7 

(In Farit) 


Depoalt rates: 


1 days' notice 

8*. 

7 days’ notice 


3 months' 

10*,* 

Clesring banks 

5 

NEW YORR 


Discount houses 

5*. 

Treasury bills 

6 08 

Local authorities 

7*. 

Carta, of Depoalt 6 50 

J months' fixed 


Sterling: 


Local authorities 

7**.7». 

Spot race 

$2 3906 

Finance houses 

B'.-8*. 

Forward discount 


Interbank rate 


(3 months') 

I*. cents 

7 days' 

7*,. 

Forward cover 


Treasury Bills 


(3 months’) 


3 months' 

6**m 

Annual int cost 

2"»*% 

Eurodollar deposits 

: 

Inveitment currency: 

7 days' notice 

6 ^. 

Investment $ 

50*.% prem 

3 months' 

7 



Covered Arbitrage 


In favour of: 


Margins (J months') 


Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury Bills 


N.York 2**u 

N York 2 

Eurodollar/UR local 



authority loans 


N. York 2 **m 

N.York l"n 

Euro-dollar/Euro atorllng 

London *n 

London "n 

Uncovered ArWtrmge Margins (7 days') 


Eurodollar/UR local 



authority loans 


N. York *• 

London *. 

Eurodollar/IntarhaAk 

N. York *1. 

London *u 




Bringing Greece to you — an Air France Jet 

In the landof Aphr'odite and Apollo all is harmony: the hills with a thousand changing shades, 
the secret creeks, the Innumerable islands anchored across the sea, the flaxen marbles 
polished by centuries of light vibrating under the sun. A few hours of luxury and of relaxa¬ 
tion in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between Greece and you there is always an Air France Jet. 


a tk 


sern^ the mrliL 
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investment 


Here's « way to make the most of world Investment opportunities. 
It’s a ftmd managed by highly expert and successful specialists and 
based on Bermuda wi^ its tax advantages. 

Tyndall International Fund aims for capital growth and to that end 
invests wherever in the world prospects seem most promising. The 
management is in the hands of Tyndall Managers (Bermuda) Ltd.» 
who can draw on the same sources of investment advice as 
have made Tyndall Funds so successfiil in Britain. 

Tyndall Pun^ now have over £6o millions invested and an 
outstanding performance record. 

The tax ndvniitngoa of Bermuda. Investors benefit from the 
island’s complete freedom from income tax, surtax, corporation 
tax, capital gains tax and estate duty. 

Where the money la Inveated. The distribution of investments 
geographically on the November 13th subscription day was as 
foUows:—U.S.A. 27*75%> Holland 13*76%* Italy 5*92%9 


Japan 24*41%, Malaysia 4‘44%* United Kingdom I 7 *fi 5 %* 
cash 5*87%. These proportions may well differ in the fiiture, as a 
policy of active investment management is maintained. 

Who con Inveat? Anyone living outside British Isles, which 
include the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man and Eire, can invest 
in TyndaU International Fund. 

How to lavoat. The minimum initial investment in Tyndall 
International Fund is £2,500 but any amount can be added later. 
The Fund is valued monthly and units can be purchased on this 
day, known as the subscription day. 

T^ offer price andyield of the units on the December 1 ith 
subscription day were ai/xod (i*35%)« The prices of units are 
quoted daily in the unit trusts prices section of The Times, 

Daily Telegraph and fhiandal Times < 

Interested investors are invited to send the coupon bebw to the 
Managers for a booklet and application fonn. 


Tyndall 

International 

Fund 


7 " 



TyndaU Managett (Bermuda) Ltd., 

P.O. Box t9!^,HaiiiiltoD,Benimda 
Final# roid Mi MoAhtM TyniaU InumiumuA Fund 

Hmm . 
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The LSE affair 

The revolutionary handful who 
arc causing the trouble at the 
London School of Economics have 
discredited themselves ; but the 
parent-taxpayer backlash could do 
even more damage 'in the long 
run, page i6. 



Postal stop 

The cabinet has had to withstand 
the latest post office strike, for 
both national and post office 
reasons. The real reason why the 
mass of postmen are being con¬ 
scripted into these demonstrations, 
and why the mail is being de¬ 
layed, is that Mr Tom Jackson 
is afraid that overseas tele- 
graphists may depart from his 
Union of Post Office Workers into 
another union, page 15. 


Who pays for pensions ? 

I'hc danger about Mr Crossman’s 
new pension .scheme is that it may 
reduce saving, and incrca.se con¬ 
sumption, in Britain during the 
years ahead, page 11. 'I'he scheme 
in detail, page 56. 



Ted*s tactics 

Mr Heath has been criticised for 
making immigration a major 
political issue, but by doing so 
he has so far contained the 
Tory extremists. His achievement 
is discussed on page 13. But some 
of his proposals for treating immi¬ 
grants as aliens need rethinking, 
page 42. 
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Business Brief The poor stay poor 


Business 39 A Question of Size 

60 Yo, Ho for the Offsh 



Q^stions of size 

There is much to be said for 
referring more big mergers to 
the Monopolies Commission, as 
Mr Anthony Crosland did this 
week, but only if the Board of 
Trade is itself prepared to act 
with more despatch, page 59. The 
bids themselves, page 72 onwards. 


Those offshore funds 

It’s a far cry from the first, 
cautious unit trusts for the mall 
fry to the latest models based on 
Curasao, Bermuda and the Cay¬ 
man Islands. Managements don’t 
go offshore just for fun, page 60. 


60 Yo, Ho for the Offshore Fund 
63 International: Glass ; why France needs the 
merger ; European cars ; Iraq ; South Africa ; 
Germany: Spain; Rubber; * White Rold* for 
South Africa ? 

67 Britain : Exports : Heads in the clouds ? ; Docks ; 
Prices and incomes; Computers; Steel ; 
Woolwich : The end of the affair ; Scots 
merchant banks 

72 Investment: Putting fizz into fruit and nut ; 
ElectHc and Musical Industries ; IRC ; London 
market ; Reed Paper Group ; Gallaher ; British 
Leyland Motor ; Slater Walker Securities 
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Lr Iters 


Industrial Development 

Sir —Thr comments in ytiur leading;; article 
of January a5th on the stTious position which 
could arise in the Bristol area il the Concorde 
Were cancelled, raise the (jurstion of the 
economic sense of refusing industrial develop¬ 
ment certificates in economically desirable 
areas. 

Economic grow'th is a delicate plant, and 
how to make it flourish has only recently 
become a serious study, ft is difficult to 
believe that a policy of continually pinching 
out the growth points can be beneficial. Where 
it does not actually check development and 
investment, it can cause delay, and often leads 
to a fragmentation of plants, which in 
Britain tend to be tot; small in any ease. I'he 
policy on the location of industry was framed 
years ago in the era of coal mines and steam 
trains, and i.s out of date. Conceived as a 
social measure, it has latterly been a factor 
in Britain’s poor economic performance. 
Depressf‘d areas certainly need treatment, but 
experience elsewhere suggests that drastically 
improving their communications is a more 
effective way of dealing with them. Few 
regions are in a modem sense remote, but 
many are remarkably inaccessible. The South 
Wales coal valleys are a striking example. 

The view of the Board of Trade that 
industrialists, left to themselves, will locate 
plants in districts where no labour is available, 
is almost certainly without foundation. Good 
communications make the catchment area of 
a plant much larger than in the past.—Yours 
faithfully, W. H. Dimsdale 

Director, 

Ilford, Essfix Ilford Ltd 

Carbon Fibres 

Sir —Your short article on carbon fibres 
(January 35th) made a valiant effort to 
interpret my evidence to the Select Committee 
on Science and Technology on December 
18th, but understandably there are one or 
two points which I think you overlooked. 

The main point 1 want to make is that 
one object of our licensing policy w'as to 
ensure a “ flow back ” of American techno¬ 
logical know-how to British industry in 
addition to (but perhaps partly at the expense 
of) the flow of royalty money to NRDC. I'hc 
Americans have spent vast sums on ** fibre 
technology ” in general, including thr prepara¬ 
tion of the composite materials which are the 
engineering end product—carbon fibres are of 
course of no use until incorporated in some 
such composite. We have a lead in the 
manufacture of carbon fibres themselves and 
this has enabled us to make mutually 
advantageous deals with American firms in 
tapping into the wider field. There is no 
question of the arrangements being a one 
way deal,” or of the information being given 
away free. 

The arguments for the ** general licence 
agreement ” which you refer to—^mainly to 
encourage a free flow of information to 
industiy—apply only, of coune, to British 
firms. It is up to each firm then to make the 
arrangement with an American counterpart 
which it thinks best (with our agreement) 
and it is mainly its own *' know-how ” which 
is forming part of the trade. 


r'l^lievt* that the arrangements that are 
beic^ made will ensure a stnmg position for 
British indu.stry in thr whole held of carbon 
fibre technology and will also secure our 
other objective—maximum exf)oris of carbon 
fibres themselves to the L'riitcd States. NRDC 
has ./,a lot of experience of international 
negotiations of this kind and some two-thirds 
of itt royalty income is in American dollars. 
'I'hia^ I am afraid, docs not guarantee that we 
are always right—in advanced technology the 
cat can jump in a surprising number of ways 
—but on present indications I am confident 
that we have chosen the right course.—Yours 
faithfully, John Duckworth 

Managing Director, 
National Research Development 
London, SWt Ovrporation 

Guyana Elections 

Sir —Writing on the Guyana election fraud 
(January nth) your journal stated that the 
prime minister of Guyana has “appointed a 
commission to inquire into alleged malprac¬ 
tices.” This is incorrect. No commission has 
been ap|)ointcd and there is no investigation 
of any kind going on, except by the People*^! 
Progres.sive party. 

I am a member of the elections commissioii 
w'hich, according to the constitution, was 
supposed to “ exercise general direction and 
supervision over the registration of electors 
and the administrative conduct of the elec¬ 
tions.” We w'crc not prnnitted to do anything 
in respect of registration or elections. If there 
had been a non-partisan body running the 
elections, the results would have been very 
different. As it was, at lea.st 99 per cent of 
all personnel dealing with registration and 
elections were handpicked by the pany of 
the prime minister (PNC). 

Since the elections I have been trying, 
w*ithout success, to see a list of all proxies 
issued. I did, however, succeed in one matter. 
1 investigated a number of overseas voters 
and asked that their existence bo proved by 
providing binh certificates (the birth places 
and dates of birth are recorded on the 
registration cards). I have only recently been 
infonnrd that they cannot be traced.—^Yours 
faithfully, Janet Jagan 

General Secretary, 
People’s Progressive 
Georgetown, Guyana Party 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir— .Mrs Susan Lee Harris (Letters, January 
18th) asks for a ‘‘.sure measure” to keep 
casualties from “ Arab terrorism ” to a 
minimum. Why have casualties at all ? Let 
the Jew's, the Christians and the Moslems 
live as equal citizens of a state, rather than 
the Zionist aim of a state based on one race 
and one religion. We are doing so in Lebanon, 
why not in Palestine ?—Yours faithfully, 
Lausanne Edward Nassar 

Sir —The “ sure measure ” is for the Israelis 
to allow the return to their homes and 
livelihoods of the Palestinians whom they 
drove out in 1948 and 1967.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. B. Sagar 

Neutral Zone, Arabian Gulf '' 

Unidentifed Flying Objects 

Sir —Upon reading ** UFOs grounded ” 
(January 18th) 1 « was surprised by The 
Economist's treatment of what many scientists 
regard as a very serious scientific pr^lem. 

It seems logical, When looking at scientific 
advances in a short 6t; y^rs the billions 
of planets estimated to exist in the universe, 
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that the idea, of other technological cultures 
cannot be r^mv^t; aiijd thsi 
phenomena cantiQt^tke'diiiini«sc 4 .a«:'-a. miHifr 
unworthy of further ' ilciemllfic atcehtion.. I 
think that k ahould be• pdmed out-.thAt^ ofit 
of the oo-odd^a«fpi treated in the Colorado 
study, ^about 90 per' nnt arc Atift. labdiiod 
“unidentified.’' ^ 

In the past there have been many acientists 
and publications who have taken upon them¬ 
selves the task of predicting the “ impossible ” 
in science and technology. Readers may find 
these predictions instructive when looking at 
the UFO problem : 

1934 : There is no hope for, the fanciful 
idea of reaching the moon, because of 
‘ insuperable' barHera to escaping earth's 
gravity.” Dr F. R, Moiflton, ■ astronomer. 
University of GhfSiBRgo. 

1933 • “ Anyone who looks for a. source of 
power in the transformation of atoms is 
talking moonshine.” Lord Rutherford, British 
physicist. 

194US ; “The A-bomb is the biggest fool 
thing wc have ever (kine. . , . The bomb 
will never go off. And I speak as an expen 
on explosives.” Admiral William Leahy, 
Chief of Staff under President Truman. 

1968 : “ We consider it safe to assume that 
no ILE (Intelligent Life Elsewhere) outside 
of out solar ^stem has any possibility of 
visiting earth in the next to,* 100 years.” Dr 
Edwaid U. Condon, “ Scientific Study of 
Unidentified Flying Objects.” 

1969 : “In sum, the report, 1,465 pagc.H 
long, should convince all bur the most 
stubborn believers that UFOs are terrestrial 
matters, especially as it comes on the heels 
of Apollo 8’s demonstration that the eanh's 
atmo.sphrre is a formidable, fiery barrier to 
those coming in from space.” The Economist, 
“ UFOs grounded,” January i8th. 

Such examples of the clouded crystal ball 
have led another scientist, Arthur C. Clarke, 
to formulate what he calls “ Clarke's I^iw '* ; 
” When a distinguished but elderly scientist 
states that something is possible, he is almost 
certainly right. When he states that something 
is impossible, he is very possibly wrong.”— 
Yours faithfully, Diana S. Knop 

National Investigations Committee on 
Washington, DC Aerial Phenomena 

Jerusalem 

Sir—T he Jordanian representative to the 
United Nations (Letters, January 25ih) states 
that my accusation that Jordan has con¬ 
sistently ignored article VIII of the Israel- 
Jordan Armistice Agreement is “ unfounded 
and, indeed, misleading.” He then goes on to 
excuse Jordan's behaviour on the ground that 
Israel had “ repudiated ” a suggestion of the 
Palestine GonciUatioii Commission on the 
holy places in 1949. He docs not distinguish 
between a contractual agreement between 
two parties to a dispute and subsequent 
intervention by a third party which, Kke a 
resolution of the General Assembly, is not 
mandatory on members of the United Nations 
Moreover, his non sequitur is all the more 
glaring in the light of the events of Novem¬ 
ber 1950, when Israel complained to the 
Security Council about Jordan's violation of 
article VIII. Jordan side-stepped the com¬ 
plaint, not by the excuse your correspondent 
makes, but by pretending to agree to the 
appointment of its two representatives to the 
Special Committee of four who were to 
implement the article in question. For the 
next 17 years the two Jordanian representa¬ 
tives remained invisible and implementation 
of article VIII^ risible.—Yours f|;iithfully, 
tA>ndon, NWS'' DAirli) PrKiskei. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 



Management 
Infonnation Executive 

The Brltlah Printing Corporation Limited 1 b‘ 
completing the appointment of the central 
management team which is reshaping the 
grpup for the seventies. An important aid to 
the profitability of future operations will be 
suitable and timely management information: 
BPC have asked us tb find a man to plan 
and supervise the implementation of infor¬ 
mation systemiB. He must be widely ezperienoed 
in business data processing with exposure to 
accounting* marketing and production 
systems and with a successful record in man¬ 
agement. Experience in OR and OdiM would 
be valuable. 

Location will be at Head Office near the Strand. 
Salary will be appropriate for those now earn¬ 
ing about £6000 per annum. Ref. TE 1439 


Please telephone or write to M, //. Sturt, Director, 
Management Selection Division, who will deal uHth appli¬ 
cations personally and in the strictest confidence. ASAP 
Limited, 21 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 1 . 02 - 639615 $. 

'ASAP - LONDON • BIRMINGHAM • MANCHESTER" 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
CNAKTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


DIRECTOR OF I 


HON 


The Canadian Institute of Chaitered Accountants la seeking 
a Director of Information who will be raaponsible for: managing 
the Institute's monthly ^urnal; directing an extanalva 
programme of profasalonaf and busirtesa publications; guiding 
the overall planning and co-ordination of the profession's 
national and international public ralatipns programme; and 
providing laadarahip for gn existing competent staff. 

The successful applicant who* dsairably* should be between 
35 and 45. will have a strong buslneas-oriantad background 
with an interest in and flair for communications' In the broadest 
sense, with demonstrated skill in writing. This position offers 
considerable scope for initiative and innovation. The earnings 
potential of this positon is well In excess of $26,000. 

Send, in confidence, full details of qualifications! exparlanea* 
age, present position and salary to: 

R. D. Thomas, FCA. 

Executive Director, 

The Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants 

260 Bloor Street East, 

Toronto 5. Ontario 


BOOZ • ALLEN & HAMILTON 

require a 

SENIOR 

MARKETING CONSULTANT 

in Lond<m 

This is a demanding* but highly rewgrdiQg career opportunity in the 
European headquarters of one of the world’s leading general management 
consulting groups. The Firm’s clientele is made up of the United Kingdom’s 
larger industrial enterprises—^particularly companies with multi-national 
interests. Major government institutions are <also, served. Our work 
includes the development and implemen^tion of practical business pro¬ 
grammes in the areas of: top management organisation, marketing strategy* 
long-range planning* acquisitions and mergers* man^ement development* 
operations research and computer applications.. 

We are seeking one of Britain’s outstanding marketing executives. 
We require a man who : 

^ Has demonstrated superior results and rapiid progress in manage¬ 
ment or consulting positions. 

^ Is at his best when confronted with challenging marketing 


• Can communicate effectively with tcp management. 

^ Can apply liis entrepreneurial talents in a professional manner 
to a broad range of business situatitiN* 

The successful candidate will be aged 32 to 40* will have a university 
degree* preferably with postgraduate qualifications, and will already be 
earning a salary above ;C5,000. 

Please write In complete confidence to C. F. Allison* Managing Director 
(UK)* Booz * Allen & Hamilton* 1-5 New Bond Street, London* Wl. 
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The trend 
is to 

Wetp Offset 
and 

Fletcher’s 

lightweight 

papers 




Fletcher's lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
tho suitable medium for 
w€ib offset printing. Lack of 
bulk does not mean loss 
of presentation, for Fletcher's 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing as 
w ell as that of letterpress 
and photogravure. 

Flietcher printings are already 
w^ell known to the newspaper 
w/orld in the air editions of 
The Economist, The Times, The 
Daily Telegraph, The Guardian 
and The Spectator. 

Further information and 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
forwarded on request. 


fietcher 


ROBERT FLETCHER & SON LTD. 

.0. Box 10, Koortloy Paper Worka. Stonaelough. Radellffa. 
hnchaaiar. M2B 9CH Tal: Famworth 71241 (7 llRoe) Talax 63166 
don OtTieo : Cotumbio Houmo, Atdwyeh, WC2. Tal; 01*406 
.1/4. Talax 261063 , _ 

aneftattar OWca: I Coepar Srraat. M2 2iW Tal.* 061*236 6462 


East Africa. 
Explore it with us. 



Daly Super veto flights at S^pju. 


From Heathrow-London, East African, 
tha International Airline of East 
Africa jets you to Entebbe, Nairobi, 
Oar as Salaam and on to the fabulous 
game parks, exotic palm-fringed 
beaches and all the main centres of 
East Africa. 



Ask about: 

■ Group and Individual inclusive 
tours to East Africa from £ 183 
(Economy class) 

■ Our Safari Excursion Fare 
offering 14 days unlimited air travel 
within East Africa for only £58.7s 


■ Our onward jet connections to 
Zambia. Malawi, Mauritius. West 

Africa. Ethiopia. Somalia, Aden and 
the Orient. 

■ East African’s Super VC 10 
services to Paris. Frankfurt, Rome. 

Athens and Cairo. 


Contsci the experts, your Travel 
Agent, any BOAC office or 


mtf 


fAA OHiM: ■ 

LONDON: 29 Niw Bond St. W.1. P 

Til: 01 493 8973 b 

MANCHESTER: 406/7 MMckostor Royil 1 
EKliMmTtl:061 S34 64U/9 1 

BIRMINGHAM: Quion's CoHtgi Chaaibtri. 
38 b Nradin St. Tot: 021 643 0670 
GUS60W: 66 St. Vincint Strooi 
Til: 041 221 1696/9 




£sir 

)SS AFtnUM 

The AlrlbM tbet knewi Africa beat 


Accra Addis Ababa Aden Atbcaa Waatyra Baaibay Baiaaibara Caira 
DariaSalaaai Eatabba Fraakfart Haag Kqaa Karachi Kiaali legee Laadaa 
Lusaka Maaritiae Mat^adisha Nairobi Mdola Paris Raaw 
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We think 

every trading company 
ought to he in the 
deveiopment business 

rassHO-nAAi 

We don’t wait for business to come to us. We go 
out where the opportunities are and compete. 

In Mysore, India, we are one of the partners in a 
project to develop a 5-billion ton iron mining opera¬ 
tion. This is a joint Indian, U.S., and Japanese pro¬ 
ject. Nissho-Iwai’s part in this project consists not 
only of trading (importing ore for steel manufac¬ 
turers and exporting finished prodilcts) but also 
financial participation. Exactly what we would call 
“development." 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, 
selling,' commodity transactions, three-way trade, or 
cooperative ventures, Nissho-Iwai is geared to your 
trading needs. To serve you we maintain 75 over¬ 
seas offices in major world trading centres and 40 
offices at home. 



QRRRral Importars ii Exportara 


NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Mead Office; Imebashi. Higashi ku. Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 2 Tel: 628-4991'^8 (Area Code 01) 


Other offices In Paris, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, New York, 

Los Angeles, Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 60 other cities around the world. 
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international 
subscription 
service 

changing 

your 

address? 

then use this coupon 

As from until 

change my address to the following ; 


name 


address 


country zip code 


important! 

Please notify us 4 weeks in advance, 
also attach old address cut from 
Economist wrapper here 


Mail your instructions to : 

The Economist 
Subscription Department, 
New Mercury House, 

81-82 Farringdon Street, 
London EC4 


riu' 

I (onoinisi 



Ton-up boys. Hippies and Ravers—that's about all you seem 
to hear about young people these days. Talk about giving a dog 
a bad name... 

Of course, the other side of the picture isn't so newsworthy, 
naturally. But it's there. The unsung young. The decent, 
straight-forward young men and women trying to steer a 
steady course in a frighteningly unstable world. 

In the YMCA we know where the balance really lies. As 
Britain's oldest youth organisation we get a first-hand view of 
what young people today are really like and how much good 
there is within them. We know, too, just how much they need 
the sort of help that we provide-giving them a lead, setting 
standards they are looking for, showing them the worthwhile 
ways of living. 

The help we offer takes many forms. YMCA centres provide 
an active, up-to-date focus for social and sporting activities, 
including adventure activities like mountaineering, camping 
and sailind. We provide clubs for Servicemen, help for young 
immigrants, decent accommodation for young people away 
from home for the first time in their lives, and much more 
besides. 

We want to extend this truly Christian wcurk. Much of it is 
already self-eupporting, but we still need your help. A cheque 
in the post would gladden our hearts. And yours. 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCA'S 
112 Great Russell Street, London W.C.1. 
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(n TUNGSBAM 



INVEST FOR 
PROGRESS 


Increase of 
electricity 
consumption is a 
mark of progress 


PROGRESS = MORE UGHT 

TUNGSRAM supplies complete factories to produce lamps of all kinds: general 
service lamps and special incandescent lamps, fluorescent and other gas 

discharge lamps. 

Pliuns HAVE BEEN DEUVERED BY TUNGSRAM TO FOUR CONIINENIS 

To find out how profitable it would Ipe to establish a new plant to produce 
lamps in your countr y, request detailed information including feasibility reports 

from: 

United Incandescent Lamp and Electrical Co. Ltd. 

Budapest IV. VSci Ut 77. Hungary Cables: Tungsram, UJpest Telex: 682 

TUNGSRAM THE WORLD OVER 

TUNGSRAM <9 
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wherever 



wherever 
there isapolnt 
to be made 




wherever business has to be done- 
person to person-in world markets 


Pvt year basiaess In good hands... 

Dodwell are on the spot, ready to put your 
products on the map and give you top trading 
results. The men Aey employ are experts— 
speaking the languages and knowing every detail 
of local customs; they know what buying and 


selling techniques to use to get results and to make 
your name famous. They have made famous 
names famous the world over. Put your import 
or export business in their hands, let them take 
over the complete operation to give you excellent 
overseas trading results. 


DODWEU. 

a force in world trading 


DODWBU h COMPANY LIMITED. INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING. TRADING AND SNIPPING. 

HEAD OFFICE: IS FINSSURY CIRCUS. LONDON SCS 
Tdldphonc: S1-6SS 4iS40 ■ Tdidii: Ldndon Z7S11 (4 Mnw) 
BRANCHES, SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: 
Hong Kong, Japan. D.S.A.. Canada, Watt Garmany. 

Aualialia, Kanya, Uganda. Tanaama and India. 

Connactiona throughout tha world. H-w.ai 


•BtablishedlSOS 
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Pays for Pensions? 


There is no problem in Britain on which it is harder to 
get reasoned public discussion than that of old age pensions. 
The matter is uniquely overlaid with emotion, with suppcjsed 
party political advantage and with certain striall arithmetical 
complications, which require a few minutes’ applied thought 
for ordinary people to understand. But the appearance of 
Mr Crossman’s pensions scheme makes it important to ask 
as many people as possible—especially in influential places 
—please to undertake that mental exertion. If a few decisions 
of apparent detail go the right way between now and the 
scheme’s target date of implementation in April 1972, then 
the proposed project could be mildly beneficial to the well¬ 
being of the British people. If they gn the wrong way —so 
that the project becomes another porkbarrel for subsidising 
general consumption, financed by checking the gmwth of 
the most important existing form of personal saving—then 
another disheartening barrier will have been erected against 
any hopes of proper British economic recovery for a long 
time to come. A key rule for anybody looking to Britain’s 
course over the next decade and a half is that the country 
needs to switch up to 5 per cent of gross national product out 
of consumption into savings and investment. It will be tragic 
if politicians now do anything to start a long-term trend of 
resources still farther the other way. 

A main reason for saving in an advanced country is to be 
able to draw a retirement pension in old age. At pre.scnt, there 
are two forms of retirement pension in Britain. First, some 
£1,500 million a year is paid out in state pension^, under a 
scheme which brings with it no net saving at all. The money 
disbursed to the old people is exactly balanced by the money 
paid as contributions by people still in work. All recipients 
of so-called “ national insurance ” pensions, including retired 
managing directors, are thereby getting far more than they 
have actuarially paid for. 

Secondly, around £ i ,000 million a year is paid out under 
the rapidly expanding occupational pension schemes, 
organised by employers. About two-thirds of employed men 
(although only about 25 per cent of employed women) are 
now covered by these schemes, which—because the money 
saved for future disbursement is put in a proper fund— 
generated in 1967 net savings of over £800 million. This 
was more than a third of total [>ersonal savings in that year. 

On savings grounds, it would obviously be best if Britain 
now* switched the emphasis away from the non-savings-gcncra- 
ting state scheme to the savings-generating occupational 
schemes. The misfortune of this week’s white paper (Crnnd 
3883) is that Mr Crossman is enthusiastically switching the 


emphasis the other way. The minister has recognised that the 
old Beveridge state scheme failed to attract because the 
absurd device of a flat-rate contribution meant that the level 
of contribution could not be set high enough to provide 
adequate pensions without placing too great a burden on 
the lowest-paid contributors.” He is now correcting this by 
saying that 13^ per cent of most people’s caniings should be 
contributed to the state scheme (half paid by themselves, half 
by their employers), so that the scheme’s receipts, which will 
cover all other national insurance benefits besides pensions, 
will automatically rise as money earnings rise. Twenty years 
late, this at last provides Britain with exactly the sort of fiscal 
underpinning that was always needed to run the 194R* 
siylc welfare state—but it does so just as all sensible people 
ought to be realising that for the modem world the 1948-style 
welfare state is unfortunately the wrong model to have. 

The desirable model 

What model should one want for 1972 and after ? In 51 
weeks of the year, excepting only the week when pensions are 
in the news, it is respectable to say that contractual saving 
obviously needs to be increased in Britain; last year’s con¬ 
tinued consumer spree, de.spitc three mini-budgets and one 
maxi-one, proved that to the hilt. The most urgent require¬ 
ment for contractual saving is to see that people start saving 
again for their own old age. Relief of poverty among the exist¬ 
ing aged should be a separate, and tax-financed matter. 

The best development would be for all workers below 
middle-age to be in adequate, properly funded, savings- 
generating, transferable pension schemes. The Government 
should say that any workers not adequately covered in private 
schemes of this sort must be covered through a state super¬ 
annuation scheme, which, ideally, should involve slightly 
more onerous terms for employers than they could usually 
get through the commercial market. This state .super¬ 
annuation scheme should be properly funded (i.e., should 
run for the next 20 years a sizeable annual .surplus), and 
the fund should be invested in equities (which should make 
possible with-profits policies for contributors, who.se pension 
.should thereby rise with inflation and industrial growth). 

To pay the pensions of the existing old, and of any of 
the middle-aged who could not actuarially qualify in time 
for adequate retirement benefits, a quite separate .social 
security tax, expressed as a percentage of earnings, should 
be levied on all employers and employees, whether they 
were in the funded national superannuation scheme or con¬ 
tracted out of it. 





It 
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Then; can be dispute about how the proceeds of this 
social security tax should be distributed. But it would not be 
wickedly reactionary to say that, after a cettain period, 
new' pensioners should have to show proof of i^d if they 
were to draw out more than they have actuiirially paid 
for. More discriminate use of existing social secilrity money 
really is required in a country where the average income of 
old age pensioners is around two-thirds of national average 
incomes (which, given that the retired have some smaller 
commitments and expenses than those in work, is less 
inegalitarian than most people suppose), but where some large 
patches of poverty—especially among elderly widows and 
spinsters—are appalling. Four fifths of widows over 6o arc 
right down near the national poverty line. Newly retiring 
merchant bankers aren’t. 

The Crossman scheme 

Mr Orossman has launched his scheme on a tack that Is quite 
oppo.sed lb this de.sirable framework in loudly stated principle 
(he ha.s this week been inveighing against needs tests with the 
most <)ld-fa.shioned ferv'our), but that fortunately may have 
.some contacts with it in actual practice;. Its centrepiece Is a 
national superannuation scheme which is rather ably tailored 
to c(jver gaps inadecjuately served by mo.st presemt employers’ 
schemes ; it de.s<*rves particular praise for its provisions for 
working women and widows. The main fiscal tmuble is that 
the new state superannuation .scheme is not to b<' funded. 
More than all of the money that should have gone into a 
s«i\’ings fund is to be used for the three usual social twists in 
a state .scheme : to help low-wage workers, the middle-aged 
and existing pensioners. As a fair judgment on these: 

(a) The bias towards the low'er-paid is smaller than was 
proposed in earlier Labour documents. It will largely help 
working w'omen, who are discriminated against in more com¬ 
mercial schemes. It should not be loo .strongly attacked. 

lb) rhe .special aid for the middle-aged is also con¬ 
siderably—and rather bravely—lower than had once been 
expected. Nobody w'ill get a full new scheme pension until 
JO years after the scheme’s target date of implementation 
in 1972. This means that notice has had to bt; .served on 
everybody aged over 42 that they will not get full benefits 
from the project ; since they are probably the only el<*ctors 
wlu) think deeply about pensions, this rather mars its political 
altraclions. Nevertheless, a jo-yeai maturity is shorter than 
mo.st commercial schemes would aim at. 

(c) The big promised dLsbursenKTit - and, frankly, the 
one utterly irresponsible section of the while paper - is the 
commitment that after next session’s social insurance bill 
“ the Government will be bound by statute ” to incrca.s<' 
('xisting rates of pensions (both old scheme and new stdieme) 
every other autumn by at least the amoiinl which prices have 
ri.seii. There are oth<'r promises (fortunately non-statu lory) 
that u.sually these increa.sc's will be even larger, and that 
war pensions and .supplementary benefits will invariably be 
d(*alt w'ith at the .same time. It is no good saying that in 
piactice pensions always have eventually been raised in line 
with national living standards. Governments hitherto have 
been able to cluKwe their moment— and their choice would 


Postal strike 

Bocausa of tha ona-day atrika of post offica workars in London 
and othar larga towns on Thursday, delays are likely in- tfia 
arrival of postal subscription copies of The Economist this 
weak. Wa have tried to taka every posaibla step to expedite 
deliveries, and wa hope that the number of readers who suffer 
can be kept to a minimum. 


not normally fall on every other autumn^ the moment when, 
from past experience, sterling generally is subject to its 
greatest sea.sonal strain and when annual bargaining is 
apt just to Ik; rising to its inflatioAa^ peak. As the first 
consequence of this huckstering, Mr Grossman has already 
been persuaded virtually to promise that the first such rise 
in existing pensions will come next autumn—just when the 
import prior deposits scheme and statutory wage restraints 
will both be ending, and when Germany will have finished 
its .September election so that everybody will again be talk¬ 
ing of possible iipvaluation of the mark. Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first drive mad. So apparently do the 
gnomes. 

Financed by inflation ? 

Since money is not created merely by muttering such formulae 
as '' this is a pay-as-you-go project,” it is important that 
(K'opU; should realise that there arc only three sources from 
which the funds required for these three “social biases” for 
the proposed Crossman scheme can come. One is by not 
giving the .scheme a proper savings fund ; resort to this trick 
has already been decided. The other two are either by giving 
recipients of Crossman pensions less than they would get 
under proper actuarial .schemes, or else by hidden resort to 
inflationary financing. 

I'he bargain which contributors will get under the 
Clrossman scheme hits, in fact, been rather overplayed in 
some press comments this week. At the bottom end of the 
.scale, it is not proven that the proposed benefits, even by 
1992, will lift people above the level where “they will not 
need ” supplementary benefit. If the scheme had been intro¬ 
duced in 1948, the lowest grades of the first batches of “ new' 
.scheme” pensioners by 1968 would have got £6 12s a 
week. That is above the £4 los that they were otherwise 
allowed to draw in 1968 without means test, but not 
lU'cessarily above what some drew in total means-tested 
supplementary benefits (including rent allowances) even then. 
.\iul, of course, by 1992 the official definition of the poverty 
line will be nearer to the then average wage than £6 12s 
is to the average wage now. If the Grossman scheme were 
the last word (which it won’t be), it is fair judgment that 
the poorer .segment of retirement pensioners would still be 
drawing mcans-lcsted supplementary benefits right the way 
through the next 50 years. And quite right too. 

At the other end of the scale, there is little doubt that some 
people at or over the scheme’s ceiling wage of about £33 a 
week (or about £1,700 a year) at 1968 prices could get a 
belter deal from private pensions funds than is now promised 
to them for their maximum contribution. This will 
not matter, however, provided they (or, rather, their 
employers) are allowed freely to contract out into commercial 
schemes. Which brings one to the most important ^int of 
all: namely the extent to which this scheme might be 
financed by hidden lesort to inflation. 

There has been some suggestion this week that the 
Grossman .scheme should have an immediate deflationary 
effect, because one of its tables suggests that the scheme 
might start with an annual surplus of £398 million in 
1972-73, declining to a deficit only 15 years later. This is 
mistaken. The immediate inflationary effect of the scheme 
should be measured by (a) the real net surplus (if any) in its 
early years, minus (b) the part of this surplus bogusly credited 
by an artificial excess in the Exchequer contribution, minus 
(c) any diminution in the rate of growth of the net savings 
that would have otherwise have occurred through occupa¬ 
tional pensions schemes. On these points : 

(a) The argument that the ’scheme will run in surplus 
for 15 years is based on the assumption that nobody will 
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contract out of it. The Government actuary mentions in small 
print diat if the 5^ million people who are contracted out 
of the present graduated scheme also contracted partially 
out of the Crossman scheme, then each i per cent of such 
reduction in their contributions would reduce the period of 
growth of the fund by about years. There certainly should 
be some contracting out, and by more than i per cent each 
side, and one hopes by a growing number of firms (with more 
than 5^ million workers) as occupational schemes expand. 
Moreover, the surplus in the fund in its early years is expected 
to come largely from an increase in contributions by em¬ 
ployers, which the white paper agrees ‘implies an increasir 
of about J per a^nt in total labi^ur costs” so that there may 
be ''a small adverse impact on the balance of payments 
when the new scheme begins.” This is hardly genuine saving. 

(b) To make things worse, the postulated £398 million 
surplus in 1972-73 Ls accounted for mainly by a £367 million 
special contribution from the Exchequer. Mr Grossman’s 
argument here is that the Exchequer subsidises the present 
flat rate national insurance scheme by about 18 per cent, 
so that it can jolly well finance his expanding and dynamic 
scheme by the same amount. But this “ dynamic ” nature 
of his scheme means that the Exchequer contribution will 
rise by more than it otherwise would have done. 

(c) Finally, there is the iTal worry that the Government 
may sc^ek to keep a tight grip against contracting out. Firms 
whose workers mostly earn much above* the national average 
will certainly have an incentive to contract out so far as they 
are permitted to. Not only will all their workers earning over 
£1,700 a year (at 1968 prices) generally be able to buy 
better private pensions insurance for their compulsory contri¬ 
butions. Employers of such people certainly will, because* 
the Gn)ssman scheme will oblige them to pay 63 per cent 


on all of their payroll, right up to 63 per cent of the manag¬ 
ing director’s £20,000 a year. The Government may resist 
this contracting out, on the grounds that it will help to hasten 
the day when the Crossman scheme will show' a nominal 
deficit. But each firm that goes into an occupational scheme 
will be entering the savings-generating arena, while the state* 
scheme will be generating no real net savings at all. 

The ” concordat ” which the Government hopc.s to nego¬ 
tiate with representatives of occupational schemes, may not 
be finally settled until after tfie ptobable passage of the bill 
in 1970, although l)efore the scheme’s projected D-day in 
1972. It may therefore be a task for a Conservative govern¬ 
ment, if one comes back in the general election tliat Ls due 
in or before the spring of 1971. The Conservatives’ policy 
should be: 

(1) To encourage as many firms as possible to contract 
out into adequate, transferable schemes in the savings- 
generating private pensions sector. 

(2) To raise compulsory contributions in the state schenu*, 
so that it, too, generates some real net savings from the 
beginning. 

(3) Above all, to say that they will immediately repeal 
any clause in the bill which statutorily obliges a government 
to increase existing old age pensions every other autumn- 
thus increasing the probability of a sterling crisis every other 
autumn too. 

If thes(' amendments are made, there are^ grounds for 
hope that the Grossman scheme might do good, especially 
because of the benefits it rightly promises to older women. But, 
frankly and sadly, there* is more ground for fearing that this 
old-fashioned welfare state encyclical will do net harm to the 
national economy. 

For further detaib of Cmnd 388^, see pa^e 36 



What Ted Is Up To 

For ail the hue and cry, he has persuaded his party, so far, to mark time 
on immigration—and that is quite an achievement 


Mr Heath has diisappointed much liberal opinion in Britain- - 
and infuriated its emotional fringe—by making yet another 
speech on immigration. The political aiithmetic of that is 
unlikely to worry him unduly: everyone assumes that for 
every liberal vote lost by speaking forcefully on immigration, 
several more illiberal votes arc gained, particularly from the 
working class. Mr Heath’s record in the 1966 election cam¬ 
paign .saves him from being su.spcctcd by any sensible person 
of deliberately exploiting racial prejudice. But it does not 
save him from the equally serious charges that his speeches 
on immigration tend to increase tension between the races, 
and that he is forced into making them bexaust! he is a weak 
leader unable to control the extremists in his own party. 
As Mr Heath is most likely to be the next prime minister, the 
outlook for the country would be ver\’ bleak if he really 
were that sort of man. 

But is he ? Superficially, there is some substance to the.se 
charges. Like Mr Wilson, Mr Heath i.s a leader who is prone 
to regard party unity as the first and overriding consideration. 
He has got him.sclf into some dreadful tangles in the House 
of Commons, particularly over race relations, by attempting 
to avoid divisions which would either give the impression 
that the party was split or deepen the differences w'hich 
patently existed. Mr Heath believes that the country will 
never vote for a divided parly, such as the Labour parly 
wa.s under Mr Gaitskell. Again like Mr Wilson, he therefore 


believes it is e.ssential t^hat the pr(*.s(*nlation of his policies 
.should be tailored to ensure the maximum of party unity. 
The more he claims that his immigration policy has remained 
consistent since he wrote the Tory manifesl(^ in March iqfifi, 
the more he proves this point. 

But what disturbed many people alxiul his speech at 
Walsall last Saturday (see page 42) was the spectacle of 
.Mr Enoch Powell joining the Tor\' activists from the Midland.s 
in a standing ovation after it. This was thought to mean that 
Mr Heath w'as finally dancing to Mr Powell’s tune and 
drastically toughening Tory policy. When Mr Heath insisted 
that his immigration policy had not changed, and jx'ople 
actually read the 1966 manifesto and his speeches of last 
year, they had gnidgingly to admit that he was right. But 
that did not explain w'hy the Tory militants cheered .so loudly 
for the same old, chewcd-ov«*r policy. It had to be beeausi* the 
whole tone of his speech was so much toughei that the\ really 
did believe that they were hearing .something new'. The truth 
is, of course, that party militants neither n*a(l nor remember 
the speeches of their leaders with any more accuracy than 
anyone else. But the Tories at Walsall were also victims 
of a bit of a confidence trick. By demanding that the 
Government legislate on his propo.sal.s by August, Mr Heath 
introduced into the presentation of his old policies a spurious 
concept of urgency. It was, undoubtedly, what the .Midlands 
Tories wanted to hear. 
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The fact that Mr Heath was neither then, noi* subsequently 
this week on television, able even to guess at how much his 
proposals would actually reduce immigration—^which is what 
most ^Midlands Tories want—gave the wouncUtf Mr Wilson 
and Mr Callaghan an opportunity to hit back. Immigration 
can only be drastically reduced by excluding the immediate 
families of immigrants who arc already here, but Mr Heath 
has rightly, and decently, turned his back on that Powellitc 
solution. His proposals would, therefore, exclude very few new 
immigrants and it might have been supposed that there would 
be no more ludicrous sight than Parliament solemnly legislat¬ 
ing to prevent a few thousand phoney fianc6s entering Britain 
every year—which, of course, the wounded Mr Callaghan 
announced on Thursday is precisely what the Government 
now proposes to do. Maybe it will help to convince the people 
that Mr Heath meets in the Midlands that the Government 
has at last “ got a grip ” on the situation ; if so they arc 
easily convinced. There is, therefore, some justification for 
Mr Callaghan’s criticism that Mr Heath had employed the 
tricks of a .salesman ; whether they were the “ shabby ” 
tricks of a salesman “ selling shoddy goods ” rather depends 
on what one thinks of Mr Callaghan’s behaviour—and on 
how one thinks Tory policy might have developed without 
Mr Heath. 

It has been the Tory party in the country, not at West¬ 
minster, that has always made the running on immigration. 
It was pressure from the constituency associations on Tor)' 
Central Office which eventually forced a reluctant Mr Butler 
to agree to the original Commonwealth Immigration Act f)f 
1962. Tory leaders listen to such representations with some 
care for their mass organisation is a superb sounding board 
of general public opinion at constituency level. The Tory 
party has set the pace on immigration ever since, and their 
concentration on this is.sue has done .something to intensify 
public feeling about immigration in the past f«*w years. By 
illuminating an appalling problem while it is still controllable, 
they may actually have performed an ugly public service. 
That is, at least, their view. What is not arguable is that 
every major initiative on immigration policy has come from 
the Tories, and invariably the Labour party has felt obliged 
to react to Tory demands to avoid falling too far behind in 
electoral popularity. Deplorable as this may be it is a fact, 
and it means that what the Tory party accepts as a reasonable 
and practicable policy is critical for future racial harmony. 

Mr Heath’s remarkable achievement as leader of the 
Tory party is that, despite all this and the explosion of 
Powcllism too, he has been able to contain Tory immigration 
policies to what they were in March 1966. It is not a claim 
that Mr Wilson could make on behalf of the Labour party. 
Those who deplored the policies of the Tory nianifc.sto will 
not think this much of an achievement. But consider the 
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alternatives. Had the Tories had a Gaitskcll-type leader who 
stood and fought the growing demand for tougher immigra¬ 
tion policies right down the line, the chances arc that he 
would have been overthrown to pAvent a party split, or the 
party would have split in actual fact. Had he been overthrown, 
the new leader would not have repeated his predecessor’s 
mistakes (and who would that new leader have been ?) and 
the Tories would now be committed to an infinitely worse 
immigration policy. From experience, it would only have been 
a matter of time before that became national policy. Had 
the party split, a considerable political force led by some very 
respectable-looking firoplc would now be actively and openly 
drumming up prejudice in many constituencies. Perhaps, had 
he been given a free choice, Mr Heath might not have made 
so many speeches on immigration in the past tw'o years. 
In that sense, he has been pushed into making immigration a 
major political issue by some of the nastiest elements in his 
own party. So his critics can say that his behaviour is that 
of a weak man. What they cannot deny is that he has 
persuaded his party to stand still, and not to go over to 
unrepentant Powellism: as things arc, that is the sign of a 
humane and skilful politician. 

Of course, it has been done at a price, and very considerable 
risks arc involved. The price that many of those who devote 
their lives to improving relations between the races deplore 
most is that such speeches as Mr Heath’s at Walsall, however 
sincerely meant to control the political dangers, arc injurious 
to the creation of the calm and tolerant public atmosphere 
which is essential for the alleviation of racial problems. There 
must be much sympathy for that point of view, although 
there is much of the chicken and the egg about it. It mu.st 
be infinitely depressing for the coloured immigrants who arc 
law abiding, hard working and good family men—which Is 
what most of them arc—to hear themsc'lves being continuously 
discussed by politicians as a problem: as a present or future 
blight on the country. It says much for their personal 
qualities—and for the future racial harmony of this country— 
that despite such provocation their own militant immigrant 
organisations can make no headway among them. For that 
the country must thank its lucky stars, but politicians, 
including Mr Heath, really should try to remember, 
particularly when they are addressing their own parties, that 
immigrants can both read the papers and understand what is 
said on the telly, and that colour ls their problem too. Some of 
them, of course, will actually be relieved that further 
immigration will be stopped before it makes life even more 
difTicult for themselves. 

But the greatest risk of all in the way that the immigrant 
question has been publicly discussed up to now is that 
tougher anti-immigration measures might be bid up, not so 
much between the Tory and I..abour parties, but within the 
Tory party itself. There were moments last year when it 
looked very possible that the Tory party might be stampeded 
into something like the beginnings of the compulsory 
repatriation of the immigrant communities. Mr Heath stopped 
that shameful nonsense with his speech at the party con¬ 
ference at Blackpool. The consistency of his record suggests 
that he would stop it if any such pressure began to build 
up again. It is important that he should, for any slippage 
now, beginning with dependants, would completely nullify 
his achievement of the past three years. That achievement 
will not commend itself to those who sec politics—and even 
race reladons—in the simple, idealistic tenns that it is better 
to fight and lose a good cause than win a rather tarnished one 
by stealth. But those who'see politics for what they are will 
be encouraged by the way that Mr Heath has so far 
h^dled his party over race relations to believe that he will 
make a good prime minister. As'that is what he is almost cer¬ 
tain to it is something to be thankful for. 
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Another End of the Line 

After a long period of drift in post office labour relations, the cabinet was 
right to make Mr Stonehouse stand firm in the present dispute. But 
were overseas telegraphists unlucky to be situated at the end of the line 7 


The Government had to stand up to I'humlay s one-day 
strike by 93,000 postal workers in 19 major cities and the 
continuing ban on postmen's overtime, for both national wd 
post olfice reasons. The national reason was the fear that 
another surrender by a public sector industry now could 
spark off the same appalling consequences as did last July’s 
surrender on the railways. The surge in all earnings rates in 
the second half of last year, making 1968's pace of wage 
inflation the highest for twelve years, stands as testimony to 
that. This determination by supporters of incomes policy in 
the cabinet was strengthened, not weakened, by the fact that 
Mr Stonehouse, the Postmaster-General, is known to be one 
of the ministers who thinks that the whole incomes policy 
should be put into the dustbin, because it is politically so 
inconvenient. Mr Jenkins and Mrs Castle (to whom praise 
is due on this occasion) could not allow that rot to spread 
among their colleagues. Nor could the country. 

The post office reason for resistance is that the Government 
has been more than usually soft to post office workers for 
some years past, and these successive surrenders have been 
very ill-rewarded. The industry is riddled w'iih restrictive 
practices : part of the trouble alM)iit the two-tiei jXLst was 
that the Postm;istcr-General himself had not been told that 
postmen in different areas had demarcationist rules about on 
which deliveric's they would and would not carr>^ seconcl- 
elass mail. It is entirely in line with this mess that on 
Thursday afternoon he. plainly had not been told what parts 
of that two-tier post he could legally suspend in an 
emergency cither. 

This week’s trouble, however, arexse because of a pay 
claim by 3,500 overseas telegraphists. And it is a fair 
question whether it Wiis these telegraphists’ jxruliar mis¬ 
fortune to be standing in the firing line when the cabinet 
at last decided to get tough. 

This summer civil .servants, including the post office men, 
got another 5 per cent wage rise. The 3,500 oversea.s 
telegraphists did not, because they believed that they could 
get more by negotiating on their own. They have not, and 
are now blaming the union for advising them on the wrong 
tactics. To keep them in his union, and to prevent them 
deserting wholesale to the rival Post Office Engineering Union, 
Mr Tom Jackson, the general secretary of the Union of Post 
Office Workers, has bc'cn obliged to take an increasingly 
militant line—and involve all those* other postal workers 
who couldn’t care less about the telegrapliLsts. 

Unlike the lalx>u»- intensive* parts of the* postal .se*rvicc*, 
where machines can bring substantial savings, the tcle- 

commnnications side is not generally overmanned. It is 
already highly mechanisexl ; but any surplus labour from 
more automation (the extension of STD for example) is 

quickly absorbed in ihv. natural rate of gnjwth of tele¬ 
communications, and the high wastage rate of staff, 

particularly among women telephonists, 

One reason for the cabinet's stubbornness ovci the 
telegraphists’ pay is that their claim is for a straight ]jay rise 
dressed up as a productivity deal. Both sides agreed on a 
ba.sic 5 per cent incre^ise in wage rates On top of this the 
past office ha.s been offering an extra 2 per cent for more 
efficient working. The union wants 5 per cent now with the 
option to negotiate a separate, bigger award for productivity 
aften\'ard.s. The post office says 7 per cent or nothing. 


because* the sco|)e for higher productivity is in fact very small. 

What savings there art*, hinge on the rcintnxiuction of the 
OTRU (oversc:as tape relay unit)—to the layman, a scnii- 
autoniaiic form of transmitter. In 1967 the post office made 
one of its not infrequent errors of judgment and decided to 
take it out of commission and replace it with more advanced 
equipment. This did not work as well as expected ; and 
the t(*lcgraphists have as a result been averaging about eight 
hours' overtime a week, which has boosted their pay packets 
considerably. The post office wants to bring tlie old machine 
back, which will cut overtime by an average oi two hours a 
week. To the telegraphists this means that the pay rise offered 
by tfie post office will give them only an extra los or so a 
week in their pay packets. They say that they must be paid 
extra to compensate for the reintroduction of OTRU. The 
Ciov«;rninent says that lliey have already been paid foi the 
original introduction of O'l'RU, in a wage rise back bcfon- 
1967. 

The union has been making militant noises about extend¬ 
ing the strike. Thunxlay’s was confined to the main post offices 
in major towns. If it were extended, big business would 
continue to be much less adversely affected than Mr Jackson 
tfioiight it would be ; it relies largely nowadays on automatic 
telephones and telex. The general public might suffer more. 
How much Ls debatable. The essential |K>st office services 
could be handled by the 23,000 branch ciffices which alreadv 
do more than half the post office’s over-the-counter business, 
and there could be other arrangements for handing out 
pensions and .so forth. Some leaders at the post olfice say that 
it lakes six months to recover from a one-day stoppage ; 
but that LS the diigc usually sung by men accustomed to 
giving in. Mr Stonehouse’s own utterances have not exactly 
underplayed the damage* done by Thursday’s interruption. 
But, on the other side, there is already a good deal of 
resistance within the union to further action. Mr Jackson is 
not leading a unitcdi team. 

On practical grounds, the cabinet has picked as good 
an issue for a showdown as any. If it moves Mr Jackson’s 
3,500 telegraphists to another union, it would not be a bad 
thing to have more of the technically orientated staff of the 
post office in one union, and pexstmen in another. 
Few postmen up and down the country will really want to 
go on .sacrificing either overtime earnings (through bans) 
or total daily earnings (by sporadic strikes) for the beautiful 
eyes of these office wallahs, who are often better paid than 
themselves. But the corollary, of course, is that, now this 
gesture of defiance has been made, another sudden caving-in 
by the Government would have the direst results. The post 
office is today in the state in which the railways were immedi¬ 
ately after the Guillebaud award (and which they may now 
jigairi be after Penzance), in which the electricity industry was 
for some time in the early 1960s, and in which the tally 
clerks at London docks are today: the position in which 
productivity Ls appallingly low because of a general belief 
within the union that nobody will resist anything they 
seriously demand, that there is no risk of an answering boo 
to their goose. That is no way to run a post office. Since so 
many eyes arc turned nowadays to the way in which the 
British Government manages its own labour force, the cabinet 
hits been right to tell Mr Stonehouse that it is no way to run 
a country either. 
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School for Scandal 

The minority of LSE students have taken revolutionary demonstration one 
fruitless step farther. They will have to get themselves off the hook—but 
Dr Adams's staff should still help them 


During the Christmas vacation, nine steel gates were installed 
inside the London School of Economics, so that the authorities 
could open oi close various parts of the school independently. 
They did this because the advocates of student power hatd 
threatened more than once to take the place over. Last 
Friday, after a vote had overturned a student union decision 

the previous dayi a group of students destroyed most of 
the gates. The director of LSE, Dr Walter Adams, then, 
properly, closed the school. 

The LSE had been formally closed, but occupied by 
students, enuring the weekend of the anti-Vietnam war 
demonstration last October 27th. Since then, both students 
and staff had expected that Dr Adams might be moved to 
take a stronger .stand against the proponents of revolutionary 
socialism. On Monday this week a couple of hundred students 
(out of :^,ooo) marched to the LSE in protest against the 
closure, to find it ringed by police. Terrible threats were 
uttered by the revolutionaries of disruption in many more 
universities unless Dr Adams caved in. But as a signal for 
the student millennium, the closure of LSE appears to have 
lit only a very slow burning fuse. It may fizzle out completely, 
with no more than a last gesture from the students designed 
to save a few faces—for the moment. There would be more 
hope of prolonged peace if the authorities could bring 
themselves to salvage some of the students’ precious dignity 
for them. But such an amicable conclusion is, this time, 
probably impossible. 

For the fir.st time in two years of large-scale student 
protests, .serious damage has been done to property in a 
British university by its students. It might be argued that 
rifling the vice-chancellor’s files, as the students at Birmingham 
University did last term, is more objectionable than smashing 
up LSE’s gates. It is, however, less violent. There is an 
overwhelming feeling in Britain that student violence must 
now be punished. Some students will be dealt with by the 
courts: alwut ;^o went before the magistrates as a result of 
Friday's riot. LSE secured a court injunction on Thursday 
against thirteen people (six of them from overseas). 
But some students will have to be dealt with by LSE 
itself. It is im|X).ssible for LSE to abdicate all respon¬ 
sibility to the courts, and it would be wrong to take no action 
against the troublemakers. The authorities .should probably 
riKsticatc the worst offenders. But if this sour business is 
handled badly, any .settlement of the immediate problem— 
getting L.SE reopened and working peaceably—will be 
short-lived. Those who urge the authorities to have a 
showdown with the militants should remember just what 
this can cost. At E.ssex University last year, the vice- 
chancellor, Dr Albert Sloman, expelled three students in 
what w-as thought to be an arbitrary manner, with 
unnecessarily disruptive results. 

A few student extremists, with some elderly adherents, 
arc .seriously dedicated to the destruction of their universities, 
as a step on the improbable road to destroying the present, 
liberal society. It will be a bad defeat for that society if 
the administrators, who arc if anything over-convinced of" 
the students’ revolutionary aim.s, should fail to match the 
students’ tactics with a little diplomacy of tlieir own. The 
stake is the^^alty of the overwhelming majority of students, 
a foolish pil^pbrtion of which will join with the militants if 
the authorfti^S^and staff do not take trouble lyith them and 


their own particular, less ambitious worries. 

The majority of LSE students were against smashing the 
gales. They are also against retaking LSE by force. It is 
important to keep repeating this, since the anti-student 
backlash in all classes is not selective. But LSE is vulnerable 
to disruption because protest, demonstration, and organisation 
are so much laboratory practice for many of the courses it 
teaches. It is also peculiarly open to militant action because it 
is in the centre of London, with a reserve of students at 
other colleges from whom the militants can recruit. (Though 
on Monday night the diehard LSE squatters at the University 
of London Union were finally evicted by rugby-playing 
medical students ; the anti-intelligentsia had struck back at 
last.) 

LSE is also vulnerable because it has expanded fast, and 
contains a large number of young dons who have not been 
absorbed into the school’s establishment. A few of these 
have behaved with a contemptible irresponsibility towards 
their young and green students* and with the most bare-faced 
disloyalty to their employers. The authorities are now to 
bring at least three junior staff before a disciplinary committee. 
Many of the others, understandably but regrettably, have 
disappeared to get on with their own work while the school 
Is closed, leaving the students without their natural mediators 
with the authorities. A few dons were conscientious enough 
to keep in contact without conniving at tlie revolutionaries’ 
foolish schemes. It is up to them to warn their students of 
the danger of a backlash from the public—which has now, in 
fact, been given the official go-ahead by the Secretary of 
State for Education, Mr Edward Short. Mr Short fulminated 
against the LSE ''thugs,” as he called them, in the Commons 
on Wednesday, saying what many an irate parent and tax¬ 
payer must have said seeing the whole business on the fireside 
telly. What was worrying about Mr Short’s righteous anger 
were the apparent hints to local authorities to start interfering, 
by cutting students’ grants, whether their recipients were 
rioters or not. It is to be hoped that the local authorities 
have more sense than that. 

Ten years ago, British university authorities were 
immovably uninterested in student protest and student 
representation. Since then, in progressive institutions such 
as LSE in particular, some very well-intentioned efforts have 
been made to change their constitutions to suit the students' 
demands and needs. It is important that such intentions 
continue to be in evidence. But academics are not as thick- 
skinitcd as labour relations officers in industry, and many 
have been utterly dismayed by the violent behaviour and 
utterances of their pupils. LSE will not be reopened until 
the board of governors is convinced that there is no danger 
to life or property. With their exams due to begin in April, 
the students would be foolish not to reassure Dr Adams on 
that point as soon as possible, and get access again to the 
books in the LSE’s superb library. Both sides could then 
argut: it out about the offending gates in something bearing a 
better resemblance to tranquil, academic peace—at least until 
the next time. On Thursday evening a ” militant march ” 
of students to the LSE was due to take place. At best, this 
could delay the reopening of the school. At worst, it could 
degenc^egte into another unproductive struggle with the 
luckless police. The revolutionaries do not mind either result: 
that is why they are wrong and must be lieaten. 
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Why Franco is Worried 

General Franco's proclamation of a state of emergency confirms his 
government as a weak, not a strong, one 


The official explanation of General Franco’s decision to 
impose a state of emergency in Spain for three months is 
that agitation has been organised to bring Spain “into a 
process of world subversion.” But it seems unlikely that 
the trouble from students in Madrid and Barcelona to which 
this refers fully explains the clampdown. Certainly the 
^vemment has a numbttr of other problems on its hands, 
including the industrial unrest in the Asturias Coalfields and 
the growth of the illegal trade unions in the north, as well 
as pressure for more local autonomy from the Basques. 
There has been a state of emergency in one province since 
last August, when Basque separatists shot the police chief 
of San Sebastian. But the situation at the moment is certainly 
no more serious than it was last year. If anything it is less so. 

The government was wielding extensive powers even 
before the proclamation of the state of emergency. Last year 
the law against banditry and terrorism was brought back 
into operation for the first time since the civil war, so that 
political trials were being held before military courts. 
Now General Franco has gone farther. The police have 
been given powers to search without warrants, to move 
people to different parts of the country, and to hold suspects 
indefinitely. Pre-censorship of the press, which had been 
abolished in the press law of 1966, has now been resumed, 
and there has been a waive of arrests. In Barcelona one 
report suggests that over 3t>o people arc in custody, though 
it is impossible to be sure, for the papers are forbidden to 
mention arrests. It seems probable that this vast over-reaction 
stems more from the fear of future disorder than from the 
latest student demonstrations, and that it also illustrates the 
regime’s own internal strcssc:s. 

The government plans to publish shortly the new labour 
law which has been promised for the last two years, and 
that could set off new trouble. The new law may be slightly 
more liberal than the existing one, but the differences will 
probably be marginal. Almost certainly there will be no 
changes on the two major points to which opposition has 
been striingest. The vertical structure in which both manage¬ 
ment and employees arc represented by one officially 
sponsored syndicate or union will remain, and so will 
government control of union officials through the one per¬ 
mitted political organisation, the National Movement. 

This is an issue which could well unite the students and 
industrial workers, as happened in Paris last May. When 
Spanish student demonstrations started on a large scale about 
four years ago, the main impetus behind them was the 
demand for independent student unions, although students’ 
demands have grown since then. Nonetheless independent 
unions still have a major emotional significance for them, 
and a continued ban could provoke real trouble. But if 
the regime was merely worried by student reactions and 
nothing more, it could have limited itself to closing the 
.universities at Barcelona and Madrid, where most of the 
militants are concentrated. 

The main industrial discontent is concentrated in northern 
Spain in such centres as Barcelona and Bilbao. Wages are 
relatively high in this area, but there is a longstanding dislike 
of control from the centre, and .socialist and anarchist 
traditions. It is here that the illegal trade unions—the 
“ comisioncs obreras ”—are strongest, though they are also 
fairly powerful in Madrid. Their reaction to the preservation 
of the official syndicates could k»e bellicose. 


The regime itself now appears divided, and widespread 
disorder could provoke a reaction from the army. General 
Franco has kept himself in ]x>wer for the last 30 years by 
playing off the various elements in the coalition he built up 
during the civil war; the army, the church and the Falange. 
Now these groups are divided between and inside themselves. 
There are rivalries among the army officers. In the Ciatholic 
hierarchy there is some visible dislike of the Opus Dei move¬ 
ment, who.se members, including the key economic ministers, 
seem above all to be conceited with efficiency and with 
bringing Spain into the common market. The bishop also 
face pressure from the younger priests who do not want the 
church to be identified with the regime and who have been 
trying to build up contact with industrial workers. 

The Falange, which still stands for a modified corporate 
state, dislikes the Opus Dei for its capitalist attitude and has 
bitterly opposed any liberalistition of the labour laws that 
would take jobs from its members. The cement of loyalty 
to General Franco which listed to hold these group more 
or less together has been weakened by the realisation that he is 
now 76 and certainly not immortal, and there has been 
jockeying for position after his demise. With the passage of 
time, there is less force in the argument that any government 
is preferable to the known horrors of civil war. 

Cabinet changes have been in the air for .some time, and 
General Franco may be planning to separate the two posts 
he himself holds by appointing a prime minister, who would 
work under his eye while he remained head of state. But if 
he does make this move, it would bring some of the conflicts 
between the various groups to a head, for each of the potential 
prime ministers has his enemies. The vice-president, Admiral 
Carrero Blanco, Is disliked by the minister of the interior. 
General Vega, and by the church ; and the minister of 
information, Sr Fraga Iribamc, has the same enemies. The 
foreign minister, Sr Casticlla, is unpopular with the hard¬ 
liners because of his part in introducing the law on religious 
freedom in 1966. 

The monarchists’ rivalries arc equally bitter, with the 
expulsion from Spain in Dccenribcr of the Garlist candidate, 
and the recent open quarrel fn^tween the Bourbons, l>)n 
Juan and his son Don Juan Carlos. Don Juan Carlos said 
in December that he would be prepared to take the throne 
during his father’s lifetime if he was offen^d it ; this opened 
up a new split among the monarchists. The state, of 
emergency may make it ea.sier for General Franco cither to 
choose a prime minister or to name Don Juan Carlos as 
his successor when he leaves office, while preventing the 
disappointed factions from making trouble. When the latc.st 
student riots broke out in Barcelona, it was reported that the 
area’s military governor had tried to send troops to the 
city but was prevented from doing so by the civil governor. 
General Franco may well have introduced his emergency 
laws in an attempt to forestall similar conflicts of authority 
at national level. 

It seems Spain’s state of emergency is less a reaction to 
the most recent student disorders than a reflection of the 
government’s fear of more trouble later on. The Franco 
coalition is breaking up partly because the succession issue 
is looming lai^er all the time, and because the groups inside 
the government no longer feel that loyalty to Cicncral Franco 
is crucial. The need to resort to tough new powers indicates 
not a strong, but a weak and divided government. 
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Bonn Needli Restyling 

Chancellor Kiesinger, and west German political society as a wfrhole, face 
a toss of confidence, irf which the Gerstenmaier affair has been 
only one of several damaging developments 


On March 5th a successor to Pmident Liibkc will be chosen 
in west Germany. In September there will be general 
elections ; the political parties vt^ill have picked most of their 
candidates for the new Bundestiig within the next few weeks. 
Electoral calculations are much in the minds of the party 
leaders. For the Christian Democrats, the revelations about 
Herr Eugen Gerstenmaier that came to light on January 
11 th were all the more embarrassing, and his announcement 
on the 23rd that he was resigning from the presidency of 
the Bundestag was all the more understandable. 

For 14 years Herr Gerstenmaier had held a position 
in which *hc ranked second only to the president of the 
federal republic. In contrast to both Herr Kiesinger and 
Herr Liibke, he could show a record of opposition during 
the Nazi era, for which he ha.d suffered. An intelligent and 
articulate man, he had handled his long presidency of the 
Bundestag well, although he inevitably had his enemies, 
some of whom had found him too overbearing at ill-chosen 
moments. His sudden fall from grace was as startling as it 
was disappointing. 

The outcry against him arose from the discovery that he 
had, with a total lack of publicity, obtained unusually 
generous compensation for the wrongs done him by the 
Nazi regime, relying for this purpose on an amendment to 
the re.stitution law that the Bundestag, under his presidency, 
approved in 1965. The Christian Democratic party’s legal 
expert has declared that Herr Gerstenmaier’s claim for com¬ 
pensation was legally valid. The party, and the chancellor, 
have voiced their conhdencr. in him. But several of the 
party’s ItKal agents have estimated that the Gerstenmaier 
affair will lose it about 5 per cent of the pc^ll in September. 
In the circumstancc.s, he ha«cl to go ; particularly after he 
had himself made matters w< 3 rse by .some unhappily worded 
statements to the press. 

It is a matter of that intangible but recognisable quality 
known as political style, for which the Germans often use 
the word format. An improvement in political style was one 
of the changes that Herr Erhard promised to make when 
he .succeeded Dr Adenauer in made a start by 

promptly restafling the chancellery in Bonn that had been 
run ever since 1949 by the controversial Herr Globke. When 
Herr Kiesinger in turn became chancellor he made much the 
same promise. But now a very prominent Christian Democrat 
has cut a very inelegant figure at a very awkw'ard moment. 

Not that the Social Denriocrats .stand to benefit from the 
affair. Their deputies in the Bundestag have already been 
accused by left-wingers in the constituencies of complicity 
in efforts to minimise Herr C»crstenmaier’s blunder. It is 
also being recalled that a Social Dt^mocrat, Herr Martin 
Hirsch, was chairman of the Bundestag committee responsible 
for the 1965 amendment to the restitution law. The whole 
thing certainly has a seedy look. It is not surprising that a 
particularly careful search is now b<*ing made to find the 
right man to take over the. presidency of the Bundestag. 

In German politics, however, the right men arc still thin 
on the ground. Just how thin may be appreciated from the 
sight of the Christian Social Union canvassing the claims of 
Herr Richard Jaeger to the newly vacant post. Herr Jaeger 
scarcely commands the co«nfidcnce of the, [Mlitical parties or 
of the country as a whole. He Is a prominent advtKatc of 
the reintroduction of capital punishment, and has recently 


gained attention by attacking Henr Heincmann, the Social 
Democratic candidate for the presidency of the republic, 
on the ground that Herr Heinemann originally voted against 
German rearmament. 

Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, the chairman of the Christian 
Social Union (the Bavarian incaimation of the Christian 
Democratic Union), has himself paid dearly in the past for 
ignoring the requirements of style in high places. One would 
have expected him to show more political sensitivity than 
to let himself be seen considering, even for a moment, the 
elevation of Herr Jaeger to the second highest ranking p^t 
in the country. It is just such manifestations of insensitivity 
that worry ok^rvers of the German political scene. 

Another current instance of the same sort of thing may 
be cited against both Christian Democrats and Social Demo¬ 
crats. Germans cannot have forgotten how the Nazi 
dictatorship used to put its politkcal opponents out of the 
way by placing them in “ protective custody.” Yet, 
astonishingly, the. coalition parties in the present Bundestag 
have lately initiated legislation that would empower the 
courts to order the “ preventive ciLStody ” (Vorbeufienschaft) 
of apparently incorrigible criminals. 

All this might be less worryinig if the Bonn politician.s’ 
most impatient critics, the student demonstrators and other 
members of the extra-parliamentary opposition, were dis¬ 
playing higher standards of political conduct ; but they are 
not. The only consoling aspect of their present activity is 
that they seem to be progressivc:ly alienating most of their 
fellow citizens by their attempts to interrupt the processes 
of education and to prevent civilised political discii.s.sion of any 
kind. 

There is no dearth of young political talent in west 
Germany. The imminent selection of candidates for the new 
Bundestag ought to be an opportunity to replace the present 
parliament’s liabilities, among them the many deputies who 
have shown themselves to be handicapped in one way or 
another by the abnormality of their experience of adult life 
under the Nazi regime. The ten-year-olds of 1945 are now 
already in their thirtie.s, and could start to take over if they 
chose to. But too few of them are willing to come forward. 
Many seem to be daunted by the fear that a period dedicated 
to parliamentary work might prejudice their careers if they 
ever sought to return to them. 

The indifferent quality of we«t German political life would 
not matter very much if west Germany were not the peculiar 
place it b: two-thirds of a divided country, a state with 
enormous economic power today and an enormously nasty 
not-.so-distant history. The common human weaknesses 
accepted and forgiven elsewhere are not forgiven to such 
a state ; it must be like Caesar’s wife if it is not to be branded 
by its enemies within the Russian empire and by the die-hard 
germanophobes (who arc regrettably as tommon in Britain 
as in countries that suffered far more in the Nazi era). 

It b because they know thb that the west Germans have 
adopted an attitude of unnatural political modesty about 
their economic leadership in Europe ; an attitude that will 
be increasingly hard to maintain if their existing dominance 
increases. It would be better for them, and for western 
Europe, if a period free of unnecessary scandal absolved them 
of the. need to try. 
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HoHandA 
KLM are intematioiial 
Freightmates. 

Holland lies in the heart of a consumer market of 150 million. It has one 
of the most efficient systems of surface transport in the world. And it 
has KLM. With nearly half a century of air freight handling experience. 
A huge route network making Holland the air freight hub of 95 cities in 
65 countries. And the most modern equipment in th^ business to back 
it all up. Which made Holland a pretty attractive proposition as a distri¬ 
bution centre. But we wanted it to be irresistible. So KLM and Holland 
put their heads together. And created an ultra-modem freight centre at 
Amsterdam International Airport. Where huge KLM cargo jets can 
unload in 30 minutes. Where freight is handled and forwarded by com¬ 
puter. Where transit times are short, onward connections frequent and 
bonded warehouse facilities are available on the spot. The result? Even 
more efficiency. And big savings in the time and money to you. But let 
KLM*s freight specialists tell you more. 

There’s a whole team of them near you. 

Spreading our reputation. Of being the 
most reliable airline in the world. 




ROVJU. DUTCH AHtLINKS 
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Spi 0 s, m^ybe ; Jews, certainly 


The other victims of the Middle 
East's long war 


I'he hanging and bestial public display 
in Baghdad's central square of eleven 
alleged spies has killed any hopes that 
Iraqi rulers had outgrown their reputa¬ 
tion for ruthlessness. The same day. 
January' 27th, three others were executed 
in Basra. The 14 men had been sentenced 
to death earlier this month by a .secret 
military court on various cnarges of 
spying for Israel, acting as couriers for 
a spy ring, or of attempted sabotage. Nine 
of the hanged men .were Jews (though 
so, too, were six of ip men acquitted and 
two who got short sentence). Another 
6u or so prisoners are waiting trial 
on similar charges^ again many of tliein 
Jews. 

Every country has the right, as the 
Iraqi ambassador wrote to The Times 
on Wednesday, to protect its security from 
foreign espionage, and Israel's intelli¬ 
gence network is thought to fie more able 
and active than most. All Jews in Arab 


countries, like all Arabs in Israel, arc 
potential espionage material and auto¬ 
matically suspect as such. But, even if the 
dead men were really spies, nothing could 
excu.se the repugnant demagoguery of 
the officially-inspired demonstration 
around their bodies. An Iraqi crowd 
can be, and has been, murderous when 
roused. 

Worse, there is every reason to doubt 
the authenticity of at least some of the 
charges. President Baqr and his fellow 
Baathist officers, who took control after 
a bloodless coup last July, appear to be 
pursuing possiMe opponents with the 
same single-mindedness as the Baathists 
first showed after they overthrew the 
Qasim regime in '1963. And what better 
cloak for ruthlessness in an Arab country 
today than to scream “zionist spies and 
to include Jews among the ^ctims ? 

Doiibts of the government's credibility 
are intensified by the inclusion of Dr 


Abdul Bazzaz among the arrested. Dr 
Bazzaz is a di^inguished Iraqi nationalist 
who endured two spells of imprisonment 
under oppressive regunes and whose brief 
period, as prime minister in 1966 brought 
a rare glimpse of humanity and sanity 
to the Iraqi scene. 

General Baqr'a takeover in July was 
welcomed, as was, to a far greater extent, 
the original Baathist revolution in 1963. 
But then as now the new rulers* political 
base was too narrow to get anything done, 
the positive aspects of Baathist ideology 
were lost in the hunting down of political 
foes— communists, conservatives, Nasser- 
ists and, in the end, dissident Baathists. 
The comparison is not ahogethcr fair. In 
1963, after the dark days of Qasim, the 
government’s good intentions, even if 
not carried through, were excitingly thick 
on the ground. The Iraqi scene today, to 
judge from reports on one or two of the 
more influential ministers, has become a 
personal power game for bully-boys. 

For the past three or four months there 
has been a steady exodus of Iraqis with 
the money, education or connections to 
set themselves up .somewhere else. But 
Iraq's 3,000 Jews are unable to leave ; 
the door has been dosed to them since t' 
great flight of Iraqi Jewry in 1951 
(though some manage to get away through 
Lebanon). The majority of them are 
elderly, with roots in the country that go 
back hundreds of years. The threat of 
di.serimination has hung over them as it 
has hung over all Jewish communities 
in Arab lands, since the creation of 
Israel ; it has been rigorously applied 
.since the 1967 war. In March 1968 a law 
wa.s pa.s$ed foibidding them to sell their 
property without pennission from the 
ministry of the interior, and limiting their 
earnings to £110 a year. Now, and much 
more horrible, the man-hunt is in full 
bay. 

Other Arab countries seldom equal tlr* 
savagery of Iraqi justice at its worst. But 
concern is fel^ for the 3,500-4,000 Jews in 
Syria—mainly because it is impossible to 
get reliable reports about what is happen¬ 
ing to them. It is known that they have 
to carry identity cards with the word Jew 
in red letters ; there arc reports of house 
arrests. But th^lir general welfare, let alone 
their future, is, like almost everything 
else in present day Syria, a mystery. 

There is no mystery about the situation 
of the 1,000 Jews still remaining in Egypt 
—it is not dangerous but it is lamentable. 
Before the 1967 war, Egypt’s large Jewish 
community had shrunk to 2,500 (the 
major exodus'was after the 1956 Suez- 
Sinai campaign). Immediately after the 
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war, ‘500 Jewish heads of families were 
arrested. A year later most of the Jews 
with foreign passports (mainly Italian, but 
Spain generously gave passports to Jews 
of even remote Spanish extraction) and 
some others had departed. In Septem’ c 
1968 emimtion was stopped (though a 
few with foreign passports still get away) 
At present there arc 223 Egyptian Jews 
in prison ; their families account for most 
of the rest of the thousand. It is a tragic 
end to the long and rewarding relation¬ 
ship of Arab^ and Jews in Egypt. 

Their tragedy, and the tragedy of Iraqi 
and Syrian Jews, is the direct consequence 
of the open-ended Arab-Israeli conflict. 
But their situation has been woefully 
exacerbated by the 1967 war, by Israel's 
refusal to withdraw from the occupied 
territories, and, above all, by the vicious 
spiral of sabotage and retaliation. The 
worst that could now happen would b? 
if they too were thrust openly into this 
spiral. Israelis suspect that this has already 
begun to happen : that, as hostages, th? 
executed Iraqi Jews are paying the price 
for Israel’s attack on Iraqi troops in 
Jordan. This could well be at least par 
of the truth. But the Israelis are wise if, 
as seems likely, they are now thinking 
twice about the punishment that Mr 
Eshkol, with biblical fervour, promised 
the modern Babylonians. 


Lebanon 

Sons against 
fathers 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

The limited operation of Palestinian 
guerrillas in southern Lebanon is a new 
strand in Lebanese politics. But, even after 
the airport attack and the student strikes, 
it is not the dominant issue. Not yet any¬ 
way. Ml Rashid Karameh’s problems in 



FortUleMion, kind of 


forming his cabinet were due less to 
conflict over the fedayeen than to familiar 
manoeuvring for the presidential elections, 
next year. The implications of the Israeli 
.raid have become submerged in the elec¬ 
tioneering uses the contending parties 
have put it to. 

Though the Lebanese were united by 
their indignation at the raid, they are now 
divided about what future defence policy 
should be. Till now, Lebanon has had no 
defence policy, because almost no one 
thought Lebanon might have to defend 
itself. The small Lebanese army has, as 
a political decision, never been trained 
or equipped for serious war. And while 
the army would no doubt like to grow 
from a symbol of national unity into a 
real defence force, it wouldn’t be human 
if it relished the thought of a knock-out 
blow before it had even begun. 

The right-wing Christian leaders, Mr 
Gemayel and Mr Edde, have called for 
a United Nations force on Lebanon’.s 
southern border. Student strikers have 
been demanding self-defence, conscription, 
and freedom of action for the fedayeen. 
Serious conflict was averted by prompt 
army action to fortify the southern 
villages ; and by the realisation that the 
UN would be unlikely to send a force 
to Lebanon anyway (though it might send 
observers). I'he governntent in any case is 
unlikely to deviate from the established 
policy of vcri)al support for the “ sacred 
cause ” combined with firm, sometimes 
tough, control of those who are trying to 
carry it out. 

Lebanc.se attitudes to the Palestinian 
resistance movement are still evolving, but 
roughly they divide into thme. There is 
a minority of hard-core Christians who 
regard Israel as a protection against the 
Moslems (Mr E.shkol repeated this claim 
recently) ; they have been shaken by the 
airport attack. There is a much larger 
group, also mainly Christian, that believes 
in the justice of the Palestinian struggle 
but does not want Lebanon too deeply 
involved. And there is a large, mainly 
Moslem, group that backs the fedayeen 
whatever the cost. I'he country is run 
by the second group but cannot ignore 
the third. 

The confessional division should not be 
over-stressed. True, most Moslems are pro- 
I MRyeen. and most Christians are not. 
But there is no incompatibility between 
Palestinian nationalism and Lebanon’s 
independence as a bi-religious state. Mr 
Chamoun, the Christian leader whose 
antbNamrism makes him detested by the 
Moslem street, is remembered by older 
Palestinians as the best Arab speaker 
against partition at the United Nations in 
1947. And the resistance is rousing the 
en^uriasm of Christian students no less 
than Moslem ones. French-speaking 
students from thoroughly Balzacian 
Lebanese homes are setting up Pale.stine 
action committees, sending first-aid kits 
to Jordan. The leal cliyiaion is much more 
one of generations, cdiiibative sons against 
prudent fathers, or the l^t wing against 
the right, than Ijetween €onfe.ssions. 


Nigeria 

Less today, more 
tomorrow—maybe 

For all the hopes that the Commonwealth 
conference might find some foniiula for 
ending the war in Nigeria, the fighting is 
still going on, and there seems little pros¬ 
pect of its ending. At the same time 
Biafra’s food situation has grown worse. 

Last month Equatorial Guinea 
announced that it was banning flights 
from Fernando Poo to the Biafran air¬ 
strip at Uli, claiming that the petrol they 
carried for Red Cross distribution vehicles 
was being used by the Biafran army. The 
Red C’ross managed to get the ban 
rescinded, but it was soon reimposed on 
all night flights. As Colonel Ojukwu has 
consistently refused to allow flights by day, 
no relief flights at all were possible. 

On Monday the Red Cross announced 
that Dahomey had agreed to let it use 
the airport at Cotonou for relief opera¬ 
tions, and that all their aircraft and 
supplies would be transferred there. 
Flights began on Wednesday. Cotonou 
is twice as far from Uli as is Fernando 
Poo. So fewer flights will be possible. But 
the Red Cross now has four American 
Stratofreighters with a capacity of 20 tons 
each compared to the 7 or i(3 of most 
of their aircraft. 

Meanwhile about 100 tons a night has 
been coming in from the Joint Churches’ 
centre in Sao Tome. This could double 
when the Stratofreighters which the 
churches too have been sold, at a rock- 
bottom price, are in full service. 

Ail other relief routes have been blocked 
by one side or the other for military or 
political reasons. The Biafrans have 
refused to accept any supplies coming 
through Nigeria on the grounds that they 
might be poisoned and that Nigeria would 
take military advantage of any land relief 
route. The federal government has come 
out against a Biafran plan for a 
neutralised river route on the grounds 
that it would also neutralise Biafra’s air¬ 
strip and allow Colonel Ojukwu’s arms 
planes to fly in freely too. They arc equally 
dubious about plans for the relief organi¬ 
sations to build a second airstrip which 
could be used for relief flights by day. 
They believe that the Ilx)s would find 
some excuse for taking it over and bring¬ 
ing in more arms by night. 

The problem is still a very serious one. 
There are probably about 1.5 million 
children under 11 in Biafra, and one 
doctor who has just returned estimates 
that 50 to 60 per cent are suffering from 
malnutrition. This makes them very 
susceptible to such diseases as anaemia 
and hookwonn, while an epidemic of 
measles has only been prevented by a mas¬ 
sive airlift of anti-mea.s]es vaccine. The • 
death rate among those who were affected 
was very much higher than usual. 

Relief is very much a hand to mouth 
operation, and even with the laiger air- 
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craft there will still be considerable prob¬ 
lems. The Biafrans’ airstrip at Uli can 
only take a limited number of planes, 
while the Nigerian air force regards the 
strip as a legitimate target, since arms 
planes also use it. 

The one hopeful aspect is that the 
situation is not worse. This is probably 
Ijecause lines between the two sides are 
very flexible and because there may have 
been some earlier food hoarding. In 
November one group of experts predicted 
complete disaster at the end of January 
and it has not materialised. But that is 
not to say that it will not appear in the 
future ; things may only be getting worse 
more slowly than was forecast. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon is said to be contemplat¬ 
ing a massive relief operation. But it is 
difficult to see any major improvement 
while the war continues. 


Zambia 

Toothless bulldog 

FROM A LUSAKA CORRESPONDENT 

On two occasioas, aircraft of the 
Rhodesian air force—a Hunter and a 
Canberra—have reportedly jetted into 
Zambia, done a rapid circuit and bump 
at Lusaka's 'international airport, and sped 
off south again. 

The round trip takes less than 18 
minutes. Almost before the flights are 
reported to the defence department— 
particularly on Zambia's sftrained tele¬ 
phone system—'the chortling Rhodejrians 
are over the River Zambezi border again. 

Yet even forewarned Zambia’s fledgl'ing 
air force could do nothing, equipped as 
it is with a handful of trundling and 
unanned Dakota;:, Caribous and Beavers. 
And if it had jet fighters, few if any 
could challenge the intruders. 

Under the training agreement signed 
by Zambia and Britain last Feliruary— 
Hhough operatibnal since, and hack-dated 
to, independence more than four years 
ago—British seconded personnel cannot 
“ take part in hostilities or other opera¬ 
tions of a warlike nature.” Nor, without 
Whilehall’s consent, can they take part 
” in operations . . . concern^ with the 
preservation of peace, with internal 
security or with the enforcement of law 
and order.” 

A sort of toothless bulldog, one might 
say, with Britain holding the dentures— 
as it is bound to. The danger of involve¬ 
ment in a skirmish or war with Rhodesia, 
Portugal or even South Africa far too 
high for Whitehall to give Zambia carte 
blanche with seconded Britons. It is this 
lack of authority that has led Zambia to 
order the bulldog back to its kennel, 
ending -the agreement—on the earliest 
date permissible under it—by giving the 
required one year’s notice which takes 
effect next January. 

The decision hardy affects Zambia’s 
3,500-nian army. Its remaining half-dozen 
seconded officers, of the maximum of 86 at 


any one time, were scheduled to be phased 
out by mid-year anyway. But tshe air 
force has 115 Britons currently on loan. 

There are fewer than to Zambian pilots, 
all ndvices. Six others are being trained 
in Canada and some are expected to 
undergo courses in the Irish Republic. 

British and Indian officers have been 
recruited on contract, though not with 
notable success : tlie air force has 23 con¬ 
tracted Britons and possiibly a few more 
Indians. But they and their 85 contract 
colleagues on contract wkh the army are 
unhappy about the RAF’s withdrawal. 

Presideivt Kaunda's declared aim is to 
equip the armed forces with jet fighters 
and poss&ly inissi'les (he once suggested 
that the latter should be targeted on 
Rhodesian cities as a deterrent aga)inst 
border violations). Italy, Sweden, Britain 
and the United States have been 
approached. Except in Italy, the reaction 
has not been enthusiastic. It appears 
certain that Italian military helicopters 
have been ordered. Talks are continuing 
on aircraft and the creation of a mfilitary 
airbase. 

Pakistan 


Ayub's May 


January began well for President Ayub 
Khan. As it ended he was facing the 
greatest challenge to his power since he 
kicked out the parliamentary government 
ten years ago. By mid-week some 30 
people had been killed by the police or 
army in six days of continuous rioting in 
all of Pakistan's major cities. Another 
thousand had been arrested. 

As the year began, though Ayub judged 
he was needed more at home than at the 
Commonwealth conference, things seemed 
to be going his way. The political turbu¬ 
lence of November and early December 
was subsiding. The inability of his enemies 
to join forces had become (rf)vious. 

From jail, the former foreign minister, 
Mr Z. A. Bhutto—he was arrested soon 
after the November disturbances began— 


had announced that he was a candidate 
for next winter’s presidential election. On 
January 7th the uruted front of opposition 
parties run by the old-style politicians 
decided they would boycott the elections. 
President Ayub’s newly emerged rivals, 
Air Marshal Asghar Khan, the former air 
force chief, and Mr S. M. Murdied, a 
former chief justice of East Pakistan, were 
humming and hawing coyly somewhere 
in the middle. 

To them, as to most of the traditional 
politicians, Mr Bhutto’s radical attitudes 
and bis envious ambition were equally 
suspect. On the other side, one of East 
Pakistan’s best known political figures, the 
aged Maulana Bashani, whose party is the 
nearest thing Pakistan has to a communist 
party, had refused to join the united 
front. While the front had a minimum 
programme calling for the restoration of 
political liberties, Bashani was demanding 
socialism, and was frankly dubious of the 
air marshal, whom he saw merely as one 
military man trying to unseat another. At 
the same time he demanded that the next 
president should come from East Pakistan 
—^which would disqualify Bhutto too. 

All Ayub had 'to do—and he is no 
political innocent—^was maintain order 
and let the opposition tie itself in knots 
of mutual contradiction. Easier planned 
than done. On January 17th, police, using 
no more than the traditional staves and 
tear^as, contained a demonstration in 
Dacca, East Pakistan, easily enough. On 
the 20th they gave the opposition die 
martyrs it needed : a police party, trapped 
by demonstrators, opened fire, killing one 
and wounding three. 

T'his week’s rioting was the sequel. On 
Che first ”day of protest,” the 24th, the 
anny had to 'be called out in Dacca, 
where the entire city was paralysed by 
a general strike. No schools opened there, 
no planes flew, few trains ran, two news¬ 
paper offices were set on fire—and four 
people were killed, another 15 injured, 
in ]x>lice firing. Another four died else¬ 
where in East Pakistan. 

And so it went on. Curfew was declared 
next day in Karachi, where student mobs 
bum^ three buses. The police opened 
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Bringing South America to you 


an Air France jet 


The Sugar Loaf towering sheer above the beach-lined bay, Rio, crazy at Carnival Time, king “Momo" 
ablaze. Further away... Brasilia, all futuristic architecture, coffee ripening everywhere, a steamer 
chugging up the Amazon, dense jungle riotous with orchids. On again... the Inca empire, vast 
stones against the snowy Andes, Indian women in bowler hats, a llama, water cascading into the 
lakes. Still further... the city of Buenos Aires, cattle uncountable, the vast Pampas a-gallop with 
Gauchos, guitars in the moonlight, more guitars, and you. A few hours of luxury and of relaxation 
in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between South America and you there is always an Air France jet. 


a votre service the world over 


AIR PRANCE 
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Citibankers who are there to put their banking knowledge and experience to 
work for you. Throughout Asia, where industrial development is increasingly 
vigorous, there are Citibankers in 10 countries to help you. Wherever your 
interests lie, Citibank ... with fully-staffed branches, subsidiaries and affiliates 
in 65 countries ... is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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fire on demonstrators in Inhere, and used 
tear-gas in Peshawar, near the north-west 
frontier. At least four people were shot 
dead over the weekend in East Pakistan, 
at least ten on Monday in Lahore and 
Karachi, where the anny was called in. 
It was l^shawar’s turn for the troops on 
Tuesday, while Lahore and Karachi 
journalists, who have long been at odds 
with a regime which prevents them doing 
their job even half truthfully, went on 
24-hour strike, protesting at '* police 
excesses ” against them. Four more demon¬ 
strators died in Lahore on Wednesday. 

Where would it stop ? West Pakistan’s 
governor had appealed on Monday for 
an end to 'the vRnence, claiming that the 
government was ready to discuss all 
grievances. Already it had done away 
with one, a university ordinance of i960, 
which curbed political activity by students. 
By Wednesday there had been no 
response. 

Yet the odds remained on the president : 
the guns were on his side. There was, of 
course, the risk that .some anny officer 
might decide, at a certain point, as he 
had in 1958, that enough was enough. 
But nothing suggested that President Ayub 
had yet lost bis control over the force 
wliich he commanded for several yeare, 
nor that the opposition—^most of whose 
leaders are about as revolutionary in spirit 
as Mr Edward Heath—^wanted to push 
things to the point where the devil they 
knew might be replaced by one they 
did not. 

India 

Take your pick 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

In preparation for the elections in four 
north Indian states next week, the Akali 
party of the Sikhs trooped its candidates 
into the Golden lemplc in Amritsar to 
take an oath of loyalty on the holy book. 
It was symbolic of the straits to which 
parties have been reduced by India’s 
political quick-change artists. By crossing 
the Boor at will, they brought down nine 
governments in 18 months in these states 
after the general elections of February 
1967. 

Exposure to new elections was at one 
time thought to be the cure. But in 
Haryana, where this sordid business began, 
the legislators elected in the mid-term 
poll held last May are back at their old 
game. The four states now going to the 
ixills—West Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Punjab, with a total of some 100 
million voters—may fare no better than 
before, as no party is likely to win a 
decisive majority. 

The Congress party is going it alone, 
and may again be the largest single party 
in all four states. The non-Congress 
parties know that no one on its own is 
even remotely capable * of capturing a 
state. But their attempts to come together 
have not been too successful. 

In West Bengal, there is now a single 
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united front—in place of the two in 1967 
—both Communist parties having agreed 
to come into it. But two constituents of 
the 1967 fronts are in the held on their 
own ; both are bidding for the Moslem 
vote, which was important in swinging 
the balance against Congress last time. 

In Punjab, the two coiiimuiial parties 
of the Sikhs and the Hindus—the Akalis 
and the Jan Sangh—have come to terms. 
In the process, the understanding Ijetween 
the Akalis and the communists has broken 
down. In Bihar, there is an alliance of 
sorts between former Congressmen and 
two wings of the socialists, but they arc* 
still fighting among themselves in one 
out of every four constituencies. In Uttar 
Pradesh the outcome is so open that no 
party has bothered to join hands with any 
other. As a result, there is an average 
of eight candidates to each seat, against 
seven in Bihar, four and a half in Punjab, 
and four in West Bengal to the obvious 
beneht of Congress. 

Even if some of the seven national 
parties had come to some arrangement— 
the socialists and communists tried hard 
to do so but failed—the election scene 
would still have lieen an incoherent one. 
Every state has witnes.sed the emergence 
of a host of new splinter parties, all 
anxious to get a toe-hold. Several groups 
have quit Congress, as has happened 
indeed at every election. Other parties 
are becoming fragmented, including one 
formed by those who quit Congress 
in Uttar Pradesh as recently as 1967. 
Most of these splinters do not amount to 
much, but they add to the confusion. 
There are 18 parties in the held in Bihar. 

Some of these splinters are making an 
unashamed bid for support on the basis 
of. caste, religion or region. With the 
ideological vantage points already occu¬ 
pied, sectarian appeals come in partic¬ 
ularly handy, llieir use will aggravate 
existing social tensions, but this is nothing 
new. It is more noteworthy that the 
electoral process is itself throwing up a 
corrective, witness the Hindu-Sikh alliance 
in Punjab, and the start made in Uttar 
Pradesh towards' bringing Moslems and 
Harijan.s—the former “ untouchables ”— 
on to a common platform. 


a.*) 

Congress leaders meanwhile have ruled 
out coalitions in advance. For some of 
them, this is perhaps propaganda tying 
in with the party's principal appeal, that 
it alone can provide stability. But, so far 
as one can judge, Mrs Gandhi !(erir)u.sly 
wants the party to .stay out of office if it 
cannot win power on its own. She may 
be reckoning that further disillusionment 
with patched-up alternative governments 
will bring the voter hnally l>ack to Con¬ 
gress—in time for the 1972 general 
election when her own future will be at 
stake. 

She can afford to take this line because 
next week's elections have no immediate 
liearing on her position in New I.)elhi. 
Perhaps she also has in mind the inci¬ 
dental advantage that Congress, out of 
office, will shed the fat acquired during 
its long spell in power. If the older genera¬ 
tion of party bos.ses gets eased out in 
the pmcess, thi.s will not he unwelcome 
to Mrs Gandhi. 

Laos and Thailand 

Dicey dominoes 

While Vietnam remains the most bitter 
and intractable problem in south-east Asia, 
the guerrilla wars in I'hailand and Laos 
follow a depressingly familiar pattern of 
a.ssassinations, Iximb attacks and killings. 

I’ermrist activities in both these coun¬ 
tries arc directly related to the main 
conimuni.st campaign in south Vietnam. 
I'hcy are directed by Hanoi and sup¬ 
ported by Peking. 

The “ T'hai People’s Armed Forces,” 
the guerrilla.s, officially wrent into action in 
August 1965. Thai official figures estimate 
terrorist strength at 3 ,o(K) in the north¬ 
east of Thailand and about 1,000 in the 
south near the Malaysian border. 
Though tlie number of village headmen, 
Ideal officials and government informers 
murdered has remained roughly stable 
(at 100-130 each year) since 1966, clashes 
Ijetween security forces and terrorists 
have increased. 

For the communists, the “ Voice of the 
People of Thailand ” radio claims that the 
" people’s armed struggle" is now being 
waged in 32 out of 71 provinces ; of 
which 13 are in the north-east, where the 
border with Laos and the heavily jungled 
mountains make inhltration easy and 
counter-action very hard. 

In the south, the insurgents are made 
up partly of Malayan communists who 
sought refuge in the hills and jungle on 
the Thai side of the frontier after they 
had l)ecn driven from Malaya in i960, 
partly of discontented Moslems who claim 
to l)e fighting for the separation from 
Thailand of the three predominantly 
Moslem provinces. They have propaganda 
support from some local Chinese. 

I'he government has moved 3,000 
families from north and central Thailand 
to the south to brace the local population, 
as well as returning police to serve in 
their own home villages ; tactics which 
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they have adopted in the north-east as 
well. 

Up there, terrorism is almost impossible 
to contain militarily. 'I'he terrorists, some, 
of them disgruntled Meo tribesmen from 
the Ifxal mountains, are trained in two 

schools of anti-Americanism,'' one at 
Hoa Binh, alx}ut 40 miles south-west of 
Hanoi, the other at Mahaxy in Laos, in 
territory controlled by the Pathet Lao. 

Their grievances, often bitterly felt, are 
not difficult to discern. The area is VC17 
poor, with an income per bead estimated 
at half the national average. It has too 
much rain, |wor .soil, few roads. Farmers 
are heavily in debt because of the high 
rates of interest and rents. The govern¬ 
ment in Bangkok is accused of corruption, 
and the police of persecuting the local 
people. 

'Lhe Thai government took note of 
these grievances to some extent when it 
introduced in 1964-63 an “ accelerated 
rural development programme" to in¬ 
crease the output of rice and to improve 
conditions of health ; but the results have 
l>een marginal. Only $20 million was spent 
in 1968 to cover the 10 million people, 
one-third of Thailand's population, who 
live in the north-east. 

In one province, Sakhon Nakhon, only 
200 villages out of 800 are linked even 
tenuously with the central authorities. I'he 
rest are easy targets for subversion and 
terrorism. A new radio station has been 
installed to combat Radio Peking and 
Radio Hanoi, but terrorist activity has 
increased unremittingly. Discontent is fed 
by the ostentatious pre.sence of 50,000 
American servicemen in Thailand as 
“ guests and partners ” of the Thai 
government, and the use of airfields, 
especially Nakhon Phanom, by giant 
American iKunliers to bomb targets in 
X'ietiMun as well as in Laos. The Ho 
Chi MiVih trail is today's favourite 
target ; h^<fe this week's Rus.sian accusa¬ 
tion that dUPUnited States is escalating 
the war 
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Laos's own ** forgotten war ” has reached 
appalling proportions. Despite the 1962 
Geneva agreements, signed by 14 coun¬ 
tries, whidi guaranteed the neutrality of 
Laos and set out procedures for the total 
withdrawal of foreign troops within 75 
days, the north Vietnamese have 50,000 
tmops buttressing the 40,000 of the Pathet 
Lao and its political arm, the Neo Lao 
Haksat (Lao Patriotic Front). They are 
aided by the chronic inability of the 
three-nation International Control Com¬ 
mission (Canada, India and Poland) even 
to investigate breaches of the agreements, 
tlianks to Polish objections. 

In Laos, corruption is so widespread 
that only 20 per cent to 30 per cent of 
government revenue ever reaches Vien¬ 
tiane, the administrative capital. The rest 
fills the well-lined pockets of government 
officials and the “ war-lords ” who are 
supposed to control the five government 
military regions. In fact, only Vientiane, 
the royal capital of Luang Prabang, and 
several pockets near the Thai frontier are 
in the hands of the government ; 12,000 
of the North Vietnamese troops centred 
on the Bolovens plateau in southern Laos 
are engaged in maintaining lines of com¬ 
munication to South Vietnam, and the 
government i.s powerless to stop them. 
Some 600,000 refugees had poured into 
Vientiane by June 1968. In government- 
controlled areas there i.s no effective land- 
reforin programme and hardly a beginning 
of education for a population which is 85 
per cent illiterate. 

In the first six months of 1968 the 
communists claimed to have killed 2,860 
government troops and to have shot down 
20 American “gangster aircraft." At 
present, there is an uneasy lull in llie 
hghting ; the North Vietnamese are 
building up concentrations of troops and 
supplies in or on the borders of South 
Vietnam. The stalemate in Laos is ideal 
for their purposes. They use the country 
as a base and sanctuar>' for operations 
elsewhere. Only mammoth American sup¬ 
port could prevent them overrunning 
Laos if they cho.se to do .so. 
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Britain and Europe 

Little smoke, 
less fire 

A very damp squib indeed went off in 
Strasbourg this week. It was called Roy 
Jenkins. Some innocetit Europeans had 
supposed that Mr Jenkins's unexpected 
decision to attend the Council of Europe 
meeting, and the hints that he would 
make a major sp^ch there, meant some¬ 
thing. Was Britain at last going to take 
the dramatic initiative to get round the 
French veto which its more enthusiastic 
friends have been begging for for months? 

It was not. Mr Jenkins recited the 
approved version, sincere but uninspiring, 
of Britain's readiness to give a new 
impetus to European unity in defence and 
foreign policy. The path into the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community was blocked, 
he said j attempts to take a detour via the 
** Harmel plan ’* had come to little. And at 
that Mr Jenkins let it be. The proponents 
of a European political community, in 
which Britain could be the moving spirit, 
not a suppliant latecomer, will have to 
wait ; perhaps until the Italian govern¬ 
ment dares what the British one won’t. 

M. Pierre Harmel, Belgium's foreign 
minister, was on hand to inter what is 
left of the plan associated with his name. 
Broadly, it used to envisage co-operation 
l:>etween interested European countries in 
defence, foreign policy, monetary policy 
and technology. Now that the Belgian 
government, mainly for internal rea.sons, 
has got cold feet, M. Harmel reckoned 
that ideas for a European defence caucus 
should be carried through in the existing 
framework of Nato, monetary policy 
should await furthcoming proposals from 
the European commission, technology 
should be left to the EEC's Marechal com¬ 
mittee (which the French are now permit¬ 
ting a distant glimpse of co-operation with 
outside countries). 

That left foreign policy, which M. 
Harmel felt should be handled through 
Western European Union, of which 
Britain is a member with the Six. WEU 
foreign ministers are going to discuss this 
at Luxemburg next week ; and no one 
for weeks has doubted that, if M. Harmel 
had not buried his plan already, M. 
Debre—who has a veto there too— 
would do so then. Luxemburg is unlikely 
to see more than a ritual scattering of 
flowers on the grave ; there is little 
enthusiasm today, notably in Bonn, for 
earlier thoughts that, if and when the 
French produced a veto, it could be side¬ 
stepped by meeting, under non-WEU hats, 
without them. 

Meanwhile back in Brussels the notion 
for “ commercial arrangements " between 
the EEC and the applicant countries is 
dying a lingering but certain death. The 
French notion here is (was) of rather 
limited tariff reductions, covering 30-40 
per cent of industrial trade, with most 
European countries. The Gennan notion 
was for larger reductions, covering nearly 
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all trade, with the would-he nienihcrs of 
the EEC. l or the Erenrh the arrangements 
could facilitate future meiiil^rship; 
for the Germans and others, they must be 
specifically linked to it. Since the whole 
.scheme will fall foul of Gatt, not to say 
being pretty sourly received in London, 
unlc.ss it is so linked, the EEC council of 
ministers wisely wasted only an hour on 
it on Tuesday before remitting it to the 
commission for further technical study. 

The last initiative taken tliis week for 
uniting Europe was the only half hope- 
ful one. M. Jean Monnet's action com¬ 
mittee for a united states of Europe has 
asked four experts to study the various 
a.spects of Britain's attempts to join: Lord 
Plowden, for technology ; for monetary 
questions, Signor Guido Carli, governor 
of Italy’s central bank and many people’s 
favoured candidate for presidency of the 
European commission when Dr Walter 
Hallstein was pushed out in 1967; for 
agriculture, M. Edgar Pisani, a former 
French minister of agriculture and a 
strong candidate for any post-gaullist 
cabinet. The fourth man, unnamed, who 
will study institutional problems, will be, 
if he accepts, Dr Hallstein himself. 

But this unofficial initiative can hardly 
produce even proposals for months. Mean¬ 
while will governments outside Paris sit 
on their hands ? Mr Wilson’s visit to 
Bonn in mid-February may show. What 
it will show is likely to be gloomy; and 
made gloomier by the shadow of Herr 
Kiesinger’s visit to Paris a month later. 

Europe and Greece 

Slapped, not shoved 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Strasbourg assembly could hardly do 
otherwise this week than recommend that 
Greece should cease to be a member of 
the Council of Europe. The report before 
them, the third in a year, could not have 
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been clearer: of all their promises about 
restoring democracy, the colonels have 
kept only one, that they would hold a 
referendum on their constitution. The 
nature of the constitution, and the con¬ 
ditions in which the referendum occurred, 
made it impossible to see this as a step 
along the road back to democracy. 

The Greeks had made it no better for 
themselves by refusing to allow Mr Van 
der Stoel into Greece at the beginning 
of the month to prepare his report. They 
are fighting back, and were missing no 
chance this week, behind the scenes, to 
reduce the majority against them in what 
is after all a fairly sweeping public 
condemnation. 

There was a broad hint to the Greek 
government in the recommendation that 
the best thing it could do would be to 
withdraw. To enable the text to be sup¬ 
ported by both the tough-line Socialists 
and the more cautiously critical Christian- 
Democrats, the word “ suspension ” was 
avoided, and the committee of ministers 
left to draw its own conclusions. 

Europe’s parliamentarians may now 
have a slightly clearer con.science about 
Greece, but they will have their work cut 
out if they are to persuade the govern¬ 
ments to act on their recommendation. 
A two-thirds majority of those voting in 
the committee of ministers would be 
needed to suspend Greece. Between 
worries about trading interests, concern 
for Greece’s strategic role in Nato, and 
a general desire to put oiT nastiness 
between governments as long as possible, 
a decision in May, when the ministers 
are next due to meet, is far from certain. 

The European comniLssion on human 
rights, currently examining the Greek case 
at the request of the Scandinavian 
countries and the Netherland.s, is unlikely 
to report before the summer, and there 
will be a natural tendency to await its 
ruling. So despite this week’s slap in the 
face, the colonels look like being able to 
remain members for .some while yet. 

South-West Africa 

Takeover 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

While the United Nations has declared 
South Africa’s presence there illegal, and 
even renamed the place Namibia, the 
South Africans are going ahead with plans 
to entrench themselves more firmly than 
ever in South-West Africa. 

Before the World Court fiasco, Pretoria 
showed some caution in administering 
South-West Africa. Many apartheid and 
security laws were not applied there, and 
when, in 1964, a government commission 
recommended eattending the Bantustan ” 
policy to South-West Africa, this was 
discreetly shelved. But when the court 
finally decided that it did not have 
jurisdiction, South Africa*Clearly took the 
view that there was no further need for 
caution. The Bantustan plan was revived. 
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A bill is soon to be introduced in 
the South African parliament. 

Broadly, the plan is to carve the 
territory into ^ i sectioas—ten tribal 
Bantustans earmarked for .some kind of 
self-rule, plus a central white-dominated 
section (70 per cent of the total land area, 
though much of this is desert) which will 
become virtually a fifth province of South 
Africa. 

The whole thing will fit neatly on to 
South Africa’s own framework of separate 
development, which consists of seven tiny 
Bantustans and a central ” white ” section. 
Add the former British protectorates, 
Lesotho, Bot.swana and Swaziland, and 
there is the main constellation of what 
Mr Vorster .sees as an eventual, Pretoria- 
orientated, commonwealth of southern 
African states. With a few big develop¬ 
ment projects thrown in, such as a newly 
announced .scheme for harnessing the 
Kunene River on South-West Africa’s 
northern border, you have what 
Nationalist new.spapers here arc hailing as 
South Africa’s “ dynamic answer ” to 
world critici.sm. 

T'hat is the theory. In fact the whole 
thing is a gigantic confidence trick, based 
on the proposition that a territory of not 
quite 600,000 population can be sub¬ 
divided into 11 separate states. 

Only one of tlie Bantustans is remotely 
viable. I’his is Ovamboland, with 270,000 
population, which was given home rule on 
T'ran.skei lines last year. It lies along the 
Angolan border, and will l)e the chief 
benefactor of the Kunene project. 

Yet each of the eight main ones will 
suppo.sedly l>e “ guided towards eventual 
independence.” After Ovamlx>land they 
are : Daniaraland (pop. 50,200), Herero- 
land (pop. 40,000), Namaland (pop. 
39,400), Okavangoland (pop. 31,500), 
Eastern Caprivi (pop. 15,640), Rehoboth 
Gebiet (pop. 13,600) and Kaokoveld (pop. 
10,500). Even Pretoria has conceded that 
the remaining two are problematical. 
Bushmanland has l)een .set aside for the 
11 ,(K3o-odd tiny Bushmen who still roam 
these arid parts with bows and arrows. 
Independence for Bushmanland is not 
envisaged at this stage. Nor is it for the 
territory’s 2,600 T.swana tribesmen, wlu> 
have been allocated a sliver of land called 
Aminuis. Only 425 actually live there. The 
rest, scattered about South-West Africa, 
will have to be uprooted and transferred 
to their new " homeland ” in the interests 
of apartheid tidiness. There they will be 
able to elect a kind of local council. 

The bill will enable the South African 
government to take over all important 
functions in South-West Africa from the 
i8-membcr South-West African legislative 
assembly, which has exercised a fair degree 
of autonomy since 1925. Since voting in 
South-West Africa is for whites only, this 
is an all-Nationalist affair, and unlikely to 
object. The new legislation will simply 
strip it down to a level roughly equivalent 
to the four provincial councils in South 
Africa—and* to all intents and purposes 
South-West Africa will have been 
annexed. 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Where others flinch, the Czech 
unions still keep up the fight 


BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

No disturbances marred Jan Palach’s 
funeral last weekend; so no excuse was 
given to the Russians and their sym¬ 
pathisers to move in on the Dubcck gov¬ 
ernment. All the same, there has been a 
feeling in Prague this week that the pro- 
Russian extremists were getting bolder. It 
is not easy to keep track of where any par¬ 
ticular politician stands in the changing, 
kaleidoscope spectrum of C/cclioslovak 
political life. Men who were once labelled 
liberal progressives turn up as grey-faced 
centrists; centrists shift their ground to¬ 
wards a pro-Ru.ssian conservatism; and, 
most .surprising of all, the normally con¬ 
servative trade unions turn out to be a pro- 
gre.ssive force trying to keep the govern¬ 
ment on a reasonably liberal course. A 
better idea of current trends may emerge 
at the end of the meeting of the new 
federal a.s.sembly which began on Wednes¬ 
day. But one important development al¬ 
ready visible is the polarisation around the 
personality of the 0.ech c'ind Slovak party 
leaders on the one side and the trade 
union movement on the other. 

Lubomir Strougal, head of the Czech 
bureau responsible for party affairs (a 


Prague 

Czech party apparatus has not yet been 
fomrally constituted) and Gustav Hu.sak, 
the Slovak party secretary, are at present 
the most effective active conservative 
elements. Mr Husak, after losing his 
personal struggle to neutralise Mr Smrkov- 
sky completely, has succesfully tightened 
the lid on Slovakia where any demon¬ 
stration or non-offioial assembly is a 
severe offence and where press censorship 
is far more rigid than in die Czech lands. 
Mr Strougal is generally believed to be 
the inspiration behind various new limita¬ 
tions and restrictions imposed by the 
ministry of the interior. Moreover it 
was Mr Strougal who this week became 
the first man to point out bluntly in 
public that any thought of national elec¬ 
tions or a full diess party congress is a 
pipe dream “ so long as the party is 
divided, split into two factions and there 
are separate lines of thought.*' 

Both Strougal and Husak have been 
particularly vocal in their dire warnings 
of “ extremist rightist elements *’ trying 
to disturb the even tenor of political life 
—and in their jx>litical vocabulary 
** rightist ” means progressive. Mr Husak 


told the Slovak trade union congress this 
week that “ instead of firm, puiposeful 
leadership after January to carry out 
indispensable refoniis, it was apparent 
that a political struggle was being waged 
f)etween various concepts;" and he left 
no one in any doubt as to where his 
sympathies lie in this struggle. 

Mr Husak, who was one of the leaders 
of the Slovak uprising against the Ger¬ 
mans, is fast building a reputation for 
himself as a Slovak nationalist and 
chauvini.st of no mean calibre. He was 
tried in the early i9lios, spent ten years 
in gaol and was not rehabilitated until 
I()67. In the ineantiine he had l^ecomc 
a bitter personal enemy of Mr Novotny 
to whom he appealed several times for 
clemency. In late 1967 he became a 
major instigator of the anti-Novotny cam¬ 
paign, still as a private man, and did not 
emerge as a political figure until after 
January, 1968. He rapidly formed a 
jxiwer base in Slovakia so that he was 
in a position to re]ilace the discredited 
Vasil Bilak as head of the Slovak party 
after the Soviet invasion in August. In 
the past few months he has busily Iwen 
putting his friends and cronies into key 
positions. In the Slovak Communist 
party, the men at the top either learn to 
love Husak or go out on their necks. 

Mr Husak has already clashed with 
the trade unions becau.se of their strong 
support fcjr Mr Smrkovsky as chainnan 
of the new federal a.ssembly. The Czech 
unions, with 5,500,000 members, are now 
demanding that the development of 
workers' councils, as prescribed in the 
refonri programme, should be continued : 
they have asserted their right to strike 
and they are urging that all press censor¬ 
ship should be abolished and that 

government behind closed doors ** should 
be ended. In a speccit to the congress 
of Czech unions last week, Mr Toman, 
the chairman of the metalworkers' union, 
who is clearly a force to be reckoned 
with, specifically named Svoboda, Dubcck, 
Smrkovsky and Cemik as the four men 
who enjoy the support of the union.s—. 
but only provided there is policy of con¬ 
sultation and dialogue. 

Up to a point, it is possible to bash 
students and intellectuals over the head 
with impunity, or otherwi.se stifle their 
protests. But when .several million 
organised workers become vocal, they are 
less easily silenced. Here again, there is a 
difference between the Czech lands and 
Slovakia. The Czecli unions were gone 
through with a new broom as part of 
the refonn proce.ss last year. In Slovakia, 
this process has been considerably slower 



Mourning did not boeomo diaorder 









and llie Slovak trade unionists tend to 
l)C more amenable. 

Now that trade unions have become 
articulate, it irmains to be seen t«> 
what extent Mr Husak and, to a ]es.sci’ 
extent, Mr Strouftal, are prepared t(» 
oppose tlicm. Tliere are already .some 
indications that Mr Husak may have seen 
the lijG^ht ; at the Slovak union conference 
he handed out a few modest bouquets 
to Czech labour. As one Czech told 
your correspondent, “ If you are fioing to 
condcMiin the whole workmg class as 
anti-.socinlist forces, who docs that leave— 
except perhaps Mr Husak and his 
conservative friend.s.” 


Comecon 

The Rumanians 
spoil the party 

Nothing very festixe seems to have marked 
last week’s meeting of the rouncil of 
('orneron (die Council for Mutual 
Kconomic Aid) which met in east Berlin 
on the eve of the oigani.sation's twentieth 
birtliday. Perhaps the iiiember Cfnintries 
were t^io much at odds about their future 
to feel like celehraling their past. Ihe 
meeting was given little publicity in lire 
east (renii.m press but, .iccoiding to 
imolbcial accounts, the proceedings were 
prettv argumentiiti\'e. 'I'liis mav belf) to 
explain why repfirls that the council meet¬ 
ing was to be followed by a Ciomecou 
Miiiimit did not tuiii (Mit to be well 
founded, .\11 drat in fact followed was 
a routine meeting of Comecon’s executive 
committee. 

'The Ru.ssians are known 'to be keen 
on an economic summit meeting at which 
they could secure appiov'al for their plans 
to r'eoijranise Comecon on a moiv 
integrated basis--which from their point 
of view would have <il)vious pxilitical as 
well as economic advantages. It was 
mentioned by Mr Brezhnev at the Polish 
party congress in November, and Mr 
Fadeyev, the chief Ru.ssian delegate at 
last week’s C’otrtecori meeting, I'eferr-ed to 
it in his opening speech. 

Naturally, however, the Ru.s.sian.s do 
not want a Comecon summit unless they 
can he sure it wdl be a well-disciplined 
and harmonious affair. But in east Berlin 
last week they apparently had to with¬ 
draw a numlier of proposals in the 
face of stilT Rumanian opposition. The 
Rumanians were strongly supported by 
the Jugoslav observer present at the meet- 
*• ing. They also got some less consistent 
^ and fordiright support from the Hiin- 
gai^ians (whose attitude seems to be some¬ 
what ambivalent) and from the Czechs. 
'Ai usual when tilings have not gone too 
well, the communique issued at the end 
of the meeting was wordily uninfomiative. 

T'he Russians should not have been 
surprised way the meeting went. 

Tile RlteAl bins have been repeatedly 
spetiMpi^i^y they object to any pro¬ 
ject^— for ihk creation of .supranational 
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bodies in CUwnecon, for the co-ordination 
of economic plans, or for anything else— 
which might subtract a single jot or tittle 
from their economic sovereignty. They 
argue that tliere are plenty of ways in 
which Comecon members can fruitfully 
co-rjrdinate their economic activities and 
collaborate in industrial projects without 
altering Conieam’s statutes or organisation 
in a way which might endanger the 
sovereignty of individual members. 

The Rumanians’ attitude was again 
forcefully set out in their party paper 
Scinlvia last Saturday, two days after the 
Comecon meeting ended. It is, of course, 
like the Russians, governed by political as 
well as economic considerations. But they 
will not find it easy to slick to their guns ; 
their relations with Moscow are already 
delicate, and the Russians may well turn 
on the heat by pre.ssing awkward demands 
for Warsaw Pact military manoeuvres on 
Rumanian territory. All the same, the 
rejKirted latest Russian plan, to hold a 
Comecon summit two or three months 
hence, may yet come unstuck because of 
Rumanian intransigence. 

Albania 

Big brother's 
helping hand 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

Whatever doubts there may be about the 
reports of Cihinese military aid to Albania, 
Peking has made its mark on Albanian 
eronnmic development in the eight years 
since it sle]>ped in to replace MosCf>w as 
the Albanians’ economic benefactor— 
although, of course, the Russians like to 
make out that it is not so big a mark as 
the Albanians bad hoped. . Chine.se 
co-operation was initiallv limitetl to the 
loan of machinery and teclinical and 
maintenance seivices in the power, mining 
and so-called “ heavy industry ” (which 
is lightish by wc.slcrn standard.s) sectors. 
Albania’s tbiixl large.st hydroelectric 
station, the ‘*J. V. Stalin” (22,500 kw) 
in the southern mountains, was financed 
and equipped by China ; so was the latest 
station, " Bistrica No. 2 *’ (SiOOO kw), 
opened in September 1966, by which 
the national grid was extended right 
through the country. Chinese radio elec¬ 
tricians, who built and staffed the new 
wireless station at Radio Tirana, which 
was opened in November 1966, have 
recently handed over the shortwave trans¬ 
mitter to the Albanians. 

Since 1965, the copper-wire factory at 
Shkoder (Scutari) has been one of the 
principal monuments to Sino-Albanian 
collaboration. Its machinery, partly auto¬ 
mated, is spaciously and spotlessly laid 
out in a huge afry building* Tlie factory 
director is Albanian, hut his 3»ooo young 
workers—'mostly • girls—are under the 
cheerful and clearly efficient tutelage of 
about ISO Chinese in'fthanics. The 
instruction manuals, like the instructions 
on all the machinery, arc in Chinese. In 
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11)66 the factory turned out plastic-coated 
copper wire in various sizes, for the home 
and exptjrt markets. New types of 
insulated wire are now being produced 
and tills year the factory will begin to 
produce aluminium wire and hra.ss rod.s. 

China ha.s had a liand in nearly all 
the new Albanian export industries— 
chrome, nickel and copper mining, petro¬ 
leum and timber, fruit and fish canning— 
and in many other projects. Over the 
Albanian mountains and countryside the 
new towns and industrial estates are 
sfjieading. And wherever some new 
industrial pnicess is being launched, a 
group of thick-bodied Chinc.se, all in 
boiler suits and .spectacles, is rarely far 
away. There arc Chinese students learn¬ 
ing Albanian at Tirana University (and 
hundreds of Albanians learning Chinese 
in Peking) ; Chinese youths and girls on 
die beaches at L)urre.s and Vlore (Valona), 
consuming ice-cream and picking their 
noses, to the politelv concealed di.sgu.st of 
the natives. Chinese writers, painters and 
sculptors tour the highlands. l.ast summer 
the big artistic event was an exhibition 
of (’Ihinese .sculptures called “ Rent Collec¬ 
tion Courtyard,” and the main theatrical 
entertainment was the Peking Circus. 

In 1968, Albania’s Chinese credits 
amounted to alx)ut iB per cent of its 
national income. Among the more pic¬ 
turesque signs of Albania’s debt to China 
are the flocks of Peking ducks on the 
.state farms ; the silkwonn eggs presented 
to co-operatives in the Shkoder region 
(where haphazard mulberry cultivation 
has been practised for centuries) ; and 
the appearance in Albania’s hot, harsli 
hills of firiental hamlxKis and agaves 
(6,000 planted in 1967), which are to 
supply the law mateiial for liasket anil 
string manufacturing industiies. 

In 1969, under a special protocol 
signed in Peking towards the end of last 
year, China will help Albania with new 
plant for the production of cotton thread, 
measuring instruments, oil paints and 
powdered milk. An iron works at Elbasan 
will he the biggest factory' in the land, 
employing 8,000 workers ; it will make 
Elbasan Albania's chief industrial city. At 
Cerrik a new refinery, designed in, and 
equipped from, China, but built by 
Albanians and now employing only 
Albanian workers, is to produce a million 
tons of petroleum per annum by 1970. 

What does China gain, apart from 
frequently expressed protestations of 
eternal friendship? According to the more 
sensational view, a potential naval base 
at “ Red Gibraltar ” (the rock fortress of 
Sazan on Vlore bay) and potential missile- 
launching pads in some of £urope*s least 
accessible canyons. According to a -more 
prosaic view, a tiny market for its pro¬ 
ducts and impo^ of such harmless (and 
Ijourgeois) Albanian pioducts as raffia 
work, slippers, writing paper, cutlery, 
handkerchiefs, wicker bottles and briar 
pipes. But perhaps what the Chinese 
value more alx}ut their connection with 
Albania Is that it provides theiti with an 
invaluable sounding-board for their 
propaganda in Europe. 
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SMTEMENT OF CONDITIOW, 

DECEMBER 31. 


ASSETS 1968 

Cash and Due From Banka . $106,967,684. 

United States Government Securities . 37,732,356. 

State and Municipal Obligations . 41,589,986. 

Obligations of Federal Agencies . 24,841.603. 

Other Securities. 5,327, 609. 

Total Securities . 109,491,353. 

Commercial and Consumer Loans . 201,781,958. 

Real Estate Mortgage Loans . 98,963,611. 

300,745,469. 

Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . (2,846,6C^.) 

Total Loans. 297,8M,784. 

Customer's Liability on Acceptances. 1,958,364. 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 4,192,058. 

Accrued Income and Other Assets. 3,992,832. 


TOTAL ASSETS. $624,600,976. 


DECEMBER 3L1968 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Demand Deposits . $140,707,606. 

Time Deposits .. W,441,3 72. 

Total Deposits . 482,148,8 78. 

Funds Borrowed . 6.250.000. 

Acceptances Outstanding. 1,958,364. 

Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . 3,020,708. 

Unearned Income . 9,102,402. 

TOTAL LfABILITIES . 502,480.352. 

CAPITAL 

Capital Notes, 4}% Due February 1, 1990 . 5,000,000. 

Common Stock $10. Par Value Authorised and 

Outstanding 391.352 Shares. 3,913,520. 

Surplus . 11,500,000. 

Undivided Profits . _ 1,607,103. 

TOTAL CAPITAL . 22,020,62^ 

TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL . $6iM,5do;976. 


Th9 9bov9 capita/ accounts do not Include Oanaral flasarvas of $2,931,988. 

Sacurltlas carried at ^proxlmataly $21,875,000. in the above statement of December 31, 1996 were pledged to secure public deposits Including deposits 
of $2,820,238. of the Treasurer. State of Michigan, and tor other purposes required by law. 

OFFICERS HEAD OFFICE 

John H. French Jnr.--Preildent end Director Penobecot Building, Detroit. Michigan 48231, USA 

James M, French—Chairman of the Executive Committee and Director 

Lewie Brooke—Executive Vice President end Director LONDON BRANCH 

John H. French. Ill—Executive Vice President 62 Cornhill, EC3. Telephone : 01>626 2S71 Telex ‘ 886 873 

Benjamin H. Paddock III—Executive Vice President Duncan G. Shearer, Vice President and Manager 

George S. Reed—Vice President Internetional Division Dane S. C. Clouston, Assistant Vice President. 
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The undet'signed advised Middle East Airlines Airliban S.A.f.. in connection with the private placement of these 
securities with certain institutional investors. These securities have not been and are not being offered 
for sale to the public. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Mortgage Notes due Serially to June 30,1981 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


HANOVER 

* New York 


DIRECTORS 

THOMAS M. BANCROFT 

ChnirnKin of tin; llmirtl. 

Mount Vnrnoii Mil/;., Irw 

WILLIAM S. BEINECKE 

Choirninn of ihr Hoorrl, 

Thu Sperry and Uuir fiinsori (.'uinpriny 

JOHN B. CLARK 

finnnrnrv riiciinniin, Hr Clark Inr 

JOHN A. COLEMAN 

Sonior Portnor, Aefferr, ('oftMiMin & Company 

VISCOUNT De LTSLE 

Choirninn, 

PhoHiiiv Assiirnnri' Cnm/mny, Limited 

HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Mow Yorh 
BENS. GILMER 

Prnsidonl, 

Amnrirnn Tc/ophono and Trloftra/di Company 

RALPH K. GOTTSHALL 

Chntrmon of Iho Board. 

Atlas CItrmical InduslrioR, Inr 

GABRIEL HAUGE 

Prnsidvnt 

I VICTOR HERD 

C/iojrriiun find Prosidont, 

The Cnntinantal Corporation 

lOHN E. HEYKE. JR. 

Chairman. 

Tho nrijolilyn Union (Ins r:onipnny 

WILLIAM F. LAPORTE 

Choirninn of the Hoard rind Pri'Niclont, 
Anirricnn Homr Proihifts Corporation 

BARRY T. LEITHEAD 

(jfiairman of the noord, 

Cliirtt. Paahodv h Co . Ini 

JOHN T. MADDEN 

Mfw York 

BIRNY MASON. JR. 

Chairman of fhi* Roard, 

Union Carhidu Corporation 

R. E. McNeill, jr. 

chairman of the iiuurd 

EUGENE S. NORTHROP 

Vii r Chairman of the Board 

ROBERT G. PAGE 

('hiiirmon of thn Hoard. 

Phelps l)adf(0 Corponitiuii 

RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 

('hnirmnn of the Hoard, 
llrynnlds Metals Company 

ROBERT W. SARNOFF 

President and Chief F.xuriitivr OffiriT, 

Radio Corporation of America 

CHARLES J. STEWART 

Mow York 

LYNN A. TOWNSEND 

Chairman of the Board, 

Chryalor Corporation 

GEORGE G. WALKER 

Director, 

Ebuiico Industriai, Jnc. 

J. HUBER WETENHALL 

Dirrrfor. 

Natinnnl Dairy Products Corporation 

GEORGE G. ZIPF 

Prosident and Chief Exerulivu Officer. 

The Babcock S' Wilcox Company 


Consoliclcited Statement nf Condition, December 31,1968 


ASSETS 

Cash and Duo from Banks. $ 2 , 928 , 530,204 

IJ. S. Cnvernmunt Oblij^ations. 471 , 316,117 

State, Municipal and Public Securities. 564 , 596,930 

Other Securities. 34 . 108,463 

Loans. 5 , 928 , 163,262 

(After Drductint' KoHPrvn for Posnlhln I.onn Locmfiii of $137,.14S.30S) 

Banking Premises and Equipment. 94,866.393 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 290 , 821,696 

Accrued Inti^rest and Other Assets. 126 , 761.876 

Total A.ssets. $ 10 , 439 , 164,941 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits. $ 5 , 916 , 534,343 

Savings Deposits. 797 , 231.650 

Other Time Deposits. 1 , 269 , 219,772 

Deposits in Overseas Branches. 1 , 219 , 405,774 

Total Deposits. 9 . 202 . 391,539 

Borrowed Funds . 242 , 605,000 

Acceptances. 295 , 361.090 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 37 , 395,286 

Dividend Payable January 1,1969 . 8 , 750,000 

Other Liabilities. 14 , 736,609 

Unearned Income . 30 , 723,288 

Total Liabilities. 9 , 831 , 962,812 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock ($15 Par). 210,000.000 

Surplus . 240 , 000,000 

Undivided Profits. 152 , 202.129 

Reserve for ContiiiRoncies. 5,000,000 

Total Capitol Accounts. 607 , 202,129 

Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts. $ 10 , 439 , 164,941 


Assi'ts carrifd nt ,1H0 wore plrdxed for various purposes 

IIS re(|uired or permitted by law. 

International Division: 350 Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
London Branches: 

City, 7 Princes St., E.C. 2 * Grosvenor Square, 88 Brook St., W. 1 
Rapreientatlve Offices: 

Bangkok, Bairut, Bniaaels, Buenoa Airea, Caracas, Frankfurt, Lima, Madrid, 
Manila, Mexico City, Paris, Roma, Sdo Paulo, Tokyo 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Jneorporatod with Limited Liability In U.S.A. 
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A trmvwick tak^s ovar urban affairs 


Maximum feasible Moynihan 


Washington, DC 


Since President Johnson launched his 
national war on poverty in 1964, the 
poor in America have indeed pjrown 
fewer, by 10 million or so. Less than 
12 per cent of the population is now 
poor as the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers defines poverty (a 
complicated, reasonably generous defini¬ 
tion). In most people’s minds, however, 
the sustained economic boom gets nearly 
all of the credit for this in itself consider¬ 
able achievement. Not that the boom is 
pure accident : President Johnson’s 
advisers in their last report listed "sus¬ 
tained high employment and economic 
growth ” as the first necessary element in 
any policy to reduce poverty. The institu¬ 
tions set up specifically to conquer poverty 
might be expected to get a share of the 
credit, too, but this has become rare 
indeed. They are out of fashion. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity, in par¬ 
ticular, has a dozen critics for every 
defender. President Johnson conceded in 
his last State of the Union Message that 
Congress would probably want to carve 
the agency up ; he insisted merely that 
the work should continue even if the 
organisation were changed. 

President Nixon has yet to decide what 


to propose. What he has done is to 
establish a Council for Urban Affairs with 
a vehement critic of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Dr Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, as its executive .secretary. Dr 
Moynihan, a political scientist who has 
spent more time in government than in 
academic, life, is a presidential assistant 
with a special brief for city problems. 
In fact the incidence of poverty is heavier 
in rural districts than in urban ones, but it 
is in the big towns that poverty is 
dramatic, and menacing. Similarly, though 
there are more poor white Americans than 
poor black ones, it is the black poor in 
the ghettoes who threaten society and 
who get the attention. No doubt it is in 
the Council for Urban Affairs that the 
.social policies of the new Administration 
will be made. 

" Soaring rhetoric, minimum perform¬ 
ance ’’ is Dr Moynihan's phrase for the 
poverty programmes of the Johnson 
Administration or, to be exact, for the 
"community action programmes" which 
live under the wing of OEO. The judg¬ 
ment appears in his new book, " Maxi¬ 
mum Feasible Misunderstanding" (The 
Free Pre.ss. $5.95). Its title is a take-off of 
the wording in the Economic Opportunity 


Act of 1964 which required “ maximum 
feasible participation of the residents of 
the areas and the members of the groups " 
involved in the local schemes, subsidised 
from Washington, which are called com¬ 
munity action programmes. 

Dr Moynihan is no Republican but an 
avowed Kennedy man who recalls, rather 
movingly, in his preface riding on Robert 
Kennedy’s funeral train and watching 
the poor who stood by the railway line 
to see it pass. Brought up in New York 
Democratic politics, he was Assistant 
Secretary of Labour under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. Thus he belonged 
to the group which invented the poverty 
programme. He also, while at the 
Labour Department, wrote.a report on 
the Negro family which stiri^ up a huge 
controversy. Because he dwelt on what 
he called the “ pathology ” of Negro 
family life as a cause of Negro poverty, 
he was attacked by black leaders and 
others (wrongly, in your corre.spondent’s 
opinion) for trying to " blame" the 
Negroes for troubles caused by white in- 
justic.e. After running unsuccessfully in 
1965.for the Democratic nomination for 
chairman of the New York City Council 
and doing a stint at the Centre for Urban 
Studies in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
he is now back in Washington .shaking up 
the bureaucracy again. His New York 
experiences have hardened his opinions 
about the programme which he helped 
to create. Most of his arguments rest on 
whiit happened in the community action 
schemes in New York or in the pioneer 
effort called Mobilisation For Youth which 
actually preceded President Johnson’s pov¬ 
erty programme and served as model for 
the community action part of it. 

Things get pioneered in New York, but 
they usually run a lot less smoothly there 
than in le.ss turbulent, more manageable 
places. Community action programmes 
are financed from Washington but they 
are handled by local groups. Members of 
these groups have been known from time 
to time, here and there, to help them.selves 
to the money flowing from Washington, 
but it has taken New York to show that 
it can be done on a Gargantuan scale. 
Federal investigators, city investigators and 
the New York Times have made some 
hair-raising discoveries of what has been 
going on. 

The most imaginative practitioners 
seem, so far as has yet appeared, to have 
been a group of young Negroes (known as 
" the Durham mob" from their home 
town in North Carolina) who found ways 
of programming the computers to pour 
out cheques in favour of fictitious 
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recipients. By one estimate, these enter¬ 
prising young men picked up $1.75 
tnillion in this way last year. Negroes 
have no monopoly of this kind of 
expertise, however : some well established 
international swindlers seem to have been 
moving the New York money about the 
world and more than a million dollars 
was recovered in Zurich. 

New York City has also led the wav 
in demonstrating that the taste of power, 
like the taste of money, is just as habit- 
forming in the black ghettoes as it is on 
Wall Street or Fifth Avenue. This is 
part of Dr Moynihan's objection to the 
principles on which the community action 
prograinines were established. Given a 
taste of power in the running of these 
programmes, the local black and Puerto 
Rican leaders have turned their attention 
to other in.stitution.s, like the schools, 
demanding and sometimes even seizing 
power over those, too. 

Another effect of the conmiunitv action 
programmes in New York has been to 
accelerate the growth of the welfare rolls. 
Four years ago the number of people on 
these tolls was rising at the rate of about 
■),ooo a month but it ro.se by more than 
i.^,oo() a month in 1067. The total is now 
aliout a million and still going up. The 
money for these payments conies partly 
from New York State and partly from 
Washington as well a.s from the city. 
fJovernor Rockefeller is trying to rcsi.st 
any further increase in the state’s share. 
But the city, with a welfare budget of 
$1.4 billion this year, expects in the year 
i(^r)ip7o to he paying out $1.7") billion. 

The explanation most commonly heard 
for this fearsome trend is that poor rural 
Negroes migrate from the deep South to 
tlie northeastern cities. Noting that the 
deep southern states pay far lower rates 
of public assistance and that some of 
their county authorities are much more 
ready to reject applicants altogether, 
people conclude also that the southern 
Negroes come north for the l)etter welfare 
payments. This belief strengtliens the 
demand for a unified national welfare 
system with generally similar rates to 
make the migration unneces.sary. Such a 
system is overdue, indeed, and President 
Nixon will very likely find it necessary to 
ask Ckingrcss to institute it. 

There is something in this, but lc.ss than 
most people think. When Negro peasants 
move to a northern city they may have in 
mind that if all else fails they will have 
a more generous welfare system to fall 
back on, but they come in ho{X‘s of work 
and wages, not public assistance. Studies 
that have been done in New York show 
that rather more of the new migrants 
than of the longer-settled non-whites 
actually have jobs. Except for a small 
minority, they go on public a.ssistance 
only some years later when they have 
failed to manage on their own. 

Most of the increase in New York’s 
welfare rolls seems to come from fairly 
old-established residents. Not all of these 
new applicants have grown poorer: some 
havT simply plucked up the boldness to 
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apply, or have learnt for the first time 
that they were entitled to apply. Some 
are accepted who would, not .so many 
years ago, have been turned away. 
Political processes are at work and it is 
quite likely that the community action 
programmes which Dr Moynihan attacks 
have indeed, helped those processes to 
move. One conimunity action office took 
photocopies of the city welfare code—a 
document that had been made hard to 
obtain, from a prudent desire to keep 
applicants away—and circulated them 
among the poor families of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. ^cial workers in the projects 
encouraged them to apply. 

I'he process got an extra boost from 
committees formed to represent actual 
and potential welfare recipients, which 
mounted a regular campaign in New York 
to get more people on the rolls. Event¬ 
ually a national welfare rights movement 
was fonned and opened an office in 
Washington. At the same lime as the 
pre.ssure to get on public assistance 
mounted, demographic and political 
change in the big northern towns began 
to give the Negro vote more weight, so 
that city authorities tended to become 
hesitant about turning applicants away. 
No wonder the welfare rolls have swollen. 

Besides attacking the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the coni- 
munitv action programmes, Dr Moynihan 
in his book castigates social scientists as a 
class (if that is what they are) for 
meddling in action when they should, in 
his view, content them.selves with observ'- 
ing and analysing the results of the actions 
of others. It is not at all obvious that the 
poverty programme i.s overfull of social 
scientists or even that it has enough of 
tliem, although it is true that some .soci¬ 
ologists have taken a hand in some places 
in Ntimulating and encouraging the change 
of attitude among the pcKir. 

It will he a pity if Dr Moynihan now 
gets labelled as a Scrooge for hi.s attack 
on the poverty programme, just as it was 
a pity when he got wrongly labelled as 
anti-black for “The Negro Family.” As 
a matter of record he has always 
favoured more public spending to help 
the poor and the Negroe.s. He is a warm, 
impulsive, talkative (indeed, eloquent) 
man whose attitudes are naturally 
generous. Fie is not illiberal himself, hut 
has a horror of stereotyped, automatic 
liberal reactions and quarrels with 
liberals for the sake of the exercise. Still, 
it does not .seem very fortunate to open 
a career as the President’s adviser on 
social policy with an attack on the poverty 
programmes and a bout of fisticuffs with 
tlie social science community. 


Hickel lands it 

All the members of President Nixon’s 
Cabinet were sworn in last w'eek, having 
navigated their way safe^ through the 
Senate. But Mr Walter Hickel, the new 
Secretary of tfie Interior, who had been 
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An Alaskan comas to Washington 


detained by the Senate Interior Com¬ 
mittee, had a ceremony all to himself. 
In the end only i6 Senators, all of them 
Democrats, voted against his confirmation. 
Nothing, the majority concluded, had 
emerged w'hich would justify refusing Mr 
Nixon the man of his choice. Indeed, on 
the stand the strong-headed, hot-tempered 
little (iivernor of Alaska was meekness 
itself. “ Whatever vou want, I'll do ” was 
his re.spon.se to in.si.stence that the Secre¬ 
tary «)f tlie Interior (who will decide, ffir 
example, wlio will develop America's great 
shale (lil deposits) can hardly continue 
to own a million dollars worth of shares in 
a natural gas pipeline firm. 

But could Mr Hickel cast off as easily 
his Alaskan attitudes tow'ard land, pollu¬ 
tion of water and minoritv rights Some 
Senators were particularly concerned 
about the clash in Ala.ska between the 
claims of the f,(),()oo or so natives on 
their ancestral hunting lands and the 
demand.s of the state itself. When Ala.ska 
became a state in 1^58 it was pioinised 
the right to pick 100 million acres from 
federal holdings (almost all of Alaska 
belongs to the federal government). But 
two years ago Mr l^dall, President John¬ 
son’s Secretary' of the Interior, froze this 
proeess until the native claims had been 
dealt with. Alaska's government runs on 
revenues from oil leases on state land and, 
with the uni magi naf)ly rich oil find in 
the Arctic, the freeze .seemed cruel. Mr 
Hickel brought .suit and, in an ill-judged 
moment after his appointment, declared 
“ What Udall has done, I can undo.” 

Instead, what Mr Hickel .said has had 
to be unsaid ; he ha.s promised that the 
freeze will he continued for tw(' years or 
until Congress acts on the native claims. 
In fact, in his anxiety to please, Mr Hickel 
painted himself as enthusiastic a conserva¬ 
tionist as anyone could wish. This enthus¬ 
iasm may be only skin-deep, but he must 
now count on being held to it. Even the 
President ha« given him, as his second-in- 
command, a respected con.serv'ationist, Mr 
Rus.sell Train. But Mr Hickel’s hark may 
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prove worse than his bite ; surprisingly, 
some officials at the Interior Department 
have come to his defence. 

Mr Udall was not one of them. When 
Mr Hickel's name was announced Mr 
Udall persuaded Pre.sident Johnson, as he 
thought, to set aside at one fell swoop 
as “ national monuments,” some 7.5 
million new acres of federal land, a good 
many of them in Alaska itself. Only 
Congre.ss can create national parks hut 
national monuiiients enjoy the same .safe¬ 
guards ; thi.<; move would have increased 
by a quarter the land under the park 


system, which has already grown, during 
Mr Udairs stewardship, by 50 per cent. 
But Mr Udall reckoned without Mr 
Aspinall of Colorado, the head of the 
Interior Committee in the House of 
Representatives, a mail interested in the 
development, not the pre.serv'ation, of the 
wilderness. Mr Aspinall holds the purse¬ 
strings and he declined to open them. 
Bitterly disappointed, Mr Udall had to be 
.satisfied with one new monument. Marble 
Cianyon in the gorge of the Cailorado 
River, and the extension of three others— 
a mere ^84,000 acres. 


Thank you, Mr President! 


Mr Nixon began his second week at the 
White House with his first press conference 
as President, televised to give the pcoph* 
of America an account of what he had 
been doing for them since he was inaug¬ 
urated. President Johnson tried to avoid 
televised press conferences and Mr Nixon 
might be excused for sharing this distaste 
after his di.sastrf)u.s confrontation on the 
.screen in w'ith John Kennedy (who 

later began live television coverage of 
presidential press conferences). Since then, 
however, Mr Nixon has reconciled himself 
to the medium; on Monday his perfor¬ 
mance was effective although not in.spiririg 
—frank, firm, informative replies, without 
notes and without gaffs. 

Foreign affairs had rightly been occupy¬ 
ing most of hi.s time .so far because there, 
as he said, *‘only the President can make 
some ot the deci-sions. ” No decisions had 
yet been made, but last Saturday had been 
devoted to Vietnam and this Saturday 
was going to be devoted to the Middle 
bast where the next explosion “could 
involve very well a confrontation between 
the nuclear powers which we want to 
avoid.” New initiative on the part of the 
United Slates wa.s needed there. Mr Nixon 
made it clear that he wanted talks with 
the Soviet Union on “.strategic amis” to 
be conducted in a joint context with other 
outstaTiding threats to jieaec. As regards 
the arms ihem.selves, he substituted for his 
campaign stress on the need for “superio¬ 
rity” over the Russians the objective of 


“ sufficient ” military power to defend 
America's coniiniimeiits abroad -but did 
not define what sufficiency nieam to him. 
lie was going to spend that afternoon 
at the Department of Defence being briefed 
on the military situation. 

'I'here were no surprise.s and no shocks 
in any of this and probably will not be 
even when Mr Nixon send.s his promised 
lc‘gi.slative programme to Congress; that 
may take the form of a 8erie.s of special 
messages or of a full-scale State ol the 
Union address. 'J'he first specific proposals 
are promi.sed for this weekend, on crime 
ill the national capital. Mr Nixon's pur¬ 
pose was to .show himself as a concerned, 
iiard-wnrking man, getting cfficicnily but 
not over-hastily to gnp.s with the problems 
of his country, according to a fixed time¬ 
table and through a wcli-organiscd network 
of advisers, waiting until he had mastered 
all of the problems, or most of them, 
before he sounded off about them. 

He has said that the government cannot 
.solve America’s difficulties' without the 
help of America's people; he wa.s appealing 
for that help on Monday. Hr needs to 

educate and lead the country, but it i.s 

too .soon to tell whether for him the 

televised prc.ss conference will prove to be 
the best mean.s. Personal communicutiuii 
has been difficult for him in the past. 

But now at least he has promised to meet 
the press fretjuditly and even seems at 
ease with the men and women whom 
not long ago he felt to be his enemies. 



Trade pinches 

The official trade figures, which were 
published this week, told a sorry tale. 
With imports up by 2;^ per cent, the 
surplus on merchandise transactions fell 
from $.pi billion in 1967 to $726 ipillion, 
the lowest figure since. 1937, even though 
exports, by rising 9 per cent, .showed a 
.slightly belter than nonnal increase. (The 
difTerent method u.scd in calculating the 
balance of international payments shows 
an even smaller trade surplus of a mere 
$100 million.) Strikes and threats of 
strikes played their part—notably the 
threat of a steel strike and the dock 
strike, which is still obstinately resisting 
settlement although a basis for agreement 
was reached week.s ago. But it is the 
rise in American incomes and prices which 
is chiefly responsible for the gigantic suige 
in imports to 3.8 per cent of the gross 
national pnxiuct (itself ri.sing rapidly). 
Less exuberant growth and less inflation 
will, it is hoped, bring about a drop in 
imports in 1969 though tlicre is no hope of 
getting back to die handsome trade sur¬ 
plus of earlier years. But the staggering 
growth in imports is bound to strengdien 
the already strong demand for quotas on 
them. A quota for one industry would be 
the signal for floods of others and so, the 
argument goes, if America's liberal trade 
policies are to survive, the shoe must be 
pased where it pinches most. 

One of Mr Johnson’.s State Depart¬ 
ment's la.st acts was to exact irom steel 
prf>ducers in Europe and Japan an agree¬ 
ment to cut their exports to the United 
States to 14 million tons in 1989, from 
iH million in 1988, and to Ije satisfied with 
a growth of f, per cent in the following 
twd years. It is thought that Mr Nixon, 
in spite of the complaints of the American 
.su?el producers that the market grows 
by only 2 per cent a year, may be content 
to see how this agreement works. T'he 
next problem is the textile industrv', 
politically almost unlieatable because of 
Its ramifications .spread into so many con¬ 
gressional districts. Already Mr Nixon'.s 
men liave been discussing with Mr Wilbur 
Mills, the chairman of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee in the House of 
Repre.sentatives, means and ways of 
heading off the advocates of protection. 

Market-sharing devices run counter to 
the pure doctrine of freer trade as 
expounded by Mr Roth, President 
Johnson’s Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, in hia parting report. 
He wants reviews of both the American 
quota on imports of petroleum and the 
international agreement restricting exports 
of cotton textiles, as well as of America’s 
|x>wer to impose agricultural quotas. He 
argues strongly for continued non-discri¬ 
mination in world trade, a policy which 
he considers will serve Amenc^j^wn 
in today's more difficult cii||||^B|£es. 
Where he is tough is in 
to keep its trading partners up|H|||H|ar 
mark. At home the Uniji^ 
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should move urgently to ease the 
conditions on which relief (in the form of 
higher tariffs or quotas) is available to 
industries and adjustment aid is granted 
to firms, individual plants and workers 
injured by increased imports ; in part¬ 
icular it should not be necessary to prove 
that these injuries are due to tariff con¬ 
cessions, a requirement which has 
prevented any relief at all l)eing granted 
under the 1962 trade Act. 

Such easing of the escape clause may 
play a large part in Mr Mills's strategy 
to ward off legislative quotas. He outlined 
the reforms he would like to .see in a 
speech to the National Cotton Council 
this week, including relief for particular 
lines of products even when a whole 
industry is not threatened. Meanwhile, for 
textiles, he predicted that the Nixon 
Adminfistration would try to negotiate 
voluntary ai*geeinents with other countries 
to restrict their sales of all textiles to the 
United States to inclusive dollar totals. 
They would share in the growth of 
demand, but only if they refrained from 
concentrating their exports on certain lines 
and thus disrupting the American market. 
I'his new approach, Mr Mills said, was 
necessary because other countries were 
not willing to extend the present less 
flexible agreement on cotton textiles to 
woollens and man-made fabrics. 


Navy in the dock? 

Commander Lloyd Bucher may be 
America’s newest anti-hero. The captain 
of the Pueblo, the electronic spy ship 
captured by the North Koreans last year, 
has spent a week telling a naval court of 
inquiry that, in effect, survival is prefer¬ 
able to death, when there is nothing to 
be gained from fighting to the end. That 
is not the Navy’s code. Commander 
Bucher has been told that he may be 
court-martialled for allowing North 
Koreans to board his ship. Whether he 
is or not must wait until the court has 
finished its questioning of the crew and 
the naval authorities responsible for send¬ 
ing an old, converted cargo ship, with 
no protection and inadequate means of 
destroying secret equipment, into danger¬ 
ous waters. The final decision will be made 
by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Meanwhile 
Commander Bucher’s haggard face stares 
out from magazine covers, every non-secret 
word of his harrowing testimony appears 
in American newspapers and the New 
York Times has declared that there is 
neither need nor excuse for adding what 
amounts to a personal trial on to the 
tortures that the Puehlo*s captain has 
already faced. 

The confrontation is dramatic, in the 
established ’’ Caine Mutiny ” tradition. 
Commander Bucher is an orphan, a pro¬ 
duct of the almost legendary Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Town. He went to the 
University of Oklahoma, then made his 
naval career by rising through the ranks. 
In Navy terms he is a “ mustang ”—that 
is, he dad not go to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The five admirals who are 
conducting the court cannot be pleased at 
Commander Bucher’s flat recital of de¬ 
tails embarrassing to the Navy : he has 
told them that he had requested equip¬ 
ment capable of destroying secret 



materials, but did not get it, that the 
ship’s steering was faulty, that the ship 
was top-heavy. Its communications with 
its headquartersiin Japan were poor and 
the few machine guns with which it was 
equipjped to defend itself were covered 
with ice when the attack came. The court 
has hinted that, as captain, Commander 
Bucher should not have taken the ship out 
of port if he thought its equipment faulty ; 
but the court has generally been careful 
to avoid the impression that k is going 
to make the captain the scapegoat for a 
profoundly humiliating incident. None the 
less, his future in the Navy does not 
appear bright. 

Formal codes of conduct, however, look 
unrealbtic, in the late 1960s ; there is 
bound to be an outcry that servicemen be 
relieved from the burden of adhering to 
the rigid rules spelled out by President 
Eisenhower in 1955 (after the wave of 
confessions by Americans taken prisoner 
during the Korean war) that prisoners of 
war tell their captors only their name, age, 
serial number and rank. One of &e 
charges that may be laid against the crew 
men, as well as their captain, is that of 
signing false confessions that the ship had 
entered North Korean waters. Yet the 
United States itself signed a false confes¬ 
sion about the Pueblo*s guilt simply to get 
the men freed last December. 

Rules about rules 

It happens every other January. The 
Senate edges toward changing its rule 
allowing filibusters (a form of virtually 
endless debate.) Then it draws back. This 
year it came nearer than ever to refoim, 
but to no avail. The famous Rule 22, 
which says that two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting must agree before a 
debate can be shut off, still stands. A 
two-thirds majority is much more difficult 
to achieve than the simple one needed 
to accomplish most Senate business. 
Armed with Rule 22, therefore, a minority 
can thwart the will of the majority. Many 
Senators, particularly the more conser¬ 
vative and more senior, are loth to part 
with their most powerful defence against 
proposed laws that they do not want. 

A majority of the Senators voted to 
abolish Rule on two occasions in 
January, but nowhere near a two-thirds 
majority. In what might have been a 
Bnal liberal blaze of glory. Vice President 
Humphry, acting in his capacity as pre¬ 
siding officer of the Senate, made the 
unorthodox decision that, when a new 
Senate met to agree on its rules, it was 
fiot bound by those of the ^s^t. H his 
plan had worked^ a simple majority could 
nave voted to cut off debate on the pro¬ 
posed change to Rule 22 and then gone 
on to make the change. However, a 
series of intricate parliamentary moves 
defeated him, and, v^en newer liberal 
forces renewed the attack this week, they 
lost as well. The modification that they 
would have made would have required 
a three-fifths, rather than two-thirds vote, 
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$9fmt9 s9niors ; Russell, Sttnnis 


as the requirement for forcing Senators 
to shut up. But they were encouraged by 
the demonstration that most of the Sena¬ 
tors want an easier and more orderly way 
of reaching closure (an end to deliate) 
than is now available to them. I'he final 
vote was 50 to 42 in favour of reform. 

I'he rules on seniority need changing 
too, as President Kennedy once said. But 
still they persist and both chambers of 
Congress elevate to the chairmanships of 
committees those whose length of tenure 
in their seats places them next in line of 
succession. The traditional disproportion 
of Southerners at the head of military 
and defence committees remains so long 
as the Democrats keep their majority. The 
man who has been longest in the ^nate, 
Mr Richard Russell, of Georgia, has 
moved to the head of the Appropriations 
Committee, the most powerful in the 
Senate. He is surrendering the chairman¬ 
ship of the Armed Services Committee to 
Senator Stennis of Mississippi. A liberal 
from Texas, Senator Yarf)orough, goes to 
the head of the Labour and Public Wel¬ 
fare Committee from which Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama directed lavish support 
for medical research for many years. The 
size of two committees, Appropriations and 
Foreign Relations, has Ijeen cut, even 
though Senators Mansfield and Kennedy 
protested that the more places, the more 
room for younger men. 


Media beware 


Owners of television stations around 
America are now shaking in their boots. 
'I'he Federal Communications Commission 
has just refused to renew the licence of a 
station in Boston because its owners, the 
Boston Herald-Traveler Corporation, 
already have a daily paper, a Sunday 
paper and interests in cable television 
and radio. The FCC, which seems to have 
rediscovered its strength lately, is com¬ 
mitted to fighting the "media barons'' 
and to encouraging, or forcing, more 
diverse ownership of the mass communica¬ 
tions outlets. 

The news came as a shock in Boston 
where the fight between the owners of 
the Herald and its rival the Boston Globe 
for the television franchise raged bitterly 
for many years. The FCC awarded the 
Herald*s station, WHDH-IV, a temporary 
franchise in 1957 and the case has been 
in tlie courts ever since. The Herald 
Corporation %%ill appeal against the 
failure to renew—as well it might. It has 
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relied on the income from its television 
station to bolster its troubled newspapers; 
the afternoon paper, the Boston Traveler, 
had to be shut more than a year ago and 
the Herald has been unable to keep up 
with the hot circulation pace set by the 
Globe. It would be ironic if the FCC's 
first bold step should result in the death 
of an old and respected newspaper. 

The new licence has been granted to 
a new group, Boston Broadcasters, Inc., 
which includes representatives of the Har¬ 
vard Sc}uare intelligentsia. The sliock of 
the decision, if not the money involved, 
is comparable to that following the re¬ 
allocation of British commercial television 
franchises. For the possibility is now 
raised that similar challenges to estab¬ 
lished communications empires will be 
raised by the FCC all over the country. 


Economic broth 


1 Fed's open mouth 

Now York 

According to the copy book the three 
classic tools for implementing the Federal 
Reserve System's monetary policy are the 
discount rate, changes in reserve require¬ 
ments and " open market ” purchases and 
sales of government securities. There is 
still a fourth technique—" open mouth ” 
policy—that the copy books rarely men¬ 
tion and which the monetary authorities 
resort to only under duress. Lately the 
money managers have been working the 
jawbone overtime. The problem is that, 
while the central bank has managed to 
tighten credit in an active campaign over 
the past seven weeks or so, it is afraid to 
bear down much more vigorously for fear 
jf over-squeezing as it did in 1966. So 
the Fed's spokesmen are trying to con¬ 
vince businessmen that credit is tighter 
than it really is. 

Their message has two facets. They 
are deeply concerned about present 
inflationary pressures and want to see the 
rate of increase in consumer prices reduced 
from last year's ominous 4.2 per cent to 
a more acceptable 2 per cent in 1969. 
Secondly they have come around to the 
view tliat the best way to achieve the 
cutback is through a lengthy programme 
of steady pressure on credit rather than by 
means of a quick Karate chop which 
would inevitably push unemployment up 
to an unacceptable height. 

The Fed appears to have concluded that 
it has done all the aggressive tightening 
of credit that it dare for the time being ; 
k has now embarked on a waiting game 
to see if the economy will slow to a more 
sustainable pace as a result of the 
monetary and fiscal tightening already 
applied to the machinery. The Fed also 
considers it prudent to hold up a bit 
while the new Nixon economic team gets 
the hang of things. The Question that con¬ 
cerned Americans ask, however, is : at 
what point does the concept of " gradual¬ 
ism " as an affirmative expression of policy 
deteriorate into out-and-out shilly-shally¬ 
ing over a development too crucial for 
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half measures ? The central Imnk's 
spokesmen have not as yet dealt with this 
through the open-mouth technique. 

2 Too many cooks? 

In the week ending January 15th the 
supply of money—currency in circulation 
and demand deposits at l^nks—declined 
quite sharply, for the first time in some 
months. It had been rising with increasing 
buoyancy, to the conceni of those who 
believe that changes in that supply are 
the crucial factors in the country's 
economic over-expansion. President 
Nixon’s new economic team is not dedi¬ 
cated to (his view but its members are 
more sympathetic to it than are the men 
at the central bank. However, Mr Paul 
McCracken, now chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers, has said that the 
Federal Reserve's present monetary policy 
appears to be abcmt right, provided that 
it can be maintained and that the small 
budgetary surplus, forecast by President 
Johnson as he left office, materialises. 

One thing reiterated by the members 
of the new Administration, from the 
President down, is determination to control 
inflation without any substantial increase 
in unemployment. Mr Nixon will certainly 
receive plenty of advice on how this fine 
tuning" should be achieved. In addition 
to the normal group of three or four—the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Bud^^t, the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers and 
ficquently the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board—^who advise him on 
current economic inatten, Mr Nixon has 
set up a Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Policy to develop long-tenn programmes ; 
as well as the first three mentioned above, 
that committee will al.so include the Vice 
President and the Secretaries of Agricul¬ 
ture, IialN)ur and Commerce. I'he latter is 
Mr Maurice Stans, a conservative who 
h^d expected to a member of the 
smaller group ; maybe the new committee 
is a means of appeasing him. To co-ordin¬ 
ate it all Dr Arthur Bums, a renowned 
and experienced economist and a close 
associate of Mr Nixon's, has been 
appointed Counsellor to the President with 
Cabinet rank. But where it » being asked, 
does this leave the Council of Economic 
Advisers ? 
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Ulster's Unionists: the thrust at 
O'Neill's heart 


Captain Terence O’Neill was still prime 
minister of Northern Ireland on I'hursday 
evening—but only just. Half his back¬ 
benchers had presented a demand for his 
departure and a whip had resigned, in the 
wake of two senior ministerial resignations 
over the weekend. 'I'his was a real revolt, 
and a real surprise. 'I'lie Unionist party 
at Stormont, despite some muttering 
behind its hand, produced no challenge 
to his authority in the debate on the 
constitution on Wednesday. 'I'hen, with 
the chief di.ssidents out of his cabinet and 
the Rev Ian Paisley in and out of the 
Cnimlin Road jail, he might even have 
thought things were getting better. 

But ihe Unionist party is now at a 
hidden crisis, and what it has to decide is 
what it really means by Unionism in this 
day and age. Captain O’Neill stands by 
the link with Westminster, while rea.ssuring 
his right-wingers that Westminster will not 
intervene .so long as his reforming Ibiinn- 
ism runs Ul.ster. Mr William Craig, the 
hard-line home affairs niini.ster whom 
Cktptain O’Neill sacked, protests that he 
never thought of an Ulster UHI, but his 
version of federalism would be a long 
stride that way. 

What the ambitious Mr Brian Faulkner, 
the deputy prime iiiinUter who re.signed 



Paishy: bloodied end felled 


on Friday last week, wants is much 
simpler : that he should take over from 
Captain O’Neill. Mr Faulkner tried to 
widen his political base, previously righl- 
aligiied, by contriving to argue for one- 
man, one-vote in kx'al government imme¬ 
diately. But what would be good sense 
in secret discussions in a united cabinet is 
very different when it is brought into the 
open and found to be no more than a 
prop to ambition. 

Mr Faulkner and tlie other minister to 
resign over the weekend, Mr William 
Morgan, are at one in re.senting the 
setting-up of the Cairietcxi inquiiv into the 
violence of the past months. But so far 
they have not made comiiion cause with 
Mr Craig, except in wishing to get Cap¬ 
tain O’Neill out. Mr Faulkner is 
counting on his reputation as a toughly 
professional politician to secure the swing 
towards what lie regards as more decisive 
leadership. 

C’aptain O’Neill has educated the 
majority of l^nionists into appreciating 
tliat Nortliern Ireland's identity depends 
on sali.sfying both London and Dublin tliat 
partition is an unnecessai^ issue in this 
generation. He has done this .subtly and 
gradually. Few people in l^ondon have 
ever wanted to intervene in Northern Ire¬ 
land, and relatively few in Dublin now 
want to be involved in Ulster’s troubles 
either. But thi.s quiescence depends, in 
turn, on visible social advance and the 
ending of discrimination in Ulster itself. 
The pace has to be quickened. It is not 
a Unionist party which accepts Captain 
O’Neill on sufferance as the man who 
divides it least that Northern Ireland 
needs, but one actively detenniiied 
to pursue his policy to its logical con¬ 
clusion. 

This debate cannot be won by the best 
elements of Unionism if there is civil 
disorder in the streets outside. The poli¬ 
tical corollary to stopping civil rights 
rioting has been stopping the militant 
Orange buUyboys, too. At long last, the 
law caught up with the Rev Ian Paisley 
and Major Ronald Bunting this week for 
their part in the Armagh cmifrontation on 
November 30th. Althou^ both were 
under the delu.sjoh that they were above 
the law, and pretended to the end that the 


police would not dare arrest them, they 
were both inside by Wednesday, with 
much lamentation from their disciples out¬ 
side the walls. (Mr Paisley was tem- 
[x>rarily out on bail on Tliursday, having 
.said he will appeal. If he doesn’t he 
will be back in jail after 14 days.) The 
ixxJoniontade of Major Bunting’s pistol- 
waving ought to have discredited the 
faction still further. The ugliness of Ulster 
has been that this sort of nonsense has 
not been put down much sooner. 


Immigration 

Alien views 


Mr Heath’s speech on immigration at 
Walsall last Saturday added little to his 
speech at York last September, and both 
were firmly based on the proposals in 
the manifesto on which the Tories fought 
the iq()6 general election. But consistency 
does not necessarily make a politician’.s 
policies less objectionable, and some of 
the propo.sals that Mr Heath has 
apparently been advocating all along need 
to be examined with some care. Even bis 
(iwn party is obviously not all that familiar 
with them. 

What the Tories propose is to alx)lish 
the separate status of Commonwealth 
immigrants and make all overseas immi¬ 
grants subject to the rules now governing 
aliens. On the face of it this sounds fine, 
for the chaotic .system which has grown 
up since the British Nationality Act of 
1948 grows worse the more that is built 
upon it. Commonwealth citizenship, 
which once had a noble status, is now 
merely something which makes it haixier 
for its holders to get into Britain than it 
is for foreigners to do so—although once 
here, with a work permit, they enjoy the 
right to stay indefinitely. 

I'he aliens legislation was built up as 
a series of ad hoc measures in the pre- 
1914 atmosphere of chauvinism and anti¬ 
semitism. The main law, the 1914 Aliens 
Restriction Act, was passed in panic over¬ 
night. In practice, it must be added, the 
law has on the whole been adinintsteretl 
with a humanity which has drawn its 
sting, but only l^cause successive Home 
Secretaries have chosen to use their very 
wide powers of discretion in that way. 
There is no guarantee that they will con¬ 
tinue to do so in future, particularly when 
the aliens are coloured. 

Thus there are good arguments foi 
adopting a universal immigration law— 
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but not for peipetuating the present 
aliens system. Every country has a right 
to immigration laws which respond to its 
economic needs without undue hardship to 
any other country. In the kind of system 
which the United States now operates, 
people know in advance where they stand. 
Work vouchers and conditional entry for 
a limited period could all have a part 
in a rationalised British system—provided 
the work vouchers were not used, as Mr 
Heath and his Midlands Tories wish, 
to restrict the mobility of migrant labour 
once inside this country. And if the 
Commonwealth is to have any meaning, 
surely its citizens should have the right 
(not merely the hoped-for favour) of full 
British citizenship after a period of resi¬ 
dence ? It would take time, and full 
consultation with other countries, to work 
out a new, clear-cut and humane system 
of immigration control for Britain. But 
this is something on which time and care 
can be taken—especially now that there 
is at last to be an appeals system to 
counterbalance the worst features of the 
present chaos. 

It is simply an exaggeration to pretend, 
as the Tories like to, that the present level 
of coloured immigration is really a flood 
which has to be stemmed as a matter of 
urgency. Obviously there are abuses over 
“dependants,” but the scale has never 
been shown to be significant. There is 
merit in the Tory suggestion that more 
control be exercised in the countries of 
origin rather than at the port of entry. 
But the real concern should be about a 
system which allows a 12-year-old Indian 
boy, recently orphaned, to be held for 
three weeks at London airport before 
his legal right to join his married sister 
is allowed. 

The annual rate of labour voucher 
holders admitted under the Common¬ 
wealth Immigrants Act of 1962 (these 
are nearly all coloured because white 
Commonwealth citizens have been able to 
evade the work rules much more easily) 
is falling off to below 5,000 a year. Depen¬ 
dants, mainly of workers admitted when 
control was much looser, are still entering 
at ten times the worker rate, but their 
sheer numbers are falling—as was predic¬ 
table. In five years’ time, on present 
trends, the dependants will be down to a 
trickle too. 

At Walsall, Mr Heath went noticeably 
further towards saying that under a Tory 
C^overnment new coloured workers could 
only bring in their wives and children if 
the CJovernment chose to allow them. 
This is a far stricter notion than that 
which is currently applied to aliens. The 
real need is to help the integration of the 
present 2 per cent coloured minority in 
Britain, and to assist those local councils 
striving to deal with both black and white 
families trapped in the decayed old 
neighbourho^s of industrial cities. These 
urgent reforms do not depend on cx>loured 
families remaining in Pakistan or Jamaica 
any more than they depend on white 
families remaining in Durham or South 
Wales. 


Th 0 Thames goes indoors et Dideot 

The Thames 

Tidal waves 


The Ministry of Technology’s Hydraulics 
Research Station has created at Dideot in 
Berkshire a miniature Thames for the 
Greater London Council. It has construc¬ 
ted a working model of the 62 miles of 
the river that are tidal—^which means as 
far upstream as Teddington weir—on a 
scale of one foot for every 600 feet of 
river. The model is therefore nearly 400 
feet long and 40 feet wide at “ Southend.” 
The Government and the GLG are 
between them paying the station £100,000 
for the model, the tide-level experiments 
which are to be carried out on it, and 
some surveys on the actual river. The 
GLC is yet again trying to devise a plan 
for protecting riverside London from tidal 
flooding. 

In 1953, the combination of a North 
Sea storm surge and high tide raised the 
river uptil it was lapping the top of the 
embankment in central I^ndon. It would 
have been a disastrous four inches higher 
if there had not been severe flooding 
farther downstream. After that fright, 
river authorities downstream of the LCG 
spent about £15 million on strengthening 
their banks. Very little was spent on 
central London. Plans for a harrier across 
Long Reach, with gates which could be 
lowered at the first sign of trouble, came 
to notliing. This was Ijecause the naviga¬ 
tion people finally wanted the gate to be 
an impossible 1,400 feet wide (so that if a 
tanker broke loose while mooring in Long 
Reach, it could drift through at almost 
any angle without smashing against a 
pier). Later plans for a barrier which 
would slide open sideways ran up against 
yet more snags. 

The GLG, which is statutorily respon¬ 
sible for preventing floods in London, is 
now -trying again, and is to report to the 




Ciovernment on the results of its surveys. 
The Ministry of Housing is providing half 
Li the £2I7 ,o(X) being spent on surveys— 
ot shipping, silt, mud, tide levels, and of 
possible sites. The GLG has lined up four 
possibles, ranging from somewhere near 
Cannon Street station up.stream to the old 
Long Reach site down.strcam. The farther 
downstream the barrier is built, the 
cheaper it will be to strengthen the Ixinks 
downriver of it—to protect against possible 
higher water levels. The farther upstream 
it is built, the cheaper it will l)e to build 
a big enough lock to let river traffic 
through—and the less inconvenience 
would be caused to shipping. 

A permanent barrage, rather than a 
retractable barrier, would regulate the 
level of the Thames upstream (as the half¬ 
tide lock at Richmond regulates the 
l^ddington-Richrnond stretch), which 
would lie nice for those Londoners who 
dislike the muddy spectacle of their river 
at low tide. It would probably create some 
hideous problems downstream, where it 
would cause heavier silt deposits which 
could be very damaging—particularly at 
Tilbury. Since the GLG is more anxious 
about flood prevention than prettifying 
the Thames by doing away with low tide, 
the re.search station is to test a barrier on 
its model first. But there is a possibility 
that some ingenious hybrid could be built 
—either one which would partly regulate 
the tide without silting up the river, or a 
harrier which could later be turned into a 
fixed Imrrage when someone has thought 
up an aaswer to the silt problem, and the 
shipping travelling upstream of Long or 
Half-way Reaches has fallen off further. 
Almost any .sort of structure will jirobably 
cost alx)ut £30 million—including money 
.spent on strengthening banks downstream. 
But, this time, the GLC seems to be in a 
sufficiently determined mood to .slog on 
until it finds a solution which meets 
enough of the snags to be worth buying, 
which would settle a public argument now 
very nearly a tedious 200 years old. 
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Drugs 

Sweet reason 

The reconmicndatioii by Lady Wootton’s 
ccmutiittee that the dangerous drugs law 
should be refonned so that penalties are 
commensurate with the degree of hazard 
taking a particular drug involves has met 
the expected rebuff. In the Coiuinons on 
Monday, the two front benches combined 
to repudiate her report and were backed 
by the overwhelming majority of back¬ 
benchers, who are dearly frightened of 
the effecu of any relaxation of die law 
at this time. As long as this fear persists 
any attempt to get a reform bill through 
Parliament seciiis destined to fail. On the 
other hai^ the House of I.ords in its 
judicial capacity has given Lady 
Wootton some cause for comfort by 
implementing one of her recommenda¬ 
tions—that the .scope of absolute liability 
in relation to drug offences should be 
restricted—l^y quashing the conviction of 
Miss Stephanie Sweet, who was fined £25 
for a drugs offence in September 1967. 
Miss Sweet was convicted under the 
Dangerous Drugs Act 1965 of l^eing con¬ 
cerned in the management of premises 
used for the purpo.se of smoking cannabis 
resin, although it was conceded that she 
in fact had no knowledge of what was 
going on. Miss Sweet’s conviction has 
now been quashed unanimously by the 
House of Lords. 

The decision is not only just in practice, 
since not even the greatest vigilance could 
prevent tenants or lodgers from smoking 
cannabis in their own rooms, but also right 
in law. It has never been doubted that 
Parliament has the right to create absolute 
offences, that is crimes which require no 
mens tea or guilty mind. In general 
the creation of such crimes is undesirable, 
but it may be necessary for social reasons 
in particular cases to make a person liable 
absolutely for his own acts and even for 
those of other people for whom he has 
some responsibility, such as servants. It 
is very different to make one person liable 
for the acts of another over whom he has 
no control. Section 5 of the Drugs Act 
makes it an offence to be ** concerned in 
the management of any premises used ” 
for the purpose of smoking cannabis, but 
it does not explicitly make this an absolute 
offence. Ihe House of Lords has now 
held that whenever a section is silent as 
to mens tea there is a presumption that 
in order to give effect to the will of 
Parliament the court must read in words 
appropriate to require mens tea. Mens 
tea, declared Lord Reid, was an essential 
ingredient of every offence unless some 
reason could be found for holding that 
it was not necessary. The House of Lords 
has thus struck a major and justified blow 
for the liberty of the subject, reaffirming 
the general principle of law that if a 
penal provision is reasonably capable of 
two interpretations, the one most favour¬ 
able to the accuiied must be adopted. What 
is now urgently necessary is to amend the 



StepharUe Sweet: cleared 

law so that it is not possible for a person 
to be convicted of possessing drugs when 
he did not know he was doing so. 

Scientology 

What has changed? 

Six months after Mr Robinson, then 
Minister of Health, and Mr Callaghan, 
as Home Secretary, used the Aliens Act 
to stop foreigners from coining to Britain 
to study Scientology, Mr Robinson’s high- 
powered successor, Mr Crossman, has 
announced an inquiry into the cult. I'he 
inquiry is to be carried out by Sir John 
Foster, QC, MP for Norlhwich, and his 
terms of reference are wide enough for 
him to look into “ the practice and 
effects ” of Scientology in other countries 
besides Britain. 

Mr Robinson used to maintain that an 
official inquiry into Scientology was 
unnecessary because it was investigated 
very fully by the Anderson board of 
inquiry in Victoria, Australia, whose find¬ 
ings were equally relevant to Britain 
because all Scientology beliefs and tech¬ 
niques emanate from its headquarters at 
East Grinstead. All Mr Grossman has said 
to explain the change of mind is that 
“ after .six months we have seen some 
remarkal)lc changes taking place.” He has 
not specified whether these changes have 
lessened the potential dangers of Scien¬ 
tology or increased them. Certainly, from 
the new literature coming from Saint Hill 
Manor, East Grinstead, the most sinister 
features of Scientology appear to have 
been dropped : the organisation has 
declared that its coercive measures against 
deviationists and its security checks have 
been cancelled and that confessions must 
not be written down or otherwise 
recorded. Also, Mr Ron Hubbard, founder 
of the cult, is' supposed to have retired 
from its leadership, and—perhaps most 
important—it lost ^ the actions it brought 
against newspapers that exposed its 
activities. ' 

So perhaps scientblogy is relapsing into 
a harmlessly dotty cult inste^tfl of a hann- 
ful one. Or perhaps its influence is spread¬ 
ing and its adherents are multiplying, 


particularly among the mentally abnormal, 
who are peculiarly susceptible to its 
teaching. But perhaps the most important 
of the findings ol Sir John Foster’s inquiry, 
which will be semi-privileged and under¬ 
taken in private, will be to decide whether 
the action the Government took against 
the cult was justified. 

Open University 

Terrible times 

The Open University is almost under way. 
After 15 months and 51 meetings the 
planning committee announced on Mon¬ 
day that it intends to encourage enrolment 
in the autumn of next year. Originally 
called the University of the Air, the Open 
University now intend.s, starting in 1971, 
to broadcast courses (from January to 
December each year) to lead as gradually 
as a student cares—but no faster than 
within three years—to a good, if general, 
degree. 

Correspondence courses will be run in 
conjunction with the broadcasts, and there 
will be local viewing centres where 
students can meet their tutors and hear 
play-backs of broadcasts. This might offset 
what would otherwise be the extraordinary 
timing of the broadcasts. These are 
planned to run for two hours on BBC-2 
television from 5.30 each evening, and on 
radio from 6 each morning. This is really 
rather ridiculous. Very few workers, 
manual or clerical, are home by 5.30, and, 
on the face of it, these timings simply 
invite drop-outs on a massive scale. 

The planning committee has rightly 
drawn attention to the number of house¬ 
bound mothers who are qualified to work 
from home as tutors marking papers. Such 
work would be welcomed by many women 
who might otherwise feel they had wasted 
their education. But what about those 
house-mothers who aspire to improving 
their academic standards ? They cannot 
listen at 6 any more than they can view at 
3.30. Why cannot they be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to do both during the day when 
their children are at school ? When the 
university’s charter is granted by next April 
and a senate appointed, it must be hoped 
that they will lean on the BBC and the 
Government to change these awkward 
hours. 

Of course, the BBC will claim it is 
difficult ; it always is. And they would 
prefer to see the fourth television network 
allocated to the Open University. That is 
unlikely to happen—^so why not broadcast 
on Saturday and Suqday ? Using both 
BBC television channels it should be 
possible to screen some 15 hours of lec¬ 
tures at a time when they could actually 
be seen. And if radio and ITV were 
included—as they should be—a real week¬ 
end university of the air could be created. 
It would hit a pity if the present 
Government apd its T^ory successors did 
not give this experiment a fair chance 
to prove itself. 
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Whenycxi get to Singapore, andyou’re 
offered 'ChowFarf do you eat it?^felr it? 
Or tell them you’re married. 
Better fly with someme who know^ 



Qatitas knows Chow Fan is special Chinese Fried Rice. Just as Qantas knows 
all about Singapore and the people who live there. Malays. Chinese. Ibans. Kadazans. 
And more. Take a phrase book for each—or take none. Either way you’ll make out. 
Qantas knows. Because Qantas goes to Singapore six times a week. 

Which is often. In any language. 

AUSTFIALIAS ROUND-WORLD AIRLINE 



THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW THE PACIFIC 

CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR QANTAS 


QANTAS. with AIR INDIA and BO AC. Qantas. corner Piccadilly and Okl Bond Street I nndon W / fr! 01 -629 9200 


8018K 
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Can any other newspaper offer you as much? 

The Times offers every man-and especially every Every day, it provides you with a complete picture of the 
businessman-a view 6f events that no other newspaper events that affect your business, 
can equal. Every day, The Times reports to you with full, TheTImes appreciate that to operate successfully 

well balanced and unbiased accounts of world and home in business, you need to be a complete man, with a 

broad diversity of interests. SoTheTimes provides full 
accounts of all that is going on in the world of the arts, 
science, sport... whatever a man with a lively interest 
in life needs to know. To the man in business, 

TheTimesoffers more than any other newspaper. 

TheTimeswith 
TheTimes Business News 


news. 

In your business life, too, you need to know the 
economic, commercial and technological news. 
TheTimes has a separate section devoted entirely 
to your business interests-TheTimes Business News. 
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Super-planning; the Crystal Palaea sports contra 


GOVERNING RECREATION 


At first it may seem a chill thought, with 
overtones of George Orwell’s Ministry of 
Pleasure and Pastime. But on second 
thoughts it must be obvious that, if only 
in terms of competition for scarce space 
and investment resources, recreation facil¬ 
ities arc a perfectly proper, indeed 
neglected, area of official planning. What 
people want to do in their .spare time is 
not the government's business. But making 
sure that they have reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to do what they want, including 
the opportunity to pursue minority 
interests, surely is. 

I’wo official bodies now share the task 
of central government planning, and dis¬ 
pensing the modest quantities of central 
government cash available, in the field of 
sport and outdoor recreation. These are 
the Sports Council and the Countryside 
Commission. The Sports Council (unlike 
the Arts Council, for example) is a purely 
advisory body—although the Wolfenden 
Committee whose report “ Sport and the 
Community ” (i960) led to its creation had 
recommended an executive agency with 
money of its own to spend. Its chairman, 
ex-football referee Mr Denis Howell, is a 
junior minister in tlie Department of 
Education and Science. I'his department, 
and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, are the main channels 
through which money is directed to the 
voluntary bodies or local authorities who 
provide the facilities. 

The Countryside Commission (chair¬ 
man Baroness ^Vcxitton) is a statutory 
body set up in August 1968 as successor 
to the National Parks Commission. Unlike 
the Sports Council it has money of its 


own to spend and can if it wishes back 
commercial enterprise. In fact it has .so 
little money to start with (about £500,000 
a year) that modest pump-priming of 
private enterprise (to run marinas, for 
example) is likely to be a favourite means 
of action. It is supposed to advise the 
government on planning matters affecting 
the countryside, both fnirn the preserva¬ 
tionist and the i-ecreational angle. I'his will 
include advice on the new “ countiy 
parks *’ which local authorities have 
power to set up under the 1968 Country¬ 
side Act, eligible for a 75 per cent 
exchequer grant. 'I'hese are intended to 
be chunks of countryside not far from 
big cities where public enjoyment is the 
main purpose, taking precedence over 
other uses such as farming. 'I'he existing 
National Parks are mostly remote, and 
anyway there is no guaranteed right of 
access ; the Countryside Commission 
could well be tougher than its predece.ssor 
was with landowners on this issue. 

How do the planners identify their task 
in the essentially diverse held of recrea¬ 
tion ? One obvious role is to act as 
an umpire between conflicting interests. 
The motor car can destroy the peace 
and quiet motorists seek to enjoy in the 
countryside. Not only must farmers and 
picnickers be prevented as far as possible 
from clashing directly with each other, 
but, for example, ffshemien and yachts¬ 
men. From this follows the idea of making 
best use of existing facilities, so as to 
benefit as many people as possible. With 
so many spxirts grounds, golf courses, and 
swimming pools in private or semi-private 
hands this is not something the planners 


have yet seriously attempted, though some 
are trying to open up industrial sports 
grounds to the public. 

Many facilities belong to a ** public " 
body and yet are nut available to the 
community as a whole. I'he obvious 
instance is where swimming pools, gym¬ 
nasia, etc., in schools are suitable for adult 
use and yet lie empty weekends and 
summer evenings. Mr Denis Howell is 
doing ail he can to pei'suade local educa¬ 
tion authorities to co-opciate (and 
problems like who pay.s for damage" 
loom large). Progress is being made, too, 
in getting two authorities to finance new 
capital projects jointly, for joint use. In 
these days of acute stringency for amenity 
spending, being able to tack a new .swim¬ 
ming pool on to the education budget 
stands more chance of succcs.s (at least 
until the most recent round of spending 
cuts). Examples of this kind of co-opera¬ 
tion .sound modest until one reali.ses how 
rare in local government any .sort of joint 
budgeting is : Nottingham County (the 
education authority) sharing a new .swim¬ 
ming pool, sports hall and practice with 
Bingham rural district council ; two dis¬ 
tricts in (Gloucestershire sharing a .swim¬ 
ming pool. 

By far the most important job being 
done by the Sports Council and some 
planning authorities (led by Lancashire) 
is the effort to find out how the existing 
facilities in an area match up to present 
and likely future demands. 'I'raditional 
sport is still .subject to strong regional 
tastes : cricket in York.shire, rugby in 
Wales, golf in Scotland and so forth. Facil¬ 
ities are most unevenly spread, as .surveys 
by the regional sports ctnmc.ils have con¬ 
firmed. Clearly the den.sely populated 
urban areas arc w<^rst off ; but then it is 
hard to make any hard and fast rules 
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about the ratio of facilities to size of 
population, particularly as demand 
depends much on alternative opportun¬ 
ities for leisure and pleasure. Some light 
may be thrown by research into the 
sociology of sport ” sponsored by the 
Sports Q)uncil. Present extremes owe 
more to chance than anything else. 
For instance when Lancashire recently 
ranked its towns according to certain 
measures of parks, playgrounds, etc., per 
head of population, St Helens came out 
twice as well as neighbouring Wigan, 
presumably because of the generous 
recreation space provided for the 
workers at Piikington\s glass factory. 

When interest in organised sport and 
athletics is waning, there is only limited 
value in planning in terms of pitches, 
running tracks, etc. On the other hand 
external changes like the legalising of 
Sunday fc^tball have an immediate effect. 
Present trends are on the whole away from 
team games and strongly towards recrea¬ 
tions which prove individual prowess: 
golf, sailing, climbing, squash, judo, even 
keep fit classes. Costs per head may rise : 
several of the leading growth sports as 
revealed by a 1963 survey* (winter sports, 
motor racing or rallying, archery, sailing, 
golf and riding) require a lot of space or 
expense on equipment. 

There are many too few indoor .sports 
halls suitable for a range of activities. As 
the Lancashire survey pointed out, the uses 
of sports halls at the moment prove nothing 
but the limitations of small, luw-ceilinged 
buildings. There is already evidence of 
frustrated demand ; for example among 
the many people who now want to play 
badminton. The Sports Council, in its 
Ixioklet “ Planning for Sport ” is.sues use¬ 
ful advice to local authorities on the suit¬ 
ability of different types of hall for 
different ranges of activity. At the top 
end of the scale are a few .striking 
examples of lavish local authority “ multi- 
sport centres," some (as at Billingham and 
Bracknell) designed for many types of 
leisure activity designed to appeal to the 
whole family. The £i million Billingham 
Forum, on Teesside, contains a theatre, 
restaurants, and creche as well as a skat¬ 
ing rink (with room for spectators), bowl- 

•Pilot National Recreation Survey—Report 
No. I. British Travel Association/University 
of Keele. 2 gns. 



ing alley, swimming pool, gallery for 
practising golf, cricket, archery and 
shooting, sports hall, squash courts, and 
sauna baths. If an era when public spend¬ 
ing is not cut to the bone can ever be 
looked forward to again, this could well 
be the prototype for the future. 

Future demand is the hardest of all 
to predict and plan for. For instance a 
few years ago a new method of teaching 
swimming cau.sed an upsurge in its pop¬ 
ularity. rs^>w the activity rate is flattening 
out : how far is this due to the fact that 
most existing public pools are full to 
.saturation and few are heated, and how 
far to new fashions ? Team .sports and 
athletics may suffer from scarce, unattrac¬ 
tive facilities (people mind nowadays about 
things like showers) and poor coaching. 
Coaching grants to the voluntary bodies 
which govern amateur sport, plus money 
and advice towards management are 
another concern of the Sports Council. 
The.se grants (which can cover roughly 
a quarter to two-fifths of costs) 
totalled £742,859 in 1967-68 com¬ 
pared with £304,522 6ve years earlier. 
In the same period capital grants to 


voluntary bodies ro.se from £112,836 to 
as much as £1,095,757. Unluckily there 
is no means of comparing these Hgures 
with central government grants to local 
authorities for recreational purposes, but 
it is known that (again until the spending 
cuts) many more local authorities were 
becoming active providers. This was 
encouraged by a 1963 change of policy 
to stimulate use of powers in the 1937 
Physical Training and Recreation Act to 
give grants to single purpose sports clubs. 
There are, however,' drawbacks in 
relying too much on the activities of 
the established representatives of different 
sports, since these will have a vested 
interest in trying to maintain public 
enthusiasm when perhaps this would wane 
in any circumstances. 

The really boom activities, like golf and 
the water-based sports, need no encourage¬ 
ment on the part of planners. Rather, the 
problem is to make room for them at the 
pace at which demand is growing. Both 
the Countryside Commission and the 
Sports Council are keen to get more water 
open to the public : reservoirs and gravel 
pits are increasingly used but stronger 




pressure .is needed on still-reluctant water 
boards. Golf courses would 6t ideally into 
the statutory country parks ; this may be 
the best way of 6nding enough room for 
them near to the big population centres. 
At the same time local authorities should 



be far more active at looking into actual 
land uses in the so-called green belts: 
where these are tatty and unproductive, 
much more could be done to turn them 
into positive recreational assets. Most 
people simply want room to nt out and 
about : and to them a football pitch is of 
as little use as a ploughed field when it 
comes to enjoying themselves in the 
open. Particular demands must be catered 
for ; but so must the popular English 
pastime of just pottering aTOUt. 
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There’s something nice 
about Sunday mornings 


An English Sunday is something 
rather special. 

Get up late, read the papers, have 
a bigger-than*usual breakfast. 

It would be a pity to spoil it. 

Even if you had to be in Moscow 
on Monday morning. 

That’s why we fly a Boeing 707 to 
Moscow every Sunday at 12 noon 
which gets you there by 19.25. 

And you needn’t worry about * 
missing your Sunday lunch; 

You can have that on the plane. 


PMaSTAM INTERimONAL AIRUMES 
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Rafael A. Dillon V., Executive President. Bank of Guayaquil: 
Member of the Board of Government. Central Bank of Ecuador: 
President. Chamber of Industries. 


Ought your Company to consider 
the Latin American edition 
of The Economist 
as an advertising medium 
throughout Mexico, 

Central arid South America ? 


For information: 

Advertisement Director, The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 5155. Cables: Mistecon, London. 

The Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York NY 10022 
Telephone (212) 755-1282. Cables: Robkenyon, New York. 


The Economist 
AWierica Latina 
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The ice buckets come with 
every hotel we build... 


. . . and ihcrcN a great 
deal to celebrate, the day you take 
delivery of a Cementation Package 
Deal Hotel. It’s complete down to 
the smallest detail, ready to open for 
business and start earning money for 
you straight aw'ay. 


Cementation Package Deals otfer these 
major advantages: ■ b'ixcd price, certi¬ 
fied by independent assessors, cover¬ 
ing everything from inception to 
opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed com¬ 
pletion date* Undivided responsibility 
■Guaranteed quality ■ I'inance. 



ihe Roy at TcheaiH Hilton Hotel a 
puckat^e deal tonimiitioned hy ihf Pahlavi 
foundation Royal L^talei^ Iran. Arihuects 
Aif.s5r.\. Porou^hi^ Aalar, Sadef*!! andXihtai 
(jonsultinp AreUitects: Raf>lan, Sijntrc and 
Partner'^., London. 


Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
consult Cementation —the British specialists in designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 

The Sales Director, 

The CemeDtadon Co. Ltd., 
6S1 Mitchftm Rhady^ydon, 
Surrey, England. 

Telephone: 01-764 5030. 


Cementation 
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Why FORTUNE is moving ahead 
on two important issues 



Directory of the Largest U.S. Industrial Corporations. 



Directory of the Largest Industrials Outside the U.S. 

To improve and expand its service to readers, FORTUNE is 
moving ahead on both its 500 and 200 Directories. New efficien¬ 
cies in data gathering and earlier reporting by companies make 
these moves possible. 

FORTUNE^ Directory of the Largest U. S. Industrial 
Corporations and the 50 Largest Banks, Merchandising, Trans¬ 
portation, Life-Insurance, and Utility Companies was first 
published in July, then moved up to mid-June in 1%7, and will 
now appear in mid-May. 

FORTUNE^ 200Directory of the Largest Industrials Outside 
the U. S. will be advanced from mid-September to mid-August. 

For advertisers, this means that two of the business worldk 
most valued records will be in the hands of FORTUNE^ readers 
even earlier this year, to be used over and over again until 
FORTUNE itself releases new Directories in 1970. 

This calls for a little earlier scheduling of advertising. The 
500Directory closes for B& W on April 15. The200Directory 
on July 15. Your FORTUNE representative has all the facts and 
figures. Talk to him about the issues. 




For the Men in Chaige of Change 
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KRUPP User alles 

The Arms of Krupp, 1587-1968 
By William Manchester. 

Michael Joseph, 1053 pages, illustrated. 

In his history of Germany since 1789 
Professor Golo Mann remarks of the nine¬ 
teenth century imperial regime that it 
** floated like a speck of grease on the 
stream of prosperity rreat^ by others.” 
One of the principal sources of that 
prosperity was the House of Krupp. In 
1811 Friedrich Krupp, a descendant of 
the Krupp whose modest business was 
first recorded in 1587 in Essen’s register 
of merchants, founded the family cast 
steel factory. It was a propitious moment. 
From then onwards the family history 
became part of industrial and political 
history. As Profes.sor Mann succinctly puts 
it, “ industrial and political power became 
disastrously intermingled.” 

Mr William Manchester develops this 
theme—the reviewer is tempted to say 
belabours it—through 953 pages, not 
counting those containing notes, bibliog¬ 
raphy and index. It is an extraordinary' 
achievement. Mr Manchester seems to 
have consulted pretty well every available 
source, openly or covertly, and often slyly. 
From beginning to end he handles an 
essentially sombre story with untiring 
gusto and unfailing confidence. It would 
have been less dramatically complete had 
it not been for the assassination of John 
F. Kennedy. For Mr Manchester then 
suspended the work in hand in order to 
write “ The Death of a President.” In the 
meantime Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach suddenly died and the great fimi 
of which he was sole proprietor, l>eing in 
desperate financial straits, was trans¬ 
formed into a corporation after interven¬ 
tion by the state and leading banks. His 
only son, Arndt, obligingly renounced his 
birthright in return for an annuity of 
DM 2 million for the rest of his life. 
He is heard of nowadays chiefly in the 
illustrated weeklies as the prospective 
bridegroom of an Austrian princess and 
a connois.seur of la dolce vita, apparently 
the gayest of a dynasty disf>o$ed to 
melancholy. 

, All in all “The Anns of Krupp” is 
an unrelenting indictment of both family 
and firm. Shortly before Christmas Herr 
Arndt von Bohlen und Halbach initiated 
legal proceedings of his own against the 
Munich publishers of the German version. 
In consequence some offending passages 
were removed before it came into the 
bookshops. And the firm itself has put 
out a statement from headquarters in 
Essen reproaching the author with having 
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produced not a serious contribution to 
history but rather 

An attempt at a pulcniic agaimt the federal 

republic in the form of an hi.stori<al novel 

ubing former owners of the firm as syinbolu 

figures. 

Their displeasure is undei'sundable. 
Certainly Mr Manchester’s book has 
many flaws. He is floridly verbose : 
“ across central Europe,” for example, 
“ the great coalfields lie like a glittering 
black belt, waiting to flame into power." 
He is irritatingly cocksure just how every¬ 
thing happened, even in the Ijedrooms of 
the dying. Some of his generalisations and 
simplifications are mischievously inade¬ 
quate, if not just plain silly. His villains 
are “ Ruhr barons.” Alfried Krupp i.v the 
“ richest and most powerful single indust¬ 
rialist in the common market.” The Ruhr 
is “ largely a man’s society, even after 
hours.” 

Yet it would be unjust to dismiss Mr 
Manchester’s research as wholly worthless. 
Some of his facts may be wrong. But 
obviously he has been at pains to check 
them in face of both the family’s and the 
firm’s well-known habit of secretivencss. 
The talc of Fritz Knipp’s pursuit of 
amusement with young companions in the 
Hotel Bristol in Berlin and in the Grotto 
on Capri (related in the chapter entitled 
“ Oscar Wilde of the Second Reich ”) may 
mar the picture of a big industrialist's 
dignity. But are Mr Manchester’s facts 
wrong ? Nor can the tenor be challenged 
of the fqur chapters in which the author 
records how the firm’s foundry plant came, 
with Alfried Krupp’s connivance, to be 
compulsorily mann^ in the latter half of 
the war by thousands of foreign workers in 
conditions tantamount to slavery. Mr 
Manchester dedicates his book to ”the 
children of Buschmannshof.” This was the 
camp, some 37 miles from Essen, where 
the children of Krupp's foreij^ workers 
were segregated, and many died of neg¬ 
lect, in the last months of the war. 

In this reviewer's opinion Mr Man¬ 
chester is to be faulted primarily for his 
over-readiness to isolate Knipps’ 
achievements and shortcomings as 
a uniquely deliberate and diabolical 
German conspiracy. The firm grew power¬ 
ful in the setting of nineteenth' and 
twentieth century Europe, with its 
hardening national pretensions and 
broadening technological opportunities. 
None of the manufacturers and govern¬ 


ments then trafficking and competing in 
arms could have pleaded innocence of 
the kind of ambition that .spurred Essen 
and Berlin. Krupps’ tragedy was to 
become gradually so involved in the 
national eruption that eventually it was 
impossible to witlidraw. Only self- 
righteous Anglo-Saxons would maintain 
that Germany was wholly to blame foi 
what happened, or that German indust¬ 
rialists alone committed “ crimc.s against 
liumanity.” 'I'o the end Mr Manchester 
seems to want to believe the worst. He 
insinuates that Krupps—though now 
without a Krupp—are getting nicely into 
position to dominate the common market 
and to be able to make nuclear amis. 

FIDELiSMO 

Castro: A Politual Biography 
By Herbert L. Matthews. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press, 325 pages. 

f)OS. 

Mr Herljerl Matthews made a niche 
for himself in the history of journalism 
when back in 1957 he was smuggled up 
to Fidel Castro’s hide-out in the. Sierra 
Maestra. His subsequent articles in the 
Xew York Times gave the then unknown, 
young guerrilla leader his first headv 
experience of world publicity. Ever since 
those early days Mr Matthews has been 
hovering over his protege with the 
watchful eye of an indulgent Mum, 
to the dismay of .some of his more con¬ 
servative readers. This jxilitical biography, 
the latest fruits of his abiding intere.st in 
Castro and his Cuba, will also raise 
eyebrows among tho.se who do not feel, 
as the author does, that the good he has 
done far outweighs the bad. 

In it the writer takes u.s, with interesting 
commentary', through (Castro's stormy 
revolutionary life from his young 
undisciplined days as a student to his 
ndtVilc aged, almost equally undisciplined, 
years as the “ Maximum Leader ” of the 
new Cuba. Though clearly under the spell 
of his hero's charisma, he deals frankly 
with the darker side of C^astro's record, 
quoting freely from a wide range of 
sources with whom he disagrees—if only 
to explain them away. 

For Cubanologists, however, who 
already know the story well, the most 
interesting part of this book is the 
author's analysis of Castro’s own, 
peculiarly personal, fonn of communism 
and his position in the communist world. 
It is Castro, he maintains, who has 
exploited the communists—not the other 
way round. By a series of shrewd and lx)ld 
manoeuvres he has used them, Russian 
and Cuban communists alike, to help 
him make his own revolution and his 
own party. I’he Cuban Communist party 
is today, he alleges, quite independent of 
the Kremlin ; a machine wholly domin¬ 
ated by Castro and held together by the 
esprit de corps of his powerful group of 
companeros. As for his own Marxism- 
Leninism, it is really only “ Marxism- 
Leninism type ” ; it were better 
described as Fidelismo. One of the 
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Striking features of Latin American 
history is the absence of ideologies, and 
Castro himself admits to having been 
quite uninterested in political doctrine in 
his early days. It was only in 1961—like 
the Bourgeois Gentilhornme, who dis¬ 
covered he had been talking prose all 
his life—that he realised he was a natural 
Marxist-Leninist. Natural perhaps, but 
certainly not orthodox, and the author 
believes that l)ecause of a substantial 
streak of pragmatism in his idealism, 
Castro would not hesitate to reject his 
present doctrine if it proved ineffective 
for his purposes. In short, it is through 
charismatic totalitarianism, not through 
Marxism-Leninism, that this maverick 
(ornmunisant holds sway. 

No one can be entirely objective about 
Fidel Castro. The author, therefore, 
invites his readers to judge him by what 
he has accomplished, keeping in mind 
that tyranny and corruption cannot be 
overcome except by revolution—not, at 
any rate, in Latin America—and that 
revolution, like war, must ne('essarily 
bring bloodshed and sorrow to innwent 
people. He freely admits to undemocratic 
practices and loss of personal freedom 
in present-day Cuba but contends that 
for the vast majority of workers, peasants 
and particularly for the coloured popula¬ 
tion, life is richer, fuller and better. “ Can 
one tell a negro in Cuba," said Castro, 
" that he has no liberty and a negro in 
Alabama that he has ? " 

Most Americans are unlikely to agree 


with the author s conclusions. For them 
Fidel Castro may not be totally bad, but 
he is totally bad for the United States 
and, as the author puts it, they may well 
feel that if their country had to Bght a 
war against communism, it should be 
fighting next door in Cuba and not in 
Vietnam. This book is unlikely to change 
such an attitude ; it should, however, do 
something to correct the tendency on 
both sides of the Atlantic to rate this 
unique phenomenon, with so much 
potential for good and evil, as just a 
crazy megalomaniac of no particular 
calibre or consequence. Castro and his 
revolution have survived ten years of 
constant battering by “ the ogre next 
door," and that in itself, in view of the 
cxlds against them, is no mean 
achievement. 

HIGH YIELDS NO ANSWER 

The Crisis of Indian Planning : Economic 
Planning in the igGos 

Edited by Paul Streeten and Michael 
Lipton. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 
423 pages. 7f,s. 

In the days when planning was fashion¬ 
able, to prove their ca.se both critics and 
enthusiasts used to cite India, which since 
the early 19308 has witnessed the most 
comprehensive attempt, outside the com¬ 
munist world, to control the economy 



through a central planning process. Under 
Nehru the Planning Commission acquired 
enormous prestige., With key members of 
the govetnaient sitting on it, including 
the prime minister, it became the arena 
for allocating resources, both between 
sectors and between the states. Since 
Nehru’s death its prestige has declined, 
perhaps inevitably. The disastrous experi¬ 
ences of the third plan period (1962-66), 
with its two wars and two droughts, 
would have taxed any planning 
mechanism, especially in a poor country. 
The main lines of the fourth plan, meant 
to run from 1966-67 to 1970-71, have 
only recently been fixed, after two years 
of moratorium when planning has been 
on an annual basis. At the same time the 
shift of power from the centre to the 
states has called into question the whole 
process of centralised allocation of 
resources. 

On the face of it, this seems hardly the 
time to produce a book on Indian plan¬ 
ning, based on an Anglo-Indian 
conference held in April 1967 on the draft 
outline of the fourth plan as it then was. 
Despite extensive revision, some of the 
contributions inevitable suffer somewhat 
from being pegged to a defunct document. 
But in general the reasons given for main¬ 
taining this framework are powerful ones. 
The draft plan is “ the central document 
in the running crisis of Indian planning," 
concerning both means and ends. Secondly 
it does at lea^t attempt to provide a 
consistent development strategy with 
profound long term comsequcnces. It 
provides therefore a useful basis from 
which to look at the complex prolilcms of 
India’s development, which make Britain’s 
little difficulties look like paper tigers. 

On the whole the record has not been 
a bad one. In the fifteen years to 1964-63, 
India’s national income increased at 
around 3.8 per cent a year. Even agricul¬ 
ture, virtually stagnant in the days of the 
Raj, has been growing at a rate of around 
3 per cent. The crisis is that India has 
no margin of resources to fall hack on, 
and {x>pulation, growing at around 2J 
per cjcnt a year, is remorselessly eating up 
the increment. 'Flie pay-off to a reduction 
is the birthrate is vast, as Robert Cassen 
convincingly demonstrates in his chapter 
on birth control. 

The bulk of the book, beneath its 
valuable analysis of the environment in 
which Indian planning takes place, 
examines four basic criticisms: that 
Indian planning is too ambitious, too 
optimistic, too centralised and too uiban 
biased. On the first two the evidence is 
mixed. The plans have proved too 
optimistic. And the draft fourth plan, des¬ 
pite new realism about some of the old 
orthodoxies, such as community develop¬ 
ment, still tends to assume the best of all 
possible worlds. James Mirrlees shows that 
in the industrial sector some of the inputs 
hardly marry with their expected outputs 
on any reasonable assumption. But 
optiifiisin has its function, just as 
pessimism, for instance about private 
investment decisbns, can be self-fulhlling. 
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As for whether the planning is too 
ambitious, the editors, Paul Streeten and 
Michael Lipton, in their introductory 
chapter point out that India, faced with 
the choice of aiming at rapid or at self- 
sustaining growth, has in response to 
political pressure and rising population 
shifted towards quick-yielding projects. 
Whether it should now turn its back on 
steel and heavy industry depends—^and 
this is crucial—on the short-run aid 
prospects. Unfortunately they are poor 
indeed. 

For political reasons, planning from 
now on is likely to be less centralised. But 
there is an important methodological 
parallel, Which goes to the roots of the 
Indian planning problems. 

. . . Indian planners rely too much on bad 
data . . . consequently they over-cmphasisc 
the big aggregates . . . and neglect detailed 
and concrete analysis of social and economic 
microcosms ; such deficiencies have probably 
meant too much outlay on the more easily 
measurable sectors, and too little (and too 
wasteful) outlay in education and agricul¬ 
ture, where detailed field research is needed 
to predict responses to expenditures. 

Both a cause and effect of this over¬ 
emphasis on aggregates is the planner’s, 
and indeed the whole power structure’s, 
urban bias. In an excellent piece of socio¬ 
economic analysis, Michael Lipton uses 
the hypothesis of urban bias to explain 
why, although the planners accept the 
case for agricultural priority in abstract, 
both the size and nature of agricultural 
investment remain unsatisfactory and 
why it is* the hig farmers, directly linked 
to the urban power structure, who are 
getting most of the attention and most of 
the rewards. 'Fhe main mistake of the 
next ten years would be for the planners 
to til ink that because big farmers can do 
miracles with liigb yield seeds, India’s 
agricultural problems are even the way 
to being solved. 

THROUGH THE WAR 

My Life and I'imes: Octave Eight, 

' 939 -> 94 (> 

By Compton Mackenzie. 

Chatto and Windus. 319 pages. 4f,s. 

Sir Compton’s eighth instalment can be 
roughly summed up by a few quotations : 

I want tu stress that my autobiography 
will be the work of an cxtravrrt not an 
introvert. 

One of iny continuous regrets while 1 am 
writing this record of my experience is what 
I feel is my inability to bring real people to 
life. I know I am able to bring imaginary 
people to life in a novel. 

What between Greek affairs, film affairs, 
Home Guard affairs, and writing ** The 
.North Wind of Love ” my time was well 
occupied. 

I am luckily able to become as much 
interested in a work written for the pot as 
in creative work. 

It’s the amount of Afferent interests I 
have which mount up to make a formidable 
total 

The early part tn the Ixiok, where like 
many people he was overwhelmed by the 
war but had not found his place in it, 
drags a little ; but hi.s enthusiasm soon 


takes over. It is quite true that his real 
people do not come wholly to life (except 
by the innumerable quotations from their 
letters) ; but there are two gexx! reasons 
for that: us protagonist and author, he 
gives himself much the best [»arl ; for the 
rest, he writes mostly about his friends, 
and he is a faithful and perhaps uncritical 
friend. 

Once the war is under way, he finds 
his feet : he organises the Barra Home 
Guard ; he fights hureaucracy with all his 
might (he is a honeypot for bureaucrats : 
even during the war few people can have 
gal:hered such a splendid crop of pedantic 
folly from the authorities) ; he plunges 
into Greek politics witli (lassion ; he writes 
serious fiction, light-hearted skits and 
innumerable requested pieces for good 
causes and pot-boilers, ranging from a 
biography of Benes to a history of the 
(fas Council ; all tliis through a constant 
cloud of money worries and pain. As each 
volume appears, one asks oneself, can he 
keep it up ? The answer is, he can : at 
86, he is as young and enthusia.stic us ever. 

SS ANTICIPATION ? 

QE2 : The Authorised Story 
By Neil Potter and Jack Frost. 

Harrap, J92 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

The Post Office blithely shut its eyes to 
the fact that the ()Mccn Elizabeth s was 
ignoimniou.sly docked in Southaiiqitoii 
with all advertised sailings cancelled, the 
ship .swaniiing with workmen and the 
turbine rotors back in Scotland for 
rebuilding, and put its commemorative 
QE2 stamps on sale Just the .same. Like¬ 
wise Neil Potter and Jack Frost whose 
book, published last week, describe on its 
last two pages how the QE2 went on a 
“ nine day trial with 300 specially selected 
Cunard workers and their families ” which 
“ was no pleasure cniise.'’ 7 'hat’s for 
sure ; it was on this trip that the ship 
broke down and liinpcd back to 
Southampton where it has been ever 
since. So the " three-day charity cruise ” 
described in the book never took place, 
nor did rfie ship “ begin her commeicial 
life with a mini-crui.se in Januat7 196(1 
followed by her first transatlantic trip." 
These events have, unfortunately, yet to 
take place. What jinx made the authors 
do this ? Hazard their reputation as 
reporters and throw a shadow across the 
remaining 99 per cent of the book merely 
for a spurious impression of red-hot 
topicality that has most cruelly 
rebounded ? Without those quite unneces- 
.sary two pages, it would have been a 
fairer than usual “ authorised story,” 
which gives due place to Cunard’s finan¬ 
cial mess and to such eruptions as the 
sulks of the interior designers who were 
not invited to the official opening. 'Fhe 
publi.shers say later editions “ will be 
brought up to date.” Was this edition so 
big that, at 36s a time, they could not 
have deleted the last two pages and 
slipped even a loose explanatory sheet in 
their place ? 
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Gregory Clark 

IN FEAR OF CHINA 

An Australian's view uf (.Ihinesr history 1949 tn 
the Cultural Rrvolution. ** Should be published 
here.’’—Prnfessf»r Owen Lattiniore. 

Barrie & Rockliff: The Cresset Press 30s. 


A/. C. Reed 

RAILWAYS IN THE VICTORIAN 
ECONOMY 

This book brings together eight papers by 
leading authors, several of them appearing for 
the first time, others first made their appearance 
in a variety of learned journals. 

David & Charles 63s. 

Garth N. Jones 

PLANNED ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHANGE 

This study in Change Dynamics, drawn from 
empirical sources, will be useful to both the 
practitioner and the scholar. International 
Library of Sociology. 

Routlcdge 8c Kcgan Paul £a 
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The poor stay poor 


The Department of Health and 
Social Security entitled its 
summary of the proposed new 
carnitigs-relatcd pension scheme 
“ Pensions—The Way Forward.*’* 
It is sufficiently condemnatory of 
the existing system to justify this 
title and to allow Mr Richard 
Crossman to go down in the 
annals of the welfare state along¬ 
side Beveridge and Nyc Bevan. 
But the economics of the scheme, 
and in particular its as yet un¬ 
defined inter-relationship with 
occupational pension schemes, 
could outweigh the acknowledged 
social security advances that are 
made. As if conscious of these 
failings and the over-riding fact 
that it ignores the problem of the 
existing poor, although requiring 
future wage-earners and younger 
employees of today to make sub¬ 
stantial sacrifies of income, target 
day for inception of the scheme 
has been set as April 1972—far 
enough away for radical changes 
to be made, if necessary by the 
next government. 

Earnings-related 

The basic failing of the 
Beveridge plan was the concept 
of “fiat rate fiat benefit.” This 
is to be replaced with a tight 
earnings-related system which will 
affect, in some way, virtually 
everyone in gainful occupation. 
Contributions will be paid through 
the PAYE system. This long 
overdue farewell to the insurance 
card and insurance stamps is one 
of the minor side benefits of the 
scheme—and one that should 
bring a considerable saving in 
administrative costs to every^dy. 
Initially, each employee will 
pay 6|% of his annual earnings 
up to times national average 
earnings. In early 1968 this 
would have meant up to £33 
a week. Of this, 2% will go 
into the Social Insurance Fund 
to suppon the payment of sickness 
and unemployment benefits etc. 
The other 4}% will be for the 
National Superannuation Fund 
and cover retirement pensions, 
widows' pensions and death 
grants. For the employer there 
is no cut-off at any earnings fig- 


* White paper on “National 
Superannuation and Social In¬ 
surance,” Cmnd. 3883. HMSO 6s. 


urc as there is for employees. He 
will contribute 6J% of his total 
PAYE payndl—2% again for the 
Social Insurance Fund, to the 
redundancy fund and the remain- 
ing 4^% to the Superannuation 
fund. In 1968 only 7% of the 
existing PAYE workforce earned 
more than the cut-off point of 
£33 a week (or £1,700 a year). 
It is therefore expected that the 
4i% payment by the employer 
to the .Superannuation fund 
will correspond roughly in size to 
the 4f% paid by employees. 
There is no provision for pay¬ 
ing contributions on more than 
times the national average earn¬ 
ings (though these will be con¬ 
stantly rising). But those earn¬ 
ing less than the £5 5s a week 
necessary for inclusion in the 
PAYE system will be able to 
make voluntary contributions to 
bring their payments record up 
to a minimum level. Additionally, 
a system of credits has been 
devised for periods of sickness or 
unemployment. They will norm¬ 
ally be at the rate of half the 
ruling national average earnings. 

Conflicting interests 

Benefits will be based on a life 
average earnings figure which is 
adjusted for changes in the level 
of average national earnings dur¬ 
ing the contribution period. The 
aim is that they should thus be 
more than inflation proof. For 
example, since^ 1922 prices have 
more than trebled, but the real 
purchasing power of average 
earnings has more than doubled. 
As well as compensating for 
changes in average earnings, the 
scheme will commit future 
governments to review at two- 
yearly intervals the pension 
benefits being paid in the light 
of changes in price levels. 

A pension which can be 
adjusted for changes in living 
standards is a major breakthrough 
in social welfare terms. In terms 
of insurance, however, it is an 
actuarial nightmare, and it is 
quite impossible to suggest what 
l^nefits might be when the scheme 
is in full operation early next 
cehtury. What the white paper on 
the scheme has done is show what 
current pensions would be if the 
proposed scheme had gone into 
operation in 1948. The accompany- 
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ing table, estimating mughly what 
the effect would have been, shows 
the extent of “ income redistribu¬ 
tion ” built into the scheme. A 
single maneaming half the national 
average throughout a 20-years’ 
period prior to pension would 
qualify for 60% of his average 
earnings as pension, while a single 
man earning on average the cut¬ 
off rate of times average earn¬ 
ings would qualify for only 36.7 %. 
That average earnings through¬ 
out life have been taken rather 
than the last few years of eam- 
ing.s, as is being increasitigly 
adopted by the most forward 
looking occupational schemes, 
arises from the fact that the state 
scheme is staning off with a 
general body composed largely of 
manual workers. In many cases 
they reach their earnings peak in 
their forties or fifties. Non-manual 
workers tend to have a progres¬ 
sively rising salary scale up to 
retirement. 

Women are to be much more 
fully integrated into the scheme 
than they have been before. A 
married woman will be able to 
qualify for a pension on her own 
record of contributions through¬ 
out her %vorking life ; and the joint 
pension of a retired married 
couple will be based on one of 
two formulae, whichever is the 
greater. When the scheme reaches 
maturity there will be a marked 
advantage in opting for the 
** entitlements of husband and wife 
to be calculated in the same way 
as if the wife had been a single 
person. In the transitional earlier 


years a better choice may be the 
combination of the husband’s 
pension plus a fiat rate for the 
wife based also on the husband's 
record (£2 16s a week at present) 
plus an earnings related addition 
of a quarter of her own life 
average earnings. 

Widow’s pensions are also 
.subject to alternatives. If widowed 
after the age of 60, she will 
become entitled to her husband’s 
pension, or the long-term sickness 
benefit he would have received in 
cases where the husband dies 
before pension age. Alternatively, 
the widow can receive a pension 
based entirely on her own record 
if this is greater. For those 
widowed under the age of 60 
there will be the normal short¬ 
term allowance for the first six 
months, followed by a further 
allowance as long as she has a 
dependent child. However, if 
widowed between 40 and 49, even 
without a dependent child ^e will 
qualify for a scaled-down pension 
according to her age, until she is 
60 and moves on to the full 
earnings-related pension. 

Pay-as-you-go 

Mr Grossman is not departing 
from the traditional “pay-as-you- 
go *’ system, but he has proposed 
that the full benefits of the scheme 
should not be operating until 20 
years after its inception. The 
target starting date is put at 1972. 
In other words, those currently 
over 42 years of age will not have 
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GRADUATED 
CONTRIBUTIONS- 
AND INTEREST 


A^UAL OUTGO ANNUAL 
ON FLAT-RATE FLAT-RATE 
BENEFITS CONTRIBUTIONS 



DEFICIT 


OCCUPATIONAL PENSION SCHEMES 

(1967) 


PENSIONS 


OTHER 
r- BENEFITS 
&EXPENSES 


HSiai 



INCOME FROM 
INVESTMENTS 


Klltari 


ANNUAL ANNUAL 
COST CONTRIBUTIONS 


SURPLUS 


the full benefits of the scheme. 
But the new plan w'ill come into 
operation in iy7'2, with thr new 
pensioner of 1973 becoming en¬ 
titled to unc-twentieth of an 
earnings related pension and 
19-twentieths of the rights he has 
earned under the existing flat rate 
and graduated contribution 
.scheme. 

Although the scheme is not 
btniig funded in any way the white 
paper indicates that a surplus is 
intended to be run until the mid¬ 
eighties. The Government Actuary 
has calculated that the planned 
“ pay-as-you-go ” scheme could be 
financed on a joint contribution 
(employer and employee) ri.sing 
from 7.7''.. in 1972-73 to 11.4Vo 
in the financial year 2002-03. But 
the contributions suggested in the 
white paper for the National 
Superannuation Fund alone arc a 
joint rate of 'I'hrow in Mr 

C]ni.s.sman's somcw'har surprising 
contention that, as the revenue 
has to subsidise the pre.sent static 
scheme to the tune of it is 

reasonable that it should go on 
doing .so for his dynamically 


expanding scheme—and an ac¬ 
counting surplus would remain 
until the mid-eighties. By then 
outgo will overtake income, but 
rhe fund will have accumulated 
.^13,400 mn, all of it to be invested 
in gilt-edged. However, all is not 
.so simple as the table .suggests 
it is. 

The annual surplu.ses and the 
suggested balance at April 1987 
are not only vulnerable to the 
propensity for government to 
make use of a designated fund for 
other purposes. They also ignore 
the fact that until, even in the 
most favourable circumstances, 
well into the next century, there 
will still be a need for supplemen¬ 
tary benefits. And these will surely 
rise in the transitional years as 
improved general benefits exacer¬ 
bate the position of those who are 
currently living in poverty and 
are not helped by the proposed 
.scheme in any way. Moreover, 
foreca.sting both benefit levels and 
earnings levels so far ahead is no 
easy task. Apart from possible 
variations here, the forecasts are 
liable to substantial distortion if 


there is a marked change in 
mortality rates or the retirement 
age is advanced. 

However, the biggest--and 
wrongest—a.s.sumption on which 
the surpluses an* estimated is that 
there will be no contracting out 
by thr occupational pension 
.schemes. It is an integral part of 
Mr Grossman’s thinking that there 
will be partial contracting out. 
The details of how this continued 
partnership between .state and 
private sector will be achieved are 
still to be thrashed out, but one 
thing is abundantly clear. In thr 
transitional period of the scheme 
the benefits undertaken oy the 
occupational schemes will be 
smaller in total than the contri¬ 
butions abated. And by however 
much this turns out to be, the 
surplus in the early years will be 
reduced. 

What abatement ? 

The crux of the problem is 
that no employer can be exgectcd 
(and no insurance company would 
agree) to enter into the open- 


ended benefit commitment that 
the state will undenakc. The 
white paper indicates that the 
relationship will be based on 
" commercial cost.'* But there 
cannot be a commercial cost for 
a pension that rises with the wage 
index and is subject not only to 
co.st of living increases but also 
to arbitrary decisions of govern¬ 
ment to cut pensioners in on in¬ 
creased prosperity. So the details 
of abatement of contributions and 
benefits must be in cash term.s. 
'I'his suggests that all that the 
occupational schemes can take o(T 
the shoulders of the state is the 
minimum earnings-related btmefit 
of 36.770 of life earnings, leaving 
the .state to ctwer the redistribu¬ 
tive element and the earnings 
index increment. 

But some estimators suggest that 
to undertake simply this part of 
the benefit, an occupational .scheme 
would want in return abatement 
of 4‘\, in contributions— 2% each 
for employers and employees. As 
the (iovenmient Actuary reckons 
that every a side contracted 
out by, say, the firms employing 
the 54 million workers contracted 
out of the present graduated pen¬ 
sions scheme will reduce the 
growth of the fund by yea’-s, 
then any 2% a side abatement 
by this number of workers would 
cause the .scheme to move into 
the red in 1973-74. 

Mr Cro.s.sman might jib at this. 
But, if he docs, the alternative 
would be much more damaging 
to the national economy. Every 
degree of strictnes.s the Govern- 
ment adopts towards abatement 
will reduce the number of occupa¬ 
tional schemes that can continue 
to function. And every time they 
hand over to the state, the net 
savings of the nation will be cor- 
re.spondingly n*duced as a funded 
scheme .stops and the pay-as-you- 
go scheme grow.s. 


Old and new pensions (single person) 


Proportion of national average 
earnings achieved by pensioner 
over working life (Col 1) 


i (chengeover point in the 
pension formula) 

1 (average) . 

U . 

H (the scheme's ceiling) 


What Col Fully mature 


1 propor¬ 

new- 






tions 

scheme 






meant at 

pension at 






April 1968 

April 1968 

Present scheme pension in April 1968* 

earnings 

earnings 

Flat rate 


Graduated 


Total 

level. 

levels. 






£ s 

£ s 

£ 8 


s 


£ s 

11 0 

6 12 

4 10 

4- 

1 

S_ 

4 11 

16 10 

8 0 

4 10 

4- 

5 


4 15 

22 0 

9 7 

4 10 

4 

8 


4 18 

27 10 

10 IB 

4 10 

4 

9 


4 19 

33 0 

12 2 

4 10 

+ 

9 

= 

4 19 


^AsBummg to havo ramamad at tha sama proportion throughout. 


National Superannuation Fund on the baaia of the proposed initial rates of contribution 
(Based on April 1968 earnings and with no allowance for contracting out) 

£ million 

Adminiatra- Exchequer Balance at 


Year 

Expenditure 

tion 

Contributione supplementa 

Interest* 

Balance 

beginning 
of yeart 

1972-73 

1,898 

37 

1,941 

361 

31 

+398 

— 

1977-78 

2,093 

‘40 

1,969 

366 

81 

4283 

1,756 

1982-83 

2,321 

42 

2,044 

380 

115 

+176 

2,954 

1987-88 

2,627 

45 

2,129 

396 

126 

- 21 

3.439 


*Af a rata ol 3% on tha growth in tha Fund and including £25 mn aatumad to ba intaraat on tha National Superannuation 
Fund's ahara of tha ptasant achama'a rasarvaa. 

t/n addition to tha part of tha axiatmg raaarvaa tranafarrad to tha National Suparannuation Fund. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East. United Kingdom. Europe and United States of America 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

United States of America 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong, the Far East and United Kingdom 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East. North Africa. United Kingdom and SwitzeriarKi 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

Australia 
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BUSINESS 


A Question of Size 

That the President of the Board of Trade should feel the need of independent advice 
before he approves some of the huge mergers before him is understandable; that 
he should delay so long before seeking that advice is inexcusable 


Most civilised countries feel the need for some sort f)f control 
by governments over too great a concentration of power in 
industrial hands. The Americans have their anti-trust 
legislation, the Europeans their laws against cartels, and 
Britain its Monopolies Commission—to which, on Tuesday, 
Mr Anthony Crosland referred the proposed merger between 
Unilever and Allied Breweries because it was so big (combined 
assets, £754 million) and the proposed take-over by the Rank 
Organisation of De la Rue (combined assets, £173 million) 
because it would have produced an animal previously 
unknown to British industry, the American-type conglomerate. 
If the Monopolies Commission reports favourably, both 
mergers will presumably be allowed to go ahead, along with 
the proposed take-over of English Calico by Courtaiilds (com¬ 
bined assets, £419 million) and the merger of Cadbury and 
Schweppes (combined as.sets, £131 million); these bids are 
discussed in detail on page 72. If the commission reports 
unfavourably, they may still go ahead because Mr Crosland 
Is not bound to heed the commis.sion’s advice, and frequently 
docs not. That is the beauty of the English system. 

Its shortcomings are the slothlikc lethargy of the machines. 
It has taken the Board of Trade the best part of two months 
to make up its mind to do anything at all. It is now going to 
take the Monopolies Commission four months to make up its 
corporate mind, and how long before the President of the 
Board of Trade makes up his ? Fair’s fair ; if industry is to 
submit to the discipline of getting government approval for 
big take-overs, the least government departments can do is to 
treat the issue as one of urgency, as it plainly is to the com¬ 
panies. Six months is too long to keep anyone in suspense. 

To complaints that these are major matters Where,tex) many 
people have to be consulted for the timetable to be telescoped 
any further, one can only .say that the Industrial Reorgan¬ 
isation Corporation appears to conduct its affairs faster and 
more smoothly. And that seems to lie at the root of the 
trouble. One reason why the Board of Trade has decided to 
refer the Allicd-Unilevcr merger is because it involves a 
link-up between two of Britain’s 20 biggest companies 
(the fifth and the seventeenth). The table shows what has 
happened to that top 20 in the last ten years. Excluding 
the steel companies that have now been n!nationalist‘cl 
several of today’s top 20 have made the list as the result 
of major mergers and take-overs—Britbh Leyland, for 
example, and Allied Breweries itself. But the only mergers 
that have taken place among already established members of 
the top 20 are the two through which Mr Arnold 
Wcinstock’s General Electric Company acquired Associated 
Electrical Industries and English Electric, and both were 
encouraged by the IRC. 

Having played Aladdin to Mr Wcinstock’s genic, the 
Government is finding it difficult to stuff him back into his 


bottle and the IRC is getting the backlash of the blame. A 
few duff decisions, like its abortive first attempt at re-organis¬ 
ing the nuclear power industry, have made Whitehall 
appreciate that the IRC is fallible. This has had its part 
in restoring the Monopolies Commission to official favour 
after a run of sometimes unbelievably silly reports. Now it 
may be true that the IRC rushes its fences and works too^ 
fast for the Board of Trade’s liking, but the Monopolies 
Commission works too slowly to be of any use to anyone. It 
has taken five years over some reports, three years seems to 
be a good batting average. Six months is the normal time for 
considering a merger, although one or two have been rushed 
through in three. In asking the Monopolies Commission to 
n*port within not more than four months on the two major 
issues referred to it this week, Mr Crosland is in fact asking 
for a substantial speed-up but it will still not be fast enough. 

How is it that the anti-trust authorities in the United States 
can manage to give industry a rough and ready answer on 
merger guide-lines within 24 hours ? It could be because 
the Americans have given more thought to what those guide¬ 
lines should be. Those drawn up this summer suggested that 
any merger between companies possessing as little as 4 per 
cent each of a market must be challenged, and the impression 
is that President Nixon’s Administration will be rather stricter 
than the outgoing Administration in seeing these are 
observed. Few recent British mci^crs would get through so 
small-meshed a net, and whoever is at the Board of Trade 
must be under pressure to tolerate a growing concentration 
of industrial power in the relatively small home market in 
order that British companies are big enough to compete in 
the larger world overseas. The IRC has been among the 
strongest proponents of size but when mergers arc on the 

The Top 20 : then and now 

Hanked by capital employed (includae borrowed monev) in 1968 and net eeeete 
(which excludes borrowed money bur Includes goodwill) In 1957, Compeniee 
marked * are the product of mefor mergers. 


C million 

C million 

Who merged with whom 

Shell Transport 

625 

Shell Transport 

1603 

ICI 

545 

BP 

1446 


BP 

502 

ICI 

1390 


Unilever 

308 

GEC-EE* 

663 

GEC + AEI + EE ‘68 

BAT 

248 

Unilever 

641 


Imps 

205 

BAT 

495 


Couriaulds 

169 

Imps 

448 


Boweter Paper 

144 

Courtsulds 

387 

Rio-Tinto + Consol Zinc 
‘62 

BMH + Leyland Motor 
‘68 

GKN 

138 

RTZ* 

386 

Distillers 

125 

British Leyland* 

341 

Vickers 

120 

Esso 

310 

AEI 

117 

Distillers 

300 

Base Mitchells 6 Butlers 

Esso 

116 

Bate Chtrrington* 

286 




-f- Charrmgtons ‘67. 

Dunlop 

113 

Charter Coneolideted* 

276 

Brit S. Africa Co. -f Cons. 




Mines Select. & Central 
Mining '64. 


GUS 

94 

GKN 

267 


GEC 

85 

Shell-Mex BP 

261 


Ford Motor 

82 

Allied Breweriee* 

248 

Ind Coopa, Tetley Walker 
+ Ansells 4 - Qranta of 





St James ‘8 ‘61. 

Tube Investments 

80 

Boweter 

247 


Coats 

76 

Hawker Siddeley 

246 


English Electric 

76 

Dunlop 

242 
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scale of Allied Breweries and Unilever, these cause* even the 
IRU to gulp and be glad it was not asked to judge them. 

Mergers most usually have some t(*chnical justification : 
they help vertical or horizontal integration, or the two com¬ 
panies between them have a good product mix. Mergers link¬ 
ing companies that have apparently nothing in common are a 
newish phenomenon in the United Slates and a novelty in 
Britain ; the case for them is that they make expert lop 
management and large-scale finance available to the 
assort(*d companies uncler the ciinglomerates’ umbrella. The 
cast* against them is that they make a mess of things. They 
appear for the moment tf) be (outside the scope of American 
anti-trust regulations and very serious thought is being given 
as to how to bring them in. In referring the Rank-De La Rue 
takeover to the Monopolies Commission because it was the 
most obvious conglomerate yet pro|H)sed in Britain, Mr 
Crosland was following the current Indief that- this form of 
industrial concentration mrds as much watching us the* mon* 
obvious nu)nojx)lies. Indeed, it is suspected tliat he hits lx*<*n 


strongly influenced by developments in the United States, and 
that this explains as much as anything does the delay in 
referring the two mergers, there is a good deal of the 
conglomerate in the Allied-Unfle\t;r propasal too. 

Y<*t one could wish he had a better source of outside advice 
than the present Monopolies Commi.ssion. Whether a merger 
gets referred or no, is still left to the arbitrary and often 
belated whim of the government of the day : the National- 
Westminster bank merger went through on the nod. The next 
bank merger did not. The commission has lh(*refore no oppor¬ 
tunity to build up a case law that could give British industry 
guidelines about what i.s likely to l)e acceptable and what is 
not, or the* public any id(*a of whether this country has a 
jxilicy about monopolies and bigness or not. But lh<* bigger 
indii.stry gets, the gieater the need for the commission or 
something like it. It is the sort of function that one might have 
expected an independent-minded Ni*d office, or just conceiv¬ 
ably the Department of Kconomic Affairs lo have taken over. 
But both have abdicated. 


Yo, Ho for the Offshore Fund 

The booming unit trust industry is no longer being run just for the small 
unsophisticated investor—not by any means 


What i.s happening in the unit trust business could bring a 
revolution in British inve.stment. Fiixt, hoine-ba.sed trusts 
arc now pushing hard to attract the middling rich.'' as oiu- 
rnanagement distinguishes its clients from the smallei fr\ 
previously identified with the business. Second, there is a 
continuing rash of overseiis-bast'd trusts - the ofT.shore funds 
sc't up in islands, both near and far-flung -whic h, altliough 
not aimed primarily «Tt well-to-do investors resitlenr in Britain, 
could yet be the best bet of all, unless the Government puts 
the stopper on them. 

Both developments are logical. Unit lilists offi'r, apaii 
from management and spread of risk, lh<* cidvantage that 
short-teiTii switches of shares incur only a per cent capital 
gains tax, whereas the private investor has to take lii.s shoit- 
term gain as income, an obstacle which become.s increasingly 
prohibitive the wealthier he i.s. (This alone sliould, in theory, 
make him go for unit irasts.) It has been only another .step 
for the industry to take itst*If olT these* shores altogether, to 
places which ck) not levy lax on its switch transactions and 
also offer other advantages ol freedom. 

What the unit tru.st industry stands t)i falls by is that it 
has initialed the cult of performance Lveii if, a.s the current 
b<*stseller, “ The. Money Game,” has it, ordinary investors 
are not .sane, sc*nsible people bent solely on making money. 

Table I—Home-based unit trusts 



Minimum 

Initial charge 


initial purchase 

1' 

Tyndall Capital ) 

Tyndall Income 1 

Professional & General 

£1,500 

1 

(Guinness Mahon) 

€2,500 

i(t) 

Minster 

£1,000 

1 

Hambro Fund 

£1,000 

1 

Hambro Smaller Cos. 

£1,000 

H 

Scotfunds (Save & Prosper) 

£1,000 

l«») 

MAG Magnum 

2,CXX) units 

n(§) 

Schroder Capital^ 

(approx. £3,000) 

■- 

Schroder Income 1 

£2,500 

i 

Wm. Brandt's Capital ) 

^,000 units 

3i(l!) 

Wm. Brandt's Income 1 

(approx. £1,100) 



The Economist unit trust Indicator 

n9t ineomt rmmvnsttd 

' ift^dueing ov»r £10.000 iRtducing ov»r £5,000. ov0r £25,000 {f% over £6.000 


nevertheless they do not like proof that tliey are consistentl\ 
doing less well than the professionals —which is whal has been 
true for many. If you an- an ordinary iiuc.stor and have, .say, 
£‘Jo,ock) for the equity market (the sort of .sum that should 
not bo uncommon for brighter people in the coming genera¬ 
tion lo save in a lifetime), it is now very rea.sonable to put 
II5 or 90 per cent of it in management hands and get your 
gambling, angst, lovc'-hate relation.ship with your stockbroker, 
or whatever else* you want out of playing llie g.Tinc, with the 
rc'maining £2.000 or £;-{,ooo. Foi altliough it may be true 
that fund manag(*r.s, like evc-ryone else, gel most of their shaie 
li|^ from stockbrokers, they do at least know which broker 
knows about which .share, and can opc-rate acro.ss the whole* 
spectrum of broking expertise. 

You are still left, of course, with problems of choice for 
your £18,000 or so. No merchant bank will manage your 
portfolio for you, or even let you into one of its private unit 
trusts reserved for clienrs. Unless you have the* right ancestry, 
none of the lop ones wants your money unle.ss it runs into 
six figures anci some not unle.ss it Is over £200,000 (the 
et|uivalenl sum in America is $i million). Some advisenc will 
say pick an investmcTit trust and some of the Scottish ones, 
in particular, have outstanding records—since because of it.s 
“ closi-d-end ” capital structure an investment trust can gear 


Annual charge Dealing days 

First issued 

Performance 


in 1968* 

Or 

^ monthly 

May 1962 

/n 

-1-44.2 

f30.2 

1 2 per month 

Dec 1965 

+44.5 

1 1 per stock 

June 1966 

+33.6 

exchange account 

1 monthly 

Dec 1966 

+37.6 

i 1 per stock 

Sep 1967 

+31.9 

exchange account 

\ daily (through 

Nov 1967 

-^57.2 

an agent) 

j daily 

Dec 1967 

+56.9 

I 2 per month 

Oct 1968 


i 2 per month 

Nov 1968 

— 

.a 

. 

+40.0 


\\Wa 1 v 0 d tor own cHontS 
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up its performance by borrowing, although this inevitably 
brings in a new risk element. The preference for unit trusts, 
on the other hand, rests on the argument that just because 
they are “ open-*ended ** and have to pull in new money for 
success, their dependence on performance is the greater and 
so their managements go more Jiggrcssively for it. Moreover, 
investment trusts tend not to be as readily negotiable as unit 
trusts. But even if you do plump for unit trusts for your 
£18,000, do you put it all in one trast, thereby saving some 
money initially, or spread it between, .^ay. five ? Maybe you 
spread it around. To give some idea of the choice available, 
we list in Table I some home-based funds in which the initial 
investment must be at least £1,000 and sometimes more ; and 
in Table II some of the more interesting British offshore 
funds. 

By not accepting small initial holdings, the funds listed in 
Table I cut down the initial buying cost ; by limiting the 
number of dealing days to one or two a month, many of 
them slim this charge still further. If you pul in much more 
than the minimum, you can usually negotiate an even 
smaller fee on a sliding scale (the* advantage to be got from 
putting all your eggs in one bitskel). Of course, it is no use 
saving on fees if you lost* in pcriormance : last year, only 
four of the funds listed which had been going that long bt‘at 
our unit trust indicator (based on five ordinary middle-of-the- 
road trusts) and only two of these, M&G xMagnum and Scot- 
funds, decisively beat the 45 per cent rise in the Financial 
Timer-Actuaries all-share index over this time. Both these star 
performers have relatively high initial charges because they 
deal daily, a factor which just might prove significant. 

Most of these trusts also are prepared to take over from 
your existing portfolio any stocks on their shopping list in 
exchange for units (which .saves you the jobber’s turn on 
th«* transfer). How'cvct, comparatively littk* advantage seems 
to have been taken of this IcLst oflVr which may in part be 
becau.se private investors feel their shares will not fit the 
trust’s portfolio (which they usually do not), but also suggests 
that middling rich investors are not .so much switching out 
of their existing portfolios into unit trusts i\s putting fresh 
money into them. 

Such is the experience, .so far, f)f the latest ni’W'romers, the 
Schroder funds ; the majority of investors have put in just 
the minimum £'2,500 and the average lias been £5,ooo-ish, 
although one holding reaches €50,000 and the older- 
established Tyndall fund has had iiuestmeiU in six figure.s. 
(Much more interest, iis w'ould be expected, has been shown 
in the capital fund than in the income fund.) So far, Schroder 
has not published its portfolios, although it w'ill almost 


Table II—British low-tax offshore unit trusts 


Fraely available to UK raaidanta 

Based in 

Minimum holding 
(units) 

Anchor B Unit Trust 

Bermuda 

300 

Australian Mineral 

1. of Man 

300 

Ebor Trust Channel Island 

Jersey 

100 

Hambros.Channel Island 

Guernsey 

500 

Klein wort Benson (Guernsey) 

Guernsey 

10.000 

M&G Atlantic Exempt 

Cayman 

600 

M&G Island 

Guernsey 

200 

Manx International Income Trust 

1. of Man 

400 

Malta Investment Fund 

Malta 

200 

Pan Australian External 

1. of Man 

200 


Avallabla to UK rosidontt on payment of invaatmant dollar pramium 


Convertible Bond NV 

Curagao 

26 

New York Offshore 

Curagao 

1 

Nippon 

Bahamas 

100 

Pacific Seaboard* 

Functo not available to UK realdents 

Curagao 

5 

Anchor Unit Trust 

Bermuda 

300 

Anchor Wall Straat Fund 

Bermuda 

100 

Delta 

Bahamas 

n.a. 

Tyndall International 

Bermuda 

£2.500 


*CloB€d tnrf fund. tSinen Oetcbwr U 1966. n.«.«nor §¥aU»bl9. 


certainly do so before long, if only to give its unitholders a 
sense of involvement. But its advent into tlie field last 
November brought a snob touch, as well as the luwc*st initial 
charge—which sensibly excludes any inlrodiictoiy cominkssion 
to stockbrokers or other agents. Its currc*nt heavy adveiiisiiig 
also means that a top merchant banker is (*ncour«iging its 
investment policy to be judged in public—and fm a firm that 
manages some £600 million of investment funds then* is 
much at stake. 

It is the advent of big name's, loo, among the offshore 
funds that has made this side of the bu.sine.ss spaikle. Because 
these overse?as-ba.sed unit trusts do not come under Board of 
Trade regulations and cannot be promoted in Britain (it is 
hard to get literature about them even on lequesi), it i.s 
especially important to ha\<* .some means of as.sessing their 
soundness. 

The freedom of all these ovei-seas-ba.scd tm.sts from capital 
gains tax is obviously attractive to expatriates wanting British 
investment management. For a re.sident in Britain, howevci, 
it offers no obvious advantage: he still has to pay full capital 
gains tax when he cashes in his shares, at w'hich point, had 
he been in a home-based rather than .in overse.is trust, any 
capital gains tax paid by the trust on his units would lx* 
.sublractable. So only if his capital gains tax r.it<* is undei; 
30 per cent is his eventual tax bill obviously less in the 
overseas-based trust. But fund managers claim that the 
greater flexibility inherent in not having to vvt^rry alxnjt tax 
gives beiu-r performance in the long run. 

Another advant.ige, some say, of going overseas is the 
freedom from the ruling for authorised home-bjLsed rnrsts that 
no more than 5 per cent of the |K)rtfolio can be in any one 
company. For instance, the Manx International Manage¬ 
ment’s trust, Australian Mineral, doubled in less than eight 
months to the beginning of last May, w'hen three shares 
accounted for 40 per cent of its portfolio. But obviously there 
is danger in this kind of volatility. Another facility denied to 
home-based funds, which some offshore iunds are adopting, 
is that of hedging (borrowing for investment) which could 
result in the best of both investment tm.st and unit trust 
worlds. 

But the major attraction of offshore funds for the stay-at- 
homes is if overseas bourses look a better bet than the home 
one. Trusts in Britain, unlike individuals, are subject to 
“ voluntary restraint ” and cannot exchange their oversea.s 
holding.s—or, with a new fund, get into them at all —if they 
olK*y the guidelines. Respectable merehanl banks arc certainly 
expected to toe the line, and with a new' fund can only put 
new money into firms which, although registered in Britain. 
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operate overseas such its, say. New Broken Hill. And while 
individuals in Britain can buy non-sterling securities, it Ls only 
with investment dollars—for which the premium is currently 
around 45 per cent, and when the securities are sold a 
quarter of the dollars received have to be offered to the Bank 
of England at the official rate. The offshore funds have 
been designed to get round these problems and give trust 
managers flexibility of operation. In places like Bermuda and 
the Bahamas, voluntary restraint is much looser (in effect, 
non-existent), while for offshore funds that are international 
in concept and based on islands like this within the sterling 
area, dollar loans are being used to reduce, or avoid com¬ 
pletely, not only the burden of the dollar premium and 
surrender for the fund in its operation but for a resident in 
Britain. 

The Municipal and General Atlantic Exempt unit 
trust, launched less than a month ago and based on the 
Cayman Islands (to the left of Jamaica on the map), is the 
latest example of sophistication. Using its sterling deposits as 
collateral, the trust will borrow Euro-dollars to finance its 
purchases of American securities ;uid is thus virtually frei- 
from the penalties of the dollar premium and surrender rule. 
This trust Ls also one of the first British funds to adopt the 
American hedge concept: it is operating on a 15 per cent 
margin, borrowing more than six times its sterling cash 
deposits. Such a fund may also sell short. Because of its 
highly geared nature, this fund is likely to appeal most to 
those who can afford the risk. 

However, the very first British fund-hedger was Manage¬ 
ment International, run by the Henry Ansbacher-Berniuda 
Bank group. Last July this group brought out a new trust. 
Anchor B, for residents in Britain, to complement its Anchor 
Wall Street trust for non-iesidents. The new trust introduced 
an important feature, which M&G Atlantic Exempt has 
now extended: half of Anchor B's dollar purchases (shares 
in the Wall Street fund) are financed with investment dollars, 
the other half through Euro-dollars raised on an equivalent 
sterling dc{x>sit. 

Not all offshore funds are as sophisticated as these two. 
The group found in Britain's traditional offshore havens, the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, are inlere.sted mainly 
in tax advantages and concentrate on sterling investments: 
their appeal is largely to expatriates. Save and Prosper will 
join this group in March with a new trust which will, 
however, be based on Bermuda and it hopes to build up an 
international clientele for it. 

Yet again another type of fund, which may be close-ended 
and not, therefore, strictly a unit trust, although we have 
included one such in our table, is registered outside* the sterling 
area and is, therefore, not affected by either the premium or 
surrender rule in its transactions, although British inve.stqrs 
in it arc. Roth.schild, with partners, has just set up such a 
trust, the Pacific Seaboard Fund, based in Curasao, in the 
Dutch Antilles, to invest in Pacific securities. Guinness Mahon 
has also chosen Curasao for a new offshore trust it intends to 
launch shortly. There are also American offshore funds 
offering British residents similar investment opportunities : 
currently being launched from Mr Edward Johnson's Boston 
stable is Fidelity International Fund NV, also registered in 
Curagao, but to be operated from Bermuda ; it is not open to 
American residents. 

On the other side of the coin there arc British offshore 
funds not open to British residents—Tyndall International, 
for example, based on Bermuda, and the Hill Samuel 
Guernsey trust. These funds are in the market for American 
securities and are willing to pay the investment premium. So 
long, how'ever, as there are no Britisli residents among the 
unitholders, they do not have to surrender dollars on a change 



of investments: unit trusts arc defined by their constituents 
and if a single resident of the United Kingdom were to hold 
shares the whole trust would be liable to British rule.s. Tyndall 
also borrows some dollars, thereby reducing the premium and 
surrender penalties. M&G Atlantic Exempt has gone a stage 
farther by cutting out these penalties altogether, though with 
higher risk. 

There is a pretty hot debate alxmt the merits of different 
bases for offshore funds. Behind the choice of the Dutch 
Antilles for funds heavily invested in the United States lie 
the tax arrangement between these two countries, which 
includes allowing interest from American securities to be 
free of the American withholding tax. The Cayman Islands 
arc said to have “ very good trust legislation,'* offering a 
50-ycar guarantee on the status of incoming capital, so that if 
discretionary and accumulating trusts are made the 
beneficiaries of, say, a unit tru.st investment in the island, 
unitholders resident in Britain will be free of the British 
15-year assessment for capital gains tax and will also be 
protected against the effects of any possible future hardening 
of trust legislation in Britain. Between the Bahamas and 
Bermuda there seems little to choose in tax advantages: some 
managements prefer Bermuda because it is closer 
geographically to the London-New York axis, is considered 
politically more stable, and has, they claim, a better infra¬ 
structure. (The local agent on any of these islands may be no 
more than a reliable post office clerk, but it is essential that 
the telex and telephone work.) On the other hand, Mr Edward 
du Gann, chairman of Martins-Unicom, who has had a 
blueprint for an offshore fund on the stocks for months 
waiting for Barclays and Martins to complete their merger 
plans, prefers Nassau. 

Most offshore funds have not been going long enough to 
make useful comparisons, but, so far, the actual gains of the 
established ones have not been as impressive as the tax 
advantages might suggest. Over the last 12 months, when 
funds inve.sted in Wall Street obviously had a thin time, it is 
not sj^irprising that the best gains—of 66 and 48 per cent— 
were recorded by the Australian specialist funds registered in 
the Isle of Man. High initial charges of 5 per cent or more in 
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many cases, plus annual charges ranging up to i per cent, 
will have to be justified by performance. Since most of these 
funds are trying to attract money outside Britain (manage¬ 
ment groups do not particularly want to encourage unitholders 
to switch out of home-based funds), they are, as presently 
designed, prepared to take the small investor (Kleinwort 
Benson in Guernsey is among the exceptions). But if you 
subscribe to the quite widely held view that Wall Street is 


still the best long-term bet and you are prepared to wait, 
then something on the lines of the M&Ci Atlantic Kxempt, 
with 50 per cent invested in America, is the one. And anyone 
who feels his residence in Britain is unlikely to bt pennanent 
is .silly not to think seriously alKnit an ofT.shore fund. Unless, 
of course, the British Government steps in to stop these 
operations; in which case the funds will be awkwardly locked 
in. Dodging taxes is never entindy foolpr(K>f. 
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Glass: why France needs the 
merger 


It looks now as if the merger between 
France’s glass giant, St Gobain, and its 
smaller but thrusting rival, Boussois- 
Souchon-Neuvesel, will not take place. 
The result of BSN’s takeover bid—its 
offer closed on Monday—will not finally 
be known until February 14th. St 
Gobain's “ friends ” are rumoured to 
have bought up about a third of 
its shares, enough to block the attempt 
by M. Riboud, BSN’s managing 
director, to become a French Arnold 
Weinstock with a glass monolith equal to 
the world’s biggest, America’s Owens 
Illinois and Pittsburgh Plate Gla.s.s. This 
will be a pity, both for French industry, 
which needs the Ribaud style of leader¬ 
ship, and the bour.se, which needs both 
American-style takeovers to kick it into 
activity and American standards of con¬ 
duct—the French way is to decide these 
things privately. 

Behind the incessant claims and counter¬ 
claims with which both sides have been 
regaling the press lies a crisis in the 
world’s glass industry. On the marketing 
side the glass men are having to adapt to 
the inmads of rival materials, plastics and 
paper. On the production side the float 
glass process invented by Pilkington 
Brothers is facing companies with agonis¬ 
ing investment decisions and growing over¬ 
capacity as they .scramble to convert from 



BSN's Biboud 


the traditional, and more expensive, plate 
gla.ss plants. Although float and plate 
gla.ss still sell at the same price, a float 
plant co.sts about a third less to build, and 
the end prcKluci about per cent le.ss to 
produce. With the really big plants, like 
the f,oo ton a day one St Gobain is build¬ 
ing in Belgium, and once royalties have 
been written off, float should cost the 
same or less than common or garden sheet 
glass. 

Immediately, it is the plate glass pro¬ 
ducers who feel the .squeeze. And St 
(lobain is still sitting on about i,5)Oo tons 
a day of plate capacity, including a large 
.\merican plant, liuilt after the di.scovcry 
of float. Fhe jump into float glass, and 
St Cfobain now has 700 tons a day in 
production (with another 1,000 tons 
coming along next year), thus has a nasty 
short term effect on profits. BSN has a 
much better ratio of float to plate, and 
anyway with its main weight in sheet glass 
—it is the largest producer in Europe—has 
more time to write off the old and .switch 
to the new. 

'Fhe marketing problems are mainly on 
the container side, bottle.s, etc. There 
are two ways round the problem of sub¬ 
stitutes. One is to go into them yourself. 
'Fhe other is to concentrate on the one- 
trip bottle, which inevitably pu.shcs up 
total demand. For instance BSN reckons 



Saint-Gobairfs da Vogua, raaching tha 
hottlanack 


that instead of the 800 million wine, ticer 
and mineral water bottles sold now in 
France, thanks to the one-trip there might 
be 12 billion needed in several years' time. 
Fhis leaves lots of scope even if only a 
third by then are made of glass. BSN, 
which makes 60 per cent of F'rance’s 
hollow-ware (containers), is strong in rival 
container materials, such as plastic.s, and 
well placed to take advantage of the one- 
trip expansion. It is also well aware that 
the ribbon process, invented by Gwens 
Illinois for making light bulbs, may one 
day l)ecome for the hollow-ware side what 
float has for flat glass. 

BSN’s expansion has been rapid and, 
on the face of it, well thought out. Its 
other investments—it has ;jo per cent of 
French mineral water output through a 
stake in Evian and Badoit and is the 
major French producer of baby foods— 
also make sense in terms of vertical integ¬ 
ration towards growth areas. But it is still 
less than a quarter the size of St (robain. 
It is this which has horrified St Gobain, 
an institution in France in the same way 
that ICl u.sed to be in Britain. It is a 
world ba.sed company, with over half its 
turnover (though le.ss than 20 per cent 
of >its profits) outside glass, mainly in 
chemicals and oil Its research effort, 
much bigger in every sen.se than BSN’s, 
has a world reputation. Some people, 
indeed, believe that it discovered the float 
glass process first, but did not dare take 
the risk of developing it. 

But technical .sophistication, and 
market leadership in many European 
countries, do not add up to a policy. 
Moves into new countries or into new 
industries in the past seem to have hap¬ 
pened by accident more often than not. 
And the share price reflects this clearly 
enough. Throughout last year, before the 
bid in December, it hover^ around F147, 
compared to a book value per share of 
F180. In its defence St Gobain has argued 
that M. Riboud would sell its non-glass 
interests. The rejoinder is that this is 
precisely what needs to be done, to con¬ 
centrate on glass and its immediate sub¬ 
stitutes, like plastics, and to use the cash 
generated by selling off the rest to ruth¬ 
lessly switch capacity over to float. 

Despite St Gobain’s protests, and its 
attempt to drag in the bogy of monopoly, 
both Arms already co-operate closely, and 
have mutual links in a good many of 
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St Gobain 


BSN 


Who they are 

1967 consolidated 

Group turnover 
Glass turnover 
1967 net profit of group 
Number of employees (in thousands) 

Fiat glass capacities* 

Float glass 

Plate glass (under old process) 

Sheet glass 

Flat glaea can be either low quality sheet glass or high quality plate glass. 

Sheet glees, used in housing is drawn either horizontally, which gives the best quality, or 
vertically. 

Plate glees, used in cars, shopwindows, and mirrors, can be either a rolled ribbon of 
glass, ground and polished to obtain a high quality, or float glass, where a continuous 
ribbon of molten glass floats along the surface of a molten tin bath. This glass needs 
neither grinding nor polishing. 
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Europe’s producing and marketing com¬ 
panies. In France they manufacture opti¬ 
cal and safety glass as well as glass fibres 
and mirrors together, and they jointly 
own and run the wholesale network for 
flat glass in France. T'he monopoly ques¬ 
tion is a real one, although one can argue 
that the world, rather than the European 
position, is more relevant. BSN reckons 
that a merger could cut production 
and transport costs in France by at 
least lo per cent on the flat glass side, and 
prt)bably more on the container side, 
releasing as much at Fi3() million. BSN’s 
figures may be wide open to question, but 
not the emotional strength of its appeal 
for a merger that will shut the Americans 
out. However, it doesn't seem to have 
l>cen strong enough to overc<Miie preju¬ 
dices nearer home. 

European cars 

No smoke without 
fire 

'Phe Ford decision to build the Capri in 
both Britain and Germany was heralded 
by everyone except Ford as the start of 
a new production policy. 'Then it was 
rumoured that Fiat, Volkswagen, Citroen 
and NSU were having talks about col¬ 
laboration on the Wankel engine and on 
wider matters. Volk.swagen were .soon 
denying the report. It was al.so pointed 
out that Fiat and NSU had a hi.stoi*y of 
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disagreement, and that Fiat had been 
unenthu.siastk: alxjut the Wankel engine 
l)ecau.se of its alleged inflexibility (with 
the Fiat 124, eight or ten models can be 
powered by variants of the same engine, 
so that 2,000 engines a day of one sort or 
another can be obtained off the same 
machines). 

Nevertheless, it is no secret that nearly 
all European car firms are talking to each 
other nearly all the time these days about 
possible alignments. It is generally 
thought that Europe only has room for 
half a dozen or so firms besides the 
Americans. Even \^olk.swagen has in¬ 
centives to look around : its most popular 
model, the justly famous beetle, is now 
old, and it is heavily dependent on Ameri¬ 
can sales. 

If it makes sense for Ford to manu¬ 
facture the Capri in two places, the same 
must surely be true of other models. 
'Fariffs on cars imported from Britain to 
EEC countries are about 17i per cent, and 
the main obstacle to joint production has 
always seemed the necessity for long pro¬ 
duction lines. Ford already assembles 
the Escort at Ghent from parts made two- 
thirds at Hailwood. British Leyland 
assembles 40,000 cars a year in Belgium 
with a high degree of local content, in¬ 
cluding local tyres, glass and paint, and 
amounting to about 45 per cent of the 
value of the car. This assembly covers 
the Triumph range, minis, 1100s, i8oos 
and the MG sports cars. The company 
has just agreed a £4 million capital ex¬ 
penditure programme in Belgium and 
plans to make 125,000 cars a year in 
Europe in 1971. The secret behind this 
trend to local assembly is that duty is 
lower on parts *than on finished cars. 

Meanwhile Fiat is keeping to its assur¬ 
ance that it will not be a sleeping partner 
in Citroen, unlike its role in Simea. The 
two companies have established a joint 
purchasing organisation already, ^ile 
Citroen is taking over the marketing and 
servicing of Autobianchi in Belgium and 
Holland. In time the whde range of 
activities is ekpected to be joined together, 
with Citroen gaining from Fiat’s £25 
million a year budget for rasearch and 
development. 
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Iraq 

In the shadow, the 
technocrats 

Despite its murky political history over the 
last few years, of which the spy trials are 
only the most recent example, Iraq’s 
economic development has made progress. 
Beneath the usual visible signs—new 
buildings, new can and shop windows 
full of consumer durables—it seems 
that there is a technocracy which the 
aniiy cannot afford to be without. 
Ministers may come and go, but the 
officials remain—a capitalist bureaucracy 
who.se private welfare has become totally 
bound up with that of the socialist state 
which it serves. In the suburbs of 
Baghdad the technocrats’ expensive homes 
push out daily into the flatness. The 
planning and economic ministries are 
housed in a new high-rise government 
building on the left bank of the Tigris, 
and inside there is plenty of confidence to 
go with the modern furniture. 

Admittedly, the 1965-1969 five-year 
plan has so far been no more .successful 
at predicting or guiding the future than 
the usual run of plans. With the growth 
rate of national income during the first 
half of the period running at around half 
the projected B per cent, investment in 
the main .sectors has been equally behind 
.schedule. But setting aside unrealistic 
targets, the achievement has not been 
bad. An attempt is being made to get 
away from the economy’s massive depend¬ 
ence on oil, and non-oil exports, although 
they still account for less than 10 per cent 
of the total, have risen by 50 per cent in 
the last four years. And a number of 
major industrial projects have been com¬ 
pleted recently, including a large textile 
plant, a £13 million sulphur recovery 
plant near Kirkuk, and Iraq’s first nuclear 
reactor (hardly the stuff of realistic 
development planning). There are similar 
projects, a new fertiliser plant, a sugar 
plant and a new power station at 
Samarra, coming forward. 

'Fhe ministry of planning, appears to be 
healthily critical of its past failures. In 
the next plan the public sector share of 
total investment is to be cut from three- 
quarters to a half of the total and much 
greater emphasis is being put on agri¬ 
culture. This makes good reading, at least. 
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Soulh Africa 

Gold's only half 
the story 

Johannesburg 

While the details of this week's visit to 
Europe of Dr Niro Diederichs, the South 
African finance minister, are shrouded in 
mystery, the framework is clear. Soutli 
Africa, with reserves of $1.4 billion at the 
last count, is paradoxically running short 
of freely availalile foreign exchange. C'»old 
now accounts for about $1.2 billion of this 
total. If South Africa sold large amounts 
of this on the free niarket, it would bring 
the priqe there down—which it does not 
want to do. Dr Diederichs would no doubt 
like U) arrange some hefty foreign currency 
loan against future gold sales ; but bar¬ 
gaining will be tough if he wants to claim 
that the advantage accruing from any 
future rise in the official price of gold 
will accrue wholly to South Africa, not 
at all to tho.se who lend him mone> now. 

Politics, gold and foreign exchange 
aside. Doctor Diederich.s’s internal prob¬ 
lems are less intractable this year. 1'he 
main ta.sk of the economic policy* 
makers will again be to hold down prices 
and costs again.st a stiong inflationarv 
backgrf.)und. So far the anti-inffationary 
measures have worked exceedingly well. 
'I'he relaxing of impc^rt and exchange 
arntrols, and re.straints on credit and 
government .spending, have limited the 
annual ri.se in retail price.s to around 2 ^ 
per cent. I'liis is a degice of price stability 
many countries must envy, csj)ecially 
when (iI)P .should grow thi.s \ear by f) to 
b per cent. 

Can the line be held if the growtli rate 
acclerates, as some forecasters expect, to 
between 6 per cent and 61 [)er cent in 
1969? The reason for the quickening 
tempo is the belief that c<uainuing growth 
may require a rise in invcntoiics which 
would trigger-off the beginning of a ic- 
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Scarcer than gold ? South Africa's vanishing 
labour surplus 


equipment cycle in industry. Putting 
figurc.s into this forecast, the Stcllenbo.scli 
bureau for economic research, for example, 
suggests private coiLsumption outlays mav 
rise by about 7^ per cent ibis year, com¬ 
pared with between bj and 7 per cent m 
iqbH. TV) keep up with the growing 
pressure on essential .seiviees that this 
implies, the bureau ex|^rts government 
and public corptirations lo raise fixed 
capital outlays by some $160 million this 
year, while current government expend¬ 
iture will al.so ri.se a.s departments clamour 
for the money to implement piujects 
previou.sly put on icc. All this extra spend¬ 
ing i.s almost certain to improve the profit¬ 
ability of the manufacturing .sector, which 
has been unexciting for the past two or 
three years—mainly owing to over-invest¬ 
ment when industriali.sts believed the h(K)m 
of iqbj-b^ would last for ever. Rising 
probts w'ould thus he an incentive to 
expand investment. 

Fortunately, the balance <.)f payments is 
strong enough lo withstand the inciease in 
foreign sjxending which an investment 
boom would lead to. Stellenbosch ussume.s 
a swing from a suiplus last year on current 
account of $iib million to a deficit this 
year of $280 million. With all thrise gold 
reserves, that current deficit does not 
matter. The main bottleneck will he in the 
labour market. Even if another 40,000 
immigrants arrive this year, the shortage 
of skilled labour will persist. 

So the message is dear. If South Africa 
is to enjoy another year of prosperity with 
rice stability, three conditions need to 
e fulfilled : much of the exce.ss money 
supply will have to he kept out of circula¬ 
tion; the import tap inu.st be turned wide 
open; and the colour bar in tndustr\' must 
continue to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. There are 
encouraging signs that, public utterances 
apart, government today recognises the 
need for all three. 


German economy 

Aiming wide 


C^rinany's first ofheial .shot at economic 
projections proved a g(K)d deal Um> pessi¬ 
mistic. T'hc 1967 law tu promote .stal)ilit\ 
and growth oldiged the government to 
develop planning machinery, and it 
announced it was working to a 4 per cent 
growtli rale for 1968. T he l edeial Slali^- 
tical Office has recently announced that, 
in fact, the economy grew by b.t) pei cent 
in real terms la.st year, the faster laio com¬ 
ing mainly from higher inve.stment and 
ex(x>rts. Investment in plant and equip¬ 
ment reached a near-record of £i2.h 
liillion, hel))ed by the two major ImhisIs 
from puhhc investment in 1967. Hut 
une\|>ectedly high expuit demand in die 
north American and European market 
upset the pnijections most. Exports giTw 
hv over per cent, as much as import.-«i. 
T'he external .surplus on grnids and .services 
(Tinihed up by DM2 billion to DM18 
billion—1)M4 i>illion more than had been 
expected at tlie beginning of ii)bB. 

TTie trade surplus for I>crinl)er was, 
at I)M2.7 billion, the biggest ever and 
has stirred up new doubts about how long 
a (Jerman revaluation can he slaved off'. 
T he official explanation is that exports 
were rushed out and imports delayed 
before the trade measuiTs were introduced 
towards the end of December. It is 
exjx'cted therefore that the trade balance 
should diminish appreciahlv. 

TTiis. year’s projections, to he relea.srd 
next week by the cabinet in Bonn, have 
already run into heavy criticism in 
advance. Dr Schiller has tentatively opted 
for a 4.“) per cent growth rate—in line 
with the medium-term projections. Hen 
Strauss is expected to push up public 
.spending to compen.sate for the drop in 
export demand expected as a result of the 
.\oveniber trade measure.s. 


Spain 

Sawing the branch 


T'he first reaction of most Spanish busines- 
men to the decree of a state of emergency 
was .satisfaction that the government had 
apparently decided to act firmly to prevent 
public disorder from building up to the 
kind of climax reached last May in 
France. But almost at once dismay .set 
in as it was reali.sed that a state of 
emergency would damage Spain’s image 
abroad more severely than .student riots 
with which foreign investors have learned 
to live in their own university cities, 
and which do not worry most tourists since 
universities are usually closed when they 
visit Spain. T'he proclamation of a state 
of emergency, on the other hand, may be 
inteipreted—rightly—by investors and 
tourists (both of whom the government 
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wants to woo) as a proclamation that more 
serious issues are facing Spain than 
student “ contestation and that disorder 
may break out afresh when present restric¬ 
tions are cased in three months’ time. 

So businessmen fear foreign investment 
and tourism may drop this year and 
correspondingly the whole economy, the 
peseta and the chances of the second 
development plan. Already French mone¬ 
tary restrictions are beginning to hit the 
builders of apartments in coastal 
resorts and are expected to reduce French 
tourist bookings by at least lo per cent. 
With industry working well below capacity 
last year and unemployment rising mark¬ 
edly, even in the official figures, the main 
constraint continues to be the balance of 
payments. Provisional hgures for last 
year show that the devaluation of 
November 1967 has l)ecn working rea.son- 
ably well—until now. The $125 million 
deficit of 1967 was converted into a small 
surplus of $19.3 million in 1968. The 
central question for the planners before 
the state of emergency was whether, and 
by how much, they could let the economy 
rip. Now the fear is that most of the 
options have been removed. 



Rubber 

Bucking the trend 


At a time when seasonal factors usually 
bring a dip, the price of natural rubber 
in l^ndon this week reached its highest 
point for three and a half years. (The 
spot price for no. i RSS sheet was 22d 
a lb, compared with I7d this time last 
year.) Although rubber has been having 
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a bettir time recently, since economic 
growth in the major economies pushed up 
consumption by about 10 per cent, the 
market has understandably greeted the 
latest ;price rises with some caution : 
the ibkin reason for it was heavy 
purchases by China. These are reported 
to be 20,000 tons for delivery in February 
—almost double last year’s rate. 
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'Fhe problem is to know whether these 
recent purchases represent the true level 
of demand in China, or whether the 
intention is to manipulate the market in 
its favour by pushing up prices for profit¬ 
able unloading later on. A fall in Russian 
buying towards the end of last year is now 
attributed to just that .sort of manipulative 
motive—^working the opposite way. 


'White gold' for South Africa ? 


One of the more unusual delegates to 
the recent Commonwealth conference in 
London was chief Leabua Jonathan, the 
prime minister of Lesotho, a portly, 
dignified figure. But his position is un¬ 
enviable. Lesotho, which gained its 
independence in 1966, was fonncrly the 
British protectorate of Basutoland. It is 
entirely surrounded by, and is entirely 
dependent on the goodwill of, South Africa. 
It has a population of about i million; it 
has an annual budget of only some £6 
million (fully half of which is contributed 
by a British grant); and, in the dry words 
of Whitaker’s Almanack for 1969: “ It is a 
poor and unproductive country.” It has so 
few roads that Chief Jonathan boasted 
proudly in London about his achievement 
in adding another 78 miles to them 
recently. 

Yet Le.sotho does have some prospects. 
First, diamonds, which have recently been 
discovered there and which are now being 
marketed through De Beers (which markets 
most of the world’s diamonds including, 
until very recently, Rus.sia’s). Possibly more 
important, it has abundant water of 
remarkable natural purity cascading down 
from its high mountains. And that is the 
matter that Chief Jonathan was concerned 
with on his visit to London. 

For almost 20 years, investigations have 
been going on, until recently in a rather 
desultory way, about harnessing Lesotho’s 
waters to provide not just more efficient 
irrigation for this small country itself, but, 
more important still, to create an export 
commodity wanted by South Africa. But 
this is where the iu.ssle comes in. Lesotho 
is anxious to export not only water (which 
it calls its “ white gold ”) but hydroelectric 
power as well, because that would give it 
relatively cheap power for its own use as 
well as additional export revenue. South 
Africa, on the other hand, is willing, 
indeed anxious, to import water; but on 
grounds of national self-sufficiency and 
sc'Curity is reluctant to be dependent to any 
extent at all on foreign electricity supplies. 
Since South Africa would be contributing 
a large share, possibly about half, to the 
capital costs of any project that may be 
decided, this is a very important issue. In 
such negotiations Chief Jonathan’s position 
is not strong, because his poor country 
would benefit so much. 

The irrigation and (possibly) hydro¬ 
electric scheme in question is known as the 
Oxbow project. It would consist of a 
rockfill dam at Oxbow on the Malibamatso 
River, a tributary of the Orange, with a 
storage capacity of about 38,(X)o acres. 
'Fherc woulcFthcn be three tunnels totalling 
31} miles going partly through the Maloti 
Mountains from Oxhiow to I^la, then to 
the South African border on the Caledon 
River, then to the ^itspruit River in 


South Africa, where the water would be 
discharged into the Wilgc River, a tributary 
of the Vaal, and thus supplement the water 
in the Vaal Dam. 

On the latest provisional estimates, 
admittedly rough and made two years ago 
without any provision for rising construc¬ 
tion costs and general inflation, the cost of 
the dams and tunnels and supplementary 
works, including a small £3 million power 
station in Lesotho itself, came to some 
£68^ million. In the customary way, this 
estimate is likely to be considerably 
exceeded' if and when work comes to be 
done. The possible sources of the main 
capital for such a project would eventually 
be South Africa, the World Bank, some of 
the major contributors to the United 
Nations Development Programme Special 
Fund (UNDP), namely Britain, the United 
States and Sweden. More immediately, the 
need is for a modest £850,000 to finance 
a further feasibility study and a request 
for this is being considered this month by 
the UNDP. If that agency doesn’t come 
through with this money, then South 
Africa and Britain, or South Africa alone, 
might advance those funds. The sum is 
small for South Africa, but crucial for 
Lesotho. 
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Exports: Heads in the clouds? 


'I'he latest industrial inquiry carried out 
by the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, in December, pro¬ 
vides a full year’s picture of the effects 
of devaluation on the engineering and car 
industries, or at least as to how i lo fimis, 
accounting for about a quarter of the 
labour force concerned, see them. On 
average, the engineering firms in this 
sample had raised their export prices in 
sterling terms by 7 per cent as a result 
of devaluation, but one in ten firms, 
mainly machine tool manufacturers, had 
raised them by the full amount of devalu¬ 
ation, while one in twenty had maintained 
their sterling prices and allowed dollar 
prices to fall by the full amount. Nearly 
all expected no further price changes as 
a direct result of devaluation. 

As a whole, 1968 turned out for iliesr 
engineering exporters very much as they 
had predicted a year before, with both 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
exports increasing by around 20 |^r cent, 
in sterling terms. Perhaps rather surpris¬ 
ingly, as many as ;jo per cent of these 
firms reported that exports had risen more 
slowly or no faster than during 1987 ; 
le.ss surprisingly, 35 per cent said that 
their overseas competitors had reduced 
dollar priies following devaluation. Motor 
vehicle firms, likewise, had raised sterling 
prices by 7 per cent after devaluation but 


1968 apparently disappointed them : in 
a dizzy dream, they had predicted an 
increase of 35 per cent in the number of 
units exported and achieved one of only 
18 |>cr cent. I'hese particular motor 
exporters, however, are not representative 
of the indu.stry as a whole. Official figures 
published this week record a rise of 28 
per cent in the number of motor vehicles 
exix^rted last year (6 per cent for com¬ 
mercial vehicles, 33 per cent for car.s). 
Hut worryingly, while production, season¬ 
ally adjusted, of passenger cars for the 
home market rose in the fourth quarter 
of the year (making the total in that 
post-devaluation squeeze year higher than 
in either 1988 or 1987), that for the export 
market fell. 

(ioing back to the institute's survey, it 
looks as if this time, in forecasting, it may 
he the engineering firms who have their 
heads in the clouds when they anticipate, 
a 16 per cent increase in the value of 
their exports in 1969, compared with the 
car makers’ forecast of 14 per cent. 
Machine tool manufacturers alone see a 
26 per cent rise, despite the fact that their 
export order books are only 3 per cent 
a])ove the level at the end of 1967. Firms 
in heavy engineering, however, with long- 
production schedules can |x>int to export 
orders 30 per cent up on last year. Again 
official figures released this week put the 


survey in a framework. Export order- 
books in the engineering industry creep 
slowly upwards, but even Mintech cannot 
call It more than a “ minor upswing." 
With .still one more month to go to com¬ 
plete the 1968 statistics, it seems that 
the order Ixxik will have clo.sed at the 
year-end 7 or 8 per cent higher than 
before devaluation. 

Docks 

Rational 

reorganisation 

Once, a (Jovernment plan to imjxxse 
state contn»l t)ver Britain's principal 
pt»rts would have been a major event and 
it may still be if the Opp()sition has its 
way. Hut last Wednesday the Ministei 
of 'I'ransport, Mr Richard Mai.sh, had to 
work hard to get the long-awaited port 
reorgani.sation white paper * to raise a 
few ripples. This despite the fact that 
docks handling 9(» per cent of the 
country's overseas trade, 73 per cent of 
the coastal traffic, and employing 93 per 
cent of registered dockers are included in 
the one nalionali.sation pledge still out¬ 
standing from l.abour’s 1966 general 
election manifesto. Ft»r of the 30 harbour 
complexes covered by the reorganisation 
only one, Manchester's docks and ship 
canal, is not already in the possession of a 
public autlutrity. &> while the ratepayers 
of Manchester can l(K)k forward to a con¬ 
siderable capital windfall (most of the 
£23 million dock nationalisation com¬ 
pensation will go to the Manchester com¬ 
pany with its majority of civic-owned 
stock) there will be precious little change 
apparent elsewhere. 

'J'he harbour author!tie.s which will be 
linked by a National Port Authority .some¬ 
time between late 1970 and early 1971, if 
Mr Marsh’s present legislative timetable 
is accepted by Parliament, are those 
of lx>iidon, the Medway, Bristol, Mil¬ 
ford Haven, the Mersey, Manchester, the 
Clyde, the Forth, the Tyne, the Tees and 
Hartlepools, and the 20 ports controlled 
by the British Transport Docks Board. It 
is here that the introductory claim of the 
white paper **at all levels of the port 
industry it is accepted that the present 
.structure of the industry is inadequate to 
ensure that the best possible service i.s 
provided to the nation,** may even 
find acceptance by the Opposition. For the 
white p aper c unningly points out it was 
* The Reorganisation of the Ports (Cmd. 
:I903)- 
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a Conservative government which 
initiated the Rochdale inquiry which in 
1962 first proposed a reorganisation of 
the docks. And by excluding from the 
takeover docks handling fewer than 5 
million tons of goods a year, Mr Marsh 
has not only avoided tlie undertakings of 
British Rail and the Waterways Board but 
also such vigorous enterprises as Felix¬ 
stowe and Shoreham. The Government is 
taking much less (40 ports to be exact) 
than Mrs Barbara Castle wanted to 
to nationalise when she was at the 
Ministry of Transport. 

True, the private stevedoring com¬ 
panies seem to have a dim future ahead, 
as the Government proposes that the 
National Ports Authority must present 
plans for a compulsory take-over of these 
businesses within a year of its founding. 
And sufficient space is given to the place 
of workers' participation in the docks to 
mollify Labour left wingers who might 
have wanted a more sweeping plan. As 
it is, 270 of Britain's ;^o<) harbour author¬ 
ities will remain outside the National 
Ports Authority. Even if a few do manage, 
through time, to make the f) million tons 
a year class (and the largest of the not-to- 
be nationalised harbours is Blyth at 2.9 
million tons) there would .seem to be no 
desire on the part of the present Ciovern- 
ment, and probably still less from its 
eventual successors, to widen the state 
docks* system. Heaven knows there is 
enough work to be done in getting the 30 
major ports up to scratch with their 
international competitors. 

Prices and incomes 

Down on the farm 

Farm workers are the very |K)orcst paid 
group of male workers in the country. 
'Fhe average weekly wage, for an average 
f)0-hour week, is £15. It would be much 
lower than that but for the high wages 
that have to l)e paid to attract dairymen 
(and other farm workers who have to 
put in a seven-day week) near the cities. 
I’hc minimum wage is at present £i i 11s 
for a 44-hour week, l^.st November, the 
Agricultural Wages Board recommended 
that it should be raised by 17s a week, 
which is double the 3.5 per cent incomes 
policy ceiling for wage increases. (The 
farmers offered nothing: the farm 
workers’ union was asking for £4 9s.) The 
Prices and Incomes Board was asked by 
the Government to consider this, and pro¬ 
duced its report on Thursday. 

For the first time, the PIB say.s, it is 
.sympathetic towards a pay agreement but 
is precluded from approving it by the 
current prices and incomes policy. It 
therefore propo.ses a most devious solution. 
Under the price review mechanism, 
fanners automatically get back, in the 
form of increased price guarantees, two- 
fi£^» Ijfind very likely rather more, of any 
c^jlncreases at the following price review. 
Bul^. says the PIB, farmers and fann 



workers have implied that the increase is 
justified liecause it will be offset by the 
direct contribution of workers towards 
increasing productivity (which has been 
going up by alx)Ut 6 per cent a year). 
'Fherefore it is open to the Government to 
lialance the one against the other, and 
allow the pay increase without giving the 
money hack to the farmers in the form of 
higher support prices. 

Mr Cledwyn Hughes, the Minister of 
Agriculture, is very keen to convince 
people that his expansion programme for 
agriculture actually means something. 
Farm workers have l)een leaving the land 
at a rate of about 27,000, or 6-7 per cent 
of the agricultural latK>ur force, each year. 
This was the result of delilierate Govern¬ 
ment policy, but Mr Hughes now wants 
to slow the rush a bit. A rise of 17s a 
week would help a little, but farmers 
will l)e noisily reluctant to licar the whole 
of the £if> million to £17 
million that they reckon it will 
add to their costs, without some 
assistance. 'Fhe PIB did allow Mr Hughes 
one other way out, by suggesting that the 
Government would l>e justified in con¬ 
sidering whether an exception to the 
incomes }X)licy should l^e made for the 
poorly paid farm workers. And on Thurs¬ 
day, Mrs Barbara Castle announced that 
the Government would let the increase go 
through without, however, giving any hint 
about what Mr Hughes will do in the 
annual price review about what this does 
to costs. If he stands on the PIB's case 
that the extra wages can be paid out of 
extra productivity, it should lie one of the 
liveliest price reviews in years. 


Dearer dyes 


The Prices and Incomes Br^rd has 
decided that Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries should be allowed an 8 per cent price 
ri.se for its synthetic organic dyestuffs and 
pigments. The PIB has been investigating 
the industry since last September, when 
the Government referred claims by ICI 
for an 8 per cent increase and the 10 per 
cent increases of Swiss-owned Clayton 
Aniline. ^ 

The board has not been able to make 
a proper assessment of Clayton Aniline’s 
costs, but in the ^se of ICI, it finds that 
in spite of laudable efforts costs have 
inevitably risen. More to the point, it 


thinks a price rise necessary if new plant 
is to pay its way. Ihe PIB is convinced 
that it IS in the interests of the country 
for new investment to be made at a rate 
sufficient to hoicUICI's share of the home 
market and develop export markets, and 
ICI has a good deal of old plant that 
needs replacing. In fact, the share in the 
home market for the two classes of goods 
taken by imports has risen since 1958 from 
12 per cent'of a £23 million market to 
of a £44 million market, 
though on the other hand, exports have 
risen from £9 million to £28 million. 

Dyestuffs (soluble in water or alcohol) 
account for a larger part of the market 
than pigments (dispersions of small par¬ 
ticles) with home sales of £32 million, 
against £12 million for pigments. More 
than half the dyes go to the textile 
industry, the remainder being used mostly 
in leather, paper and food, while pigments 
go into paints, printing inks, plastics and 
rubber. ICH is the price leader, especially 
in the dyestuffs field, but its lead, once 
followed, tends to be eroded through 
discounts. 'Fhe gradual loss of tariff protec¬ 
tion, now down to zero against the impor¬ 
tant Swiss manufacturers under the Efta 
regulations, has made life increasingly 
tough. 

In return for being allowed a rise, ICI 
has to accept a rider that the Government 
is justified in expecting that investment 
and research will be undertaken on a suffi¬ 
cient scale to help improve the balance 
of payments. Talks are taking place on 
how this is to be interpreted, but since it 
must be Id’s own ambition to compete 
with foreign companies here and abroad, 
tlie condition does not sound too onerous. 

Computers 

Time sharing 

Eighteen months ago practically nobody 
in Britain had heard of computer time 
sharing services. Now within a few days 
of each other, three new centres—two in 
Manchester and one in the London area 
—have opened up or are about to, 
doubling the total number (though not at 
this stage the capacity). This newfound 
popularity is because time sharing works 
on the principle that computers now 
operate so fast that they can handle 
several users simultaneously. Each user 
gets a split-second of calculating time in 
rotation, without any of them being aware 
that he is not getting the computer's un¬ 
divided attention ; this way 40 or more 
users (depending on the type of com¬ 
puter) can be accommodate at once. 
Access to the central computer is through 
one’s own terminals equipped with tele¬ 
typewriters and. using the normal GPO 
telephone network for transmission. 

Computers used in time-sharing nor¬ 
mally provide a fairly large number of 
programmes catering for most run-of-the- 
mill requirements, they will also store the 
customers’ own programmes if needed. 
They communicate through a simple 
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Lyon offers the complete service 

Lyon provides full professional services 
including the evaluation of industrial locations, 
management and technical consultancy, a 
comprehensive design, engineering and planning 
service; it also carries out the complete 
construction operation. 

Lyon finds the best sites Road. rail. 

air and sea communications are vital: Lyon 
acquires and develops the best sites throughout 
the U.K. Lyon has developed more than 
bO Industrial Estates in England and has standard 
or purpose built units available for 



sale or to let from 5.000 to 300.000 sq. ft. 

Lyon Is investing £50 million in developing 
23 Industrial Estates in Scotland — the largest ever 
private industrial development programme in 
Scotland. Lyon is developing the largest private 
industrial estate in Ireland at Glasnevin, 

North Dublin and has begun construction of new 
estates in South Dublin and Cork. 

Lyon has the experience Lyon has 

just completed the largest air freight centre 

in the world at Heathrdw Airport; 

the largest Grocery Distribution Centre 

in Europe for Galbraith Stores Ltd. in 

Glasgow and is the most experienced developer of 

Industrial Estates in the U.K. 



Britain's leading Industrial Developer 


The Lyon Group. Lyon House. The Broadway. Wimbledon, 
London. S.W.19. Tel. 01-946 9100 

Also at Bristol - Dublin - Glasgow - Manchester and Spain 
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We are pleased 
to announce tne opening of 
our London Bronch 
P&O Building 
Leadenhall Street 



Mr. Sydney E. Paulson 
Assistant Vice President 

Mr. William F. Piper, Manager 



DETROIT BANK & TRUST 

Detroit, Michigan 48231 ' 

P&O Building, Leadenhall Street/ 

London E.C. 3, England 



Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 177 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


SUMITOMO BANK 

Hoad Ofnpe: Osaka, Japan 

177 branches in key cities throughout Japan. London Branch: Bucklm- 
bury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4 . Other Oventas 
Branches: New York, Hong Kong, Karachi Affiliated Banks: The Sumi¬ 
tomo Bank of California. Mn Francisco, Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacra¬ 
mento, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banco Sumitomo Brasilelio, 
S.A.^ao Paulo, Mercado. 
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conversiltional computer language which 
even a beginner can learn in a few hours 
(though higher-level lan^ages—^varia¬ 
tions on Fortran and Algol—^are also 
usually available for more sophisticated 
uscrs)^. , 

Average charges work out around £6 
to £8 for an hour’s connect time,” with 
no capital outlay—a big attraction for the 
small user who could not afford to keep 
his own computer. But because access 
and feedback are so easy and immediate, 
large firms also find the system convenient 
for smaller problons which cannot wait 
for batch pmCessing on their own com¬ 
puters. What the whole thing really 
amounts to is a kind of computer-powered 
slide-rule. 

Now the system has caught on in 
Britain, it should spread fairly cmickly— 
organisations like the GPO and Unilever 
are already using it. In the United States, 
where'it has been going for about three 
years now, 40 companies are competing in 
the field. In Britain, up to a few days ago 
there were only two firms splitting the 
commercial market of about 400 users 
(there are of course quite a few in-house 
systems) between them : the American 
General Electric Information Systems 
(GEIS) with something like a two-third 
share, and Time Sharing, a British firm. 
The latest organisation to join them; ITl' 
Data Services, uses IBM computers, and 
International Computers will be following 
any day now. The initial investment in¬ 
volved in a time sharing centre is some¬ 
where around £500,000, so they obviously 
think they are on to a good thing. Even 
the GPO National Data Processing 
Service wants to be counted as a serious 
future competitor. But to date it has not 
produced anything comparable. 


Steel 


No pound of flesh 

The steel industry was losing millions 
before its principal plants were national¬ 
ised—and it’s doing no better today. The 
basic fact behind the Treasury conceding 
that a majority (probably around £600 
million) of the British Steel Corporation's 
long-term capital of £1,100 million should 
l>c converted into public dividend capital 
is that state steel is burdened with debts 
on whicli it jcannot meet the interest pay¬ 
ments. Although the Minister of Power, 
Mr Roy Mason, was correct when he told 
the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that the Government saw the move ** as a 
further experiment with this type of 
capital,” it is an experiment that is being 
forced upon ministers. 

As chairman of the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration, Lord Meldiett has some £1,100 
million of capital. Advances, made since 
renationalisation in 1967 account for 
£300 million, £566 million has gone into 
compensation stock, the never-denational¬ 
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ised Richard, Thonias, and Baldwin steel 
involves £110 million, with the remainder 
'being Government and other fixed loans. 
That means an annual £80 million in 
interest payments alone. And, as the BSC’s 
first annual report for a full 12 months’ 
operation, for the year ended September 
30, 1968, will show when published next 
month, state steel has been losing money 
at the rate of around £7.5 million a year 
before meeting any interest charges on 
the opening capital debt of £800 million. 

The first public enterprise to get 
dividend capital was the Bntish Overseas 
Airways Corporation, and BOAC last 
year paid a £10 million dividend on it. 
Other nationalised industries, railway's and 
coal among them, have been given capital 
write-offs to relieve them of interest 
burdens they could never hope to pay, 
but steel will be only the second to get 
this form of Government equity. It is 
suitable only for industries that operate 
in the kind of competitive market where 
there are profits to be made but not 
necessarily at the same levels every year. 
British European Airways might also 
seem to qualify, and possibly the gas and 
electricity industries. 


7 * 

Scots merchant banks 


Keeping it at home 

The renaissance of Scottish industry has 
now gone far enough for there to be a 
pressing need for financial assistance to 
the companies whose growth is being held 
back by a shortage of capital. In a country 
that has its own joint-stock banking 
.system, a long tradition of financial skill 
(who founded the Bank of England?), a 
stock exchange whose members are as 
closely acquainted with Wall Street as 
with Throgmorton Street, and strong legal 
and accountancy professions tliis is sur¬ 
prising. It is even more so when one con¬ 
siders that Scotland, with only a tenth 
of the United Kingdom’s population, 
houses a third of investment trust funds 
in Britain, a fifth of the savings banks, a 
sixth of life assurance, and a tenth of unit 
trusts. 

The investment trusts, in particular, 
have come to see the potential of locaj 
industrial growth—and at a time when 
they have realised that in some ways they 


Woolwich: The end of the affair 


It is now almost a year since the General 
Electric Company announced its post- 
merger intention of closing down the old 
Associated Electrical Industry telecom¬ 
munications works at Woolwich. In that 
time the number of workers has been run 
down from 5,500 to just over 900, and all 
production will stop by mid February and 
the factory largely dismantled by end-May. 
After the storm that attended the first 
announcement, the steady and relatively 
uneventful running down has surprised and 
pleased the executives who were put in to 
do the hatchet work. 

The cynical view that GEC could hardly 
do otherwise than offer good redundancy 
terms after the tremendous publicity 
Woolwich received, should not take away 
from the sizeable achievement of re¬ 
locating so many workers. The most sub¬ 
stantial benefit was the fact that GEC 
committed itself to a timetable which was 
based on the re-employment of the workers. 
As a result it was unable to impose any 
fixed schedule, and it has been estimated 
that, if its criteria had been entirely 
economic, it could have done the job in 
two-thirds of the time it has actually 
taken. 

A number of outside factors also con¬ 
tributed to the success of the operation, 
not least being the activity of the 
Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity whose follow-up work was especially 
useful in finding workers new jobs. Since 
January last year, about 4,500 workers 
have left, of whom 3,800 were declared 
redundant. But the total number of those 
who registered for unemployment benefit 
was no more than 392. At the present time, 
only 240 are still drawing the supplemen¬ 
tary benefit entitlement. 

Jobs were not scarce for the merger 
” victims.” Some 250 employers wrote in 
offering nearly 3,*>00 jobs, though some of 


these were far from Woolwich and many 
were unsuitable. One of the problems was 
to prevent a sudden collapse in key sectors 
that might precipitate rapid closures. It 
was recognised, for example, that if some 
of the shop floor divisions left in a bunch, 
it would be possible to sub-contract the 
work outside, but with administrative staff 
this could not always be done. Salaried 
staff were, therefore, offered three month 
retention inducements; if, not being under 
notice to go, they stayed through a 
specified three-month period, they got an 
additional two weeks’ pay. Hourly-paid 
workers received a week’s extra wages if 
they worked their six-week notices. Mr 
DaviA Powell, the GEC executive respon¬ 
sible for the operation, at first estimated 
that not much more than 50 per cent of 
the people approached would respond to 
the scheme, but a 90 per cent response 
made planning easier. 

The mechanics of the phasing out were 
handled by a five man committee, three 
being former AEI executives, “ tearing 
apart a place they had helped to build.” 
Using roll-over manpower budgets, which 
were discussed every two months with the 
chief shop stewards, the factory was kept 
informed in advance of departments due 
to be closed. Actual notices to quit were 
decided at weekly meetings. One early 
disappointment was the lack of response 
to the company’s follow-up attempts to 
find jobs for redundant men. Less than 
half the men were prepared to supply 
information on their subsequent move¬ 
ments, and it was only later, when the 
DEP took a hand, that the follow-up 
became really effective. 

In this largest of non-Govemment indus¬ 
trial closures, the trauma has fizzled out 
without much pain. But GEG is cagey 
about the effects on productivity of such 
a long drawn process—and absolutely silent 
about the cost. 
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Grossart and Noble start ot an auld song ^ 

tliioiii^h iiiaii\ (if tfjc moil* 
irmit fnianciaI changes anti (j|ijK)rtuMiln's. 
I'nur <»f thrill ha\r hanclcMl lo^rtlirr - tv\<> 
troiii tklinburgh, (Hit* frnni ^ ilasgow, and 


one from Aherdoen—to hark two y.mng 
Srot.s in thr soitine: ^ merchant 

liaiik in Sctiiland, for Scottish companies. 
J hest* f)rcjadiiiindcil men will also accept 
(ustomers from the North of England. 

Both Mr Ian Nol)le ( 5 i, and a financial 
spet'ialist with the Scf>lli.sli Council) .md 
Ml Angus (Jros.sart i;y, a lawyer and 
l.ix eNj>ert) have seen enough of Scotlisli 
corn[>anies in the growth .sectors to know 
that there are rit h ri'waids eventually for' 
ihttse wlu> will tm.ince the next stage of 
gr’ftwth ’rhe\ have al.so .seen .md fieartl 
enough to decide tliat the itinerant repre¬ 
sent.itives of the I oruion inerrlianl l>ank- 
ing lioiises ,ire too tied to London on 


decision-taking to capture tlie conhdence 
of the new generation of Scottish indus¬ 
trialists. 

I'he four trusts who will have ho pci 
cent of the equity of tfie new' hank have 
funds of £170 million, and Messrs Nohle 
and Grossart will have them as a ready* 
made placing list for worthwhile projects. 
Initially tliey wdll concentrate on tlic 
supply of v'entuic capital without evei 
taking control and normally mixing an 
equity stake with secured and convertihle 
loans. In the longer term they hoj>e to he 
the vehicle for floating their clients on 
the stock market, though this will he the 
next stage of the huild-up. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Percentage chenge from : 


CARS 

Production high again in December. 

making the total for the year 17 per cent 
higher than 1967 Commercial vehicle 
production was up 6 per cent m the year, 
but still well below the 1964-66 levels 

ENGINEERING 

Net new orders for export lower, but 
higher for the home market. Deliveries 
rose in November, leaving order books 
little changed 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 

Area of industrial development certificates 
approved lower in the fourth quarter. 


Indmi 



Month 

1958-' 

Industrial 
production * 

November 

142 

omployinent * 

November 

100.8 

productivity ' 

November 

141 

Export trado ' f 

December 

153 

Eng'g. orders on hand * t 

November 

140 

Ratail trade * 

November 

131 

Unemployment * 

January 

125 9 

Retail prices 

December 

138.4 

Export prices 

November 

127 

Import prices 

November 

119 

Wags rates (weekly) 

December 

153 6 


• Seasonally adfusted Indicators of export and 
retail trade reflect movement in volume terms 
I e , m value at constant price Unemployment 
refers (o number wholly unemployed, excluding 


Previous 

month 

Three 

months ego 

Twelve 
months ego 

4-1 

4-1 

+ 6* 

+ 0 1 

-0 4 

-0 8 

+ 1 

+ 1 * 

+ 6 | 

-M 

-4 

+ 111 

ml 

■+ 1 

-3 

4-3 

+ 2 

4-2 

-2 7 

-8.2 

-2 7 

+ 1 3 

+ 2.1 

4-6.9 

f1 

+ 1 

B| 

nil 

4-1 

4-10 

4-1 4 

+ 2.7 

+ 7.0 


school leavers, and in January was running at 
an annual rate oi 1 2^> t Provisional ♦ End ol 
period 
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Putting fizz into fruit and nut 


I lu* agiccd mergt'r, as far as thr coinpanv 


diicctors .ire concerned, hrtw'cen 
Schweppes and Cadbury (iroup must he 
one of the friendliest of all the meigers 
.md hids now going on. What soon 
emerged Irom discussions wa.s the 
similiintv ol the two com[>anies’ develop¬ 
ment, ii/e .md scope of overse.is 
operations. Perhap.s more imptutant from 
the point of view of a merger, is the 
extent to whuh their products are stild 
side l)y side, anil \et do nivt overlap. 

riiis lack of overlap sliould stanil them 
in giK)d stead with the Board of T rade, 
to which the piopo.v.il was reported mi 
\N’eiines(la\. ()n a siiaight mono|X)lv 

considei.itioti, Schweppe.'- is large in soft 
drinks, v\ ith a food r.mge including 
I vphoo lea, Keiico i ojfce, jams aiul 
speciality c.mned iiieat^, while C'atlliiii^ 
is priiiiaiilv interested in (hocol.Jte con- 


fet tionery, with a clo.sely related foods 
side - -cocoa, drinking dux'olatc, (Trh(»* 
late hiscuits and cakes. It is hard to see 
a moiu>poly being created here: appar¬ 
ently the mam overlaj) is in re.search into 
instant tea, in which Cadbury is well, 
ahead w'lth its Fine Brew brand. Nor 
does it look as if the size of the as.sets 
would he a reference point to the 
Mono|Xjlies Commission: they would he 
only a sixth lho.se of the combined 
Ihiilever and Allied Brewerie.s. Neverthe¬ 
less, their assets would he not that much 
less than tho.se of Rank/De La Rue, .tikI 
the uncertainty, after this week's two 
references tti tlie Monojjolies Commission, 
over which size of assets is lix>ked upon 
as dangerous must leave Schweppes and 
(iadhurv nervous. 

T'he nifM’ger, if it goes through, is to 
be effected hv an ofl'er of 15 Schwcj>pes 


shares lor ev'cry' four Cadhurv T'lien 
Schw'eppes will cliange its name to 
Cadhury-Schweppes, and hive off the 
trading business to a new' subsidiary, 
hearing the old firm’s name. T hus the 
parent will he a holding company, witli 
the two original firms as suhsuliaries 
trading separately at first. Integration can 
then proceed gradually. The vital points 
are the greater financial strength of the 
combined group, .savings in marketing and 
the ability to concentrate, within a given 
area, on whichev'er brand of either com¬ 
pany has the best reputation. 

T he greater financial strength is wanted 
particularly for developing overseas 
operations (a good |xiint to make when 
the Board of Trade is listening). 
Initially £6 inn of the group's trading 
profits of £20 mn will be earned overseas, 
and growth at 20% a ye.Tr is expected 
abroad, against an overall rate of io‘^n. 
It is also u.seful for developing new lines, 
which cannot be clone properly without 
a good deal of expense ; the launching of 
Duo Can, two cans (eg, cure of cuiTy, the 
other of rice) in one, recently errst 
ScTiweppes £i mn. And the combined 
research and cfevelopment facilities will 







Paradise of Creation 

Mitsui Group is always looking for the development of If you are considering new undertakings, why not 
mankind and the creation of a better life. Mitsui Group consult Mitsui? A new business opportunity in Japan? 
never ceases to look for new possibilities. The above Ask us. Financing? Ask us. New and better products? Ask 
picture is a model of the Mitsui Group pavilion which will us. Mitsui Group’s vast array of services and goods are at 
be built at EXPO’70 under the name of *Taradise of your service. With Mitsui at your side, your chances of 
Creation”. This symbolizes our attitude toward creation sharing our success are much better than facing the world 
of new and better things. alone. 

i^rrsui 

Mitiul & Co., Ltd. TTraciing) O Mitsui Bank Ltd. O Mitsui Construction Co., Ltd. O Mitsui Miike Machinery Co., Ltd. O Mitsui Mutual 
Life Insurance Co O Mitsui Petrochemical Industries, Ltd. O Mitsui Real Estate Co., Ltd. O Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Ltd. O Mitsui Toatsu Chemicals, Inc. 'Formerly Mitsui Chemical industry Co., Ltd and Toyn Koaisu lndijstrit*<=>, ln( , o Sank! Engineering 
Co., Ltd. O Taisho Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. O Toyo Engineering Corporation O Toyo Rayon Co., Ltd. (Synth^'tic Fibers; 
O Central Glass Co., Ltd. 
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This new series of 28-page illustrated booklets 
looks at some of the challenging problems in the 
world today, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. 


WHY IT MATTERS 




Tin background to tte conflict how 
tho US coma to bo to inoxtrieobly 
involved and what each side claimi K 
ic fighting for. 


BLACK IN A 
WHITE WORLD 







Gommunica 

the next revoution 


SincB th« war Europa hat baan 
dominatad by tha US and tha USSR. 
How it tba old pattarn, sat by tha cold 
war, changing 7 What part dost, or 
con, Britain play in tha new Europe 7 


Tha background to the waaknats of 
tha £ at tha old rata, why successive 
govammants failed to correct this 
weakness and what has to be dona. 


i':."'r':'"'1'.i Ti 


What technical devalopmants 
can ha expactad next and what are 
tha legal, social, political and 
business factors involved 7 


Ratos, poitagt included - Inlend and lurfaet mail 3/- each. Airmail US SOc, raat of world 
6/- aaeh. Bulk orders ovsr 50 of any ona booklet 2/- sack oxeludinQ frolQlit chargoi 


WhatRid the positions of tha North 
AmaytMRagro. tha Commonwealth 
ipailto^in Britain, tha Dutch East 
iRitNgftmat role do govammants 
fhjrJRaicurlngaquality7 



Order aaw - pisass send mo 

VIETNAM 

EUROPE 

OEVALUATION 

COMMUNICATIONS 

RACEREUTIONS 

CHINA 

CANADA 

BOLD 


ROADiAEETY 
TRADE UNIONS 
FORECASTING 
ENERGY (Fob.) 
TAXATION 
COMMUNISM 
MIDDLE EAST (Fob.) 
ondtbonoxtBbooklsts 


Mao Tsa-tung is the only communist 
leader ever to have purposely 
destroyed the communist pai^ he 
created even at the risk of civil war. 
Why did he do it 7 And what are his 
chances of restoring order to 
strife-tom China 7 


ctiseoa/poitel order enclosed for (plaeae ancloas payment) 

TN Eeeaemlet, Marfcotine Department 

25 8t James's Street London, S.W.1. Talephono: 01-030 5165 Telex: 24344 
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speed new products. 

At least as far as hcmie business is 
concerned, the comfdementary food 
ranges must be an important factor. Of 
the pair’s total sales of £250 mn, £60 nin 
is outside the traditional chocolate and 
soft drinks ranges. Both companies' 
ranges go to the grocery trade ; Cadbury's 
vending machines have a complete 
range of hot and cold drinks to offer, and 
Schweppes’ outlets in the licensed trade 
are ideal for both companies’ snacks and 
other convet^nce foods. And the group 
will have a complete hot drinks range. 

Tbe holding company scheme was 
chosen partly because of its expediency, 
lest either party should fall to an unwel¬ 
come Bidder before the present merger 
was finalised. The General Foods bid for 
Rowntree must have brought the danger 
home. Cadbury had the comfortable 
assurance of family control, but in a 
public company there must, or should, be 
a price which the directors cannot in 
fairness to the outside shareholders turn 
down, however little they themselves need 
the money. The arrangement splits the 
capital of the new holding company 
equally between the Cadbury share¬ 
holders and Schweppes shareholders. 
But the share to have been in was clearly 
Cadbury. If Schweppes hold their 
present price of 21s gd, the bid is worth 
8is 6d for each Cadbury share. Before 
the bid talk they were 5*35. I’his looks 
a bit hard on Schweppes, but Loixl 
Watkinson is sati.sfied, since the difference 
in original market value is only the same 
as the difference in assets, witli Cadbury 
chipping in the greater share. And profits 
are alxmt the same. Both companies 
expect to contribute something over 
£10 mn in 1969. This puts Schweppes 
on a tenable p/e ratio of 20. 

Electric and Musical 
Industries 

More movies 


Now that Electric and Musical Indus¬ 
tries has won its long drawn out battle 
for control of Associated British Picture 
Corporation, it can set about building a 
powerful entertainment sector. EMI has 
three strings to its bow : leisure (records, 
I'he Grade Organisation entertainment 
interests, music publishing) ; electronics 
(including .the hardware for the leisure 
products); and domestic appliances 
(including the television sets and gramo¬ 
phones on which to receive the entertain¬ 
ment). These interests are well spread 
internationally and only a third of sales 
are in Britain. 

Based on the latest annual reports, 
leisure accounts for £82 mn of sales (67%) 
and £9|mn of profits (79%). ABPC’s 
sales last year were £23 mn from cinemas, 
£14 mn from its half of 'I'hames Tele¬ 
vision and £6 mn from film production 
and distribution, with profits of £1.9 mn., 
£2.1 mn and £0.1 mn respectively. The 


first priority of EMI will presumably be 
to beef up ABPC’s record of film prc)duc- 
tion, which has been unfortunate apart 
from the contribution of its three-quarters 
owned subsidiary Anglo-Amalgamated. 

The Grade Organisation is still 
smarting from Alfie for which, in pre- 
EMI days, no British backing could be 
found. It had to see Paramount get the 
lion’s share of £3 mn to £4 mn profit 
and eventual sale proceeds to television 
which will equal the production cost. One 
of the main impediments to financing 
British films is still that half the world 
sales will be in America, and American 
money ensures distribution there. With 
Capitol as its American base, EMI will be 
in a strong position to arrange American 
distributions and perhaps eventually 
acquire its own distribution network. 

Another important factor is that EMI'.s 
financial strength will guarantee that it 
can back a programme of film production 
and be prepared to sit through a run of 
failures before hitting the bull’s eye. The 
next thing will be to allow the management 
talent th.Tt ABPC has on the rineiiia side 
to have its head and accelerate the move 
to letter and smaller cinemas and awa\ 
from the monolithic IxKiking .sy.stem that 
show.s the same film in every* ABC cinem.-i 
in, say, South London. As for televi.sion, 
moneyprinter that it was, not much more 
can lie got out of it, and the combined 
organisation will have to tread warily in 
the way iC exploits its artists through all 
its media—it has already had to promise 
the Independent Television Authority to 
get rid of its theatrical agencies. 

On the cessation of buying by EMI's 
a.ss(Kiates, ABPC shares slipped is 7id t(» 
35s fid, gd lielow the bid value. 

IRC 


Going it alone _ 

The Indu.strial Reorganisation Corpora¬ 
tion is bidding for a company itself. After 
its intervention in the Cieorge Kent/Rank 
battle for Cambridge Instruments, insinua¬ 
tions that the IRC could even find it.self 
bidding dn its own behalf were sarca.slic- 
ally made. A takeover bid for the bearings 
and specialist steels company, Brown 
Bayley, will be made to spur amalgama¬ 
tions in the liearings industry. I'he Brown 
Bayley subsidiary*, Hoffman Manufactur¬ 
ing, which is an important supplier to the 
aircraft industry, could lie the nucleus 
for a group which could ultimately include 
Ransome & Maries and Pollard Ball & 
Roller Bearing. 

The problem here is that a liearings 
grouping would not necessarily wish to be 
burden^ with the steel interests also 
contained within the holding company, 
Brown Bayley. Directors of Brown Bayley 
Steels (50% owned) were annoyed to 
find in The Times on Thursday that “ dis¬ 
cussions” had been going on with the 
IRC. 

The possibility of Brown Bayley Steels 
being sold to the nationalised Brit^h Steel 


Corporation may also lie an unwelcome 
thought. 

Ill a normal bid situation all three com¬ 
panies arc good asset pruLKisitions. Hofi- 
iiian at 18s ijd, Brown Bayley Steels at 
25s fid and Blown Bayley at 4is 3d cover 
assets per share of 23.S 8d, 45s 7 d and 71.V. 
But the trading companies are IhkIi 
operating well liclow capaf^ity. 

I'he IRC will be offering 45s in cash 
plus one “ certificate of participation " for 
each Brown Bayley .share. The certificate.s 
will give holders a share in the profits 
when the IRC resells its purchases. 

London market 

Unquenched 


At one time this week, immediately after 
the news that the Board of Trade had 
referred two big mergers to the Mono¬ 
polies Commission, it looked as if the 
sparkle might go out of the London 
market. But with the help of the 
Schweppes bid for Cadbury Group, which 
between anticipation and reaction 
raised C^adhui*y shaiTs fmm 53s to nearly 
Bos at one time, it was soon in form again. 
Rowntree were also in demand, as belief 
grew that General Foods would raise the 
.stakes. By the close on Thursday, the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary* index 
had risen to ;)iq.2, from fiOg.B at the end 
of last week, and was within 2.7 points of 
its all-time peak. 

New issues have lieen adding fuel to the 
fire, in a way not seen for some time. 
Last ‘week’s issue of Martonair equity 
drew £130 mn in application money, 100 
times oversubscription. When dealings 
began on 'I'uesday, brokers who had 
arrived early for the purpose scrambled 
for .shares, which changed hands at 
nearly twice the i.ssue price of 20s. The 
company makes hydraulic control devices. 
Thij week’s star looks like being Plastic 
Coatings, which coats metal objects with 
plastics, and has a useful niche in its field. 
The issue was heavily oversubscribed and 
a big premium is on the cards. But the 
week also brought a solemn reminder that 
glamorous new issues can come a 
cropper. Houchin, which makes tractors 
for aircraft, hydraulic loading trucks and 
jacks for planes, was a bright newcomer 
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of 1968. This week it reported a sharp 
drop in half-year profits. The effect is 
clear from the gra^. 

Gone, it seems, are the days when 
share prices were soberly judged on profit 
prospects. Maybe it never really hap^ned 
that way, but if profit-judgment did 
come back with a rush it could l^e nasty 
for investors. On the other hand, so long 
as there is no perfect substitute for 
ordinary shares—real estate and antiques 
are illiquid and fixed-interest discredited 
—the buoyancy, however artificial, will 
probably last. 

Lost heart 

This week’s rise in American Treasury bill 
rates, though less by far than the previous 
week’s somewhat unexpected fall, was 
sufficient to knock a bit more of the 
stuffing out of British government securi¬ 
ties. The position in the gilt-edged 
market at the moment is that a 
generally held suspicion that world 
interest rates are moving inexorably 
upwards and that the British economy is 
not yet in sight of the economic 
miracle ” has reduced buying to negligible 
proportions. 

But a change in American bill rate, 
or the threat of another labour dispute in 
British industry (Routes, Ford and the 
Post Office were this week’s polarisation 
points) is enough to bring another burst 
of small selling. And dealers can smell a 
seller a mile away these days ; so prices 
are falling much farther than the volume 
of business would justify in more normal 
conditions. 

Just how limp and bearish the gilt- 
edged market is was shown clearly on 
Wednesday, when the white paper on 
pensions raised the possibility of a £3,400 
nin build-up of surplus funds between 
1972 and 1988, all destined presumably 
for gilt-edged homes. The market paid 
no attention.. True, this particular aggre¬ 
gation of monies already appears evanes¬ 
cent, but the gilt-edged market did not 
know this. And there can be little doubt 
that even such a vague possibility would 
have caused quite a ripple a few years ago. 

Long and undated issues continue to 
take the brunt of the selling with high- 
coupon issues particularly vulnerable. And 
the authorities appear content to do noth¬ 
ing for the moment. The Government 
broker's long tap, Treasury 6}% 1995-98, 
is currently the second highest yielder in 
die market and with the yield discrepancy 
between what the Government broker will 
sell his stock at and M^at other holders 
will accept is the rather ominous figure 
of 75 6d %. The market has not yet 
..reached the bottom of fhe trough. And 
it is even more plain that confidence has 
been so shaken mat it will take a stream 
of good news over a fairly long period to 
put back any zest. The gravest danger of 
all—an^’bne that is in the forefront of 
' gilt-eds^ dealers* thoughts—is that if any 
furthlr^Jtredit restriction should force 
banktf^li($id institutions to liquidate on a 
inajcji^^^.the market would probably 
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Re^d Pap er Group 

In the right direction 

Profits of the Reed Paper Group for the 
third quarter of its financial year, 
September to December, are, at £4 mn 
before tax, the best since the bumper 
March 1968 quarter, when booming 
consumer sales sent the demand for 
packaging soaring. Looked at another 
way, the improvement on the correspond¬ 
ing quarter of 1967-68 is only 14%, 
against 23% and 32% for the June and 
September quarters, but the comparison 
this time is with figures that were already 
showing signs of recovery. The main 
point is that Reed’s profits will surely 
be enough to assure, barring only 
earthquakes, cover for the 12}% dividend 
—which at one time seemed in doubt. 
The current quarter can scarcely be 
expected to be an improvement on 
the exceptional figure of a year ago, 
but if it is a repetition of the latest 
performance, earnings will be around 
I4i%i indicating a p/e ratio for the 
shares, at the present 52s 5id, of 18. 

Almost all the increase in the nine 
months came from home trading, where 
economic recovery potential must be 
getting used up. But Reed’s strictness with 
itself to get into shape to combat Efta 
competition after the withdrawal of 
tariflfs will now stand it in good stead. 

Dependence on imported pulp is 
largely reduc.ed by the installation of 
waste-using machines, and by the end of 
tliis year, half of the group’s British 
paper should be made from waste. If this 
is really successful, the cheaper raw 
material will do a lot more for competi¬ 
tiveness on the home market than the 
import deposits, which . Scandinavian 
companies are prepared to absoib, rather 
than lose customers. 

But no fireworks should be expected in 
the coming year. After that, the surplus 
world capacity in the industry should be 
fairly well mopped up. By 1970-71, even 
demand for pulp should be more in line 
with capacity and Reed's Canadian 
interests will be benefiting from an 
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Cunsin coating: glamour In packaging 


improved climate in the North American 
market. This is one built-in growth 
factor. Another is the strong interest in 
packaging, which last year accounted for 
nearly a quarter of group sales and is a 
field in which Reed’s growth has recently 
been strong. It is also in the fast-growing 
tissues market and the glamour business of 
non-woven fabrics. 

7 'he shares have taken off since stock¬ 
brokers Rowe and Pitman recommended 
them at 46s 7id in December. On the 
results they went ahead again, but have 
since come back to about the same level 
as before the announcement. Profit-taking 
is likely to keep them under control for 
the time being, but on a two-year view 
there is still much to go for. 


Gollaher 

Hopes pinned to 
research 

Despite restrictions on advertising, 
increases in tax and warnings from the 
medical profession, the tobacco industry 
continues to increase its sales. Gallaher's 
results for 1968 show sales 4% up to 
£408 mn. But profits are up some 17% 
to £17 mn before tax, just beating the 
forecast. Cutting out Australian losses 
helped, but the major impact has come 
from improved margins and the first 
results of the marketing reorganisation 
which was Instituted two years ago. I'he 
shares moved up is on publication of 
the figures, and at 30s 2^d are on a p/e 
ratio of 1There may be further growth, 
since the improvement in Gallaher’s results 
was mainly achieved in the second half 
of the year, and expectations for the next 
few months are reasonably high. At this 
price, there is not much of a gamble, any¬ 
way. 

One interesting development which may 
affect the share price in the short tenn 
is an American report that research into 
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charcoal Alters has sl^own that smoking 
can be n^de *'saf(^,^. It was^knowifi that 
work was in progress in Switzerland d^e 
relationship ^tween cigarette smoking and 
the incidence of lung cancer. Although no 
published data are yet available on the 
findings, it is thought that experiments 
have shown that tar and nicotine, hitherto 
thought to have been the principal harm¬ 
ful ingredients in tobacco smoke, may in 
fact play only a small part in the forma¬ 
tion of a tumour. The more important 
causes of tumours leading to lung cancer 
are, it is believed, other gases present in 
cigarette smoke. It was found that char¬ 
coal was an efiPective agent in lilteting 
these gases from the smoke. If these experi¬ 
ments are scientifically established—^and 
the tobacco companies are anxiously 
awaiting published data—the prospects 
for tobacco companies could be revolu¬ 
tionised. 

But charcoal filter cigarettes are not 
selling all that well. The three main 
brands in Britain are Silk Cut and Olivier, 
both produced by Gallaher, and Bristol, 
produced by Imperial 1 obarco. Silk Cut 
is the market leader. At Gallaher the feel¬ 
ing is that it is too early to appear 
publicly optimistic. I'he immediate prob¬ 
lem for the company is to try to increase 
its 27% share of the total cigarette market, 
and to pu.sh the new Albany brand which, 
after a four-month test marketing in 
Scotland, is now being sold througliout 
Britain. 

British Leyland Motor 

Heavy programme 

British Leyland Motor will be spending 
over £200 nin in a capital investment 
programme over the next four years. The 
group reorganisation, spearheaded by 50 
study groups of senior executives which 
laid the foundation of the company\s 
structure, has “ led to much faster pro¬ 
gress than originally anticipated,'* and 
vehicle sales totalled 1,050,000 units and 
£907 mn for the year ending September, 
1968. But Lord Stokes has refused to be 
drawn into the temptation of forecasting 



a breakthrough into £1,000 inn or any 
other glamorous result. With one eye on 
the Government, he has outlined tlie 
difficulties facing British Leyland—tlip 
need for ca.sh and instability in the lalH)ur 
market. 

At the end of the financial year, the net 
cash Ijalance was stated to be just over 
£5 oo,cx)o. Its significance is probably 
that it is mentioned along with the 
£200 mn investment requirements, and 
the additional demands in the winter 
months for the financing of distributors* 
stocks. Taking account of available IRC 
money (£10 mn which will be taken up 
in April this year), other borrowings, and 
the group's own cash flow, Lord Stokes 
does not foresee any major difficulty 
arising. But the message is nevertheless 
clear: financing the major investment pro¬ 
gramme will be no walkover. 

Another major problem is whether 
suppliers will lie able to match BLMC's 
investment programme. Hitherto they 
have operated on the basis that only 
80%-90% of tlie company's estimated 
requirements would actually be demanded, 
but British Leyland is finding difficulty in 
meeting the demands of both the home 



and export markets. The i mn units 
produced puts the company fifth in the 
world league. With 43% of the home 
market and the new 1500 model already 
in limited production, the company is 
hopeful about 1969 while acknowledging 
that it could be an economically difficult 
year. 

The .share price has remained pretty 
much at the level it reached when the 
preliminary figures were announced nearly 
three weeks ago. At 17s 8Jd it looks 
reasonable, but the shares are unlikely to 
yield quick profits. 

Slater Walker Securities 

Getting more of 

Rain 


The reference of conglomerates to the 
Monopolies Commission has inevitably 
turned the spotlight on Slater Walker 
Securities, even if the order of size isf 
still very different. Mr Slater's formula 
has been well publicised : loss-making 
assets are sold and the cash,obtained is 
reinvested in profit-making activities. The 
strong earnings position can then be used 
to reverse into other asset situations, so 
restarting the cycle. The essence of the 
formula is that earnings, cash and assets 
are balanced against each other, giving 
the conglomerate a healthy look. The 
announcement on Tuesday that Slater 
Walker would be acquiring a further 25% 
of Ralli Holdings, bringing its stake up 
to 7.5% I is perhaps the justification for 
the formula which appeared to come a 
little unstuck after the Drages deal. 

The two important aspects of the Ralli 
purchase are that Slater has now achieved 
control of a fully fledged merchant bank, 
and that Ralli profits can be consolidated 
wi^ Slater Walker Securities. The former 
5o%^holding acquired with Drages would 
have entitled Slater Walker to a dividend 
of £75,000, Consolidating 75% of the 
after-tax profit estimated for 1968 will 
provide an additional £600,000 earnings 
for an outlay of £4^ mn. This is equiv¬ 
alent to about 4jd per share. In October 
last year Mr Jim Slater forecast a pre-tax 
profit of £4 nin for the group for 1968, 
excluding any contributions from Drages. 
If Drages, Ralli, Forestal Land and Slater 
Walker's other acquisitions are included, 
the total, on current expectations, goes 
well over £8 mn for 1969, which on a 
share price of 848 6d gives a p/e of 25. 

The development of the group's invest¬ 
ment and merchant banking activities 
through Ralli now means that new issue 
business and Euro-dollar borrowing fall 
within the scope of the group. Mr Slater 
does not claim to have established any 
fixed plan for the development of this 
side, but believes that Slater Walker 
(Australia), Crittall-Hope in South Africa, 
and the Asian and African interests 
brought in with Ralli and Forestal Land 
should benefit from the company’s wider 
financial scope. 
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The Annual General Meeting for the Year ig6^*^ll be held at the Head Office^ ^4 Lombard Street^ London on the igth February. 


Loan capital. 

Share capital issued. 

Reserve Fund.. 

Current, deposit and other accounts. .. 

Investments. 

Advances (including items in transit) 
Net Profit. 


1968 

£ 43 , 365,623 

£ 83 , 445,377 

£ 71 , 500,000 

£ 2 , 756 , 854,987 

£ 359 , 294,729 

£ 1 , 329 , 967,738 

£ 16 , 638,022 


1967 

£ 70 , 254,313 

£ 66 , 500,000 

£ 2 , 525 , 164,223 

£ 360 , 449,962 

£ 1 , 207 , 412,221 

£ 13 , 372,200 


Our net pniht after tax, and trans¬ 
fer to inner reserves, amounts to 
C i6,63&,o 2'.2 as compared witii 
and we are 

reeominending a final dividend of 
7.4P".,, making with the interim 
of 7*',. a total of 14.4^",. for the 
year, whirh represents the maxi- 
mum permitted increase of iiiVo. 
'I'his was forecast in the proposal 
put to and overwhelmingly accep¬ 
ted by the Shareholders of Martins 
Bank Limited, whose stall and 
I ustomers we are proud to Itave 
within our Group. 

We have included no dividend 
in our 1968 Accounts from that 
Bank although we have made 
provision for the ac cnied interest 
on the unsecured loan stock, whic h 
forms part of the consideration 
paid to Its Shareholders, whose 
share of our proposed final divi¬ 
dend of iI6,iB4,,‘)2i amounLs to 
£988,011. 

On monthly average nur de¬ 
posits have shown an increase of 
£161,974.000 compared with 1967 
and earning rates have been more 
favourable. 'Fhe gross income on 
our trade investments and subsi¬ 
diaries, excluding earnings from 
the new money we recently put 
into Barclays Bank D.C.O., ha.s 
shown an 11 increase. On the 
other hand, the market value of 
our large holding of Government 
Bonds has taken a knock, which 
is absorbed in our Contingency 
Aec;ount. The City i.s apt to be 
criticised for speculation but it ha.s 
certainly learned from experience- 
the danger nf lending to the 
Government for more than very 
short periods. 

Costs, needles.s to add, have also 
risen alarmingly. To mention two 
examples only ; the deplorable 


Selective Linployment 'I'ax, which 
the Oppo.sition has promised to 
remcw'c when returned to power, 
now runs at the rate of £2,600,000 
per annum and is payable whether 
or not stair are directly employed 
in exporting ; our bill from the 
Post Office for mail and telephone 
has me reased by no less than 
.£300,000 in a year. Doubtless, the 
Post Office's own Giro must be 
feeling the draught here, as we 
are assured that it is being pro¬ 
perly charged. 

The high cost of money (and 
services) underlines the contribu¬ 
tion made by our Stockholders to 
the national interest in finding 
some £102 million for medium 
term exports and British ship¬ 
building at a rate of 5^% fixed, 
some 22 % l<^ss than the redemption 
yield on a ten year Government 
Stock. 

In the Notice of Meeting you 
will have read of the submission 
of three Special Resolutions to the 
Annual General Meeting. Two 
refer to our Authorised Capital 
and the other to a Bill to be laid 
before Parliament. 

The Directors have no present 
intention of issuing further Shares 
but the ac'quisition of Martins Bank 
has eroded the customary margin 
between Issued and Authorised 
Capital. We would like to restore 
the situation. 

You will also have seen that we 
are asking for Stockholders* agree¬ 
ment to the form of a Bill, copies 
of which will be available Cor 
perusal at the Meeting. This Bill, 
if it becomes law, will transfer 
to Bare lay.s the whole undertaking 
<»f Martini 'I'his method of trans¬ 
fer has been cho.sen because it is 
the cheapest and also the iiicul 


convenient for ourselves and, in 
particular, for Martins' customers. 

MANAGEMENT CHANGES 

There have been many changes 
in the composition of the Board. 
We have experienced two sad 
losses ; Sir 'Thomas Bland, our 
Deputy Chairman, died on the 
29th June and Sir George Haytcr- 
Haines on the 21st October. Both 
gave distingui.shed servile to the 
public in addition to their great 
I ontribution to the advancement 
of the Bank. Both made their mark 
in Local Government, Sir Thomas 
as Chairman of the County Coun¬ 
cils As.sociation from i960 to 1963 
and Sir George as Chairman of the 
Devon County Council from 1955 
to 1965. Sir Thomas will be long 
remembered for his work as Chair¬ 
man nf the Financial Advisory 
Panel on Exports ; Sir George was 
deservedly knighted for his ser¬ 
vices to agriculture. 

I'hey had much in common ; 
they relentlessly overworked them¬ 
selves to ensure -that their public 
service did not conflict with their 
banking dutie.s, which were en¬ 
hanced in value by their know¬ 
ledge of wider affairs. 'I'hey both 
held a high place in the esteem 
and affei tion of their fellow mem¬ 
bers nf our Staff. 

Wc are grateful that Mr 
Frederic Scebohm was willing to 
accept a Deputy Chairmanship of 
the parent Bank, in addition to 
his arduous duties as Chairman of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O., Chairman 
of Export Guarantees Advisory 
Council and other commitments, 
He h joined by Mr Harold Darvill, 
who previously, in succession, 
our senior General Manager and a 
Vice-Chairman. Mr Darx-ill re¬ 


mains Chairman of Barclays Export 
Finance Company Limited and 
Barclays Bank (London and Inter¬ 
national) Limited and a member 
of the Board of United Dominions 
Trust Limited. 

These appointments, and that 
of Mr Timothy Bevan, as a Vice- 
Chairman, illustrate the extent to 
which we may now be said to be 

Group and Internationally 
minded." Mr 'Timothy Bevan, who 
at the age of 41 is the youngest 
of the Chairmen, is also Chairman 
of our Foreign Branches Local 
Head Office, Vice-Chairman of 
Ban lays Bank S.A., Deputy Chair¬ 
man of Barclays Bank (London 
and International) Limited, a 
Director of Barclays Bank of Cali¬ 
fornia and a Member of the 
Counseil de Surveillance of Soci6t^ 
Financierc Europeenne (Luxem¬ 
bourg and Paris). 

'The Board has also been 
strengthened by the addition of 
Sir Cuthbert Clegg and Mr John' 
Keswick, Chairman and a Deputy 
Chairman respectively of Martins 
Bank Limited, valuable to us not 
only as representatives of that 
Bank in solving the vital problems 
nf integration, but also for their 
acknowledged skill in commercial 
and industrial business. 

Mr L. £. D. Bevan decided that 
on grounds of age he should relin¬ 
quish his post as a Vice-Chairman 
last July. It would be impossible to 
overstate the worth of his contri¬ 
bution to our developments and 
his remarkable “ know-how " in ' 
many aspects nf banking. Fortun¬ 
ately we shall retain the benefit 
nf his wisdom at home and in 
Europe a.s a member of our Board 
and as a Director nf Barclays Bank 
S.A., Barclays Bank (London and 
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International) Limited and of our 
valued aasociate, the Banque de 
Bruxelles. He is also our represen¬ 
tative on the Board of the York¬ 
shire Bank Limited. 

Despite the fact that they would 
normally on grounds of age not 
have offered themselves for re- 
election last February, Lord Portal 
and Sir Henry Hinchliffe kindly 
agreed to our request that they 
should stay on for one more year 
and will now leave the Board to 
our very great regret. Our best 
thanks are due to them. Their 
Directorships may have been de¬ 
scribed as ** non-executive ” but 
they have been most willingly 
drawn in for special missions as 
well as taking an active part in 
our policy making. 

We welcomed as a General 
Manager last October at the age 
of 40 Mr Gordon Adam, formerly 
a Local Director at Manchester. 
He will shortly be going to Ame¬ 
rica for 4 months to attend the 
Harvard Business School and to 
visit Canada. 

MERGERS 

Much has happened during the 
year ; perhaps the two most im¬ 
portant items about which Stock¬ 
holders may wish to read involved 
Government intervention. First, 
the frustration of the proposals of 
the Boards of Lloyds, Martins and 
ourselves to effect a triple merger, 
happily redeemed in part by our 
acquisition of Martins. Secondly, 
the further turns of the credit 
screw, which restricts the natural 
deployment of our resources and 
the aid which wc can give the 
country's economy. 

A great deal has already been 
written about the ** attempted mer¬ 
ger.** Barclays and Lloyds were 
the only Banks which made bid.s 
for Martins under the scheme 
sponsored by the Bank of England. 
A triple merger seemed desirable 
to the Boards of all three Banks 
for many reasons, the most cogent 
of which were the economies and 
avoidance of overlap which could 
have been effected in an age of 
technological advance, and the in¬ 
ternational coverage which could 
have been achieved within the 
resources of the combined Banks. 

Instead of submitting the prob¬ 
lem to a committee of experts, as 
wc would have hoped, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to remit it to the 
Monopolies Commission. It was 
interesting that the outcome of 
their investigation was pretty ac¬ 
curately forecast by the well- 
informed as soon as the composi¬ 
tion of the panel was published. 
In the event, the voting against 
the merger was six to four. 
Whereas under the terms of the 
Monopolies and Mergers Act 1965, 
a vote of at least seven to three 
against was requisite for the 
Government to ban the merger by 
means of that Act, the Government 
chose to change the rules in the 
middle of the game and bring 


pressure to bear in such a way 
that we regretfully decided that it 
would not be in the Banks' inter¬ 
est to proceed to the point of 
provoking legislation. We were 
able to make an immediate offer 
for Martins and to this I shall 
refer later. 

It is remarkable bow many 
Bankers in overseas countries have 
expressed their surprise at the de¬ 
cision to ban the triple merger. 
They thmk it would have been 
beneficial for Britain to have a 
large Bank of similar stature to 
American giants. Size, in itself, b 
not a bad thing and often makes 
effective decentralisation easier. 

It is true that the number of 
competitors would have been re¬ 
duced, but customers would still 
have had a choice and competition 
might well have become keener. 
This merger proposal was used as 
a platform for further controversy 
about the well-worn themes of dis¬ 
closure of inner reserves and the 
deposit interest '* cartel.** 

No one could deny that there 
are strong pros and cons in the 
matter of disclosure. Our figures 
are now submitted to the authori¬ 
ties who will order publication if, 
having weighed the risks, they con¬ 
sider that the public interest would 
thus be best served. 

In the battle against rising 
prices, our agreed rate on short 
term deposits keeps down the cost 
of all money, but we freely com¬ 
pete for substantial sums of 
medium term money through our 
subsidiaries. Customers wishing to 
be safeguarded against emergency 
(an buy our new Negotiable Certi¬ 
ficates of Deposit which they can 
sell in the Market. These certifi¬ 
cates arc issued by Barclays Bank 
(London and International) Limi¬ 
ted as the parent company could 
only do so at a loss because of its 
liquidity ratio requirements laid 
down by the Bank of England. 

SQUEEZE 

The scope and impact of the 
credit squeeze have not been easy 
for the public to gauge in view 
of the variations in the percentage 
maximum, and the exclusion, in¬ 
clusion and then exclusion again 
of the medium term export and 
shipbuilding loans. The fact re¬ 
mains that in our Bank by mid- 
March, after allowing for seasonal 
adjustments, we have to clip some 
£88 million off the total of our 
ordinary advances as they stood 
in November, 1968. Wc are expec¬ 
ted to be lending £ai million 
below the November, 1967 level 
in spite of the fall in the value 
of the pound and in spite of being 
allowed to go much higher in the 
meantime. This puts a tremendous 
burden on our Branch Managers 
and Local Directors, who are well 
aware that the country's economy 
could be wrecked by wrong policy. 
I'hcre are many imponderables. 
For instance, prpdent traders nor¬ 


mally ensure elbow-room in their 
Bank facilities, and no one knows 
how much of such agreed margins 
may be taken up in meeting im¬ 
port deposits. Agriculture too is 
already requiring substantially 
more assistance (7.6% more than 
last year) owing to bad harvest 
weather. 

Although there may still be a 
small amount of surplus flesh to be 
sweated off the already hard-pres¬ 
sed private sector the kind of 
reduction now demanded must 
either entail severe restriction of 
the manufacturing companies or 
put some smaller men out of busi¬ 
ness. The outcome will be a further 
check to industrial investment, so 
urgently required to make our 
industries more productive and 
more competitive. They will either 
have to shelve their plans to be¬ 
come more efficient or else fund on 
the open market, at a cost which 
will add to the price of their pro¬ 
ducts for many years to come. 
There are indeed signs of exploita¬ 
tion by certain lenders to whom 
customers have been regretfully 
driven by the Clearing Banks. The 
smaller units, which may well be 
deserving and dynamic, are suffer¬ 
ing from the secondary squeeze 
caused by the withdrawal of credit 
by their larger brethren. They may 
not find it a practical proposition 
to raise alternative funds outside 
the banks. This dislocation is a 
heavy price to pay for a relatively 
small reduction in the demands on 
the economy which are in any 
case chiefly regulated by the levels 
of wages and savings. 

A Bank squeeze is a poor substi¬ 
tute for the restoration of confi¬ 
dence in the value of money. 
Mistrust springs from a sense of 
of the inevitability of further infla¬ 
tion. This is increased by the fact 
that the proportion of National 
Income spent in the public sector 
has risen so continuously duTing 
a period when, however laudable 
some of this may be, we can ill 
afford it. Loss of faith also results 
from a feeling that the situation 
is out of hand, now the assurance 
that devaluation would not sub¬ 
stantially raise prices has been so 
painfully belied. The medicine 
would be more palatable if the 
dosage had not continued so long 
with such conspicuous lack of 
success. 

There must, of course, be intelli- 
gent and selective allocation of 
credit but it is apparent to us that 
the Banks are required to carry an 
unfair share of the burden. Wc 
should like to expand our business 
by granting loans for fixed terms 
of up to five years or so—to help 
firms to rc-equIp. Wc reorganised 
the subsidiary which is now 
Barclays Bank (London and Inter¬ 
national) Limited for that purpoK 
in 1967 but out of resources which 
now amount to £aoo million wc 
are told wc can make sterling loans 
of no more than £5 mlUion. This 


is not the way to encourage 
initiative. 

Bankers of practical experience 
can assure the theorists that they 
have built their businesses by giv¬ 
ing help at critical moments in the 
histories of enterprising customers. 
Such visionary aid has been outside 
the scope of rules and directives 
laid down from on high. For us 
the *' Personal ** section of Advan¬ 
ces is not a reprehensible statistic 
but a valuable collection of indi¬ 
vidual needs all compatible with 
the national welfare. If this oppres¬ 
sion continues some Managers will 
certainly hope that their pay will 
not be fixed by any sort of bor¬ 
rowers' popularity poll. 


JOINT NEGOTIATION 

On the 16th May, 1968 a day 
for which we had long hoped in 
this Bank, an agreement was 
signed between the Clearing Banks, 
the Council of Bank Staff Asso¬ 
ciations and the National Union of 
Bank Employees for a Joint 
Negotiating Council. Banking 
seems a classic example of a pro¬ 
fession in which some terms and 
conditions should be negotiated 
nationally and others on a com¬ 
pany basis. It was unfortunate that 
the first settlement on remunera¬ 
tion could not be accepted by the 
Minister of Employment and Pro¬ 
ductivity. A smaller interim pay¬ 
ment has been permitted and paid 
and it is hoped that a favourable 
report by the Prices and Incomes 
Board will enable the agreed 
increase to be fully implemented. 


BANKING HOURS 
On the 13th September, 1968 
the Banks announced that branches 
would no longer be open on Satur¬ 
days as from the ist July, 1969, 
thus bringing us into line with 
most commercially advanced coun¬ 
tries throughout the world. It was 
stressed that it was inherent in 
this decision that the public should 
be given the benefit of extended 
hours on other days. In this Bank 
we had shared the views of some 
others that we should nmintain 
Saturday opening as long as prac¬ 
ticable, although we agreed with 
the remainder that eventual five- 
day opening was inevitable. In 
the interim we would continue to 
develop new means and machines 
for the convenience of customers 
at times when we were closed. As 
is well known, it was the facts of 
more recent recruiting and resigna¬ 
tion figures whieh convinced us 
that our customers would receive 
a worse and an unjustifiably more 
expensive service overall if we 
endeavoured to maintain Saturday 
opening. There have been under¬ 
standable protests, with which we 
can fully sympathise and our staff 
are themselves by no means 
unanimous on this issue. With the 
objective of giving a Saturday ser¬ 
vice where most desired, selective 
branch opening and also shift 
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working as adopted at our airpovt 
branches were most carefully 
taamined, but, certainly to my 
own personal disappointment, both 
were found to be overcostly and 
impracticable. We would have 
liked not to have followed the other 
countries but we have to admit 
that they had good reasons for 
their decisions. 

It will not do to say compla¬ 
cently that the public wUl get used 
to Saturday closing as they have 
in other countries. Our proposals 
for later opening on one ^y a 
week, selected according to local 
circumsunces, arc designed to help 
those who are at work for normal 
Monday to Friday hours and who 
now find it only convenient to 
get to a bank between 9 and 11.30 
on a Saturday morning. Alterna¬ 
tively, where the object of the 
vuit is a special one to open an 
account or see about some particu¬ 
lar matter, one hopes that it may 
be possible to make it during the 
extended period of 9.30 to 3.30 
on Monday to Friday, perhaps at 
lunchtime. It may increasingly be 
found more convenient for people 
to bank or have arrangements near 
their place of work. 

For the more routine operations 
of putting in and taking out cash, 
we shall do our best to contrive 
new apparatus. By the ist July 
we hope to have installed 130 
cash dispensers and a further too 
by the end of the year. We 
shall then have a dispenser within 
3 miles of the homes of 77% of 
our customers. We already have 
Night Safes at 68% of branches 
and sub-branches. 

Barclaycard will be increasingly 
useful. It was never intended to be 
an advertising gimmick or a sort 
of fringe service but a sound com¬ 
mercial proposition for economical 
and convenient payment for goods 
and services. Those' who accept it 
have found it of great benefit in 
cutting the amount of capital 
locked up in granting credit and 
towards eliminating the increas¬ 
ingly expensive administration of 
charge accounts. The number of 
cardholders, outlets ” and trans¬ 
actions, as well as the volume of 
turnover, is steadily and satisfac¬ 
torily increasing and progress has 
been faster than we expected. 
Although Barclaycard lends itself 
to advanced automation it has 
already outgrown the premises we 
acquired for it. 

Last October we set up a 
Marketing Department under the 
leadership of Mr Deryk Weyer, an 
Assistant General Manager. He was 
previously a Liverpool Local 
Director and has made a special 
study of marketing including work¬ 
ing on a relevant project at 
the Oxford Centre for Manage¬ 
ment Studies. 

PROGRESS OVER THE LAST 
QUINQUENNIUM 

To conform with current proce¬ 


dure, we now make some sort of 
report even at the half-year's end. 
These statements are hardly illumi¬ 
nating and we excuie this on the 
grounds that in She life of a bank 
even a year is a short span for 
measurement. Loohisig back over 
an arbitrary period of five years, 
one can perhaps more sensibly 
assess the extent of progress. Over 
the last five years, whilst the gross 
national product has risen by 33%, 
our deposits have risen by 34%. 
The total number of accounts, 
including deposit accounts, has 
grown by 41%, total accounting 
entries by 36% and clearing turn¬ 
over, general and credit, by 6a %. 

As with most public companies, 
our Stockholders are not homo¬ 
geneous. For instance, some are 
more interested in capital growth, 
while many are in need of rising 
income. In the main our owners 
are not plutocrats. The underlying 
beneficiaries of some of our cor¬ 
porate Stockholders include many 
pensioners, investors in Unit 
Trusts, life policy holders, Trade 
Unions and large numbers of 
charities. At the time of writing 
this, the value of a sum invested 
five years ago has risen by 99% 
and gross income by 54%. 

STAFF 

In the same period the total num¬ 
ber of our stair has risen by 28%. 
There are several factors apart 
from the general growth of busi¬ 
ness I have already mentioned. 
Perhaps I might mention three : 
first, the lowering of the average 
age of staff, 53% are now under 
the age of 24, and the fact that 
with modern rates of junior staff 
turnover an increasing number is 
always under training. 

Secondly, there is the increasing 
complexity of business not reflected 
in the number of book-keeping 
entries. For example, a growing 
number of customers have sub¬ 
stituted for passive Government 
Bonds a lively portfolio of equity 
holdings, abounding in scrip or 
rights issues, and other activities 
winch require the attention of 
security departments. There is also 
a regrettable increase in form fill¬ 
ing and submission of returns, 
imposed upon us from outside. 

Thirdly, we have embarked on 
a comprehensive system of auto¬ 
mation and a large number of 
skilled staff have had to be 
diverted to the planning and train¬ 
ing required by entirely new 
methods. We are, therefore, not 
yet seeing the full rewards for our 
heavy expenditure on machinery. 
Inevitably, the situation gets worse 
before it becomes belter. 

In addition our Management 
Services Department with tlie aid 
of “outside** advice b carrying 
out a clerical work measurement 
commitment that we understand b 
the largest in thb country and 
which, together with our Imto- 
mation programme, should bring 


about further and more marked 
improvements in our productivby. 

In the meantime, a bright 
feature has been the earlier age 
at which members of our staff have 
received promotion to appointed 
posts. 

It is most heartening that we 
receive so many personal tributes 
to the help which customers receive 
from our staff. Their courtesy and 
civility represent our greatest non- 
Balance Sheet asset. It is, of course, 
natural to them and spontaneous 
and it goes against the grain to 
speak of such things in commercial 
terms. However, no country which 
looks for income from overseas 
visitors, can afford bad manners in 
its retail or service enterprises. 

Cowardly attacks by the lowest 
type of thief, who is prepared to 
squirt ammonia, have caused us 
deep concern. Wc have already 
spent some £960,000 on installing 
protective glass screens and we 
apologise to our customers who 
for the sake of our staff have 
readily accepted and, indeed, ap¬ 
proved of this inconvenience. One 
young cashier recently told me 
that the screens stopped them 
catching colds off the customers I 
She obviously believes that every 
cloud has a silver lining. 


FUTURE 

Forecasting is now at a discount 
but it seems that the Group is 
well placed for the years ahead. 
Our most immediate task is the 
integration of Martins. This 
acquisition has brought us a great 
Bank, combining a fine history 
with forward looking management. 

It was contended by some 
people, nut the devotees of gear¬ 
ing and the cult of the equity, 
that we were offering too high a 
price for a Bank with around £500 
million deposits. Martins, however, 
are complementary to Barclays 
both geographically and in nature 
of business. They, too, have excel¬ 
lent customers and a first-rate 
staff, whose loyalty must inevitably 
have caused them to view the deal 
with mixed feelings. It will be our 
endeavour to keep up these good 
customer relations and to ensure 
that in the course of integration 
all members of Barclays’ and 
Martins’ staff receive a fair deal. 

In the interests of efficiency and 
economy we shall press on with 
merging the two businesses and I 
trust that by the issue of our 
next Annual Statement the two 
will have become one Bank, but 
thb does not mean the disap¬ 
pearance of the Grasshopper and 
the traditions built up by Sir 
Thomas Gresham and hb succes¬ 
sors over 400 years. 

A popular topic in 1968 has 
been the comparative benefits of 
Clearing Banks sticking to their 
noRiial role or aiming at becoming 
financial supermarkets. Situations 
arc seldom permanent but in the 


short term, at any rate, the 
answer seems to lie between the 
two. The City must, in these 
critical times, make the best use 
of iti^ forces and these would be 
uneconomically dispersed if we all 
had fingers in every pie. 

There arc, of course, some fresh 
services to be added whenever we 
can be convinced that they will 
provide an adequate return on 
capital and that we can perform 
such services at least as well as 
anyone else. We devote much 
research to this problem. 

But in many cases we shall con¬ 
tinue to introduce our customers 
to the most skilful operators in the 
required field on the basis that the 
best specialists for all medical prob¬ 
lems are seldom to be found in the 
same hospital. It is incidentally 
welcome when, in turn, the 
specialbts introduce customers to 
us for G.P. services. I would see 
our future developing further as 
an international group, firmly 
based on our home branch net¬ 
work. 

Despite, or because of, our 
afflictions, there is a determina¬ 
tion to see this country once more 
meeting its obligations and an 
increasing urge to improve organi¬ 
sation and management. We prefer 
dealing in a competitive and 
expanding market and welcome the 
continued growth of London as a 
world money centre, adapting 
itself to the changing strength and 
role of each national currency. 




MARTIN 

—the Newsagent 

Sales rose 14.3% to £11.6m— 
another record. 

4F Pre-tax profit topped £475.000. 
an increase of 21.3%. 

# Dividends totalled 331%. > dse 
of one point, the maximum 
increase permitted. 

# 25 additional shops, bringing 
the total to 270. 

It is shortly to be proposed 
thet the neme of the compeny 
be changed from 

ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 

(LONDON) LTD 

to 

MARTIN 

THE NEWSAGENT LTD 

Nnmttntt, Totteeonitu. 
ContteOontn mi SuUmm 
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Ranks Hovis McDougall 
increase pre-tax profKs 
to £17.7 million 


Continuing investment in 
modernisation and rationalisation 
brings its rewards 



The Group profit before tax of Ranks Hovis McDougall Limited for the S 3 weeks 
to 7 th September, 1968 was £ 17 , 697 , 391 , an increase of £ 4 , 633,829 compared 
with the previous financial year of 52 weeks. 

The improvement in results, referred to in the interim report, for the first half 
of the financial year was maintained and the full year's profit, in fact, exceeded 
that estimated last July at the time of the offer for Cerebos Limited. 

Reporting In his annual statement the Chairman, Lord Rank, said that the 
rewards from the Group's continuing modernisation and rationalisation pro¬ 
grammes, particularly in the flour 
milling and bakery activities, were 
reflected in some measure in the 
improved overall results for the year 
which also benefited by increased 
contributions from other Group 
activities. He pointed out, however, 
that continued progress towards 
attaining a more satisfactory return 
on the funds employed in the Group 
also depended very much on securing 
early Government approval for the 
recovery of major cost increases 
outside their control. 

The following we furiher extracts Jrom 
Lord Rank ’.v statement which was presented 
to members at the Annual (lencral Meeting 
held on 23rd January in London: 

The maximum permitted dividend fur the 
53 week period is I7.93"„ compared with u 
total distribution of \ 1 \ last year. Your 
Directors decided that the whole of the 
permitted increase of 0.93‘'ji should be 
distributed at the interim stage and, whilst 
the results for the full year would in normal 
circumstances have justified a larger total 
distribution, they now recommend a final 
dividend of 11.5“,, on the Ordinary Shares 
other than the “B” Ordinary. 

Cerebos Limited 

The acquisition of Cerebos, which became 
a subsidiary on 9ih September, 1968, has 
brought further diversification of interests 
and its products include a large number of 
leading branded goods. It is intended that 
the strong competitive position of the en¬ 
larged Croup both at home and overseas 
should be developed to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

Flour Milling— 

International Grains Agreement 

The International Grains Agreement was 
ratified by the Governments of the partici- 
paling countries in June. With the approach 
of the date of ratification, wheat prices 


Lord Rank. Mr. Ogden Mills. Mr. Joseph Rank 
Tram 1st Tehruary Mr. Rank becomes Chair- 
man and Chief Executive of the Company 
and Mr. Mills Managing Director. M'hUst 
continuing as a Director Lord Rank will, 
from t/ie same date, become Honorw r Life 
Pre.sident of the Company. 

charged by the principal exporting countries 
began to rise to the new minimum levels 
established under the Agreement and conse¬ 
quently our flour margins, which were at 
acceptable levels during most of the year 
under review, are now being subjected to 
pressure from higher imported wheat costs. 

It is anticipated that the poor Lnglish 
harvest in 1968 will result in a lower usage 
of home grown wheat during the current 
financial year and it follows that the elTects 
of the increased cost of substitute imported 
wheats will be reflected in further pressures 
on our flour margins. 

Flour sales turnover has been maintained. 
The demand for Hovis speciality flour con¬ 
tinues at a high level and reflects the con¬ 
sumer's preference for Hovis bread. 

Baking—Effect on Margins of 
Further Cost Increases 

The higher costs affecting our bakery 


operations referred to last year were 
partially offset by the price increase granted 
by the Government in February, 1968, 
which also took into account the increased 
cost of flour following devaluation. Bread 
margins consequently improved during the 
second half of the Group’s financial >car 
but these are again being eroded by further 
increases in costs, many of which are out¬ 
side our control. 

During the year we launched, and 
achieved considerable success with, 
“Mothers Pride Daily Delights’’, a new 
range of buns and rolls. Sales of our major 
cake brand, “Mr. Kipling*’, continued to 
increase. Increased efliciencies unshig from 
capital which has been spent in rationalisa¬ 
tion. modernisation and new bakeries, 
continue to show eflcct. 

Agriculture and General Products 

The past >car has been one of steady and 
encouraging progress despite the worst e\er 
epidemic of foot and mouth disease, the 
ctfccis of which were fell ihrouglioul the 
country. 

The Group's sales of Blue Cross com¬ 
pounds have continued to expand steadily 
and the turnover of our agricultural 
merchaniing companies showed furiher 
improvement, particularly in sales of feed¬ 
ing stuffs, seeds and fertilisers. The new- 
Blue Cross Concentrate range and our 
Denkavit calf foods continued to make 
progress. Our new R.H.M. cereal seed 
range has been extremely well received. 

Keen competition has continued in all 
sections of the trades in which the General 
Products companies operate but total 
profits have nevertheless shown further 
improvement. 

With “Bc-Ro” and “McI3ougalls“, we 
have maintained our position as the largest 
suppliers of flour for domestic use and new 
products McDougalls “Buttery’’, an in¬ 
stant mashed potato, McDougalls “Stir", 
an instant non-fat dried milk in granular 
form, McDougalls pasta products and 
Be-Ro cheese spread -have been success¬ 
fully launched 

Prospects 

Profit forecasts are always diflicult to make 
particularly in industries where there is 
absence of complete commercial freedom. 
The prospects for the current year are 
reasonably encouraging provided we arc 
ni>t unduly prevented from taking the 
steps which wc consider necessary to 
improve profitability, particularly in those 
sectors of the Group's business which are 
subject to Government interference. 
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French American Banking Corporation 

Sl’ATEMENT OE CONDITION 



Cash and Due from Banks. 

Call Loans and Bankers’ Acceptances. 

U.S. Government Obligations. 

State and Municipal Securities. 

Other Securities. 

Loan and Discounts. 

Customers' Liability Under Acceptances. 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 
Total. 


LIAhlLITlKS 

Current and Time Accounts. 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 

Other Liabilities. 

Capital . 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits. 

Total. 


Docember 31 


1968 

$ 37,175,540.16 
53,527.413.62 
14,977,942.92 
27,768,030.87 
3,375.919.69 
105.657,626.27 
24,730,948.05 
1,680,373.25 
$268.893.794.83 


$213,306,175.96 
25,194,484.55 
1,800.042.62 
2.830,922.61 
3.000.000.00 
18,000.000.00 
4,762,169.09 
$268.893.794 is 


1967 

$ 23.044,461.09 
31,729,638.10 
16,400,964.44 
28,138,322.49 
6,711,232.19 
86,182,112.82 
19,982,592.93 
1,105,731.04 
$213,295,055Td 


$165,204,614.11 

20.716,493.30 

1.345.491.89 

902,743.44 

3,000,000.00 

18,000,000.00 

4,125.712.36 

$213.295,055.10 


French American Bmiking Corporation 

NEW YORK-120'^ROADWAY, N. Y. 10005 
PARIS BRANCH-7 PLACE VENOOME 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT 

S.A.K. 

Established 1952 

Under Charter granted by HU. The Late Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Sabah, 

Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT siit DECEMBER, 1968 
LIABILITIES 

Kuwaiti Dinars 


Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid Up . 4,126,365 

Statutory Reserve . . 1,285,000 

General Reserve . ... . 9*7<5»ooo 

-11,000,000 

Profit and Loss Account . 164,639 


15.291,004 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (including Inner Reserves and Provisions) 198,229,154 

Proposed Dividend . . ... 625,273 

Confirmed Credits, Acceptances and Guarantees on behalf of Customers, as 

per contra . ... ... ... ... ... ... 36,877,736 


K.D. 251,223,167 

ASSETS 

Kuwaiti Dinars 


Cash and Current Accounts with Banks ... ... ... ... ... ... 17,999,216 

Money at Call and Short Notice ... . ... 15,119,446 

Investments at under market value : 

Foreign Government Securities ... ... ... ... ... 1,419,680 

Other quoted Securities ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,637,281 

... 1- 3,056.961 

Deposit Accounts with Banks and Industrial Bankers ... ... ... ... 67,287,804 

Loan guaranteed by Kuwait Government ... ... ... ... ... ... 9,282,430 

Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and Other Accounts ... ... ... 97,807,996 

Unquoted Investments, at or under cost ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,341,578 

Land and Buildings, at cost less amounts written off ... ... ... ... 450,000 

Liability of Custruiiers for Confirmed Credits, Acceptances and Guarantees, as 

per contra ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 36,877,736 


K.D. 251,223,167 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1968 


Transferred to Statutory Re.serve 
Transferred to General Reserve 
Proposed Dividend of 20% 

Balance Carried forward 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
185,000 
815,Boo 


825,273 

164,639 


K.D. 1,989,912 


Kuwaiti Dinars 

Profit after charging all expenses, making provisions for contingencies and 

writing down assets ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,850,143 

Balance brought forward from previous year ... ... ... ... ... 139,769 


K.D. 1,989,912 

1 Kuwaiti Dinar=£ 1.167 Sterling — 


London Correspondents : 

United Bank of Kuwait Limited 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Midland Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Ghue Manhattan Bank 
Fuji Bank Limited 


New York Correspondents : 

Bank of Anierica (International) 

Bankers Trust Company 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

First National City Bank 

Irving Trust Company 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


Correspondents in all principal countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 


THE BRUNNER 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

Th(b annual general 'meeting of 
The Brunner Investment Trust 
Limited will be held on Tuesday, 
25th February in London. 

The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Fklix J. M. 
Brunner, Bart. : 

In June last your Board decided 
to raise a $2m. loan fur the pur¬ 
pose of investing in dollar 
securities, mainly United States of 
America, and since the close of 
the year application has been made 
to increase the loan to $3111. 

Gross Revenue this year has 
irureased by £48,000 and the 
amount available for Ordinary 
Stockholders is £416,035 compared 
with £412,822 last year. This is 
equivalent to earnings of 2U.8 per 
cent, against 20.7 per cent. Your 
Directors have decided to recom¬ 
mend an increase in the final 
dividend, making the total 20 per 
cent, against 19^ per cent. 

Although there will be a- short¬ 
fall of im onie on the dollar loan 
investments iompared with the 
interest payable, I would expect 
our British investments to provide 
some modest increase in dividends, 
and this leads me to hope that 
we may end the current year with 
a slight improvement in earnings. 

In order to increase the issued 
ordinary capital to a more appro¬ 
priate level compared with stock¬ 
holders' funds, your Directors 
recommend the capitalisation of 
£2,000,000 from Capital Reserve 
Account and a bonus issue of one 
new Ordinary Share of 5s, for 
every 5s. Ordinary Stock held. 

In view of the estimates referred 
to above, your Board expect to 
pay not less than 10 per cent, for 
the current year, but in order to 
equalise the distribution as between 
interim and final it is proposed to 
I^ay a 5 per cent, interim in August 
and a final of 5 per cent, in 
February, 1970. 

The valuation of the Trust’s 
investments has again risen sub¬ 
stantially, the net asset value of the 
Company's •ss. units being 38s. 8d. 
compared with 27s. 3d. at the 
previous year-end. These values 
include 75 per cent, of the invest¬ 
ment dollar premium amounting 
to £1,405,967 (£635,34.5) but do 
not allow for any tax liability 
which might arise on future 
realisations of investments. 

The. total net gains after deduc¬ 
tion of tax made during the year 
to be apportioned among Ordinary 
Stockholders is at the rate of io]^d. 
per 5s. unit. 
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Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 

The airmail service is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 yMr b/Surface Mall 
Britain and 

Iraland £6.10.0 

Outaida Britain £7.16.0 or US|19.60 


Waat Africa 
Cameroon 
Congo 
Nigeria 


Airfreight Airmail 
none £13.16.0 


1 year by Air 

Eoropa Airfre 

Belgium £9.6.1 

Danmark „ 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switierland 

Auatria £10.6 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta none 

Eaat Europe 

Finland „ 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 


North America 


Airfreight Airmail 
£9.6.0 £11.6.0 


Eaat and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Ceylon £11.6.0 £13.16.0 

India 

Kenya 

Pakiatan none 

S. Africa £11.6.0 

Tanzania 
Uganda 


Far Eaat and Pacific Area 

Burma none 

Hongkong £13.16.0 

Malaya none 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China „ 

Japan 

NawZaaland 

Philippines 


none £13.16.0 

£13.16.0 

none 


Canada 

929.60 

939.40 

South and Cantral Amarica 

Mtxico 

none 

Max. Paa. 
420 


none 

£13.16.0 

USA 

929.60 

936.40 







Btudant Rata 






Britain and 


Surface 

North Africa and MIddIa Eaat 

Rest of World 


£4.12.0 

Iran 

£10.6.0 

£12.6.0 

USA 

919.60 


Iraq 






Israel 






Jordan 

none 


Quarterly Indai 

[ 


Lebanon 

£10.6.0 




Surface 

Sudan 

none 


Annual Subacription 

£1.0.0 

UAR 





US 92.80 


International Subscription Sarvica 

I wish: to enter a new aubecription []] to renew my subacription Q 
to change my addreas □ to tend a gift subacription □ 

Please sand copias by surface mail Q by airfreight Q by airmail Q 
to the following address:— 



GAIRNTON INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


Sm DENYS 
ON STEADY 

The Annual General Meeting of 
Cairnton Investment Trust was 
held un January 30th, at Estates 
House, Gresham Street, ECa. The 
following is a statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., 
which is being lireulated to 
shareholders : 

The Gross revenue for the year 
amounts to 133,493 against 
£ii 6,!234 for the previous year. 
Your direi tors are recommending 
the payment of a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, less tax, making 
17 per lent for the year, which 
is the same as the previous year. 

If you approve this distribution 
this will leave £67,636 to be car¬ 
ried forward against £57,273 
brought in. 

As at October 3i.st, last, the 
market value of our investments 
showed an appreciation of 143.94 
per cent over book values. On the 
same date the net asset value of 
5.S ordinary .shares amounted to 
24s lod, against 18s 6d the pre¬ 
vious year ; which is a rise of 
34 per tent. Earnings on the 


I LOWSON 
PROGRESS 

ordinary share capital amounted 
to 20.9 per cent gross, and the 
priority percentages were as 
follows: Debenture Stock 0-13% ; 
Preference Shares 13i “o -22 %; 
Ordinary Shares 22%-85l%. 

As shewn in the Directors 
Report the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the Investments was as 
follows; Great Britain 77.16 per 
cent; the Commonwealth (exclud¬ 
ing Canada) 5.16 per cent ; U.S.A. 
& Canada 11.52 per cent ; Central 
& South America, Europe and 
miscellaneous 6.16 per cent ; while 
as regards categories, 1.90 per cent 
are in bonds, debenture stock.s and 
notes ; 3.81 per cent in preferences 
and preferred ordinary sCocks and 
shares and 94.29 per cent in 
ordinary and deferred ordinary 
stocks and shares. 

As regards prospects for the cur¬ 
rent vear we have prepared our 
usual revenue estimates and bar¬ 
ring any unforeseen circumstances 
we should be able to produce 
.satisfactory results when we meet 
again in twelve months time. 


This advertisement is for information only and is not an 
invitation to subscribe to any shares 

HEDGED INVESTDRS UMIO 

(Incorporated under the laws of the Netherlands 
Antilles) 

An issue of $ 10 , 000,000 comprising 1,000 Participating 
Preferred Shares with a par value of $ 1,000 at a price 
of $ 10,000 each, was made on 7 th June 1968 , and a 
further issue of $ 22 , 075,144 based on the net asset value 
of $ 15 , 611.84 at tiie close of business on 31 st December 
1968 was made on that date. 

Following the recent Lssue there are now 2,400 
Preferred Shares outstanding. Including the new funds 
the net equity at 31 st December 1968 , was in excess of 

The Investment Manager is A. W. Jones Management 
Co., New York. 

Principal Business Office : 

The Bank of N.T. Butterfield 3c Son Ltd., 

Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Selling Agent: 

Kitcat 3c Aitken, 9 , Bishopsgate, Londoo, ECa. 
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METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Brook Houso, Park Lane, London, W.1. 

Issue of £31,631,000 5 per cent. Convertible 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1989/94 at par 

The Councils of The Stock Exchange, London and the Northern Stock Exchange 
have granted permission to deal in and quotation for the above Stock. 

Particulars of the Stock are available in the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies 
Statistical Services and copies may also be obtained during usual office hours on any 
weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 18th February, 1969, from the 
underwriters to the issue:— 

Hn.L, SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED, CHARTERHOUSE, JAPHET & 

100, Wood Street, London, E.C.2. THOMASSON LIMITED, 

1, Paternoster Row, St. Pauls, London, E.C.4. 

and from the brokers to the issue 

J. & A. Scrimgeour, Fielding, Newson-Smith & Co., 

Mansion House Place, London, E.C.4. 31, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and 
Gas Company Limited 

Hudson's nay OH ana Uaa Company 
Limited announced net earnings ot 
$2(>,7tl0.uuu fur 1%B, pei coni hlghei 
tluiti the t2g.13V.000 curiied In the 
previoua year Alter preferred dlvidend.H 
(•arnhigs per common share were 
$1 .18. up 16 per cent Iiom the tl 19 per 
stiare earned in 1067 Net cash Inconu- 
generated from operations was $2 25 per 
common ahare (after preferred dlvldenda). 
up 8 7 per cent from ivd7 L. J. Htchards, 
President, reported that operating 
>olumea reached new highs in 19b8. 
Production of crude oil and natural ras 
liquids Increased by 4 7 per cent to an 
jveiage ut 49,515 barrels per day and 
aales ot natural gas by 19 per rent to an 
aveiagc dully rate of 2J3 million cubic 
leet Substaittlul gains were also made 
in all other phases of the Company’s 
activities with the result that gross 
operating revenues ruse 8.4 per cent to 
u total of 666.864.000 Capital expenditures 
and cxploiation expenses loiaJled 
660.613.000 In 1968. as cumpai^ with 
641.753.000 in the prior year. The Increase 


Is primarllv uttrlbutable tn a major 
expanaton uf the Company's n.itijial gas 
proi'csElng capacity mviUing the 
construction ot tour large new pluni.H and 
a large addition to an exiating plant. 
Through iU drilling activities foi the 
ye\r the Companv paiticipated in several 
disroven.vs anu exten.sion.i to existing 
lields The most signlllctini were Hw larije 
exten.sion to the Kaybob Houih natural 
gaa held in West Central Alberta, which 
now ranka aa one of Cnnada'a major gas 
fields In addition the Company cuniiiiued 
an active prugrainiiie In the Zama Lake 
field, where 15 wells wrie drilled, 
resulting in the successtrU cumpletion 
of 10 Keg River oil wells and two gua 
wells Additions to reserves from 
discuverlisM. exUnsions and revisions weie 
well In exces.s of the volumes uf 
hydrururboiw produced and sold during 
the year The Company's proved and 
probable reserves at year end (ner after 
deduction of royalties) are estimated at 
376 million barrels of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids and 3.1 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas. Mr Richards 
Stated that the Company's plans for 
will involve higher outlays lor expluratlun 
Bctlvilits and about the -ume level of 
capital expenditures as in 1068. 


FAICONBRIDGE 

W 


DIVIDEND Number 99 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (75^) 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable in 
Canadian funds on February 28, 1969 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on February 7, 1969. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 


Toronto, Canada 
January 23,1969 


HOTELS AND TRAVEL 


ANZIO 

AND 

LIDO Dl LAVINIO 


INVITK YOU 
FOR rUK 25TII 
ANNIVF.RSARY OF THE 
LANDING OF ANZIO 
AND 

BATTLE OF GASSING. 

Special facilities for accom¬ 
modation, free conveyance 
to Battle Areas and War 
CJemetery. 

HOTELS AND PKNSIONI 
ON FHE SEA 

An hour from Rome. 
Shipping Lines to Ponza 
Isles—Yachts and boats 
hiring 

THE IDEAL VACATION 
IN THE HEART OF 
ITALY. 

Inforniation : Tourbt Board 
—00049 ANZIO (Italy) 
Tel.: 986 119 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 

sesr 

SHLiRS 

inhwtks 


W H SMITH cV SON 


'* GUIDE TO BRITAIN'S BEST 
HOLIDAYS 1969 Guide covering 

bed and breakfaal or bed. breakfast and 
evening meal, county by county in 
- “. by Ma«“ “ " 


Brttain Foreword by Mac^ald Hastings 
Illustrated. 300 pages. Bend 4/9d. which 
Includes poxtage. to 
FARM HOLIDAY GUIDES LTD . 

18 High .Street. Paisley 


MILLIONS OP PEOPLE GET HOPE 
comfort and strength from the Csthollc 
faith. Smd for this FREE course ot 

sspect 

of The Catholic Church to* The Catholic 
Enquiry Centre. Dept. E. London. NW3 


SUCCESS* SUCCESS! A small company 
raced crippling double-Umttlon. Our 
Momnundatlons saved 134.000 os a starter 
If you have a Ux problem, eonoult 
Caradale In confidence. 

NO SUCCESS-NO PEE. 

CarsdEle investmenu Ltd.. Dept. P.4. 

P-O. Box 32, Gloucester. 


Speculative Short Term 
TRAOINQ ACCOUNTS 
managed paraonally by 
ROBERT F. KOWAL. 
Minimum $60,000 buying power. 
ANNETT PARTNERS LIMITED 
Membera all Canadian Stock 
Exchange!. 

Our Affliiataa Mambara of all 
United Stataa Stock Exchangaa. 
11 King Street. Waat TORONTO 1 
Canadi. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


RldTINTO-ZINCCORPORAll^M 


RTZ 


MARKET 

PLANNING 


RTZ, the British based international mining and industrial 
Group, is considering a senior appointment to its London 
Head Office staff to undertake the analysis of economic, 
logistic and technical factors in relation to the marketing of 
minerals and other commodities produced by the group, with 
Sfbecial reference to the fertilizer industry. 

It is essential that the man appointed should have an 
economic background and considerable experience of sales- 
oriented market research involving contacts with consumers, 
as his work will be directly related to the development and 
review of marketing policies for the products with which he 
will be concerned. He will be currently earning a salary in 
excess of £2,500 p.a. 

The starting salary is negotiable, and there are a number of 
significant fringe benefits including free life insurance and a 
transferable non-contributory pension scheme. 

Please apply in writing to 

Mr. T. J. Butler, London Personnel Officer 

RTZ Services Ltd.. 6 St. James's Square, London S.W.1. 

THE ftIO TINTO-ZINC CORPORATION ITD. 


SENIOR MARKETINO POST IN 
POSLISNING 


The ideal applicant must ba able to aaaume control of a vitally important 
department, after studying ita preaant organisation and the market with 
which It It concerned and formulating a dynamic plan to increaoo salee. 

He should ba in his early thirties, have a University dagraa. and post¬ 
graduate training. At the preeent time he will probably be earning about 
£3,000 per ertnum, and managing a aalas organisation concerned with a 
product of interest to businessmen He muet be e keen and regular 
reader of this paper. 

The appointment would lead to a key peat in an internationally known 
organisation with appropriate rewards. 

Applications giving full details of career, quelifioationa end present salary 
should be addressed in confidence to ; The Managing Director, Box No 
2203. 


The Labour Party 

Head of The Overteas 
Department 

AppllcsUonn are invtted tor the 
post of Head of The Oversees 
Drpnrtinent Duties Include lleisun 
with assocleted polUical parties In 
all parts of the world, direction 
of research In the department, the 
serviclna of committees and deletra- 
tlons lepresentlng The Labour 
Fariy abroad- 

LanguBRe ability and a thorough 
knowledge of International affair.^ 
are vsaential. 

ApullcHtlon forms and furtlier 
detalM may be obtained from Mr 
H R Nicholas, OBK. General 
Secretary, The Labour Parly. 
Tran&port House, Smith Square. 
Liindon, 8W1 Compl'^ted applica¬ 
tion forms must be returned nut 
later than Friday. February 28. 
met) 


The City University 

Department of Social Science 
and Humanities 


LECTURER {N fiCONOMXCB 
wtth a ap^al interest in Opera¬ 
tional Reeearch. 

Applicants should preferably be 
economists with a special Interest 
In and experience ot operational 
research or alternatively opera¬ 
tional research specialists with a 
good economics background Can- 
dMales should posaess a good 
honours degree or equivalent 
quail Acatlon. 

Salary scales- £l,240-£2.73& pa 

For further information and 
application foim.s please write to . 
The Deputy Academic Registrar. 
The City university, 

8t John Mreet, 

London. ECl, 

quoting reference 8>/8S/LRT Com¬ 
pleted apphcatlon forms should be 
returned not later than March 3. 
1U6I). 


A New Era in (roverninent Statistics 

STATISTICIANS 

match your interest with these 
opportunities 


The demand for official statistics by Government, the 
business community, the trade unions and social 
scientists has increased remarkably during the last 
few years. Emphasis today is on detailed planning, 
on a quantitative basis for decision making, on cost 
benefit techniques and programmed budgeting. 
The Central Statistical Office and the statistical 
departments of the Ministries are being constantly 
developed to meet these needs. 

Statisticians in Government service work, amongst 
other things, in four main fields of interest economic 
statistics; social statistics; mathematical statistics; 
and computer applications. Scope within each 
category ni enormous and exciting. For example, 
economic statisticians are concerned with the 
probfem of assessing the country's national resources, 
with production trends, the national accounts and 
thb-balance of payments. They are involved in 
problems of national importance, in determining 
'Upderlying trends, and they provide the key data 
forecasts on which major policy decisions are 
MWjir by Government and the business community. 
iniyRRlidates who wish to join this service should 
honours degree (or diploma in technology) 
hHvMttics, mathematics, economics, or other 


subjects involving formal training in statistics, or 
a post-graduate qualification in statistics. Those 
with other suitable statistical qualifications or with 
valuable relevant experience and command of 
advanced statistical techniques may also apply. 
The lower ago limit is normally 28. but exceptionally 
well qualified candidates aged at least 26 may be 
considered. Salary scale (Inner London) is £2600 
to £3550. Dependent on qualifications and ex¬ 
perience, starting salaries could be above the 
minimum. Promotion prospects to Chief Statistician 
(£3975 to £5075) and above. Non-contributory 
pension. 

Fuller details of the work of statisticians in Govern¬ 
ment service together with a list of current vacanaes 
will be sent to all those interested in permanent 
appointments, who should write to the Civil Service 
Commission, 23 Savile Row, London W1X 2AA, 
or telephone 01 *734 6010 ext. 229 (after 5.30 p.m. 
01-734 6464 "Ansafone" service), quoting 619/S. 
Closing date 24th February 1969. Temporary 
appointments are also available. Candidates in¬ 
terested in such appointments should write direct 
to the Departments of their choice. 


ECONOMIST ; male graduate 21-24 lor 
City Co Excellent proapecta and salary. 
Mlu DennKi, Walbrook Appointments 
MAN 0474. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 85 to 90 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Commerce 

ApplicaUons are Invited for the 
post of AwlstaJit Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Accountancy in the 
Department ot Commerce. Salary 
(under review) will be within the 
range £1,10B-£1,340 per annum for 
an Aflalaiant Lecturer, or £1.470- 
£3.610 per annum for a Lecturer 
depending upon quullflcationa and 
experience 

Appllcatlona alatlng age. qualllicu- 
tlona and experience, together with 
the names of three referee^ should 
be received not later than February 
16. 1969. by the Registrar, The 
University. P.O. Box 147, Uverpool. 
L69 3BX, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained Please 
quote Ref.: RV/yaS/E- 


University College London 

Appllcatlona are Ihvlted for the post ot 
LECTURER jh the DEPARTMENT OF 
TOWN PLANNING Candidates vhould 
have a hr.ni 'legree In wlUdb advanced 
gutfsUca predoinlnai 


mathematics and/oi gutisUca predominate. 
Irrespective of the' diaripUne. Experience 
In tntx Add of ^wn and Cnuniry 
Planning an artvantafio but not a 
preiequlxlte. provided there Intention 
of commitment in the held Duties to 
commence October l. 1969. Initial salary 
depending upon ciiinlllicatlons and 
experience within ri-inge £1.470-£2.630, ulus 
160 London ulloAanre, pa , >PSU. 
Applications by March 14ih to Secretary 
UnlverMtv College London, Gower Street. 
WCl. fiom whom further paitlculais 
muv be obtained 
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APPOINTMENTS 



University of 
Liverpool 

School of Busbieu SttuUea 

Application! an Invited from Miit- 
ably qualined graduatea lor the 
foltowing poata : 

(a) aaaiatant director or lecturer 
in marketing ; 

(b) lecturer in operational 
renareh ; 

(c) lecturer in flnance. 

All toree appointee! will Im 
expected to Initiate reaearob 
projecte and will be encouraged to 
aaelat in exlatlng reaearch pro¬ 
gramme!. The Sehool'! teaching 
reaponalblllties are mainly those 
(or lU Poatgraduate Diploma 
and MBA coureea. Academic atall 
are permitted to undertake con¬ 
sultancy work and may collaborate 
with the School’a Management Ser¬ 
vices OOcer In providing set vices 
to local Industry. 

Salary lealea are ; 

Ahslatant director, f2.100-£3.41S per 
annum (under review) 

Lecturer £1.470»£2,630 per annum 
(under review) 

Applications stating age. quollfl- 
cations and experience, together 
aith details of three referees, 
should be received not Ister that 
February 28. 1969, by the Registrar, 
The University, P.O Box 147, 
Liverpool L69 3BX, from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. Please quote Ref : 
RV/943/E 


ECONOMIST required. Should have a 
degtee In Beonomlca, practical 
experience which has included project 
evaluation and economic research for 
buiiness purposes. An all-round adaptable 
man la required rather than a gpeclallei. 
Varied and stimulating work. The poet 
is London baead but opponunitlcs may 
arias for travel overaeas. Starting aalary 
Bocordlng to age and experience 
Applicatlona to the Executive Partner. 
Oibb-Ewbitnk Induetrial Conaultanls. 33 
Great Peter Street, London, SWl. 



UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, KUMASI 
DEPARTMENT OF 

LIBERAL AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer in Economics 


Salary per annum 


Non-taxable in¬ 
ducement 
allowance 
payable to 
expatriates per 
annum 


Lecturer 


Assistant 

Lecturer 


N ^2720 X 120 -N 1 C 3560 / 
NC 3740 X 180 -N^ 4640 . 
N ^4800 

N 023 OO. N 024 OO 


Official rate of exchange for the New Cedi; 

One pound sterling - N 02.45 
One U.S. dollar » N(^ 0.98 

Salaries of British Expatriate Staff supplemented in range 
£ 215-£575 per annum sterling (Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer) 
normally tax-free, under the British Expatriates Supplementation 
Scheme. Subsidised accommodation. FSSU policies maintained 
or similar superannuation scheme available; family passages, 
biennial overseas leave. 

Appointments are normally for four or six years in the first 
instance, but a shorter period of secondment will be considered. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained 
from the assistant Registrar. 15 Gordon Square, London, WCl. 
Completed application forms (7 copies) should reach him not later 
than 28 th February 1969 . 


MARKETING 

ANALYST 


KENOLD LIMI FED needs a young man with relevant ex|>crieme 
and qualihrations to develop marketing information int hiding 
forecasting, research and sales plans. 

Rcnold is a world wide engineering group and the Marketing 
Services unit is located at the Head Office near Manchester 
Airport. 

Applications to Employment Manager, Renold Limited, Renold 
House, Wythenshawc, Manchester. 


For further announcements see pages 
5 and 85 to 90 


British Road Sonrices 


Yeung 

Economist 

North London 


£1,700 + 


British Road Services Group Is leoklng for younf 
men of high cnlibrc to help them develop its new 
exeliing pn»KrnmmcB into the 1070's. The Oroup is 
*he largest road haulage orKanisatlon In the world 
and hae a oonsilstent record of commercial succees; In 
fact Ihp whole emphasis of the Company Is commer> 
daily and uualomer orientated. 

A young economics graduate, whu ran combine Imaglna* 
tion with thorouKhness, Is needed to work n;* .‘isalstant 
to our Director of Development on the analysis and 
evaluation of capital investment projects, capital 
utilisation plans, and property acqiilsiuon and disposal. 
He may also be involved in examining the economics 
of computer apphcatlon to further aspects of the 
Company’s aotlvltles. 

The man for this Job must be capable of undertaking 
investigations without supervision, and a knowledge 
of modem management techniques of flnanoial measure¬ 
ment, such as P E.R.T. and D.G.F., would be useful 
Conditions of service are good and Include a contributory 
pension scheme, three to four weeks baeic holiday and 
additional days at public holidays, plus other fringe 
beneAts. The salary quoted Is the minimum and there 
are annual reviews on the basis of measured results. 

(Ref ; YE/TE) 

In the flrat iMSfance please irrife In complete eonAdenee, 
ttmUnp the refaronce on the envelope and giving 
details o/ pour quall/lcaltons and sapsnenoe. to P.A. 
Advertioinp Limited, who will acknowledge all appllca^ 
tions and forward fAem to us. No references wfll be 
taken up without prior permission. 

P.A. Advertising Limited, 

192 Sluanc Street, London 
Telephone: 01-255 6060, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Oxford 

Montague Burton Professorship of 
International Relations 

The electors inlciid to proceed to an 
election tu the Piofesjiorshtp. which will 
tall vinani on October 1. 1070 
The present stipend is £4,31)5 a yeai 
The electors InvUe upphculioiiH 
(Hint- (opiest. niiiniug ihiee rvfervrs but 
without lestimoniuls, to be leretved not 
later than March 15. IMI). by the 
Ri-tristrur. University Registry. Oxford, 
fiom whom further particulars may be 
obtained 


LONDON'INNRR lONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

North Hackney Adult 
Education Institute, 
Brooke House School, 
Kenninghall Road, E3. 

Reiiutred l>*r Mav I. IM'J. a Lecturer 
Oiade 1 (womanI aiih £175 iilluwunce fur 
re>poruiblllty us Tutor Organiser of 
classes held at H.M PiIkhii. Hnlluwav 

Cundidairs .should have exiieilence of 
adult education and the ability to interview 
pilAiinei's iind deteiiiiine then education, tl 
staiidardN and aptitudes. Oiganisliii; 
expel leiice is desiiuble 

Salary scale (including allowancei 
11 Addltionn tn the ncale and 

(ominenciiig salary in accordance alth the 
Hiirnliam (F'uiflier K.iliiratimn Report 

A.sst.sliin<’P mav be given toaurds 
huuaehold removal expenses, 

DctidU and forms, returnable by 
Febiuuiy |4. lutiu from the Kduiutiun 
OfB4t'i (PFIJ). County Hall. SKI 


University of Glasgow 

INSTITUTF OF SOVIET AND EAST 
bUROPEAN STUD1E0 

Graduate Coursesf'in Soviet and 
East European Studies 

The Institute oflers a two-year course 
leading to the higher degree of B Phil., 
whicli Is taken by examination and 11 
diMsertHtioii. and u one-yeur course 
leading to the Diploma In Soviet Studies, 
taken oy exandnuUon only 

Fee ilities are also offered for study 
fur the research degrees of B I.ilt (two 
veai'.s) .and Ph D (three years) 

Good honours gradiuites In the social 
sriences. Slavonic languages, and some 
other subjects are accepted Russian 
language tnotruction is provided 


Instiiuti- of Soviet and East European 
Studies. University of CJlasgow, 
Olasgiiw, Wa 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Fellowship 
in Economic Statistics 

Applirallons invited for the above 
po.^t. tenable for one year with 
ptwsible extension to two Salary 
r.iiige (undri review) ' Cl 470- 
'.2.(>.10 p .1 . with approved research 
expenses Arress to lurlUlles of 
MiiiirhesIfT r'oMiputing I.alK>r:itory 
Application form Irctuinuble a» 
'‘oon as pumhte and In any case 
not later than March 7, 196UJ 

Irom the Regislriir, The University, 
Mancheslei M13 ‘»P1. Quote ref. 
ir, (i‘i/i' 




Senior 

Marketing 

Research 

Assistant 


Eastern Gas is about to cievelop a field survey programme of 
marketing research for the natural gas programme and wants 
a young executive to take charge. 

The person we are looking for is a young man with 2-3 years 
experience of marketing research. Applicants should be 
educated to degree standard with a sound knowledge of 
elementary statistics. Practical experience of home audits, 
selection of samples and drafting of questionnaires, is 
regarded as essentfal. 

The post will be based at the Board's Headquarters at 
Watford, soon to be transferred to new offices at Potters Bar. 

The starting salary for the post will be from £1700 p.a, 
according to abilities and experience. The career prospects 
in this fast growing organisation are first class. 

Apply in writing, giving particulars of career experience to 

the Appointments Officer, 

Eastern Gas, 49 Clarendon Road, Watford, Herts. 


Australian National 
University 

research school of pacific 

STUDIES 

OEHARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

.S'enfer Research Fellow or Research 
Fellow in the Indonesian Project 

Applicaiiona are Invited for a post In the 
Department of Economics. Research School 
uf Piiclttc Studies, as a Senior Research 
Fellow or Research Fellow in the 
lndune.stan Project. 

The successful candidate will be 
expected 10 undertake basic research, 
including neldwork. on aapecis of the 
liidunestan economy and to assist in 
work on current economic developments 
in Indonesia AppUcanta must have 
nibslanllal experience in economic 
research Knowledge of Indonesian Is not 
e.«si'niiul 

The siilaiy range of a Senior Reaearch 
Fellow Is 5A7.800-5A9,324. Research Fellow 
$A5,400-SA7.250 Appointment la initially 
for three years with a possible 
extension to ffve years Superannuation is 
on the P8SU pattern with 
supplementary benefits A grant sufficient 
tor travel both ways by the appointee and 
his dependants is payable, and assistance 
with housing l« provided. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Association of Conunonwealth 
UniverRitiea (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pull Mull. London. 8Wl 

Applications cloae on March 14, 1949 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 85 to 90 


Cpmmerolal Tator 

EX!*ERIENC6 D tutor, full- or part-Ume. 
required April by aecretarial college in 
Hampsteaef to teach office routine, 
commercial practice and elementary 
accounts. Secretarial qualitlcatlons and 
buslnesB experience easential. Box 2260. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

SCOTTISH HOTEL SCHOOL 

Research Assistant 

Applications are invited for a post 
of Reiearch Assistant, qualtfiea in 
ECONOMICS. Irom a date in 
February, or as soon as possible, 
to join a small team undertaking a 
atudy of Tourism in Northern 
Ireland 

The Research Aseiatant. baaed In 
Glasgow at the University's 
Scottish Hotel 'School, will be 
especially concerned with evaluating 
tourism's contribution to Northern 
Ireland's economy and its effect on 
employment. Interpreting existing 
information will be supported, as 
necessary, by Held investlMtton. The 
person appointed should m capable 
of undertaiclng his section of the 
study with minimum supervision. 

The salary for the post will be 
within the range of f1,250-CI ,500 
for a period of one calendar year. 

Further particulars (quoting 
R3/60) may be obtained from 
Professor John Fuller, Director, 
Scottlah Hotel School. UniverMly m 
S trathclyde. Ross Hall. CrookaUm 
Road, Olaagow. 8W2. with whom 
applications should be lodged by 
February 8. I960, 


Eastern 


Urban Economist/ 
Planner 


The Department of Town Planning and Housing of the 
Ministry of the Interior of the Government of Cyprus and the 
University of Nottingham are co-operating in the establishment 
of a new planning system in Cyprus. Plans are being prepared 
at national and local scale and new planning legislation, of PAG 
type, is now before the House of Representatives. The Road 
Research Laboratory is advising on traffic and transportation. 

The Government of Cyprus invites applications for the 
posts of (a) REGIONAL PLANNER, and (b) URBAN 
ECONOMiST/PLANNER, on contract terms for a period of 
2 years. 

Applicants for post (a) should be qualified planners, prefer¬ 
ably with geography or economics as their initial discipline, and 
should have planning experience at regional or sub-regional 
level. The planner appointed will be concerned with the 
development of regional planning policies for the whole island, 
where industrial, agricultural and tourist development is pro¬ 
gressing rapidly. 

Applicants for post (b) should be economists and have 
experience and/or qualifications in physical planning. The 
planner appointed will, inter alia, be concerned with the 
evaluation of planning proposals by cost benefit and similar 
techniques. 

Remuneration will be by agreement, in the range of £1,800 
to £2,400 per annum, depending on the .qualifications and 
experience of the officer. 

Applications, stating brief personal particulars, qualifications 
and experience, should be addressed, in duplicate, to: 

The High Conmilseioner in the UK, 

Cyprus High Commiesioa 
93 Perk Street. 

London, W1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


COMPUTER 

MANAGER 


SAUmY£3.185-£4,010P.A. 

This it a Stnior Mtnaotmant Position roportino* directly to tho 
Deputy Rogional Diroctor tnd at Manager he will be reaponaible 
for the operational aoiantific and commarelal aupport ataff 
aaaociatad with tha I.C.T. 1906 disc tape machine. 

Management ability ia all important aa ha will be expected 
to sell a aarvica to tha Technical and SciantiRe ataff of tha 
organisation within an agreed budget. The work will therefore 
provide a conaidarable opportunity to apply modern computing 
techniques to a large technologically baaed organiaation in a 
racaptiva atmoaphara. in order to meat tha above apacification 
tha ability to apply modern management control ayatama within 
tha department will be aaaantial. 

Applicants should preferably poasasa a degree or appropriate 
professional qualifications and be able to damonatrata tha ability 
to meet a demanding eituation. 

Tha Midlands Region of tha Central Electricity Ganaratina Board 
covers Central England from the Walsh Border to tha Wash, and 
the position will be in the modarn building located on tha mam 
Stratford Road in Solihull. Warwickshira. 



Applications giving full personal dataiia should be fonMsrdad to 
the Personnel Manager, C.E.G.B., Haslucks Green Road, Shirley. 
Solihull, Warka. by February 7th. Please quote vacancy number 
D136/68MR. 

CENTMIL ELECTRICITY CENEIIATIIK BOARD MIDLAIIOS REHOII 


ECONOMIST/ACCOUNTANT 

The Centre for Interfirm Comparison Ltd. 
has a vacancy for a project executive to carry out interesting and 
nationally useful work. Our IFC schemes enable companies to 
measure and improve their relative efficiency. 

Qualifications: cither an economics degree (and a knowledge 
of accountancy) or an accounting qualification. Age: 25-30. 

Starting salary: £i,500-£2,250. 

Applications^ or requests for further details to; Deputy Director, 
Centre for Interhrm Comparison Ltd., Management House, Parker 
Street, London, WCg. 


CITY OF COVENTRY 


ECONOMIST & STATISTICIAN 

There are two vacancies In COVENTRY’S Transportation Study 
Team. The young men appointed will represent the City Treasurer 
in an inter-disciplinary team which has been operating some two 
years. The vacancies occur because the existing staff have secured 
promotion elsewhere, and in the case of the senior post the 
occupant has been appointed Chief Accountant of a large local 
authority. 

Both jobs will Involve the use of computer techniques and will 
have the support of the City Treasurer's accounting and economic 
appraisal units. Commencing salaries will be paid according to 
qualificktions and experience. 

1. economist (Salary In range £2.005 to £2,705). 

Preferred qualifications are a degree in economics combined with 

the chartered municipal treasurer's diploma or other financial 
training and experience. 

2. STATISTICIAN or MATHEMATICIAN (Salary In range £1,780 
to £2,520). 

A degree in statiotlcs or mathematics is required, with some 
experience, preferably biaaed towards economics or operational 
research. 

The appointments are permanent and pensionable. 100 per cent 
mortgage for house purche/ie. 

AppHcatione, quoting two referees, to City Treasurer, Council 
House. Coventry, by February 12, 1969. 


Economic Analyst 
forlBN 


IBM requires an additional assisunt in their 
Economic Adviser’s department. The department 
provides a specialist economic service for staff and line 
management and liaises closely with the economics 
departments of associated companies overseas. 

The main task will be to prepare reports on the 
economic environment of IBM and its customers. 
Applications are invited from recent Honours Econom* 
ics graduates with some 2 years’ practical experience 
in business or a research institution. A knowledge of 
mathematical statistics would be useful and an ability 
to write clear, concise reports is essential. 

The starting salary will depend on your age and 
experience, and will be high. IBM is expanding 
rapidly and there is ample opportunity for advancement. 

Please write, with details of your age, qualifications 
and experience, to Mr P. C. Millson, Economic 
Adviser, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 389 Chiswick 
High Road, London W.4. Please quote reference 
EA/E/819. 


Your eirggr etn only ht ai iRicgtufyl 
■a tht egmpaiiy you work for 


CITY’OF SHEFFIELD 

HEAD OF RESEARCH AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

(£4.000 to £4,600) 

A man of proven ability and standing ia required to head 
the Research and Intelligence Unit now being formed within the 
Chief Executive Officer's department as part of the new 
adminiatretive structure of the Corporation. 

This is a new position offering the opportunity to eetablieh 
a new approach to the problems of meeting local and regionat 
needs. The Head of Research and Intelligence will be respon¬ 
sible for the continuous review of the total social and economic 
environment of the authority, and for providing, asseeaments of 
trends and likely future needs as a basis for all aspects of 
policy formulation by the Council. 

The successful candidate will probably be in his mid thirties, 
and be at or near the position of Senior Economic Adviser in 
Government or an equivalent post in a public authority. 
Alternatively he may be engaged in corporate planning in an 
industrial concern, and responeible for making proposale for 
decision. He must havo: 

— Honours degree in economics or statistics. 

—- Statistical and socio-economic forecasting experience. 

— Experience in the development and evaluation of plans 
for action. 

Applications giving age and full career details should be 
sent to: 

D. B. Harrison, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk and 

Sheffield SI 2HH. Chief Executive Officer. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


RACE RELATIONS BOARD 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for the post of RESEARCH OFFICER at 
the Race Relations Board's Headquarters. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Good degree preferable but not essential; 
knowledge of statistics desirable. 

SALARY: At present within the scale £ 1,925 by annual 
increments to £ 2.372 per annum. In addition a London Weighting 
of £125 per annum will be payable. 

APPLICATIONS : Write to the Secretary, Race Relations Board, 
3 rd Floor. St. Stephen's House. Victoria Embankment. London, 
SWl, for an application form and further details. 

CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIVING APPLICATION FORMS: 
Wednesday, February 12 . 1969 . 


Cumberland County 
Council 

TOWN AND OOUNTRY PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT 

.Senior Planning Assistant 

Applications «ro Invited for a post of 
Senior Planning Aaotitant in the Develop¬ 
ment Planning Section of the Deportment 

Applicants ahould have a Degree in 
Economic* and preferably be Chartered 
Town Planners and/or with experience 
With a statutory planning authority. 

Salary srlthln a professional career grade 
AP.6/TO.1/S0.2 (Cl,740-£2.336). Starting 
point according to qnallfloatlons and 
experleiMe. Essential user car allowances. 
Post superannuable. Five day week. 

Application form and further particulars 
available from the County Planning 
Oflicer. 3 Portland Square. Carlisle. 

O. N C. SWIFT, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


Uftlverslty of Reading 

Department of Sconomice 

Research Assistant required for a research 
project on an economic model of urban bus 
operation. The Mpcdniment, sponsored by 
the Ministry of Transport, is for one year 
In the first Instance but there are good 
prosMcls of renewal for a second year. 

Good degree in Economics required, 
preferably with eome etatiatlcs and an 
interest in computer programming. Salary 
U60 or <900 p.a. depending on age and 
experience. Apply In writing, quoting 
M.38. to Aselstant Bursar (Personnel), 
University of Reading, Reading, Berks 

APPOINTMENT WANTED 

iViADER (43) B OOM. Fully experienced 
all aspects of actuals/futures markets 
(negotlaUng. finance, contracts, 
shipping, insurance) seeks change where 
his commercial experience, knowledge of 
languages (French, German, some 
Spanlsn, Greek) and organising abilities 
can be used in progreealve and expanding 
organisation. Wnte Box 3383. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


for ■■Sc.(Icon.). LU.B. end other external 
degrees of Lend. Unlv. For G.C.l. and 
profosslenal exams. Accountancy, Costing, 
Sacratnryship. Lnw, Marktllng. Alto 
many intentaly inlerasling (non exam ) 
coursos m butlntia subjects Wnl* for , 
details or advica. staling Interest, to . 

The Secretary (Gll) 


ai.AnSTONK‘8 GREAT LIBRARY with ltd 
comtortable bounl i'e.sidence write, study 
or unwind at fit Delnlol's Library, 
Hawarden. Chester. Modest terms 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department of Politics 

Innuirie* are invited from final 
vear undergraduates anri others 
interested In pursuing postgraduate 
Biudy In Politics and Politirul 
Behaviour. The Department oilers 
preparation for the M Sc and 
Ph.D. degrees. Suitable candidstett 
may be eligible for the award 
of a University Studentship or of 
a quota 88RC Studentship Details 
from ’ 

Professor Richard Rose. 

University of Strathclyde. 
GLASGOW. 01. 


study at Home 

fiurcea.sful tuition (or O C E " O " and 
" A " (all Boards) London Unlv.. 

BSc. fccon., B.A.. fi.se.. I.L.B.. also 
Diplomas, Certlflcatea. Bar. Bunkers. 
.Secretoiial. fitiitistical ami other 
Profe.saional t'xuins Prospectus Free from 
Wyndhnm Milligan, MBK, M.A.. 

Dept (:a2 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (e« i«mi 


Craafleld 


SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT. 
STATISTICS AND OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH SECTION 


1 week residential course on 

Advanced Mathematical 
Programming 

March 17-21. 1069 

Resident Course Tutor Proteasor 
H Vajda 


cater for those who already have 
some knowle<ige of linear program¬ 
ming, and are interestedT In the 
more Important recent developments 
In maihemallcal programming. Cose 
studies showing the practical 
appllratlons of these techniques will 
be used. 

FEE covering tuition and full 
board-residence £73 10s. 

Details and forms of enrolment 
may be obtained from The Registrar 
(Snort Courses). The College of 
AeronauticB, Cranfleld, Bedford 




This intsnsivs 2-ysar programms starts on 24th Saptambar, 1969. 
It aims to taach studants how to anaiysa managamant problams and 
to reach and implamant decisions based on such analysaa. 

The course leads to the London University M.Sc. degree. It is open to 
graduates, preferably under 30, intarastad in a career in business 
management and with an honours degree from a recognised 
university or equivalent qualification. Competition for admission 
is heavy. 

Applications (closing data 1st March 1969) will be conaidarad from : 
Man and woman graduating Juna 19i69. 

Man and woman whograduatad within tha last f aw yaara and 
hava tinea workad in industry, oommarea* oovarnmant* ate. 
Application forms and prospectus are available from: Tha Registrar, 

LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES, 

28 Nofthumbarland Avxnu*. London, W.C.2. _ 



MANCHCBTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 


MASTER'S DEGREE IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Tho M.B.S. courie in idvincnd business menagement leads either to the 
Diploma (1 year) or the Master's Degree in Business Administration (2 
years). 

This degree is of increasing value in terms of career growth m professional 
management. Course members are drawn from industry, commerce and 
the universities. Chiefly they are recent graduates end may include those 
graduating in 1969. Competition for admission is heavy. 

Mon and women of calibre (normally possessing a good honours degree) 
who are intareeted in entering the School in September 1969, are Invited 
to write now for details of the M.B.A. course, sources of finance 
application forma. The closing date for applicationa la March 31. 1969. 
Inquiries should be addresaed to : 

The Director of Studies, (CV 16), 

The Graduate Courae, 

Manchester Bueinees School, 

Hilton House. 

Hitton Street, Mencheater. Ml 2FE. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES 

B.Fhll. In Latin Amrrlcnn Sludi«M. Applications for admlss'un to the 
oouriie leading to the degree of B.Phdll. In Latln-Amer.can Studle.<i are 
Invited from Arts graduates with good Honours degrees whu ar^ mtxrro.ateci 
In pursuing area studies In this field. This Is a two-year course combining 
study In three. wUh research In one, of the following subjects : Literature, 
History. Geography, Economics. Polities, Sociology. A rending knowledge 
of Spanish and/or Portuguese Is required. 

aeholMwhIpo. Two graduate echolarshlps of £530 per annum (plus fees) for 
•two years are olTered. These are not restricted to caiidldatea not eligible 
for State awards. 

For further particulars regarding admission and acholarahips apply to 
the Dlreotor of the Institute, not later than May 31, 1949. 

Beoearch FCUewehipe. Applicationa are invited from graduates with good 
Honours degrees and relevant research or other experience for a Keaearon 
Fellowship commencing October, 1969, In any of the above 8l> llelda. 
Candidates need not have worked previously in Latln-Araerlcan Studies. 
The Fellow, who must have or acquire a competent knowledge of Spanish 
and/or Portugueae, will pursue an approved programme of teascarch and 
assist in the academic work of the Institute. Appointment may be on 
either a Junior or senior level (salary ranges £l,240-£l,47u and £1.6 k,’)- 
£1,930), and wlU be for two years with possibility of renewal for a thiird 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, together with the 
names of •three referees, should be lodged with the Secretary of the 
Univerelty Court, not later than April 12, 1909, 

lectureship In Politics. Applioatlone are Invited for a Lectureship or 
Aselstant Lectureship in Politics with special reference to Latin America. 
The appointee will be associated w-lth the Department of Polities as well 
as with the Institute. 

Keeearch FCIIowslilp in Public Admlnlsinition. This Is a post for three 
years in the Department of Politics, supported by the SSRC, for 
collaboration with the Department of International Economic Studies in 
the study of development In Central America. The post Is primarily but 
not solely concerned with public administration. It may be filled at any 
point on the scale for Lecturers and AsaLitant I.«cturpr8. 

Salary scales : Leolureship £1.6ft5-£2,735 per annum 

Assistant Lectureship £l.MU-iJ.470 per annum. 
Applications stating age, quallfleoitionB and experience, and giving the 
names of three referees, should be lodged with the undersigned, from 
whom further pairtdculara may be obtained, not later than April 12, 1069. 

. ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the University Court. 
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Can yon form 




Coolangat^? 

ask the C.B.11 

Tha Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. is right here in London lo 
help and advise you. And the fu st thing v/e'll tell you is that your 
capital could well earn you an excellent return in Australia or New 
Zealand. Both are developing countries; both have benefited from 
British investment. We are specialists in the economies of &ese 
two countries. Our services include advice on Company fegbtra* 
tion, finance, taxation, State Government aid and all for ms of business 
organisation. We also arrange travel and hotel accommodation. 
Phone, rail or write in for our book "Forming 
a Company in Australia '... or come and see us 
personally. 


( .15. A 

a 

HANK 


THE COMMERClJa BANK OF 
JUnTRALIB LIMITED 
Main Landm Ottc«: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2 
T«I: MET 8761 T«l*x 226S2 
WMlERd Brweh: 34 PiccadiUy, W.l, 


Ov^r 860 Offices throjgiioul ALUitaiia New Zealand and London 

OVER IM YFRRS OF BRNKINO SERVICE 


FOR LIBRARIES 



ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of Tho Economiet on microfilm hat for tome time been 
■vailablo, year by yaar. from January 196B onwarda. 

Now tha complata aariaa, from tha first laaua irt Saptambar 1943 to t^ ond of 
19B4, connectine with the current tenet, ie available. It Mblet ttbranet to 
havo a compISta flla in convaniant^OdmpaatF instaad pf tr^ooui^ tmlumaa. 
which taka up a omat dial of ahalf apace anOara largalytmliialnabto. 

Tho Eoofiomiat is a matehlast record of fact and opinion, easantial for 
rtaaarch in tha aeonomie and political history of the last 124 yaari. 

The oompleta lat from 1843 to 1954 oidarad at onp thna coof C750.0 0. 
($1,800). but particular panoda are available aa required and an exact 
quotation will be tent on requaet. Microfilms from 1966 onwards cost, on 
average. £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 

Enquiriee end erdere efiould be eent, itot to Tha Eeonon^at but to: 
Univoralty MIerofllma Ltd.. 

8t. John's Road. Tylara Qraan. Pann. Buokfnahamahiro 


Univaralty Mlorofilma. * 

Ann U.8.A. 


The February 1967 high was forecast well iR advance, as well 
as the subs^uetit low, also the higher prices later in 3rd 
quarter, and the decline during the 1st quarter. I9f»H. Our 
studies catted for buying during July. In August we 

indicated the ^bdmuld continue upward. 


During 1968, we indicated: 

January 25 : ''expect a bottom February around 8 cents heavy 
native steers Chicago-then sizable recovery with minor inter¬ 
ruptions through 2nd quarter.** March 21 : "support around 
10 cents heavy natives and 9 cents branded cows Chicago.** 
Aprii 18 : “price rise to new highs soon.” May 29 : “expect near 
term downward price reaction like March/ April followed by 
price recovery late in 3rd quarter.** 

In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for basic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currtntly strving a 
number of the world’s largest corporations. “An organization 
(hat successfully anticipates major price movements.** 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Mil If IVitlilil CiRRtMty Cmr. 

mE.4Irt«.,N»w7Mk,M.V. 11817 
36lh Yur Worid Wid. S«nriu eiM*: EC8N08IUM 


NEW YORK’S 


pfflTEl 

•^ABLUC 

ntif/ 

cren^aHn^. 

reilftrfi'nfUs. 


X MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 

NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 
# CABLE: THECARLYLE 
MR NEWYORK 

a TELEX: 620692 
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Fly in sf^endourwitii 
pmaitAirmsrs 

) KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest oircraft. 

/ International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Athens with Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Bahrain, Doha, Dubai, Dhahran, 
Karachi, Bombay, Abadan, Teheran and Aden. 


To meet the demands of rapidly expending traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 
operate 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 
Our Boeings offer passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, 
detailed oriental decoration to enrich your life aboard our aircraft. 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS 


T«leph 0 n«s LONDON 01-499 7681. MANCHESTER 061-OEA.7891, PARIS 7046856. 
FRANKFURT 234074. GENEVA 251555. ATHENS 224.237 221.795. NEW YORK 581-9760. 


Do you get more for your money with a 

unit trust 
linked policy? 

Only an expert in life assurance and an expert. Holding no allegiance to 
one that is utterly impartial is really any single insurance company - he is 
able to give the right answer for you. impartial. Although skilled in inter- 
Three Queatiema preting your needs and requirements. 

Before recommending a Unit Trust services cost you nothing, 
linked contract a htoblc Lowndes Your safeguard 
Broker would ask such questions as: Noble Lown^ do not insurance, 

1. Does it provide reasonable they buy it. Over £32,000,000 worth 

guaranteed minimum benefits on of it every year. And these big 
death or if premiums stop? resources lie behind the unique 

2. Is it flexible? Would you have to service that only a Noble Lowndes 
realize your investment on a falling Broker can offer. 

market? Smvs mooey 

3. On you raiM money on the Howe putdwse. invenment, liunUy 

seewty of the TOhcy? piotectim - whatever your needs. 

And he would have to vet a score of Life, endowment, unit trust linked- 
contracts to arrive at the one that whatever is riritt for you. The NoMe 
would give you what you want. Lowndes Bioka with his knowledge 
Ckiata you nothing and skill will be certain to buy wisdy 

The services of a Noble Lowndes and save you money. 

Broker are unique. Knowing the life It*i worth the trouble to send this 
assurance market thoroughly - he is coupon and find out more. 


I u‘! 1.-f ' jt' " .ul.i[, ilj■>' '( 1 1 .)Cm )' , r I 'ef'iiM. n l‘ (-M M () 


PHILLIPS 
IMPERIAL 

SET THEIR SITE ON 





THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


The Director of PIgnning, Town Hall, Middlesbrough, Teesside 


' f'' t' I'! nr, 


UtglBtvred ms lUvsDiptf. AuthorlMd si Second cisMWfsil. Post Offlcc Dept., Ottawa. Prlntsd In Bafisiid bv Xlsetilesl Pms UmlUd (Web-OffMt DlTUlon), Bsriov. _ 
PublUM br TUa aoniMwilst NsvMsptr Ltd-, st SB 8t. Jamei'a atrett. London, 8 w.i TclepboBs: Ol-SM SlM. Pottsit on thta laaut; UK Sd.; OvsraMi Id. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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i*L 

i9d 

4-3 

R. Cosuin 

20/7*1 

+7*19 

4 9 

375 

291 

I.B.M. 

$299*4 

-3% 

0-9 

Eng. China Clays 

K/3 

+ 1/- 

1-2 

51/9 

40/9 

int. Computers 

43/9 

... 

4-9 

Inc. Paint Co. 

59/- 

+9d 

4-7 

92% 

45% 

Int. Tel. B Tel. 

954*4 

-’a 

1-7 

itakamantl 

L.24.980 

+ 130 

1-9 

125 

97 

Machines Bull 

Fr.l2S 

+ 9-7 

... 

J. Laing 'A' 

22/9 

+-3d 

2-2 

495 

324 

Matsushiu 

Y.4S0 

-M 

2-2 

London Brick 

19/9 

|9d 

5 9 


143/9 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

223/9 

+2/9 

19 

Marloy Tile 


♦ i/3 

40 


24/5*4 

Plessey 

35/10% 

+ 1/9 

2-9 


Rodland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taybr Woodrow 
Venetu 
G. Wimpey 


39/- 

45/9 

17/4*1 

CaBarlng, HoCola, iOt. 

Aiioc Brit. Pk. 37/l*s 

+1/10% 

3 7 

33/9 

ATV'A' 

38- 

+3d 

3 7 

BH*4 

4/4*a 

Butlln's 

9/4*t 

951% 

+4*id 

5-5 

75 

42 

CBS 

+ % 

2-7 

49/9 

13/11% 

Forcos 'A' 

47/9 

f2/9 

2 4 

79/- 

Granada ‘A* 


-1/- 

3-5 

29/4*1 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons 'A* 

Moeea 'A' 


+ l*ad 

1-9 

95/9 

50/9 

92/- 

+ 3/9 

3-0 

21/- 

13/9*4 

10/3 

+3d 

4-2 

25/3 

10/9 

Tram Houns 

25/3 

+ 1/4% 

3-0 

1509 

1075 

Chomlcalc 

ANIC 

L.M5I 

-22 

4-3 

23/3 

19/6 

Albright B W. 

17/9*4 

-2*4d 

4 2 

34 

22% 

Amar. Cyanamid. 

931% 

-% 

4-0 

2S7*a 

199 

Badliche Aniiln 

D.24I 

+2 

4-1 

223*1 

111 2 

Bayer 

alA (Basle) 

D.2I0 

+5*1 

3 1 

9925 

5975 

Fr.S.9390 

+ 115 

l-l 

3 0 

97*1 

70*4 

Dow 

979% 

f3% 

ITT'a 

149*1 

Dupont 

9155 

- % 

3 5 

92/9 

*5/3 

Rsons 

57/9 

+ 1/1*1 

3-9 

33*a 

IVi 

Gnnoral AnlUno 

ns% 

-1% 

1-4 

295-7 

177-9 

Hoechist 

D.299-3 

-i 10% 

3 7 

191.500 

91.100 

Hollnin4.s Rocha 

FrX171S0Q 

1750 

0-4 

74/9 

47/- 

ICI 

72/- 

' J/J'* 

3 4 


2W- 

Laportelnds. 

46/9 

9d 

2 9 

30/3 

I7/I0*i 

Monsanto 

29/- 

1 1/4% 

3-1 

1394% 

990*1 

MoncoeminF-Edb. 

L(0t7% 

-9 

5 4 

253 

249 

0.1-a- — 

IRUIRil lOVUilWi 

Kr.2S2*i 

1 *1 

... 

TTi 

57 

PBaar 

979% 

+ 1% 

... 

219 

140 

Rhone Pouionc 

Fr.2l5 

•2% 

3-9 

3030 

2790 

Solvay *A' 

Fr.B.2B40 

1 10 

4-2 

239 

122 

St. Gobain 

Fr.2l9 

-14-9 

2 3 

335 

129 

TakadaCbomkal 

Y.32S 

-4 

2 3 

2945 

2050 

CoelAStaol 

ArbM 

Fr.B.2945 

4-100 

4 3 

33% 

29*4 

Bethlohom 

S» 

... 

4-9 

25-00 

15-00 

Brakon Hill Pty. 

9A.I9-60 

+0 30 

5-7 

111-9 

902 

Donain Ingwy. 

Fr.MO 

... 

719 

547 

Finsidor 

L.59S 

.-9 

9-7 

172 

150 

Fried. Krupp 

%l91*i 

~3 

92 

243 

120 

Gataankirchener 


-19 

2 9 

04 

£19*1 

Grangasbarg 

02 

... 

3 7 

in 

94 

Hoesck 

%I43 

+ 4% 

4-2 

119 

70 

Hoogoven 

RI09-7 

il 9 

3-7 


3-7 

fVid 41 

4-9 2-9 

3-9 

+ I/Pid 1-9 

-U 2-2 ' 


Thysaan Huecte 
Udno Kuhiman 
Union Steel SA. 
Ui.SWal 
Usinor 


RCA 144’ 

Rodiffuslon 22/: 

Royrolla Parsons TO/i 

Siemens D.J 

Y.l 

S y Rand 94 

son-Houtt. Fr.l 

Thorn Electrical 95/1 

Western Union |44 

Westinhse. El. Stf 

Inglnaaring 
Acraw ‘A’ 44/ 

Allied Iran 29/ 

Atiu Copco Kr. 

B.S.A. 49/1 

Babck. B Wilcox S5/< 

John Brown 93/1 

Cohen 900 16/ 

Coventry Gauge 2S/( 

Davy Ashmore 13/^ 

Oelu Metal 19/1 

Oemag %3 

B. Elliott 25/1 

Firth Cleveland 20/i 

Guam. K. B N. 90/: 

Gutehoffngs. H. 

Head Wrlghtson iT/l 

Alfred Herbert 50/- 

I.M.I. I9A 

Inter. Combstn. 6/9 

Inter Comp Air 42/- 

Kullager 'B' Kr. 

M.A.N. ^ 

Mather B Platt 9l/< 

Metal Box 59/' 

Mitsubishi Heavy Y.7 

Morgan Crucible 99/ 

Pachlney Fr.^ 

Renold 53/ 

Serck IS/ 

Simon Englng. 33/ 

Stavelev Ind. 31/ 

Scone<Platt 11/ 

John Thompson IVl 

Tube Investments 97/ 

Vickers 37/ 

Thos. W. Ward 55/ 

Wallman Eng. 9/6 

food, Pharmoceucksda 
Allied Suppliers 93/ 

Aipre44lchelas 46/- 

Am. Brit. Foods 12/- 

Asaoc. Fisheries 10/ 

Avon Producu III 

Boacham Group 44/ 

Baghin Fr.l 

Bovril 93/ 

Braoke Bond 'B' 19/ 

Cadbury's 79/ 

Colg.-Palnielive S45 

Col. Sugar Ref. SA. 
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Prices. I9(M9 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocka 

Jan 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


29. 1969 

week 

29 

l«/J 

10/3 

Expreat Dry. 'A* 

Flesh Levsif 

H/- 

4*id 

S 0 

19/P. 

10/3«4 


Vii* 

24 

9500 

2430 

Gslni 

Fr.S.9170 

05 

93'a 

6SN 

GensrsI Feeds 

|79»a 

-H 

3 0 

42'. 

26 

General MiMa 

$»*• 


2 4 

101/6 

62/- 

Glaxo 

97/6 


1-5 

70 

40*4 

Heinx 

$69*4 

V*4 

2-4 

71/- 

31/- 

Horlicks Ais'n 

71/- 

-1/3 

2 2 

1930 

1314 

L'OresI 

Fr.l9l5 

- IS 

0 8 

11.050 

4880 

Moua 

L.4a80 

600 


3720 

1910 

Nestis 

Fr.S.3500 

. 130 

1 6 

168 

135-1 

Perrier 

Fr.l62*i 

14*4 


100*. 

81*4 

Proacr Gamble 

S85*a 

1 

3 0 

45/6 


RankfHevla 

43/9 

i 1/9 

12/9 

4 8 

78/9 

36/- 

Reekicc A Coim 

72/3 

2 2 

10/6 

9/- 

Ross Group 

9/7*. 

. 8'4d 

2 1 

9820 

6300 

Sandox 

Fr.S.9820 

. 340 

1 2 

26/- 

17/10*. 

12/4*4 

Schweppes 

22/3 

W6 

3 6 

21/3 

39/6 

Spillsrs 

Tate A Lyls 

18/7't 

r 6d 

3 7 

M/9 

13/4*. 

35/3 

16/1*. 

6d 

5 7 

20/- 

Unigate 

Unli^r 

1 l*td 

4 5 

94 /- 

43/9 

69/6 

il/3 

21 

JSIr 

I9I/I 

27/6 

Unilever NV. 

United Blicuiti 


^3/9 

i6d 

2 4 
29 



Motors, Aircraft 




UfTt 

17/9*4 

11/7*. 

Atsoc. Fnginrg 

23/3 

1 1/3 

3 4 

i 8/0*4 

BLMC 

11/- 

1 - 7*18 

3 I 

87*. 

53*4 

Boeing 

S5B 

1 


4e'4 

36*. 

Caterpillar Tract 

f44*a 

1 1*4 

2 7 

72'i 

48*4 

Chrysler 

tSI 

3*4 

3 9 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.M4’i 

-l*t 


445 

381 

Daimler-Benz 

0445 

f 12 

2-0 

38/4*i 

22/l'a 

Dowty Group 

34/3* 

■i9d 

3 1 

57/- 

3029 


Dunlop 

Fiat 



3 4 

3 9 

37/- 

26/- 

Ford »DR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gen. Mti (Un.) 

31/4*. 

l3S*a 


3 3 

65*. 

38*4 

8*4 

2 6 

52/3 

39/3 

48/6 

1 l*.d 

3 5 

61*. 

46*4 

Goodyear 

fS8*a 

. 1*. 

2 6 

70/3 

39/9 

23/5*4 

Hawker Siddeley 

61/9 

1/6 

3 9 

^fh 

Honda (FOR) 

35/3 

3d 

2 9 

274 

105 

Komatiii 

Y.244 

- 10 

31 

59*. 

40*4 

Lockheed 

$47*4 

1*. 


80/3 

43/4*. 

J. Lucas 

74/- 

2/6 

2 3 

25*. 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

IC25*4 

*4 


57S 

44*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

147 

1*. 


894 

696 

Fr.886 

f 1 

14 

301 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.207 

2 

3 9 

171 9 

120 

Peugaot 

Fr.l46 9 

2 6 

41 

4230 

3120 

Pirelll-Spa 

L.3340 

150 

3 3 

54/- 

42/1*. 

Rolls-Royce 

46/6 

-9d 

4 9 

10/9 

5/3 

17/4*. 

Rooms Mirs. 'A' 

10/6 

i-l/l'» 


40/6 

Smiths Induit 

40/- 

f7*.d 

2 7 

208 

185 

Sceyr-Dmler-Pch 

%I97 

• 2 

5 6 

449 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y.320 


2 5 

82*4 

59 

United Aircraft 

$72*. 

1 2'. 


639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%569', 

1 17*. 

3 5 

361 

lOJ 

Volvo 

Kr.3SB 

> 4 

1 0 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

21/6 

h6d 

2 6 

18/6 

11/3 

Wilmot-Brecdon 

17/10*. 

•3d 

3 I 



OfRco Equip., Photo. 



324 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.278 

J 

1 2 

86*4 

64*4 

Eastman Kodak 

$73*4 

l'4 

1 6 

343 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y289 

. 21 

2 6 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I544 

1 10 

3 2 

nh 

41/3 

Gestetner *A' 

70/- 


1 3 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y.286 

1 1 

2-1 

3905 

2742 

Olivscti Pnv. 

L.3060 

47 

2-8 

38/6 

25/6 

Oialld 

38/6 


3 0 

325*4 

230*4 

Xerox 

1260*4 

'-6 

0 6 



Paper A Publishing 

57/. 

I 2/4'. 

4 4 

59/3 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

23/- 

15/- 

British Printing 

22/1*. 

7'.d 

3 4 

42/- 

29/9 

Bunil Pulp A P 

33/6 

2/- 

1 9 

63*. 

41*4 

Crown Zeller. 

f59S 

j 1*. 

3 7 

35/3 

24/7'. 

15/6 

DRG 

31/- 

7'.d 

4 3 

19/9 

Int. Publishing 

19/9 

t I'.d 

4 5 

14/- 

6/10*. 

inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

13*3 

. I0'.d 

1 0 

33*. 

I>*4 

$C.33*. 

- '. 


55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$35*. 

3*. 

2 0 

50/6 

16/6 

News of the WId 

40/3 

9d 

4 7 

40/6 

21/6 

S Pearson 

37/3 

6d 

2 7 

39/9 

S6/4'i 

23/3 

34/6 

Penguin Pub 

Reed Paper 

37/3 

52/3 

2/6 

12/1'. 

1 6 

4 8 

' 56/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith 'A* 

56/- 

30/7'. 

f6d 

3 2 

31/3 

20/3 

Thomson Organ 

-l'.d 

4 6 

71/- 

41/- 

Wiggins Taape 

71/- 

4|/- 

3 4 



Proporty 



2-1 

17/- 

7/4*. 

Capital A Counties 

16/3* 

. 1/5*. 

176/- 

58/- 

City Lon. Rt. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A* 

169/9 

I 1/3 

2 3 

101/6 

31/1*. 

42/6 

85/- 

6/3 

1 2 

17/0*4 

Land Securities 

27/3 

-l/IO'i 

2 4 

56/6 

25/6 

Lon. Ccy. F'hold. 

52/6 

12/- 

3 5 

17/ 

6/6*4 

Lon Mcrch. Secs. 

15/3 

9»4d 

2 4 

28/9 

14/3 

Metropolitan Est A Pty 24/6*. ^ 

-1/0*4 

2 6 

39/3 

16/9 

Si. Martins 

35/- 

1 1/9 

2-5 

32/3 

11/4*. 

Sec. Covenc Gdn. 

27/10*. 

-l*id 

(2(^ 

633 

470 

1 G Immobilalrc 

l475 

-8 

4 3 

95/- 

39/6 

Stock Converin. 

74/-* 

-5/- 

0 7 

‘ 


Alrlinai A SMppIni 



38H 

24*4 

American Airlines 

$17*4 



48/'9 

23/1*. 

Brit. A Comm. 

48/9 

-12/3 

2-6 

24/9 

Il/I'i 

Cammetl Laird 

24/9 

+ 1/10*. 

2$ 

40/- 

11/4*1 

Cunard 

32/4*1 

+ 1/3 

4 6 

SI/9 

22/10*. 

Furness Withy 

46/3 

M/6 

4 3 


i 

Hsriand A Wolff 
Japan Air Linas 

KLM 

25/4*. 

Y.I300 

1 6d 

2 3 

415 

167*. 

FI.254 

+ 19*. 

2 8 

116 

76*. 

Lufthansa 

%86*. 

+ 5 


76/6 

W/- 

Ocean Steamship 

>5/- 

+6d 

4 0 

3Pa 

l^s 

Pbn American 

$27 

-l*a 

1 S 

SITo*! 

28/9 

P. A 0 . Defd. 

45/- 

l6d 

4-5 


Swan, Hunter 

30/7*s 

-i-4*ad 

> 4-6 

1040 

Swlnalr (Bearer) 

Fr.S.9n 

+97 

2-9 

50 

15 

TWA 

|46*a 

-IS 

2 1 

tHh 

34S 

United Airlines 

$45*4 

- 1*4 



PrtCM. 

198849 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stoclia 

Jan. 

on 

Jan. 

High: 

701'a 

.Low 

Btonaa 

39. 1968 

"*** 

29 

438 

Bl)enkorf 



2 6 


21/1*1 

20/1*4 

Bmu Pure Drug 

4f/6 

f I0*4d 

26 


Brit. Home Strs. 

33/- 

f-2/- 

31 


19/- 

Bntbh Shoe 

20/6 

fld 

4-8 


22/3 

29/7*4 

Montague Burton 
Otbanhams 

37/3 

36/10*. 

+5/9 

2 8 

5 4 

136 

Galarlafl LaCiyettc 

Fr.l64 

2 1 

670 

274 

GalailM Prccdos 

%670 

+30 

2-6 

70/6 

49/1 

Grattan Ware. 

$3^a 

-1/- 

2-4 

38 

26*4 

G.T.A.AP. 

GUS 'A' 

-1 

40 


49/4*4 

S6/I0*4« 

+6d 

12 


20/1*4 

Houaa of Fraaer 

2$/I0*4 

+6d 

48 

2208 

Innovation 

Fr.BJ300 

1 100 

2-3 

22/- 

11/9 

Int. Storaa 

im 

+ */3 

3 7 

880 

461 

Kantadt 


+2 

2-1 

350*. 

192*. 

Kaufhof 

D.344 

-4 

2 3 

1238 

826 

La Radouta 

Fr.ll29 

+ 19 

1-8 

400*4 

324 

La Rlnaacanta 

L358 

-12 

2 2 


IV^ 

Marks A Spencer 

54/- 

+ 1/1*. 

3-0 

57*4 

5-36 

22*. 

2 79 

Montgomery W. 
Myar Emporium 

SS3 

$A.4-40 

t3*4 
•0 08 

2 1 

182*1 

160 

Nackarman 

DI66 

+ 's 

3 4 

367 

271 1 

Nouvtilea Gals. 

Fr.354 

-1 

II 

207/6 

97/9 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

Fr.209 


1 8 

209 

122 

Printampi 

Provid. Clothe. 

Sears Roebuck 

'i23 

3 5 

S'* 

IS: 

44,-9 
$61 *1 

+ 1/3 
+'• 

2 $ 
2-2 

1 l/IO*. 

Tasco Stores 

20/- 

-*4d 

0 9 

35/4‘s 

24/- 

United Drapery 

29/9 

f 1/6 

4 7 

23/6 

16/3 

Woolworth 

21/3- 

+2*48 

4-7 

130 3 

49 2 

Tnxtllaa, Clothing 

A.K.U. 

FI.I29 4 

.h0 4 

1-7 

50*1 

25*4 

Burlington 

$43*4 


3 2 

2t 

13/10*4 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, nnt 

22/- 

r3d 

3-6 


53/3 

69/- 


3 9 

34^ 


Courcaulds 

79li 

9d 

4-4 

14/9 

Eng. Calico 

11/7*. 

I0*mJ 

4 3 

48/- 

Snia Viscosa Priv. 

45/9 


3 8 

66*. 

iP* 

Stevens. J P 

$58*4 

-1*4 

4 1 

113 

71 

TcIJIn 

Y.e5 

i2 

7 1 

198 

100 

Tow Rayon 

Y.I22 

8 

6 1 

21/6 

VJIt 

10/10*4 

48/- 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

19/3*4 

87/6 

-B<4d 

+6d 

3-9 

4*3 

15/3 

9/i 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

14/1 

M/3 

... 


99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

164/3 

+5/6 

26 

9/2<4 

5/3*4 

Carreras ‘B* 

-1 6d 

4 3 

34/9 


Gallaher 

rJ/7*. 

SO 

130/9 

70/1*. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

23/4’.!i 

142/6 

|2/- 

3 5 

145/- 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

l-S 

80*1 

48*. 

Utilitias/Ralle 
Canadian Pacific 

$C.79ia 

+ 1'- 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.6a9 

-4 

7-'3 

700 

650 

Chugoku 

Y.65e 

-2 

7-6 

35*. 

32 

Coni. Edison 

$34*4 

+ '• 

S-3 

2790 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2790 

^30 

4-7 

1908 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I898 


S3 

715 

648 

Kansai Elec. P. 

Y.659 

i 1 

7 6 

520 

322 

R.W.E. 

%520 

. 18*. 

2 9 

710 

648 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y656 

4 

7 6 

105 

93 

Tokyo Gas 

Invaat. Truata 

Y.93* 

3 

6 3 

48/9 

29/l*s 

31/6 

Alliance T rust 

46/6 

... 

2 1 

19/4*. 

Allas Elcc 

29/1 

i9d 

2-4 

M/1 

17/- 

B.ET Defd 

20/3 

1/3 

4 3 

42/- 

M/4', 

22/3 

16/8*4 

British Assets 

41/9 

i2/- 

1-4 

Cable A Wireless 

27/3 

6d 

2 3 

34/10*4 

33/9 

III 

Foreign A Col 

34/6 

. 9d 

1-7 

Globe Tel A T. 

27/-* 

6/- 

2 4 

2//- 

Industrial A Gen. 

26/10*. 

4 1/4*4 

2 8 

218*4 

160 4 

Interunle 

FI. 180- 

- ii 

5 1 

28/3 

18/1*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

28/* • 

3d 

2 7 

258*. 

219 9 

Robeco 

FI.257 9 

. 2 4 

3 9 

230*. 

181*1 

Rolinco 

FI.230*. 

i-l’i 

0 9 

26/9 

14/7*. 

Witan Inv 

Miacollaneoua 

25/4*. 

t I'ld 

1 4 

457 

303 

Air Lleuldc 

Fr.4S4 

3 

2-0 

15/7*4 

tO/9 

27/10*4 

Allied E.P. 

12/3 

)4*ul 

4-5 

45/6 

William Baird 

43/6 

i-9d 

4-6 

35/1*4 

26/9 

Bestobell 

33/9 

iSd 

3 7 


Mon«y Marks! Indicator! 

The rise m US treasury bill rate after the previous week's some¬ 
what unexpected fall brought a quick rsponae in Euro-doHar 
deposit rates with money at three-months deposit commending 
7i per cent compared with 7 per cent a week earlier UK local 
authority rates for the same period rose by ^ per cent raising the 
covered margin to New York by ^ per cant. Spot starling held up 
well and still held its head above the $2.39 level on Wednesday, 
and the forward discount remamad unchanged on the weak at 
If cents 


Treaaury 

■111 Tendora 

Amount 

9|.Diy 
Averece 
rate of 

Allocted 

Tander 

lisue 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out* 

Tender 

1968 

Offermi 

91-Dty 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Rata* 

% 

standing 

Jan. 

26 

140 0 

272 8 

150 4 79 

(3 

2.890 0 

Oct. 

25 

130-0 

263 4 

129 10-21 

1 

1.930-0 

Nov 

1 

120 0 

236 5 

131 0-67 

IS 

1.910-0 

,, 

8 

120 0 

134 1 

111 5 Bl 

39 

1.880-0 


15 

120 0 

139 4 

132 6 03 

40 

1.880-0 

„ 

22 

140 0 

218 4 

136 6-68 

SI 

1.860 0 

Dec 

29 

1200 

236 8 

135 9 47 

16 

1.830 0 

6 

120 0 

195-1 

136 11-07 

59 

1,780-0 


13 

120 0 

222 0 

135 II 39 

53 

1.740 0 


20 

110 0 

172 0 

135 7-50 

70 

1.700-0 

1969 

27 

110 0 

190 7 

135 6 50 

39 

1.710 0 

Jan. 

3 

100-0 

196 1 

135 5-70 

13 

1.670 0 

„ 

10 

100 0 

188 1 

135 10-69 

47 

1.620-0 

.. 

17 

100 0 

2M6 

135 10 10 

32 

1.570-0 

.. 

24 

100 0 

227 5 

135 S-49 

21 

1.510 0 


as luu u U/-9 ij» a-ev ii i.aio o 

* On January 24ch. csnden for 9l*dBy Mils, sc M it. 2d. teoired 
21 per cerK, hlfher tenders being aMRcod tn full. The allar for 
this week was for £I00 million Vl-dsy bills. 
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Oidinnry 

Price, 

Changa 

Yield 



Stoclia 

Jan. 

on 

Jan. 

High 

, Lew 


29. IBM 

we«k 


39/3 

75/3 

XHJ3 

'Bookers 

3 f /3 

il/- 

45 

M/6 

British Match 

M/6* 

+ i/6 

3-4 

IU6 

17/1*4 

9^4 

British Oxygfn 

14/- 

(2'4d 

3-7 

\219 

88itlsh Ro^i 


+ f*.d 

4-8 

10/3 

6/10*4 

Copa Altman 

7 / 9*4 

fl*.d 

8-0 

75/- 

30/- 

De La Rue 

M/6 

-2/3 

3 3 

45/- 

45/4*. 

40/- 

29/- 

Dalgeiy 

Hays Wharf 

43/- 

-6d 

-1/- 

41* 

4-7 

215/- 

141/9 

Hudson's Bay 

186/3 


2 1 



Inchcape 

Cltoh 


Ir 

2-4 

4-6 

ir 

n/^ 

Johnson Matthoy 

Sfc 

-6d 

21 

We 

Llng*Tamco-Vought 

$83*4 

-7*. 

1-6 

102^ 

62*4 

Litton Industries 

$64*4 

-2*. 


455 

321 

MeullgaseliBchah 

0454 

-1 

20 

118 

82*4 

Minneu M. 8 M. 

$100*4 

-4 

1-4 

225 

115 

Mhsul 

Y.I69 

+6 

4-1 

20/1*4 

9/4*. 

Pillar Holdings 

19/^4 

+ 1/7*. 

3 3 

98/6 

45/9 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears ‘A' 

Uff, 

+9d 

1-4 

35/4 

21/- 

16/6 

32/1*4 

... 

3-9 

23/7*. 

Steatlw 

Thos. tilling 

Turnar A Nawall 
Union Carbide 

+4*.d 

3 5 

T 

F 

16/6 

X 

+% 

3- 9 
52 

4- 4 

12/9 


United Glass 

i0/l*t 

-6d 

... 

56/6 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

54/9 

M/6 

28 



Oil 




643 

535 

Aquiulne 

Fr.57l 

-8 

20 

150/- 

61/3 

Brit. Pctroltum 

147/- 

+ 3 /- 

2 5 

134/3 
209 9 


Burmah Oil 

Qe. Patrolos 

\3y~ 

Fr.»2 


2 4 

3 3 

Bl>a 

64 

Continental OH 

$76% 

1 1*4 

... 

46*. 

41 

Gulf OH 

$43*4 

+ 1 

3 5 

63*4 

42*4 

Mobil OH 

$57 

-% 

3-8 

2404 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2350 

+38 

4 0 

76^4 

53*4 

Phillies Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$71 

+% 


£33*4 

£18*14 

£31*4 

+ '4 

22 

100/4*1 

76*b 

gC’* 

Shell Transport 

Stan. Oil Calif. 


+3d 

+% 

2-3 

40 

66*4 

50*4 

Stan. OH Indiana 

$58*. 


3 6 

85*4 

66*4 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

$80*4 

1-3 

4-7 

89*. 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

$81*4 

1*4 

3'5 



Gold Mlisoa-nnwico 



192/6 

£40*4 

100 /- 

OFSIT 

143/9 

- 1 / 10 *. 

5-7 

£ 22 *. 

Anglo*Amerlcan 

£39 

+ '• 

2-0 

84/9 

45/7*. 

Charter Coni. 

84/9 

+ 4/- 

l •6 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

76/4*1 

-2/3 

IB 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

200 /- 


41 

555/- 

200 /- 

282/6 

129/4*. 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

520/- 

195/- 

? 

1-6 

2-4 

275/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Mlnoa A Motola 

260/- 


20 

33*. 

22*4 

Alcin Alum. 

$C.3I 

— % 

... 

1840 

1685 

Alussuissc 

Fr.S.IB35 

hllO 

2-2 

54*4 

42*. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$51% 

•4 

3-7 

7/7*. 

64*. 

541 ^ 

Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 


4 4*id 

-1 

6-9 

4-1 

86/6 

35/6 

C.A S.T. 

84/6 

+6/6 

2-3 

80/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

71/- 

£41*4 

... 

4-9 

£42*4 

£19*. 

De Beers Defd. 

-% 

1-5 

I2l*i 

93 

Ftlconbrldge 

$C.II7 

+ 4*4 

... 

46^4 

36*4 

Inter. Nickel 

$38*. 

+% 

... 

51% 

37*. 

Kennccott 

$51*. 

+2*. 

3 9 

58/6 

10/9 

Lonrho 

58/3 

-3d 

17 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Ise 

71/6 

... 

1-3 

95 

72 8 

Penarroya 

Fr.81-9 

-0 7 

3 3 

50*4 

33*4 

Reynolds Metals 

$43 

-1*. 

21 

158/- 

92/6 

R.T.Z. 

153/6 

+4/- 

13 

45/i 

24/6 

Rhokana 

28/3 

I0(W-* 

-l6d 

22-7 

110/- 

64/- 

Roan Sel. Trust 

+2/- 

8-9 

242/6 

117/10*4 

Selection Trust 

24 Mf 

Fr.ll 9 y 4 


1 3 

2300 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

-2 

2 5 

150/- 

68/3 

Western Mining 


■t•5/6 

0-1 

35/3 

22/3 

Zemble, Ang.-Am. 

-12/9 

13-2 




Plontationa, Itc. 




3 1*. 

1/9 

Assam Cons’d. 

2/4*4 

... 

12 6 

74/9 

39/- 

55/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

74/9 

f.9d 

10 8 

22/10*. 

Guthrie 

38/10*4* 

l> I0*4d 

6 9 

5/3*4 

IV6 

5/4*4 

2/6*4 

9/3 

1/8*4 

Hlfbinds. A Low. 
Joktf 

Plantation Holdgs. 

t 

l34 

1 1/9 

I l%d 

70 


Key Money end Arbifrege Rates 
London! January 29 


iMk Rato % 

Curo-atorling deposits 

(from 7'.%, 19/9/68) 7 

(in Peris). 


Dopoait ratoi: 

2 dsys' notice 

8*. 

7 deya* notice 

3 months' 

9»u 

Clearing banks S 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses S'. 

Troasury Mila 

6 IB 

Local BUthoriclet 7*4 

Carta, of Dapoalt 6-40 

3 menUis'fixed 

Starllsigi 


Local autherltiti 7*t-8 

Spot rate 

$2 39 

Finance houses 1*4-8% 

Forward discount 


Intorhank rate 

(3 montfw'): 

1% cents 

7 days' 7*4 

Forward cover 


Traaasiry Bills 

(J monthf*): 


3 months' 6**aa 

Annusi Int. cost 


■uro^lar dopoalta: 

Invoatmont currency: 

7 days' notice 6*4 

3 months' 7% 

Investment I 

49*4% prem 

Covarad ArMtraga 

In iavour of: 


Msugflni (3 moflt/ii') 

Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury Bills 

Bur»-dollar/UK local 

N.Yerk 2 

N York 2*4. 

authority loans 

N. Yorx l**44 

N York 2%. 

lure-^ellar/Euro atarling 

London **.. 

N. York * 4 . 

Uncovarad ArMtrago Hargini (7 days’) 
Buroiidollar/UR toed 


aiflhoiHty loam 

London % 

London % 

■imi*WnWV7BINMrBBnH 

London %• 

London % 





m*VA|ky 1, *909 



Coating, 
of course, helps... 
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The latest thing tn 
abandon-ship^ar 

life jacket valves in Shell polypropylene 


A new note in life jacket fashion 
was recently struck by a greatly im¬ 
proved inflator valve desired and 
produced by E. S. Perry Limited for 
Crewsaver Marine Equipment. Shell 
provided the special grade of plastic 
used. 

Originally some mouth-inflated 
life jackets were fitted with rather 
complicated valves. It was the con¬ 
cern that such complexities might 
possibly reduce the jackets’ safety 


faaor that led to the production of 
the new type valve. 

Shell’s Carlona polypropylene en¬ 
abled the designer to mould a simpler 
and less expensive valve with integral 
sealing parts which satisfies the most 
exacting specifications. As well as its 
easy moulding properties Carlona 
polypropylene is absolutely resistant 
to extreme tropical conditions and 
sea water corrosion. 

This is just one example of Shell’s 


contribution to a wide range of indus¬ 
tries ... including rubbers, plastics, 
resins, pesticides, detergents... 

For ikfonnation about Shell chem¬ 
icals, conuct your Shell company or 
Shell chemicals distributor. 

Think chemicals - think Shell. 


Shell Chemicals I shiu 
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Hello Europe, goodbye 

President Nixon’s visit to Europe 
is unlikely to produce cither the 
reconciliation with General dc 
(laulle some Americans hope for, 
or the start of a new relationship 
with Europe as a whole. In its 
present state western Europe— 
too strong to be a camp-follower, 
too weak to be a partner—is not 
much more than a burden for 
the Americans, page ii. It is not 
even willing to defend itself 
properly. It should put up hve 
more divisions to deal with the 
new' danger from Russia, page 13. 
Our Washington correspondent 
reports that Mr Nixon’s journey 
is part of the process of wiping 
the foreign relations slate clean 
before deciding what to write on 
it himself, page 39. 


Russia's technological gap 

In spite of big spending, the 
Russians worry a lot about their 
technological gap with the west; 
and are moving towards western 
type solutions to encourage in¬ 
novation, according to an unpub¬ 
lished survey by the DECD, 
page 64. 



Muffed it 

The Board of Trade has made a 
tactical mistake in asking Sir 
Frank Kcarton of Courtaulds to 
withdraw his bid for English 
Calico, rather than delay it until 
it knew how the Monopolies 
Commission—and the American 
anti-trust authorities—would re¬ 
port later this year on bigness 
and on conglomerates. Both these 
factors enter into the bid, page 
67. 
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From post to pillar 

Mr Stonchouse’s surrender after 
last week’s one-day postal strike 
is likely to have grave economic 
consequences, completely out of 
proportion to the tiny sum of 
money directly involved. What 
happened behind the scenes to 
bring the surrender about, page 
12. 



Bankers say boo 

Bankers complain that the 
Government is making a scape¬ 
goat of them. They are not 
rushing to co-operate in cutting 
bank lending. A political move ? 
Partly, perhaps, but the Govern¬ 
ment’s solution should be to stop 
creating So much money for them 
to lend, page 69. 


IntamatiorwiI Subscription Sarvloa 
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ua 4 waaka in advance. Attach your old 
addrasa cut from the wrapper hare, 
and write your naw addrasa above. 


Zip code 


Attach old addrasa 
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5 bright ideas 
that chang^ good local 
businesses into better 
intnnational burinesses. 
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1. Diver^fictUion is easier than you think. We suggested to an Italian 
manufacturer of coffee grindera ^t he add a U.S. A. ice crusher to his line. 
It dipped right into his sales setup so diem was no big investment — 

or rii^. All he needed was the idea. And the contact to make it click. 

2. Go overseas and see for yourself. When a U.S.A. electronics company 
said it was interested in European markets, Pan Am* swung into action. 
We plaiined a trip for the sales manager—Jets, hotels, even appointments 
with possible distributors. Pan Am has representatives in 119 cities and 
81 countries and they’re all at your service. Just ask. 

3. Perishability isnft the problem it used to be. That’s what we told a 
California grower recently. Now his fresh fruits and vegetables are still 
fresh when they get to the tables of Europe. Jets have made the world 
smaller. Why not let them make your business bigger? 

4. Don*t settle for short-line distributors. If you make 20 table radios, 
why does your distributor in Brussels stock only 6 models? This question 
had never occurred to a leading U.S. A. company—until we asked it. 

And we had the answer, too: introduce air freight into the transportation 
mix. When a distributor knows his orders can be filled fast he can afford to 
carry the full line, without fear of out-of-stock situations. 

5. List your needs in Worldwide Marketing Horizons, Pan Am’s world- 
trade publication is published 10 times a year (in 7 language editions) and 
goes to 193,000 business executives everywhere. Over 5(X) buyer and seller 
opportunities appear in each issue. It’s already proved to be a gold mine 
for thousands of enterprising businessmen. 

Pan Am is deeply involved in international trade, and deeply committed 
to its growth. We’ll be pleased to sit down and talk about the, 
opportunities that exist abroad for your products. 

Just clip and mail the coupon, 
can use right now. Best of all, 
experienced airline makes 
“getting started” in foreign 
markets lots easier than you 
ever thought possible. 

RsmAmis 
agood idea. 
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The ice buckets come with 
every hotel we build... 


. . . and there's a great 
deal to celebrate, the day you lake 
deliN'ery of a Cementation Package 
Deal Hotel. It's complete down to 
the smallest detail, ready to open for 
business and start earning money for 
you straight away. 


C'cmentation Package Deals offer these 
major advantages: ■ iMxed price, certi¬ 
fied by independent assessors, cover¬ 
ing everything from inception to 
opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed com¬ 
pletion date■ Undivided responsibility 
■ Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 



The Royal Teheran Hihon Hotel tva\ a 
package deal conitnh\toned hy the Pah/ari 
h'ouudatWH Royal Estates^ Iran, Architects: 
Ate^srs. Eoroughiy /afar^ Sadegh and.Ghiai. 
Conmlrnig Architects: Raglan,, Siiinre and 
Partners^ London. 


Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
consult Cementation—rAe British specialists in designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 

The Sales Director, 

The Cementation Co. Ltd., 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
Surrey, EngkRid. 

Telephone; 01-764 5030. 


Cementation 
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DattsvfGtmum 
Trade Fm 1969 

Smutf 

Qarman Boat Show — Intoniational 
Hamburg, 23rd — 29th 
Intarnattonal Croon Wook 
Borlin. 3Ut — Fobr. 9lh 

20lh Intornatlonal Toy Fair 
Nuromborg, Bth — 14th 
Intornatlonal Housohold Goods 
and Hardware Fair 
Colfgno. 20th — 23rd 
Intornatlonal Loather Goods Fair 
Offenbach, 22nd — 27th 
Frankfurt Intornatlonal Pair 
Frankfurt, 23rd — 27th 
Monk 

19th BAUMA — Intornatlonal 

Construction Madiinory Fair 

Munldt, Ist 9th 

International Sports Equipment Fair 

Wiesbaden, 9th — 11th 

SOth IGEDO — International 

Fashion Trade Fair 

Dussoldorf, 16th 19th 

5th Ish International Exhibition 

for Heating and Plumbing 

Equipment Frankfurt, 26th -- 30th 

April 

International Fair FOR THE CHILD 

Cologne, 11th — 13th 

IHM 69 — International Handcrafts 

and Trade Fair Munich, llth — 20th 

27lh CDS — European Footwear 

Sample Display 

Dusseldorf, 12th — 14th 

Blst IGEDO — International Fashion 

Trade Fair Dusseldorf, 20th — 24th 

International FUR Trade Fair 

Frankfurt, 23rd — 27th 

HANOVER FAIR 1969 

Hanover, 26th — May 4th 

May 

INTERPACK - 5th International Fair 

for Packaging Machinery, Packaging 

Materials and Confectionery 

Machinery Dusseldorf. 10th — 10th 

R 69 >- International 

Shutter and Blinds Trade Fair 

Stuttgart, 15th — 16th 

21at Interstoff Trade Fair for 

Clothing Textiles 

Frankfurt, 20th 23rd 

June 

INTERZUM — international Fair of 
Accessories and Materials used for 
Woodworking Cologne, llth -- 15th 
INTERHOSPITAL 1969 — 

Sth International Hospital Exhibition 

Dusseldorf, 19th 2Sth 

Angnal 

International Men's Fashion Week 
Cologne, 22nd — 24th 
International Leather Goods Pair 
Offenbach, 23rd — 27th 
Frankfurt International Fair 
Frankfurt, 24th ~ 27th 
September 

44th International Motor Show 

Frankfurt, llth - • 21st 

International Household Goods 

and Hardware Fair 

Cologne. 12th » t4th 

82nd IGEDO — International 

Fashion Trade Fair 

Dusseldorf. 14th — 17th 

International Fair of Lingerie, 

Foundation Garments, Underwear 

and Swimwear Cologne. IBth — 21st 

German industries Exhibition 

Berlin. IBth -<> 2Bth 

Essen Welding Fair 

Essen. 20th — 28th 

28th CDS — European Footwear 

Sample Display 

Dusseldorf. 27th — 29th 

October. 

ANUGA — International Exhibition 
of Fine Foods and Provisions 
Cologne. 4th — 10th 
Frankfurt Book Fair 
Frankfurt, Sth — 13th 
CLEAN AIR — 2iHl Congress and 
Exhibition Dusseldorf, 13th -> 17th 
SPOGA Internalfonal Trade Fair 
of Sports Goods, Camping Equipment 
and Corden Furniture 
Cologne. IBth » 21st 
International Fair FOR TIIB CHILD 
Cologne. 24th — 26th 
B3rd IGEDO — International 
Fashion Trade Fair 
Dusseldorf. 26th — 30th 

22nd interstoff Trade Fair 
for Clpthing Textilon 
Frankfurt, Itth — 2lit 

20th . Federal Hotel and Restaurant 
Trade* Snow, Bason 



This emblem stands for 
commercial centres of world-renown: 
Germany*s International Trade Fairs 
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So I didti’t get the order. 

$o I goofed. So the companygoofed. 
;^11iey ehould’ve sent both a salesman and 
a technician on a big business trip like this 
We both would've enjoyed a BOAC flight 
And between us we could have clinched 
the deal. 

Doesn’t the MD know the expression 
‘ -about two heads.• ? 
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Hello Europe, Goodbye 


President Nixon knows too much about the world to believe 
that the trip he is making to Europe will resolve the central 
problem of his country’s relations with its European allies. He 
is coming over, remarkably early in his presidency, p;a.rtly 
because he said in his election campaign that he would pay 
Europe more attention,*’ and partly because the principle of 
leaving no stone unturned requires him to find out if there is 
even the remotest hope of a reconciliation with France lurking 
under President de Gaulle’s granite. The Europeans will be 
pleased to see him because his visit absolves each of them from 
the usual genteel scuffle to get into the White House ahead of 
the others. The motives on both sides arc unexceptionable. 
But neither Mr Nixon nor his hosts should let themselves be 
misled into thinking that the visit is likely to overcome the 
problem that gave John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson so 
much trouble in their dealings with Europe. 

The problem lies in the fact that western Europe has 
become too strong to put up uncomplainingly with the 
American-European relationship of the 1950s, which was 
essentially a relationship of leader and led, but is still too 
weak—in will, if not in material resources—to sustain any 
coherent alternative to that relationship. So long as the 
Europeans remain in this curious limbo, they will provide 
neither a quiescent following nor a workable partnership for 
the United States. The only possible relationship will continue 
to be one of friction and occasional conflict. 

This is a pessimistic reading of the situation, and it is 
necessary to spell out the grounds for pessimism. First, the case 
of General de Gaulle’s France. The idea that Mr Nixon may 
be able to achieve a reconciliation with President de Gaulle, as 
a number of Americans seem to be hoping, almost certainly 
rests on a mistaken undeistanding of what the old man in 
Paris is trying to achieve. The aim of his foreign policy b not 
just *to persuade the Americans to take hb advice on certain 
specific bsues; on Vietnam, for example, or on how to deal 
with Israel and the Arabs. It b not even confined (as it 
probably was when he came to power in 1958) to securing a 
place for France on a three-nation central committee that 
would run western policy in three spheres of influence. It b 
clear that President de Gaulle has now left these limited 
objectives behind him. For the past few years hb aim has 
been to establish France as a separate centre of power in the 
western world. He has been trying to set hb country up in 
business as the alternative leader of the west, with its oym 
group of allies following it in the pursuit of its own separate, 
non-American, policy on a wide range of issues. 


It should be fairly clear what thb means.. It rules out the 
possibility that Mr Nbton can win President de Gaulle back 
to a policy of co-operation by making concessions to him 
on particular bsues—even on Vietnam—or by pulling out of 
its pigeon-hole the general’s old proposal for a triumvirate to 
run the western alliance. Perhaps President de Gaulle would 
swallow these titbits, but they would not be enough to satisfy 
him. The essence of the policy he has been running since 
1963—the visible turning-point was hb fiist veto of Britain’s 
attempt to join the common market—b that France cannot 
afford to let its position in the world appear to be indbtingubh- 
ablc from that of the United States It b not enough for 
him to influence the Americans ; he must be a rival to them. 
If they humbly accepted hb advice on point A or point B, 
they would soon find him arguing with them on point Y and 
point Z. If it b objected that thb b a cynical view of the 
prospects, it can only be replied that hb b a cynical policy. 

Of course, he b now in a far weaker position to make hb 
policy work than he seemed to be even a year ago. The blows 
he suffered during 1968—the Paris riots, the flight from the 
franc, and the dber^iting on August 21st of the Russians, 
hb partners-prcsuml^tive in the non-American Europe of the 
future—have made it highly unlikely that he will succeed in 
creating hb hoped-for separate centre of power in Paris. But 
there b no reason to think he has abandoned the hope, or 
will simply stop trying. 

He may be prepared to come to an accommodation with 
the Americans here and there. He may decide to let hb 
armed forces (particularly hb navy in the Mediterranean) 
co-operate rather more closely with their former Nato 
colleagues. He may decide not to take deliberate steps to 
pull down the present world monetary system, if thb seems to 
be in hb interests and if he gets American support for the 
franc. But thb single-minded old man, with the inflexibility of 
age now added to the iron of hb character, b unlikely-to 
abandon the core of the policy he has followed since the 
early 1960s. He b unlikely to settle back into the role of a 
good, if argumentative, ally of the United States. On the bsues 
that really count with him—Britain’s admission to Europe, 
France’s membership of Nato—^hb attitude will probably 
remain unchanged. Unless there has been a miracle 
in the Elysie, President de Gaulle b fundamentally 
irreconcilable. 

So Mr Nixon cannot hope to get much change in Paris. 
And when he calb on the other main capitab of'Western 
Europe he b not going to find the makings of a new relation- 
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ship there either. There has been a curious change in the 
piolitics of western Europe since the time, nine or ten years 
ago, when Mr Nixon was last involved in the running of 
American policy. The leadership of these countries has grown 
weaker as the countries themselves—or most of them—have 
grown materially stronger. It is an unnerving jphenomenon, 
and it does not make the job of the President m the United 
States any easier. With Dr Adenauer and Mr Macmillan, and 
even with the Italian government of the late 1950 S, the 
Americans at least knew where they were. These were men 
with a philosophy, who were capable of carrying out a 
coherent foreign policy. Now in Germany there is Herr 
Kiesinger, vacillating between his feeling that the Americans 
arc the people who really count for Germany and his desire 
not to offend President de Gaulle. Signor Rumor in Italy is 
preoccupied with the attempt to hold together what may be 
his country’s last chance of a middlc-of-ihc-road government. 
Until a year ago Mr Wilson looked like a man with an interest 
in something more than his own domestic balancing-act ; 
but his decision to abandon south-east Asia and the Persian 
Gulf has removed even Mr Wilson from that category. 
Compared with the people Mr Eisenhower faced ten years 
ago, these are all unpredictable and compromised men. 

It would be different if Europe appeared to be moving 
towards political unity. At least President Nixon could then 
look forward to the emergence, one day, of a European he 
could negotiate with on more or less equal terms. But Europe 
is doing nothing of the sort. The attempt to create even the 
loosest kind of institution that would link the common market 
countries with outsiders like Britain has degenerated into a 
game of pass-the-buck in which the Benelux offer is qualified 
by the Italians, and the Italian one by the Germans, and the 
aim is not to be left holding the baton when General de Gaulle 
stop the music. There is precious little encouragement here 
for the idea that Mr George Brown is said to have been 
carrying around the capitals of Europ recently. 

Mr Brown wants the Europeans, minus France, to join 


Britain in drawing up plans for a supranational federation 
without further ado. But, quite apart from the fact that the 
Germans show no sign of l^ng willing to ditch France, it is 
not at all certain that the Germans themselves are as interested 
in a supranational Europe as they sehmed to be a few years 
ago. The core of a supranational scheme is that no single coun*- 
try can veto an idea supported by the other members of the 
community. But the country that will find this abolition of veto 
rights least attractive is precisely the one that thinks it carries 
the most individual weight. That used to be France. It is now 
plainly Germany. It is a hopeful man who would count on 
Herr Kiesinger to risk General de Gaulle’s fury for the sake of 
a putative federation that an increasing number of his own 
countrymen are probably beginning to have doubts about. The 
fact is that, on present evidence, the unifying impetus in 
Europ. has been on the ebb for some time. The force that will 
unite Europ may emerge in the 1970s. It may be fear of 
Russia, if Russia continues to slide back into a pugnacious 
obscurantism. It may even be Herr Franz-Josef Strauss. But 
it is not a force that anybody, least of all Mr Nixon, can take 
confidently into his calculations in the spring of 1969. 

For a man who carries the load of the President of the 
United States, Europe is a responsibility, and at times a 
damned nuisance ; but it is not a place that is likely to play 
a positive part in the formation of his foreign policy. It is 
necessary for the United States to prevent Europ falling into 
the hands of a hostile power, and encourage the Europeans 
to help. It is probably true that Mr Nixon can, and should, 
spnd more time in consulting the Europeans before he talks 
to the Russians than Mr Johnson did. But that is about the end 
of his European agenda. Until the Europeans, collectively or 
separately, can bring themselves to take a greater interest in 
the world outside their own immediate surroundings, their 
relationship with the United States is bound to be confined 
to these essentially negative and unsatisfactory limits. It will 
be no bad thing if Mr Nixon’s visit makes them realise how 
they look from Washington. 



From Post to Pillar 

Mr Stonehouse's immediate surrender after the one-day postal strike 
had the oddest origins, and will have the direst results 


There was no excuse for the Government’s capitulation to 
the telegraphists’ pay dispute. On Thursday of last week the 
Postmaster-General, Mr John Stonchoiise, who has been 
eager for appeasement throughout, repeated to the Commons 
his entirely misleading statement of the previous Monday, 
denying that he had any division of opinion with other 
ministers on how the matter should be handled. That same 
day he was granted freedom to negotiate, and on the vcr>' 
next day reversed the Government’s plicy completely. 

The Union of Post Office Workers has been bought off 
by giving the 3,500 overseas telegraphists not only a 5 per 
cent pay increase (backdated to last summer), plus a 2 per cent 
so-called productivity supplement (payable from next April), 
but also an extra productivity ” compensation (which will 
be calculated next October and backdated to July) for the 
reintroduction of the Overseas Tape Relay Unit. This OTRU 
is the semi-automatic transmitter for whose labour-savjng 
qualities the telegraphists received (and, naturally, never gave 
up) a productivity compensation way back in 1966 ; it has 
been out of action since 1967 because the post office has been 
trying to replace it by a more advanced sort of machine which 
it didn’t manage to make work. 


It is now being suggested that Mr Jenkins and Mrs Castle 
originally oppsed a settlement on last week’s lines only 
because Mr Stonehouse had not told them that some (not all) 
telegraphists would lose a lot of overtime pay through the 
reintroduction of OTRU. Another version is that Mr Stone- 
house had told I..ord Shackleton, the minister responsible for 
the civil service, but he had not adequately passed the 
information on. This breathtaking explanation that ministers 
do not talk to one another is difficult to accept at its face 
value, unless one also assumes that ministers are unable to 
read. Ihc newspapers had known about OTRU for some 
time ; and had been discussing throughout the preceding 
week the amount of labour and overtime would save. 

The real reason for the capitulation was plitical. A 
decision to allow negotiations to proceed some steps farther 
was apparently taken at that Thursday morning’s cabinet 
meeting, after the Home Secretary, Mr Callaghan, had 
led one of his now usual revolts in fa\'Our of socialist realism 
(i.c. of giving the trade unions all they want). But at that 
stage Mrs Barbara Castle’s Department of Employment and 
Pr^uctivity—and Mrs Castle 4 n this affair has been a 
blameless hawk—certainly did not think that the decision 
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had been made for a quick surrender ; the D£P would 
prpbably have liked to handle matters itself, but it was 
Bf^retd that Mr Stonehousc should run his own show within 
the confines of Government policy. 

Then, that afternoon, Mr Stonehousc announced the 
temporary suspension of the 4d post, in order to clear up the 
mess left by the one-day sympathy strike by all postal workers 
—and managed in the process to make a public fool of 
himself, because he did not seem sure under what specific 
legal authority he was acting. This embarrassment was 
accentuated when the Speaker accepted a Tory motion for 
an adjournment debate, so that Mr Stonehouse could find 
out what the law was and then report back to the House. 
Some leaders of the postmen’s union were determined to 
continue with sporadic strike action in. as hcadline*catching 
a form as possible. Some Labour strategists must have been 
fearful that, whenever these headlines recurred, memories 
would be stirred of the Stonehouse fiasco, which had managed 
to make the Government look inefficient and overbearing 
and mishandlers of the unpopular new two-tier post at one 
and the same time: not an image that public relations advisers 
would recommend. So the order may have gone out to pusli 
the telegraphists’ dispute under the carpet, by settling it at 
once at any economic cost. In any event, Mr Stonehouse 
must rightly have judged that he had the authority from 
somewhere to make Friday’s retreat. At least one cabinet 
minister thought after seeing the terms of the settlement that 
Mr Wilson must call immediately for Mr Slonehouse’s 
resignation, but Mr Wilson has done no such thing. 

The economic cost is liable to be considerable, despite the 
tiny amount of money directly disbursed. Whitehall is fearful 
that this capitulation may have the same effect on the whole 
economy as the Government-sponsored capitulation to the 
railway unions at Penzance last July, which triggered the 
disastrous rate of wage inflation in the second half of last 
year, and which led directly to the necessity for the two 


unpopular mini-budgets in November. The Eennomist's own 
guess is that there should be less danger now that the fall of 
a single stone will start an avalanche than there obviously 
was at the time of Penzance. IxTause most of the big industries 
have had their inflationary wage rises for this w'inter granted 
already. But clearly nobody can be entirely confident: least 
of all the Treasury, whose budgetary caution is going to b<' 
reinforced. It is crazily probable that a higher burden of 
taxation will now be imposed upon the British people, and 
a tighter credit squeeze imposed than would otherwise have 
been deemed necessary, simply because some clerk did not 
put an appropriately marked copy of the Post Office Act in 
Mr Stonehousc’s dii^atch box when he went to the House 
on that Thursday. 

The other dire result is likely to be the effect on industrial 
relations in the whole public sector. Hitherto a one-day strike 
has been recognised as the resort of only very weak unions, 
who lack the power to say “ boo ” to a goose. Now this 
almost entirely painless weapon, this taking of a single day’s 
holiday, has been revealed as an arm which strikes terror into 
the heart of this Government. It must be expected that lots 
of unions will be encouraged to try such pinprick action from 
now on, whenever it is Government tliat they want to 
influence. The cumulative effect could be very grim. It is a 
tragedy that a surrender by Mr Stonehouse should be the 
proximate cause of all this. He is one of the Labour ministers 
with a real vision of national efficiency drives. Even his 
foolish opposition to incomes policy springs from a bluff 
impatience that the attention of the cabinet’s economic sub¬ 
committee should be riveted by questions concerning the 
overtime rates paid to 20 women cleaners, when there are 
great battles of technological innovation to be won. Last 
week’s catastrophe could much better have happened to one 
of Labour’s multitude of much less able ministers. But it 
has happened to and through Mr Stonehouse, and now the 
country will have to pay a heavy price. 



The Bare Bones of Defence 

If Nato is ever to be more than a skeleton, now is the time 
for it to put on a bit of flesh 


Mr Denis Healey should feel pleased: the Russians have 
again paid him the compliment of branding him as a threat 
to peace. Pravda did it this time because he has had the 
temerity to admit openly—but, alas, not to* lament at all 
loudly—the fact that in central Europe the conventional forces 
of the Warsaw pact powers arc decisively superior to those of 
the Nato allies. At an international defence seminar in Munich 
last weekend Mr Healey said that Nato’s forces were out¬ 
numbered nearly three to one in armoured brigades, more 
than two to one in infantry formations and nearly two to one 
in aircraft. He could have added that in a conventional 
struggle the Warsaw pact’s immediate superiority would grow 
even bigger as its first-line reserves were brought forward. 
It would take about 30 days before the arrival of American 
reinforcements began to push the pendulum back. 

By that time, nuclear war would have started. As Mr 
Healey said, nuclear action would inevitably be ** the only 
alternative to surrender in case of a major Soviet attack.” 
There is nothing new in this statement. President Kennedy 
and Mr McNamara used almost identical words in the early 
19608 when they tried, with very little success, to persuade 
the European members of Nato to provide more divisions. It 
has remained at the heart of western Europe’s defence 


problems ever since. If there were a Russian attack into free 
Eurof^, Nato’s present hopeful strategy of preparing to meet 
it with a ”flexible response” could in practice prove little 
different from its earlier doctrine of preparing to meet it 
with immediate, massive nuclear retaliation. Nato would have 
no choice but to use tactical nuclear weapons ; and that 
means, as Mr Clark Clifford said in his valedictory report as 
American Secretary of Defence, '' high risks of destruction 
and escalation to general war.” 

This degree of reliance on nuclear weapons, Mr Clifford 
rightly added, might tempt Russia ” to consider limited 
conventional probes and adventures designed to achieve local 
gains and, more importantly, to divide Nato.” That danger 
is just as real as it was in the days of the Cuba and Berlin 
crises. Now that they have expanded their own array of 
strategic missiles capable of reaching America, the Russians 
may be tempted to calculate that the United States will be 
more reluctant than before to release tactical nuclear weapons 
for use on a European battlefield. They will probably assume 
that the Americans would release them in re.sponsc to a threat 
to the whole of western Europe ; but one can quite well en¬ 
visage Russia’s military advisers coming to aigue that, in 
certain circumstances, and if the Soviet Union’s interests 
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demanded it, Russia might have a growing opportunity to play 
upon Nato\s reluctance to commit its overstretched conven¬ 
tional forces against a more limited threat either in central 
Europe or on Nato’s flanks. 

When Mr Healey referred to the pc^siMity of the decay 
of the Russian empire in eastern Eumpc leading to ** new 
explosions like those already seen in cast Berlin, Hungarx' 
and Czechoslovakia,** he implicitly recognised this risk. He 
did not specify the danger points, though clearly Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Berlin are among them. But, disappointingly, Mr 
Healey was content to say that Nato should maintain only 
enough conventional forces to “ police western borders.*’ For 
those who know their Healey, the implication is plain: 
Britain’s present defence policy is that there should be no 
more troop reductions below Nato’s present paper strength of 
•22 divisions in west Germany, but no increases either. 

Western Europe, in other words, should continue to scrape 
along with the hare lioncs of self-defence. Mr Healey and 
other European defence ministers justify this policy with the 
argument iliat, as the risks of nuclear escalation are so great, 
an all-out Russian assault in central Europe is highly 
improbable. So it is, at least so long as there is no big 
withdrawal of American forces. But this argument mis.ses 
the point. In the ladder of military response, the weakness 
of the conventional rung weakens the ladder as a whole, 
however strong the nuclear rung may be. In central Europe 
defence on the cheap means that the strategic initiative lic^s 
with the Russians. They can pose a military threat at a place 
and time of their own choosing. Nato’s response would be 
inhibited not only by the difficulty of securing political 
uncinimity within the alliance, but also by the knowledge of 
its own weakness in conventional forces. Indeed, the lack of 
numbers is as important as the vulnerability of the north-south 
lines of communication in keeping Nato’s divisions pinned 
down to their garrison areas in west Germany. The result 
is that the alliance would probably be hard pressed to 
concentrate enough troops to meet even a localised incursion. 

Because there are lof> few of them, Nato*s divisions are 
tactically immobile on the central front. They arc even more 
immobile on the wider front that embraces the southern and 
northern flanks of non-communist Europe. For fear of weaken¬ 
ing the centre, the European allies could at best send to these 
flanks only small bodies of ground trex^ps like the Ace mobile 
force. These would bt; mere tokc*n foices of solidarity. For 
reinforcements that could really hold a line, they would have 


to kx)k to the United States. The knowledge that Nato is so 
hamstrung is a temptation to the Russians to pursue their 
ends through the use of quite modest military and naval 
forces, as they have already done with some success in the 
Mediterranean. 

How many more divisions does Nato really need ? To 
meet the worst possible case, Nato would require not less than 
live more divisions, and conceivably as many as ten, to ensure 
that a Russian assault in central Europe could be held for 
a few weeks before tactical nuclear weapons had to be fired. 
Western Europe would have to find those extra divisions 
itself. The Americans know that they have done their share 
already. Indeed, now that President Nixon Is toying with the 
idea of a volunteer army, the Europeans may soon start worry¬ 
ing all over again about the possibility of a major American 
withdrawal. The best that they can hope for from President 
Nixon’s visit is a pledge that there will be no more reductions 
yet awhile. This will certainly be accompanied by yet another 
American Reminder that Europe can afford to spend more on 
its own defence. 

If the west Europeans were to go the whole hog and 
establish ten more divisions, two out of the three following 
conditions—not just one of them—would need to be met: 
(i) France would have to return as a fully active member 
of Nato, and would have to increase the size and effectiveness 
of its conventional forces (which have been sadly neglected 
since General dc Gaulle decided to put his money into home¬ 
made missiles). (2) West Germany would have to abandon 
its present unsuccessful attempt to sustain 12 active divisions. 
It would instead have to adopt the more effective—but also 
more expensive—policy of providing eight active divisions and 
eight reserve divisions (which, with their equipment lying in 
store, could be called out within 48 hours). (3) Britain would 
have to revert to some form of conscription, probably a kind 
of selective service. 

Just to recite these conditions— and then to think of the 
row they would cause--suggests that ten extra divisions arc 
almost certainly not on. But is then* a chance that the 
Europeans will realise that ihcv could afford to provide at 
any rate five more divisions ? These extra men, stationed in 
Gennany but trained and equippt*d to operate on the flanks 
as well, would give Nato the makings of the mobile task force 
it needs. A decision not lo provide* them is, bluntly, a 
decision that Europe must go stumbling on with a defence 
that is simultaneously too weak and too inflexible. 



The Guessing Game 

The name of the game is: must Labour lose — and, if so, when ? It is 
a game of many hazards, but it is guaranteed to become increasingly popular 
right up until the moment that the results of the next general election are declared 


At this stage of the game, readers of tea leaves have at least 
an even chance with the professionals—politicians, psephol¬ 
ogists, opinion pollsters, political 'analysts, the lot. So no 
professional is going to be caught making a clear prediction 
—at least not in public. Thus, Mr Barber, the chairman of 
the Conservative party, gave reasons only this week why he 
is convinced that an autumn election is “ a real possibility.*’ 
And although Socialist Commentary admits that one “pos¬ 
sible ’’ reaction to its findings that nearly half of those who 
voted Labour in 1966 have now deserted the party could be 
that “ it is all very deprcsnng,” it does not accept that it 
is ineviudfte that Labour must lose. Not yet. 

In private, of course, the politicians are being forced to 
some educated guesses. This is particularly true of 


the Tories. As a result of Lord Carrington's successful appeal 
to industry and sundry, they are now sitting on a £2,340,000 
fighting fund. They want to know when, and how, to start 
spending it: which means that they have to guess the date 
of the next election a good six months in advance. If they 
start spending now, in anticipation of an autumn election, 
there is the d^ger that both their money and their steam will 
have run out if the election is put off until late 1970 or early 
J97I* 

What, then, are the chances of an autumn election ? At 
this time anyone’s guess is probably as good as Mr Wilson’s. 
Mr Barber had four reasons for suggesting the autumn. The 
one, which he did not mention, was simply that he 
wished to keep the Tory party on its toes. The three reasons 
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he did mention were that: (i) the Government may have 
to renew its wages legislation ; (ii) something may have to 
replace the imports deposit scheme when it ends ; and (iii) 
the boundary commissioners’ proposals for redistributing 
parliamentary constituencies—from which the Tories expect 
to make a net gain of about i6 seats—will not -have 
reached the statute book by then. What Mr Barber is saying, 
in fact, is that if Mr Wilson has decided that Labour is 
bound to lose the next election anyway, he might prefer to 
cut his losses before these dire happenings occur, rather than 
wait to be well and truly smashed into the ground in 1970 
or early 1971. As a working hypothesis on which to base* 
the spending of many hundreds of thousands of pounds, this 
is a bit shaky. It has a lot of things working against it. 

There is Mr Wilson’s infamous optimism for a start. This 
has led him into an appalling number of blunders in the 
past, but it is doubtful if it has now deserted him completely, 
or ever will. Whatever the disasters of this autumn, he is 
still likely to believe that he could recover from them in 
another year. And the sheer volatility of public opinion, as 
measured by the pollsters between elections, seems to continue 
to justify his optimism. The left hand chart above shows that 
Labour’s downward zigzag in office between 1966-69 has been 
little different from the Tories’ in 1961-63, although the right 
hand chart shows Labour’.s by-election record has been 
worse. 

As the latest sign of volatility, last October, after a disastrous 
year for the Government, the National Opinion Poll in the 
Daily Mail showed that the Conservatives’ lead had fallen 
to around 4 per cent. This lead went up with a bang 
after Mr Jenkins’s two mini-budgets in November, but by 
last week it had fallen from 21.2 per cent in December to 
10.1 per cent. It is almost as if any economic crisis is worth 
ten percentage points in the opinion polls to the Tories, and 
a month without a crisis ten points to Labour. While public 
opinion continues to bounce about like this, Mr Wilson 
must always hope that a sparkling election campaign follow¬ 
ing a crisis-free fortnight could put him back in office. It is, 
therefore, very difficult to visualise Mr Wilson calling a 
general election simply to cut his losses much before the end 
of 1970. If he goes to the country before then, it will be 
because he thinks he can win. 

At this point in the political cycle that must be judged 
unlikely. It is not intpossible. Too many Tories, and perhaps 
too much of the country, think that a heavy Labour defeat 
is inevitable. It isn’t. The Tories have still got to work for 
their victory. Certainly, the signs from all recent by-election.s 
point towards a Tory victory next time ; but they arc hardly 


conclusive. Nor is the survey done by Dr Mark Abrams for 
this month’s Socialist Commentary. On the face of it, the 
survey reinforces the inevitability of a Tory victory. In 
England, Dr Abrams found that only 53 per cent of those who 
\oted Labour in 1966 intend to do .so again. Of Labour’s 
lost legion of 47 per cent (or more than 3'million voters) 16 
per cent intend to vote Conservative, and 26 per cent .say 
they will either abstain or don’t know. D<‘sertions on this 
.scale, if carried through, would annihilate the Labour party. 
But the survey was carried out during that November of 
grim economic measures. It can therefore be assumed, on the 
basis of the other polls, that many of these deserters will now 
once again have changed back to Labour, although perhaps 
only until the next crisis. If anything, the survey reinforces The 
Economist's inclination to guess that the most likely outcome 
of the next election is that the Tories will win on a low total 
poll, but that right up to the moment of counting nobody 
can afford to be sure. 

In a way it would be better if there were no uncertainty at 
all. In an editorial comment on their survey, Socialist Com¬ 
mentary —which is the voice of moderate opinion in the 
I.abour party—warns the Government against attempting to 
woo back their lost' voters with easy promises. It is a timclv 
warning. According to the paper, the survey confirmed that 
a high proportion of the lost Labour vote is: 

made up of disaffected working class votei's, who put “ keeping 
down prices ” as a top priority, and are very little concerned 
with the broader issues of public affairs. They are people 
who tend to take a less liberal view on matters such as 
coloured immigration, and a less progressive attitude towards 
accepting the need for higher taxation to pay for more 
social services or towards the need for an incomes j^licy. They 
incline, at least more than the other groups, against inter¬ 
ference with the unions or with unofficial strikes. 

It is obvious from recent events—the argument in the cabinet 
over Mrs Castle’s white paper, the capitulation to the postal 
workers, the squalid ban on immigrant husbands joining 
their wives in this country—that there is a considerable group 
in the cabinet who believe that these lost voters can, and 
should, be bribed back to Labour. Whenever they get their 
way, the results are invariably disastrous for the country, 
which in turn increases the likelihood of a Tory victory. 

It is a nice paradox: the more they think they can win, 
the more they will try to, and the more they will ensure their 
own eventual defeat. The only way for Labour to resolve it 
is by concentrating on governing the country competently, 
and leaving the next election to take care of itself. It is also 
the one chance Labour has of winning it. 
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New Policy for Old Houses 

But Mr Greenwood's new bill will not be enough without a new 
policy for the occupants, too 


The Housing Bill, which will receive its second reading on 
Monday, follows closely the recommendations of the white 
paper “ Old Houses into New Homes ” (Cmnd 3602) pub¬ 
lished last April. I'hc Government has rightly decided to 
encourage much more improvement, repair and conversion 
of old house's before they lapse into slums, and to help local 
authorities rejuvenate whole neighbourhoods at the same time. 
The proposed grants arc much more generous and flexible 
than the present ones. But the benefit to private owners will 
still depend a gCK^d deal on the co-operation of the local 
authorities* who administer the grants (they will recover 
three-quarters of the loan charges over 20 years from 
the Exchequer). 

Since Mr Greenwood; the Minister of Housing, wishes to 
step up slum clearance by some 50 per cent, hb bill also 
incorporates long overdue provisions to pay the market price 
to the owner-occupiers of condemned houses, and a better 
[)rice to landlords of well-kept slum houses. Landlords who 
improve their properties will no longer be limited to rent 
increases equal to 12 J per cent of their share of the cost. 
And, for the first time, something is to be done about the 
houses whose rents have remained frozen because they arc 
still inhabited by the same sitting tenants as were exercising 
.sc]ualters’ rights at the time of the passage of the Tory Rent 
Act in 1957. and which even that Act did not dare disturb. 
Landlords who improve such houses up to standard arc to 
be allowed to move their tenancies out of the “ controlled *’ 
into the “ fair " rents category—where rents will be regulated 
but not frozen. Mr Greenwood has therefore acknowledged 
rent control as a major cause of housing decay. But he has 
then waten!d down the principle with absurdly lengthy 
phasing, and with the condition that a controlled tenant can 
appeal against impnwements that will cause him too much 
inconvenience or that will rai.se the rent bt^yond hLs means. 
The county court must take these factors into consideration 
before allowing the owner to go ahead. 

Decontrol b red rag to many Labour left-wingers, but 
the root of the Government’s discomfort over thb aspect of 
its new policy lies deeper. Legblation has been drafted on 
the basb of unusually good knowledge of the physical state 
of the houses concerned—but w^ith too much ignorance about 
the readiness or ability of the occupiers to accept and pay for 
higher standards. 

Many of those potentially affected, and least able to bear 
higher housing costs, are old age pensioners ; 52 per cent of 
controlled tenants and 38 per cent of householders eligible 
for a standard grant were over 60 in 1964. They at least stand 
a good chance of housing assbtance through supplementary 
benefit. But what of other needy people ? Once again, 
housing policy has come bump up against the lack of any 
national system of housing aid, available universally to the 
occupants of private housing as well as of council housing. 
The need for such a scheme is widely accepted by most ^ades 
of political opinion, and research has been going on in the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government for some tinie 
to show how it might be done. But the Treasury b said to 
be scared of the implications ; and the minbtry is reluctant 
to accept that personal housing subsidies would eventually 
have to replace the building subsidies paid to local authorities. 

It is hard to predict how individual local authorities—who 
must provide the driving force even when they do not carry 


out the improvements themselves—will respond to the new 
stopgap reforms. Many will find that modembation and 
conversion become viable for the first time—in particular, 
they will welcome the shorter period of funding. But others, 
especially in areas where even old houses are expensive and 
labour casts high, may still find that it pays to pull down and 
build new. The interest-based building subsidy which they 
now receive may encourage thb, since the subsidy b related 
to the interest rate prevailing in the year prior to that in which 
the buildings are completed—so that high rates expected in 
1969-70 may produce more houses in 1970-71. 

Up to a point, Mr Greenwood will be able to control thb 
through the rate at which he approves public building pro¬ 
grammes. But the fact that local authority starts fell off 
more than he intended in 1968 shows that hb control b incom¬ 
plete. How does he envisage the new improvement drive 
in relation to the resources going into new housing ? When 
Labour’s favourite target of 500,000 houses a year was 
abandoned last year (primarily on grounds of expense), it 
was accompanied by the plausible excuse that demographic 
factors might temporarily reduce demand in the early 1970s, 
giving a breathing space in which to switch money into 
improvements. Since then, Mr Greenwood has declared 
himself anxious to maintain at least 400,000 private and 
public house completions a year (1968 produced a record 
414,000). Yet, according to the preamble to the new Housing 
Bill, its costs will be contained “ within a total of public 
investment in housing at about the level it has now reached.” 

It is estimated that by 1972-73 the extra public expenditure 
in England and Wales resulting from this legblation would 
be nearly £40 million a year ; most of thb, apparently, from 
the higher prices paid by local authorities for slum property. 
The extra cost to the Exchequer of more and bigger improve¬ 
ment grants (plus small extra expenses in connection with 
the rent officer service) is put at a modest £5 million a year, 
which compares with £12.8 million for improvements and 
conversions in the estimates for 1968-69. Such sums do not 
seem large beside the e.stimated £110 million to be spent 
by the Exchequer this year in subsidbing council house 
building in England and Wales ; or the total value of public 
housing output in the United Kingdom of £726 million in 
1967. But it docs seem that the Government hopes that any 
further drop in new house building may be made up by 
a net gain in dwellings provided by converting large houses 
into smaller units. 

The bill is framed to encourage thb. Housing authorities 
and associations are to be subsidised according to the number 
of dwellings created in each conversion of houses over two 
storeys high. Since more small units are needed, especially 
for the elderly people who so often inhabit old unimproved 
houses, thb makes sense. But its effectiveness will very much 
depend on the type of area and housing stock involv^. The 
installation of baths, lavatories and kitchens usually reduces 
living space. At the same time the Government b proposing to 
increase slum clearance at a rate which could displace 100,000 
families a year, quite apart from other forms of redevelop¬ 
ment. So, one way and another, the nfiw legblation b just 
as likely to increase as to reduce the demand for new housing 
—ulfless people dig their heeb in at increased costs, since 
there seems little prospect of the poor receiving help towards 
meeting them. 
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Why not let us send you a nice^ 
fat chedi—every 90 days? 


Wouldn't you like a second Income - a check arriving regularly and, perhaps, in increasing amounts 
as the years go by? Capital Growth Fund - investing directly in over 60 growth companies - offers you 
an unique opportunity, to increase your capital - and receive a check regularly every 90 days. 

Suppose, for instance, you had read this ad 6 years ago, sent in a coupon, received our literature 
and invested S lO’OOO net in a 2Vo Withdrawal Plan. Here is the record of each check we would have 


sent you - each 90 days — and, the exact growth of your remaining investment: 



Your chock 

Ramainlng 


Your check 

Remaining 

Dat« 

2% quarterly 

Caah Value 

Date 

2"/o quarterly 

Caah Value 

Sept. 24,1962 

— 

S 10*000 

January 1,1966 

S448 

S 21*989 

January 1,1963 

S207 

10*175 

April 1,1966 

621 

25*576 

April 1,1963 

211 

10*363 

July 1,1966 

471 

23*102 

July 1,1963 

217 

10*851 

October 1,1966 

367 

17*992 

October 1,1963 

230 

11*300 

January 1,1967 

376 

18*462 

January 1,1964 

238 

11*880 

April 1,1967 

464 

■ 22*758 

April 1,1964 

261 

12*825 

July 1,1967 

504 

24*702 

July 1,1964 

265 

13*005 

October 1,1967 

520 

25*487 

October 1,1964 

258 

12*663 

January 1,1968 

659 

27*375 

January 1,1965 

247 

12*151 

April 1,1968 

429 

21*035 

April 1,1965 

282 

13*865 

July 1.1968 

496 

24*319 

July 1,1965 

235 

11*516 

October 1,1968 

473 

23*182 

October 1,1965 

319 

15*649 

January 1,1969 

471 

23*080 


Total Income for 75 nranthe: S 0*069 

Cash Value of remaining shares: S 23*080 


If you agree with us that our Withdrawal Plan has been a good way to have fun out of your money 
and, increase the balance, too, then send for details about investing in Capital Growth Fund! 


$ 500 (or more) starts your fully 
paid Investment 

This U.S. doilar mutual fund aggressively seeks 
capital growth. For each investment you make 
with us, the fund itself adds borrowed money. 
Also, this fund is unique in that it is an U.S. dollar 
mutual fund, registered in the Bahama Islands (tax- 
free). This helps you get all your money can earn. 


Our record of Growth 


Data 

Price per 

A $ I'OOO not Invei 


ahara 

ment waa worth 

Sept 24,1962 

S4.17 

1*000.- 

January 1,1963 

4.33 

1*038.- 

January 1,1964 

5.39 

1*292.- 

January 1. 1966 

608 

1*458.- 

January 1. 1966 

11.93 

2*860.- 

January 1. 1967 

10.86 

2*604.- 

January 1,1968 

17.46 

4*187.- 

January 1,1969 

15.96 

3*827.- 


Now ~ your family Is protected with 
Capital Growth Fund 

We offer a new and unique feature that gives 
peace of mind to Capital Growth Fund investors: 

When you open the above mentioned withdra- 
wai plan with min. USS lO’OOO, we guarantee 
that — if you should die — your heirs will receive 
no less than the full amount of your original in¬ 
vestments (up to a maximum of SIOO’OOO) regard¬ 
less of the number of payments as long as it is 
not more than 2Vo quarterly - as shown above. 

Example: You invest S lO’OOO and ieave the 
money in the Fund for 3 years. In these 3 years 
you would have withdrawn 24‘'/i (27* quarterly) in 
cash of the value of your investment. Despite these 
withdrawals we guarantee S 10'(X)0 for your heirs 
—should you die - and this at no extra costto you! 

This return on your investment to your heirs, 
if you die, is insured with the Phoenix Assurance 
Company Limited of London. 

Full details by airmail. 

I havt Itfal tccMlto U.$7DoHtn. 

CAPITAL GROWTH FUND DISTRIBUTORS AQ 

D«pt. TE 2, MuhItbachitrMte 25,8006 Ziirich/Switxtrtend. 


You can start an investment program with 
Capita) Growth Fund for S 500 or more. You can 
ad0 to it at any time. You can take all or part of 
your money out at any time at full asset value 
which is published daily In many papers. 
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EXP ORT INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING No . I- -Opportimity Germany 

"‘£300million potential 
ectra sales to Germany 

this year.” 

Will you get your share? 


The Federal Republic of Germany estimates that there is a potential 
£300 million worth of extra imports for them this year as a result of their 
reduction in the value-added tax on imports. 


SPEED is vital. All the world's exporters will be 
intensifying their sales efforts in Germany during 
the next few months. The British companies which 
will do best will be those who are already geared 
up inside Germany and able to exploit the new 


situation. If yours is such a company, with n field 
force in Germany or good local representation, use 
our product-category lists to check that you are 
not missing a special opportunity in Opportunity 
Germany. 


HOT PROSPECTS 


This list of goods offering the greatest potential was prepared 
by British commercial officers in Germany at a special 
Opportunity Germany conference. Apart from these, there is a 
continuing demand for a wide range of other consumer and 
capital goods. Call Export Intelligence for details. 


Good prospects in fastest growing industry 
for all kinds of electronic equipment, 
particularly components (trend towards 
integrated circuits), production equipment 
for components, and testing and measuring 
instruments. Specialised new techniques, 
c.g. ultrasonics, fluidics, also in demand. 
ElMtronic devices and equipment in auto¬ 
mation field for streamlining production 
and labour saving liarticularly relevant. 

Computer porlphorul miulpmont 

West Germany is Europe's largest computer 
user, with nearly 4,000 computers in opera¬ 
tion. Prospects for sales of peripheral 
equipment can be gauged by the fact that a 
further 2,000 computers will be installed in 
West Germany in the next 2 yean. 


range of family cruisers priced up to £ 3 , 000 , 
but all sizes in demand, mainly fibre-glass. 
Increase in sale of boats and home pro¬ 
duction has led to big demand for marine 
equipment and accessories. 

Luborutory and 
MiMtIfle uqulpmunt 

A large market with wide opening for 
British exports, p^ticularly in research 
institutes and universities Competition 
strong from German and American firms, 
but possibility of cost increase to German 
industry. Nudeonics and chemical analysis 
equipment in demand. 

Tough competition, but good openings for 
the most advanced, specialised equipment, 
particularly numericaliy-eontrolled machines, 

■teotro-mteilMl 


Booming demand for German pleasure 
craft is not fiiUy met by local production: 
prospects for imports buoyant. Main 
competition from Holland, France and 
Scandinavia, Trend it towwds medium- 


A good market for competitive medical and 
electro-medical equipment. German*hospi- 
tals and clinicB well provided for in funds, 
but short of staff. Equipment with, labour¬ 


saving advantages in demand. German 
competition particularly strong in X-ray 
equipment. Estimated total market worth 
£20 million in 1968 . 

Pood premooIng moehinory 

Best potential is the field of bakery, biscuit 
and confectionery equipment, including 
high-speed dough and pastry mixers. 

Pookoging moohinory 

Main opportunity is in-line equipment 
(filling, sealing and packaging), with great 
stress on afler-saies service. 


WHAT TO 00 NOW: 

For a full briefing on sales 
prospects for there and ail other 
product categories. 


Orealmat: 

I (MOMfy erteMMf€e)34U8 U\u 74578 • 


euntiM) 01428 4355 Ttlw 25091 • (Eutsm CmiUIm) 01-828 6271 Tetax 25991 
■IW061432 9321 ttli»06104»gwwgi 27575TelM 53178 ** 


Gail EXPORT 


■021-643 ani Ttim 33702 • MM 21071 Ttlix 44214 


attheSbanlofTnde 


CrilMatlUtlMtai 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Where's the nozzle 
fireman Franco? 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Firemen raced gallantly towards a blaze 
recently only to discover on arrival that 
they had lost the nozzle of their hosepipe. 
Something similar seems to have happened 
to the Spanish government. A great de¬ 
ployment of government firemen has taken 
place, but Spaniards are asking where 
the nozzle is. Instead of pointing their 
hoses at any precise target, the authorities 
.seem content to douse just about every¬ 
thing in sight. 

Officials now confirm unofficially that 
the government proclaimed a state of 
emergency primarily in order to head off 
the developing alliance between student 
activists and illegal workers’ commissions. 
The authorities think that the com¬ 
missions had been planning a major act 
of defiance, including the occupation of 
factories; with co-ordinated .student action, 
this might have produced a Paris-in-May- 
type situation. The authorities say the 
pretext was to have been opposition to the 
government’s new syndical law, and they 
show seized socialist leaflets calling for 
an initial round of demonstrations inside 
factories on January 31st. 

The government preferred to act first. 


The pressures within its ranks transfonned 
the precise police opeiRtion originally 
envisaged into a broader repressive action. 
Officials insist that repression is not the 
government’s policy for the future and 
say tliat a relaxation will be permissible 
when the hotheads have bet;n given a cold 
douche and public order ha.s b^n assured. 
They are hurt when asked whether 
the hardliners* around Admiral Carrero 
filanco, who now dominate the govern¬ 
ment, will permit any relaxation. But 
some falangists and others are openly 
denouncing the liberalisatioin experiment 
as a grave error and are saying that the 
emergency measures must be permanent. 

Estimates of the number arrested vary 
between 300 and 500. First, tlie organisers 
of the workers’ commissions and student 
groups were rounded up. Now it is the 
turn of the socialist, liberal and Christian 
Democratic professional mten—^mainly 
lawyers and professors—who support 
them. Some were released within a few 
days, some were imprisoned, and others 
were exiled to remote villageii—not an 
idyllic prospect in Castile’s har*sh winter 
or to a man with mortgage piayments to 


keep up. Subversive books by authors 
ranging from Marx to Gerald Brennan 
are being seized by police in homes and 
shops. Many telephones are tapped and 
press censorship is again severe, parti¬ 
cularly in Madrid; arrests and proceedings 
before military tribunals are unmen¬ 
tionable. 

But mild editorial arguments continue 
between rival sectors of the establishment. 
For example, the organs of the Movement 
and of the official unions justify the 
government’s action in terms of the 
** historic inability ” of the Spanish nation 
to live in harmony and freedom. The 
conservative paper Ya has replied : ” Let’s 
avoid silly generalisation. The people 
responsible for the present crisis are not 
the Spanish nation but*a tiny minority of 
agitators.” 

Most middle-class Spaniards would 
agree with Ya, Arson and violence in the 
univeisities and streets have united the 
regime’s wavering supporters as effectively 
as they reunited the wavering gaullists 
last May. A thousand turned out in Barce¬ 
lona the other day in an officially spon¬ 
sored demonstration that was less 
'pro-Franco than anti-violence. The pri¬ 
mate, Archbishop Enrique Tarancon, is an 
apolitical prelate, but the church hierarchy 
is on the whole favourable to the regime's 
declared policy of uprooting extremism, 
and most priests outside the Basque 
country and Catalonia acquiesce. In 
Madrid about 30 priests, half of them 
Jesuits, are bitterly hostile to the regime 
but the majority—including other Jesuits 
—are pro-Franco or apathetic. 

While the disorders have rallied the 
conservatives around the regime, the 
government’s heavy-handed reactions have 
won sympathy for the opposition and 
ironed out some of its partisan differences. 
The prestige of the workers’ commissions 
in Madrid, Catalonia and the north is 
high. Several thousands of workers have 
taken part in strikes and peaceful demon¬ 
strations in the Basque country as well as 
in scattered token demonstrations against 
the emeigency in Madrid. 

In this context, happenings in the 
monarchist camp appear otherworldly. 
Even the government’s critics conceae 
that in this sphere it has played its hand 
adroitly. Don Hugo Carlos has been elimi¬ 
nated with barely a peep from the once 
ferocious Carlist^ many of whom are 
now applauding the government's crack¬ 
down. bon Juan is almost eliminated, 
with only a slightly louder peep from the 
old-schod legitimists. Don Juan Carlos 
has almost eliminated legitimism, since if 
he can opt for a succession based on 



Franeo sliom vvfio*# In the taddle; diit not ajracffy idmMy 
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|)<»litiral realism rather than on aiiaelirct- 
nistir rigfhts, so can anyone else. Some 
former hUpjKirteis of Don Juan now sav 
the\ would jjiefer Don Alfonso to his 
tousin, the j;idd\, unprincipled Juan 
C!ailos. Sprinklini; salt into riionar'chi.si 
w'ounds, Don Alfonso’s father', Jaime, 
Duke of Segovia, has reminded the worki 
that he is really Spam’s king ; to demon¬ 
strate the fart he has aw^arded the Order 
of the (ioldcn Tleere to the Ainerican 
astr'onauts. 

Tor tire record, two reputahir Spanish 
doctors have reported that Creneral 
J’ranco's heart is heating at a steady 6o, 
his hl{K>d analysis ami reHexes are 
splendid, and he can outsh(K)t, outhsh and 
outwork men ao years younger. 
Monarchists are h(»ping he can still out- 
shcK)t all his generals. 

Germany 

Franz-Josef tilts 
at the treaty 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

After a hout of pleurisy, and a fortnight’s 
convalescence in the Black Forest, Herr 
Brandt is due hack at his de.sk in Bonn’s 
foreign ministry on Monday. He has 
already declared that his overriding con¬ 
cern in the next few weeks will he to 
convince the gover’nment that the time 
has come for w'est (Vrnrany to sign the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 

It looks as if the cabinet is about 
erjually divided on this i.ssue. Herr Brandi, 
too, has his doubts. But now that 
Pre.sident Nixon has made it clear 
that he is formally a.sking the Senate 
to ratify the treaty, Herr Brandt 
would like Btmn to act quickly. He and 
most other leading politicians reali.se that 
if west (iermany withholds its signature 
anv longer it will aritagonise world opinion 
and perhaps jeopardise future supplies of 
fuel for nuclear plant. Ninety states have 
alreally signed. Orrnany is the only 
abstainer both in the European Econonric 
(Community and, except for Portugal, in 
the North .Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

'Fhe clear disagreement in the cabinet 
would hardly break up the coalition in 
this latter stage of the present Bundestag’s 
life. But naturally the Social Democrat 
Willy Brandt, a candidate for the 
chancellorship, docs not want the treaty 
to become an election issue, with the 
Christian Democrats posing as the only 
true defenders of the national interest.” 

Right-wing op{x>nents of the treaty in 
its present form—everybody, including 
Herr Strauss, .swears that he approves 
of it in principle—have been a good 
deal in evidence lately. Herr Gerhard 
Stolienberg, the minister for scientific 
research, has complained of obscurities 
that might l>e exploited to the detriment 
of the German economy. Herr Rainer 
Barzel, the Christian Democrats’ leader 
in the Bundestag, declared flatly last week 
that he could not recPi^B^ic^nd that Bonn 
should .sign so long as the Soviet govern¬ 


IN'I KRNA nONL REPOR T 

ment still claimed a conqueror’s right 
to intervene in (German afTair.s. And tliis 
resentment at Mirscow’s angry hluMering 
agaiiLst Bonn lust aiitiiinn, on the .strength 
(if paragraphs 53 ami 107 of the United 
.Nations-charter, has also been voiced by 
Bruno Heck, the Clhrisiian Democratic 
Union’s secretary-general. 

But it is the redoubtable Franz-Josef 
Strauss whose opposition to the treaty is 
the most forceful, and probably the most 
effective. Herr Strauss is presenting hiiii- 
.self as the advocate of reasonable Cierinans 
in an unreasonable world. Only west 
(iermany, he is quick to point out, has 
expressly undertaken (in the Paris treaties 
of iqf)4) not to make atomic, hiobgiral 
and chemical weapons; and, contrary to 
Russian allegations (“lies,” he calls them), 
west Cicrinany has kept, and intends to 
keep, its word. To Herr Strauss the non- 
jiroliferation treaty as it stands is primarily 
a device for arranging “ the final political 
seating of the Focicral Republic at a place 
in accordance w/ith Mo.scow’s ideas.” 

In the course of an interview published 
in the Roman Catholic weekly Publik on 
January 24th, Herr Strauss observed that 
the treaty left open a .series of vital 
problems. Hr wanted to know, for 
instance, what concrete .security guarantees 
the United States would give to the non¬ 
nuclear powers; not a pledge that they 
w'oulcl defend their allies (that could he 
taken for granted), hut that they would 
not one day “ Vietnamise ” Europe, and in 
the proce.ss obliterate (iermany. Herr 
Strauss objected further that the 
American and Soviet governments might 
interpret certain parts of the treaty 
differently. He cited in particular 
obscurities concerning controls (facilitating 
industrial <£spionage ?), the right of a 
I’niled Sta tes of Europe to provide its own 
nuclear defence, and the obligation of the 
Mq)erpowers to reduce their armaments. 

Herr Brandt understands lhe.se mi.s- 
giving.s, and naturally shares some of 
them. Ilc: concedes that Washington has 
soinetimes .seemed to he more interested 
in reaching agreement with Moscow than 
in watching over the interests of its allies. 
But he denies that the treaty tends to 
perpetuate discrimination against 
Cfcrmany. He envisages that the treaty, 
which ■commits the superpowers to par¬ 
ticipate in general di.sarmanient, could be 
used to try to persuade them to keep 
their word. He sees nothing in it that 
could he used against either the Bundes- 
wehr’s use of warheads supplied by the 
United States, or of an integrated Europe's 
right to become an independent nuclear 
power should it wish to. Moscow’s claim 
to be entitled to intervene alone in 
Gennany, Herr Brandt insists, is not sub¬ 
stantiated by ^he United Nations charter. 
It is whispered in Bonn that this issue 
is now being thrashed out in direct talks 
Ijctwccn the twoT^ernments. 

The foreign minister can be expected 
to advise the government to sign the 
treaty without more ado. It is already 
too late to propose furtht!l amendments 
to the text. But il would still he |)ossihle 
for Bonn, between signature and ratifica- 
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Brandt, aftar pleurisy, before the fight 


tion, to append its own interpretation of 
certain ambiguities and to specify the 
conditions in which parliament would 
ratify. 

Those condition.s inr.ludo, first, a treaty 
between Euratom and the International 
Atomic Energy Authority in Vienna by 
which the authority would delegate to 
Euratom its powers of control in the 
common market countries and, second, 
clarification of the prohibitions on pro¬ 
duction and export to which the non¬ 
nuclear powers would be committing 
themselves. From the point of view of 
domestic politics, the tixiublc is that rati¬ 
fication will be the business of the next 
Bundestag, and all the demagoguery' of 
a general election must he gone through 
first. Some curious party intrigue wa.s af(3ot 
this week. Fhe parliamentary stale secre¬ 
tary' at the foreign ininisli-y', Gerhard 
Jahii, a Social Democrat, has publicly 
expres.sed his annoyance that two senior 
CJerman diplomats should have criticised 
the treaty at an international conference 
in Munich last weekend. The (ihristian 
Democrats are asking why Herr Jahn did 
not wait to find out exactly what the 
diplomats had said. 

Nigeria 

The melting of the 
north 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Next week the Nigerians formally open 
the Kainje dam, 700 miles up the Niger, 
which cost more than £90 million to 
build. It is a symbol of the brighter and 
better life which the federal government is 
beginning to plan for when, and if, the 
civil war comes to an end. 

The first comprehensive conference on 
Nigerian postwar reconstruction is being 
held at Ibadan towards the end of March. 
Chief Awolowo, who is the federal coni- 
inissioner for finance, recently announced 
an outline plan costing £1,150 million to 
restore damage caused by the war, and to 
help with general development. But until 
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Fly it by P.LA. 

We take the same care of our freight consignments as we do of our 
passengers. That means your cargo arrives quickly, safely-and on time. 
Give your freight the V.I.P. treatment - send it PIA. 

If you would like to know more about PIA’s cargo facilities, ring us on 
01-759 0055 or contact your usual cargo agent. 


pmTMmBmnolUL mumes 
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The Intercontinental Geneve has 400 rooms, a large heated outdoor pool, two beautiful lounges, 
rooftop supper club and famous restaurant. Typical of lnter*Continental Hotels in Europe and 
the Near East, it has complete convention facilities including simultaneous translation equipment. 




Here’s one reason why Inter-Continental 
belongs on your next business trip. 

There are 10 others in Europe and the Middle East. 

Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That's why so many of them turn to the 
comfort and convenience of lnter»Continental Hotels. 


Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants suit ail tastes. Our lounges are, invariably, 
gathering places for the world's business elite. Meeting rooms? All lnter*Continental Hotels are 
staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to Intimate group sessions. 
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the fighting ends and the country’s oil 
production climbs towards the target of 
one million barrels a day by 1970, Chief 
Awolowo’s figures remain a dream and 
the Ibadan planners only visionaries. The 
Kainje dam, on the other hand, is solidly 
there and should provide all Nigeria’s 
power needs for the next 30 years. 

Another important innovation is the 
establishment of 12 states in place of the 
four regions whose imbalance and insta¬ 
bility were the root cause of the war. Tlie 
Ibo leaders seceded within a week of 
Major-General Gowon’s 12-state decree 
in May 1967, and ever since they have 
attacked the division of their old eastern, 
region into three by claiming that the 
break-up of the preronderant north into 
six states was only a fagade and that power 
remains where it always did. But there is 
plenty of evidence already, as anyone who 
travels only between Kaduna, Kano and 
Jos can see, that the threat to southerners 
of a monolithic north is being removed. 
The new political set-up should provide 
a more powerful central government and 
a more flexible federal structure to contain 
future political and tribal squabbles. 

Dissolving the north has taken time. 
For thel first year the interim administra¬ 
tive coificil, headed by the six military 
governor, held nearly all the reins while 
its officials struggled in Kaduna trying 
to do everything six times over. But in 
April the melting process became obvious. 
A sleepy atmosphere has de.scended on the 
handsome quadrangle in Kaduna from 
where th^ Sardauna of Sokoto once ruled 
the north.’ Now there is an interim com¬ 
mon services agency with a prescribed 
lifespan of two years which supervises the 
tapering off of a dozen regional pro¬ 
grammes ranging from scholarship funds 
to eradication of the tsetse fly. Mean¬ 
while thousands of civil servants have 
scurried to the promoted market towns 
which are the new state capitals to hunt 
for accommodation. 

They have plenty of problems besides 
finding a poof. Kwara state, where 
Yonibas arc dominant, is overstocked with 
talent but desperately short of cash. On 
the other hapd) Kano state can count its. 
wealth, like the pharaohs, in pyramids— 
of groundnuts—but has no proper chan¬ 
nels of social services into which to pour 
its surplus. Only one child in 20 of 
primary school age is at school, compared 
with almost one in four in Benue Plateau, 
the largely Christian homeland of General 
Gowon and many of his original soldiers. 
But while Benue Plateau spends a third 
of its budget on recurrent school costs, 
it has virtually ao tarred roads. 

But some parts of the vacuum are 
already being filled. Yoruba teachers 
and businessmen' have flooded up from 
the west to take the place of Ibos who fled 
after the massacres in 1966. Some people 
fear they may be attacked if a new crisis 
breaks, and nowadays northerners gener¬ 
ally admit that they' prefer the franker 
Ib^ to the devious Yorubas ; but mean¬ 
while the newcomers are teing made 
welcome. 
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Three of the northern states have 
plunged into local-government reform, 
removing the police and much else from 
the hands of the old native authorities. 
Kano state had a few exciting days of 
ferment last November when the military 
governor snipped yards off the flowing 
robes of power of the four local emirs ; 
to be left with such functions as rural 
water supplies did not match their notions 
of prestige. But for the present the military 
word goes. These reforms by no means 
herald the davsm of democracy ; the new 
councillors are merely the appointees of 
the military regime and corruption has not 
yet fled tlie land. But the changing of 
the old northern guard holds out many 
promises—not least for the Ibos. 

Uganda 

Fair comment—but 
back to jail 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

Rajat Neogy, t;ditor of Transition, 
Africa’s most interesting magazine, and 
Abu Mayanja, an opposition member of 
parliament, were acquitted on charges of 
sedition in Kampala on February ist. In 
ruling that a letter of Mayanja's, pub¬ 
lished in Transition, was fair commeni on 
matters of public impoi lance, tb" ma*;is- 
trate cited Indian, British and Nigerian 
precedents ; he also quoted Erskine’s 
defence of Tom Paine in 1792. 

Mayanja was one of five critics of 
an earlier article in Transition which 
had aigued that judges ought to be 
influenced by political considerations in 
forming their judgments ; for instance, 
white mercenaries from the Congo should 
be punished more severely than would 
be legally justified by any violations of 
Uganda law they might have committed. ^ 
The article was written by one of Presi¬ 
dent Obote’s aide«. In attacking it, 
Mayanja criticised the president for not 
having Africanised Uganda’s high court, 
and the government for using laws left 
over from cxilonial days to restrict free¬ 
dom of expression and assembly. 

In spite of their victory, Mayanja and 
Neogy at once went back to jail where 
they have been detained under the 
Bu^nda emergency decree since last 
October. The magazine Transition is 
dead. Neogy cannot put it out from 
Luzira prison. If he is released, it is 
expected that he will be deported. No 
other African country seems to offer 
Transition a home where it could operate 
with sufficient freedom, and it would have 
no point outside Africa. The forum it 
provided for criticism of Uganda’s new 
constitution, of Tarzan-minded expat¬ 
riates, of African “ Elitism ” and other 
controversial subjects has been destroyed. 
The Uganda People’s Congress paper The 
People has stopped publishing critical 
articles since its English editor, Daniel 
Nelson, was replaced. 
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In spite of the denial made by Presi¬ 
dent Obote when he was in London, the 
diarges on which Neo^ and Mayanja 
are detained (which officially are secret) 
are known to be based on offensive articles 
published in Transition ; in Mayanja’s 
case they also include allegations of sub¬ 
versive Baganda activity and fomenting 
trouble among Uganda’s Moslems. A 
stu<jent at Makerere university „ has been 
detained because of a letter he publbhed 
in Transition ; according to The People, 
he has been assisting the police in investi¬ 
gating ** unbecoming writings.” 

'I’he freedom of expression that Kam¬ 
pala used to enjoy helped to make it the 
intellectual capital of east Africa. The 
repressive policy now followed by Presi¬ 
dent Obote is incomprehensible to those 
who observe how strong he is—until they 
also realise how sensitive he is. He has 
reduced Buganda feeling to what one of 
its people calls ’’latent antagonism” ; this 
itself is dying as the Baganda try to find 
government jobs. He has reduced his 
parliamentary opposition to ineffectual 
fragments ; no alternative leader with a 
real power base and popular appeal is 
visible. Ironically, in view of his 
willingness to use repressive measures, he 
has opened up more channels of commu¬ 
nication between government and people 
than have many other African presidents. 

President Obote’s strenj^h has not made 
him able to ignore criticism, especially 
from intellectuals like Makerere’s star 
political scientist, Ali Mazrui, who is a 
Kenyan. The president is also very 
sensitive about any suggestions of foreign 
'interference. He was infuriated by foreign 
appeals on behalf of Neogy, who is him¬ 
self an Asian non-citizen according to a 
new interpretation of the Uganda rules. 
According to Mr Obote, the only time in 
four years that the late Ugandan ambas¬ 
sador in Bonn was summoned to the 
foreign inini.stry at a high level was to 
learn of flerr Willy Brandt’s personal 
interest in Neogy. 
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Mozombi(pie 

Death of an 
untypical guerrilla 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Dr Eduardo Mondlane, president of the 
Mozambique Liberation Front (Frelimo), 
who was assassinated in Dar-es-Salaain 
on Monday, was once described as 
“ Portugal’s most wanted man.” Yet in 
many ways the soft-spoken -intellectual 
who abandoned his textbooks in order 
to lead a violent liberation war did not fit 
the traditional image of the ** freedom 
fighter.” 'I'his in part explains his violent 
death in a beach bungalow on the edge 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The exact circumstances of his death 
are ob.scure and may always remain so. 
But the police who are reconstructing the 
assassination believe that the killer may 
have planted a bomb in a chair where 
Dr Mondlane normally sat when he went 
to the house of an American friend so 
that he could work in peace and quiet. 
There is little doubt that in the seven 
years .since he founded Frelimo, Dr 
Mondlane had made many enemies. 
Inevitably, suspicion has fallen either on 
Pide, the Portuguese police intelligence 
agency, or on dissident Mozambiquans. 
In the middle of last year on two consecu¬ 
tive days dissidents stormed Frclimo’s 
headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam in a 
hid to eject Dr Mondlane’s followers ; 
in a bloody pitched battle one of 
lYelirno’s central committee was killed. 

With the Mondlane umbrella gone, 
there is of course now a danger of ideo¬ 
logical splits within Frelimo. The two 
logical contenders for the succession are 
Uria Simango, the vice-president, who is a 
Methodi.st minister and is reported to be 
sympathetic to Peking, and the foreign 
minister, Marcclino dc Santos, a mulatto 
and A one-time Paris left-bank poet who 
is Moscow-orientated. But both are fully 
aware of the need for unity. 

For Tanzania Dr Mondlane’s assassina¬ 
tion is a l^itter blow. In spite of its 
deceptively tranquil atmosphere, Dar-es- 
Salaam is the home of the African libera- 
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tion conunittee and the headquarters of 
seven liberation fronts. And for the 
African liberation cause generally Dr 
Mondlane's death will have profound 
effects. He had become an international 
personality whose friendships crossed the 
barriera of ideology and colour. With his 
detennination to pursue a non-aligned 
policy wherever he could find friends, he 
had come to be the foremost ambassador- 
at-large for Africa’s guerrilla movements. 

Arabs 


Arafat in command 

In New York this week the search for 
a peaceful solution to the Arab^lsraeli 
conflict was intensified by President 
Nixon's acceptance of a French proposal 
for four-power talks at the United 
Nations. Russia and Britain had already 
accepted. The aim is to find some way 
of strengthening the UN's patient, ineffec¬ 
tive efforts at mediation. But first the four 
powers have to agree among themselves 
what should, (ind what can, be done to 
prevent the Middle East's steady march 
to another war. In Cairo the Palestin¬ 
ians, the people most rigorously opposed 
to a peaceful solution, which they see as 
ignoring their interests and side-stepping 
the basic cause of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
have been holding a meeting of their 
own. But probably neither they, nor 
the Israelis who also bitterly fear an 
“imposed solution/^ have much cause to 
worry about a sudden outbreak of peace. 
Our Beirut correspondent reports: 
Palestinian politics have the stubbornness 
of all expatriate politics. The snags in the 
Palestinian national assembly, just held 
in Cairo, had been looming during months 
of wrangling over representation. But 
even if it was not the .shot in the arm the 
public wanted, it was not wholly ar 
failure. It managed to elect a new execu¬ 
tive committee effectively controlled for 
the first time by a fighter—Yassir Arafat, 
the Fatah leader. One advantage of this 
is that fighters do not have to sound as 
Ijelligerent as politicians do. 

In blissful ignorance of the nature of 
politicians, many unpolitical Palestinians 
had hoped for a miraculous last-minute 
welding of all active groups. This would 
have liad a galvanising effect on Arab 
opinion and the need for it must have 
been the basi.s for much subtle bargain¬ 
ing : Fatah calculating that the Popular 
Front could not afford to be left out ; the 
Popular Front sure that Fatah, having 
thrown in its lot with the Palestine Liber¬ 
ation Organj.sation, could not afford to 
leave the Popular Front out. 

Both were wrong. I’he Popular Front 
and the PLO's army (the PLA) stayed 
away, even though tlicy feared the Fatah 
takeover that their absence made a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. The Popular Front had 
been alloted 12 seats to Fatah’s 33 ; 
the PLA got only six. Paid for by the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation but 
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immobilised in Syria under Syrian com¬ 
mand, the PLA has been in a state of 
semi-mutiny for months. 'Fhere have been 
hints that its officers are too used to the 
easy life. 

I'he Popular Front’s objection to the 
a.sseiTibly was not merely the unequal 
representation. Its members would have 
preferred a broad federation of all the 
active groups on an equal footing and 
without using the PLO as a framework. 
In their view, the PLO i.s too much the 
offspring of the Arab League to be able 
to represent Palestinians properly. But the 
Popular Front itself is now split three 
ways : a non-political fighting group and 
two political wings, one m^erate, one 
extreme marxist. Nothing could better 
illustrate the dangers of ideological hair¬ 
splitting. 

In any case the Popular Front’s objec¬ 
tion to the PLO has lieen made; obsolete 
by Fatah’s virtual takeover- -four 
members and the chairinan 5 ?hip of the ii- 
man executive committee. Whatever the 
PLO’s legitimacy is worth, it has descen¬ 
ded with its problems upon the nouveau 
riche dynamism of Fatah. In fact the 
PLO has never l)ecn more than a facade. 

The weaknesses of tlic old PLO cannot 
easily be by-passed ; they are endemic 
to the Palestinian situation. 'Fhe groups 
are limited in their freedom of action by 
their dependence on the host Arab states. 
Even with more bases in Israeli-occupied 
territory, there cannot be independence. 
This has been recognised in the dc 
facto agreements between commandos 
and Arab governments. 

* What gives the Palestinians their 
present bargaining leverage is the popular¬ 
ity of the resistance movement. While 
continued Israeli occupation, together 
with Israel’s policy of retaliation, guar¬ 
antees the escalation of resistance senti¬ 
ment, the groups arc looking for a way of 
making their mass support more effective. 
This needs oi^anisers and clear objectives. 
It also means that the new executive 
should take over jobs that other organisa¬ 
tions have done badly or not at all. 

This is an important factor. Obligatory 
visits to Cairo, Damascus and Baghdad 
consume a lot of time. Even more time- 
consuming are the Palestinian village 
pump politics, disputes and reconciliations 
that no disaster can stop. Fatah, up to 
now, has shown a distaste for ideological 
disputes. A member of the much more 
politically active Popular Front gives this 
as the explanation of its universal pop¬ 
ularity : ’’Fatah is a blank sheet. Anyone 
may write on h what he wants.” iBut 
avoiding ideological commitments does 
not necessarily eliminate politics. 

The new committee will now try either 
to bring in the dissident groups or some¬ 
how neutralise their hostility. One of its 
problems is the presence on the committee 
of members of the Syrian-supported 
Saiqa group. Saiqa is suspected of having 
been sponsored by the Syrians simply as 
a means of keeping tabs on the other 
groups. Egypt has its own paper com¬ 
mando organisation too, but this was not 
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represented at the assembly. 

A member of the inarxist wing of the 
Arab Nationalist Movement recently 
accused the Arab governments of using 
the resistance movement to get better 
peace terms. Yet when President Nasser 
opened the Palestinian assembly he gave 
his blessing to Palestinian rejection of a 
peaceful settlement. 'I'his is the ambiguity 
at the heart of the Palestinian problem : 
how far are Palestinian aims compatible 
with the interests of other Arabs ? 


India 

The man who 
swung the south 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

I'or South India’s I'amils, the death on 
Feijruary ;^jrd of Mr C. N. Annadurai, the 
chief minister of Madras, has been as 
traumatic an experience as Mr Nehru’s. 
Four died in stampedes around his bier, 
and another 28 mourners perished when 
a bridge girder knocked them off their 
perch on top of a Madras-lx>und train. 
'I'liis rash of accidental deaths was a sad 
but apposite epitaph for a man who spent 
the last years of his life tr>ing to calm 
the passions he himself had worked up. 

Death, as Mrs Cvandhi stiid, took him 
when he had still so much more to give. 
Indeed he had. not only to the Tamils 
but al.so to India as a whole. He seemed 
to have worked out a lialance lietween 
regionalism and national purpo.se. Soon 
after he liecame chief minister of Madras 
m 1967 he l)egan l(K)king for ways t(» 
lemove the frictions that mar relations 
between New Delhi and the states. His 
aim, as he often said^ was to consolidate 
India's unity—a far cry from the demand 
for independence fur south India that 
his party, the Dravida Munnetra Kaz> 
liagarn (I)MK), had originally voiced. 

How did Mr Annadurai, a secessionist 
in the ifoo.s, turn into a pillar of Indian 
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unity in the 1960s ? 'The answer lies in 
the ability .shown by the Indian political 
system to accommodate rcl)cls in the 
structure of pcjwer. This procejjs of 
accommodation was well under way by 
1962, when the DMK won almost a 
quarter of the seats in the Madras legis¬ 
lative assembly. The headway it was 
making obliged the (Jongress party in 
Madras to take a stronger stand on the 
Hindi language issue and other states' 
rights problems. 

In point of fact Congress al.so tcxik over 
the DMK's anti-Brahmin plank, from 
which that party’s secessionism Ix^gan. 
'The Brahmins, according to DMK 
mythology, were aliens who had come in 
from the Aryan north. Although a small 
minority, they had gained a monopoly 
of power—in tenns of their preponder¬ 
ance in government .serv'ice, politics and 
education—which the party was .seeking 
to break. Ironically, (Congress tilted the 
balance against the Brahmins so far that 
.some of them turned in despair to the 
DMK. This transformation in the 
Congress party's jiositioii .should lie seen 
as the second half of the process of accom¬ 
modation by which the DMK has Ijeen 
almost tamed. 

What remains of its iconoclasm is still 
worrying, especially now that Mr 
Annadutai’.« restraining influence will lie 
missing. Kven while in command, he 
.sometime.s found it difficult to keep control 
of the students who were the mainstay (»f 
hi.s party's power. Their resentment of 
•New Delhi's language policy led them to 
set up a “ Tamil liberation council ” last 
year. Succes.sors who lack his chari.sma 
and are plagued bv in-fighting within 
the party will be less able to cope with 
“ .student power.” As it i.s, there are two 
clear-cut trends within the DMK, one 
leaning to the left, the other to the right, 
and last Augu.st the leaders of the two 
factions contended for control when the 
party held organisational elections. 

The party was finding it hard to recon¬ 
cile it.s .slogans with its performance in 
office. If the functioning of its government 
in Madras becomes even more paraly.sed 
by internal di.s.sensions, disenchantment 
with it could come very swiftly. Its disin¬ 
tegration may remove the restraint on 
extremism which had l)ecome built into 
the party as it was absorbed in the 
structure of power. In this important 
sen.se Mr Annadurai’s death is indeed, as 
the Times of India said, a national loss. 


Thailand 

New deal with the 
same old aces 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

After t^n years, of military rule the I'hais 
go to the polls on February loth to chose 
• 2 \(j meniliers of a houscia>f representatives. 
In .spite of niushr(K)ming parties and an 
energetic cafupaign, nof)ody doubts the 
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outcome. The government party—the 
hastily constructed United Thai People's 
party—and its allies among the indepen¬ 
dents will take the majority of the seats. 
The council of ministers, headed by 
Marshal Thanom K'ittikachorn and the 
minister of the interior, (^ncral Prapa.s 
Charusathiara, will continue to rule. 

The new constitution (the eighth in 35 
years of limited monarchy) finally came 
into force last June after six years of 
discussiion. There was talk of American 
pressure, but it seems unlikely that the 
United States did more than give strong 
support to the idea. It is even possible 
that some of the .soldiers wanted a con¬ 
stitution that would improve their inter¬ 
national image and might help to combat 
subversion. South Vietnam's elections 
in 1967 also had their effect: if they could 
1^ held in the midst of a war, the 'I'hais 
did not want to lag behind. 

The military government of course 
holds all the cards. The UTPP has the 
money, the oi'ganisatioii and alx)ve ail 
the power to offer its supporters a chance 
to be on the winning side. It has exploited 
this to attract a wide variety of indi¬ 
viduals. Marshal Thanom and General 
Prapas have each been recruiting sup¬ 
porters, and the outcome of the election 
could further polarise the military estab- 
li.shment and bring about a clash between 
the two leaders. Personalities will count 
more than platforms. Candidates will be 
elected liccause they are men of influence 
in their areas. As a result, the UTPP is a 
hodge-podge of separate groups which 
already show divLsive tendencies. 

But the government party is not 
expected to get an overall majority in the 
house. It will need the support of 
independents and pos.sibly of other parties, 
and much effort i.s being put into securing 
this support. Independents—who could 
win as many as 80 seat.s—are as susceptible 
to the temptations of being on the govern¬ 
ment side as are the UT PP politicians. 

Of the other parties, only the long- 
established Democrats have any hope of 
denting the government position. T'hey are 
led by Mr Seni Piainoj, who formed the 
Free Thai inovcinenl against the Japanc.se 
in the war. Bangkok is a Democrat strong¬ 
hold. UTPP rallies in the city have even 
had to put up with stone-throwing and 
a strangely tolerant police. In the 
Bangkok municipal elections last Septem¬ 
ber, the Democrats took 22 out of 24 
places. If Thais voted for parties rather 
than people, the D^iocrats would have 
a better chance: they are critical of cor¬ 
ruption, and they want a constitution 
along the lines of the liberal 1949 one, 
with ministers chosen fh>iii and responsible 
to the national assembly, and an elected 
senate. Of the somewhat feeble left-wing 
parties, the People's party and the 
Economist United Front, which are lx)th 
.strongest in the troubled and under¬ 
developed north-east, have made an issue 
of the American air bases, the *' red-haired 
babies" and other such aspects of the 
American, presence. They are expected 
to win a few seats. 

Continued on page ;// 
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**rm the most 
important man 
inthewortd 



Comfort. Splendid food. Pretty and efficient 
hostesses. And service with a smile. That’s what 
I like about flying SAS. 

You won’t find SASpitality in the dictionary, 
but a lot of people talk about it. Enthusiastically. 




GENEHAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 


Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London—01-734 4020, Bristol—0272 292139. Birmingham—021-643 4778/9 
Manchester—061-832 8431. Newcastle—0632 21544. Glasgow—041-248 5832. 005811^779318. 
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British Trade 
and Investment in 
Latin America 


The Economist 
Akherica Latina 


A Mrv»y to be published, in Spanish, in the Latin American 
edition of The Economist on March 5th, to 
coincide with the British Industrial Exhibition, S 80 Paulo, 
Brazil, March Sth—16th. 
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There's quite a gulf 
between you and Sam 

...but you'd be surprised 
how he can bridge it 

Sam Collet has a head for heights. He's a Foreman Erector-one 
of the brightest in the business, and one of Wards' key men 
when it comes to the erection of structural steelwork. His job 
is to translate a blue print into hard steel facts —and he's cert¬ 
ainly a master at that, but we doubt if even Sam realises just 
what's gone into preparing his blue print. Supporting Sam are 
the designers and fabricators whose knowledge of such com¬ 
plexities as mechanics and dynamics, cantilever and lattice 
girder work have made it all possible in the first place. Buildings, 
crane gantries, bridges, bunkers-all are within the scope of 
Wards, within Sam's scope. Contact Wards, and get Sam to 
work on your next structural steel job. 

Structural steelwork - another of the 
many ways Wards serve industry 



THE 

WARD GROUP 


Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield. 

London Office: Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.W.1. 
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BOLSA opened 
in Brazil February 1 


You'd expect nothing less. The Bank of London & South America 
■ have spent over a century being the only British bank with its own 

branches in Latin America—with 14 branches in fast-growing Brazil alone. Come and see us on 
Stand 2. 


This is how we can help you. With advice about the Brazilian markets. With guidance on financing 
exports. With help in the introduction of new capital and the formation of local companies. We've 
plenty of experience in Brazil—over 100 years! 

Don't be misled by our name either. We aren't just Britain's only bank in Latin America. 

We're also well established in Spain, Portugal, and the United States. 

We'll tell you more on Stand 2. 


we ll be at the BiE* 

March 5-16 

Bolsa International Banking Group, Stand 2. 

'^The British Industrial Exhibition, March 5-16, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


A 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 

HMd Office 40-66 Queen Victoria Street London^ E.C.4. Tel: 01 -248 9822 

lienk of London & South America: Argentina. Br^zil. Chile. Paraguay. Peru. Uruguay. France, Portugal. Spain. U.K.. U.S.A. 

of London & Montreal: Bahamas, Colombia. Ecuador; El Salvador, Guatemala. Honduras. Jamaica. Nicaragua. Panama. Trinidad. 
Illpfour Williamson & Co. Ltd.: Export and international financeLiCompany with representation throughout Latin America, also 
ughout Europe and in New York and many other countries. 
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Continued from page 26. 

It is the internal issues that count most. 
Insecurity, lack of rural development and 
corruption are held against the govern¬ 
ment, which for its part claims credit 
for I’hailarid’s present prosperity. On 
foreign policy nearly everyone takes a 
vague and cautious line. The Economist 
United Front has, however, spoken out for 
recognition of communist China and 
against “ unjust and unequal international 
commitments ’*—which presumably refers 
to I'hailand's participation in Seato and 
in the Vietnam war. 

How many of the 15 million Thais 
eligiljle to vote will actually go to the 
polls ? In spite of an impressive and 
expensive government campaign to make 
people aware of the elections—a com¬ 
petition for a stirring marching song, tour¬ 
ing information units, 5 million b(X)klets, 
6 million cards listing voting rights— 
many people seem apathetic. In the last 
national election, in 1957, there was a 
turnout of 44 per cent. Last year’s 
Bangkok municipal elections attracted 
less than ao per rent. Urban interest now 
appears higher, but in the countryside 
many people will vote only because they 
have been told to. 

As f(^r manipulation, it is generally felt 
that the government has little need to 
rig the elections. It has been alleged that 
the UTTP has been buying votes ; it is 
certain that there have been unpaid-for 
government plugs on television stressing 
Thailand's progress over the last few 
years. And there is a rumour that troops 
are being brought into Bangkok, perhaps 
to swell the government party’s voting 
strength there. 

When the results are in—brought by 
elephant or helicopter from the remoter 
area.s—the real basis of power will still 
be in the army. 'Fhe new parliament will 
not be a force. It may embarrass the 
government by voicing criticism ; it will 
complicate the situation ; but it is not 
expected to change it. Even if the lower 
house's powers were not limited by the 
constitution (on important issues it votes 
jointly with the appointed, though not 
always compliant, senate, which has only 
25 per cent fewer members), it would still 
l)e the soldiers whose support is ncce.ssary 
for any ruler of Thailand. 

Malaysia 

Give us jets too 

Quite a few eyebrows have been raised 
by repeated rumours that Malaysia is 
going to buy i6 French Mirage jets at a 
cost of $20 million. It is not clear whether 
the plan (originally conceived by the 
prime minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
without the knowledge of his deputy, Tun 
Abdul Kazak, or his finance minister, Tun 
I'an Siew Sin) would involve buying direct 
from France, or whether the planes might 
be manufactured under licence in Austra¬ 
lia. Malaysia is also considering the 
Canadian CF-5 version of the American 
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Freedom Fighter. The three possible 
British fighters have all been ruled out: 
the Harriers, technically the most suit¬ 
able, becau.se the RAF needs all those 
available until 1971 ; the Lightnings be¬ 
cause they are far too complex and very 
expensive ; the Hunters becau.se they are 
sui)sonic and .secondhand. 

But why do the Malaysians want jet 
fighters anyway ? They are concerned 
naturally with filling the gap left hy the 
withdrawal of British forces ; and after 
1971, with the possibility that neither 
Australia nor New Zealand will keep 
army or air force units at Butterworth on 
the coast opposite Penang, or at Terendak 
Camp in Malacca. New Zealand at pres¬ 
ent has one medium-range transport 
squadron and part of an infantry battalion 
stationed in West Malaysia ; Australia has 
two squadrons of Mirages as well as army 
units. 

But the Malaysian government is not 
conccnied so much with the air defence 
of West Malaysia as with East Malaysia, 
which means Sarawak and Sabah. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman offered to postpone the 
purcha.se of fighters until after 1971 if 
Britain would keep two squadrons on the 
island of Labuati, off the coast of Sabah. 
The British government has not replied 
to this suggestion. 

When the Tunku talks about 
“ enemies from the outside and from 
within,” the outside ” refers primarily 
to the Philippines. ’Fhe Philippines have 
a long-$tanaing claim to Sabah (formerly 
North Borneo) which they claim was 
leased, but never ceded, to what became 
the British North Borneo Company by 
the Sultan of Sulu in 1878. Solution of 
the problem is remote, to say the least, 
for the Malaysians are paten^ unwilling 
to acknowledge the claim. They accuse 
the Philippines of buzzing Malaysian 
ships inside their territorial waters and 
infringing Malaysian air-space. 

The Philippines are supplied with 
American Sabre jets, which are far 
superior to anything that Malaysia pos¬ 
sesses. The Malaysians have sent delega¬ 
tions to both Thailand and Taiwan to 
examine the potential of the Sabre jet for 
their own use. Preoccupied with possible 
aggression from the Philippines, they are 
determined to provide themselves with the 
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physical means of preventing it. Yet the 
Philippines are in no position to launch 
an attack on Sabah even if they wanted 
to. Meanwhile warning noises have lieen 
heard from America, anxious to avoid the 
.start of an arms race in south-east Asia. 
Internal security is a much more import¬ 
ant i.ssue for Malaysia than external 
aggression ; the same is true for the Philip¬ 
pines. 

How is the Tunku going to provide for 
thjc jets without sabotaging his finance 
minister's budget ? The allocation for 
defence is already up £5^ million to £36 
million, a full 10 per cent of the Malay¬ 
sian gross national product. One way out 
could possibly come from France, which 
has extended a 200 million franc credit 
for economic development. Sixteen 
Mirages would cost $20 million, or 100 
million francs. France might po.ssibly 
allow the purchase of the Mirages to fall 
into the context of “ economic ” aid. A 
I'rench delegation is arriving in Kuala 
Lumpur later this month to discuss the 
sale. 

Iraq 

Wolf, wolf 

This is to eoBfirn that ws.hsTS bannstf and 
eonflsoatad the follovlng:* 

Tha Beeaoniat 16 . 11.66 



We appreciate the Iraqi censor’s courtesy 
in inionning us of the ban ; usually we 
hear of such things only indirectly. But 
it is still a little puzzling. We under¬ 
stand the ban on our issue of December 
7th, which included a report on Iraq under 
the heading “Bloody country.’' But what 
was wrong on November i6th ? The only 
article on Middle Eastern affairs 
described, we think with understanding, 
the relationship between Jordan and the 
fedayeen. Gould it have been the crack 
at one commando leader who was not 
only bad hat but Baathist ? Or could the 
Iraqi censor have felt his countrymen’s 
appetites were being attacked in the 
sentence : “The Iraqi and Saudi troops 
still stationed in the country wolf up 
the grocers’ stocks ” ? 

In any case we would like to save the 
Iraqi censor the trouble of informing us 
that this week’s issue, and last week’s 
which included our opinion on the public 
hanging of alleged spies, have been 
banned. But we note with interest that 
Iraq’s long-time and respected ambassador 
to the United Nations, Mr Adnan 
Pachachi, is believed to have found that 
he could no longer defend his present 
government’s position. Iraqi officials .say 
he is on holiday ; other, and perhaps more 
reliable, reports say that he has resigned 
and is i(X)king for a new job—out of 
Iraq. 
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Vietnam 

The peasants can 
keep the land 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 

Within the next few weeks President 
Thieu is expected to announce a new 
decree recognising the rights of a j^easant 
to whom the National Liberation Front 
has allocated land. At present, when the 
government “pacifies” a former NLF 
area, the previous farmer ran arrive in 
the wake of the government forces and 
turn out the sitting tenant if the holding 
is smaller than five hectares (12.35 acres) 
—^and most of them are. As American 
advisers have pointed out for some time, 
such eviction.s are hardly the way to win 
hearts and minds. In late September, the 
president took matters into his own hands 
and declared that tenants appointed by 
the NT..F could expect a better deal in 
future when their areas returned to 
government control. 'The new decree will 
give formal effect to the president’s state¬ 
ment, but its real success in coping more 
fairly with Vietnam’s land tenure prob¬ 
lems will depend on the extent to which it 
becomes known and applied. 

I'he NLF has moved carefully, anxious 
not to alienate niiddle*class elements, but 
it has handed out enough land to present 
the South Vietnamese government with 
a formidable problem. Should it allow 
the old owners—often small farmers who 
have fled to the towns—to return, or 
should it seek to gain the support of the 
new occupants ? American advisers would 
like to see rival claims solved on the spot 
by village land committees. President 
Thieu has apparently decided that the 
best thing is to have a moratorium : no 
rents to be collected, no taxes required, 
and the owner to be encouraged to sell 
to the sitting tenant. 

A further problem for the government 
is to get rid of the huge acreage of land 
it now owns itself. Before 1963 President 
Diem set a ceiling on rents and insisted 
on written contracts between landlord 
and tenant. He also took over French- 
owned estates and made it illegal for 
anyone to hold more than 100 hectares 
(247 acres) of land. The law was not 
rigorously applied, but all large private 
holdings disappeared and the government 
acquired 682,000 hectares—or about 35 
per cent of all rice-growing land in South 
Vietnam. Less than half of this has 
been redistributed and very few of the 
farmers have permanent tides to their 
land. As much as 224,000 hectares have 
gone out of production, some of it because 
of neglect but most of it either because 
the Vietcong are in control or because 
the land has become a frec-fire zone and 
too daottrous to cultivate. 

Thg) Americans have contributed $3 
milUte ^ speed up the distribution of 
th^wif^mment land. The aim is to get 
the diltribution out of the hands of fre- 
quendy corrupt and lethargic provincial 


officiab into those of village officials. As has pushed up rents in some areas well 
one American adviser commented : “ Here beyond the legal limit of 25 per cent of 
i.s a subject that villagers really know the main crop. In some places landlords 
about. If they can succeed in anything, have been unable to collect any rents and 
they can succeed in land administration.” in others the NLF has simply given the 
The right of tenant farmers to buy the land to landless farmers, 
land ii being well publicised. They pay Like almost everything the government 
about £14 a hectare spread over 12 years, does in the countryside, land refonn is 
which usually amounts to less than their part of a political oattle with the NLF. 
previous rent. According to the Americans, It has adopted the NLF slogan "land 
fanners associate such payments with firm to the tiller ” and much of its policy 
ownership. echoes the NLF programme. Success will 

In dealing with the remaining private depend on its ability to cut through red 
landlords, the government could either tape and get land quickly and securely 
lower, from 100 hectares to say 20, the into the farmers’ hands. Security is the 
maximum legal size of rice farms, or it key: security from attack, from the 
could, as the Americans would like, extortions of landlords, from the bullying 
encourage a voluntary purchase scheme of local officials—and from alternating 
ior tenants. The scarcity of secure land Saigon and NLF control. 

France 

The general meets his Quebec 
and tries to bribe it 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

When spring comes Frenchmen will once 
again go to the polls. They will be a.sked 
whether they approve the setting up 
in France's 21 economic regions of semi- 
elected assemblies which will gradually 
be given extended powers and re.sources. 
T'hey will also be asked whether they agree 
to a complete overhaul and downgrading 
of France’s upper chamber, the senate. 
Two questions, though only one possible 
answer—yes or no—in keeping with the 
strange logic of a referendum. 

The actual date of the referendum 
has still to be .set, but March 23rd is 
tipped in Paris as almost certain. The full 
texts of the two projects have still to be 
published, probably next week. But 
General de Gaulle hiriKself confinned that 
the referendum will be held in the spring 
in a speech during his Breton tour. 

This Breton tour was eventful by 


gaullist standards. In Rennes and Brest 
a few hundred youngsters disturbed the 
traditional ceremonies with cries of '* .set 
Brittany free.” The importance of such 
incidents should not be exaggerated. More 
worrying for the general was the fact 
that die crowds were neither as big nor 
as enthusiastic as in the past. Brittany, 
predominantly rural. Catholic and con¬ 
servative, is gaullist territory, at least 
electorally. Except for wavering Brest, the 
general did not visit the pockets of leflish 
opposition (around St Brieuc, Ciuinganip 
Morlaix as well as around Nantes and St 
Nazairc in outer Brittany wliich are not 
included in the Breton economic region). 

But Brittany is in a way France's 
Ireland, once the provider of maids, still 
the supplier of mainly unskilled labour. 
With about 2.4 million inhabitants, Brit¬ 
tany now has a smaller population than 
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a contribution to progress 


From the first manned free balloon 
flight in 1783 to the controlled 
power and performance of a Con¬ 
corde, the accumulated skills and 
experience of innumerable engineers 
and technicians have achieved near- 
miraculous progress in the field of 
aviation. 

New horizons mean new demands 
for higher - performance alloys; 
above all for the many materials in 
which nickel contributes to strength, 
long life, resistance to heat and cor¬ 
rosion. Nickel-containing alloys re¬ 
sulting from International Nickel's 
world-wide research and develop¬ 
ment programme have already made 
a lasting contribution to modern 
technology, and especially to the 
aeronautical industry. Nickel-and 
International Nickel-will continue 
to keep pace with progress. 



INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 
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10,800 SIMULTANEOUS 
CONVERSATIONS 

a new dimension in teiecommunications 

AT ERICSSON 

An advanced carrier transmission 
system quadruples the telephone traffic 
formerly possible over 
a single pair of coaxial cables 


Progress in telecommunications 
manufacturing means more than 
new switching systems or the de¬ 
sign of attractive new instruments. 

With Ericsson's latest carrier 
equipment — the first of its type in 
the world —J 0,800 subscribers 
will be able to talk to 10,800 other 
subscribers at the same time over 
a single coaxial pair in a long dis¬ 
tance cable/ Less than a decade 
ago the maximum number of 
simultaneous conversations was 
2,700. 

This progress is the result of 
continuing research and develop¬ 
ment to miniaturize carrier trans¬ 
mission equipment and improve 
its reliability. 

Wherever new techniques and 
new equipment can show the way 
to better service, Ericsson con¬ 
tinues to open new dimensions in 
the expanding field of telecom¬ 
munications. 

* In carrier telephony, each convert 
aation Is transmitted over a sep^ 
arate wavelength. 




UM ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 


STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN 

43 plants on%lDur continents / Serving customers throughout the world 
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a century ago. During that period, how¬ 
ever, more than a iiiilhun Bretons 
emigrated. Paris is by far the biggest 

Breton" town. Brittany is still pre¬ 
dominantly rural, with over a third of its 
manpower working on the land. It is 
also overcrowded ; the size of the average 
fanii (11 hectares) is much smaller than 
for France as a whole (iB hectares). It 
needs more industry, more infrastructure 
and more roads, since the handicap of it.s 
remoteness has been aggravated by the 
common market. 

Attention was focused on Breton dis¬ 
content recently not I)ecaLise of its rioting 
young fanners but because of terrori.sm 
and the uncovering of a network of the 
FLB (Front dc Liberation de la Bretagne), 
which included several Catholic priests. 
Autonomists have been discredited in 
Brittany because they flirted with the 
German.s during the (Kcupation in a 
region where the Resistance was strong. 
It is therefore significant that the local 
reaction towards the arrested men was not 
really hostile. It is a sign of di.scontent. 
There was also an echo of the events of 
last May in the comment : “ You don't 
get anything without hghting for it.” 

The general's journey ended well in 
Quiinper. He confirmed some promi.ses 
of economic aid. He cleverly countered 
the autonomists by reminding his audience 
that Brittany had been liberated 25 years 
ago. He even quoted his uncle (“ Barz 
(diaries avro c’Hall *'), who was a great 
expert in (Celtic languages. 'I'he natives 
did not quite understand, but it was fun. 
Yet the only piece of real news to come 
out of the general’s tour was the 
announcement of the referendum. 

I'he French administration is still basi¬ 
cally what it was in Napoleon's time. In 
spite of the resi.stance of Jacobin guardians 
of “ national unity,” it has been felt for 
a long time that something should be 
done alx>ut its excessive centralisation ; 
see the next article. As long ago as 
iqbo the largest administrative units, the 
departments, were regrouped into 2i 
economic regions. J'hese are now to be 
given .semi-elected assemblies. Three-fifths 
of their members will be elected indirectly 
by universal suffrage ; they will in fact be 
elected by the representatives of local 
councils, 'i'he remaining two-fifths will be 
the delegates of labour and employers’ 
unions, of chambers of commerce and 
of universities. Only the elected members 
will have a full vote. The voting of the 
experts will be purely indicative. A 
measure will he approved at once if it 
obtains a majority of both groups of niem- 
l^rs. If only the elected members are in 
favour, the assembly will have to vote 
again, after a delay of at least 24 hours. 

More is known alK>ut the procedure 
of the regional assembly than about its 
projected powers. The assembly will be able 
to deal with regional problems of educa¬ 
tion, health, housing and transport. It 
will probably be allowed to float loans. 
But what will its resources be ? Will 
it levy its own taxes or be guaranteed the 
proceeds ot a national tax ? How will 
.state subsidies be apportioned and national 


wealth redistributed To all these ques¬ 
tions the answer still i.s: let us hurry very 
slowly. 

Gradualism is not the only guaiantee 
that M. Jeanneney, the mini.ster of state 
in charge of the reform, i:an offer the 
jacobins who are try ing to raise the ghost 
of federalism. The slate will preserve its 
executive powers. All decisions will l>e 

prepared and carried out by a regional 
prefect, appointed by the government.'' 
The asscmoly will not be elected by 
universal suffrage. It will not be allowed 
to deal with politics or extra-regional 
matters. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. But regionalisation as such will lie 
popular. Indeed, it could easily have been 
atrried through parliament. But it was 
thought wiser to link regional reform with 
the reform of the senate and present both 
to the public in the smiie package. 

In 1876, the conservative authors of the 
constitution of the Third Republic wanted 
a strong senate as an insurance against 
the reforming zeal of the lower chamber. 
After the war, the Fourth Republic dra.s- 
tically reduced its powers. In 1958 the 
gaullists, while not giving back to tlie 
senate its right to x-elo all legislation, 
re.stored some of its powers and prestige. 
But they did it on the wn)ng assumption, 
that of 1B76, In practice the .senate, with 
its indii-ect suffrage, put up a better resis¬ 
tance than the national assembly to the 
gaullist wave. For the last six or seven 
years, it has been a thorn in the flesh of 
the regime. 

In addition to the senate, France has 
an economic and social council, an 
assembly which prepares worthy reports 
but has only an advisory function. It is 
now pn)posed to merge the two. Here 
again, two-thirds of the members will he 
elected thmugh indirect suffrage, as 
senators always have been, though the 
bias in favour of rural areas will be 
reduced. The remaining third will be^ 
selected as in the regional assemblies.' 
They will be roughly the equivalents of 
the present economic councillors. 11 is 
proposed that all “economic, serial 
and cultural “ bills, but not the political 
ones, should have their first reading in 
this second chamber. 

Upjjcr house is no longer the appro¬ 
priate word. The senate will lose a gtxxi 
deal of it.s remaining powers of initiation, 
amendment and even delay. Its head will 
cease to be the 'second dignitary in the 
country who acts as president of the 
republic if a vacancy should occur—a 
change which the gaullists will welcome 
with relief. And the senate will no longer 
be able to block, even in principle, con¬ 
stitutional reform. The paradox of the 
present situation is that, according to the 
majority of legal experts, it is uncon¬ 
stitutional to carry out the new reform by 
means of a referendum. The same issue 
was raised in 1962 over the system of pre¬ 
sidential election. The opposition tnen 
fo^ht it on legal grounds and lost. 

The opposition could, once again, fight 
a legal battle. But although this mi^t be 
constitutionally correct, politically it 


would bf w'l'ong. It could fight in defence 
of tlie senate on the practical grourul.s 
that it is an anti-gaullist bastion. But for 
the left, which traditionally is in favour 
of a single chamhei, to defend a conser¬ 
vative institution in thi.s wav would he 
disastrous. OhviousK it could attack tlie 
substance rather than the frirni of the two 
projects. It could fight for w'ider regions, 
for directly elected regional assemblies, 
with their own e.xecutives and with larger 
powers. It could attack the planned senate 
as a hybrid creature, a half-rural and half- 
corporatist nmncil : it could suggest 
instead a real economic assembly with a 
decisive role in the countr\*s planning. 

It could do tliis, hut in its present slate 
of disarray, the opposition i.s unlikely to. 
The general is Ixiund to win his 
referendum. A good victory, it is hoped 
in official quarters, will help to restore 
the piTstige of gaullisiu. The tiouhle is 
that after the crisi.s of last May people 
are no longer so impressed 1)%- vote, 
particularly in a referendum. 

Taking half a bite 

Beneath France’s regional cli.scontents 
and the gaullist solution of them lies 
as usual a hard ect>nonuc reality. France 
ha» always been ccntralLscd on Paris. 
Hence its dearth of large towns. Only 
three have a population much over 
400,000 compared with ten in Britain and 
15 in west (Jermany. Hence the fact, too, 
that wages in the Paris region are still 
40 |)er cent higher than in the rest of 
France, despite all the attempts that have 
been made since the w'ar to change the 
balance between Paris and le disert 
fran^ais. 

The gaullist commitment to redress the 
regional imbalance is genuine, so far as 
economics goes. 'I’he doctrine which 
emerged from the first planning exercises 
after the war—that the traditional state 
of affairs involved a huge under-utilisation 
of resources in tlie provinces, particularly 
in the west, and high congestion costs 
in the Paris region—has been widely 
accepted in official policy and in the 
plan.s themselves. During the 12 years 
ended in 1967, through a wide range of 
incentives, subsidies and more direct 
methods of persuasion, the government 
managed to persuade 22,000 businesses to 
move out of the Paris region, taking with 
them some 382,000 jobs. 

But as one might expect the main effect 
so far—and it takes a long time, to 
reverse the flow—has been to shift 
industry from the Paris area into the 
surrounding regions of Picardy, Centre 
and Haute Normandie. Paris, which 
accounts for nearly a quarter of France's 
gross domestic product, is where the 
market is. And the new magnet of the 
common market adds to the west's dis¬ 
comfort, particularly since France has to 
take care hot to lose in the regional 
incentives game with its neighbours to 
the east. In any case, the incentives are 
not particularly impressive by comparison 
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with the British 45 per cent investment 
grant. Exceptionally, the government will 
make grants of up to 40 per cent. But the 
normal subsidy is 10 to 12 {}er cent, plus 
a range of tax concessions and privileged 
hnancing procedures. In the last two 
years regional finance lx>dies have been 
set up to provide long-term loan.s and set 
up advance factories, as the British Board 
of Trade docs. 

I'he government has two other ways of 
influencing the allocation of resources, 
by physical planning controls (even if the 
industrialist can get pennission to expand 
in the Paris region, he has to pay a square 
footage tax) and, more important, public 
investment. When the 21 planning 
regions were created in 1955 out of the 
90 Napoleonic departments, they were 
made the responsibility of regional 
prefects • who must be infonned 
of all public projects in their region. 
Although all major spending decisions 
are made in Paris, the super¬ 
prefect has a big part to play in co-ordin¬ 
ating investment at his level, and in 
putting pressure on Paris, with the help of 
his committee of regional economic 
development (CODER), which is staffed 
by influential local bigwigs, and the local 
civil servants. 

The main nuclei for big state projects 
are the mitropoles d'equiiibre, shown on 
the map. The planners have boldly gone 
for the growth-centre idea, on the ground 
that regional magnets, with populations 
of a million or more, must be built to 
counter the attractions of Paris. These 
growth centres, which were designated 
in 1966, not only get the plum projects. 
They also, at least those in the west, 
benefit from higher investment grants. 

Within this framework, the regional 
planners are coping with two quite 
distinct problems. In the north and east 
there is the classic problem of renovating 
decaying industrial areas, based on coal, 
iron or textiles, such as the Pas-de-Calais, 
Lorraine and St Etienne. Here the gov¬ 
ernment uses the same kind of techniques 
as any other European country with 
similar problems, reshaping the old 
industries with money and mergers, 
cajoling new industries and generally 
trying to create unpleasant doses of redun¬ 
dancy. 

But it is the other problem which is 
more specifically French: what to do 
about the huge and on the whole sparsely 
populated areas in the south and west 
that still depend so much on agriculture. 
Brittany is an extreme example of this. 
So far, the answer that Paris has come 
up with has been to try to create a new 
science-based complex between Rennes- 
Brest and Lannion. It has persuaded a 
few electronic firms, like CSF, to move 
in. There is a new oceanographic centre 
at Brest, and three grandes icoles, or post¬ 
graduate schools, specialising in advanced 
technology, have l^en moved to Rennes. 
But, as Scotland has found, new southern 
Californias cannot be created overnight. 
In the medium term, General de Gaulle’s 
promises last weekend, of two new motor¬ 
ways as far as Brest and a new haibour 


for 250,000-ton tankers, are more impor¬ 
tant. 

Farther .'south, where the peculiarly 
intense regional feeling of Brittany is less 
pronounced, farms are being deserted all 
over the Midi and there is little the gov¬ 
ernment ca n do about it, apart from help- 
the remaining ones to become more 
efneient with grants to form co-operatives, 
buy land and so on. Its main concern is 
to provide new jobs and amenities in the 
growth cemtres, Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
The big exception is the vast tourist and 
irrigation sdiernes along the Languedoc 
coast, involving six new tourist resorts, a 
massive re.shaping of the landscape, the 
eventual provision of 600,000 tourist beds 
and the development of a major new 
horticultural industry. 

All this is going ahead, with a cunning 
mix of public and private funds ; it dem¬ 
onstrates the boldness in concentrating 
resources which a highly centralised 
planning system can allow. And, given 


the national government's determination 
to keep tight hold of the purse-strings, 
the men at the centre have made a sub¬ 
stantial effort to think regionally—what 
with a special development department 
(DelSgation d amenagement du territoire 
et d Inaction rSgionale), a budget system 
which breaks the investment side of the 
annual budget down regionally, and a 
flve-year plan which is also prepared on a 
regional basis. 

But underneath it all everything still 
depends on Paris; and despite the 
reforms proposed by the general, it looks 
as though the regions are no nearer hold¬ 
ing the purse-strings than they ever were. 
I'he hard fact is that if they are ever to 
make real economic, sense, they must once 
again be combined into a few larger units. 
The new metro poles are a starting point. 
But until they become the nuclei of 
regions which are recognised as such, 
administratively as well as economically, 
the Jacobins will remain supreme. 


THE REGIONAL PICTURE 


AID FOR REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL PERCENTAGE SHARE OF GDP 

EXPANSION 



I 20% development grants I i Adjustment grants 
(plus fiscal exemptions) (plusfiscal exemptions) 

12% development grants f ~ ■] Fiscal exemptions 
I plus fiscal exemptions) 

r 1 10% development grants | | Unaidad ione 

(plus fiscal exemptions) 


AVERAGE WAGE PER HEAD (francs) PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE POPULATIOR 

EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY 
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low to Build a ProfitaU0 Fntore 
Into a Bow Process Plant Today 


Belf on Idlogg 

C|oiiipMillilliiirlM.Rii^ FacilHlis.Ethy- 

Imi-OMlB Pbiils. Ammonia Phnls. Fortllliir Complixis. 
HydragMi and Synthails 8as Ptants. Cryoianic FacNItlas. 

For more than half a century, Kellogg has been 
providing industry with profitable plants of all 
types—plants designed and engineered to meet the 
needs of today and the competition of tomorrow. 
You can rely on Kellogg... 

... hr RESEARCH and ENaiNEERINS DEVELOPMENT 

that has initiated much of the advanced technology 
essential for long-range plant profitability. 

...hr PROCESS ENOINEERINB that has intro- 
duced hundreds of major innovations and im¬ 
provements for the design of stay-new facilities 
yielding hi^er quality products at lower cost. 

..hr DESION ENQINEERINO that provides the 
detailed equipment designs and mechanical spe¬ 
cifications necessary for the construction of an 
economical, productive plant. 

...hr PROCUREMENT that operates in almost all 
monetary exchange areas of the world to arrange 
for the on-schedule delivery of all required materials 
and equipment to the joMte. 

...hr CONSTRUCTION that constantly Improves 
the effectiveness of the field erection effort in terms 
of quality, cost, and adherence to schedule. 

... hr PROJECT MANAGEMENT that facilitates the 
careful start-to-finish coordination and control of 
the work of many persons and hundreds of opera¬ 
tions—to effectively hold man-hour and dollar 
outlays in line. 



The operating records of Kellogg plants testify 
to the success of the Company in handling all 
phases of a new project and in mwting both the 
engineering and economic objectives of industry. 
Kellogg specialbts have earned an international 
reputation for their ability to work closely with 
ctot staffs in building sound investments in the 
future. Call on Kellogg today and start them 
building yours. 

For a more complete descrip¬ 
tion of Kellogg services and 
facilities, write for our new bro¬ 
chure, **Designing and Construct¬ 
ing a More Profitable Plant*' 



I^ndon*Wl^*"**’ \ I^iSmm^acoiponted 



THB 1I.W. KBLLCKXI COMPANY. NEW YOXK-THB CANADIAN KBLLOOG COMPANY. LIMITED. TOBONTO>*SOCIETB KELLOGG. PARIS- 
DEUTSCHE KBLUNIO INDU8TRIEBAU 0.m.b.H.. DUSBBLDORF—OOMPANIA KELLOGG ESPANOLA. RaDRID-KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORA¬ 
TION. SYDNEY—KELLOGG PAN AMERICAlT CORPORATION. BUENOS AIRBS-KBLLOOG OVERSEAS SERVICES CORPORATION. BOGOTA. 
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At last! 

A timetable for 
human beings. 



13.45! 

13:00 Daily non-stop 


Daily non-stop 


GENEVA 

12 40 Mon /Wed./Fri 
18 15 Mon /Sal non-stop 


MILAN 

12’10 Daily non-stop 



We have to admit that one of 
the reasons this timetable is so simple 
to read is that we’ve simplified it. 

These are only the TWA flights 
from Europe to New York. 

We’ve left out our service to the 
Far East, our service to Africa, 
and our service to 38 other cities 
within the USA. 

For further information call us. 
Or your very human travel agent. 


TWA 

The airline 
for human beings 


ROME 

9 00 Sun 
9:25 Fri /Sat 
9:30 Daily 
1315 Daily non-stop 
13:20 Sun./Tues /Thurs 
16 00 Sat 


ATHENS 

7 55 Sat. 

800 Fri. /Sat. 

8 50 Thurs. 

10:05 Tues 

1130 Daily (Ex. Fri.) 

12:00 Tues./Thurs. non-stop 
15:45 Mon. 


LISBON 

13:30, Fri. 

14:3Q^Deily non-stop (Ex. Wed. via Boston) 


TEL AVIV 

9:00 Daily (Ex. Fri.) 
6:00 Thurs./Sun. 
5-30 Fn 
5.25 Sat. 

7:15 Tues. 

9:10 Tues. 
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American Surv0> 


Nixon cleans the slates 


Washington. DC 


If it is true that the squeaky wheel gets 
the grease, nohotly need he surprised if 
Paris turns out to he the c entrepiece of 
the visit tu western Fhirope which Presi¬ 
dent Nixon In planning latex this month. 
If it were not for (ieneral de (Jaulle, Mr 
Nixon would ha\e no need to go to Europe 
at all so eailv in his term of oflice. He is 
not ready for .1 personal meeting w'ilh 
the Soviet leaders. Hen Kiesmger would 
come to Washington readily enough and 
so, one sup|X)ses, would Signor Rumor. 
With Mr Haroltl Wilson the prohlem is 
not to gel him there hut to fend him olT. 
Hut nohodv supfioses that (ieneral de 
(iaulle would come : prohahly the mere 
idea was thought .so fax’-fetched that 
nohodv troubled to inquire. 

Mr Nixon is making a start with his 
foreign relations hy wiping the dirtv slates 
as clean as they can he wiped, without 
waiting to decide w'hat is to he written 
on them once they aie clean. C*am- 
hodia and Algeria are being told that if 
ihev want diplomatic relations with 
Washington tliev can ha\e them. I'o the 
(Ihine.se Clommuriists it has been indicated 
that, if they wish to improve theii 
ahvMiial lelations with the irniled States, 
the meeting of the two amhas.sadors in 
Warsaw' later this month w ill he as good a 
time as anv to make a beginning, perhaps 
hv discussing something harmless like a 
cultural exchange. 1 he Russians have been 
allowed to know that their action in 
Czechoslovakia last August, though not 
forgiven, is no longer to he considered an 
obstacle to talks about limiting the 
nuclear arms race, always provided that 
they do not do it again anywhere else. 
And this w'eck Mr Nixon asked the 
Senate to ratify the nuclear non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty, a step which he discouraged 
so long as Mr Johnson was President. 

lairing the perkxl of seclusion most of 
the preparatory technical work for these 
talks on the limitation of missiles has been 
done. If Mr Ni.xon is still not quite ready 
to make a .start with the talks, it is 
because he wants time tu see more clearly 
what the present Soviet foreign policy is, 
what behaviour can*be expected from the 
Soviet Union as a world power and what 
chances exist for improving America's 
(xxlitical relations with Moscow con¬ 


currently with the search for an agree¬ 
ment on arms control. 'I'hi.s attitude is 
cut from the same cloth as his initial 
attitudes to most questions, domestic even 
more than foxoigxi. Study group.s, .sub¬ 
committees and working parties are 
springing up all over tow-n on all kinds t)f 
subjects. I'here is even one study grouj) 
deliberating whether a working party is 
required. Meanwhile, however, the 
rubble lying in the path is being I'emoved. 

FVesideiU Nasser is one of tho.se who are 
being told that the debris of past quarrels 
need not block the way to a fresh start. 
;\n answer w^as being prepared this week 
to liis letter of last month asking for a 
( hange of American attitude towards the 
conflict between Israel and the Arabs. 
He has also been told that no great 
diHiculty now stands In the way of a 
resumption of diplomatic relations 
between Washington and Ciaim. He broke 
them olT in iq()y with the charge that the 
United States had taken part in the Israeli 
attack which de.stroyed his air force. 
President Johnson’s }K>sition was that, if 
Mr Nasser wanted to resume relations, 
he must first publicly take back that false 
accusation. President Ni.xon has dropped 
that condition, insisting only that, since 
it was Mr Na.sser who broke off relations, 
the initiative to resume them will have to 
come from Cairo. 

*Not all subjects will wait until the 
rubble-clearing and crystal-gazing are 
done. Vietnam will not. fhe Middle East 
will not, or so Mr Nixon evidently 
believes : as it has happened, the 
iieces.sity of considering what to do about 
the Middle East has led him to give the 
first po.sitive sign of a new approach to 
that other problem, less explosive but not 
much less knotty. General de (iaulle. In 
the dying days of the Johnson Administra¬ 
tion, the I’rench Ambassador arrived at 
the Stale Department with a note propos¬ 
ing that the four powers (the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Hritain and 
France) take up the search for a .settle¬ 
ment in the Middle East through u meet¬ 
ing of their amba.s.sadors at the United 
Nations. The Stale Department reacted 
rather coldly, but it was left to the new 
Administration to draft the reply, which 
was sent this week. 


While the reply does not exactly brim 
with enthusiasm, it is much less negative 
than the first reaction wa.s. .A four-power 
effort, whether through formal meetings or 
infonnal ones, ha.s been made more pro¬ 
bable. This is only in part a leHection of 
the difference between an old Administra¬ 
tion set in it.s ways and a new' one trying 
for a fresh start. It also illustialcs the 
tendency, often noticeable in Democratic 
and Republican Administr.itions alike, for 
the men at the top tu strive for flexibilit\ 
while the officers lower ilown in the 
|xilic)-making process cling to habit. In 
this case the habit is to turn down what¬ 
ever (ieneral de (iaulle may propo.se. 

One may admit that Oneral de (iaulle 
has done his best to encourage .such a 
habit in Wa.shingtoi>, but still find it 
refreshing when the predictable does not 
happen. Mr Nixon is not the first, 
but the third President to start off with 
the resolve to break the habit and .see 
what can be done to get on workable 
terms with the (ieneral. Mr Johnson fjer- 
sonally never departed from his rule of 
showing courtesy and patience to the 
French Pre.sident, though he took more 
kiuxcks from Paris than either of his pre- 
dece.ssors. Fliis outward philcxsophical 
detachment evidently comes harder to a 
first secretary or a desk ofhcei than it does 
to the Jiian at the top. .Now Mr Nixon 
i.s trying again, supjxorted, one ina\ 
assume, bv his assistant for National 
Security .Affairs, Mr Henry Kissinger 
I'he change of tone low’iuds tlic French 
propo.sal for a four-power approach to 
the middle eastern question is one 
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expression of the wish to w'ipe the slate 
clean with General de C>aulle : another 
is Mr Nixon's decision not to let western 
Europe come to him hut to go to western 
Europe before the end of Eehruary. 

Not all the friends of the United States 
are going to he entirely delighted by these 
developments. 'I'hus the west (ierman 
government has a long history of wtirr^- 
ing al>out possible American fickleness, 
and it has suffered much from past urg- 
ings from Wa.shington and London that it 
should stretch its goodwill in Paris to 
|>ersuade General de (Jaiille to l)ehave in 
a way more suited to British and American 
interests. Now the Foreign Office in Bonn 
has begun to wory about a new danger, 
that a flirtation between Washington and 
Paris may cau.se Bonn to lose influence 
with both. Some people in the British 
(iovernment may have experienced simi¬ 
lar fecling.s, though they conceal them 
better. But the feelings are premature. 
I'here is nothing new' about an American 
President wanting his subordinates to give 
a greater appearance of consideration, and 
even more actual attention, to a French 
point of view. The logic which says that 
(General de (laulle must he the principal 
object of Mr Nixon’s attention on his 
European visit looks inexorable and only 
one man will take it as wholly a compli¬ 
ment to CJeneral de (iaulle. 

Not all the debris to he cleared out of 
the way by the new President has been 
left by hi.s predece.ssor. Some of it is his 
own, the litter left behind by last year’s 
political campaign. Mr Nixon disposed 
of one such piece, an impediment to any 
approach to an arms control agreement 
with the Soviet l^nion, m his first news 
conference when he dropped his campaign 
.slogan of nuclear “ superiority ” over 
Russia clean overboard and adopted in¬ 
stead a w'ord supplied by Mr Kissinger, 
“sufficiency.” In one way the change is 
not one of substance. As Mr Adam 
Yarmolinsky pointed out in the H’fff/ih/.i’- 
ton Post thi.s week, the idea of one countrv 
enjoying “ superiority ”* over another, 
when each could destroy the other even 
after suffering nuclear destruction itself, is 
meaningless. “ Sufficiency," on the other 
hand, does have a meaning, though there 



Co-ordinator Kissinger 


is always room for argument about what, 
in concrete terms, the meaning may he. 

Here IS one benefit from getting an 
eminent strategic theorist into the White 
House. Another is the hrillant staff that 
Mr Kissinger has swiftly gathered round 
hiin| raiding for talent not only the uni¬ 
versities hut abu the Departments of State 
and Defence before their own higher 
ranks are fully staffed. It is now reported 
that President Nixon is transferring the 
responsibility for co-ordinating foreign 
policy from the State Department to the 
revived National Security Council which 
means, in effect to Mr Kissinger and his 
staff. 

Mr Nixon’s other principal military 
adviser, his Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Melvin Laird, is no theorist hut a politi¬ 
cian and hi.s political record commits him 
even harder to “superiority" than Mr 
Nixon’s, until January 27th, committed 
him. When Mr Laird had a news con¬ 
ference in fiis turn on January joth, he 
had to strain hard to swallow the change 
of words. In short, he will fight for 
superiority even if it is called sufficiency 
and whether it has a meaning or nut. He 
did say that he thought that the United 
States posses.seil nuclear superiority at 
the present tiiiir. As part of the effort 
to maintain it he spoke up for the Sentinel 
antiballistic missile .system, a projected 
protective network too thin to serve any 
purjxise against a heavy nuclear attack 
from any <|uarter. 'Fhe Sentinel system 
promises to he the subject of the big 
strategic debate of Mr Nixon's first year 
or two. 


Capital crimes 

Major crimes in Washington, DC, rose 
by 26 per cent last year and the outlook 
for 1969 is not good. A bigger wave of 
crime than ever swept through the city 
last month. It almost .seemed timed 
deliberately to coincide with the arrival 
of the new President who had promised 
to make the nation’s capital a model city 
for law and order. There were more 
than boo armed robberies in January (a 
reliable indicator of crime, as these are 
almost invariably reported to the police), 
more than twice as many as in January', 
1968. At least 19 banks were held up, 
compared with three in the first month 
of 1968, and three people were robbed 
within sight of the White House, one of 
them one of its women employees. 
Thirteen bankers put their names to a 
full-page advertisement pleading with 
President Nixon to do something quickly. 

He did. After 11 days in office, he 
announced a broad plan to fight crime by 
both toughening police and court pro¬ 
cedures and. by helping to reduce the 
poor living conditions which lead to crime. 
More police, ipore judges, more and more 
facilities in courts and gaols and more 
public defenders werc.ahe essence of Mr 
Nixon’s anti-crime package. It would be 
expensive—about $1 million—and Con¬ 



gress may shy away from paying for it. 
Mr Nixon went on to endorse the highly 
controversial idea of “ preventive deten¬ 
tion " as a way of keeping habitual 
criminals from committing new offences 
while they were waiting for trial. Whether 
this practice would be constitutional is 
seriously doubted. Mr Nixon’s critics will 
take it as a sign that the instinct for 
repressive ness tfiat they feared in his 
character is coming into the open ; yet, 
oddly enough, it seems to be the liberals 
in Congress who have welcomed the 
proposal while the conservatives question 
its legality. The suggestion was prompted 
by statistics showing that some suspects 
commit three, four and even seven crimes 
while out on bail for the lengthy period 
-—eight months to a year—^before they 
are tried. 

Yet Mr Nixon had .some generous 
proposals as well, many of them frankly 
adopted from plans drawn up under the 
Johnson Administration. He announced 
that the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development had approved a 
$;^o million grant to rehabilitate the areas 
still strewn with rubble after last spring’s 
riots. And he came out in favour of a 
constitutional amendment to give resi¬ 
dents of the District of Columbia 
representation (which they now lack) in 
Congress. Until that reform is achieved, 
he proposed that the city have a non¬ 
voting delegate to Congress. Mr Nixon 
him.self boasted of the speed with which 
the rehabilitation grant had been pushed 
through the bureaucratic jungles of HUD. 
Others felt that Mr Nixon may have been 
too quick. None the less, the Pre.sident was 
generally admired for going out on foot 
to inspect the ravaged areas. Even though 
he was accompani^ by the Negro Mayor 
of Washington and the usual armed 
guard, it was a brave and spontaneous 
gesture of the sort that President Johnson 
had not been able to make for years and 
it won (or Mr Nixon, from a Negro 
bystander, the unlikely compliment of 
“soul brother.” 
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MARIIME IVIIDI.AIMD 

A blank holding company ... 11 banka* 

SSS officea in 1AO New York State 
communitiee . . . also in London. England. 
Repreaentative Offices in Paris. Frankfurt, 
Madrid and Hong Kong. 


C0IM80LIDATB0 
8 AI.AIVC8 mhimmr 
Oaoambar 3% 1833 


Coth ond due from bankt .$1*309^011,830 

Unitod StatM Govornmoni Mcurltlot . 524,659,113 

Stato and'municipal obllBotieng . 741,010,620 

Ofhor bonds and Mcurifios . 52,913,539 

Loons . 2,602,703,433 

Mortgagos . 513,375,589 

Totol loans and morigogoa . 3,116,079,012 

loss — rosorvos for possiblo locm lossos . (91,116,993) 

3,034,962,019 

Sank promisos and oquipmont . 73,779,348 

Cusfomors* liability on occoptoncos . 69,243,354 

Intorost rocoivablo . 30,393,905 

Doforrod chargos ond othor assets . 45,844,495 

Excess of investment in constituertf bonk 

over net tangible assets acquired . 13,280,007 


Total Gstets .$5,905,297,_129 

ill.lTIB8 


Deposits: 

Demand .$2,651,624,516 

Time . 2,514,948,610 

Total deposits . 5,166,573,126 

Funds borrowed . 51,643)000 

Dividends payable . 5,098,689 

Taxes and other liabilities . 65,512,464 

Unearned discount . 65,075,255 

Liability on acceptances . 91,176,865 

Notes and mortgages poyoble . 55,776,435 

Capital funds: 

Debentures, 4Vk% due 1989 . 60,000,000 

Convertible debentures, 5% due 1988 . 30,000,000 

Minority Interest in constituent bonks . 2,417,311 

$5.50 convertible preferred stock . 35,980,000 

$4.50 preferred* stock . 20,000 

Common shareholders' equity: 

Common stock, $5 par 

Authorized <- 15,000,000 shares 

Issued - 11,573,359 shares . 57,861,295 

Capital surplus . 92,175,784 

Undistributed income . 126,020,024 

Less — common stock in treasury, 

ot cost — 1,172 shores . (33,109) 

Totol common shoreholders' equity . 276,023,994 

Totol capitol funds . 404,441,305 

Total liabilttioi ..$5,905,297,129 


Securities and ether assets carried at $618,307,832 in the 
obove statement ore pl e d ged to secure pubHc deposits and for 
other purposes required by low. 

IWIARINB IVUDLAIUD BAIUKB. INC. 
Main e«r«ac • Buffalo. Naw York 14S03 


BANKS. IIMC 


oineerono 

j. rtto scHoeuKOff, iv 

Chairmen of the Board 

CHARLES O. ELAINE 
Phillips. Lytle. Hitchcock. 
Blaine i Huber 

LEWIS H. DURUND 
Treasurer, 

Cornell University' 

WM. WARD FOSHAY 
Sullivan 6 Cromwell 

JOHN M. GALVIN 
Vice Chatman of the Board. 
Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Western 
New York 

J. PETER GRACE 
President. 

W. R. Grace 6 Co. 

JOHN A. HILL 
Chairmen of the Board, . 

Air Reduction Company. Inc. 

KARL HINKE 

Executive Vice President 

SEYMOUR H. KNOX 
Chairman of the Board. 

Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Western 
New York 

SEYMOUR H. KNOX, III 
Vice President, 

Dominick 6 Dominick, Inc. 

JAMES P. LEWIS 
President. 

The J. P. Lewis Company 

WILLIAM A. LYONS 
President, 

New York SUte Electric 
6 Gas Corporation 

EARLE J. MACHOLD 
Chatman of the Board, 
Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation 

8ALDWIN MAULL 
Vico Chatman of the Board 

WILLIAM I. MYERS 
Corporation Director 

CROCKER NEVIN 
Chalman of the Board 
and President, 

Marine Midland Grace Trust 
Company of New York 

NATHAN R. OWEN 
Chsiman of 

General Signal Corporation 

CORNELIUS W. OWENS 
Presldeni, 

New Yorii Telephone Company 

CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
Chalman of the Executive 
Committee 

GEORGE F. PHIUIPS 
PhiUlpa. Lytle, Hitchcock. 
Blaino Huber 

ALLEN S. RUPLEY 
Chalman of the Board. 

W. R. Grace 6 Co. 

ROBERT S. SCHEU 
Executive Vice Prooldont; 
Chalman, 

Executive Committee, 

Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Wostom 
New York 

EUSTACE 8UOMAN 
Sullivan a Cromwell 

WIUIAM H. WENDEL 
President. 

The Carborundum Company 

JOHN WILKIE 
Chalman of the Board. 
Central Hudson (te B 
Electrtc Corporation 

GEORGE R. WILLIAMS 
Prooldont 
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JAMES G. iUINE 
JOSEPH G. FISCH8 
THOMAS ROtINS 
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of these Debentures have bean sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record onlp, 

I 

$25,000,000 

Murphy Oil International 
Finance Corporation 

5% Convertible Debentures Due 1989 

Convertible from September 1,1969 at $52 a Share into Common Stock 
of and Unconditionally Guaranteed on a Subordinated Baeis by 

Murphy Oil Corporation 

Interest payable January 15 and July 15 

MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N, K. AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. AMSTERDAM ^ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. 
ARNIIOLD AND S. BLEtCIIBOEDER, INC. ASTAIRE & CO. BA CHE A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORA TION 

Incorporated 

BAHAMAS O VERS ^.AS BANK BANC A COMMERCIALE ITALIAN A BANC A NAZIONALE DELL* A GRICOLTURA S.p.A. 
Limited 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LA VORO BANCA PROVINCIALE LOMBARDA S.p.A. BANCO AMBROSIANO S.p.A. 
BANK OF LONDON S SOUTH AMERICA BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. BANQUE EUROPEENNE D'OUTRE-MER S.A. 

Limited 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE NA TION ALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS 


BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS 


BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE VUNION DES MINES BA YERISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER HANDELS- GESELLSCHAFT 
GUNNAR B0HN & CO. A/S BURKHARDT A CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY CAZENOVE A CO. COMMERZBANK 

A ktlengeeellechaft 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. CREDIT L YONNAIS CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) LTD. 

CREDITOITALIANO DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORA TION DEUTSCHE BANK 

Limited AktiengeeeilMchaft 

DEW A A Y, CORTVRIENDT INTERNA TIONAL S.A. THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORA TION DRESDNER BANK 

Aktiengeaetlechaft 

EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE, S.p.A. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORA TION ROBERT FLEMING dk CO. 

Limited 

HILL, SAMUEL A CO. THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION ISTITUTO BANCARIO ITALIANO 

Limited 

KLEINWORT, BENSON KREDIETBANK N. V. KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 

Limited 

KUHN, LOEB A CO. INTERNATIONAL KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) LAZARD BROTHERS A CO., 

Limited 

LAZARD FBERES £ CIE LAZARD FRERES A CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS LEPERCQ, DE NEVFLIZE A CO. 

Ineorporalnt 

MEES A HOPE MERRILL L YNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH MODEL. ROLAND A CO., INC. 

UnurUlM Vnd*rwrU.r Umlt.d 

SAMVEL MONTAGU A CO. MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. DE NEVFLIZE. SCHLVMBERGER, MALLET A CIE 
Limllml Llmltml 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS ROWE A PITMAN 
J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN SMITH, BARNEY A CO. SOCIETE GENERALE 

UmllMl Incorporalcd 
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Rights in escrow 

The South, which played a vital part in 
obtaining both the Repiifblican nomination 
and the Presidency for Mr Nixon, looks 
to him for sympathy with its racial prob¬ 
lems. But this week the Administration, 
by taking one step back and one step 
forward, left the South wondering whether 
lip-service would be its only reward. The 
first important decision confronting Mr 
Robert Finch, the new Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, was 
whether to allow the federal government’‘s 
aid to be withdrawn from five southern 
sclioc^l districts which have obstinately 
failed to take any serious steps towards 
dismantling the colour bar. During the 
election campaign Mr Nixon wooed 
southern votes by saying that, 
while he would move against deliberate 
segregation of school children, he 
did not approve of cutting-off federal 
aid to force schools to reach Washington’s 
standard of racial balance. Senator 
Thurmond, his chief lieutenant in the 
South, advised embattled school authori¬ 
ties to drag their feet ; things would be 
different under a Nixon Administration. 
How different the whole country has been 
waiting to see. 

Mr Finch’s first decision was to let the 
funds be cut off in these five cases. But 
the White House insisted that there must 
be some concession to southern expecta¬ 
tions and Mr Finch found a middle way : 
he ordered the money to lie put in escrow 
for 60 days while negotiators from his 
department try to persuade the five 
recalcitrants to comply with HEW’s hated 
guidelines ; these set the required rate of 
progress toward full integration. Mr Finch 
insists that he is setting no precedent by 
this delay and, though he has talked of 
tailoring solutions to the problems of 
districts, he also insists that the guidelines 
will not be bent. If .so, the Republican 
honeymoon with the South will be over. 
It came near ending this week with the 
appointment of Dr James Allen, the 
Education Commissioner of New York 
State and a vigorous enemy of racial 
segregation, to be the head of the federal 
(Office of Education with a leading role 
in shaping the policies of this Administra¬ 
tion.” 'Fhe Negroes, who were fuming at 
Mr Finch, may have second thoughts. 

The power to withhold federal funds, 
which was granted in 1964, is a potent 
tool. In 1963 only one Negro child out 
of a hundred was in a desegregated school 
(defined as one where at least 50 per cent 
of the children are white). Today the 
figure is over 20 per cent. Over 200 
school districts ‘have either lost their 
federal aid or stand in'imminent danger 
of doing so, while nearly 800 are 
still negotiating with HEW. If they expect 
the pressure to be relaxed, the resistance 
to racial change in the school, which 
seemed to be dying out, will revive. So 
it would also in the North, where HEW 
is just beginning to put on the heat. But 
at least in the District of Columbia, right 
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on Mr Nixon's doorstep, a new .school 
board, elected and mostly Negro, has been 
given a green light to wipe out all the 
vestiges of segregation. A Court of 
Appeals has just upheld, in almost every 
particular, Judge Wright's swingeing 
decision in 1967 against all kinds of racial 
discrimination in the capital's schools. 


Latin nettle 


Latin America is rejoicing, perhaps pre¬ 
maturely, over the appointment of 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller to head a 
special mission to the southern hemisphere. 
His name, it is said, was suggested by 
Senor Galo Plaza Lasso, the secretary 
general of the Organisation of American 
States when he was invited, rather hastily, 
to become the first foreign diplomat to see 
the President after the inauguration. The 
White House .scem.s suddenly to have 
become aware of Latin disappointment 
that the inaugural address contained no 
reference to inter-American relations ; 
there was not even a presidential task 
force devoted to the problems of the hemi¬ 
sphere. The appointment of Mr Rocke¬ 
feller, a friend of Latin America for over 
a generation, would give Latin Americans 
hope that the dwindling interest in their 
problems in recent years is not to become 
even weaker under a Republican Admin¬ 
istration. But the news about the proposal 
came from the Governor and the White 
House insists that no official offer has yet 
been made. 

There are some nasty nettles ahead for 
the Alliance for Progress, which President 
Kennedy launched with such high ambi¬ 
tions in 1961. In Peru (one of the Latin 
countries where Mr Nixon, as Vice Presi¬ 
dent, was mobbed) the military junta has 
just completed the take-over of the Inter¬ 
national Petroleum Corporation, a .subsi-t^ 
diary of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, alleging that the company 
owes $15 million for petroleum products 
delivered to it from its own refinery, which 
W4S expropriated in October. Under the 
Hickenlooper amendment to the Foreign 
Aid Act the United States is supposed to 
cut off all economic assistance if, by April, 
negotiations for “ prompt and just ” com¬ 
pensation are not underway. Worse still, 
Peru's sugar quota, which brings in even 
more foreign exchange (the price of sugar 
is higher in America than it is elsewhere), 
would be forfeit. The Peruvian govern¬ 
ment cannot afford to back down in this 
long-standing dispute over I PC and, if 
Mr Nixon cannot avoid a confrontation, 
the sympathies of other Latin countries, 
who may some day find themselves in a 
similar spot, are likely to be with Peru. 

During his election campaign the Presi¬ 
dent called for the “ re-evaluation of the 
Alliance for Progress, which he declared 
was “ foundering.” He is thought to 
favour more emphasis on trade and less 
on aid and, for development, a greater 
reliance on private investment. It is a 
prescription which is likely to appeal to 
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Congress, which has been disillusioned by 
Latin America's slow march toward eco¬ 
nomic and social stability and by the take¬ 
overs by anti-democratic regimes. It has 
shown its displeasure by reducing appro¬ 
priations for the Alliance. To Latins the 
prospect of more trade is appealing, but 
as a supplement to aid, not as a substitute. 
More private foreign investment is quite 
a different matter ; most coiintries are 
increasingly resentful of the power and 
the profits which foreign companies enjoy. 
I'he sad thing about Peru is that it is one 
of the few which really welcome foreign 
investment ; its President promised last 
weekend to guarantee all present and 
future investment in the country—exclud¬ 
ing IPC, of course. 


Oil at sea 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Proof that environmental prol>lems are 
among the most critical facing President 
Nixon has followed swiftly on the heels of 
objections by conserv'ationi.sts to his 
choice of Mr Hickel for his Secretary 
of the Interior. The eruption of enormous 
quantities of oil from fis.sures in an earth¬ 
quake fault off the Californian coast, 
six miles southwest of beautiful palm- 
lined Santa Barbara, confronts the new 
Secretary of the Interior with a crisis 
which, he said frankly, is ” much more 
severe than I anticipated.” It also touches 
a sore point, Mr Hickel's close ties to the 
oil industr>\ 

Three days after the breach developed 
from a drilling operation by the L^nion 
Oil Company of California (the unlucky 
firm which had leased the Torrey Can¬ 
yon of similar fame), Mr Hickel flew 
to Santa Barbara to examine the disaster. 
He promptly asked for—and got—a 
voluntary' suspension of all oil drilling 
in the area. This is federal property, more 
than three miles from the mainland, and 
las’t year the federal government granted 
lease.s to 24 major oil firms for $603 
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million, the largest sum ever paid for 
such exploration rights. I'he halt in the 
drilling was a quick response to the 
demands of conservationists. But now the 
drilling has been resumed, with Mr 
Hickel’s approval, and the conservationists 
are up in arms. 

Some 21,000 million gallons of oil have 
been pouring out daily into a gummy 
pool covering .some 200 square miles of 
the sea. At first most of it was kept off 
shore by coastal winds and by booms 
of wood and plastic rushed in to protect 
Santa Barbara's spectacular and valuable 
beach. But the wind ha.s changed, driving 
the oil on to the beaches, damaging ship¬ 
ping and forcing the closing of Santa 
BaHjara's harbour. 

The oil is escaping from five fissures 
in the oepan fl(x>i beneath a drilling plat¬ 
form which had sunk its pipe 3,000 feet 
below the sea i>ed. It appears that the 
pipe was ruptured on January 2gth when 
the drill hit was lieing replaced and, 
despite capping, oil under pressure found 
its own outlets to the surface. Pouring in 
tons of mud has staunched the leak a little 
and emergency drilling of a new hole con¬ 
tinues from the platform, manx>ned in the 
diickest part of the mass of oil. But it may 
be three weeks before mud put down 
this relief well blocks the ruptures com¬ 
pletely. 

The crisis confronts the Secretary of 
the Interior with precisely the sort of con¬ 
flict between the interests of the oil com¬ 
panies and public concern for the natural 
environment which was feared when his 
nomination was challenged. Mr Hickel 
has shown that he learned from those 
congressional hearings. He is now insisting 
that the 15-year-old regulations of the 
federal government covering drilling 
procedure.^ must be reviewed. California’s 
regulations for underwater oil operations 
within its three-mile domain are stricter 
than the federal ones. State legislators are 
now demanding that federal regulations 
.should be as stiff as those of the state. 

Political fireworks over this issue are 
likely to last longer than the ocean slick. 
By chance, lx>th the 55 enate and the 
California Legislature are reviewing the 
laws on water pollution. In Washington 
Senator Muskie is holding hearings on a 
proposal which Congress failed to pass 
last year ; this would strengthen federal 
authority over oil pollution from drilling 
or from tankers and would impose stin 
penalties for violations. His subcommittee 
has sent observers to Santa Barbara and 
he is on the way himself. 

California is in the midst of three 


public inquiries into the adequacy of the 
state's laws on water pollution. At the 
Los Angeles hearing this week the 
Deputy ^Af^jTney General of California 
said. state may sue Union Oil 

fojyMwges. Governor Reagan proposes 
.jfluWalifornia have the right to review 
Jmeral oil operations when its beaches 
< 8 ft at risk. Some conservationists go far- 
i . A new group calling itself GOO (Get 
-UK^ut), which has been formed in Santa 
wants all searches for off-shore 
loriFto be stopped. 


Fairer taxes ? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

One of the most interesting legacies that 
the old Administration has left to the new 
is a group of proposals for reform of the 
tax laws prepared months ago in the 
Treasury Department. Now’ that they have 
finally been made public by the tax com¬ 
mittees of Congress, Mr Johnson’s- de¬ 
cision not to endorse them—or even permit 
their publication, while he was President— 
becomes all the more mystifying. For the 
proposals attack, sometimes directly and 
sometimes with ingenious indirection, a 
number of tax problems which have long 
rankled with the public. And while 
opposition to virtually every individual 
proposal can be expected—there arc about 
two dozen major ones—the programme 
as a whole is one which any President 
might be very happy to put before the 
rank-and-file of voters. 

The principal thru.st of the package is 
for equity, equity accordiiig to the long 
established principle that income taxes 
should be based, in large measure, on 
capacity to pay. A number of the indivi¬ 
dual proposals for reform thus aim at end¬ 
ing the present ability of some persons of 
considerable wealth to escape income taxes 
entirely and of a larger number of wealthy 
individuals to pay very low rates of tax 
Most of the present tax-escape routes are 
complex and so are the recommendations 
for closing them. One way the rich can 
avoid taxes legally, for example, involves 
their operation of farms as a hobby. 
Taking advantage of the. imprecise 
accounting procedures that farmers are 
allowed to u.sn (on the a.s.sumption that 
they cannot afford accountants and have 
to keep their own books), the hobby 
farmer can easily show a ln.ss on his 
farming operations—a loss which he is a( 
present permitted to deduct from his 
other income before working out his tax. 
The Treasury has proposed that thc.se 
deductions for farm losses should be dis¬ 
allowed where they are used to offset more 
than $i5,oiK> of other income annually. 
There arc a number of other specific tax- 
escape routes which the Treasury’s pro¬ 
posals would close. But in addition, the 
programme contains a final provision to 
catch all the big tax-avoiders not other¬ 
wise trapped. This provision, which the 
Treasury calls a ’’minimum tax”, would 
guarantee that everyone paid tax on at 
least half his total income. 

Rut the programme of the old Demo¬ 
cratic Treasury is no soak-the-rich 
scheme. Along with its provisions for a 
minimum tax there is also a provision 
for a maximum tax. No person would 
have to pay more than half of his total 
income in federal income taxes, providing 
that that income is defined to inchide 
special types that are now tax-exempt. 

Liberals will find two glaring omissions 
in the package. President Johnson’s 
Treasury failed to come directly to grips 
with the notorious allowance for depletion 
of oil and... gas-drilling properties, an 
allowance which enables oil and gas 
operators to recover, many times over, the 
cost of their wells. The Treasury package 
also omits any attack on what has become 
known as the ’’real c&fate tax shelter.” 
Under this, commercial builders can earn 


tax-free fortunes on a shoestring Invest¬ 
ment by combining deductions of huge 
amounts of interest (on funds that they 
have borrowed to finance their building; 
with doubled-up deductions for deprecia¬ 
tion. The minimum tax provision, plus 
.some of the other proposals dealing with 
the treatment of deductions, will eliminate 
many of these loopholes. But they do not 
constitute a frontal attack on such abuses. 

All the way through the Treasury’s 
package there runs the theme of forcing 
the wealthy to pay a bit more—but not 
enormously more—and the poor less. There 
are .some specific proposals to help the 
elderly poor and others for the rest of 
the poor. Taken together, these would 
remove from the tax rolls entirely more 
than half of the 2^ million persons de¬ 
fined by the government as poor who still 
l>ay some federal income tax. In its focus 
on inequities, the package also makes a 
start towards reducing the unequal treat¬ 
ment of unmarried persons. 

Amonj^ its other major provisions, the 
Treasury’s plan would also close the largest 
single tax loophole still available—the 
non-taxability of capital gains on property 
that is held until death. This provision 
would cover only those capital gains that 
occur in the future and would be accom¬ 
panied by a lowering of death duties. 

Just how the entire package will fare 
at the hands of Congrc.ss is far from 
clear. President Nixon might prefer to 
endorse none of it—presenting instead 
alternative reforms of his own. But in 
some arca.s, he may well find that Mr 
Johnson’s Treasury discovered the most 
ingenious and politically saleable solutions 
pos.siblc. Later this month the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Repre.sentativcs will open hearings on 
these and other proposals. 

There certainly is a growing desire for 
some tax reform in Congress—^a desire 
that is likely to increase further this year 
as the inevitability of the extension of the 
emergency 10 per cent surcharge on in¬ 
come taxes becomes more and more evi¬ 
dent. T’he tax reforms proposed by the 
Treasury do not raise a great deal of 
revenue—and even a much more radical 
soak-the-rich package would not raise 
anything close to the $10 billion a year 
which is brought in by the surcharge. The 
real benefit of tax reform is, therefore, 
not financial but psychological. If tax¬ 
payers generally feel that all others art 
paying their fair share, they do not mind 
paying their own taxes so much. 
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Highlights from the Chairman's Statement 
despatched to Shareholders with the 1868 Report 
and Accounts on 31st January 1969. The Annual 
General Meeting will be held on 26th February, 
1969 at Lanadowne House, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Nowadays the maintenance and expansion of economic activity is a function 
ol the Qreatest importance to all (iovernments but particularlv so in a developing 
situation such as ours. 'I'liis entails a subsiunnal measure of involvement in the 
economic scene and the expenditure of large Kuins of money which must be found, 
lo the e.xtent that taxation eannoi provide them, from same other source. 'Vhe 
natural source is the savings of the people. The Irish public hav/ well supported 
<TOvcrnmciu issues oHcrcd to them as is evidenced by the success in recent years 
of the annual National Loans. The banks have also played their pan in providing 
Hnance for the State, riie absence of an adequate market for Irish (jovernmenl 
securities, however, means that hnancial institutions and paiticularly the Banks 
have not the faeiliiy to deal in the size of transaction suitable to their needs. This 
IS a material defect in the liiiancial scene and a serious impediment, for liquidity 
and Hcxibility reasons, to the holding of a growing volume ol Irish (iovernment 
securities by the larger Banking units such as your Ciroup. 

(iroup Services. In line with our aim of providing a countrv-wide branch 
coverage 18 new offices were established during 1^68. Mobile Hunks are breaking 
new ground in rural Kerry and in Donegal. In Dublin two branches were 
opened m office blocks —representing a new development trend. 

We have joined with the other Irish Hanks in introducing the suicexstul Hank 
Giro system of money transfer services - which will be of great advantage* to the 
community. 


21'*o Increase of Resources in 1968. Resources increased bv 
almost iCt'Hm. in IQ<>8 and now stand ai «»ver ^T86m. C'onsolidated 
Profits lor 1008 are £'210,801 flo.7’',o) greater tliaii in 

the previous accounts. /,'f)96,h47 has been added to reserves and 
carry-forward. 

9?(i Final Dividend Proposed. An interim dividend of 8''u, less 
tax, W'js paid 111 August l‘)68 on a capital of /.'<),205,K82 and absorb¬ 
ing 322,700. Arising from the rights otter to Shareholders and the 
simultaneous otter of shares to Staff in Julv 1908 the tully-paid 
capital is ru»w 700,000 and a final dividend of 9'‘o, less tax, 
absorbing /'450,000, is recommended as against the forecast of 
KJ"(i made at the lime of the announcement of increase in capital. 

Ireland's Year of Progress. Last year the Directors took a 
reasonably optimistic view of Ireland's economic progress in 1908 
and by and large tins view was lustified. 

Ouipui, productivity, and exports all improyed However, 
satisfaction with the loinmendublc growth in exports cannot be 
allowed to give rise to any slackening of promotion effort. The 
export function is performed in a difficult sphere —instanced by the 
iniroduciiuii of British import deposits; happily this obstacle w'as 

overcome by swift action on the part of the Irish_ 

Banks, in ion)unciion with the Department of 
Finance. 

In agriculture, trends have been encouraging, 
with overall output and farm incomes both rising. 

Tourism showed a further expansion in 1968 and 
benefits our balance of payments position increas¬ 
ingly each year. 

in Northern Ireland prospects for 1969 arc 
viewed as tavuurable and industrial output i.s 
steadily increasing. In agriculture*, the decline in 
acreage under cereals indicates a trend to specialisa¬ 
tion and emphasis on livestock operations. Tourism 
in N. Ireland iix) is expanding satisfactorily. 

We have confidence in the future ol Ireland's 
economy. As a formula for success I would say— 

^'Increase productnvu sell Irishy entourage visitors 
and export as much us possible**. 

The Baafca* Operational Scene. The encourag¬ 
ing increase of Group resources is, in no small 
measure, a reflection of the country's economic 
progress. On the-lending side we have been guided 
by the advice given by the Central Bank of 
Ireland in May 1968 on expansion of credit and 
the need for priority to be given to production and 
export finance demands. 


Ancillary Services. In the hire-purchase and leasing areas our whollv-owncd 
Subsidiaries have had a very prohiable year. Our merchant bunking C^impony 
hud a successful year and is now well established with an excellcni reputation. It 
has given us added flexibility outside the commercial banking field. 

Group Organiaatlon. Having regard to the changed banking conditions emerg¬ 
ing your Directors, looking to the future, are anxious to ensure that the organisa¬ 
tion of the Cimup is structured to fulfil efficiently the part it has to play in the 
vears that lie ahead. Accordingly, the internationally-known firm of lonsiihants, 
i*eai, Marwick, Mitchell & Go has been retained to advise uiid guide us in this 
imporMiit respect. The inve^igutions on whuh thev will base ihcir ultimate 
recommeiiilaiiuns arc proccedmg 

Directors and StaflT. We wekoinc to the Hoard Mi. Niall (irowley, whose 
extensive business experience is of the utmost value. 

On the Hoard of our Merchant Bank we welcome Mr. Hugh M. Wilson 
^Assistant General Manager, U.K. & F.unipe, 'I'lie roronto-Dumimun Bankj, 
together w'ith Mr. A. J I*. (3'ReiIl\, whose abilities we h;ivc no doubt will make a 
valuable conirihurion. 

In conclusion 1 wish to place on record onr deep appreciation of the work of all 
our Directors, Executives and St.'iffs of the C^unpanies in the Group. 'Vhelr 
loyalty and support is evidenced by our high standards of customer service and 
very satisiactory progress of our business. 


CoBiolidattd Balanct Shaat as at 31 it Oictmbir. 1918 


Liabilititi; 


(19671 

Assats 


11967) 

Issuaif Capital 

£7.700,000 

r6.70S.882 

Cash. Bsnkar's Balances. 



Rasirvas 

6.804,381 

4 006.0D0 

Muney at Call, etc 

£74.083.773 

fS8.622.23S 

Profit and Loss Account 

508,682 

46? 93S 

Government Bills and Notes 

26.402.000 

28.780.000 

Interott of Minority Shofiiholders 


Investments 

73.360.M4 

56 675,822 

in Subsidiary Company 

208.828 

69.248 

Advances and other Accounts 

204,705.081 

167.667.774 

Notes in Circulation 

2.571.886 

1.198.S69 

Premises and othei Piopertiei 

3.883.481 

3,030,178 

Cuirtni. Deposit and olhnr 



liability of Customers for 



Accounts, etc 

304,333.644 

302.833.47S 

Acceptances 

3.843.541 

3.312.020 

Acceptances 

3.843.541 

3.312,020 

C3B0.07i.i6O 



£388.878.880 

C316.068.129 


£318.08^129 

Consolidated Profit 1 Loot Accooot 







(1967) 



(1967) 

Interim Dividend 

£322.708 

r302.537 

Balances brought forwiid 

£402.835 

£429,514 

Proposed Final Oividond 

450,450 

363,044 

Not Consolidated Profit 

1.488.803 

1.259.002 

Tronifers to RtSeryns 

850.000 

560.000 




Balencei carried forward 

509,682 

482,935 





£1.832.738 

£1.686,516 


£1.832.738 

£1.6887516 


Copies of the Report and /Icrotints are obtainable on request from: The Secrefarv, Allied Irish Banks Limited^ Lansdowne Housey Ballsbridge, Dublm% 4, 
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On January 1st, 
a great new hotel 
opened in a great 
country. 

The Kuwait Hilton. 




Access to Japan's industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi Shoji 


You can make reservations 
now for accommodation in 
the new Kuwait Hilton. The 
Kuwait Hilton is near the 
Fahad-AI-Salem Street 
Commercial centre, close to 
government offices. It's the 
tallest building in Kuwait, 
completely air-conditioned, 
with 235 guest rooms, each 
with a balcony view of the 
Arabian Gulf or the city. It 
has a swimming pool, health 
club, sauna baths, shopping 
arcade, eight-lane bowling 
alley, superb restaurants and a 
rooftop supper club. 

The Kuwait Hilton also has 
extensive meeting facilities for 
50 to 750 persons, and 


complete audio and visual 
equipment. 

f^^For reservations, call 
your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel, or Hilton Reservation 
Service. In the United 
Kingdom call 01-493 8888. 

Best way to fly to Kuwait is 
via Kuwait Airways. Call any 
Kuwait Airways office for 
reservations. 

o 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS 


Fi.LL'kV-n 


There are good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji’s special relationship with 
the Mitsubishi group (42 of Japan's largest corporations) and its 
association with other major manufacturers give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an arearof commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji -with a staff of 10,000— 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 85 branches and associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than your 
telephone. 


A 


General Importers A Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Hoad Office: Msrunouchl. Tokyo. Japan 

Lonifon Branch: Bow Balia Houaa, Braad Straat, London. E.C.4 Tol: CITy 3292 
Oyer|me Trade Network: Oaiaoldorf, Hamburf. Rottardam, Parla. Milano. 
Madrid, Athana, Baograd, Bucharaat, Moscow, Oslo and 79 othor ma|er citlaa 
around tho world. 
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What next, 

Mr Wal lace ? 

Mr George Wallace of Alabama has a 
terrible problem. His foray into national 
politics last Novtnnber showed him to be 
only a regional phenomenon. Instead of 
the 18 million votes he fiad expected^ he 
won only ten million and was front-runner 
only in five states of the Deep South. Yet 
ten million votes are ten million votes and 
his American Independent Party, or 
variants of it, had a place on the ballot 
ill all 50 states. Moreover, those who' 
supported him did so with money as well 
as with votes ; his campaign, which cost 
about $9 million, is probably the only one 
of the three to wind up in the black. 
Ought Mr Wallace to try to consolidate 
his AIP to prepare for another president¬ 
ial bid in 197a ? Or should he recognise 
that his Ijest chance for power lies within 
the South and, b>' working through the 
Democratic party there, try to dominate 
southern politics ? 

I^ast weekend in Dallas there was a 
convention of the Association of Wallace 
Supporters attended by people from 32 
states who want him to remain on the 
national scene. Witl iout any open encour¬ 
agement from Mr Wallace himself, they 
talked of setting up a permanent national 
party organisation in. anticipation of 1972. 
One immediate goal would be to run AIP 
candidates in the congressional elections 
next year, thereby keeping alive the party 
and its right to be i)n the ballots in the 
16 states where its claim to do so is still 
valid. I'here are several obstacles, however. 
One is a rival group) of Wallaceites who 
are holding a similar “ national ” conven¬ 
tion in Louisville this month. The move¬ 
ment all along has been plagued with 
internal division. Another obstacle is 
whether Mr Wallace is conservative 
enough to .satisfy his supporters. The 
racial issue apart, he has been a fairly 
populist-minded Democrat. 

But the main problem may be the 
personality of Mr Wallace himself. He 
has not shown the cheery bounce-back 
of the defeated candidate who swears to 
do better next time. His poor results hurt 
his pride and he has remained secluded. 
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in his home town and in the drab ware¬ 
house that serves as his headquarters in 
Montgomery. Moreover, one of nature’s 
politicians, he does not like being out of 
office. Observers in Alabama believe that 
he will throw in his lot with the Demo¬ 
crats, at least to the extent of running 
for Governor next year. (He ran as a 
Democrat in Alabama last November; 
Democrats who opposed him were forced 
to form a new party.) 

Even then, his way is not clear. The 
present Governor, Mr Brewer, is said to 
be ready to produce considerable evidence 
of corruption during the Wallace admin¬ 
istrations (Mr Wallace’s late wife, Lurleen, 
held the Governorship when he was 
prevented by law from succeeding him¬ 
self). Mr Wallace may not want to risk 
defeat in his home .state; that would finish 
him politically. Meanwhile, one of his 
open supporters among the Democrats, 
Representative John Rarick of Louisiana, 
lias been stripped of his seniority in the 
House of Representatives. It was a punish¬ 
ment that may warn southern Democrats, 
and Mr Wallace himself, that they cannot 
ride two horses at once. 


SEC undaunted 


N9w York 

The inauguration of a President who had 
promised during his campaign to end 
"'heavy-handed” regulation of Wall Street 
has not seemed to daunt the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in the slightest. 
In the past few weeks the SEC has 
announced a flood of investigations and 
disciplinary actions against major broker¬ 
age houses that are pushing its regulatory 
activities into new fields, with a major 
assist from the Supreme Court and with¬ 
out the slightest interference, or even 
comment, from Mr Nixon. The President 
has given no sign that he intends to 
remove the S£C’.s activist chairman, Mr 
Manuel Cohen, and the impression is 
spreading that in this, as in some other 
areas, the President will be happy if 
everyone forgets his campaign semantics. 

In two major disciplinary actions, the 
SEC has extended the campaign against 
” insiders ” trading on information not 
available to the general public that it 
began in last year’s celebrated cases 
against the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith Inc. Just before Mr Nixon’s 
inauguration it suspended Blyth and Com¬ 
pany, a major brokerage house, from 
dealing in United States government 
securities for 15 days. This was a punish¬ 
ment for the actions of two Blyth 
employees who allegedly obtained secret 
information from a former employee of 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank 
about the terms of forthcoming govern¬ 
ment bond issues and used it to arrange 
profitable trades in existing securities for 
Blyth’s own account. The punishment 
was less significant than the fact that the 
SEC for die first time was exercising its 
regulatory po%vers over dealings in federal 
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securities and quite pointedly used the 
case to announce that it believes that it 
has “ clear *' authority to do so. 

This week, the SEC followed up by 
suspending the entire retail sales depart¬ 
ment of Van Alstyne, Noel and Company 
from all dealings for 20 days. The SEC 
contended that the firm, while acting as 
a prospective underwriter for an is.suc of 
shares by a metal company, leamed that 
that company’s sales and earnings were 
rising sharply and that five members of 
the underwriting firm used this infoniia- 
tion to trade profitably in the stock for 
themselves and some customers, while the 
public knew nothing. The charges arc 
similar to those against Merrill Lynch and 
indicate that the SEC fully intends to 
push this line of attack in spite of the 
howls that the Merrill Lynch case raised 
on " The Street. ” 

Further the SEC has announced an 
investigation of “ hedge funds,” essentially 
closed investment partnerships fomied by 
wealthy men to trade in the market 
through highly speculative tactics, .such as 
short sales, that are generally forbidden to 
such investment vehicles as mutual funds 
(unit trusts). Hedge funds have been 
mushrooming, largely 'without scrutiny, 
and there are suspicions that some have 
indulged in market-rigging. Moreover 
many of their partners are corporate 
executives, who would seem to be in an 
ideal position to use ” insider ” informa¬ 
tion, and some of these funds have been 
formed by brokerage hou.ses, who would 
be under an obvious temptation, to give 
preferential treatment to the hedge funds 
Over other clients. 

In some other fields, the SEC has been 
moving behind the scenes but nonetheless 
vigorou.sly. It is known, for instance, to 
be investigating chaotic conditions in the 
record-keeping departments of Jieveral 
brokerage houses and is believed to be 
preparing disciplinary actions. New rules 
announced by the stock market’s own 
regfulatory agencies to clear up the mass 
of paperwork probably reflect the SEC’s 
prodding, too. The most important is a 
ruling by the National Association of 
Securities Dealers that an over-the- 
counter dealer who has failed to deliver 
securities owed to another firm for 120 
days must, if necessary, buy new securi¬ 
ties to deliver to clear its b^ks. 

The Supreme Court, meanwhile, has 
granted the commission authority it 
sought to extend its activity into 
additional fields. The Court held that 
the SEC can sue to stop or break up 
mergers when it feels that shareholders 
have been tricked into approving them 
through misleading information from the 
management. The Court also held that 
the SEC can regulate dealings in insur¬ 
ance company stocks despite a law 
generally exempting insurers from federal 
regulations. How the SEC will exercise 
this authority is not yet clear. But the 
agency’s new flurry of activity indicates 
that it will scarcely be shy in using this 
or any other authority it possesses, at 
least if President Nixon does not interfere. 
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O'Neill dares to win or lose it all 


ter, would expect to come into his own 
as a tough, professional party politician. 
But whether Mr Faulkner could lead a 
united party is highly doubtful. The 
trump card which Gaptiain O’Neill still 
seems to have with the ^slectorate is that 
the alternatives to him look even riskier. 


Captain Terence O’Neill has put it to 
the touch. Ihe election he has called in 
Northern Ireland on February 24th will 
decide hi.s premiership, and decide, too, 
the future of the old, sectarian Unionist 
party which must now either renew itself 
or be condemned to prolonged division 
and^ eventual powerlessness. Captain 
O’Neill chose the election rather than a 
further effort to reconcile the 14 Unionist 
MP.s who do not want him as leader; 
there was not even the empty formality 
of a confrontation in the party caucus at 
Stonnont. 

His Unionist enemies see in this a con- 


a more effective or cohesive political force 
in the past three years this danger might 
even be a serious one. The O’Neill 
strategists now seem to discount it ; indeed 
the optimistic calculation is being made 
that Captain O’Neill could even find 
himself having a better chance than ever 
to pick up a hidden Catholic vote in and 
around Belfast. This remains to be seen. 
But the dithering of the Nationalist 
leader, Mr Eddie McAteer, over whether 
or not to retire on the spot is another 
sign of the normal opposition’s unreadi¬ 
ness to fight Captain O’Neill’s brand of 
Unionism. 


'Fhe election will be fought in Ulster’s 
way, in a welter of pers<!onalities, recrimi¬ 
nations, splits and pseud(3-religious cavort- 
ings. The seriousness cif what is being 
decided in the heart of t he Unionist party 
will be largely hidden from the world, 
which will deplore the absence of high- 
sounding principle and idealism. But 
Ulster is coming painfully into a new 
world in more ways th.an one. The very 
thought of an election which might be 
seriously contested in all 52 seats would 
have been impossible even three months 
ago : 23 MPs were returned without a 
fight in 1965, including four university 
members—^whosc seats have only just 
been abolished in time for this election. 


fession of his weakness ; indeed no prime ^ ^vould plainly be the end of his prime Plainly, the more Captain O’Neill can 
minister can have relished the thought ministership if he were to return to Stor- appeal across religious boundaries, the 

of meeting so powerful a rebellion face to nioni with a weakened Unionist majority better cliance his liberal Unionism has of 

face, even although he had enough place- |p vvhich the stalemate between him and a clear-cut victory over the parties and 

men behind him to win on the day. But enemies remained unbroken. TTiat cabals of both the Nationalist and Orange 

Captain O’Neill, his ministers and his could still happen, too. If it did it would pasts. Such a new, Mr revamped, party 

loyal backbenchers have ^en angered by jjg precisely the time when Mr Brian could run Northern Ireland for years to 

the rebels’ total irreconcilability, and at Faulkner, the former deputy prime mini.s- come. But his first concern has to be with 
the evidence of plans to subvert the 
loyalists’ constituencies. What is more, 
there have been steady public declarations 
of support for the prime minister from 
party officials and church leaders ; he is 
also plainly counting on impressive grass¬ 
roots support on election day from the 
hidden majority of moderate Protestants. 

On these reckonings it will be a more 
pronouncedly pro-O’Neill party that will 
return to Stormont. 

Two things could go wrong. First, the 
O’l^cill forces could lose the battle for 
the Unionist nomination in the 37 seats 
which matter to the party. The O’Neill 
forces will have to invade the 14 consti¬ 
tuencies where there are declared 
opponents of the prime minister ; the map 
shows the concentration of these, especially 
in the far west where sectarian lines are 
most narrowly drawn. Some of these MPs 
may yet be disowned by their local 
Unionist associations, but several are still 
expected to get readop^ion and will then 
be able to^^^^( the local machine 
behind ' 

Semd^Wthe habitual Unionist vote 
is «O'Neillites, Craigites 
J&isleyites there is a possibility of 
j^i^l^ist seats being lost to the National¬ 
ly or*' Northern opposi¬ 

tion. If the rninority'mBlmont had been 








There's a lot more to Tarmac than tarmac. In construction 
Tarmac (with a capital T) builds everything from dwelling houses 
to town centres, schools to power stations, factories to 
process plants. 

The Tarmac Group offer a package deal service which includes 
the finding of sites, arranging of finance; planning, design 
and construction of industrial and commercial developments. 
The group also installs plant, produces industrialised houses, 
hauls containers, carries oil. sells vehicles. 

Tarmac designs and constructs places to go and ways to get 
there: motorways, highways and by-ways. 

Look around. The signs of Tarmactivity* are everywhere. 
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sign of Tarmactivity is 
lh» new Ethylene Oxide Plant 
tuiit for Shell Chemicals in 
Cheshire by the Mechanical 
Division of the Tarmac 
Construction Group 
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NEWALL LIMITED 

PROFITS UP-RECORD SALES AND EXPORTS 


Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr R.M.Bateman 

Results better than forecast 

Home performance more than offset effects of continuing difficulties overseas 

Record exports again 

£16,000,000, without including indirect exports; level continuing high at year end 

Capital expenditure maintained 

£6,000,000 in 1968; between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000 likely in current year 

Plans for growth 

Policy of logical expansion through internal development or takeover (at an acceptable cost) 

Rhodesian problems continue 

Another year's loss of profit; U.K. costs heavily increased by lack of Rhodesian fibre 

Personnel's contribution 

Hard work and loyalty helped to surmount severe economic problems; heavy investment 
in training at all levels 

Prospects—some advance in profits likely 

Unless world economic conditions deteriorate significantly 



^TURNERS 


Salient figures from consoiidated accounts 

Year ended 30 September 1 968 _ _ 1 9 67 

Sales to third parties . .£ 101,994,000 . .C 90.295,000 

Direct exports from U.K . 15,992,000 15,256,000 

Trading Profit ... . 11,573,000 . 10,-424,000 

Profit before taxation . 12,906,000 11,627,000 

Profit after taxation. 7,585,000 6,887,000 

Retained in the business. 696,000 4,000 

Fixed assets and long term investments . 66,190,000 . 63,006,000 

Current assets less liabilities and provisions 35,581,000 . 34,641,000 


NOTE Ihe tceounts of Rhot/osun ond tasiorn Nigonon *n OKChuM 

Dividend: Final dividend of 7% on Issued Ordinary Stock recommended, mak ing, with 3}% interim already paid. 10|% this year as last 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Chartered Accountants' Hall, Manchester, on 27 February 1969 

TURNER « NEWALL LIMnED W 

mMb0Mto9,plmBthiMmtfdkmulmtlon ■■■■■ 

Turners Asbestoe Cement Co. Ud ■ Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd .Ffrodo Ltd - NAvalls Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd ■ British Industrial Plastics Ltd 
Engineering Cornponenta Ltd • J W Roberta Ltd • Stillite Products Ltd •’.Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd • Turners Asbestos Cement (Northern Ireland) Ltd 
. and 23 Overseas Mining^and Manufacturing Companies 
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the present forces of Unionism itself. No 
man of his temperament could be expected 
to go on leadmg a parliamentary party 
half of which resented his leadership 
because he was taking it out of the ways 
of custom, habit and clannishness which 
had brought Northern Ireland itself into 
disrepute. There will be nasty work to be 
done this month. Yet at last there is the 
chance of a popular groundswell in the 
mass party which can carry his hard-won 
policies to their logical conclusion. But it 
is not decided yet by any means, and the 
price of failure will be too high to be 
borne. 

Parliament 


Nabbing Nab 

For many MPs, particularly on the Tory 
side, the spectacle of the Commons 
solemnly setting up a select committee to 
investigate Sir Gerald Nabarro’s “ budget 
leak is just another example of taking a 
sledgehammer to crack a nut. Last week, 
Sir Gerald, who has never flinched from 
the intense publicity which can be 
induced to .surround an MP’s life, .said 
that he had irrefutable evidence that Mr 
Jenkins wa.s planning to increase the road 
Iicenc.e for private cars by at least £10 
a year in his coming budget. Sir Gerald 
said that two printers who work for a 
firm on government contracts had .shown 
him the form with the amount set out. 

On the face of it, the printers had com¬ 
mitted a gross breach of confidence by 
showing the form to Sir Gerald ; whether 
he, as an MP, .should then have “ leaked ” 
the budget is a matter of disputed opin¬ 
ion. Hut on Monday, Mr Jenkins said 
that Sir Gerald’s evidence must be 
manifestly false because no printing of 
new tax rates takes place more than four 
weeks before the budget, and then never 
by private printers. As Sir Gerald 
declined to produce his evidence, name 
his informants or withdraw the charp^s, 
the Prime Minister announced on I’ues- 
day that a select committee would inves¬ 
tigate “ the.se charges of grave 
misconduct against unnamed individuals.” 

Someone is obviously going to be made 
to look very foolish indeed, and it is just 
possible that the Government might be 
digging an elephant trap for itself. But, 
fortified by the headlines and the tele¬ 
vision exposure. Sir Gerald continued to 
stir-it up. He said he would only appear 
before the select committee if it sat in 
public (once .summoned by the committee 
he has, in fact, no choice); then he 
demanded that television should be 
allowed to cover the select committee, 
and by Wednesday he was insisting 
that all the " hundreds ” of people who 
had written to him confimiing his story 
should be summoned to give evidence. No 
doubt it was all meant to be good fun, 
although not a single printed form was 
produced ; but the main point was in 
danger of being overlooked. 

Which is : just what should Mr 



Nabarfp: dictating in vain 


Jenkins now do about the road licenc.e 
fee in his budget ? If he were not already 
planning to do so, he should now decide 
to put it up. If taxes are to be raised, 
this is a good way to do it. But more than 
that, he should do it to deter any power¬ 
ful interests fronj believing that they can 
stop any budget pR)po.sal they fear might 
be coming if only they rai.se enough noise. 
The jx)sition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the weeks immediately prior 
to the budget is intolerable enough as it 
is, and the leaders of both parties should 
consfider how much of the traditional pre- 
budget .secrecy is really necessary. But 
while the present practice of complete 
secrecy is maintained, the C.k)vernment 
has no choice but to prove the inviolabil¬ 
ity of its budget secrets, and to clear the 
names of all those private printers who 
do work for the Government. A select 
committee of the House of Commons is 
the right way to do it. 


LSE 


The waiting game 

Last weekend, Dr Walter Adams sent 
a letter to ev'ery one of his 3,000 students, 
who have now been locked out of the 
London School of Economics for nearly 
two weeks. In it, he stated pretty clearly 
what the Board of Governors was pre¬ 
pared to ofTer (for example, three 
student places on the board) ; what the 
authorities considered essential to the 
running of the school (“ compartmental- 
isation,” which means gates) and the 
disciplinary measures they would take 
(which included the warning that 
students acquitted by the courts might 
still be liable to school disciplinary action 
on further charges). 

The first really large student meeting 
since the closure of the school was held 
on Monday. Dr Adams’s letter was, of 
course, a bid to press the majority of 
moderate students into action on the 
authorities' side. A re.sounding moderate 


victory would have given Dr Adams 
enough of a easun for reopening the 
school. This bid failed. On Monday, 
the voles that he wanted were not forth¬ 
coming. This does not mean that there 
are many more violent extremists than 
everyone at first supposed (there has still 
been no attempt k> re->cakc the school by 
force, and the synpathisers’ march to the 
school on Monday was a poor show, even 
for mid-winter). But as Dr Adams gets 
so precise in his demands and intentions, 
so the students harden into a position not 
far—but noticeably—short of his. Mean¬ 
while more of thenp.—plus a few staff— 
arc rallying to the “no victimisation” 
banner (many goaded by Mr Short’s 
remarks last week) which becomes a 
bigger stumbling-block to acquicsence in 
Dr Adams’s conditioii.s every day. The 
LSE authorities seem detennined to sit it 
out, and certainly have the sympathies 
of mo.st people in the country. It could be 
quite a wait, despite the efforts of the 
(toothless) National Union of Students to 
devise a peace plan. 

Education 

Sorting out adults 

Nearly a million and a half people in 
England and Wales go to “ adult educa¬ 
tion ” classes at local authority evening 
institutes. In i^reas with imaginative 
authoritie.s, .such as London, these can 
cover every^thing from car maintenance to 
Japanese flower arrangements. Another 
130,000 people attend clas.ses organised by 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and nearly as many follow university 
extra-mural courses. 

These bodies, plus an enonnously varied 
collection of independent and semi¬ 
independent institutions, cater for the 
ambitions, desires for practical skills and 
day-dreams of that vast majority of the 
population which has finished witli school, 
university or college. Much, but not all 
of it, is “ non-vocational ” : this distinc¬ 
tion is clearly often almost impo.%ible to 
draw, and the definition of adult edjcation 
is in any case extremely vague. It will 
look even odder w'hen the age of majority 
is at last reduced to iB. There is a great 
deal of overlap between the various grant- 
aided bodies (which includes the WEA 
whose districts receive over £2oo,ty)o a 
year to cover 75 per cent of teaching costs). 
The relationship between these institutions 
and, for example, the indu.strial training 
boards is still unclear, even in the case of 
the WEA, which has pioneered a lot of 
instruction on industrial questions in the 
east midlands. For all the.se reasons, the 
Ck)vernment has sensibly set up a com¬ 
mittee to sort out the tangle and produce 
a policy. 

The committee is to be under the chair- 
man.ship of Sir Lionel Ru.ssell, former chief 
education officer of Birmingham, who 
expects to take two or three years to 
report. By that time the Open University, 



which is obviously of the greatest iniport- 
ance to adult education, will already be 
broadcasting. It is a tremendous pity that 
the Government did no: get going with 
tins review earlier. At p.-escnt, some local 
authorities are slashing adult education 
(the more sensible are (imply upping the 
small fees) in an effort to keep within the 
tiny growth limit imposed on their expen¬ 
diture by the Government. The best that 
can be said about liie timing of this 
inquiry is that it gives a formal reassur¬ 
ance of government interest in an educa¬ 
tional service which for the moment has 
had, sometimes savagely, to be cut back. 

Glasgow 

Putting the roofs 
back on 

When Low Pressure Area Q swept its 
way across Scotland at 134 mph during 
the night of January 14th last year it blew 
off, or damaged, some 272,000 roofs. It 
was quite a problem for the 83 local 
authorities involved. Eighty-two have 
solved it—only, Glasgow lags behind, and 
the end of that city’s problem is not yet 
in .sight. In any city in England, the 
plight of the Glasgow roofless would have 
provoked a riujor press and political out¬ 
er)' long since But Gla.sgow barely exists 
for the London-based national press ; 
nevertheless its plight deserves some dis- 
cu.ssion. 

Of the 326,000 houses in Glasgow, 
29,000 were damaged by the great wind. 
In the Commons on Monday, Dr Mabon, 
the Minister of State for Gotland, said 
that 27,400 houses have had full repairs 
or repairs fully adequate for the winter. ” 
It depends on what is meant by repairs. 
Many of the repaired houses have been 
reroofed with bitumen felting and not 
with slates, and Glaswegians compare 
their city’s record with that of other local 
authorities. Greenock, with 62 per cent of 
its roofing damaged (while Glasgow had 
only 9 per cent) finished its repairs last 
week ; Paisley has mended 20,000 roofs, 
and Clydebank 11,900. 

But Glasgow has tenement trouble, and 
many tenements have not been repaired 
because they are due for demolition, llie 
average proportion of tenements in Scot¬ 
land is 46 per cent ; in Glasgow it is 83 
per cent. Each tenement can house up to 
20 families (each living in one or two 
rooms) some owning their Bats, some 
renting. When the building needs repair, 
die factor—the agent who manages the 
building—has to separately approach each 
of the property’s owners for permission to 
repair, for sensible deeds stipulate group 
responsibility, and not a common law 
arrangement where the man at the top 
repairs the roof and the man at the bottom 
the drains. In the event, after Low Pres¬ 
sure Q, many factors gave up the ghost 
and asked the corporation to use its power 
of compulsory repair. 

The other big tenement problem is age : 
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A y§ar attar tha storm, still a familiar Glasgow sight 


half of Glasgow’s houses date from the 
late 1800s, and an accumulation of rent 
restrictions has not encouraged the 
disparate owners to he keen about repairs. 
The infamous Gorbals as such may be 
dying away, but acres of slums still exist, 
if only under other names. In May 1966 
nearly a third of the city’s houses were 
declared substandard, with 73,000 being 
beyond repair and 10,000 unfit for habi¬ 
tation. Since then, new houses have gone 
up at the rate of up to 3,000 a year, but 
this has still left a great many unht to 
withstand a good Scottish blow. 

But the criticisms of the (Glasgow 
authorities leniain. Political opponents are 
fund of pointing out that Fife County 
Council immediately fonried an emer¬ 
gency force to begin repairs that week. 
But in Gla.sgow, as elsewhere in Scotland, 
the Scottish special housing association 
sprang to help “ overnight.” In fact, this 
was only .some 100 men, who started 
work early in March. But for some time 
the association and the corporation 
building department were the only 
labourers around. Even after the Army 
came in to help in nailing tarpaulins over 
roofs, it wasn’t until June that the total 
labour force had reached 900 men. When 
the civil defence oi^anisation was closed 
down in May, it provided a natural 
operations room, with commandant, for 
central control. Duplication of work 
became less likely, and an array of 
coloured charts follows the progress of 80 
private integrated contractors with 2,077 
men. But the rooBess remain. 

The disaster was, of course, a builder’s 
Ixinanza, and new Brms sprang up over¬ 
night. Other effects have been less 
pleasant. A dozen men have fallen to their 
deaths repairing roofs and*last October 
the value of lead' reported stolen from 
tenement roofs '^rcachcd £10,000. The 


Scottish Office has done its best to keep 
a check on building efficiency with five 
fulltime inspectors watching Gla.sgow 
alone, and by insisting that every con¬ 
tracted builder gives a six-month 
guarantee. But there is still a shortage of 
Scottish slaters, as well as a shortage of 
trained supervisors to check estimates and 
work in progress. All this has improved as 
other authorities have finished their work 
and released their men to Glasgow, but 
(Glaswegians would obviously have pre¬ 
ferred that it had been the other way 
round. 

The Scottish Office has estimated that 
when all the country ’s accounts are in the 
bill for the big blow will be s<^me £13 
million. Of this, .some £8 million will 
be for private property. Insurance com¬ 
panies are expected to pay where 
premiums were taken out, and individuals 
pleading special hardship are not being 
asked to pay more than ij times their 
weekly income, less family and mortgage 
allowances, for their repairs. Public 
authorities are expected to pay 23 per 
cent of their own bills, to the limit of the 
value of a 4d rate ; the Scottish Office 
pays the rest. 

in (Glasgow a 4d rate yields approxi¬ 
mately £400,000. I'hat much has already 
been advanced to contractors working on 
private buildings, plus another £800,000 
for work in the corporation pool for 
emergency repairs alone. Loans for private 
house owners for repairs have so far 
reached £383,000 and £1,400,000 has 
gone on compulsory repairs, perhaps 
recoverable, perhaps not. However slowly 
the work is being done, the money is 
going out fast. The question is, is the 
money going out and the work being 
done fast and. well enough.^ It is a safe 
liet that, in England, it would have been 
answered months ago. 
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THE MISSILES OF OCTOBER 

13 Dayi: The Cuban Missile Crisis^ October ig62 
By Robert Kennedy. 

Macmillan and Pan, 190 pages. 30s clothbound, 5s paperbound. 


This subjective, disjointed account of the 
Kennedy Administration's conduct in the 
Cuban missile crisis of October, 1962, is 
remarkable for what it tells of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the western 
system of statecraft It was a prolonged 
crisis, it was recognised to be a crucial 
one, it was one which the United States 
had to solve for itself, and it was solved 
by a President who believed he had both 
military superiority and moral right on 
his side—so he did not try to push his 
opponent all the way down. It happened 
to be a crisis that was highly suitable to 
the American way of doing things, and 
the way Jack Kennedy did things. Other 
crises, before and since, even in his presi¬ 
dency, have not been so accommodating. 

Things could very easily have gone very 
wrong. First, American intelligence got 
hold of what the Russians were up to in 
sufficient time for a carefully graduated 
response to be built up. The speed with 
which the Russians tried to assemble the 
missiles, hectic though it was, was thus 
not enough to present the American 
government with a fait accompli : had the 
Russians done that, or got even closer to 
it, it is clear from Robert Kennedy's 
account that the military pressure on the 
President for a direct strike against Cuba 
would have been irresistible. As it was, 
Jack Kennedy could resort to the blockade 
strategy, and could even lengthen the time¬ 
limit when the first moment came for 
Khrushchev to back down. 

Second, this was an exclusively Ameri¬ 
can crisis. Robert Kennedy is generous 
in his brief account of how the British, 
French and other European governments 
Ijehaved. But resolution and calmness 
were not typical of European political talk¬ 
ing and newspaper writing at the time ; 
nor, indeed, have they been typical in 
other crises. It remains very doubtful how 
the western system would work in a situa¬ 
tion that retired a genuinely allied 
response. In October, 1^2, for example, 
it was hard to find many people in British 
politics, outside No. 10 Downing Street, 
who thought other than that the Ameri¬ 
cans should pull their missiles out of 
Turkey. Although Jack Kennedy him¬ 
self had wanted these antiquated weapons 
out of Turkey for 18 months past, it would 
have been entirely wrong to do so under 
a Russian threat. 


However, President Kennedy had been 
morally strengthened, in the way that 
western leaders have to be if they take a 
strong line. Those who did not know 
argu^, as many did, that the Russian 
missiles were merely protecting Cuba, not 
threatening the United States. It is plain 
from Robert Kennedy's account that a 
major influence on the President was the 
fact that both Ambassador Dobrynin and 
Mr Gromyko himself when he visited the 
White House had lied about the missile 
build-up. That this is how Soviet diplo¬ 
macy works, especially on major issues of 
peace and war, is not remarkable ; but 
in the White House in October, 1962, it 
was profoundly depressing. 

For Jack Kennedy had understood the 
essence of power politics: do not drive 
an opponent to desperation, think how he 
is feeling, and leave him a bridge unblown 
behind him. It may have been by chance 
that the President had just been reading 
Barbara Tuchman's book, " The Guns of 
August,” in which the incompetent heirs 
of Bismarckian diplomacy destroyed them¬ 
selves in August, 1914. (The two Ken- 
nedys promptly recalled, too, the British 
guarantee to Poland in 1939.) What was 
essential was that the President was iitii» 
bued with the belief that he had to go on 
living with Khrushchev : 

Always he asked himself: Can we be sure 
that Khrushchev understands what we feel 
to be our vital national interest ? Has the 
Soviet Union had sufficient time to react 
soberly to a particular step we have taken ? 
All action was judged against that standard 
—^stopping a particular ship, sending low- 
flying planes, making a public statement. 

I'his, too, was why at the heart of the 
crisis Robert Kennedy counselled that 
Khrushchev's conciliatory note should be 
answered, and his threatening one 
ignored. 

There is sound common sense in the 
recommendations that several departments 
of state should engage in crucial discus¬ 
sions of this kind, that deliberately chal¬ 
lenging views should be heard at the top. 


Some of this new Kennedy material is 
included in an up-dated version of Mr 
Elie Abells accomplished account “ The 
Missiles of October” (MacGibbon and 
Kee, 25s), reviewed in The Economist, 
July 23, 1966. 


and that the President should even absent 
himself from time to time so that other** 
wise deferential people should speak their 
true mind. There is direct criticism of 
military minds who believed that ” a war 
was in our national interest.” There is a 
genuine sense of the moral responsibility, 
above even national interest, that was felt 
by many others who helped to take the 
central aecisions. 

What is not in the book, as hlr Harold 
Macmillan points out in his foreword, is 
any estimate of why the Russians ever did 
it, what they wanted, and why in the end 
they backed down. This is just an account 
of what happened at one command post. 
Accounts as close to the truth as this are 
simply not published in Moscow or 
Havana. 

WHArSIN ANAMET 

Left or Right: The Bogus Dilemma 
By Samuel Brittan. 

Seeker and Warburg. 191 pages. 25s. 

Mr Brittan is on to a real and obvious 
point, but is surely too fomialistic and 
dramatic in suggesting solutions to it. His 
point is that the terms ” left ” and 
” right ” have become very misleading in 
British politics, so that a young middle- 
aged liberal like himself is in a constant 
tizzy whether he should vote Labour or 
Conservative. He would therefore like to 
change present political terminology. In 
Mr Brittan's three preferred axes dis¬ 
tinguishing left from right, and to cite 
four recognisable points of view, he sug¬ 
gests that the spread from Radicalism to 
Orthodoxy runs (i) Roy Jenkins, (2) 
Harold Wilson, (3) Edward Heath, and 
(4) senior civil servants ; while he would 
put the spread from Liberalism to 
Authoritarianism as (i) Jenkins, (2) senior 
civil servants, (3) Wilson, (4) Heath ; and 
the spread from Egalitarianism to Elitism 
as (i) Wilson, (2) senior civil servants, (3) 
Jenkins, (4) Heath. 

The reader can enjoy this book's nug¬ 
gets of wit, while still suspecting that all 
this merely indicates that Mr Brittan is 
one of those liberals who has an instinctive 
urge to vote I..abour, and who would 
prefer Jenkins to Wilson (as most such 
liberals would). A man of similar views, 
but with an instinctive urge to vote Con¬ 
servative, would agree with the relative 
positions of Wilson and Jenkins on each 
of these axes, but would place Heath and 
senior civil servants very differently. This 
rather suggests that the new “ alternative 
classification ” might be no more satis¬ 
factory than the old misleading labels of 
left or right. For those who say stuffily 
that a liberal can only vote Liberal, 
especially now that that party has sup¬ 
posedly moved to left wing leadership, Mr 
Brittan has a pretty quotation from a 
disgruntled party member: “ Jeremy only 
looks more left-wing because he talks about 
Africa." 

In order to remove these problems of 
codification, Mr Brittan would favour all 
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Getting Across 
to Crossman 

*' The Labour Party propoaea not only to 
safeguard pensions against inflation but in 
addition to give them a participating claim 
on the rising national prosperity, in effect 
the security of the pension will be not a bond 
but an equity." 

A timely comment on Mr Richard Cross¬ 
man's plan 7 We have just looked it up. It 
appeared in a Foreword by George Schwartz 
to Pensions in a Free Sociery—^Arthur 
Seidon's first lEA study on the subject. The 
date (Labour were still in Opposition) was 
1957. 

■ In that long-sighted study, Seldon 
examined the economic principles on which 
the projected plan was based. He saw it as 
" a built-in infiator," adding: " it will be 
constantly raising pensions to keep up with 
prices." He looked back at earlier govern¬ 
ment efforts to establish state pensions: 
" Governments have bought popularity by 
using pensions to disburse money they 
intended to raise from future taxpayers." 

■ Twelve years later, these reservations 
still apply to Mr Crossman's White Paper. 
And, as Hobart Paper No. 4 put it in 1960. 
" In an unfunded scheme the contributor is 
an unwilling gambler . . . Are we who are 
working and earning content to entrust our 
old age to future governments 7 . . . 

" In any event, what can the State offer 
that people cannot do better for themselves 7 
Let us be sure of one thing : it cannot conjure 
a higher standard of living for pensioners out 
of a hat. Someone will have to pay for it, 
either the pensioners themselves or those in 
work." 

■ After the lEA's studies on pensions came 
the succession of papers and monographs 
on other aspects of welfare—education 
(West, 1964), health (Buchanan, 1966), 
housing (Pennance, 1968). And the widely 
influential studies of the principle of selecti¬ 
vity in social benefits (Douglas Houghton 
MP. 1967: Seldon and Gray 1968) which 
have helped to clarify contentious issues. 

■ On other subjects crying out for 
clarification, A. A. Walters on Money in 
Boom and Slump (Hobart paper 44 7s 6d) 
is now out, and S. H. Frenkel on Gold and 
Equity Investment will be published next 
month. 

■ Principles do not change. On these and 
a wide range of related aspects of present-day 
economics the IE A has important and relevant 
things to say. We'd be delighted if you'd 
join the ranks of our regular subscribers: 
for 5 guineas a year you get just about 
everything we produce. 


To : The institute of Economic Affairs 
Eaton House, 66A, Eaton Square, 
London, SW1. 

Please enrol me as a 5-guinea subscriber. I 
shall send you a cheque on receipt of the 
first publication. 

OR: I enclose m^’^dfteque for 6 guineas. 



Address 
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sorts of extraordinary things. On balance, 
he would “ regard an experimental inter¬ 
val of coalition government as desirable- 
in Britain/* although only on condition 
that such a government could carry on 
even il Parliament voted it down on a 
major issue. And, again '*on balance,*’ 
he would like to see an experiment in 
holding primary elections for party can¬ 
didates in British elections. 

Is Mr Brittah really saying anything 
more than that he has been disappointed 
with governments in the last 15 years ? 
His generation of liberal idealists got their 
world leader figure just once, but John 
Kennedy was assassinated at Dallas ; 
America was blasted off the path of intelli¬ 
gent liberalism by an assassin’s gun. In 
Britain, it is quite reasonably arguable that 
we would have been more liberally ruled 
if either R. A. Butler or Hugh Gaitskell 
had become prime minister. Each missed 
the top office by pure accident. It is 
probably mainly because of such accidents, 
not because of any deep-seated fault in 
the .system or the terminology, that poli¬ 
tical leadership of this country in the 1960s 
has fallen into the hands of those who try 
to woo voters by making radical noise.s, 
while actually following conservative 
policies. 

The liberal has to deride, at each elec¬ 
tion, which party he thinks will be more 
effective in carrying through the policies 
he wants. That is generally quite easy in 
practice, even although one may not 
always vote with enthusiasm. The real 
point is that no liberal should feel guilty 
at discontinuing .support for one party in 
order to vote for another, as the relative 
attractivene.ss of the former fades. It 
is only those who stagnate in their loyalty 
to their old love, which in politics is a sad 
though common vice, who are impaled on 
the bogus dilemma. 

POETRY AND EPISTLES 

Poems and Poets 
By Geoffrey Grigson. 

Macmillan. 216 pages. 50s. 

Poets llirough ITicir Letters: Volume I 
By Martin Seymour-Smith. 

Constable. 464 pages. 63s. 

This collection of reprinted essays and 
reviews by (ieoffrey Grigson is something 
of a miscellany, in so far as the pieces 
vary in length and weight, from a couple 
of pages on Herrick to substantial studies 
of Smart, Clare, Hopkins and Barnes. 
What gives it consistency is the imprint, 
even on the most obviously occasional 
pieces, of Mr Grigson’s unmistakable 
critical intelligence, idiosyncratic but not 
capricious. He has always read poetry, 
and come to his conclusions about it, with 
a marked degree .of independence, and the 
fact that he is as much attracted by the 
visual art^ as by literature means that his 
range of reference is unusually wide. He 
writes vigorously, from a store of reading 
quite as rich as most professional acade- 
ufliics possess, and without being shackled 
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by bookishness. Nor does he succumb to 
the temptation of the professional reviewer 
to be trendy. Refreshingly, too, he is not 
a townee, rie knows about the outdoor 
world. His own delight in the observation 
of flowers, rocks, water, trees, birds, fishes 
gives him a kinship with poets who use 
their eyes and cars, whose senses are fully 
responsive to the world of creation, and 
who celebrate this response in their poetry. 

Remembering that Samuel Palmer is 
one of Mr Grigson’s favourite artists—or 
at all events, one of whom he has written 
with remarkable understanding and sym¬ 
pathy—one sees the same predilections at 
work in his feeling for poets who combine 
an exceptionally lively attention to fore¬ 
ground detail with a sense of glory, an 
apprehension of the visionary gleam. He 
much dislikes imprecision of thought and 
expression. Shelley is dismissed in a 
downright and merciless way on account 
of his vagueness and abstract generalising, 
and the over-fluency of both D. H. Law¬ 
rence and Dylan Thomas is deplored. On 
the whole, however, these essays register 
enjoyment: discriminating enjoyment, 
mediated to the reader almost as much by 
the skilful selection of quotations as by 
perceptive comment. 

Mr Seyniour-Smith’s book falls into the 
category of literary history. The time- 
span covered by this volume, the first of 
two, is the three hundred years from 
Wyatt to Coleridge. The letters have not 
been chosen because they are attractive 
specimens of epistolary art, but for the 
alleged reason that they help to elucidate 
the poetry of those who penned them. 
More often than not, the light is shed 
pretty obliquely, for it tends to be the 
personality of the writer, rather than his 
art, that fascinates Mr Seymour-Smith. 
He happens to be genuinely interested in 
the poetry of Donne, and includes some 
close analysis of individual poems along¬ 
side his account of Donne’s career. His 
chapter on Wordsworth, however, is 
largely an expansion of Mr Bateson’s 
thesis that William and Dorothy were 
involved in an incestuous passion ; and 
Gray’s infatuation with Bonstetten gets 
extensive treatment. 

One may query the usefulness to rea¬ 
ders of poetry of selecting personal letters 
written by poets and setting them in a 
specifically literary-historical context. Few 
of the letters in the present volume contain 
direct comment on the creative process. 
The second volume, ranging from Byron 
to Frost, will of course be much richer in 
these. Keats and Hopkins, to name no 
others, wrote letters that are invaluable 
to students of their poems. But it is 
undeniable that this series of studies 
possesses considerable interest. Most rea¬ 
ders, after all, prefer to speculate about 
the psychological make-up of such men as 
Burns or Cowper or Coleridge than to read 
their poetry ; and personal letters, sup¬ 
ported by ample conmientary, give excel¬ 
lent pretexts for the kind of biographical 
reconstruction that is distinctly enjoyable. 

Continued on page 6.7 
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Tk 0 Triumph Heraht JSJ60 > 
firsi rAofcr c/th* two-car/ismUy 


So many men buy the Triumph Herald 13/60 
as a second car that it's almost certainly first in 
this field. 

But second cars are intended for wives. So 
before you decide on a Herald let your wife 
rosdthis. 

You see, when you have a Herald 13/60 as her 
number two car it has a nasty habit of becoming 
your number one car. 

People have told us this is what happens. 
Mostly, they say. because it's just so much more 
convenient. 

Which sums up Triumph engineering. Clever, 
practical ideas that make a more convenient car. 


A car you get more out of. 

The Herald 13/60 Is splendidly racy to look at. 
It has a zoomy 1296cc engine, delivering 61 bhp. 

Which means less gear changing. Safer over¬ 
taking. Faster acceleration. (0-50 in 12 seconds.) 

It simply eels its way through town traffic. 
And in the tightest parking situations it escapes 
without a scrape. 

Slots cosily into spaces only 3 feet longer than 
itself. Turns Bill circle in only 25 feet. 

It's equally cosy inside. Six-footers drive in 
comfort. And the people in the back haveptenty 
oflegroom. 

Then there are all its other virtues. Like its real 


steel girder chassis. Crunchless rubber bumpers. 
Once-a-year servicing. All-independent suspen¬ 
sion. And front discs and heater are standard. 

When you've bought the Herald 13/60 as your 
number two car, how do you prevent it becoming 
your number one car ? 

There's only one answer. Have two. 

Triumph Herald 13/60 £763 8s. 7d. Convert¬ 
ible £822 3s. 7d. Estate £841 15s. 3d. Ex-works 
including purchase tax. 

Standard-Triumph 
Sales Ltd, Coventry. 

Tel: OCX) 3-75511 
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r and again. 

,:'’^’djust like to give youa great big warm thank you. 
: We .fly to Greece frorh New York, Chicago, Montreal, 
tondon, Amsterdam. Brussels, Paris, Frankfurt, 
’ Zurich, Rome, Vienna, Tel Aviv, Beirut, Istanbul. 
Nicosia, Cairo, Nairobi or Johaiinesburg. 


but hb avyajoe tolhe warriilHi * 

' that you there. 
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Think about what’s wrong with today’s caicuiators 


Burroughs did. Then we devel¬ 
oped the Series C3000 elec¬ 
tronic calculator and changed 
what you don't like. 

Like noise. The C 3000 is silent 
because there are no moving 
parts. Which also means there's 
nothing to wear out. Instead of 
printing on paper tape, large dig¬ 
its appear on an easy-to-read 
display. 

Speed was added next. Because 
the C3000 is electronic, all its 
mathematical functions can be 
performed instantly. For Instance, 
you can get the square root of 


any number in three-tenths of a 
second. 

Then we made sure that even in 
complex problems the machine 
wouldn't run short of processing 
capacity. The C3000 has two 
working memories and two stor¬ 
age memories. Each memory 
provides sixteen-digit, eight- 
decimal storage capacity. It will 
even round off decimals, but only 
when you want it to. 


and weight. The C3000 is only 
five inches (less than 13 cms.) 
high and weighs less than 15 
pounds (6.8 kgs.), it goes where 
business takes you. 

Ws avsn added features you 

might never have thought of. For 
example, there's an indicator 
which tells you when you've ex¬ 
ceeded capacity. Two other indi¬ 
cators tell you which memories 
are in use. One thing we didn't 
add is a big price tag. 

Think about a calculator which 
eliminates ail the things you don't 
like. Then think of Burroughs. 


Ws sllmlnatsd excessive size 

Burrou^lis 



FOR C3000 LITERATURE. WRITE BURROUGHS. DETROIT. MICH. 48232, U.8.A OR CALL YOUR LOCAL BURROUGHS OFFICE 
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There’s more mone/ 
than out of war. 


One of the persistent myths of the 20th century is that war 
stimulates economic growth. 

War doesn’t stimulate economic growth. 

It stunts it. In the countries that aren’t fighting the war, as 
well as in those that are. 


For in both cases, there is a tremendous spending of money, 
manpower and time to produce the materials of war. Materials 
which have no function other than to destroy. 

Or to be stored, useless, until they are needed to destroy. 


And the simple fact is, every dollar wasted on 
destruction means there is one less dollar 
to be spent on the products people need 
and want. 

A dollar less spent on expansion 
and progress. 

And when expansion and progress 
isn’t as great as it could be, then profits 
can’t be as great as they should be. 


L 



The way to make money is not through war. It’s through 


peace. 

And by peace we don’t mean just an interlude between wars. 
We mean a permanent peace. 

But can there be peace? 

We believe so. If enough people in enough countries in this 
world are given an opportunity to gain material well-being and 
a greater sense of personal dignity. 

And this can be done through business. Private enterprise. 
Successful businesses breed a healthy economy, in any nation. 
A healthy economy means more jobs and better pay for more 
people. With more buying power, people can afford the products 
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to be made out of peace 


that will give them a better standard of living. 

A better living standard will bring people a sense of accom- 
^ plishment, and pride, and dignity. 

And with it, a desire for social order that could be far 
stronger than the desire for violent disorder. 

To accomplish that, for business to be healthy and expand¬ 
ing, it needs a constant flow of fresh capital. 

At lOS, our job is to convince people all over the world to 
invest in businesses all over the world—for a profit. 

And we don’t mean just people who have $1 million port¬ 
folios with us. We are also vitally interested in the small investor 




—including the man who has never invested 
before. 

If this vast source of potential investment 
capital can be put to work, lOS and our in¬ 
vestors will, of course, make more money, 
but equally important, businesses and people 
and national economies all over the world will 


benefit from this much needed capital. 

And, very importantly, we are convinced that we and others 
in the financial community will be participating in a sound 
endeavor which, almost as a by-product, could lead to perhaps 
the most effective deterrent to war—financial security. 

Right now, lOS does business on six continents—in mutual 
funds, banking, investment management, insurance and real 
estate. In the 12 years we’ve been in business, more than 500,000 
people have invested more than $1 billion through us. 

Our goal is to do business in every country in the free world 
and to keep on convincing more and more people to 
invest in businesses all over the world. 


I.O.S., LTD, (9.A.) PANAMA 

EXECUTIVR BRANCH OTFICE. 1l« RUE PC LAUSANNE. GENEVA, BWITTCRLAND 
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Our best salesmen 
have dirty fingernails. 



Would you hire a salesman with dirty fingernails? 

If he sold as many people as the Lufthansa mechanic, you would. 

People believe in him. And he deserves it. 

He spends SVa hours overhauling every Lufthansa jet for every hour 
it flies. 

He removes the skin of each plane every 20,000 flight hours. Tests 
it for fatigue and flaws. Sometimes replaces it entirely. 

He replaces so many parts of our Boeings, mostly out of perfectionism, 
that every Lufthansa Jet, engines and ail, is almost completely renewed 
every two years. 

He checks every Lufthansa Jet before takeoff, everywhere on earth. 
(Really. Lufthansa has resident mechanics at 85 airports in 56 countries.) 

Would you hire a salesman with dirty fingernails? 

You bet your life you would. 


0 Lufthansa 
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Continued from page 5./. 

TWO STATES 

The History of Germany since 1789 

By Golo Mann. Translated bv Marian 
Jackson. 

Chatto and Windus, 559 pages. 5 gns. 

In the course of his appreciation of Hein¬ 
rich Heine, who was a journalist as well 
as a poet, Profe.ssor Mann remarks 
regretfully that journalism “ lends it¬ 
self to unpremeditated, irresponsible 
observations.” The present reviewer, a 
journalist, trust.s that the profe.ssor will 
not reproach him with having surruinbed 
to a professional hazard in recommending 
this book as an unquestionable five 
guineas' worth, being altogether instruc¬ 
tive, absorbing, well-manshalled, elegantly 
written, and admirably translated. It is 
not, as so many contemporary' books 
alK>ut CTcnnany are, a largely superfluou.s 
and wholly tedious academic exercise. 

Professor Mann’s history was written 
for the most part between 1953 and 1957 
while the military frontiers of 1945 were 
continuing to harden inexorably into 
those of two German states. It was first 
published in Germany in 1958. A second 
edition, containing new material, was 
brought out in 1968, of which this is the 
English rendering. Pointing out that since 
the war German foreign policy has been 
completely dependent on that of the 
United States on the one hand and that 
of the Soviet Union on the other. Dr 
Mann observes that in dealing with the 
last twenty years he is telling the story 
not of an independent centre of energy 
but of 

a provinre or of two provinces, one of which 

became rich without becoming powerful. . . . 

In a history of the world of the last twenty 

years Gerinaiiy deserves only a small place. 

A second “ greater ” Germany, Profes- 
.sor Mann reflects, would bring no more 
happiness to the Germans than the first 
one did, ” not to mention other nations.” 
He coun.sels his west Gennan compat¬ 
riots to continue patiently to develop its 
European associations, including those 
with eastern Eurtipe, with the object of 
creating “ an atmosphere in which the ice 
of the communist dictatorship in east 
Berlin would melt.” It would then be 
possible, he surmises, to set up a German 
confederation that would pre.serve the 
commitments to the east and the west 
which it.s two governments had entered 
into. 

7 'his would need a quality of states¬ 
manship of which Professor Mann sees a 
discouraging dearth in German history 
since 1789. Yet he is cautiously optimistic. 
He notes that German society has changed 
appreciably for the better since the war. 
“The stuffy, ignorant. German-centred, 
and spiteful tone of the twenties has 
gone.” He finds the general attitude of the 
west German press “ incomparably more 
open to the world, m6rc urbane, sober, 
and critical.” And he adniires the same 
virtues “ particularly in the generation 
which, if all goes well, will occupy the 


key positiofi.s in ten or twenty years* 
lime." Probably nK)st independent foreign 
obseiAers in west Cierinanv \\o\ikl agree 
with him. 

TEUTON-AMERICAN 

.America's Political Dileiiiiiia : h'rom 
Limited to UnlimiU d Democracy 
By Cioltfried Dietze. 

Johns Hopkins Press, London: Oxford 
University Press. 310 pages 85s, 

Nothing, it seems, will break ^iUropeaIl.^ 
of the conceited habit of wilting long 
. books ponderously warning the citizens of 
the United Stales of the dangeis of 
democracy. Nothing, it is to Iw hoped, 
will induce the Ainerican.s, who lia\c done 
pretty well under the .system, to pay any 
attention. In the present case e.specially, 
they can afford to be deaf. 

Herr Diet/.c, a (Jrrman vvlu) appears to 
look on himself a> the new 'I'oi tjue\ die, 
has gravely i*evivcd that great man's worst 
blunder, and waves the tattered bugaboo 
of ‘‘t\ranny of the majority" in our 
faces. Ho is a typical product of the worst 
Orman school, whether in his dustasie 
for empiricism, his cra\'ings for a theistic 
system of natural l<iw, his bogus parade 
of lc.ii‘ning, his addiction to abstract 
language, Ids legal pendantry or the 
soleinidtv of lii.s st\le. It is r'atural that a 
man who looks back nostalgically to the 
go(Kl old days of the Second Reich should 
dislik*'. niisundet^tand and mi.srepreseni 
.America, both past and present ; it is 
etjually natural, in view of the history of 
the twentieth century, to regard bis views 
as another piece of reutomc impudence. 
It ha.s plainly never occurred to Herr 
Dietze that he has riiucli to learn from the 
principles and jnactices of Aiiiericaii 
democracy: no, the ignorant .Americans 
must go to .school to iloidelherg. 

Or to Johns Ho[)kins, where he is now- 
established. His Ijook makes it plain that 
be has picked up some strange, if .sym¬ 
pathetic, friends .since be settled in 
America, so that his curious silence (when 
discussing Lincoln’s “ dicUilorship *) on 
the system of slavery, and on the (mur-ete 
grievances (»f the poor and the black 
(when discussing what he calls ‘‘ci\il ‘* 
rights), begins to look, not merely obtuse, 
but uncandid. He endorses the pi'oposeiJ 
Bricker Amendment ; regularly quotes 
Douglas MacArthur as an autlioi itative 
interpreter of American foreign policy ; 
bolds that America was meant to be a 
republic, not a democracy ; fails to 
mention Joe McCarthy, although hi.N 
theme is the threat to freedom in modern 
America : blames Franklin Roosevelt for 
.selling out to the Russians at Yalta, and 
Kennedy for not lighting hard enougli in 
Cubii, Berlin or Vietnam. In short, he 
supplies the complete package of the 
American Far Right. Not surprisingly, he 
admiie.s the statesmanship and courage of 
Senator Ckddwater ; but it is a little 
staggering to read of 

the remarkable showing which Governor 
Wallace of Alabama, campaigning for 
property and states* rights rather than for 


\*'grt'nation, made in ihe pnmarirs of iion- 
M'^^t'^ationahkl states like Wisconsin, Indiana, 
.iTui Mar>land in 1964 . . . (italu.s supplied' 
How (an Herr Dietze hope to get awav 
w ith it * 

OTHER BOOKS 

CJtW (!henii(al and Biologfical Warfare 
Edited bv Stephrn Rose. Harrap. aoy |)ages. 
30 s. 

I he steam has Rtuie out of iiiuih of the 
dehate DTI germ and iheiiiuai warfare sin* e the 
lonfereme on whuh this book is based W'as held 
in London twelve months ago. W’hat remains 
i.s a collection of background papers, 

iinexpei tt‘dly deuo bed in tone, that describe 
the \arious (hemital and biological weapons 
thought to be in production, how they can be 
delivered, how effective they are likely to be 
Among biological weapons, the conference 
included, quite properly, any deliberate attempt 
to starve a civilian population into submission 
I'herr is some interest in the conference's 
lonclusinn that the retord of major sirges- 
of Paris by the Germans in the last century, 
of Leningrad by the Germans in this—shows 
that starvation as a weapon is almost totally 
ineffective. Wlnvever goes short of frwid, it is 
not the fighting men. 

ImPMCATION.s fur Bt.'SINK8.s OK THh .NfcW 
TkADK Dk.sckiptiu.ns Law. By W. J. Leaper 
Business Books. 221 pages. 50s. 

.\ good many words have already been 
wriUiii about the new law on trade desiliptioiis 
Mr Lcaper's justification for adding another 
few' ihoLisand is that he writes against the back¬ 
ground of a lifetime in the advertising 
industry, and lather than explaining the fine 
iiuarice.s of the law', lie sets out quite straight¬ 
forwardly to tell businessmen how to stay on 
the right .side of it. If that is what you want 
to know, rather than liie sociologital and any 
other implications, then Mr l.eaper's your 
man. 
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WherB f/iey boobed . . . this Ural 2 computer should have been 
replaced by the much bigger Ural 4 


The Technological Gap—in Ruasia 


Looking at the Russians' achieve- 
tiKMits in space, one finds it hard 
to believe that one of their obses¬ 
sions at home is with the techno¬ 
logical gap between themselves 
and the United States, and the 
way to close it. The Rus.«{ians 
arc, after all, training a quite 
staggering number of scientists 
and engineers ; half the students 
ct)ming out of the universities 
have qualified as either the one 
or the other, making the num¬ 
ber of young, technically qualified 
graduates coming out each year 
$ul)stanttally higher than it is in 
the United States 
And the pool of technically qiiali- 
hed manpower is substantial, even 
for a country the size of the 
Soviet Union; it could be well 
over • 2 \ mil, of whom nearly 
700,(H)o arc university graduates 
or the eciuivalent. The American 
j)ool of qualified man-power is 
not all that different, although 
the ratio of university-trained 
scientists and engineers is much 
higher—about mn gradu¬ 

ates to i inn technicians, both 
sets of figures excluding the social 
sciences. It is not lack of trained 
men that explains the gap, nor 
is it lack of money. The .sums 


spent on science have been 
increa.sing annually and very 
rapidly, trebling in a decade and 
running at 3 Vo of gross 
national product, roughly the 
same ratio as in America; what¬ 
ever el.se they lack, those .Soviet 
.scientists are not .short of money. 
Then what are they short of :* 
I he (^rgani.sation for Keonomic 
Clo-operatifui and Development 
has been making it.s own, if not 
exactly clandestine, then not 
exactly official assessment for the 
la.st two or three years, and the 
resulting report*, nearly 750 pages 
long, is now being given a 
restricted circulation. Because of 
the notorious unreliability of 
official .Soviet tigure.s‘, and the still 
more notoriou.s difficulty of match¬ 
ing them to any comparable 
we.stern data, the .specialists who 
compiled the report have been 
careful to explain tfleir sources 
and methodology at every step, 
and the rash attempt tq make 
some compari.son with the Ameri¬ 
can research is ours, not theirs. 
But we thought it useful to'show, 
however notionally, that the 

•Science Policy in the USSR. 
OECD. Paris. Restricted. 


Rus.sians have tried the bnite force 
approach of throwing in ma.s.ses 
of men and money on a scale 
approaching the American—but 
failed to get the results they 
were looking for. They arc now 
groping for some more .subtle key 
to technological innovation and 
thi.s is having a profound effect 
on the whole of their economic 
thinking. 

Why they lag 

For w'hat the Ru.ssians appear 
to have found is that innova¬ 
tion requires first of all an 
attitude of mind that is not 
fostered by a nonnal Marxist 
economy. If a factory manager's 
success is mca.surcd by his volume 
of output, and if his workers’ 
wage bonuses depend on exceed¬ 
ing a certain rate of output, hr 
is going to object to any form of 
re-tooling that is going to inter¬ 
fere with production. Hr is also 
going to run into difficulty in pric¬ 
ing the new product so that it 
pays for ii.s re-tooling and still 
remains competitive enough to 
sell. And even w'hen a plant 
manager is prepared to innovate, 
he runs (he risk of being landixl 
with a half-baked scheme batily 
worked out and only partially 
tested. I he Ru.s.sian .scientific 
(‘stabli.shmeni, it seems, prefers 
to spend its time on research 
rather than development work. 
Few' of the big rc.search in.stitiites 
have adequate facilities for pilot 
plant de.sign. The lack of these has 
hit the chemical industry particu¬ 
larly hard and probably goes a 
long w'ay to explain why .so much 
chemical and synthetic fibre 
technology has been imported 
from the west. But there have 
been complaints about electronics, 
engineering, atomic energy, com¬ 
puter controlled machine tools 
and iron and .steel as well. And 
the.se are nearly all fields where 
a big technological fall-out from 
the Soviet space effort might have 
happened—^but has not. 

The Ru.ssians thrm.selvcs estimate 
that the productivity of their 
researchers is only about half the 
Americans' and that innovations 
take two or three times as long 
to pul into effect. One likely 
rca.son i.s lack of development 
facilities, another is the lack of 
supporting staff. Senior scientists 
consider that they should have 
between two and three junior 
scirntist.s and three to five labora- 
"fcry assistants to help them wheii- 
they arc doing fundamental 
research, and double that number 


when they arc on development. 
It is reasonably certain that they 
get nothing of the sort in practice. 
The evidence of .some universities 
indicates that .sciemi.sis are doing 
well if two of them share the 
scwiccs of three laboratory 
assistants. 'They also complain, 
a.s university professors so often 
do in communisi coiintries, that 
.senior staff are expected to .spend 
so much of their time teaching 
that little margin remain.s for 
research, and without the stimulus 
of research, they arc hardly 
equipped to teach. 

But when the Soviet machine, 
and the meanncs.s of the local 
republics has taken all the blame 
they unquestionably de.serv'c, the 
su-spicion remains that the 
scientists themselves may be short 
on intellectual curiosity. Soviet 
industrial research tends to he 
organised on lines rather like 
the Britisli government-industry 
re.search associations and we all 
know how patchy their perform- 
anee was and hfwv often divorced 
from the. things that indu-stry 
really wantetl to know. The same 
leiulenties arc at work in the 
Soviet Union with a few' out¬ 
standing exceptions like the two 
major iron and steel research 
institutes that have e.stabli.slied a 
two-way flow of information with 
the factories which has made this 
one of the mo.st advanced of 
Ru.s.sian industries. 

'J'hc Ru.s.Niau press, like the 
Briti.sh, ha.s been irritated by the 
number of times ideas that 
originated in Ru.ssia have been 
exploited eoniniercially by other 
countries, notably the United 
.States; instance.^ of work on cer¬ 
tain electronic components seem 
to rankle the mo.si. And to put 
bc.side thi.s is a number of spec¬ 
tacular failures: OECD cite.s 
computers (the infamous Ural ^ 
series) and car design. This, in 
the report, is contrasted with 
Soviet succe.sses in what are 
cla.s.sed as priority industries like 
space, defence research and 
atomic energy. Bui except for 
.space, i.s this strictly true .•* 

No one qur.stion8 the quality of 
.Soviet military equipment, includ¬ 
ing aircraft, but the pcrfonnance 
of Soviet civil aircraft is open to 
challenge, and so i.s the country's 
record in atomic energy. Early 
Soviet planners made such basic 
mistakes as draw'ing up energy 
policies that tied the country to 
coal rather than nil, and transport 
policies that were based on steam 
locomotives lathcr than diesels. 
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WHAT THEY STUDIED 

Uhivwnity graduatBS (1st degrees) m 1966 


Total 555,613 

13 % es% 


Total 431,800 

AGRICULT^ 



627%" 


^excluding 


SCIENCE 
& MATHS 
102 % 


WHAT THEY SPEND 

Research and development 


(1959-400) 



8 3$bn 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1966 


American figures include spending on space research and 
development, but exclude defence spending. Soviet figures 
include all R&D spending by bodies like the Academy of 
Sciences no matter what the project, but exclude all that 
by (e.g.) the Ministry of Defence 

Because of the differences in salary levels, OECD has 
previously estimated that $1 of American R&D corresponds 
to 0.3 roubles, value for value. On this basis the Soviet 
figures above in 1965 would equal over $24 bn (in terms 
of effectiveness). But the "cost" of this Soviet R&D 
in terms of resources is far less than this and would be 
nearer $6 bn or $7 bn in 1965, or around the same 
proportion of its gnp, i.e. 3'.,. 


But Rus.sia was also the first 
country to have a woikin^ unclear 
power station— a small one 
admittedly bur pre-datinj; Clalder 
Hall by several years. However, 
this never materialised mn» a 
nuclear power programme. Siini 
larly very few Soviet civil aircraft 
have ever gone into quantity pro¬ 
duction. 

Russian remedies 

These examph’s are important 
becau.sr* the ()F.CD seems to think 
that the reason that scientists in 
these! industries got more done 
than their colleagues in other 
research institutes is because they 
knew what they were attempting 
to do. They had a clear goal 
that allowed them to co-ordinate 
the efforts of researchers and 
industries scattered the breadth 
of the Soviet Union and had 
govrniment backing from the top 
to by-pass the normal labyrinthine 
scientific planning machine to get 
their hands on key materials and 
equipment of good quality, to get 


building work done ([uicklv and 
■St) avoid most of the headaches 
of the Soviet iiidu-strialist's fru.s- 
iraied life. Maybe they did, but 
the I'lul-jiroduct has not always 
been worth the heroic effort. T ake 
the Soviet supersonic prototype 
airliner now Hying; the evidence 
i.s that it .suffers from all the short¬ 
comings that have given suprr- 
.sonic airliners in the we.st such 
a cheipiered record. Yet aircraft 
i.s a shilling example of a Russian 
industry where development work 
and the ron.stnictiori of prototypes 
IS given its due importance, and 
where the designer and his sup¬ 
porting engineers outrank the 
factory manager, which they do 
nut do elsewhere. 

Among the remedies the Russians 
have sought to prevent the dissi¬ 
pation of their scientific effort, 
are reforms aimed at cutting 
down the 'power of the scientific 
rstabli.shmcnt, as represented by 
the Academy of Sciences, and the 
giving of more autonomy to the 
individual research centres includ¬ 


ing ihc famous Novosibirsk 
laboratories in .Siberia. Aioiiiul 
thi.s a " centre of e\e<*llenee " 
is building up on .American lines, 
and atiracting advanced industries 
to .set up locally to laiei fin 
its advanced need.s. T he lesult 
of these refonns should in the 
long term be to reduce the status 
somewhat ol the pine .scientist 
and increase that of the engineer 
— Russian intrllrrtual.s arc as big 
culiure-.sriobs as any in the west 
and engineers have (like teachers) 
had to put up with a good deal 
of patronisinjj. But this merely 
alters the eliniate slightly, of itself 
it will not close the technological 
.gap- 

So efforts arc being made to 
devise a .Soviet-type formula fi»r 
inea.sut'iiig ijhr possible cosl- 
effectiveness of innovation ; frir 
giving factory managers a choice 
of innovations to adopt 111 their 
own plain —s;iy, 10 choo.se which 
of several po.ssible designs of 
inarhiiie tool they think worth 
pulling into devclopmenl ; and 
combining this with some incen¬ 
tive to adopt innovation on the 
factory Hoor, together with a 
juice system that will not jKTiali.se 
the manager who docs .so. If 
this sounds as if the Russinn.s 
are moving, at industry level, 
towards a more western approach 
to cost accounting, this is precisely 
what the OEUD specialists who 
have studied the* resi'arch and 

devrlojjmeiu end of Ru$.sian 
iiulusty think they are doing. How 
far this can be carried without 
a whole.sale revision of the indus¬ 
trial cost stmeture, and of 
economic jjolicy generally, the 
next few years may show'. 
•SuHicieni for the moment that 

the Russians are increasingly con¬ 
scious of the age of the majority 
of their machine tools, of the 
ob.solete design of many of their 

te.xtile looms, and of th« fact 

that many factorie.s are continuing 
lo churn out obsidete designs 
l)ecaus<‘ It is le.ss bolluT than t(j 
aflo|)t the new ones that have been 
develojied and could be suj>plied 
w'err there a deniuiid for ihein. 

' -‘.o 


.Aiid that ihe nece.ssary demand 
can onlv be created by supplying 
some kind of wesiein-slyle incen¬ 
tive for It Nhuicow is al.so begin¬ 
ning lo le.ilise that iiiremive.s in 
.1 Marxist economy aic le.ss ea.sy 
to jjiovide than t)ne might think. 
The first atteiiijit at tiffermg 
facimy inaiiageis " iniinvaiitm 
bonuses " wnli a fair pro- 

|)ortion of the budget for bonu.ses 
iinders|irm 

The degrc'c- of .suieess that the 
Russians have in geiimg round 
these difficulties ha.s more bearing 
on western .science than one might 
think. The Ru.ssians’ jiroblem 
from the outset has been how t<) 
combine jilaiining with initiative. 
T'hi* west s is increasingly how to 
combine initiaiivi' with planning 
.As more and more “ big " .science 
gets goveniment financed, so the 
west runs into more and more 
Soviet-type muddles, and all the 
.shon-comings highlighted in 
the OECD rejjort, the cumber¬ 
some planning structure, the |>ooi 
standards of outlying and distant 
laboratories, the low .status of 
science teachers, the reluctance 
of managers to adojit new' ideas, 
the diHiculty in gttiing new' pro¬ 
jects started, combined with the 
even greater difficulty of gening 
them finished within a rea.sonablr 
lime. Already it is being argued 
quite strongly in the we.st that 
innovation now comes not from 
big but small comj^anies that have 
overheads low enough to allow' 
them to inijirov i.se and exprriineni 
on a .scab' no big corjioration can. 
If their innovation is .successful, 
they gel taken over by big corn- 
jiuTiies who then look aflet the 
[iroblems of quantity production 
and marketing that no small en¬ 
terprise can handle Rut if tax, and 
financial and in.stiiutioiial factors 
make it irincnsuigly difficult for 
small comji.iiiies to live -as is 
becoming (he case* 111 Britain and 
western l.nio|>e but not yet in 
the ITiin-d .Stales—this source of 
ideas is < ut off from big industry 
and you get Sovict-iyjie problems, 
with, pre.sumably, Soviet-type 
results 



Ttw cosmonauts whose space link-up hit the ieckpot 
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James BusIi!| 

was appointed first 
Resident of New Zealand 
in 1833 

Isn't it time you took advantage of it? 

One of Busby’s jobs was to protect British commerce. Owing to in¬ 
sufficient magisterial powers, he was nt)t very succ*csstul. But British 
commerce did survive and eventually llourish us demonstrated by 
the quantity of British goods in New Zealand shops today. However, 
New Zealand is still in need of various manufactured goods from 
Britain and other countries overseas, to maintain one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. Which is where the National Bank 
comes in: wc have nearly 200 branches in New Zealand. They keep 
us up-to-date on local market conditions, investment prospects, 
import/export needs; on profitable business or travel contacts; on 
all manner of useful facts and figures. All this information we will 
gladly pass on— to your trading benefit. 

Why not get in touch with us here in London ? Just for a start, we'll 
let yt)u have a copy of our important periodical Review of the Economic 
Situation in New Zealand. 

Vi^tUnlioiuti Bank 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Our Londoii AddruM; 8 Moorgatu EC2 (Tal: Ol'OOS SStl) 



Geoffr^ Clinch 
in London, can advise you on 
bcuiking in^Bermuda 


1 Jc is our Rcprcsciuaiivc in London. His job is to 
advi.se individuals and companies on the modern 
and comprehensive services provided by 
lUitterliekrs Bank, the oldest in Bermuda. You’ll 
lind him approachable and readily able to advise 
and help you. 

I he Bank ol N.'F. Butterfield speciali.ses in: 

■ "rrusteeship of Wills and Settlements 

■ Cximprehensive Investment Advice 

■ Incorporation of Bermuda based Companies 
and Partnerships. 

Why not enquire now t 

T he’Bank of ‘N.T 

^utteiBeid 

& §on‘Ltd. 

HAMILTON, BERMUDA 

London Representative Office: 

.#10 Old Jewry, l..ondon, R.C.2, Telephone: 01-606 0504 
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Mr Crosland Muffs It 

Courtaulds has agreed to withdraw its takeover bid for English Calico at the request of the 
President of the Board of Trade, but whatever possessed Mr Crosland to ask it? 


No better way could have been found for simultaneously 
making Courtaulds’ Sir Frank Kearton look a martyr—which 
he is not—and Mr Crosland look indecisive which, alas, it 
seems he Ls. After last week’s reference of two controversial 
mergers to the Monopolies Commission, the Board of Trade 
gave a commendable impression of wishing to establish guide¬ 
lines on the most controversial aspects of recent mergers— 
concentration of size, and the creation of that new pheno¬ 
menon, the conglomerate company. Mr Crosland would have 
been quite justified in referring, or delaying, the Courtaulds 
bid for English Calico on both grounds; it would have made 
(Courtaulds very big, and possibly even a conglomerate too 
in the American meaning of the term. And although Cour¬ 
taulds might have grumbled, its bid price had carefully been 
pitched high enough to deter any possible counter-bid, and 
several of the directors had built a reference to the Monopolies 
Commission into their plans. 

But what does Mr (llrosliind choose to do ? Say that he 
has decided to call a moratorium on all textile bids, until the 
Textile Councirs “study of productivity and efficiency . . . 
which 1 expect to rcceivf* in the course of the month (and 
which) will deal, among other subjects, with the structure of 
the industry.” This must be the first most members of 
Parliament had heard of this report. There was .some con¬ 
sternation, indeed, in the council’s Manchester headquarters, 
at the news so much weight was being attached in Whitehall 
to its vit ws, which it has been debating now for two years. And 
while waiting for the report, Mr Crosland has asked 
Courtaulds to withdraw its bid for Engli-sh Calico. 

If Mr Crosland had informed Sir Frank Kearton that he 
could not approve the bid until he had the Mongpolies Com¬ 
mission’s view on mergers of this sort, Courtaulds could not 
have complained and the country would have been confirmed 
in its belief that tlie Board of Trade was actively working on 
a policy for monopoly. But there is more than a hint in Mr 
Crosland’s Thursday statement that he is buying time to 
make up his mind aiid, incidentally, to relieve the pressure 
that has been put on him unremittingly by Imperial Chemical 
Industries not to make it up in Courtaulds* favour. After the 
council’s report—and remembering two senior members of the 
Board of Trade sit on it—he expects to “ examine in what way 
the most satisfactory measures of further concentration and 
rationalisation can be brought about.” No mention here of 
waitmg for the view^s of the Monopolies Commission, nor even 
of consulting the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
whose job rationalisation is. Yet the is.sues raised by mergers of 
this size are very complex. Courtaulds is anxious to buy 
English (Calico le.ss for its purely textile interests than for its 
potentially profitable fringe interests in shops, etc. In American 
terms this might even make it a conglomerate of the kind 
which the Americans arc coining increasingly to think fall 


within existing anti-tru.st lule.s. And Mr CTo.sland ha.s been 
much influenced in the List week or .so by American anti-tru.st 
views. 

Mr McLaren, head of the anti-trust section of the 
Department of Ju.stice, claimed at Senate hearings last 
week that existing legislatuai is adequate for blocking 
conglomerate mergers. Mr McLaren should know. He has 
practist'd anti-trust law' for a quarter of a century, usually 
defending corporations against government suits ; and his 
view' is bound to attract a good deal of altenlion from both 
the British Board of Trade and the Monopolies Commission. 
It W.IS largely becau.se of the American concern over 
conglomerates that Mr Crosland finally decided hist week 
to refer the Rank-De La Rue takeover to the Monopolies 
(Commission along with the Unilever-Allied Breweries merger. 
The latter w;is referred nominally becau.se of its huge size, but 
by American standards it would hiTve made a conglomerate. 

Mr McLaren conceded that pure conglomerates—of th(‘ 
Rank.s-Dc La Rue type—may be beyond e\'en America’s 
anti-trust law' as it is written. A pure conglomerate pursues 
acquisition where the products of the merging companies 
have little, if anything, to do with one another. In America 
these hybrids have been responsible in n*cent years for the 
biggest single boost to America’s booming merger business. 
Of the more than $12 billion of assets traded last year in 
mergers w'here the acquired companies’ a.ssels were worth 
$10 million or more, 45 per cent involved companies in quite 
unrelated fields (sec chart overleaf). 

Between 1950 and 1966, over 200 anti-tru.st actions were 
started by the Justice Department and the Federal 'IVade 
Commission. About 16 per cent of total assets in large acejuLsi- 
lions were subject to challenge. However, although two-fifths 
of all industrial and mining mergers were clas.sed as 
conglomerate, less than one-fifth of the government’s cases 
were brought against them. Most of the few conglomerate 
cases were aimed at the fairly innocuous pursuit through 
acquisition of wider geographical markets by conglomerate 
companies. This is the smallest category of all conghjincrale 
mergers. Only 2 per cent of conglomerate mergers involving 
the purchase of firms making related (but not identical] 
prcKlucts (i.e. the Allied-Unilever type) were blocked by anti¬ 
trust complaints. None of the pure conglomerate mergers 
was touched. This means in British terms that not only 
would the two mergers n*f<Tred to the \Ionopolics Commission 
get through, but such men as Mr Leonard Matchan, Mr 
Bernard Owen and Mr Jim Slater would have nothing to 
worry about if they were Americans. 

Since 1966, anti-trust actions in America have been over¬ 
whelmed by mergers. The rate of mergers has soared. The 
rate of government complaints has increa.sed also, but by 
nothing like as much. Nobody has yet dared measure how 
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low the pcrcrntapr of blorkrd mrigcrs has fallen since 1966 
(though someone in the Ft'deral Trade C^ommission is embark¬ 
ing on it now), hut e\eryone knows it has fallen a lot: and still 
no move against pure conglomerates. 

Besides Mr McLaren, the judiciary committees of both 
houses of Congress hav<- been drawing attention to this gap in 
anti-trust activities. Last year the White House even stepped 
in with a top secret budget task force made up of distinguished 
lawyers, which met a wall of resentment from all the existing 
anti-trust bodies. It eventually submitted a rcjjort which no 
one outside the Johnson cabinet has I)een allowed to see. It 
embarrassed its sponsors f)y recommending a stifTer law to 
replace the Sherman Act, which was political dynamite. 

Then, last month, the staff of the cabinet committee issued 
a report on price stability, which said baldly that anti-trust 
law is “ inadecjuate to cope with the massive industrial 
restructuring ” being cau.sc^d by conglomerate mergers. The 
man who drafted tho.se words was Dr Willard Mueller, the 
chief ’economist of the Federal Trade Commission. Now back 
at the FTC, Dr Mueller has s<*l his staff to preparing a series 
of economic studies which may amount to a broadside against 
conglomerate mergers. They will cover the rigidifying effects 
of sheer corjiorate si/e, and the .stock manipulations which, in 
the words of the cabinet committee report, amount to “ a 
complex array of financial and .speculative forces, rather 
than a quest for efficiency.” But if the FTC and the Justice 
Department really wish to nuive against conglomerates, they 
will have to prove them anti-competitive, a.s defined in the 
Clayton Act, and not just big. As one leading academic in the 
field says, “ the reason conglomerates are not challenged is 
that we simply Ccannot nail down their competitive cffcct.s.” 

There liave been several cases in America which would 
provide precedents for the British Monopolie.s Commission in 
its extended role. For instance, nearly two years ago, after a 
tcn-ycar chase through the courts, the FIX] persuaded the 
Suprcini* Court that Procter and Gamble’s expansion into 
household bleach would be achieved w'ith greater competitive 
effect if it proceeded on its own, and was not allowed to hold 
on to its acquisition of Clorox. Such cases are built on a 
history of other ca.ses where similar criteria w'ere applied, but 
the criteria stop short of most conglomerate situations. 

Much of the blame for this is put on one of Mr McLaren’s 
predecessors at the ami-trust division and the author of the 
famous guidelines, .Mr Donald Turner, who resigned last 
summer. Mr Turner is an academic, author and expert on 
anti-lrast law who lioth in and out of (office has delighted in 
discussing the pros and cons of individual anti-tinst situations. 
He confessed early in his reign that he favoured a cautious 
approach to filing suits against conglomerate mergers, and 
in general he. conceded that ” Fm more inclined than some 
of my staff to settle cases without going to trial.” 


Sadly, anti-trust is not made of guidelines, nor of amicable 
settlements out of court, but by a succession of cases which go 
right to the bitter end in the Supreme Court. The guidelines 
that Mr Turner left as a parting gift raised some interest at 
the time because they had been long promised. But then 
industry and commerce have felt little the wiser since, for 
guidelines in anti-trust do not stake out new ground. These 
ones were specific about the traditional areas of vertical and 
horizontal mergers covered by anti-trust practice, but they 
could offer no more than a confession of inadequacy on 
conglomerates. 

In fact, as Mr Turner left office he was coming round to 
the idea of challenging conglomerate mergers. He had almost 
been persuaded by his department's anti-trust staff which is 
always ahead of its politically appointed chiefs—^Justice 
Department lawyers spend their lives in a prosecuting frame 
(jf mind. Thus, while it is true that companies may get rough 
guidance on a proposed merger quite quickly if they consult 
the Ju.sticc Department, this never deters the anti-trust 
division’s staff from investigating the merger and possibly 
putting a case to their superiors for prosecution. 

But, in the end, anti-trust is politics, and there is scepticism 
about the devotion to checking big business of the three men 
above Mr McLaren. In ascending order they are : the Deputy 
Attorney-General, Mr Richard Kleindienst, an architect of 
Senator Barry Goldwatcr’s presidential campaign in 1964 and 
then of Mr Nixon’s this year ; the Attorney-General, Mr John 
Mitchell, a municipal bond broker who has privately indicated 
distrust of the final, activ<‘ anti-trust days of the Johnson 
Administration and of the finicky restrictions in Mr Turner’s 
guidelines, and, finally, Mr Mitchell’s erstwhile law partner, 
President Nixon. 

Mr McLaren is a mild man. Many people wonder whether 
he will have the toughness to baiter his ideas through 
f)olitical layers of this complexity. If, for instance, Mr Mitchell 
does befriend big business, will that maki- him an enemy or 
ally of conglomerates, who tend to prey on big as well as 
small ? Some people already say that under such political 
pressures a man like Mr McLaren will resign before his term 
is out. A confusing situation also exists down the road at the 
FTC, which might normally be expected to take over the 
anti-trust running were the Justice Department to flag. But 
there is some doubt over who will be appointed to be 
the next chairman of the commission. The present rumour 
in the slightly fevered anti-trust community Is that the 
President finds the commission’s sole Republican too liberal, 
and that he is being pressed to wail until the next commission 
vacancy comes up in the autumn to appoint a conservative. 

If the Americans, with nearly 80 years of anti-trust 
behind them, make such heavy weather, it is fairly obvious 
that the rather dilettante British approach will not do. 
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The official American definition of e 
conglomerate used in this chart is 
much wider than most people this 
side of the Atlantic would think. It 
appears to include every merger in 
which companies are not either mak¬ 
ing identical products, or have an 
interlocking sequence of production. 
But half the so-called conglomerate 
mergers last year were of genuinely 
unrelated companies. 
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Bankers Say Boo 

This week's minor revolt by the bankers against 
the Government's directives on their lending 
may have some questionable political motives 
behind it, but it is time that the Bank of England 
and the Treasury admitted that these particular 
restrictions won't work 


In happier times than the pn\scnl, the City of London has 
often boasted of how it operates largely on. the basis of trust 
and voluntary co-opt-ration, without an army of lawyers and 
watchdogs around whenever it makes a move—a dig at the 
cities of Washington and New York. This is said to be a 
stabilising factor, highly valued in foreign eyes. Now this 
image is becoming blurred. 

First, there is the continuing trouble over the takeover 
code. Publication of its revised version is still held up becau.s<’ 
the Bank of England has st> far been unable to find a man 
of the right calibre willing to take on the job of chairing the 
takeover panel—and thus of .securing the City’s last chance 
to run this side of its affairs without legislation. And now on 
the matter of credit restrictions, on which the Bank of 
England, as agent for the Govemment, has always acted 
primarily through the u.se of persuasion, the clearing bankers 
have dared to .say “ boo.” They merely taunted the 
Chancellor of the Exchefjuer into wiLshing this particular 
piece of dirty linen in more or less public at the ;uinual 
dinner of the Ovei^as Bankers’ Club on Monday. 

Some angry critics at Westminster assume that the bankei's’ 
(|uerulousness is largely a political move to (‘mbarrass Mr 
Wilson’s Government, and that they are prepared to stand 
the con.sequences of a quarrel with it in the conviction that 
its life is limited, the Con.servatives being lx)und to win the 
next election. But their unprecedentedly tart response to last 
weekend’s reminder from the Bank of I'lngland that they 
mii.st gel their lending down pretty smartly, to meet the 
mid-\iarch official target, was something much more than 
a sudden kicking at controls. “ We mu.st em[)hasise,” said 
the chairman of the committee of London clearing bank.s, 
commen:ing on the importance ol maintaining confidence in 
.sterling, “ that the control of clearing bank lending is not the 
only factor in the situation.” It is not indeed. But he played 
into the Chancellor’s hands by sounding the note of complaint 
largely about a continued growth of public cxpendituri*. 
Mr Jenkins maintained, to a frankly sceptical audience on 
Monday evening, as he has done on earlier CKxasions, that 
public expenditure programmes in Britain have been curtailed 
and arc dead on target ; and that public spending, in real 
terms, will rise in the next financial year by ru) more than 

1 per cent, “ a smaller rise than in most other countries.” 
But consumer spending, in real terms, has been running 
” some 2 per cent ahead ” of what he had forecast at the 
time of the last budget. It was in the cutting back of this 
that bankers must play their part. 

Mr Jenkins naturally chose his words carefully (although 
he spoke them too quickly for all to take them in}. He never 
said that public expenditure had been cut back—which 
overseas creditors would like to see—but that growth in it 
had been restrained. This Ls certainly true in the context in 
which he was speaking. Both public investment and jmblic 
current expenditure on goods and services, in real terms, 
have been levelling off. But the targets, even in real terms, 
still point upwards : a i per cent increase in 1969-70 and a 

2 per cent increase, as Mr Jenkins admitted on Wednesday, 



Chairman 0. J. Robarts, who lad tha bankars' protaat: bank 
employees have something else on their minds 


in 1970-71. Monwer, there is, for bankers, more than a bit 
of a cheat in the national income aicounting practite of 
looking at the.se figures in “ real terms.” A sizeable part of 
Government current expenditure consists of buying the 
services of public .servants, and their wage or salary becomes 
the price of these services. The Government can let through 
a whopping pay award and yet Mr Jenkias can say, truth¬ 
fully, that j)ul)lic expenditure, in real lerm.s, is on target. It 
is one of the bankeis' grievances that their ceilings on bank 
advances are always fixed in money terms, w'hilc Mr Jenkins’s 
targets are deflated by price increases. 

Mr Jenkins was also careful last Monday not to remind 
his audience that the reason consumer spending is out of 
hand has little to do with bank overdrafts. If any further 
evidence wa.s neede d dial its rise since pn‘-devaluation day.s 
is explainable entirely by the collapse of incomes policy, it 
was supplied by the results published this week of the latest 
twice-yearly inquiry into manual w'orkers earnings, lakt'n in 
this cast! last October. The survey shows a rise of about 7^ per 
cent in their weekly earnings in the year to C^ctober 1968. 
Since salary earnings have kept much in line, and there 
were further j)ay awards in the closing months of hist year, by 
the end of the year average earnings must have rlstm by at 
least 9 per cent since devaluation, compared with the 7 per 
cent increa.se in retail price.s. It is no wonder, then, that the 
retail trade figures for December were still, despite some 
downturn from the beat-the-mini-biidget spree in the 
previous month, .some 2 per cent higher in real terms than in 
October 1967. 

The bankers’ argument, which Mr Jenkins distorted slightly, 
was not .so much that private ccjnsumption should be .spared, 
but tliat clearing bank lending to individuals is not of majoi 
significance in relation to the total of consumers* expenditure. 
True, but Mr Jenkins’s concern at the moment is not with 
the Al27,ooo million a year of consumer expenditure, but 
with the £500 million or my he needs to get lopped off it. 
What the banks arc now being asked to do—and .say they 
will try to, but canncjt give a pledge—is to reduce their 
current lending to the private .sector by about percentage 
points, or .some £150 million. The banks maintain they could 
not put the whole pri'ssure on pers^inal and professional 
borrowers, and that ” succc.ssive .squeezes can hardly be 
equally productive.” Their real argument is that £150 million 
Is a marginal cut in relation to the huge {kx)I of credit of 
all kinds, and that the Govemment is making a scapegoat 
of them and the finance hou.ses (which are under similar 
pressures) when there are so many loopholes in the sy.stein. 

Their complaint about loophole.s is justified. Ihmever, as 
everyone knows, the banks could put the screw on harder 
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if they chose*. They may still do so, although the resentmi*nt 
of customers will be the greater the .shorter the lime they 
are given to draw in, panic tilarly if this involves them in 
selling shares while the stwk market is in the doldrums. Some 
bankers have said that they hoped that, by slrc^ssing the 
difficulties of putting on pressure* for repayments, the Goveni- 
ment would lay down spc'cifie rules for cutting back advances ; 
the banks could then put pressuie on their customers, while' 
laying the blame on the Clovemment. But there is a political 
motive behind this, and the Bank of England has been right 
to ignore it: in all tmlinary circumstances, the banks would 
resent being told how to run their hu.sine.ss. 

What the Bank cannot ignore is that the bankers’ outburst 
is, in part, a culmination of exiisperation over loo frequent 
changes in directives of late (there have been three .sets of 
instruction since devaluation) -and of 12 years, with only 
brief interruptions, of restrictions on the firedom to conduci 
operations on normal commercial lines, following 18 years of 
“ guidance.” 

It all began at the outbreak of the* List world war when 
banks w'ere asked to bend their activities to hel])ing the 
war efTort and to refrain from lending for, such .speculative 
purpejses its share buying. Wlien the war ended they were 
asked to favour finance for promotion of exports or import- 
saving (yes, nearly a quarter of a century ago). Then came 
l(X)st! quantitative targets for advance.s, followed in 1957 and 
1958 by the intniduction of actual ceilings on them, and 
also by proposals for special dejxisits. Unfortunately, the 
RadclifTe report, publLshed in August 1959, did nothing to 
chfuige this jx)licy: indeed it endorsed it. In the last four 
years, there have been limitations on bank advances, except 
between April and November, 1967, plus, since the spring of 
1965, a call for special deposits, which was doubled to 2 per 
cent in July 1966, at w^hich level it has remained. It is thU 
type of dual control w'hich is now being challenged. 

What happens now ? The Bank of England is unlikely, as 
some bankers might fear, to increase special deposits. There is 
a school of opinion in the Bank that believes, logically, that 
this part of the dual-control should be dismantled, t^cause 
the commercial banks can merely finance such deposits by 
staling gilts to it. In fact, the Bank will probably say 
nothing further until the mid-March score sheet is 
available. The banks can do a certain amount of window 
dressing and with that, plus what goodwill to conform 
remains, the chances are that the clearing banks will be 
able to produce figures showing a further cut in advances of, 
say, £75 million, instead of the £150 million. Doubtless then 
there will be further consultation.^. But the time really will 


have come then for the Bank of England to take a lead. 

It is now ten years since the RadclifTe committee reported 
on the working of the monetary .system in Britain, and its 
shadow should now have disappeared. It was not a helpful 
report, certainly not in hindsight. It reflected some wrong¬ 
headed economic thinking that was fashionable at that time: 
the RadclifTe committee regarded thi* quantity of money as 
an unimportant economic entity in its own right, and it 
believed, without backing up its reasoning with statistical 
quantitative analysis, that monetary policy should concentrate 
on maintaining suitable rates of interest by manipulating 
the liquidity of the system. It is now very clear that a 
thorough reassessment of the role of monetary policy in 
regulating the British economy is overdue. 

It is easy, of course, to write such' words. Fhe current 
recruitment of disciples to the ‘‘ money .school ’’ must be 
irritating to the technicians. But the le.s.sons of 1968 mu.st be 
that neither credit nor consumer spending can be controlled 
at the final stage if the initial floodgates are left open. Just 
as fiscal policy has failed to check consumer spending because 
centrally bargained incomes rose too fast, so credit restrictions 
cannot really operate if the money stock is allowed to increase 
loo rapidly. It is non.sen.se for the Bank of Fmgland to keep 
on pumping out money by buying gilt-edged from all and 
.sundry, and then to .say that commercial banks should ration 
the way in which they lend the money that the Bank itself 
creates. The Bank anti the Treasury arc doubtless right in 
pointing out all the dangers if they cease to prop up th(* 
gilt-edged market. But they are dangers worth taking in the 
light of the alternatives. 
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Redundancies; Inevitable but 
untimely 


A year and a day after the announcement 
that Its Woolwich factory was to lie 
phased out, (iKC-KK politely informed 
the rcpiesenfatives of the 12 unions that 
span its operation that another ‘J,f)0() of 
Its nieinhers weie carmaiked for redun¬ 
dancy. The reaction was mild in absolute 
terms and markedly so in relation to the 
explosive aftermath of the original 
Woolwich announcement. Hut it would 
be a mistake to imagine that because 
the Woolwich operation was completed 
so successfully .»nd with apparently little 
hardship, the company has now con¬ 
ditioned its unions U) accepting such 
decisions calmK. Hecau.se this brings the 
total of actual and planned redundancies 
in the gioup to around 12,000, compared 
with the estimated if,,000 that (JKC* 
thought would be necessary prior to the 
merger with Knglish Klectnc, the com¬ 
pany is playing a strong hand. 
.Vdditioiially, as the announcement was 
made bv the gioup s highly experienced 
industrial relations director, Sir Jack 
Scamp, to the National joint Consultative 
Council (formed as a support weapon 
against Plessey m the threatened battle 
for control of English Electric) it was 
got over in the least damaging wa\ 
possible. 

Hilt, most impor tantlx, the company has 
a cast-iron industrial ra.se for closing 
down the heavy engineering production 
facilities that are the subject of the latest 
round of rationalisation. Even the union 
leaders have been moved to admit that 
the company “ has argued its case 
logically.' Ihe nub (.f the matter is that 
(iEC-EE has excess capacity in trans¬ 
formers, switchgear, and heavy traction 
—three areas where overcapacity is world 
wide and wliere the bottom is falling 
out of the home market. All in all it looks 
as if there will be little difficulty in 
persuading the unions that the redun¬ 
dancies are inevitable, though there must 
be strong doubts that they will accept 
the view that nobody makes money out 
of closures ; the avoidance of lo.s.ses is as 
pertinent for profit and loss accounts as 
the making of firofits. 

Where the argument is going to get 
heated is cm the timing of the redun¬ 
dancies. i'here are still a number of 


ex-Woolwich employees - ]i.ii tn iilai 1 \' 
tUiiong the oxer “,os ulio .iu‘ out ol 
work €iml llu* unions .nr hkel\ t<» ii\ to 
slow down the wholi* opiM.ilion this inne. 
Indeed dlive jerikms, one of the NJCiC! 
and joint gcner.d seer etai\ of the 
.\ssociation of Scientific, rechiiuMl and 
Managerial Stalls, has vutu.ilK mli-il out 
a Woolwich-type formula and will .ugue 
for a long-term rundown liased on naTinal 
wastage. Mr W'eiristoi k. we c<m be sure, 
will have other ideas about the inning 
Now that the unions Inixe a joint xoue 
they may choose to use it strongly, and 
must feel in a somewhat stronger pi’sition 
than in the Woolwich affan. Siioiig 
enough, ill fact, to ilemand nion* than 
the 1 J weeks salary for e\er\ \e.ir woiked 
that formed the basis of the Wo<)lvvi('h 
redundancy payments, whatever the out¬ 
come of the timing of the rundown. 

For its pari the (lovermnent will he 
happy to .see any solution that (.loes not 
draw it into the fray. Already there are 
rumblings atfiund Whitehall ^ibout 
Arnold Weinslock not “plaxing the 
game” the wav the (loycrnmeiit wants. 
As the Industrial Reorgani.sation Cairpoia- 
tion was in.strumental in the aggrandise¬ 
ment of (»ECI, some MPs feel tluit Mr 
Wcinstock should show a proper degree 
of gratefulne.ss. I he explosive paits of 

the proposal arc tho.se for l.ancashue’s 
Newton-le-Willows and to a lesser extent 
Witton. The Rugby and London retlun- 
dancies will be quickly lost in the local 
laljour markets. Probably the 
affected at Witton will also be swallowed 
up fairly soon in the Midlands' gaping 
labour maw, but the Newton-le-Willows 
locomotive works is the centrepiece of 
local employment and 1,100 people 
I'edundant there could have much graver 
.social con.sequences than Woolwich's 

However, it must be kept firmly in 
mind that the redundaiu ics are not a 
direct le.suli of the two mergers fhrst, 
between (rE(' and AEI, then the one with 
English Electric). Had the constituents 
gone their .separate ways, the neeil ffi* 
closures at the heav\ engineering eiul of 
the business would have hern no less than 
it i.s now'. I’he strength of the new gioufi- 
ing arising fnom the mergers has improved 



Woolwich no smiles lot the men at the top 


ili(‘ <onip.Mi\*s ImikI in negoiiations. It 
should .ilso have cn.ibled it to cany out 
the (losuies vMtli the inuiimuiii distress. 

Imports, igC)8 

Misleading view 

\ new view of why imports rose .so 
di.imalK ally last \e.ir has been circulated 
in W'hitrhall, and is being regarded 
there as carrying powerful implications 
lor this \eai\s budget arithmetic. 'Lhe 
lej.somng goes like this. Imports rose fiy 
ili,;f)o millimi in i<jhh. Some Ci“,5 
million of the increase can be explained 
b\ .ibnoim.tIK high imports of silver and 
(liamorui.s, which were either re-exported 
ni had «i favouralile effect on the 
slioit-ienn c.cpitid account, since they 
were lar.geU bought on non-resident 
account. Of the rest, L7')Ci million is 
accounted for by the rise in prices caused 
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rise in tnt.il s|}(*n<linn Iasi 
million would he ex[)li\mcil hv die hut 
that i() pel cent of final cxpemlitine is 
made up of imports. Hut, in addition, 
past ielaii<inships show that eveiv ri.se in 
spending .sucks in a inoo' than pi'opoi- 
tional ri.se in imports. ()\er the past ten 
years the lendem \ to iinptjrt has risen 
hy about f>.;i per lent a >ear, and hv more 
than this in \<*.ns of fast growth. It i.s 
said that these e.xtra Irits could have 
accouuted in n»()H for another ilaoo 
million of extra iin|X)rts. 'I'hus the total 
of Ci,;{fiO million is more than accounted 
for : .suggesting that devaluation, in fact, 
iTduced the volume of imports hy ahout 
.£()() million. 

The conclusion that is being drawn 
from this in Whitehall is that the real 
trnuhle last year was the extra spurt t»f 
internal demand, and that this year’s 
hudget must therefore he very tough. It 
has always lieen the view of 7 ’//c luono- 
mist that internal demand was allowed 
to expand too much in the .st'cond half 
o! last Near ; hut really the conclusions 
in this piece of re.search do not emerge 
from its tables at all. Tho t.ll>l(•^ seem 
to show that between \[)jy and iphh, 
Britain's propensity to import (i.e. latio 
of imports to final expeiuliture) rose 
markedly in only three years : hy i per 
cent in (winch was a icce.ssion year, 

not an expansion year) and liy o.p per 
cent in iqho and 0.7 per tent in lofxp 
I'he dominating factors in those la.st two 
yeais were that they weie iht: two \eais 
of the Inghest increases in sto( khullding 
in Britain ; in each of the next two \ears, 
because stockhuildmg ran down, Hrinnn's 
import propensilv fell. I Iw* two rerent 
vears when a ri.se 111 Hiitfiin’s iinjiort prx>- 
[)eiisit\ have been mexpheahU* were ig(>7 
fa rise of 0.7 per cent) and nr<)M (a proh- 
.d>le rise of o.(| pet rent' 

.'\ truer picture of what hapjieued l.ist 
veat should concentrate on tin' fact that 
tliis research argues that devaluation cut 
the volume of imports hv onl\ alxnil i^qo 
million. .According to the estimates of 
elasticitv of demand for imports, propa¬ 
gated hv tlie (iovernmeiit at the time of 
devahiaiion, a i^7'')H million increase in 
import prices might have been expecteii 
eventuallv to rut the demand for irnpoi't.s 
hy .something over million a year. 

The shm’tfall of over €230 million in this 
effect, and the ill",'', million of extra 
imports of .«ilver and diamonds last year, 
were the most disturbing factors in the 
import accounts. No .service is pT*ovided 
to the framing of gov'ernrnent economic 
policy h\ pretending lliat last year's 
import .surge was always to he expected 
from the level of home demand fashion- 
ahle (and perhaps even wxirthy) though it 
is to find new rea.sons for extra fiscal 
rna.sochism next April. 


ni’.siNESs : RRi rviN 

Xorth Sea gas 

Shutdown 

I he hazards of a nation that heconies 
entirely dependent on underwater gas, 
accidciitrdly losing its supply were rammed 
home, this wTek when .something went 
wrong- fortunately wrthout loss of life— 
at the Shell/Kssf> production platform 
l-nifor I on the Leman Bank ijH miles 
out from the Ncjrfolk shore. Because of 
a “ blow hack ” of gas, the entire exploita¬ 
tion of the Leman Bank field, at present 
Britain's largest Xorth Sea gas find, had 
to .stop while an emergency closure was 
made. Fortunately a combination of 
reserve supplies of refrigerated Algerian 
methane stored under'grr)und at (lanvey 
IsLmd, iucrea.sed production of iia[)htha 
and petroleum-1 >«i.sed gas, and increased 
takeoffs from British Petroleum'.s West 
Sole gas pi[)cline made up the losses fi’oru 
the Lciiiau Bank. 

Hut lor at least tlie next two iiionths, 
that is until the (ias Ciouncil-Amoco 
group laii gel their own Leman Bank 
pipeline ojieiating, the I'nifor I plat¬ 
form re[)re.sents a key if) jier cent 
of Britam’.v ga.s. Lhe (ias (louncil is 
certain tlMt no gtxilogical phenomenon 
w«».s behind the L'nifor I shutdown, hut 
Shell still refuses to .sav .speciliially 
whether .my tliillirig error may have been 
made. 



Lots of electric light—but no ges 
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'Fhe Unifor I evacuation was the fourth 
major accident on the North Sea gas field 
hut, fortunately, the seermd where no lives 
were lost. In ipG", 13 men died when 
BF*'s I'ig Sea (iem collapsed ; in March 
last year a storm destroyed the rig Ocean 
Prince hut no one was hurt ; while in 
November last the Phillips’ ng Hewett 
“ A ” had to he evacuated and tlircc men 
wer'e drx)wned. 

It may he only a matter of day.s before 
the centre of this week’s troubles, Unifor 1 , 
is resuming its build-up to a target figure 
of 1,000 million cubic feet of ga.s daily, 
the same total as the (jas Cuuncil-Amoco 
Leman Hank platform. But the con¬ 
sequences of lire accident, where the 
l)ur\gfH)ning gas indusirv had to use 
hariel-.si raping tactics to keep its .vy.stern 
operating, are likely to he reHecled in the 
(ias CiouiKil’s future estimates on the size 
of pi'odiK'tion margin wliiili a suhni.iime 
fuel industry must have. 

Shipbuilding 

Keep your hats on 

One must feel a twinge of pity foi the 
shiphuildiiig iiiilusiiy Llie jubilation it 
might have expicssed on tlie puhluatioii 
of record yeai-«‘nd oiilei hooks had to 
he kept .severely in iheck lest the Pi l< r.s 
and Incomes Hoard got the impression 
that heie was an inciustry well aide to 
afford the 4-3 per <ent ri.se in costs that 
is implicit in the juopos<*d juice 
mcieases h\ British Steel (iorpoialion. Hut 
in spile of the rise in the order hook to 
C.joi million, (oiii])ared with ^2;^) 
million at the end of theie is jiroh- 

ahly little enough reason for the ship- 
huildeis to throw their leinfoi'ced howlers 
into tlie air. As Mr Wedgwruxi Henn 
stie.ssed in the shipbuilding deh.ite, the 
British share of new* shipj:)mg fjrders is ris¬ 
ing steadily hut it w'ould he wrong to 
think that this was the cumulative result 
fif devaluation, cheap shijihuilding 
finance, and the j)ost-(iedcles rationalisa¬ 
tion of the indu.stiy alone. 

Other factors, that owt iw»thing to 
inijjioved standar'ds in British yards c’r 
(loverninent assistance, are jjlainly at 
wor*k. It is clear from Lloyd’s Register 
Shipbuilding Returns that there is a 
w'orld boom in orders for new’ tonnage, 
with the la.st quarter of jqbH bringing 
a record level of ordering. With the top 
three .‘ihiphuildiiig nations- Jajjan, 
Sw'eden, and West (Jennany—already sit¬ 
ting on huge order hcKiks it i.s hardly 
surprising that the I'K yards have come 
hack into some favour. After all, Norway 
sec'uied a 40 per cent increa.se in orders 
in the last quarter without having pa.ssed 
tlmmgh a sliakcup jieiiod like Britain. 

When new orders arc being thrown 
around in jm)fusif)n, tire yard with the 
shorter order hook is well placed to win 
more orders than the one that has work 
in hand for years ahead. .\t the end of 
iqfiR, the Swedes had almost five times 
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BuUding premature shipyard optimism ? 

as much tonnage on order as under cons¬ 
truction. For Japan the ratio was almost 
three to one. The British ratio, even after 
the huge proportionate rise in new orders, 
was at end-1968 still only 2 \ to 
one. Moreover there are still British ship¬ 
owners who arc building new tonnage 
overseas in spite of the fact that tlie 
(lovernment’s guarantees for the finan¬ 
cing of British orders to British yards will 
now stretch to £400 million compared 
with the £200 million supposed to see 
shipbuilding safely up to 1970--through 
its reorganisation f>eriod. On the one- 
third of total orders in hand that have 
come from foreign buyers it would be as 
well to wait until figures for the current 
quarter are available. 'I’he QEII fiasco 
has l)een glossed over for the moment, 
with the conveniently defunct Pametrada 
engine design group carrying the can, 
but, as Mr Benn told parliament, it is 
not just any ship.” 

Carbon fibres 

Exploitation 

The issue of how Britain can exploit 
technical leads when the market for them 
is in the United States is again raised by 
the carbon fibre agreement between 
Courtaulds and the American aerospace 
company Hercules. This is also one of the 
theme songs of the Select Committee on 
Science and 'I'cchnology's sub-committee 
which has finished taking evidence and is 
publishing its report next month. 

The deal gives Hercules exclusive rights 
to sell Courtaulds’ carbon fibre “ Grafil ” 
in America and an option on manufactur¬ 
ing, with an agreement on a How-back of 
experience on the use of caHx)n fibres if 
the option is taken up. It is doubtful 
whether Courtaulds itself will then go into 
specific applications of carbon as it sees 
itself primarily as the-raw material pro¬ 
ducer, and the main value of American 
know-how will be in the technical market¬ 
ing research that will precede large-scale 
production. Courtaulds’ method in deal¬ 


ing with new products is to go for .small 
initial production, develop the market 
and then, having found what the cus¬ 
tomers want, .scale up output. 'Phis 
approach is .somewhat at odds 
with the tone of some of the 
committee’.s questions, which implied 
that British companies should be building 
a big plant now. But .should they 1 * 

Carl>on fibre composites are only one of 
a .series of reinforced plastic materials, 
each with particular strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, which includes steel, glass, and 
boron fibres. It is not brand new ; it i.s 
a development of something first produced 
70 years ago and in recent years has been 
worked on in Japan (which may prove to 
have retained powerful patent rights) and 
in America where Lbiion Carbide pro¬ 
duced a carbon fibre called “ Thornel " 
five years ago. In fact, the present frag¬ 
mented scene in Britain, with three 
licensees and two government e.stablish- 
ments involved, arises from their liLstoric- 
ally separate interests : Roll.s-Royce for its 
aircraft engine use ; Courtaulds in the 
development of a new raw material ; 
Morgan Crucible becau.se of carbon ; 
FarnlKjrough for aeronautics ; and Har¬ 
well because it happened to have the heal 
treatment equipment for developing 
production and has stayed in it ever since. 
I’he thiixl point is tliat there is no ready¬ 
made market for carljon fibic.s, although 
its potential is huge. I'here is, therefore, 
a clear difference between carbon fibres 
and .such developments as .sav, nylon 
which was a clear break from anything 
before it, was strongly protected by water¬ 
tight patents, and had a well-defined 
market. Even then, it was 12 years before 
British Nylon Spinners made any profits. 

What Morgan Crucible and Courtaulds 
have to offer are two carbon fibre pro¬ 
duction procc.sses which were pioneered 
at Harwell based on a variant of the syn¬ 
thetic fibre “ Courtelle.” 'I'he National 
Research Development Corporation, which 
handles the commereial exploitation of 
government research, decided from the 
start that the Americans should get early 
access for fear that they would otherwise 


either have bulldozed their way into di.s- 
ctivering their own proces.s, or would 
simply infringe the patent. As its managing 
director, Mr J. C. I 3 uckworth, s;iid to the 
comiuitlee; ” W'hile you have a strong 
position fi>r the time being, you make the 
liest deal \ou can.” .And the best deal was 
not to license the Americans direct, wBich 
would have brought in more ix>yaltie.s, but 
via British firms .so that the know-how 
would come back, riieie is however the 
lingering feeling that if all the British 
interests concerned pooled their efforts in 
a British CarlKjn Fibre Coqxiration, more 
pixjgre.s.s would lie made. \s the intense 
intere.st of Brili.sh companies in it has 
shown, there is no need of aerospace as 
spur to development. But ba.sically every¬ 
one i.s waiting for the C(jst bix;akthi*ough 
which will reduce the juice fi*om the 
l^i'csent experimental level of l)etwcen 
Cf)0-C2f)0 per kilogramme to the likely 
laige-scale production level of £7 to £10. 

Plastics 


More of the same 

Following its recent announcement of a 
£fio million expansion .scheme for its 
chemical and jilastics works at Barry, BF 
Giiemicals has publi.shed plan.s to spend 
another £7 niilliiui on plastics alone in 
various jiarts of the countrv'. High density 
jiolvethylene capacity at (trangeniouth is 
to lie Ixiostcd by 26,000 ton.s a year to 
70,000 tons a vear. 'Fhis is the newer, 
more rigid and heat - resistant variant 
of the jilastic, which is much in 
demand. Ethylene will not Ik* .scarce. BF 
has a new 2f,(),()0() tons a year najihlha 
cracker at (bangemouth to make it, and 
thi.s will -quite delilierately—not be in 
full production for another iK months to 
two years. 

C'apacily is also to be expanded for 
.synthetic rubl)er and brake lining resin.s-- 
the stuff that hr)lds the asbe.stos logctlier 
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in the linings and makes tliem stand 
the wear—at Ban\, South Wales, and 
million is to l)e spent f»n iiiereasing 
polystviene pioduition at Stroud, in 
(iloueestPishire. riiis is interesting, as 
polystyrene is one of the j)lder j>lasli(’s. 
and tlie more modern versions aie 
copolymers of styrene w’ith othei sul)- 
stances. But the.se are still a lot de.trei 
than simple poKstyrene, which for mans 
puiijoses is perfectly adequate. In fact, 
with an admixtuie of switiietit niM>er to 
strengthen it, pol\st>rene can l)e made 
in a range of qualities midfcamed of when 
it was produced a generatkm ago. The 
fastest-growing use now is packaging. 

BF’s polystNrene (ap.icity is to he more 
than doubled to 41,000 tons a year with 
new reactoi capacits and extr\ision 
equipihent, for producing the manu¬ 
factured or semi-manufactured goods. 
'The new plant will he able to pro¬ 
vide such components as refrigeratoi 
linings, hut the really sharjj increa.se will 
he in capacity for production of expanded 
polv.styrenc, the extremely light material 
u.sed in packing and packaging. BF will 
turn out great (piantities t)f the meat tia\s 
and egg packs used in .supermarkets. 

'Fhe le.sson seems to be that there is 
rcKim for all the various plastics it is now 
possible to produce. But B]’\s latest plans, 
which are foi expansion of capacity 
for existing pniducts lallier than new 
products, probably indicate the trend. In 
the next decade the rate of innovation 
that has licen so hectic may be slower, 
while existing products, their uses increas¬ 
ingly well understood, aie made on an 
increasing scale. 

Chemical industry 

Capacity shortage 
on the way ? 

A survey of the chemical industi-y, con¬ 
ducted hv the weekly Chi miial A^i^f , shows 
that in 196B the industiy was u.sing 8b jiei 
cent of its capacity, in piastus, morgaiii< s 
and pesticides, utilisation was e\en highei, 
at 88 per cent, while the most under¬ 
employed plant was, according t<» the 
survey, in the cKestulTs sector, which is 
surpri.sing in view of the Prices and 
Incomes Board's tinding that Imperial 
Chemical Industne.s was using Us capat itv 
in the dyestuffs division to the full in 
1968. Other companies in the indusli-v, 
probably with old plant—as iiuleed is 
much of ICJ’s—must have been lunnmg 
well below* capacity. 

Ajf eVen higher general utilisation rat«* 
is iaAicipated for this year, 91 per cent 
\ for the whole industrv ; and a sudden 
\ improvement to 95 per cent, the top 
i figure in dyestuffs. New plant build- 
in#! •‘up to normal capacity running 
'imig account for this. New projects 01 
inepansions are planned by no less than 
98 per cent of the companies consulted, 
than a quarter are experiencing 


delays, and more than a third expect 
.!(luai .sliortage of capacity in the indu.stiy. 

I'he survey shows an average growth 
in chemical and allied industries of 10.9 
per cent in i9bH. Price rises account for 
the difference Ijetween this and a Boaid 
of Trade estimate that volume production 
rose by 5 per cent in the first lialf of the 
>ear, probably indicating something 
nearer b per cent in the whole year. But 
in spite of the price rises, profit margins 
were squeezed. They fell by J per rent 
in the year, hut manufacturers hopefully 
look for just over a 1 per (ent rise this 
vear. 

One of the most difficult .statistics to 
obtain for the induslrv’, oddly enough, was 
the year’s production. From a mass 
(»f conflicting estimates, Chemical Af^c 
deduce it has just passed the billion 
mark. 

Furniture 

Polishing up 

The fumituix* industry is putting a braw 
lace on its problems at this year's show' at 
Karls C’ourt, but as one-third of all 
furnituie .sales are financed on (Tedit, 
last .November’s hire pur<ha.se restriction 
measures are now beginning to bite. 
()rdeis at the end of December wore lu 
per cent ilown on ic^by and it h^oks as if 
the industrv is in for another ol it^ 
recurring .spells of depression. I'umiture 
manufacturers are, however, in a stronger 
position this time. Last year’s wave of 
consumer spending swept manufacturers' 
.sales to a record £179 million—17J per 
cent above 1967. Although taking higher 
prices into account, this represented a i'2 
per cent rise in volume. Despite the efforts 
on the sales side—which have been con¬ 
siderable—efficient production is handi¬ 
capped hecau.se the industry is still 
hampered by numerous tiny Anns with a 
few large ones (3.8 per cent of the fimi.s 
account for half the industry’s output). 
I'he adverse effects of small .scale produc¬ 
tion liav'e been off.set by the Furniture 
Development Board which provides ron- 
sultancv services on management and pro¬ 
duction problems. And the board’s 
offshcx>t, the Furniture Industry Research 
.Association, does most of the industry's 
technological research and development. 


rhe.se organisations have done much to 
keep the furniture men on their feet but 
they canno( solve the basic problem. 
Larger groupings are needed to get the 
t)enefit of longer production runs and large 
scale marketing and distribution. Last 
year a series of mergers between several of 
the big Arms and some of the medium 
sized ones accelerated*- the movement 
towards greater concentration. These 
mergers have come none too soon, for 
while the Britisli furniture indu.stry has 
been stagnating, foreign manufacturers 
have been making inroads in the British 
market. Exports of British furniture rose 
by 20 per cent in 1968 to £17.6 million, 
but imports were up by 27 per cent and 
are now only £3 million a year less than 
exports. 7 ’he gap used to be much larger; 
in the last 14 years exports have doubled 
but imports have increa.sed eightfold. And 
the trend is likely to continue, as most of 
Britain's exports are of “ reproduction ” 
fuiiiitun*, for which ihcic is a steadily in¬ 
creasing, but hardly explosive, demand. 
’Fhe imports are mainly of wooden and 
tubular steel furniture from Denmark, 
C’./echo.slovakia, and Rumania which at 
the moment beats Briti.sh furniture hands 
down on price and design. 

Aluminium prices 

Still rising 

Alcan's iiicrea.ses in the prices of semi- 
fahricated aluminium came a few days 
after a similar announcement from British 
Aluminium, the other main supplier. In 
iiK.st aix‘as the two companies’ incrca.scs— 
excu.sed, so they say, by recent rises in the 
prices of virgin aluminium—are the .same, 
a penny a pound. Followers of aluminium 
price Axing will remember an agreement 
observed for ten years in breach of the 
Restrictive "I'rade Practices Act being 
outlawed not so long ago by the Restric¬ 
tive Trade Practices Court. So incensed 
was the judge that he refused to accept 
the companies’ undertakings to observ'e 
the outlawing, and issued an injunction 
agairLst them. 

Now the industry mourns the fact that 
price Axing can no longer operate. All the 
.same, the latest increases have been 
achieved at a time when the industry' is, 
according to .some verdicts, still suffering 
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—wellhelp you unlock the door 

Thm Royal Bank of Canada can provide a vital link 
between you and the Canadian market. Our services go 
far beyond the realms of normal banking. Information 
about markets, sales representation, product distribu- 
tion, plant sites, labour and taxation—we can provide 
all this and more. Over 1,100 branches from coast to 
coast are at your service. A call to either of our London 
Offices at 6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 01-606 6633 or 
2 Cockspur Stroot, 8.W.1. 01 -930 7921 is all that 
is required. 


(Europe) Ltd. 
is open to enquiries from 
International Corporations 
seeking finance 
for major projects. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers, 
i8 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: 01-628 5791 Telex: 885487 


Wrstern Amcriciin Bank fEumprj Lid., haw been cstabliahed by Hambros Bank, 
London, .ScLuriiy Pacibc National Bank of Lo^ Angcka, WelU Fargo Bank 
of San iTanLisco. and National Bank of nctruit. 
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from overcapacity. In a free market 
prices to l)e jG^oinji* down periiaps. 

Although Alusiiisse and Alcan claim over 
capacity is no Irjnger the picture, Alcan 
says that the industry’s shipments were 
about 10 per cent up last year, most of 
the rise taking place in the last six months, 
and that delivery dates now vary between 
eight and 15, we»-ks. whereas a year ago 
you could olrtain delivery of almost any 
product w'ithin six weeks, British Aluini> 
niuin stated < ategorically this week that 
the iiuhistry is still suffering from surplus 
caparitv 

Meanwhile efforts being made to 
improve aluminium's market penetration, 
which was c riticised strongly by the Prices 
and Incomes Board iH months agf», are 
having some success. I'lie hoard pointed 
out that the industry had too many low' 
volume lines and that aluimnium was 
eniployed in far fewei uses in Britain than 
in the I.’nited Stales. 

Telescopes 

£2 million shoe¬ 
string 

With the help of ti disused railw.iy line 
and the irrcspressihle ingeiuiitv of 
Professor \lartin Rvle, the Science 
Research Ciouncil has dca ided that a five 
kilometre, three mile wide radi(» telescojre 
can he huilt at (laiiihridge for a cost of 
around £2 million; anyone else, building 
the same telescope in .in\ other pl.ice, 
would have needed .somi‘thmg like twice 
this sum. It ma\, even so, seem a lot to 
.some jreople to s|kmkI on such an esoteiic 
branch of .science, hut it is one of the 
few pure sciences where Britiiin still 
stands head and shoulders above the 


rest of the world, and where the contri¬ 
bution to human knowledge is in quan¬ 
tum jumps. The more work done with 
radio tele.scopes, the bigger, the more 
c rowded and the more undisciplined the 
universe appears to become; established 
ideas of the origins of the universe, its 
dimensions and even what it consists of 
have long ago been stood on their heads 
and cosmology, whatever the individual 
scientists inav say, is in a state of flux that 
makes it particularly exciting to study. 
Yet radio telescopes were originally 
pioneered in Britain as an economy 
measure, the countiv could not afford the 
£i 2 million or so it would cost now to 
construct a large optical telescope. Pro¬ 
fessor Ryle's particular contribution was 
to find that the price of a radio telescope 
could be cut well below the £700,000 
that Professor Lovell's cost at Jodrcll 
Bank by cutting the dish in sections, a 
series of electronically linked aerials 
s|)aced around the country. He is working 
now' with a one mile diameter telescope 
that tost £400,000. 'Phe new, three mile 
one, which will take two or three years 
to construct, will he built on the same 
principle, with eight dish aerials, four of 
them fixed and four running on tracks 
built over a disu.sed three mile stretch of 
the Bedford-Camhridge railway line that 
forms the northern boundary of his pre¬ 
sent observatory and which is about to be 
(losed down. 

Mortgages 

Two-tier? 

Kconoiiiic crises come and go, but building 
societies go on up for ever; 1968 was no 
exception : total lending reached a new 
record with nearly £1,580 million. Admit¬ 


tedly, withdrawals w'ere also up, forcing 
the .societies to run down their liquid 
re.sources from an average of 18 per cent 
to Just under 16 per cent to keep up 
lending. But this liquidity ratip is still over 
twice the legal minimum needed to qualify 
for trustee status and can hardly be called 
critical. 

However, the Building Societies Asso¬ 
ciation is now sounding notes of caution 
with a forecast for 1969 lending at about 
the same level as last year. This assumes 
no rise in mortgage rates, at least for the 
time Ix^ing. But at least two major building 
.societies have recently dropped 
hints that higher rates are on the cards 
for this year if general interest rates 
don’t conic down soon. 

The usual objection to higher rates has 
always been that existing borrowers 
.should not he penalised for the sake of 
satisfying new demand. Now the 
iiianagiiig director of the Abliey National, 
Mr S. W. Cr. Morton, has proposed a 
two-tier mortgage system which involves 
charging a higher rate to new borrower.s 
while leaving existing ones alone for the 
rime being—a controversial idea, hut 
wfirth looking at. Higher mortgage rates 
do not deter prospective borrowers—there 
will Ik* no “ rationing by price.” Althougli 
the present mortgage rate of 7J per cent is 
the highest ever charged by the building 
societies, demand for mortgages is also at 
a peak, and last year much of it went 
unsatisfied. 

As building societies are the source of 
66 per cent of current mortgages, they aic 
strategically placed to give a lead on 
making more money available, at a price 
if neces.sary. 1’hc need has become even 
more pre.ssing as the next biggest sounc 
fot house finarue, local authority loans 
(with a r-i per cent share of the markei), 
will all but dr^' up in the coming year. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


Perctntao* change from : 


RESERVES 

Rose by £5 million in January after loan 
rapaymants of £27 million. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Lower in December after November'e 
Jump, although sales in clothing and 
footwear shops were again high. The year 
as a whole showed a rise of over 2 per 
cent for total retail sales 
CONSUMER CREDIT 

Another drop in new instalment credit In 
December. Total debt at the end of the 
year was £1.047 million, £29 million above 
December 1967. Car HP sales in January 
23 per cent lower than laaLyear. 




Indax 

Pravioua 

Thraa 

Twaiva 


Month 

1968=^100 

month 

months ago 

months ago 

Industrial 






production * 

Novambar 

142 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+61 

amploymant * 

Novambar 

100.B 

+0.1 

-0.4 

-0 8 

productivity * 

Novambar 

141 

+ 1 

+1| 

+8) 

Export trada * t 

Dacambar 

1B3 


-4 

+111 

Eng'g. ordara on hand * f 

Novambar 

140 

nil 

+ i 

-3 

Ratail trada * 

Dacambar 

129 

-2 

+1 

-1 

Unamploymant * 

Ratail pricaa 

January 

Dacambar 

126.9 

138.4 

-2.7 

+1.3 

-8.2 

+2.1 

-2.7 

+6.9 

Export pricaa . 

Novambar 

127 

+1 

+1 

-•-81 

Impoft pricaa 

Novambar 

118 

nil 

+1 

+ 10 

Wage ritaa (waakly) 

Oaetmber 

163.8 

+1.4 

+2.7 

+7,0 


* S99»on§ny $diu9t9tl. Indic§tws of dxpoft and amf M J§nu§ry waa rurtning ar 

ratatl trada ratlact movarngnt in vo/uma carma. an annual raft af 2.2%. t Prcvlafonal. i £nd ot 

I a . in valua at conatant^prica. Unamploymant pariod. ' 

ralar* to numbar wholly unamployad. aweludlng 
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BUSINESS 


International 


French franc: tighter controls 

Pans 


In Kiance tins ha.s been an anxious week 
for the hankers. Already overloaded with 
the extra work involved in the enloice¬ 
ment of exchange controls, foi which 
they are legally resjxmsihie. they have 
now received a direct blow to their 
(apacity to lend to foreign clients. 'The 
blow was struck (|uieli\, even fuitiveb, 
in the second week of Januars, bv a 
BaiKpie de Tiance circular, but the full 
implications are only n<»w becoming evi¬ 
dent. 

Ks.sentiallv, the new measure is a 
tightening ol the controls already in place, 
and letpiires tliai all foreign currencN 
depo.sits In I’rench residents w^hich are 
not I'e-lent to Irench residents be 
matchec.1 In deposits of equivalent value 
in dollars with the Bati()Ue ile Fiance. 
Ihe first effect of this .somewhat compli¬ 
cated ruling is virtually to halve the 
amount of credit available to foreign 
bori'owers and thus, in theory, to make 
more available for purely French clients. 
iVs a small c'on.solation, the banks will 
receive interest on their Banque de France 
deposits equivalent to the current irionev 
market rates, now waver'ing around 7.J 
per cent. Apart fi'om immen.sely compli¬ 
cating the banker's' ow'n matching openi- 
tions, and probably obliging them to 
step up the pressure on exjKirlers to 
repatriate foreign currency, the measure 
will have rnor*e far-reaching effects. 'Fhe 
most important of these will be to increa.se 
the published foreign currency reserves. 
Largely as a result of the gaping trade 
gap, the rate of reserve growth since 
November has been dwindling noticeably 
and ]a.st month the ri.se was only $i4.q 
million. 

At the .same time, the franc will pre¬ 
sumably be .strengthened on the. exchanges, 
since the Banque de France will con¬ 
vert the dollar deposits it receives into 
French currency, which it will then make 
available on the markets. Beyond this, 
tcK), the French government seems in¬ 
creasingly concerned over the flowback 
of Eum-doilars to American banks. 
Brought on by the Anierican.s’ own credit 
squeeze, this flow amounted to alnnit 
S2.5 billion ir; the 6rst few w'eeks of this 
year, or more tfian lo per cent of the 
total Euru-uollar pool. Such a situation, 


if it continued, vvoukl foicc even higher 
the dollar rate.s in Kur<»pr.m markets. 
'Fhis is hardly w'hal the general, m his 
own precariou.s finani ial position, wants 
tt> see, and it ma\ be that ilu' latest 
measures form a precautionars step lo 
fight off a future li({uidit\ i iisis. 

German energy 

Why they snubbed 
de Gaulle 


'Fhis week (iermany’s hugest electricity 
producer, Rhcimsc-We.stfali.se bes Elek- 
trizitatswerk (RWK), Ks.sen, hnalK 
emerged as the winner in the long, 
jK)litically-cliarged slrnggle for (lelseri- 
kirchner Bergwerke ((iB.\(i), (lermanv'.s 
largest oil producer. Fhe deal to take over 
the iJre.sdner and Deutsche Ikmks' stakes 
in (iBACi, cost RWK more than 
million in cash, giving it a conlt^illing 
inleresl, since the rest of the shares are 
widely spread. It will create a giant energy 
group with an annual luriuwer o^f over 
CHoo million, strong in peti-nchernicals 
and dominant in electricits, gas and oil. 
But it will only partly help to solve Bonn's 
pre.ssing prcrldern of creating a stronger 
and‘more independent domestu oil .sec tor. 

Since I'exaco UK)k «)vei an inijjortant 
(jcrnian oil company a couple of y'ars 
ago oiilv a quarter of the total refinery 
capacity in Germanv (about 1 10 millirin 
tons) lias been in (lerrnan bands. (iBAfJ, 
as the only one of the eight (iernian- 
owned oil companies w'^itli a sul>slantial 
million tons) crude oil sup|>lv from its 
ow’ii sources in Libya, and w'itli the largest 
refining capacity (about 9 million tons), is 
obviously the key to any concentration of 
the fragmented German oil sector. 'I bis 
is why the (ierman g(»vernment risked 
snubbing President de Gaulle to wrest 
GBAG from the grasp of the Camipagnie 
Francaise de Petn>Ies. 

More needs to be done. On the suppl> 
side, eight (Temian oil companies will .set 
up a jointly owned oil exploration com¬ 
pany. But they are .still fragmented in 
(Jennany itself, where huge ewercapacity 


m lefmmg and a flcMxi of imports have led 
to a ciit-throal price wai, intensified bv 
the iqfiy rece.ssion. 'Flie .situation is par¬ 
ticularly l)ad m .soutbein (ieiinany, wlieir 
all the major oil (oiiipanies have rushed 
into defensive investment to be near the 
new It.dian pipeline. Fhe (ieirnan oil 
♦.oiiipanies thus need de.sperately to con- 
centra l<* further if ihev want to slieiigtben 
tlieir market power. 

Fhis, manv argue, would be a lot easier 
ilirougli one giant oil compan\ rather 
than the present three large and .several 
small one^. But with one of the kev od 
companies. Winter shall, in the fold of 
BASF, the chemical giant, and now that 
the relations between the other important 
oil producer, N’F.BA. and (iB.A(i are 
strained (ihev tried to get together earlier), 
the chance for a close link between the 
three s(•em^ prettv small. Bmm might ti'N 
to [ 3 ersuade the companies to set up a 
joint marketing rompanv, siimlai to the 
exploration compari\' - hut it will have to 
work liarxl 

Fati'n thing w'ould have been easier if 
the deal w'ith \'KBA, in which the 
go\eminent has a P) per cent slake, had 
Come oil. It would have created a ver'v 
powerful oil and peiioiheniical gn>up 
rather than a witlelv-spicad energv group. 
X'KB.A and (iBACi, both sluiieliolders in 
ARAL, the largest distnliutor of pelrtd, 
have suhstaiitial petrochemical interests 
and X'EBA’s oil refining capacity is, at 7 
million tons, more than 2 million tons 
larger than that of RWE. RWF) has no 
jietrol-stalioiis, hut a larger peti-ochemical 
.sector than GBA(i and a liighly prxrhtahle 
stake m electric it\. But at least tlic RWIv 
fiBAG deal has two major slrength.s : 
RWK has added .some very u.seful oil, 
chemical and gas capacities, and GBAfi 
wnll have a very str^uig financial power 
behind it. 


German economy 

Passing the buck 

Frankfurt 

(i e r III a n y’s economics minister. Dr 
Schiller, has pul the .success of hi.s recent 
Iroidei tax riiea.sures firmly in the lap of 
fierman)'s trading partners. Fhough he 
did not mention any names when he 
officiallv revealed this year’s economic 
j>rojeclions on Wednesday, he must have 
been tfiinking primarily of Britain and 
I'rance w'hen he urged tlie world to take a 
Uaigher attitude towards inflation. 

'Fhe (Jerman government expects last 
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NTar'.s (MiilmricissinLrK ir.tdr 

<>f I)MiB .4 hillion to shrink tn DM r*‘r, 
hillum Kngciv as a irsuh of tlit- 4 pci 
crnl rxpDil ta\ anil uujioit iclicf inli<»- 
cluced last Drcrmhcr. It siJi;c;csts that 
inipoits will .i;io\\ l)\ pci < cut, 

instead i»l I.l^t mmi s 1 p'j jh-i icnf ; .ni<l 
that (iennaiiN will ha\ c nuw h lc^s 
huosant exports (where the urowtli latc is 
expel ted t(» he .rhout half of lavt \cai 
per cent). 

Bonn predicts a growth of 4J per tent 
for the (fertiian econoinx in real teiiiis 
this yeai» which rnanx think is too 
cautious after last \ear'> 7 jjci icnl. On 
tire otlier hand, it is felt that tlie author 1- 
ties may find it extrcinelx difficult to vtiik 
to only '2 jiei cent inHalion without curh- 
ing the econoniv at some point. I’lices at 
tlie moment show a strong upward leri- 
deiKN*: and with lialf of the 2 per leiit 
price ri.‘ie |)roiiii‘‘ed from higher rents, ihiue 
.seems little room for ijianoeu\ie. Ilcii 
Ble.ssmg, of the Hundeshank, has made ik* 
hones alnrut his intention to tighten tin* 
monetaiN sciew if ncies.saiv. But that iv 
the last thing Dr Siliillei will want to 
SCI*. Jle knows that higher inleicst rate'' 
would mean the end of the outflow ol 
(ierm.in c,ipittil, whuli is needed to vtcin 
jrressiiics for rev.ilu.ition. 

South African loans 

Germany's the 
place 


If, as reported, the South Afruaiis ic.ilK 
want a loan fi'om I'airope, (reim.iny .it the 
moment looks the jrlaie to get it - iiiou' 
.so, for instance, than Sxvit/erland, where 
interest rates are higher. Its capital inaiket 
i.s in hotter shape tlian for .1 long lime 
In Novemher .ind Deiemlier heaw 
demand from foreign hoi lowers put enoi' 
inous pi'Cssure on the inaiket and 
endangered the official low mleresi polux. 
But sirue then, possibly due to Bonn's 
warnings, the market has calmeil ilown 
and hanks have heen more careful m 
accepting foreign hoiuls for placement, 
and phas'ing their issue 

As a result foreign i.ssues ha\e been 
selling like hot c.'ike.s m the last few weeks 
.Admittedly they need favourahle terms, 
w'ith a (juarter per rent premium above 
domestic loans, hut the total is mounting 
impre.ssivcly. Up to the end of Januarx, 
a loan for the Quebec llvdroelectr'ic C!om- 
rnission, a highly oversubscribed .New 
Zealand stale loan, and the second leg of 
the DM400 million World Bank lo.ui 
were placed. In the next few days issues 
to France, Australia, Israel and Malax.i 
will follow. .Altogether, hetween the end 
of January arul the middle of Fehriiarx 
a total of DM900 million will hr offered 
in foreign D-maik loans. 

But South Africa’s finance nimistei 
should not delay his dei Ision loo long. I hi* 
pre.sent ah.sorptivc capacity of the maiket 
is at least parllx due to a lot of spaic 


New uniforms for Italy’s police 

ca^h 'fiom Ciliiistm.is bonuses for ex- 
.'im[)le) m the h.miK of prixate investors, 
ll o (hex, lathei than the hanks, who 
haxe Im-cii the mam Imxeiv of the foreign 
lo.uiv 


Italy 

Strikes for all tastes 


Romo 

('.«kniinunis(, Uhnsti.iii DeiniK'iat and 
r.isi 1st tiaile unions joined on Wednesday 
m a j.t-hoin strike for higher pensions 
.dlei tmg twenlx million workers, after 
negoti.ilH Ills xMtli the gover iirneril had 
l)i(»keii down till* piTx iou.s day. I Ins was 
m spitt‘ ol the lait that the government 
.md mdnsti ialists .igiee on the neees.sitx 
few n'h)im of the anlKjuated pensions 
.schiMiie, unilei whuli some Italians todax 
leieixeonix lit.i 10,000-15,000 (£() ros to 
Lioi .1 month pension. 'I'he unions are 
dem.inding tli.il the slate guarantees a 
mmininni h.isii jiension of lira 20,000- 
■J5,oo«i plus a vvoiks pension «it a rate of Bo 
pel cent of the vxorker's letiring wage. 

I he gn\ eminent, for its part, claims 
the sliike xv.is imnecessary because agi'ee- 
ment will he le.iched anxw'av. But it 
seems tli.it the communists ate exploiting 
genuine umest for an all-out attack on 
the lent re-left gox eminent, helped l>x 
lontmiieil student i ontestation. 

An<*ther piotest this xveek, on Moiidax, 

I aiiie Ironi .igncullure workers who w’ant 
gox einnlent mlerxenlioii to oigani.se the 
pru mg of or.inges, at home and abroad. 
,\ jiililied battle look ])laee between pohee 
<ind a ihouvind farmers w'ho lilocked the 
Kome-Naples railway at Fondi, while, in 
(^ataih.i oranges were squa.shed in the 
stieet.s ihiring denionstration.s. 

riie unions* winter offensive is also 
aimed at lex idling national .salaries to 
eliminate umler-paymg in southern Italy 
.ind demands are lieing made for a com- 
plctelx new jiolicx for Mezzogiorno. A 
.>trike of vvorkers in t\^ private sector is 
M hcduKxI fi*r J'elu'u.ii'x r ath. Meanwhile 
;<>o.Moii textile workcr.s are preparing a 


strike m reply to the industrialists' refu.sal 
to negoti.ite until cairn returns at the 
Mar/otto fartorx, at \’aldagiio, where 
5,000 xvorkers are occupying the plant. 


French glass 

Aftermath 


'Fradition and an e.xcellent network of 
“ helpful ” chums have xvon against in¬ 
dustrial logic in the takeover battle for 
Farropc’s largest and oldest glass pi'odurei, 
Saint (lohain. For the lime being three kex 
(]uestions, xdtal for the future of both St 
(iohain and its un.successful suitor, Bous- 
sois-Souchon-Neuve.sel (BSN), remain 
unan.swered : what will the .syndicate of 
friends of St (Iohain do with the .shares 
it has acquired ; what is going to happen 
to St (lol)ain ; and what will BS\ do 

St (lohain’s friends arc believed to have 
lapped up between ijo and 40 per cent 
of the company's shares, which gives them 
virtual contrt>I, if they want to exercise 
It, herau.se most small shareholders arv* 
ap.'ithetir. Since it is believed that sone* 
memhers of the syndicate arc parinerx of 
St (Iohain in oilier fields, there might 
he .some jrressure on St (Iohain to divest 
itself of some of these interests in return 
for their re.scue operation, .ind they max 
also put their weight beliind tho.se who 
want management changes. A new presi¬ 
dent will nioxe in this June anyway, afid 
there is, loo, talk that the mastermind of 
the St (Iohain defence will join the board. 

As for BSN, which, contrary to what 
people think, did not hold a single share 
direct, it will return to the old owners the 
B per cent or so of St Gohain it acquired 
as a irsult of its offer. It may yet he 
puslied willy-nilly closer to St (iohain l>y 
market logic, w'hile the present sales and 
production links between the two com¬ 
panies arc unlikely to be cut, de.spite the 
illwill caused hx the fight Meanwhile 
BSN m.iv turn its mind towards other 
Furopearl lomilries. It alre.idy jrlans a 
large float plant in (iermanv. 
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Mobile stockbrokers 


Exporting bowler 
hats 


I'he decision of Cazcnove to open an 
office in Sydney shows how international 
London stockbrokers are becoming. Some 
partnerships now derive more than half 
their business from overseas, while four 
firms, including Cazenovc, have become 
members of American exchanges and 
seven have overseas offices in Europe. 
Othei's are considering similar moves. 

Ju.st how far-reaching a Lemdon firm’s 
overseas business can be is illustrated by 
the activities of Astaire, a relatively small 
partnership with an office in Paris. It not 
only does the obvious Eurobond deals, 
but also forms .syndicates for European 
takeovers. Cluirently it is woikiitg on an 
.American purchase of a large I'rench 
company and it was in on the Philips- 
Pye deal. Two L-ondon firms, Hragg, 
Stockdale, Hall and R. Edwards, 
Chandler, Wagstaflfe, are in Malta while 
X’ickeis, da Costa is in Luxemburg, 
Mitton, Butler, Priest in /urich, Spencer 
riiornton in Bru.ssels, and W. 1 . Carr in 
Ck’neva and Lisbon. 

Four British stockbre^kmg finiis have 
planted their flags in the United States 
in the last year or so, (^azenove, Joseph 
S<'bag, Rowe and Pitman, and James 
Capel. I’he two frontrunners, Cazenove 
and Sebag, have adopted quite different 
appioaches ; both say they are pleased 
with jirogrc.ss - iiiid their respective off¬ 
shore funds, US J'rust Investment 'I'nist 
and Frontier I'rust, are both worth 
<iro\md $40 million. 

Brokers’ < lients can be divided in two 
main categories- -tho.se who want the best 
advice and tho.se who want to deal at the 
( heapest price ; Cazenove's American 
operation is aimed at the former. The 
firm charges the client both an American 
and a London commission, although 
.American brokers give up, in Wall Street 
parlance, part of their commission to 
Cazcnove. Sebag, on the other hand 
charges onl> one commission. It .says it 
wants to be active, rather than a post 
office for British bu.sine.ss, and has set up 
a re.search deparinient in Los Angeles. 

Both Sebag and Cazenove have reaped 
the benefit of allowing some of their 
brighter young men to specialise in over¬ 
seas subjects. Linked closely with the 
success of Sebag s American branch is Mr 
John Duffield, .still in his 20s, who has 
spent much of the last four months com¬ 
muting between I.ondon and the 
continent, one result of which may be 
that Sebag will set up offices in Europe. 
At Cazenove, the Australian office is 
largely the brainchild of Mr Stephen 
Carden, who started the Australian 
department in the l..ondon office in 1957* 
He earned a meagre £27 worth of coni- 
mission in his first month and to l^egin 
with had an uphill struggle interesting 
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British investors in Australia. Even before 
that the office’s origins can be traced to 
the spell spent in Australia with the Duke 
of Gloucester by another of Cazenove'.s 
present partners, Mr Derek Schreiber. 

Where will brokers go next, spurred on 
by other youngsters ? Japan is one obvious 
candidate ; so, too, perhaps are the 
Caribbean tax havens. Meanwhile spare 
a thought for the pf»or jobber, Ihe 
strengthening of brokers' diicci link.s over¬ 
seas IS one more nail in the coffin of tins 
unique feature of the London sttnk 
exchange. 

Ireland 


Troubles again 

Dublin 

Flip disadvantages of the trade union 
structure that Ireland inherited from 
Britain w'ere highlighted this week bv the 
closure of much of Iri.sh industry as a 
result of picketing by three craft unions 
repic.seliting a couple of thousand main¬ 
tenance workers. T he men had lieen on 
strike for some time, but on Wednesday 
picketing liegan. The refusid of almost 
‘^0,000 workers to pa.ss their pickets closed 
scores of factories. 

T he dispute is a tanglexl one, involving 
a claim for £4 to £4 los more a week 
over a two-year period. It appeared to 
hd\e heen settled two weeks ago wTien all 
18 unions involved agreed to recommend 
terms offered by the Federated Union of 
Employers after conciliation by officers of 
the Labour Court. This harnionv was 
immediately disrupted, however, when 
two of the unions involved, later joined 
by a third, not only rejected the 
agreement but decided, despite a request 
from the Irish C’ongress of Trade Unions, 
to impose pickets throughout the ((»untr\. 
The remaining 15 unions protested 
against this decision, and picketing by 
the three di.ssident unions was post|X)ned 
for a week, w'hile contact hetween the 
group of 18 unions and the Fl’E 
was reopened. These new talks came t(» 
nothing becau.se, in the FUF^ view, the 
group of unions was so disunited that 
it was unable to negotiate collectively and 
on a reali.slic basis. Further negotiations 
between the unions concerned have since 
taken place with a view to re-establishing 
a common negotiating front. .Another 
unusual feature of the dispute has been 
the refusal of the unions to allow it to 
go to the Labtmr Court—as distinct from 
accepting conciliation efforts of Labour 
Court officers. 


79 

At one |)oint earlier thus week it 
seemed as if the general workers in 
iiidu.strv, riianv <if them reprcsentc*d b\ 
Ireland's T ransport and (h'lieral Workers’ 
Union, were revolting against the situa¬ 
tion created by the craft unions, and 
there was even talk of a withdrawal b\ 
this major union from the Iri.sh Congress 
of T'rade Unions in protest against Con-- 
gres.s's failure to deal with the situation 
cieated liy the dissidents. However, when 
it came to the |M)int, this union decided 
to remain in line and instructed its work¬ 
ers not to pass pickets for the time being. 

As well as hitting many exjKut 
industries, the strike, if it continues, will 
clo.se domestic industries such as bakeries, 
and has already closed the Port of Cork 
and hit .some shipping .services from Dub¬ 
lin. It has also closed a number (rf lead¬ 
ing hotels in Dublin. 'I'he strike is patchy, 
however, owing to the picketing |)oIicy 
of the three unions involved. The Sfiannon 
Industrial Estate and the City of Limerick 
have been le.vs .seriously hit tlian other 
areas, apparentiv because most firms in 
these pluie.s (h> not negotiate through 
the Federated Union of Empk>veis, 
against whom the picketing unions are 
directing their attack. - 

J^ambia 

Traditional 

remedies 

Lusaka 

Simon Kapwepwe has unveiled Zambia’s 
stift'est budget since independence four 
years ago. As expected, he struck at the 
twin problems of spiralling inflation 
(aggravated by the high level of govern¬ 
ment spending) and rhe dangerously 
teetering balance of payments. His 
^remedies were traditional. He hiked 
im[K>rt exci.se duties on more than 100 
“ luxury ” goods from guns to peanut 
butter and slashed government expendi¬ 
ture estimates by nearly £5 cj million. Mr 
Kapwepwe, who once railed against the 
use of knives and forks as being a 
“ colonialist *’ practice, has also upped 
rate'i on cutlery. His extended definition 
of “ luxiirv',” to include many food items 
formerly allowed in duty free, is ju.st 
one of a number of measures frankly 
aimed at higher income groups. But per- 
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haps as a sop to tliese groups he has 
made two concessions : a new income tax 
structure designed to spread the load by 
introducing 30,000 new (primarily 
Zambian) taxpayers in lower income 
groups, which he says will bring “ a 
sense of responsibility for government 
financing to a much larger portion of 
the population'; and a reduction in 
income tax for working wives. 

Periiaps l)ecause he was hampered by 
inadequacy of official statistics, Mr 
Kapwepwe's three hour speech contained 
some contradictions. His review of the 
economic situation painted such a rosy 
picture that it left one wondering why 
tough measures were necessary. However, 
most of the figures he produced to support 
his description of the situation as 
“satisfactory” related to 1967 and the 
economic report he tabled spoke of the 
“prospects” for 1968. 

(^ne undeniable triumph for the econo¬ 
mic planners is that they managed to 


are concerned, thi.s is partly the effect of 
the recession, but in aluminium it is 
clearly l)ecause of a sharp rise in 
domestic production. Imports of in¬ 
dustrial machinery are moving up—10 
cent above the same half year of 
1^7-68—but they may never again get 
to anything like the pre-devaluation level. 
The structure of Indian industry has 
changed too much to make this possible. 
A 6(K)-ton per day cement plant needed 
imports of £3.5 million of equipment in 
1964 ; this has now come down to less 
than £500,000. The changes in structure 
are also reflected in a rising bill for 
industrial raw materials, up by 40 per cent 
above the corresponding half year of 
1967-68. Even in this field, the share of 
agricultural raw materials is falling (again 
on account of a favourable monsoon) 
while that of minerals, fuels and chemicals 
is rising. 


A shrinking volume, however, is the 
least of the worries of Indian import 
houses. They are far more disturbed by 
a statement that the government wishes 
to hand over the purchase of industrial 
raw materials to its own agency, the state 
trading corporation. The advantages of 
bulk buying, it is argued, provide an 
economic rationale for this move. But the 
fact that the ruling Congress party called 
last year for the nationalisation of imports 
and exports is also relevant. State trading 
already has a monopoly in some com¬ 
modities like^ copra and rubber, because 
the release of imported supplies has to be 
adjusted to maintain the prices of what 
is produced at home. So far as one can 
judge, however, a general take-over is 
unlikely. What may well happen is some 
extension of state trading where there is 
a plausible economic case for bulk 
purchases. 


push foreign exchange reserves up by 
nearly £14 million to £90 million - 
nearly their 1966 level. 'I'hough the trade 
balance improved in the first half of last 
vear due to high copper prices, rising 
invisible imports made the overall pay¬ 
ments position “ a constraint on growth.” 
Surpri.singly, the budget made no refer¬ 
ence to company tax on mineral royalties, 
revision of which has been promised. 
Indeed current estimates for this year 
totalled £ 117 million compared with 
£130 million last year, while capital 
estimates were reduced to £77 million 
from £112 million. 

So severe is Mr Kapwepwe’s cutback 
that there are no new large capital 
pmjects. With increa.sed duties on such 
items as liquor, cigai^tte.s and bacc)n, 
and with higher income tax for many 
low earners, some people may feel the 
budget has only increased the cost of 
living . . . and of dying too, for among 
the items hit by higher duties are 
tombstones. 


Indian imports 

Switch to home 
output at last 


New Delhi 

India's import bill actually fell in the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year— 
by 7 per cent, cutting it to £680 million. 
Several factors were at work, the most 
obvious being the drop in food imports 
after a year of good harvest. Heavy 
industry is still in a bad way, with order 
books in some cases almost as lean as at 


the height of the recession. But it also 
looks as if import substitution is gathering 
,4jgiomentum. The devaluation of 1966 has 


!i Nlade it cheaper to buy at home, at the 
time as India's ability to do more 
itself has improved. 

V^o^king at the detailed commodity 
^Rfeakdown available for April-September, 
> ^ striking 30 per cent reduction in 

i;>j|MU.y.imports. So far as iron and steel 


EN/'s search for self reliance 


ENI, or Entr Nazionale Idrocarburi, the 
Italian oil and gas group, has often been 
accused of having a less than brilliant 
exploration record. Anxious to set the 
picture straight, it has now published a 
full detail of its exploration history which 
goes a long way to doing this. The com¬ 
pany, set up by the state in 1953, only 
started looking for oil -in 1955 (even now 
it depends heavily on outside supplies). 
It did not even begin to benefit from 

its own production until i960. But since 

then it has been making up for lost time. 

Its success rate, it says, is 39 per cent, 

well above the industry average, and out 
of 195 exploratory wells sunk, 76 produced 
crude oil or natural gas. The crucial point 
is that it has not been functioning long 
enough cither to provide a final estimate 
of its reserves or to fully exploit the 
productive potential of its existing finds. 

Relying largely on joint ventures, either 
with the producing countries or the big 
internationals, it has struck oil or gas in 
10 of its 13 concessionary areas so far, 
laigely in the Middle and Near East, but 
also in Nigeria and the North Sea. One 
problem has been that ENI has been more 
affected than most by political factors. 
Its first discovery was in Egypt—it found 
oil in Sinai and the Suez canal area—and 
by 1966 it was producing over 4.5 million 
tons. It also found a major natural gas 
deposit with estimated reserves of 70 billion 
cubic metres. Its next brush with war has 
been in Nigeria where it found four fields 
which it has not so far been able to get 
into production. 

But in the more secure area of Libya, 
it has what looks like a major find, 
through Agip, its subsidiary, consisting of 
150 million-200 million tona According to 
Libyan sources annual production could 
amount to 10 million-12 million tons 
a year. Less important but still use¬ 
ful have been ENI's operations in Iran 
which are producing around i million 
tons of dll a year, as well as more recent 
natural gas finds which could produce 
4 million tons annually by 1970. Explora¬ 
tion in Somalia, Morocco and the Sudan 
has drawn a blania But in the North 
Sea the consortium in the English sector 


in which ENI has an 18.3 per cent stake 
has found reserves calculated at 50 billion 
cubic metres, and it has also found gas 
in the Norwegian sector. 

So ENI, without having much to show 
for its efforts in teims of physical produc¬ 
tion, promises to have a brighter future. 
And during the next five years it is going 
to be busy round the world, mainly in 
Asia and the Middle East, but also in 
South America, Africa and Europe. It 
plans to expand total investment in 
exploration to L650 billion. Without the 
massive advantages of the majors (political 
as well as financial), it needs all the luck 
it can get. But ENI, which has a stonny 
past of tramping firmly where angels fear 
to trade (oil imports from Russia, for 
instance) must become a good deal more 
self reliant in supplies if it is to reach the 
big time. It could be, in fact, that its 
recent moves into the uranium field— 
recently it has signed three exploration 
agreements, with the Canadian company 
Denison in the United States, with the 
Kenya ^vemment, and Somalia—will be 
a very important step for the company. 
In effect it is the Italian government's 
means of pushing Italy into the nuclear 
power field. ENI is already in the business 
of building reactors. It built the Latina 
reactor with the British Nuclear Power 
Group, and is collaborating outside Italy 
with BNPG and Belgonuclearc. Once 
again the pay-off is long term. But it 
could be a rich lode to work. 


The Explorwtion Record 


North Sea 

Sitril* 

walls 

20 

Suecat' 

aaa 

9 

Total 

29 

Total 

auecaaa 

327. 

(UK-Norway) 

Nigeria 

6 

12 

18 

677. 

Tunisia 

7 

13 

20 

66% 

Iran (Iminoco) 

9 

6 

14 

357. 

Iran (Sirip) 

10 

9 

19 

477. 

Egypt flEOCI 

7 

4 

11 

367. 

Egypt (Cope) 

19 

19 

38 

507. 

Libya fCori) 

29 

3 

32 

97. 

Libya (Agip) 


2 

2 

1007. 

Sudan 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Morocco 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Somalia 

4 

0 

4 

0 

TOTALS 

124 

76 

200 

39% 
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TUNGSRAM 


The world's 
MWh 


total electric energy generated in Miilion 



19Ba 1069 1900 1901 1902 1003 1904 1906 1900 1907 1900 


A growth trend of total electric energy 

6 growth trend of electric energy consumed, approx. 
9% on A for lighting purposes 


INVEST FOR 
PROGRESS 


Increase of 
electricity 
consumption is a 
mark of progress 


PROGRESS = MORE LIGHT 

TUNGSRAM supplies complete factories to produce lamps of all kinds: general 
service lamps and special incandescent lamps, fluorescent and other gas 

discharge lamps. 

PiANIS HAVE BEEN DELIVERED DY TDNGSRAM ID FOUR COiniNEinS 

To find out how profitable it would be to establish a new plant to produce 
lamps in your countr y, request detailed information including feasibility reports 

from: 

United Incandescent Lamp and Electrical Co. Ltd. 


Budapest IV. VUci Ut 77. Hungary 


Cables: Tungsram, Ujpest 


Telex: 682 


TUNGSRAM THE WORLD OVER 


TUNGSRAM 
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Secuityis 
one of 
our great 
assets 


HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Mvmbvr •! Th« Butldinf SocMIm Atioclation 


HEAD OFFICE : HALIFAX 
LONDON AND PROVINCES 


_ Pl«ate affncl me further delAils iiboul your computer courerc 

■ Name -- Position_ 

I Company , 

■ Addf - 

I 


< (»l)()||)lSt 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1968 

A SB^page booklet of artrel^ that appea^d in The Economist 
between March 16 and October 26,1968. 

We do not yet know what the consequences will be of the 
invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia by the forces of 
its communist ellies and neighbours. We do know that these 
events mark a turning point, certainly in the balance of power 
and opinion in the communist world, probably in the policies 
of Russia, at home as well as abroad, and possibly in future 
relations between East and West. Because it is too soon to 
say how they will turn out, because we still cannot see which 
way the die will be cast, it is the more important to know 
and understand how they happened. 

That is why we have put together this blow-by-blow account 
of the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia as they were described 
and explained each week by the leader-writers and corres¬ 
pondents of The Economist. 

Rates (including postage) : inland and surface mail 3/6d Airmail : 
USSI.OO, rest or world 8/- each Bulk orders over ten copies 2/- each 
escluding freight charges overseas. 


Please send me 


copies of Ciechoslovakia 1968 



Computers: 
how much 
doyoune^ 
to know? 

You'll need to know how they can work for you. How they can 
sort out facts, sift information, help you make the right decisions. 
So we're running intensive computer courses for key executives. 
Special appreciation sessions. For busy people. Basic, minimum 
technicalities, extremely useful Ekpecially our introduction to 
the principles of systems analysis. More specialised courses 
too for those who want them. The coupon brings full Information. 
Fill it in now or phone 01-387 3421. 


I encloae a chequa/poatal order for 
(plaasa enclose payment) 

Pioase sand me details of The Economist Brief Booklet series □ 


The Economist, Mafrketlng Department, 2S St James's Street, London SWI 
Telephone : 01-930 5155 Telex : 24344 


cidaptfihU' 


A.P.V. 

PARAMOUNT 

SET THEIR SITE ON 

THS-SIK 

THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


Tt)f Director of PlaiVifng.,Towm .1^11, Middlesbrough,Teesstde 
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FIGHT CANCER 




WITH A WILL! 

When drawing up your will, please remember the work of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund. Founded on the initiative of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the I.C.R.F. is lighting all 
forms of cancer, including leukaemia, with every weapon of modern 
science in its own up-to-date laboratories. 

It has no official grants and is entirely sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions. Will you 
please help—now? 

How to word your Will 

iSfflKk htrebv tfeawiath the §ym 0/ .pounds 

/ref 0/ duty to the Imperial Cancer 
^ Heeareh Fund, Isineoln’e Inn Fielde. WCi 

pvrpoar 0/ eeirntiflc reeearch, and 
I d^rool (hat the receipt 0/ the lionoran/ 

Treaeurer or Secretary shall be a good 
■•■.iMOnMn dleeharpe far sueh Iraaep.' 

IMPERUL CANCER RESEARCH RIND 

Wr/f0 /or further information to ■ At LflJLf. Ultniarlti nlr Mllnir 

A. DICKSON WRIGHT. FSO . m s. f r (. s H ■“twit 

IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND (Dtpr 202 ) "Tltilinofliiirir^B!!^^ 1^ 

LINCOLN S INN FIELDS. LONDON WC 2 (nhMd 





7 0/ Franked 

/o Income 
for Companies 

The increase of Corporation Tax to 42i% means that a 
franked income of 7% from Preferred Income Units is now 
equivalent to a return of over 12% from a Government 
Security, debenture or loan stock. , 

It H(!ems inconcrivalde that interest rates will remain at 
thi.s high level for an extended period although Corporation 
Tax could well be inereaHed again. Companies should, 
therefore, take advantage of the present extremely 
attractive opportunity for the investment of their long 
term reserves. 

An investment in Preferred Income Units is spread over 
the |>reference shares of over 500 public companies, thus 
making for double security. 

Inwdlmeiit Manogent GUINNESS MAHON A CO. UMITED 

For ddaih and a list of invesimfntM, please write lo, or telephone the 
Managers quotin/t Heferenre t 1: 


Target Trust 
Managers Limited 

Bartlett House, 9.Ba8inghaU Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

Tel: 01>606 8484 

Memksr of the Aasoriotion of Unit Trust Managers 






March 7, 1^68: We warned **expect substantial decline in 
copper prides.” 


Feh. 9, /9$8: ”expect renewed upward price pressures and 
new highs.” 

May 1968: '^expect ma)or top around 2.60 in terms of 
Sept. '68 N.Y. future followed by significant decline.” 

PLATINUM... 

Septemhei 1967: Major trend up. 

In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commfdity for basic, research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You mighi be interested in conferring with us reiprding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further details, kindly 
write us pn your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the world’s largest corporations. **An organization 
that succeGfully anticipates major price movements.*’ 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

$ihs. tf Mistriil Cimiilty Cirp. 

122 E. 42ii St, Nwr Yirk, H.Y. 1M17 
36th Year Worid Wide Sereice Clllll! ECONOQIAM 



Investments Geared to America's Future 




MUTUAL FUND 

for investors seeking possible growth 
of capital and income 

A NO-LOAD FUND 

No Redemption Charge. 

Systematic Investment Plan. 

NO SALES CHARGE 

Managed by 

Douglas T. Johnston a Co., Inc. 

Investment Counsel Since 1931 

Writs lor FREE Proapsetua 


THE JOHNSTON MUTUAL FUND, INC. ‘W- o 

P.O. Box SM U.S.A. AddroM 

4001 BsmI, Swittsriand 230 Park Avonuo 

Plaaaa aanUFraa Proapaotua: ^aw York, Naw York 10017 

QEnglIgh □ German □french 


ADDRESS. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 

» 


Investment trusts: new names 
at the top 


On Friday last week, the London stock 
market nearly went through the top. But 
the excitement evaporated on Monday 
and 7 ’uesday with two .sliarp falU. In 
short, the market does not know whethe'r 
it is corning or going. 

In these difTicull limes, with inveslois 
increasingly seeking professional manage¬ 
ment, it is instructive to see liow the 
investment trusts and unit trusts have per¬ 
formed against the b'lnancial Times all¬ 
share index. I’he chart on the next page 
shows that for a considcrahle peruu! last 
year, IxUh types of fund were outper¬ 
formed hy the index. For shareholders do¬ 
ing the random walk on their own, theie 
were primroses much of the way. 

But before hissing down the fund 
managers, investors should reflect on 
what their own efforts might have 


brought them on a longer-term basis. 
I’lie professionals are paid to ensure con¬ 
sistency, and it is this that comes through 
in the compari.son of investment trust 
performance which Tlie Economist (on 
figares supplied by brokers Myers & C'o) 
makes every quarter. The index, for 
pximple, has appreciated 78% over the 
five years to the end of January. But 
London and Aberdeen, the top invest¬ 
ment trust over the same period, has 
improved its as.set.s per share by 211%. 
7 'he tenth name on the list, Second Great 
Northern, is 155% up, and the average 
for investment trusts as a whole is 
The longer-term performance of the 
investment trusts should not, however, 
obscure their shorter-term problems. In 
the last 12 months they performed just 
4% better, on average, than the all-share 


index, and the top four were only bet^^cen 
12% and 20% up on the index. 

The list of the top ten trusts over the 
past year is considerably different from 
last quarter’s list. No less than seven of 
this quarter’s trusts were not there three 
months ago, and five of these, English and 
Scottish, Cedar, Bishopsgate, Border and 
Southern and Scottish Western make their 
appearance for the first time. English and 
Scottish, particularly, has climbed to 
second place with a 61% growth in asset 
values. The leader for the year, Hambros, 
has climbed from fifth position in the 
August comparison, to fourth last 
November, and now has a significant 
4% lead on English and Scottish. Pos¬ 
sibly even more significant is that three 
management groups handle six of the 
top ten trusts. Hambros Bank manages 
the Hambros and Bishopsgate trusts, John 
fJovett manages London and Aberdeen 
and Border and Southern, and Murray 
Johnstone manages Caledonian and 
Scottish Western. 

An understandable development in the 
12-month top ten, however, is the 
appearance of funds with only minor 
investments in North American securities. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS * good discounts from good managsments-snd bad 
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Although Hambros has been in the list come within 2% of . Scottish Western, in 

since August, its relatively small 23% tenth position. 

holding of American investments was And Alliance Investment, in for the 
exceptional. Now Cedar with only 15%, first time last November, is edged out by 

and Bishopsgate with 24%, of their port- a tenth of a point. The more reliable list, 

folios invested in dollar stocks have joined especially for those attempting some 

it. 'Fheir appearance reflects last year’s assessment of management skill, is the 

dull performance of Wall Street com- five-year record. And here the lesson 

pared with London. But the trusts are of consistency is at once brought home, 

not abandoning the American market. The first five trusts, led by London and 

Since British Assets pioneered with a Aberdeen, are still in the same positions 

$10 nm loan in 1965, over 100 trusty they held last quarter, and indeed the 

have raised some £250 mn in dollar same five were top (though not in iden- 

loans. Since Wall Street high fliers tend tical positions) in the first comparison 

to fluctuate rather more energetically we made last May. The three new names 

than British shares, an active policy in this time are Schroder, Wagg's Conti* 

the American market can be rewarding, nental and Industrial, McLellaim Moores' 

The 12-month list should be viewed English and Scottish and the Hambros 

with some caution because of the different trust, though the first has been in the 

dates at which the trusts publish their list before. Caledonian, with a 154% 

accounts. This would affect the com- growth, is just edged out, though it is 

parison of asset values since the figures still in the 12-month list. Clydesdale with 

for some groups could be considerably 152% is also out, but could enter the 

older than others : a possible margin of list for the first time soon.' 

error could be about 5%. This becomes The two most successful managers are 
Fignificant when it is considered that nine Schroder-Wagg and Ivory-Sime, both of 

trusts that did not make the top ten whom have two funds among the winners. 
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John Govett manages London and Atwr- 
deen, probably the molit consistent per^ 
former since these comparisons were 
sUirted in May last year, and once again 
with the best five-year record. But 

C * ably the most spectacular riser has 
English and Scottish, currently 
number two in the 12-month list and 
"eighth over five years. At the bottom end,- 
Belsiae House, the Dundee-based group, 
itiil has four of the worst ten. Tumer- 
^tdton's two laggards, Home and Foreign 
Md Great Normem, are heavily invested 
in insurance shares. 


London, market _ 

Credit squeeze 
jitters 

The London stock market was not at all 
happy about the exchange of letters 
between the Bank of England and the 
committee of London clearing bankers, 
on the subject of squeezing overdrafts. 
On Friday, before the text of the letters 
was known, the Financial Times index 
was at one time within 0.2 of its all-time 
peak of 521.9, and only weekend profit¬ 
taking influences seemed to prevent it 
from breaking through. The Financial 
TiWj-A ctuaries all-share index was 
already on new high grounds. Then came 
the letters, the Bank urging strenuous 
efforts to reduce borrowing, the committee 
stressing the enormity of the task in view 
of the 6% fall in the value of money 
since November 1967, and the extreme 
pressure it would put upon small busi¬ 
nesses, and refusing to give an assurance 
that the deadline would be met. The 
market reaction was a fall of 9.2 points 
in the Financial Times index on Monday 
and a further 6.4 on I'uesday. By Wed- 
ribsday night the fall was 21.2 points, or 
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4%, before a fwlf-hearted rally on 'ITiurs- 
day. . 

he^iides havin^^ it thus brought home 
to it ju«it how tight the liank squeeze 
is, the market argues that if no more 
bI(Kid ran l)e .squeezed out of the economy 
this way, the (Jovernment will have to 
resort to some other method. In any 
case the outlook seems to l>e one of 
interest lates rising still further and credit 
becoming yet more scarce. Kut the 
market wa.s a bit slow in its leckoning, 
hrr the chairmatr of Hai'ctays Hank had 
already said, a week earlier, that the 
effect of the bank squeeze would be a 
severe restriction on manufacturing com¬ 
panies, with .smaller busine.sscs being 
destroyed, and a further check to indus¬ 
trial investment. And he had expressed 
doubts whether the banks would be able 
to achieve the clampdow'n that was urged 
upon them. So the latest exchange should 
come as no surprise. But the slock market 
is not alw'ays as logical as it would he 
nice to think. 

'f’he gilt-edged market had a respite, 
becau.se of the speech by Mr Roy Jenkins 
(»n Monday evening at (ruildhall, in which 
he said that the Clovernment would be a 
substantial net repayer of debt next 
financial year. 

'Fhis gave the rnat'ket a happier 'I'uesday, 
but by Wednesday gilts were touching 
new I0W.S again, on interest rate fears. 
Short-term holders of fixed-interest .stocks 
can honourably get out while their lf)s.ses 
.still qualify f<ir .short-term capital gains 
tax. Private investors w'ho have held the 
stocks for a long time, and are nursing 
a hig fall, are in a more difficult position. 

Often thev need income, atul the di.s- 
crepancy hetweeii vield.s on equities and 
fixed interest stock.s is so great that they 
could not afford to make the switch. 
Also, there is some risk at the moment of 
a fall in ordinary .share prices. One thing 
they might try if the Financial Times 
index goes down to the lower end of the 
range within which it has recently been 
fluctuating—say alx)ut 475—is with some 
of their capital to go longer in fixed 
iiitere.st. T[ ‘ 'ould increase their gains 
when tl -interest market at la.st 

Recovers, at the same time increase 
^heir i that tranche of capital, 

to ofTse* TSnl incurred by .switching 
another e into a mixierately high- 


yieUing unit trust. 

IIa the equity market, it is unlikely that 
a ^ofit could he made by wholesale 
l^iqj^ation and buying hack later. An 
out'-in operation for a io',\', fall in prices 
wo|ncl result in no net profit, after 
expmi.ses and the additional contingent 
lianiiitv for capital gains tax. A larger 
j^eneral fall is* possible, if the budget is 
singularly unpleasant, hut improbable. 
And getting out at the top and back in 
at the f>ottom is not at all easy. On 
the other hand, it is worth going through 
a portfolio to look for vulnerable stocks. 
High-fliers, pushed up by optimistic 
assumption.^, often come into this rate- 
gi>r>'. 

Paper companies 

Coated pill 

By the expenditure of a g<K)d deal of 
time and some money, the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation has got one 
move under way towards its plans for 
the paper indu.stry. It is to lend Bowater 
Paper and Reed Paper Group £i nin 
each, which they will spend on buying 
the Donside paper mill from Invcresk 
Paper, "riie IRC has been trying to 
persuade either Reed or Bowater or both 
to take Donside from the struggling 
Invere.sk for several months, hut as the 
mill is still in the 1o.ss-inakiiig pha.se, it 
required the additional carrot of the 
loan to accompli.sh it. 

Now that the two have gone into this 
together, however, it could he the start 
of .something hig. For a start, they will 
rationalise their sales network for coated 
paficrs, so that the whole coated produc¬ 
tion i>f both cmnpanie.s, as well as of the 
jointlv-owned Donside, will he distributed 
through a common network. It is likely, 
loo, that more will he s})ent on coated 
paper capacit\. l‘he companies anticipate 
that in the 1970s, with colour television 
spreading, press advertisements will have 
to offer more colour to compete. Hence 
there should be an increasing output of 
colour supplements and magazines, which 
call for coated mechanical papers of the 
type produced at Donside. 

The mill, in Aberdeen, must have been 
a big disappointment to Inveresk. A year 
ago it was estimated that £4.2 mn would 
have been invested in rebuilding it when 
the operation was complete, Including 
fitting it out with a high speed blade 
coater. But the project suffered a number 
of major setbacks, and seems to have 
been t(K> much for Inveresk to cope with, 
at the same time as other projects. 

High s{Med blade coating is a tricky 
process anyway, and it is pretty good for 
Donside to be running at alx>ut three- 
quarters of iu three-shift capacity of just 
over 30,000 tons a year. But, although 
Reed and Bowater have experience with 
similar machines of their own, they do 
not expect ^the new purchase to make 
profits for a £mv years. 

Inveresk lost £9 (k>,ooo on this project 


in 1968, more than wiping out the profits 
of the rest of the company, and leaving 
a loss before tax of £650,000. Even with 
this incubu .4 off its shoulders, Inveresk 
only expects some improvement ” in 
home profits, which is not tremendously 
encouraging, as the return on assets 
employed last year was only just over 
1%, But that is not all. Invere.sk has 
another major operation at the start-up 
.stage in America. I'his is Louisiana Forest 
Pri^ucts, jointly owned by Inveresk and 
the American Riegal Paper. The com¬ 
pany's pulp mill, at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, built at a cost of something 
over $50 mn, has also had its share of 
delays and problems, but is now operating 
and expected to be in commercial produc¬ 
tion in the first half of 1969. But Inveresk 
and Riegel have agreed to take half of 
the miirs top quality pulp output at 
“ announced ” prices, which in America 
are pre.sently higher than market prices, 
in order to pay off Louisiana Forest Pro¬ 
ducts' debts. Losses incurred in this way 
Hnveresk cannot consolidate Louisiana's 
figures to balance the equation) are not 
yet asses.sable. Driving this home, the com¬ 
pany is passing even its cumulative pre¬ 
ference dividend. 

Naturally enough, the market took this 
news hard. In four days Inveresk shares 
fell a net 4s B[d to 8s 5;Jd. Supposing the 
group does recover in a few years, to say 
nothing of eventual benefits from 
Louisiana, this is on the gloomy side, 
valuing the shares at le.ss than eight 
times earnings for 1966, the latest year 
when anything was earned for ordinary 
shareholders, and certainly not a good 
year. With bid possibilities as well, courage 
could f)c rewarded. 

Borrowing dollars 

Sidestepping the 
premium _ 

Once upon a time, investing in foreign 
securities was penalised by the dollar 
premium and the surrender rule (by 
which a quarter of the premium is given 
up when selling). But the investment 
trusts soon found that they could con¬ 
tinue an active dollar investment policy 
by operating on borrowed funds and 
have borrowed some £250 mn in dollars 
for their portfolios. The units trusts are 
now following suit, despite the somewhat 
tougher restrictions placed on them 
by the authorities requiring, in addition 
to the usual conditions about self 
financing and experience of having 
managed a portfolio for five years, that 
the l^rrowing should not exceed one- 
third of the value of the existing foreign 
portfolio. And authorised unit trusts, 
i.e. those registered in Britain, must have 
no form of gearing. 

The Save and Prosper borrowing of 
$6 mn for its Capital units fund h there¬ 
fore restricted to this amount by the 
existing $18 mn value of its foreign 
Continued on page 91 
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the changing pattern of Tl 

bridge into Europe 

In the important international machine tool market, Tl is a foremost European challenger. 
Acquisition of the West German firm of Maschinenfabrik Froriep GmbH has brought Tl an 
invaluable manufacturing investment and a foothold for new sales in the heart of Europe— and 
products and experience that dovetail with the group's extensive Charles Churchill machine tool 
interests. Now from small machine tools to large and specialised multi-axis machines with 
sophisticated control systems, Tl spans the whole field. 

Imaginative new enterprises like this are changing the pattern at Tl... taking this advanced 
£260 million group into new areas of growth. 

aSiSSiCf. 

1 9 6 a 


Tube Investments Limited 
an advanced engineering group 



Bridgewater House. Cleveland Row. St. James'a^iondon. S.W.1. 
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The bank which has been turning Japan's industriai dreams into 




reaiities through iong>term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEiAD OFFICE: 1-1, 5 chome, Yaesu, Chuo ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: KOGIN TOKYO. Telex. TK 2850 
London Office: Moor House, 119 London Wall, London, E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Office: Eschersheirner Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F R. Germany 
Now York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 


ITu' 
Economist 
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The Economist Sub¬ 
scription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street 
London EC4 
Teiephone 01-930 5155 

The airmaii service is 
available in all countries 
and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the 
cheaper airfreight 
service, Which is only 
avallabittiti the 
countries Indicated. 
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Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US $19.50 


1 year by air 
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Every day in The Times Business News you will 
see important names. 

But what about the important faces that read it? 
They're everywhere-even at the supermarket. 

And they're overwhelmingly influential. 

Many of them are found in the middle levels of 
management.The specialists.The evaluators. 

People whose purchasing recommendations 
have the corporate ear of their board of directors. 

People you should be stimulating with your 
industrial advertising. Our readership in this 


all-important ABCI area is growing fast. 

Reach the names in the news,and the advisers 
behind them,through us.TheTimes Business News. 

Some figures and facts: below. More: from 
Richard Selmon, Display Advertisement Manager 
01-236 2000 extension 362 

ABCl male readership: 

January-June 1967 386,000 (IPA/NRS) 

February June 1968 559,000 (JICNARS/NRS) 

75"o of male readers ofTheTimes are ABCl. 
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We’re Receiving Orders for— 


JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 

{and it isn’t even completed yet) 

Tsu Shipyard 

1st keel laying July 1969 



We consider this a real tribute born of the trusted 
world>wide reputation established by NKK's Ship¬ 
building Division over the decades. 

Our new Tsu Shipyard, now under construction 
in central Japan, will have two gigantic docks, each 
500 meters long and 76 meters wide—one for 
building, the other for repair and cdnversion. Each 
will be big enough to accommodate up to 500,000 
deadweight tonnersi 

We call these leviathan docks "Canalocks.*' They 
will have both ends opening to the sea and adjusta¬ 
ble gates will separate them into two mammoth 
compartments. We'll build and launch, rapak and 
Hoat—from both ends. 

Also added versatility is yours. As Japan's fore¬ 
most steelmaker-shipbuilder we make the fine steel 
that goes into the world's finest ships. 


^NIPPON KOKAN 


H««d Offic«i Tokyo. Japon. Toloxt NKK TK 4391 Ovorioai Officoi; 
Now York. Lot Angolos, DuoiMidorf, Lortdon, Singoporo and Hor)g Xong 



JAPAN’S 
most reliable 


FOR 

SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN. 

YOU NEED 

COMPLETE 

EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 


A SANWA BANK 

^ ^ Branches: 208 

Head Office: Fushimi-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 

Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 

Tokyo Office: Takehira-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 

Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 

London Branch: 31-45, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
New York Agency: 1 Cha^e Manhattan Plaza, New York 
San Francisco Branch: 465 California Street, San Francisco 
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Continued from page 86 
securities. I'he loan, made by Baring 
Brothers and Barclays Bank (London and 
International) is to enable the trust to 
raise the dollar content of its portfolio 
which, because of the 1966 restriction 
on foreign investments, had fallen from 
30% to 22%. The loan is being made 
against a 100% sterling deposit in Britain 
(of £2.5 inn), and with the dollar 
securities bought plus Save and Prosper s 
existing dollar holdings as security for 
the loan. 

Hill, Samuers borrowing of nin and 
$2^ mn earlier last month for us British 
Shareholders Interiultional trust and 
British Shareholders Dollar trust are 
being made on roughly the same basis. 
An equivalent sterling deposit will be 
made, and collateral will be the American 
securities bought plus 20% of the funds’ 
existing dollar holdings. The cost of the 
dollar borrowings is expected to be 
covered by the interest obtained on the 
sterling deposits. 

The new M & G unit trust, Atlantic 
Exempt Fund, which was reported last 
week in 7 'he Economist as being able to 
borrow dollars up to six times its sterling 
deposits, will in fact be borrowing up to 
six times its dollar premium liability. 
I’hus the loan will be balanced by 115% 
collateral, of which 100% can be in 
sterling while the remaining 15% is in 
dollars (on which the premium is pay¬ 
able). riic fund will not tlierefore hedge 
in the strictest .sense of selling short. Nor 
will it be geared in the normal .sense. 

De La Rue 


Waiting for Roskill 

It is not often that a company which is 
on the verge of winning a battle against 
being taken over finds that the Govern¬ 
ment wants to have a say on whether the 
bid should have been made at all. That 
the bid was referred to the Monopolies 
Gommission only just before it became a 
non-bid will not, of course, affect the re¬ 
sults of the inquiry. But De I.a Rue is 
taking no chances. Its Mr G. Riddick has 
said he thinks Rank will come back with 
another bid, and this will certainly help to 
maintain the share price during the four 
months of the commission’s deliberations. 
Meanwhile the nine months results of the 
group are well on target. The forecast 
of an irtcrease in profits after tax from 
£1,2 mn to at least £1.8 mn looks like 
being comfortably met. With nine months 
of British trading and a full year in 
respect of overseas companies, attribut¬ 
able profits have increased sharply from 
£962,000 to £1.5 mn. 

The reference to the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission, on the grounds of size and “ con- 
glomeracy,” has definite grounds. Both 
groups have “ monofwlies ’ in their fields, 
in the sense of having more than 30% 
of the market. De La Rue has such 
majorities in all its three main fields: 
security printing, decorative laminates 


and central heating boilers, while Rank 
has them in copying (through Rank- 
Xerox) and cinemas. 

Whether a group of five technical 
monopolies has any significance at all is 
doubtful, especially as the IRC has helped 
create at least ojae Colossus and looks tike 
creating another (smaller but no less sig¬ 
nificant in its own industry). But the 
commission has entered the merger field in 
a manner which investors should learn 
to be wary of. If, for example, the effect 
of a statemcnrlike Mr Riddick’s about 
Rank’s intentions does mean an under¬ 
pinning of the De La Rue price, it would 
* pay to sell while it lasts. Rank, on the 
other hand would not wish to make any 
statement now which could commit il.s 
future actions. 


Gillette 


Back to soap _ 

Net earnings of the American razors and 
cosmetics company Gillette in igGB were 
up to $62.3 mn—from $56.611111 in 1967 
—even after the federal income tax sur¬ 
charge. 'Lhe figures include $1.9611111 
attributable to Collette fioni its 90% 
interest in the German Braun, acquired 
in December 1967. riiis was one of 
Gillette’s efforts to lessen its dependence 
on its traditional products, razors and 
blades, 'Foni home-perms and Paper Mate 
ball-point pens. In this case it was also 
joining the enemy that its razor division 
seemed unlikely to beat, for Braun is 
especially strong in electric shavers, 
though it also makes a variety of domestic 
appliances, sound-reproduction and photo¬ 
graphic equipment. But the gmup is also 
pushing diversification in other areas, 
notably in toiletries for men and women. 
Lhe prestige end of tlie business is boom¬ 
ing and to the Nine Flags range with 
which it entered this field, (being already 
established at the cheaper end of the 
scale) Gilette added Colton in America 
just over a year ago, one object being to 
benefit from its distribution expertise. Now 
non-traditional lines account for nearly 


a half of the group's world sales of 
$553 mn 

In Britain the American pattern is 
largely repeated, as the group diversifies 
into toiletries. It claims that its Right 
Guard aerosol deodorant is now tlie 
market leader. An interesting development 
here is the strx)ng lead the company has 
won in disposable hypodermic syringes. It 
started production in 1963, at the same 
time as the parent bouglu a cOrtipany in 
the business in America. Since then it has 
been in a running battle with its com¬ 
petitors to get costs down and convince 
health authorities that it is cheapiUr to 
throw away a needle, or better still the 
whole syringe, than go through the per¬ 
formance of .sharpening and sterilisation. 
Disposables .seem to have won over the 
l)uyers, for nearly all needles now used in 
Britain are throw-aways. Gillette reckons 
70% of all injections performed in the 
country are with its disposable needles 
and 50% with its syringes. Presumably 
the competition will get tougher now that 
conversion is nearly complete, hut it is 
only in the early stages on the European 
continent. 

Meanwhile, the fight goes on with 
Wilkinson for the razor blade market. 
The latest figures available, published 
.some months ago, show Gillette with .')r)% 
of the total wet shaving market in Britain 
and just over half of the stainless blade 
market, which is four-fifths of the total. 
“ rechmatic,” the continuous band type 
of razor, is only sold on a relatively small 
scale so far, but seems to have struck the 
right note with the younger generation. 
So much so that it has already tipped the 
balance in America and Britain against 
electric shavers, and wet shaving is back 
on the increase. In continental Europe, 
the sw'ing to dry shaving has been con¬ 
tained and will probably i)e reversed when 
“ T'echmatic ” gets going there. 

Having been over $60 on the New 
York exchange a )'ear ago, the shares 
have come hack to $5215, up $ij on the 
statement, or 24 tinies earnings. Fwen this 
is paying more attention to the record 
of rising .sales than to the latest year's 
fall in margins (not all attributable to 
the tax surchage), but the company .s 
marketing skill is worth a premium. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Indicvtt * 


1968-69 


Ptretntag* changv from : 


LONDON 

Shares tumbled from the 
peak on tighter credit 
fears. Gilts were their 
usual unhappy selves. 

NEW YORK 

Political uncertainty end 
mixed economic news 
kept buyers end eeilerS 
in balance. 


*Stock prices snd yi§td8 on pogoM 113 and 114. 

The Economist unit trust indicator February 4,190.83 (January 28,191.71) 
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National 
Westminster 

Statement by the Chairman, Mr Duncan Stirling, 

to be presented at the Annual General Meeting of National Westminster Bank Limited, at 
Winchester House, London, EC2, on 26th February, 1969 



National Westminster Bank Limited 
was registered on 18th March, 
1968, and the merger within it of 
National Provincial and West¬ 
minster Banks became efTectivo on 
8th July, 1968, by order of the 
Court dated !24th June. 

My colleagues have done mc‘ 
the honour of electing me to be 
the first Chairman of the Bank, 
and in making this statement to 
shareholders I dwell mainly on our 
progress in the integration of the 
several undertakings owned by 
National Westminster Bank. 'Ihe 
advantages wc expect to get from 
the merger were stated when it 
was recommended to the share¬ 
holders of the National Provincial 
and Westminster Banks, and what 
chiefly affects their future is the 
nature and pace of our approach 
to achieving those advantages. 

INTEGRATION PLANS 

The Board have decided that the 
first task is the unification of the 
three Clearing Banks which have 
a nation-wide branch system, 
namely the District, National Pro¬ 
vincial and Westminster, so that 
the whole business of each of 
them shall be transferred to the 
National Westminster. At that 
point the three existing Banks will 
cease business and National Wt\st- 
minster will itself become a 
Clearing Hank. In short, wc aim 
at unity. 

The remaining wholly-owned 
banking subsidiaric.s—Coutts & 
Co., Isle of Man Bank, Ulster 
Bank and Westminster Foreign 
Bank—will be run separately, at 
least for the present, because each 
has its own special character ciis- 
tincl from that of the three larger 
ones, but their activities will be 
co-ordinated with the others. I'he 
same principle will, of course, also 


be applied to the non-banking 
.subsidiaries. 

Success in the process of unifi- 
c:ation depends on plarming a new 
management structure and on the 
.spirit in which the job is tackled 
by all who are concc-rned. It is 
therefore of the- gn-atest signifi¬ 
cance that, from the start, we have 
had nothing hut unstinted effort 
and gcM)dwill at all levels to make 
as early a success of our project 
as possible. It would have been 
natural enough if .some had hung 
back from a course which must 
involve some breaks with c herished 
traditions, but, in fact, no such 
thing has occurred : all have 
joined ardently in the combined 
operation, and there could be no 
more encouraging augury for its 
success. 

The three Bank.s being inte¬ 
grated have together £3,210 
million deposits, over 3,600 
branches, 47,000 staff, and some 
4,200,000 current accounts cus¬ 
tomers who enjoy a wide range of 
facilities btjsides the conventional 
banking services. To unify all this is 
therefore a great enterprise which 
calls for a new organisation and 
an appraisal c^f physical assets and 
operations on a \ast scale, 

Wc have had a particular ad¬ 
vantage in devising the new plans, 
because it happened that in the 
Summer of 1967 the Bc:>ard of 
Westminster Bank had com- 
missicmed Mc*ssrs McKinsey & Co., 
the Management Consultants, to 
carry out a study of the undertak¬ 
ing. This work was well under way 
when the merger propo'sal arose, 
and it was therefore quite simple 
to alter the course of the inquiry 
to meet the new prospect 1 and 
so the McKinsey team took 
ai count of the systems of the other 
two Banks in order to develop 
with 2il] three an outline structure 


for National Westminster. Thus 
the decision fortuitously made 
many months before the event has 
expedited our planning enorm¬ 
ously, and I may here record our 
appreciation of the helpful and 
constructive way in which these 
expert consultants have set about 
their work ; I think that they in 
turn would say they have been 
helped by the rc*ady co-operation 
of our staffs, and this i,s something 
which we ourselves al.so ac know¬ 
ledge. 

The shaping of these plans is 
not, of course, the work of 
McKinseys alone ; besides the 
Direc tors, our Joint Chief Execu¬ 
tives, Mr Klliott and Mr David¬ 
son, supported by their colleagues 
in the Management of the Banks, 
have done a first-rate job, contri¬ 
buting their own expertise to 
devising a .system to meet our 
present and future needs. 

REGIONAL STRUCTURE 

The main principle of this system 
is a devolution of responsibility. 
Clearly such a large business as 
ours could not be conducted from 
one central headquarters ; indeed 
there had already beem, within the 
Group, a decentralisation away 
from London by setting up District 
Offices and useful experience has 
been gained from this, although 
the present exercise, i,s of course, 
on a much larger scale. National 
Westminster Bank’s organisation 
will comprise a Head Office in 
London as the seat of the main 
Board and of the senior executives 
who will have responsibility for 
the various divisions of the Bank, 
rhen there will be seven Regional 
Headquarters, each with a 
Regional Board and Management 
and a further delegation of respon- 
sillHity by areas. These Regions 


will be as follows • 

Headquarters 

Inner London 

London 

Outer London 

London 

South-East 

London 

South-West 

West Midlands 

Bristtd 

and Wales 

Birininghain 

Eastern 

Nottingham 

North 

Manchester 


The ap|X>intments 10 these 
Boards are appended to tho 
Directors’ Rcqjort, and it will be 
noted that in each case the 
Regional General Manager will 
also be a Regional Director. We 
believe that this system will have 
two main advantages beside.s the 
purely functional one of expediting 
the despatch of bu.siness on the 
.spot where it arises : it will rnini- 
mi.se the flow of paper to and 
from Head Office, which is one 
of the main encumbrances of any 
large widespread business, and it 
will give greater opportunities 
than before to many more people 
of proving their capacity for 
responsible posts. 

The first new Regional Head¬ 
quarters to be established will be 
in Bristol, where Westminster al¬ 
ready has a “ District Office ” and 
where it and the National Provin¬ 
cial have long been firmly estab¬ 
lished ; the appointnient.s in this 
Region have already been an¬ 
nounced and- it is planned to be¬ 
come operational in April. The 
next in succession will probably be 
the two London Regions, followed 
as soon as may be by others so 
that all arc operative before the 
end of this year. 

With the exception of the North 
Region, it will be noticed that 
we propose to be^ifin with small 
-Regional Boards and to add to 
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them in tht light of experience 
And the neds of each. In the 
North, hovever, the District 
Bank’s Boarc is already in being 
and—with sene adjustments to be 
made later—will take over this 
Region, whch will comprise a 
larger businas than that hitherto 
conducted b that Bank. 

Our targe date for National 
Westminster to become fully 
operational n its own name is 
I St January, 1^70, and we have 
fixed on thisafter careful estimates 
of the time needed for the many 
steps to be taken. It would be 
premature t( say we are certain 
of achieving this ambitious time¬ 
table, but so far we have had no 
setbacks, andwe are actually ahead 
of schedule <n some pltases of the 
operation. 

In the man time, the business 
will still b( conducted by the 
existing Bank, but even before the 
transfer of the supervision of 
branch busiiess to the Regions, 
various depatmental functions in 
the three Baiks will be assumed 
by National Westminster—indeed 
some already have been—so that 
by Midsumm;r a great part of this 
transition wll have been com¬ 
pleted. C om p 11 t c r systems, 
Premises, Staff Training, Station¬ 
ery, Registrarhip, Advertising, and 
Investment )cpartment are ex¬ 
amples of th( sections whicli have 
been taken ox?r, or will be during 
the coming months. 

It is interded that the actual 
transfer of )ur customers’ and 
countless othir relationships from 
the existing Banks to National 
Westminster hall be effected by 
a Private Act of Parliament. This 
procedure is kr simpler than any 
alternative mehod, and the whole 
multitude of :ransactions can be 
completed by his one instrument. 
As already aniounced, the Bill for 
the purpose wis presented in the 
House of Cimmons on 27 th 
November last. 


NEW ERA IN BANKING 

Our intentions and progress des¬ 
cribed above ha^e been planned to 
meet the needs of a new era in 
banking. The amalgamations of 
fifty years ago came at a time 
when the pace was much slacker 
than now and tie old order of the 
early years of the century had 
changed but Ittle. Consequently 
the merged Baiks lacked the in- 
c^tive—and threfore the will— 
to break with tleir past, and inte¬ 
gration was a leisurely process 
under which th« constituent Banks 
were allowed to pursue their 
several tradition within the under¬ 
taking 

These conditims did not prevent 
the British baddng system from 


being almost the only one to ride 
out the economic storms of the 
twenties and, thirties, nor from 
standing up to the dentands of 
wartime. The painfully familiar 
strains on the national economy 
since the war brought a succession 
of official restrictions which have 
borne heavily on the banks as the 
purveyors of credit. There have 
also been great changes in the 
financial scene, in which a variety 
of undertakings, including foreign 
banks, has come into the London 
market bidding for money and 
offering credit in one way or an¬ 
other. Perhaps the banks were at 
first too indulgent of this new 
competition. Their reaction was 
gradual and piecemeal. Now, how¬ 
ever, we have stakes in Hire 
Purchase ; in the Euro-Dollar 
market through subsidiaries ; in 
Credit Cards ; Factoring ; Invest¬ 
ment Management ; participation 
in medium-term finance and Unit 
Trusts, and in New Issue business. 

Statistical studies of this whole 
scene in the light of our merger 
have shown how much more 
effective the.se enterprises can be 
when they become part of the uni¬ 
fied activity of three nation-wide 
branch .systems. Wc have reached 
a point where almo.st every finan¬ 
cial service can be offered to our 
< ustomers, and by the devolution 
I have described, the great major¬ 
ity of their transactions can be 
dealt with in their own locality by 
those who are familiar with local 
conditions. We believe these ar¬ 
rangements will be welcomed by 
our ( ustorners and will ensure their 
having even closer contact with 
branches and local management 
and per.sonncl than hitherto. 

In order to get the new organ¬ 
isation started, we have seconded 
those who will be the principal 
officers from their respective Banks 
to National Westminster’s Head 
Office. This leaves the former 
rather stretched for the immediate 
future, but the transfer of depart¬ 
mental work already mentioned is 
aln^ady relieving this strain, and 
wc have no doubts that these 
arrangements arc right. A list of 
the appointments to the General 
Management is appended to the 
Directors’ Report. 

ECONOMIES OF SCALE 
Premises 

The question of Bank premises has 
an obvious importance in looking 
for the economies of scale which 
such a merger as ours should pro¬ 
duce, and this was one of the first 
subjects to be tackled. In many 
places of course, one of the three 
Banks has branch premises close 
to one or more of the others, but 
it is seldom that ahy one branch 
has the space immediately to house 


the whole business <»f another. 
However, a great deal can be done 
as leases fall in and extensions can 
be made to premises. During 1969, 
and subsequently, we expect to 
take steps which will lead to signi¬ 
ficant pragrcs.s along this road. We 
have, however, already made not¬ 
able savings by avoiding the 
duplication which would have 
occurred under pre-merger branch 
extension plans ; by co-ordinating 
these and by abandoning, modify¬ 
ing or deferring schemes for enlarg¬ 
ing and modernising existing 
branches, we have obviated 
planned capital expenditures by 
the constituent Banks of some 
£6 million plus the consequent 
(osts of equipping, staffing and 
maintaining the new premises. 
There will be a set-off to this by 
expenditure on National West¬ 
minster House and Regional 
Offices, also by the cost of new 
lettering and title plates at 
branches ; but this may be spread 
over more than one year. There 
will, however, be a substantial net 
saving overall without reckoning 
the value of surplus properties 
which can be sold or let in due 
course. 


Stationery 

Further economics must arise in 
the preparation, storage and dis¬ 
tribution of stationery from the 
bulk purchase of underlying ^raw 
materials and stationery sundries. 
In a business of our size this is a 
gigantic operation ; for example, 
we need to buy or produce over 
400 million cheques in the course 
of the year to satisfy the needs of 
customers. A programme of stock¬ 
piling of this magnitude will be 
undertaken during 1969. More¬ 
over, great quantities of printed 
paper for correspondence as well 
as internal forms are required. The 
central control, buying and in- 
house production to provide tor 
these volumes offers scope for 
savings and after the stockpiling 
programme has been completed by 
the end of 1969, plans now being 
developed for the new Bank will 
achieve these savings. 

Automation 

Another most fruitful field 01 
savings will be in Electronic Data 
Processing. At present there are 
31 separate computer systems 
within the Group servicing a wide 
variety of applications. For branch 
book-keeping alone 1,300 of the 
Group’s branches are linked to one 
or other of these systems and over 
3 million accounts are processed 
by the computers. 

The large and complex task of 
rationalising these activities is now 
well under way with a view to 


obtaining the maximum benefit, in 
both capital and revenue expendi¬ 
ture, from economies of scale made 
possible by the merger. This will 
mean the replacement of existing 
computers by fewer but much 
larger installations which arc 
already in the new Centre at 
Woolgate House in the City. Wc 
aim to have all the accounts at all 
our branches processed by com¬ 
puters by the end of 1970, i.e. 
before decimalisation day. 

An early practical example of 
the combined operations of the 
Group is in the use of Optical 
Character Recognition equipment. 
This equipment, costing approxi¬ 
mately £500,000, can ” read ” 
characters produced by certain 
typewriters, computer printers and 
magnetic ink character recognition 
encoders ; it can tlterefore give us 
impressive savings in the handling 
and analysing of thousands of lists 
which are now dealt with 
manually. There are many appli¬ 
cations suitable for this type of 
equipment and we^ are at present 
developing two services, details of 
which will be announced shortly. 
Both the major constituent Banks 
were at the time of the merger 
about to acquire separate installa¬ 
tions of the same equipment. 
However, one .system is economic¬ 
ally viable for the Group and it 
has accordingly been purchased, 
installed and is well advanced in 
system tests. 

Another instance of combined 
operations is a new automated 
Clearing sy.stem. The bulk of the 
equipment of the constituent 
Banks, in operation for several 
years, ha.s reached its expected 
obsolescence and is incapable of 
expansion to meet the heavy and 
growing volume of cheque clear¬ 
ings. We estimate that on peak 
days in 1970 our Clearing system 
.should have the capacity to handle 
over 2 million cheques ; to meet 
this demand wc have ordered the 
appropriate equipment from Inter¬ 
national Business Machines and 
contracted with them for the sys¬ 
tem to be designed, installed and 
optrational by ist January, 1970, 
at a total cost of approximately 
£3 million. 

Staff 

The future staffing of National 
Westminster is a matter of great 
moment and has naturally been 
in the minds of the staffs them¬ 
selves. In the immediate years 
there will be little change in the 
present situation ; looking rather 
further ahead, there should be 
some savings, to which automation 
will contribute, but there is no 
likelihood of this exceeding the 
regular annual wastage. What will 
come, however, is a greater call for 
talent in manning the many more 
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poKts ()f rrsponsibility inrntioncd 
rarlirr, and this will rornc* at once. 
Great opportunities lie ahead for 
those who ran grasp them. 

THE BANKING YEAR 

In the early months of 1968 the 
banking system was working to a 
formula which limited advaiues in 
the private sector to 100 per <ent 
of each bank’« figure at November, 
1967, but all advances for export 
and fixed rate finance for ship- 
building were excluded from the 
calculation. In May, however, 
there was another turn of the 
screw. The ceiling was raised to 
104 per cent but all export 
advant cs .and fixed rate finance 
for shipbuilding had to be in¬ 
cluded, This put an additional and 
embarrassing restriction on our 
ability to lend because we had 
already (ornmitted ourselves to 
lines of such finance of wliit h only 
part had been drawn ; as further 
drawings were made, advances to 
borrowers outside* the priority 
classes would have had to be cut 
down by the same amount. But 
this was not the end of the tale, 
for in November a new formula 
was ordained, under wliich fixed 
rate ex^iort and shipbuilding 
finance was excluded but the 
c eiling for other advances in the 
private sector was cut to g8 jicr 
cent c)f the November. 1967, figure*. 
TTiis is the most severe squeeze we 
have yet been asked to enforce, 
and we are to apjdy it principally 
to the finance of consumer expen¬ 
diture. In other wrerds, it must 
fall mostly on borrowings c la.ssrd 
as Per.Nonal and Professional and 
on retail and distributive trades. 
The impact on private individuals 
must be severe because thi'y have 
no rash flow from business profits, 
and can only repay from their own 
private .savings or from income 
which is increasingly eroded by 
taxation. This new limitation is 
even more drastic than appears, 
because today’s pound is only 
worth 9f) per cent of 1987 money. 

The curbing of advance.s is just 
as unwelcome to us and our 
Branch Managers as it is to our 
customers ; it is more than frus¬ 
trating to bo forced back again to 
the point where the better a 
Manager carries out the precepts 
of Government the less well is he 
carrying out the Bank’s main pur¬ 
pose of .serving its cu.storners. 

Our shareholders should there¬ 
fore recognise that the hindrances 
put upon the Clearing Banks make 
them almost as much the instru¬ 
ments of publit policy as they arc 
free commercial enterprises. These 
restrictions on domestic banking 
make it all the more important that 
we should expand our ancillary 
services at home and our banking 
business overseas ; we intend to 


widen and develop the scope of 
both, for they hav« an increasing 
marginal .signifkance in our pros¬ 
perity. I'he traditional domestic 
banking will obviously be the main 
source of our revenue for many a 
year to come, but as this has be¬ 
come the whipping-boy of Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy, it is 
difficult for us to develop it as we 
would wish. 


International Business 

We attach great importance to our 
development of our international 
business, and the fact that it is 
large and growing gives us a 
spring-board for expanding it. 

Gur Overseas Branches them¬ 
selves have close c(>nnection.s with 
banking customers around the 
world which we have made it our 
business to sustain by regular visits 
tc> these friends wherever they may 
be. Alongside these channels we 
have our subsidiary and associated 
undertakings, riie largest of these 
is Westminster Foreign Bank, which 
is wholly owned, and has built 
up in the last five years or so an 
active busine.ss in taking and 
plac ing term deposits both in 
Sterling and Euro-currencies. Its 
total deposits have increased stead¬ 
ily and now amount to some 
£300 million. National Provincial 
and Rothschild (International) 
Etd., in which we hold 30 per 
cent has alsc^ developed very 
satisfactorily in the sante line of 
business, while tlie International 
Commercial Bank, where we hold 
approximately Q2i per cent, has 
continued to expand its connec¬ 
tions in the field of medium term 
finance. 

Competition for Deposits 

Two new developments in the 
competition for dcix)sits have been 
the launching of the Post Office 
Giro and the issuing by banks of 
Negotiable Certificates of Deposits. 
It was always recognised that the 
Post Office Giro would aim to 
attract deposits away from the 
banking system but it is impossible 
as yet to know how far it will 
succe(*d. 'The Bank’s own Giro 
gives just as wide a service to our 
customers as the Post Office can, 
and any advantage the latter may 
have from opening for longer hours 
at more places is more than offset 
by its serviees being incomparably 
fewer than those the banks offer. 
Pherefore, while we must expect 
some inroad to our business from 
this quarter, there is no reason at 
present to think this will be of 
serious proportions. 

* 

The issuing of Certificates of 
Deposit is a novelty for the Lon¬ 
don market, although they have 
been widely used in the USA for 


many years. They certainly sym¬ 
bolise the intensified competition 
which has developed for deposits 
in the secondary banking market. 
By reason of the 28 per cent 
liquidity requirements under which 
the Clearing Banks operate, this 
particular activity is necessarily 
restricted at present to our a.sso- 
ciated and subsidiary deposit-taking 
companies which ofx^ratc competi¬ 
tively in this field, as well as in 
the other areas of deposit bidding. 


Banking Hours 

'I'he decision made last Septem¬ 
ber to close all Clearing Bank 
branches on Saturdays as from 
1st July next has naturally been 
widely discussed. There has been 
protracted .study of this question 
for some years and it has presented 
many difficulties, although the 
issue has increasingly been over¬ 
shadowed by the cumulative 
effect the need for Saturday work 
has had on the Bank’s ability to 
attract staff recruits of the quality 
required, and to keep those whom 
we do recruit. No one regrets the 
nature of this decision more than 
the Clearing Banks themselves but 
all our investigations have led u.s, 
with great reluctance, to the con¬ 
clusion that 110 practical alter¬ 
native exists. 

It may be small consolation to 
our customers to be told that 
Saturday closing is unive:*rsal prac¬ 
tically throughout the world- • 
and notably in Scotland and 
Ireland ; but this is a fact, and 
there is no magic wliich makes us 
immune from the staffing problems 
that affect our neighbours at home 
and overseas. The inconvenience 
(an be mitigated by longer open¬ 
ing hours and by the use of night 
safes and cash dispensers, which 
will be increasingly installed, and 
although these measures cannot be 
a complete remedy, they will be of 
some help. 

STAFF RELATIONS 

I'hcre have been important 
changes in methods of negotiations 
between Banks and their Staffs. A 
year ago discussions were taking 
place with a view to setting up 
joint National Negotiating 
Machinery ; these talks were be¬ 
tween the Banks, the several Staff 
Associations and the National 
Union of Bank Employees. 'Fhe 
outcome was that the procedures 
which had been devised in 1967 
but were rejected at the time were 
adopted early in 1968, and have 
since been in operation. Thus there 
is now a Joint Council which is 
the negotiating' body for setting 
minimum basic salary levels of a 
large section of Bank Staffs and 
othej matters. 


Higher .salaric.s lere agreed 
rccyjtly for all the Stff, but when 
these ■ were submittd to the 
Department of Empiiymcnt and 
Productivity under the “ early 
warning ” system, tie Minister 
referred the matter 1> the Prices 
and Incomes Board The rise 
awarded was 7 per ent, but the 
DEP would only ajree to an 
interim payment of J per cent. 
The Banks do not agee any more 
than the Staffs that this is ade¬ 
quate, and they have said so, nor 
do we agree that a reference to 
the PIB was justifid. We are 
confident that the negtiated settle¬ 
ments are justified improved 
productivity as meaaired by the 
increase in the amoint of work 
handled—items passng through 
the Clearing House and other 
articles dealt with, tfc number of 
accounts operated, et.—compared 
with Staff numbers. But produc¬ 
tivity cannot be musured in a 
commercial undertakng as pre¬ 
cisely as in manufactiring industry 
and at the present stge the argu¬ 
ment still continues, n th(‘ mean¬ 
time, the 3^ per cen increase has 
been paid to our Saffs as from 
1st July last. 

Banks cannot functon without a 
sufficient and conipetnt Staff, and 
tliis would be imposible if they 
were prevented foiii paying 
l>r()per salaries. Our Staff are not 
just an amorphous orps of clerks 
performing a useful t)il ; the great 
majority are qualifid, responsible 
men and women coiducling with 
skill and patience he affairs of 
millions of customers who have 
learnt to rely on thdr integrity. 

It would be out of place, and 
invidious when so mmy have done 
so well, to mention in this review 
particular individial perform¬ 
ances. But those of us who work 
in our banks can testify to the 
splendid work that has been done 
in all branches aid departments 
during a year of great pressure. 
The task of integntion described 
above has, of oursc, added 
enormously to this pressure and it 
has been a matter of pride to be 
associated with pople who have 
achieved so muh with such 
enthusiasm. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 

The Directors' Report and 
Accounts would >e too bulky a 
document if all tffi subsidiary com¬ 
panies’ accounts were included, 
and so we presert here only the 
accounts of Natioial Westminster. 
The constituent bink are publish¬ 
ing theirs separably as fonnerly, 
and they will Ic available, at 
branches and to any shareholder 
who may require them. 

It will be remenbered that the 
original intention was to transfer 
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the Share Capital of the District 
Bank from the National Provincial 
to National Westminster so as to 
make it a direct subsidiary. How¬ 
ever, in view of our expectation of 
having complete integration by 
I St January, 1970, it seemed sim¬ 
pler not to make this transfer. This 
decision, of coursei in no way 
affects the situation except in the 
District Bank’s Share Register. 

BOARD APPOINTMENTS 

The original subscribers of capital 
appointed the first Directors of 
the Bank and they do not therefore 
retire at the Annual Meeting. All 
the remainder do retire and offer 
themselves for re-election. Sir Ivan 
Stedeford, who is a Deputy Chair¬ 
man, has, for personal reasons 
expressed a wish to retire at this 
time, and we much regret that wc 
have had the benefit of his long 
experience for so short a time. The 
changes in the boards of the con¬ 
stituent banks are noted in their 
several reports. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

As expected, the year's profit for 
the whole Group was higher than 
for 1967. Average Bank Rate for 
the year was £7 gs. 4d. per cent 
compared with £6 3s. id. per 
cent and this of course gave us 
better interest earnings, which are 
the main source of our revenue, 
and they more than offset higher 
running expenses. The average 
monthly deposits of the banking 
subsidiaries increased by more than 
£320 million and this good per¬ 
formance has contributed largely 
to the year’s excellent results. An¬ 
other subsidiary. North Central 
Finance Ltd. has also again pro¬ 
gressed extremely well ; Centre- 
File, however, incurred a loss 
owing to substantial development 
expenditure, but this was expected 
when the company was acquired 
and has not altered our expecta¬ 
tion that this will prove to be a 
profitable investment. 

In the event we arc able to 
publish consolidated profits some 
£5 million more than the 1967 
equivalent. It will be seen that all 
undistributed profits are retained 
in the constituent banks. As fore¬ 
cast in the merger proposals, the 
distribution comprises a half-year’s 
preference dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum and an 
ordinary dividend at the rate of 
*13} per cent annum. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 

The issued share capital amounts 
to £ 104 , 690,000 at approve at 
the time of the merger and the 


Reserves stand at £94,905,000 
which includes the transfers re¬ 
ferred to in note 19 of the accounts 
and the appropriation from profits. 

The total of the Group’s Current, 
Deposit and other accounts is also 
higher and reflects creditably on 
the efforts of our Management and 
Staff all over the country who have 
worked to secure this useful in¬ 
crease in our resourses against 
widespread competition. 

The Balance Sheet total of over 
£4,300 million shows an increase 
of some £560 million over the 
notional figure a year ago and 
these figures demonstrate the size 
of our undertaking and its growth 
during the year. The liabilities and 
the spread of assets do not give 
a direct indication of the situation 
of the four Clearing Banks be¬ 
cause these consolidated accounts 
include ail the subsidiaries. 

But taking the Clearing Banks 
in isolation, the figures are as 
follows : 

1968 1967 

(million) {million) 

Current, 

Deposit and 
other 

Accounts £3,286 £3,043 

Liquid assets £1,049 £ 97 ^ 

Investments £409 £390 

Advances £1,564 £i, 5'^4 

This gives a ratio of liquid assets 
to deposits of 31.9 per cent and 
of advances to deposits 47.6 per 
cent. 

It is worth reporting the good 
progress of two of the I'rade 
Investments in which (besides 
National Provincial & Rothschild 
already mentioned) we have im¬ 
portant stakes : The Diners Club 
Ltd., of which we own 49 per cent 
has achieved a marked improve¬ 
ment in turnover and profits ; this 
is creditable ^o the management 
who have again been^ handicapped 
by the restricted foreign travel 
allowance which curtails this 
business so much. Membership of 
the Club will shortly be promoted 
by all District and National Pro¬ 
vincial branches as it already is 
at Westminster branches. 

We are well pleased too, with 
the development of Westminster 
Hambro Trust Managers in which 
we have a 50 per cent interest, the 
rest being held by Hambros Bank 
and the Commercial Union Assur¬ 
ance. The units are now available 
at the branches of all our sub¬ 
sidiaries and at those of the other 
two shareholders, there being 
several choices of investment, in¬ 
cluding life assurance underwritten 
by the Commercial Union. The 
value of the invested funds at the 


end of the year was over £32 
million, and this after only 
eighteen months since the start. 
What is much more important is 
that there has been a steady rise in 
the value of the units issued ; we 
believe the holders will be as 
grateful as we are for the manage¬ 
ment’s skill in this. 

Premises 

I have already mentioned the 
pruning of the pre-merger branch 
extension plans, but there have, of 
course, been some new branch 
openings. These and outlays on 
.some major contracts, plus addi¬ 
tional electronic equipment, and 
the adjustments referred to in note 
6 on the accounts result in a rise 
of £ai million in the Premises and 
Equipment account. The increase 
includes the completion during the 
year of National Westminster 
House in Holborn on the freehold 
site where Westminster Bank has 
long had an important branch. The 
story of this building is given in an 
appendix to the Report, and I 
need only say here how fortunate 
we are to have had this completely 
modern, convenient building ready 
for our requirement as a temporary 
Head Office, where our senior 
management can work without the 
distractions of their former bank¬ 
ing functions, yet still being within 
easy reach of the City. 

A much more important free¬ 
hold is an area not yet developed, 
owned by the National Provincial, 
covering some 107,000 square feet 
between Bishopsgate and Old 
Broad Street in the City of Lon¬ 
don. This includes that bank’s 
former Head Office and its City 
branch at 15, Bishopsgate. I'his is 
one of the finest sites in the 
“ square mile.’* Its development, 
for which we have an office devel¬ 
opment permit, will be spread over 
.some years, but it is an extremely 
valuable asset. 

Another important property 
where rebuilding is under way, is 
the District Bank’s Head Office in 
Manchester. This work is scheduled 
for completion by early 1970, and 
it will be the Headquarters of our 
North Region, as well as the heart 
of the District Bank’s excellent 
business in the Manchester area. 

THE COMING YEAR 

The economic outlook makes it 
virtually certain that 1969 will be 
a critical year for all business, and 
for us it will also bring the imple¬ 
mentation of our plans which I 
have outlined above for unifying 
the business of three great banks. 

^ The tale of our economic tribu¬ 
lations has been told often enough, 
and happily there are those today 
who can descry light at the end of 


the tunnel ; but it is still a long 
one. and wc shall not emerge 
from it any sooner by pretending 
it is going to be anything but 
tough going. Wc shall do much 
better to mind our business of the 
day, counting any blessings there 
may be when they come. Success 
in turning our balance of pay¬ 
ments from deficit to surplus would 
surely bring the hoped-for lower¬ 
ing of Bank Rate ; this would of 
course mean lower interest earn¬ 
ings for banks but the business 
community would welcome any 
relief from the constraints of recent 
years, and in the long run our 
prosperity depends on that of our 
customers and on our own ability 
to serve them well. 

Our consolidated accounts show 
that in terms of deposits we arc 
among the first dozen or so banks 
in the world. This is a fine thing as 
giving us great chances to develop 
our business on a grand scale ; but 
we shall get no good out of being 
big unless we are also efficient ; 
I hope that what I have said 
shows that wc have the means of 
being so. We have abundant talent 
and experience, and have inherited 
fine traditions of the qualities re¬ 
quired and admired in commerce. 
Now wc have to apply those 
qualities in serving our customers 
and in facing the competition we 
have to meet at home and—in¬ 
creasingly—from abroad. I'lie year 
is going to be a formative one in 
perfecting our plans, and we have 
begun it with high hopes and con¬ 
fidence. 

I am myself proud to preside 
over this venture which may be 
reckoned the largest banking amal¬ 
gamation yet undertaken. But 
when I accepted the CUiairrnanship 
of the Bank I told my colleagues 
that I did not wish to hold office 
after we had established our new 
structure ; I shall therefore be 
retiring from the chair at 30th 
June by when this should be done, 
and am glad to say that Mr D. J. 
Robarts has accepted the Board’s 
invitation to lake the chair then. 

And so I take this opportunity of 
expressing publicly my thanks to 
all my colleagues in the Board, 
Management and Staff of this 
Bank, and more especially to those 
of Westminster Bank—past as well 
as present—with whom I have 
served for so much longer, for the 
consideration and support they 
have always given me. It is a good 
and joyful thing to work, as well 
as to dwell, together in unity ; and 
it is the crowning of my good 
fortune in this way during forty- 
seven years in the City of London 
that all of us in this %tnk see 
ourselves as National Westminster 
men and women, no matter in 
which part of it we started our 
careers. 
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Continued from page H 6 
securities. 'I'he loan, made by Baring 
Brothers and Barclays Bank (London and 
International) is to enable the trust to 
raise the dollar content of its portfolio 
which, because of the 1966 restriction 
on foreign investments, had fallen from 
30% to 22%. The loan is being made 
against a 100% sterling deposit in Britain 
(of £2.5 inn), and with the dollar 
securities bought plus Save and Prosper s 
existing dollar holdings as security for 
the loan. 

Hill, Sam'uers borrowing of nin and 
$2^ inn earlier last month for its British 
Shareholders InternUtional trust and 
British Shareholders Dollar trust are 
being made on roughly the same basis. 
An equivalent sterling deposit will be 
made, and collateral will be the American 
securities bought plus 20% of the funds' 
existing dollar holdings. The cost of the 
dollar borrowings is expected to be 
covered by the interest obtained on the 
sterling deposits. 

The new M & G unit trust, Atlantic 
Exempt Fund, which was reported last 
week in The Economist as being able to 
Ixirrow dollars up to six times its sterling 
deposits, will in fact be borrowing up to 
six times its dollar premium liability. 
I’hus the loan will be balanced by 115% 
collateral, of which 100% can be in 
sterling while the remaining 15% is in 
dollars (on which the premium is pay¬ 
able). 'riic fund will not therefore hedge 
in the strictest .sense of selling short. Nor 
will it be geared in the normal .sense. 

De La Rue 


Waiting for Roskill 

It is not often that a company which is 
on the verge of winning a battle against 
being taken over finds that the Govern¬ 
ment wants to have a .say on whether the 
bid should have been made at all. That 
the bid was referred to the Monopolies 
Commission only just Ijcfore it became a 
non-bid will not, of course, affect the re¬ 
sults of the inquiry. But De La Rue is 
taking no chances. Its Mr G. Riddick has 
said he thinks Rank will come back with 
another bid, and this will certainly help to 
maintain the share price during the four 
months of the commission's deliberations. 
Meanwhile the nine months re.sults of the 
group are well on target. The forecast 
of an increase in profits after tax from 
£1.2 mn to at least £1.8 mn looks like 
being comfortably met. With nine months 
of British trading and a full year in 
respect of overseas companies, attribut¬ 
able profits have increase sharply from 
£962,000 to £1.5 mn. 

The reference to the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission, on the grounds of size and " con- 
glomeracy,” has definite grounds. Both 
groups have ** monopolies'' in their fields, 
in the sense of having more than 30% 
of the market. De La Rue has such 
majorities in all its three main fields: 
security printing, decorative laminates 




and central heating boilet's, while Rank 
has them in copying (through Rank- 
Xerox) and cinemas. 

Whether a group of five technical 
monopolies has any significance at all is 
doubtful, especially as the IRC has helped 
create at l^ast one tolossus and looks like 
: creating another (smaller but no less sig¬ 
nificant in its own industry). But the 
commission has entered the merger field in 
a manner which investors should learn 
to be wary of. If, for example, the effect 
of a fttatement like Mr Riddick's alxHit 
Rank's intentions does mean an under¬ 
pinning of the De La Rue price, it would 
* pay to sell while it lasts. Ranki on the 
other hand would not wisli to make any 
statement now which could commit it.s 
future actions. 


Gillette 


Back to soap 

Net earnings of the American razors and 
cx)smetics company Collette in 1968 were 
up to $62.3 mn—from $36.611111 in 1967 
—even after the federal income tax sur¬ 
charge. 'I'he figures include $1.961110 
attributable to Chllette from its 90% 
interest in the German Braun, acquired 
in December 1967. 'I'his was one of 
Gillette’s efforts to lessen its dependence 
on its traditional products, razors and 
blades, 'I'oni home-perms and Paper Mate 
ball-point pens. In this case it was also 
joining the enemy that its razor division 
seemed unlikely to beat, for Braun is 
especially .strong in electric shavers, 
though it also makes a variety of domestic 
appliances, sound-reproduction and photo¬ 
graphic equipment. But the group is also 
pushing diversification in other areas, 
notably in toiletries for men and women. 
I'he prestige end of the business is boom¬ 
ing and to the Nine Flags range with 
which it entered this field, (being already 
established at the cheaper end of the 
.scale) Gilette added Colton in America 
just over a year ago, one object being to 
benefir from its distribution expertise. Now 
non-traditional lines account for nearly 


a half of the group’s world sales of 
$333 mn 

111 Britain the American pattern is 
largely repeated, as the group diversifies 
into toiletries. It claims that its Right 
Guard aerosol deixloraiit is now the 
mark^ leader. An interesting development 
here is the strong lead the company has 
won in di.sposable hypodermic syringes. It 
started pr^uction in 1963, at the same 
time as the parent bought a company in 
the business in America. Since then it has 
been in a ixtnntng battle with its com¬ 
petitors to get costs down and convince 
health authorities that it is cheaper to 
throw away a needle, or better still the 
whole syringe, than go through the per- 
foniiaiice of .sharpening and sterilisation. 
Disposables .seem to have won over the 
buyers, for nearly all needles now used in 
Britain are throwaways, (iillette reckons 
70% of all injections performed in the 
rountrv are with its disposable needles 
and 30% with its syringes. Presumably 
the competition will get tougher now that 
conversion is nearly complete, but it is 
only in the early stages on the European 
continent. 

Meanwhile, the fight^ goes on with 
Wilkinson for the razor blade market. 
The latest figure.s available, published 
some months ago, show Gillette with 33% 
of the total wet .shaving market in Bri^in 
and just over half of the stainless blade 
market, which is four-fifths of the to>tal. 
“ rechiiiatic,” the continuous band type 
of razor, is only sold on a relatively small 
scale .so far, but seems to have struck the 
right note with the younger generation. 
S6 mudi so that it has already tipped the 
balance in America and Britain against 
electric shavers, and wet shaving is back 
on the increase. In continental Kunipe, 
the sw'ing to dry shavmg has been con¬ 
tained and will pnibably lie reversed when 
“ Techmalic ” gets going there. 

Having been over $60 on the New 
York exchange a year ago, the shares 
have come back to $32'L up $1^ on the 
statement, or 24 times earnings. Even this 
is paying more attention to the record 
of rising .sales than to the latest year's 
fall in niargin.s (not all attributable to 
the tax surchage), but the conipany’.s 
marketing skill is worth a premium. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Pttrctnuig* ehang* from : 


LONDON 

Sham tumblad from the 
paak on tighter credit 
feara. Gilta ware thair 
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NEW YORK 
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mixed aeonomic nawa 
kept buyara and aaNarft 
in balanca. 


* Stock pricoM ond yiofet on pogoi 113 ond 114. 

The Economist unit trust indicator February 4.190.83 (January 28,181.71) 
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National 
Westminster 

Statement by the Chairman, Mr Duncan Stirling, 

to be presented at the Annual General Meeting of National Westminster Bank Limited, at 
Winchester House, London, EC2, on 26th February, 1969 



National Westminster Bank Limited 
was reK>!»tt*red on 18th March, 
1968, and the merger within it of 
National Provincial and West¬ 
minster Banks became effective on 
8th July, 1968, by order of the 
Court dated ^4th June. 

My (olleagues have done me 
the honour of electing me to be 
the first Chairman of the Bank, 
and in making this statement to 
shareholden I dwell mainly on our 
progress in the integration of the 
several undertakings owned by 
National Westminster Bank. ’I'hc 
advantages we expect to get from 
the merger were stated when it 
was recommended to the share¬ 
holders of the National Provincial 
and Westminster Banks, and what 
chiefly affects their future is the 
nature and pace of our approach 
to achieving those advantages. 

INTEGRATION PLANS 

The Board have decided that the 
first task is the unification of the 
three Clearing Banks which have 
a nation-wide branch system, 
namely the District, National Pro¬ 
vincial and Westminster, so that 
the whole business of each of 
them shall be transferred to tlic 
National Westminster. At that 
point the three existing Banks will 
cease business and National West¬ 
minster will itself become a 
Clearing Bank. In short, we aim 
at unity. 

The remaining wholly-owned 
banking subsidianc.s—Coutts & 
Co., Isle of Man Bank, Ulster 
Bank and Westminster Foreign 
Bank—will be run separately, at 
least for the present, becau.se each 
has its own special character dis¬ 
tinct from that of the three larger 
ones, but their activities will he 
co-ordinated with the others. The 
laiiie principle will, of course, also 


be applied to the non-banking 
siib.Hidiaries. 

Siicces.s in the process of unifi¬ 
cation depends on planning a new 
managf'tiient strut ture and on the 
.spirit in whuli tlie job is tackled 
by all who are concerned. It is 
therefore of the greatest signifi¬ 
cance that, from the start, we have 
had nothing hut unstinted effort 
and got^dwill at all levels to make 
as early a success of our project 
as possible. It would have been 
natural enough it some had hung 
back from a course which must 
involve some breaks with i herished 
traditions, but, in fact, no such 
thing has occurred : all have 
joined ardently in the combined 
operation, and there could be no 
more encouraging augury for its 
success. 

The three Banks being inte¬ 
grated have together £3,210 
million deposits, over 3,600 
branches, 47,000 staff, and some 
4,200,000 current accounts cus¬ 
tomers who enjoy a wide range of 
facilities besides the conventional 
banking services. To unify all this is 
therefore a great enterprise which 
calls for a new organisation and 
an appraisal of phy.siral assets and 
operations on a vast .scale. 

Wc have had a particular ad¬ 
vantage in devising the new plans, 
because it happened that in the 
Summer of 1967 Ute Board of 
Westminster Bank had com- 
missioned Messrs Me Kinsey 8c Co., 
the Management Consultants, to 
carry out a study of the undertak¬ 
ing. This work was well under way 
when the merger proposal arose, 
and it was therefore quite simple 
to alter the course of the inquiry 
ti> meet the new prospect 1 and 
so the McKinsey team took 
aiunint of the systems of the other 
two Banks in order to develop 
with all three an outline structure 


for National Westminster. Thus 
the decision fortuitously made 
many months before the event has 
expedited our planning enorm¬ 
ously, and I may here record our 
appreciation of the helpful and 
constructive way in which these 
expert consultants have set about 
their work ; I think that they in 
turn would say they have been 
helped by the ready co-operation 
of our staffs, and this is sometliing 
which wc ourselves also acknow¬ 
ledge. 

The shaping of these plans is 
not, of course, the work of 
McKinseys alone ; besides the 
Direttors, our Joint Chief Execu¬ 
tives, Mr Elliott and Mr David¬ 
son, supported by their colleagues 
in the Management of the Banks, 
have done a first-rate job, contri¬ 
buting their own expertise to 
devising a system to meet our 
present and future needs. 


REGIONAL STRUCTURE 

The main principle of this system 
is a devolution of responsibility. 
Clearly such a large business as 
ours could not be conducted from 
one central headquarters ; indeed 
there had already been, within the 
Group, a decentralisation away 
from London by setting up District 
Offices and useful experience has 
been gained from this, although 
the present exercise, is of course, 
on a much larger scale. National 
Westminster Bank’s organisation 
will comprise a Head Office in 
London as the seat of the main 
Board and of the senior executives 
who will have responsibility for 
the various divisions of the Bank, 
rhen there wi,ll be seven Regional 
Headquarters, each with a 
Regional Board and Management 
and a further delegation of respon¬ 
sibility by areas. These Regions 


will be as follows ; 

headquarters 

Inner London 

Ixmdon 

Outer London 

London 

South-East 

London 

South-West 

Bristol 

West Midlands 
and Wales 
Eastern 

Biriiiinghain 

Nottingham 

North 

Manchester 

The ap|x>intments to these 


Boards are appended to tho 
Directors' Report, and it will be 
noted that in each case the 
Regional General Manager will 
also be a Regional Director. We 
believe that this system will have 
two main advantages besides the 
purely functional one of expediting 
the despatch of business on the 
spot where it arises : it will mini¬ 
mise the flow of paper to and 
from Head Office, which is one 
of the main encumbrances of any 
large widespread business, and it 
will give greater opportunities 
than before to many more people 
of proving their capacity for 
responsible posts. 

The first new Regional Head¬ 
quarters to be established will be 
in Bristol, where Westminster al¬ 
ready has a “ Distrii I Office ’* and 
where it and the National Provin¬ 
cial have long been firmly estab¬ 
lished ; the appointments in this 
Region have already been an¬ 
nounced and- it is planned to be¬ 
come operational in April. The 
next in succession will probably be 
the two London Regions, followed 
as soon as may be by others so 
that all are operative before the 
end of this year. 

With jdie exception of the North 
Region, it will be noticed that 
we propose to begin with small 
•Regional Boards and to add to 
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them is the light of experience 
end the neds of each. In the 
North, howver, the District 
Bank’s Boan is already in being 
and—with sene adjustments to be 
made later-*will take over this 
Region, whch will comprise a 
larger businM than that hitherto 
conducted b' that Bank. 

Our targe date for National 
Westminster to become fully 
operational ti its own name is 
I St January, snd we have 

fixed on thisafter careful estimates 
of the time needed for the many 
steps to be taken. It would be 
premature tc say we are certain 
of achieving this ambitious time¬ 
table, but so far we have had no 
setbacks, andwe are actually ahead 
of schedule <n some phases of the 
operation. 

In the man time, the business 
will still be conducted by the 
existing Bank, but even before the 
transfer of the supervision of 
branch busimss to the Regions, 
various depatmental functions in 
the three Baiks will be assumed 
by National Westminster—indeed 
some already have been—so that 
by Midsummer a great part of this 
transition wll have been com¬ 
pleted. C oni p u t e r systems. 
Premises, Suif Training, Station¬ 
ery, Registrarhip, Advertising, and 
Investment >epartment are ex¬ 
amples of th( sections which have 
been taken ovr, or will be during 
the coming nanths. 

It is inteiiled that the actual 
transfer of )ur customers’ and 
countless othsr relationships from 
the existing Banks to National 
Westminster hall be effected by 
a Private Act of Parliament. This 
procedure is kr simpler than any 
alternative mehod, and the whole 
multitude of iransactions can be 
completed by bis one instrument. 
As already uniounccd, the Bill for 
the purpose va% presented in • the 
House of Ommons on 97 th 
November last. 


NEW ERA IN BANKING 

Our intentions and progress des¬ 
cribed above ha^e been planned to 
meet the needs of a new era in 
banking. The amalgamations of 
fifty years ago came at a time 
when the pgeewas much slacker 
than now and tie old order of the 
early, years of the century had 
changed but Ittle. Consequently 
the merged Baiks lacked the in- 
r^tive—and threforc the will— 
to break with tieir past, and inte¬ 
gration was a leisurely process 
under which th< constituent Banks 
were allowed to pursue their 
several tradition within the under¬ 
taking 

These conditims did not prevent 
the British badcing system from 


being almost the only one to ride 
nut the economic storms of the 
twenties and. thirties, nor from 
standing up to the demands of 
wartime. The painfully familiar 
strains on the' national economy 
since the war brought a succession 
of official restrictions which have 
borne heavily on the banks as the 
purveyors of credit. There have 
also been great changes in the 
financial scene, in which a variety 
of undertakings, including foreign 
banks, has come into the London 
market bidding for money and 
offering credit in one way or an¬ 
other. Perhaps the banks were at 
first too indulgent of this new 
competition. Their reaction was 
gradual and piecemeal. Now, how¬ 
ever, wc have stakes in Hire 
Purchase ; in the Euro-Dollar 
market through subsidiaries ; in 
Credit Cards ; Factoring ; Invest¬ 
ment Management ; participation 
in medium-term finance and Unit 
Trusts, and in New Issue business. 

Statistical studies of this whole 
scene in the light of our merger 
have shown how much more 
effective these enterprises can be 
when they become part of the uni¬ 
fied activity of three nation-wide 
branch systems. Wc have reached 
a point where almost every finan¬ 
cial service can be offered to our 
customers, and by the devolution 
I have described, the great major¬ 
ity of their transactions can be 
dealt with in their own locality by 
those who are familiar with local 
conditions. Wc believe these ar¬ 
rangements will be welcomed by 
our customers and will ensure their 
having even closer contact with 
branches and local management 
and personnel than hitherto. 

In order to get the new organ¬ 
isation started, we have seconded 
those who will be the principal 
officers from their respective Banks 
to National Westminster’s Head 
Office. This leaves the former 
rather stretched for the immediate 
future, but the transfer of depart¬ 
mental work already mentioned is 
already relieving this strain, and 
wc have no doubts that these 
arrangements are right. A list of 
the appointments to the General 
Management is appended to the 
Directors’ Report. 

ECONOMIES OF SCALE 
Prembei 

'rhe question of Bank premises has 
an obvious importance in looking 
for the economies of scale which 
such a merger as ours should pro¬ 
duce, and this was one of the first 
subjects to be tackled. In many 
places of course, one of the three 
Banks has branch premises - close 
to one or more of the others, but 
it is seldom that atiy one branch 
has the space immediately to house 


the whole business of another. 
However, a great deal can be done 
as leases fall in and extensions can 
be made to premises. During 1969, 
and subsequently, we expect to 
take steps which will lead to signi¬ 
ficant progress along this road. We 
have, however, already made not¬ 
able savings by avoiding the 
duplication which would have 
occurred under pre-merger branch 
extension plans ; by co-ordinating 
these and by abandoning, modify¬ 
ing or deferring schemes for enlarg¬ 
ing and modernising existing 
branches, we have obviated 
planned capital expenditures by 
the constituent Banks of some 
£6 million plus the consequent 
costs of equipping, staffing and 
maintaining the new premises. 
There will be a set-off to this by 
expenditure on National West¬ 
minster House and Regional 
Offices, also by the cost of new 
lettering and title plates at 
branches ; but this may be spread 
over more than one year. There 
will, however, be a substantial net 
saving overall without reckoning 
the value of surplus properties 
which can be sold or let in due 
course. 


Stationery 

Further economies must arise in 
the preparation, storage and dis¬ 
tribution of stationery from the 
bulk purchase of underlying raw 
materials and stationery sundries. 
In a business of our size this is a 
gigantic operation ; for example, 
we need to buy or produce over 
400 million cheques in the course 
of the year to satisfy the needs of 
customers. A programme of stock¬ 
piling of this magnitude will be 
undertaken during 1969. More¬ 
over, great quantities of printed 
paper for correspondence as well 
as internal forms are required. The 
central control, buying and in- 
house production to provide for 
these volumes offers scope for 
savings and after the stockpiling 
programme has been completed by 
the end of 1969, plans now being 
developed for the new Bank will 
achieve these savings. 


Automation 

Another most fruitful field 01 
savings will be in Electronic Data 
Processing. At present there are 
31 separate computer systems 
within the Group servicing a wide 
variety of applications. For branch 
book-keeping alone 1,300 of the 
Group’s branches are linked to one 
or other of these systems and over 
3 million accounts are processed 
by the computers. 

The large and complex task of 
rationalising these activities is now 
well under way with a view to 


obtaining the maximum benefit, in 
both capital and revenue expendi¬ 
ture, from economies of scale made 
possible by the merger. This will 
mean the replacement of existing 
computer.s bv fewer but much 
larger installations which arc 
already in the new Centre at 
Woolgate H*mse in the City. Wc 
aim to have all the acrounts at all 
our brantrhes processed by com¬ 
puters by the end of 1970, i.e. 
before decimalisation day. 

An early practical example of 
the combined operations of the 
Group is in the use of Optical 
Character Recognition equipment. 
This equipment, costing approxi¬ 
mately £1300,000, can ** read ” 
characters produced by certain 
typewriters, computer printers and 
magnetic ink character recognition 
encoders ; it can therefore give us 
impressive savings in the handling 
and analysing of thousands of lists 
which are now dealt writh 
manually. There are many appli¬ 
cations suitable for this type of 
equipment and we^are at present 
developing two services, details of 
which will be announced shortly. 
Both the major constituent Banks 
were at the time of the merger 
about to acquire separate installa¬ 
tions of the same equipment. 
However, one system is economic¬ 
ally viable for the Group and it 
has accordingly been purchased, 
installed and is well advanced in 
system tests. 

Another instance of combined 
operations is a new automated 
Clearing system. The bulk of the 
equipment of the constituent 
Banks, in operation for several 
years, has reached its expected 
obsolescence and is incapable of 
expansion to meet the heavy and 
growing volume of cheque clear¬ 
ings. We estimate that on peak 
days in 1970 our Clearing system 
should have the capacity to handle 
over 2 million cheques ; to meet 
this demand wc have ordered the 
appropriate equipment from Inter¬ 
national Business Machines and 
contracted with them for the sys¬ 
tem to be designed, installed and 
operational bv 1st January, 1970, 
at a total cost of approximately 
£3 million. 

Staff 

The future staffing of National 
Westminster is a matter of great 
moment and has naturally been 
in the minds of the staffs them¬ 
selves. In the immediate yean 
there will be little change in the 
present situation ; looking rather 
further ahead, there should be 
some savings, to which automation 
will contribute, but there is no 
likelihood of this exceeding the 
regular annual wastage. What will 
come, however, is a greater call for 
talent in manning the many more 
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posts of rrsponsibility inrntioncd 
earlier, and this will rorne at once. 
Great opportunitie.s lie ahead for 
those who can grasp them. 

THE BANKING YEAR 

In the early months of 1968 the 
banking system was working to a 
formula which limited advatue.s in 
the private see tor to 100 per »enl 
of each bank’s figure at November, 
'1967, but all advances for export 
and fixed rate finance for ship¬ 
building were excluded from the 
calculation. In May, however, 
there was another turn of the 
screw. The ceiling was raised to 
104 per cent but all export 
advanre.s .and fixed rale finance 
for shipbuilding had to be in* 
eluded. This put an additional and 
embarrassing restriction on our 
ability to lend because we had 
already committed ourselves ti> 
lines of such finance of whit h only 
part had been drawn ; as further 
drawings were made, advances to 
borrowers outside the priority 
< la.sses would have had to be tut 
down by the same amount. But 
this was not the end of the tale, 
for in November a new formula 
was ordained, under whiih fixed 
rate export and shipbuilding 
finance was excluded but the 
ceiling for other advances in the 
private sector was cut Xn 98 per 
cent »)f the November. 1967, figure. 
This is the inf)st severe squeeze we 
have yet been asked to enforce, 
and we are to apply it principally 
to the finance of consumer expen¬ 
diture. In other wfirds, it must 
fall mostly on borrowings cla.ssed 
as Personal and Professional and 
on retail and distributive trades. 
The impact on private individuals 
niiist be severe because they have 
no cash flow from business profits, 
and can tmly repay from their own 
private savings or from income 
which is increasingly eroded by 
taxation. This new limitation is 
even more drastic than appears, 
because today's pound is only 
worth gs per cent of 1967 money. 

The curbing of advances is just 
as unwelcome to us and our 
Branch Managers as it is to our 
customers ; it is more than frus¬ 
trating to be forced back again to 
the point where the better a 
Manager carries out the precepts 
of Government the le.ss well is he 
carrying out the Bank's main pur¬ 
pose of serving its customers. 

Our shareholders should there¬ 
fore recognise that the hindrances 
put upon the Clearing Banks make 
them almost as much the instru¬ 
ments of publit policy as they are 
free commercial enterprises. These 
restrictions on domestic banking 
make it all the more important that 
we should expand our ancillary 
services at home and our banking 
business overseas ; we intend to 


widen and develop the scope of 
both, for they have an increasing 
marginal .significance in our pros¬ 
perity. The traditional domestic 
banking will obviously be the main 
source of our revenue for many a 
year to come, but as this has be¬ 
come the whipping-boy of Govern¬ 
ment's economic policy, it is 
difficult for us lo develop it as we 
would wish. 


International Business 

We attach great importance to our 
development of our international 
business, and the fact that it is 
large and growing gives us a 
spring-board for expanding it. 

Our Overseas Branches them¬ 
selves have close connections with 
hanking customers around the 
world which we have made it our 
business to sustain by regular visits 
to these friends wherever they may 
be. Alongside these channels we 
have our subsidiary and assf)riated 
undertakings. The large.st of these 
IS Westminster Foreign Bank, which 
is wholly owned, and ha.s built 
up in (he last five years or so an 
active busine.ss in taking and 
placing term deposits both in 
Sterling and Euro-currencies. Its 
total deposits have increased stead¬ 
ily and now amount to some 
.C300 million. National Provincial 
and Rothschild (International) 
I.td., in which we hold .*)0 per 
cent has also developed very 
satisfactorily in the same line of 
business, while the International 
Commercial Bank, where we hold 
approximately 22.i per cent, has 
continued to expand its connec¬ 
tions in the field of medium term 
finance. 

Competition for Deposits 

Two new developments in the 
iompetition for deposits have been 
the launching of the Post Office 
Giro and the issuing by banks of 
Negotiable Certificate.s of Deposits. 
It was always recognised that the 
Post Office Giro would aim to 
attract deposits away from the 
banking system but it is impossible 
as yet to know how far it will 
succeed. 'The Bank's own Giro 
gives just as wide a service to our 
customers as the Post Office can, 
and any advantage the latter may 
have from opening for longer hours 
at more places is more than offset 
by its services being incomparably 
fewer than those the banks offer. 
Therefore, while we must expect 
some inroad to our business from 
this quarter, there is no reason at 
present to think this will be of 
serious proportions. 

The issuing of Certificates of 
Deposit is a niwclty for the Lon¬ 
don market, although they have 
been widely used in the USA for 


many years. They certainly sym¬ 
bolise the intensified competition 
which has developed for deposits 
in the secondary banking market. 
By reason of the 28 per cent 
liquidity requirements under which 
the Clearing Banks operate, this 
particular activity is necessarily 
restricted at present to our asso¬ 
ciated and subsidiary deposit-taking 
companies which operate competi¬ 
tively in this field, as well as in 
the other areas of deposit bidding. 


Banking Hours 

'rhe decision made last Septem¬ 
ber to close all Clearing Bank 
branches on Saturdays as from 
1st July next has naturally been 
widely discus.sed. There has been 
protracted study of this question 
for some years and it has presented 
many difliculties, although the 
i.ssue has increasingly been over¬ 
shadowed by the cumulative 
effect the need for Saturday work 
has bad on the Bank’s ability to 
attract staff recruits of tlic quality 
required, and to keep those whom 
we do recruit. No one regrets the 
nature of this decision more than 
the Clearing Banks themselves but 
all our investigations have led u.s, 
with great reluctance, to the con¬ 
clusion that no practical alter¬ 
native exist-s. 

It may be small consolation to 
our customers to be told that 
Saturday closing is universal prac¬ 
tically throughout the world-- 
and notably in Scotland and 
Ireland ; but this is a fact, and 
there is no magic which makes us 
immune from the staffing problems 
tliat affect our neighbours at home 
and overseas. The inconvenience 
tan be mitigated by longer open¬ 
ing hours and by the use of night 
safes and cash dispensers, which 
will be increasingly installed, and 
although these measures cannot be 
a complete remedy, they will be of 
some help. 

STAFF RELATIONS 

I'hcrc have been important 
changes in methods of negotiations 
between Banks and their Staffs. A 
year ago discussions were taking 
place with a view to setting up 
Joint National Negotiating 
Machinery ; these talks were be¬ 
tween the Banks, the several Staff 
A.ssociations and the National 
Union of Bank Employees. The 
outcome was that the procedures 
which had been devised in 1967 
but were rejected at the time were 
adopted early in 1968, and have 
since been in operation. Thus there 
is now a Joint Council which is 
the negotiating' body for setting 
minimum basic salary levels of a 
large section of Bank Staffs and 
othej^ matters. 


Higher salaries tere agreed 
rec^tly for all the Stiff, but when 
these ' were submittd to the 
Department of Emp:)ynicnt and 
Productivity under the ** early 
warning ” system, fee Minister 
referred the matter t the Prices 
and Incomes Board The rise 
awarded was 7 per ent, but the 
DEP would only ^rcc to an 
interim payment of J per cent. 
The Banks do not agec any more 
than the Staffs that this is ade¬ 
quate, and they have said so, nor 
do we agree that a reference to 
the PIB was justiftd. We arc 
confident that the negotiated settle¬ 
ments are justified ly improved 
productivity as measired by the 
increase in the amoint of work 
handled—items passng through 
the Clearing House and other 
articles dealt with, tie number of 
accounts operated, et.—compared 
with Staff numbers. But produc¬ 
tivity cannot be masured in a 
commercial undcrtaling as pre¬ 
cisely as in manufacturing industry 
and at the present sbge the argu¬ 
ment still continues, n the mean¬ 
time, the 3^ per cen increase has 
been paid to our Saffs as from 
1st July last. 

Banks cannot functon without a 
sufficient and competnt Staff, and 
this would be iinposihle if they 
were prevented fom paying 
proper salaries. Our Staff are not 
just an amorphous orps of clerks 
performing a useful oil ; the great 
majority are qualifid, responsible 
men and women coiducting with 
skill and patience he affairs of 
millions of custoines who have 
learnt to rely on thsr integrity. 

It would be out of place, and 
invidious when so miny have dune 
so well, to mention in this review 
particular individial perform¬ 
ances. But those of us who work 
in our banks ran testify to the 
splendid work that has been done 
in all branches aid departments 
during a year of great pressure. 
The task of in legation described 
above has, of :oursc, added 
enormously to this pressure and it 
has been a matter of pride to be 
associated with pople who have 
achieved so mu:h with such 
enthusiasm. 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 

The Directors' Report and 
Accounts would >e too bulky a 
document if all th< subsidiary com¬ 
panies’ accounts were included, 
and so we prcseit here only the 
accounts of Natioial Westminster. 
The constituent hnk are publish¬ 
ing theirs separably as formerly, 
and they will Ic available at 
branches and to any shareholder 
who may require them. 

It will be remoibered that the 
original intention was to transfer 
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the Shire Capital of the District 
Bank from the National Provincial 
to National Westminster so as to 
make it a direct subsidiary. How¬ 
ever, in view of our expectation of 
having complete integration by 
1st January, 1970, it seemed sim¬ 
pler not to make this transfer. This 
decision, of course, in no way 
affects the situation except in the 
District Bank’s Share Register. 

BOARD APPOINTMENTS 

The original subscribers of capital 
appointed the first Directors of 
the Bank and they do not therefore 
retire at the Annual Meeting. All 
the remainder do retire and offer 
themselves for re-election. Sir Ivan 
Stedeford, who is a Deputy Chair¬ 
man, has, for personal reasons 
expressed a wish to retire at this 
time, and we much regret that we 
have had the benefit of his long 
experience for so short a time. The 
changes in the boards of the con¬ 
stituent banks are noted in their 
several reports. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

As expected, the year’s profit for 
the whole Group was higher than 
for 1967. Average Bank Rate for 
the year was £7 gs. 4d. per cent 
compared with £6 3s. id. per 
cent and this of course gave us 
better interest earnings, which are 
the main source of our revenue, 
and they more than offset higher 
running expenses. The average 
monthly deposits of the banking 
subsidiaries increased by more than 
£320 million and this good per¬ 
formance has contributed largely 
to the year’s excellent results. An¬ 
other subsidiary. North Central 
Finance Ltd. has also again pro¬ 
gressed extremely well ; Centre- 
File, however, incurred a loss 
owing to substantial development 
expenditure, but this was expected 
when the company was acquired 
and has not altered our expecta¬ 
tion that this will prove to be a 
profitable investment. 

In the event we arc able to 
publish consolidated profits some 
£5 million more than the 1967 
equivalent. It will be seen that all 
undistributed profits are retained 
in the constituent banks. As fore¬ 
cast in the merger proposals, the 
distribution comprises a half-year's 
preference dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum and an 
ordinary dividend at the rate of 
<13} per cent annum. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 

The issued share capital amounts 
to £104,690,000 at approve at 
the time of the merger and the 


Reserves stand at £94,905,000 
which includes the transfers re¬ 
ferred to in note 19 of the accounts 
and the appropriation from profits. 

The total of the Group's Current, 
Deposit and other accounts is also 
higher and reflects creditably on 
the eflforts of our Management and 
Staff all over the country who have 
worked to secure this useful in¬ 
crease in our resourses against 
widespread competition. 

The Balance Sheet total of over 
£4,300 million shows an increase 
of some £560 million over the 
notional figure a year ago and 
these figures demonstrate the size 
of our undertaking and its growth 
during tlie year. The liabilities and 
the spread of assets do not give 
a direct indication of the situation 
of the four Clearing Banks be¬ 
cause these consolidated accounts 
include all the subsidiaries. 

But taking the Clearing Banks 
in isolation, the figures are as 
follows : 

1968 7967 

(million) {million) 

Current, 

Deposit and 
other 

Accounts £3,986 £3,043 

Liquid assets £1,049 £ 97 ^ 

Investments £409 £390 

Advances £ 1,564 £1,594 

This gives a ratio of liquid assets 
to deposits of 31.9 per cent and 
of advances to deposits 47.6 per 
cent. 

It is worth reporting the good 
progress of two of the I'rade 
Investments in which (besides 
National Provincial & Rothschild 
already mentioned) we have im¬ 
portant stakes : The Diners Club 
Ltd., of which we own 49 per cent 
has achieved a marked improve¬ 
ment in turnover and profits ; this 
is creditable ^o the management 
who have again been* handicapped 
by the restricted foreign travel 
allowance which curtails this 
business so much. Membership of 
the Club will shortly be promoted 
by all District and National Pro¬ 
vincial branches as it already is 
at Westminster branches. 

We are well pleased too, with 
the development of Westminster 
Hambro Trust Managers in which 
we have a 50 per cent interest, the 
rest being held by Hambros Bank 
and the Commercial Union Assur¬ 
ance. The units are now available 
at the branches of all our sub¬ 
sidiaries and at those of the other 
two shareholders, there being 
several choices of investment, in¬ 
cluding life assurance underwritten 
by the Commercial Union. The 
value of the invested funds at the 


end of the year was over £32 
million, and this after only 
eighteen months since the start. 
What is much more important is 
that there has been a steady rise in 
the value of the units issued ,* we 
believe the holders will be as 
grateful as we are for the manage¬ 
ment’s skill in this. 

Premises 

I have already mentioned the 
pruning of the pre-merger branch 
extension plans, but there have, of 
course, been some new branch 
openings. These and outlays on 
some major contracts, plus addi¬ 
tional electronic equipment, and 
the adjustments referred to in note 
6 on the accounts result in a rise 
of £si million in the Premises and 
Equipment account. The increase 
includes the completion during the 
year of National Westminster 
House in Holborn on the freehold 
site where Westminster Bank has 
long had an important branch. The 
story of this building is given in an 
appendix to the Report, and I 
need only say here how fortunate 
we are to have had this completely 
modern, convenient building ready 
for our requirement as a tempd^ry 
Head Office, where our senior 
management can work without the 
distractions of their former bank¬ 
ing functions, yet still being within 
easy reach of the City. 

A much more important free¬ 
hold is an area not yet developed, 
owned by the National Provincial, 
covering some 107,000 square feet 
between Bishopsgate and Old 
Broad Street in the City of Lon¬ 
don. This includes that bank’s 
former Head Office and its City 
branch at 15, Bishopsgate. This is 
one of the finest sites in the 
“ square mile.” Its development, 
for which we have an office devel¬ 
opment permit, will be spread over 
some years, but it is an extremely 
valuable asset. 

Another important property 
where rebuilding is under way, is 
the District Bank’s Head Office in 
Manchester. This work is scheduled 
for completion by early 1970, and 
it will be the Headquarters of our 
North Region, as well as the heart 
of the District Bank’s excellent 
business in the Manchester area. 

THE COMING YEAR 

The economic outlook makes it 
virtually ceitain that 1969 will be 
a critical year for all business, and 
for us it will also bring the imple¬ 
mentation of our plans which I 
have outlined above for unifying 
the business of three great banks. 

' The tale of our economic tribu¬ 
lations has been told often enough, 
and happily there are those today 
who can descry light at the end of 


the tunnel ; but it is still a long 
one. and wr shall not emerge 
from it any sooner by pretending 
it is going to be anything but 
tough going. We shall do much 
better to mind our business of the 
day, counting any blessings there 
may be when they come. Success 
in turning our balance of pay¬ 
ments from deficit to surplus would 
surely bring the hoped-for lower¬ 
ing of Bank Rate ; this would of 
course mean lower interest earn¬ 
ings for banks but the business 
community would welcome any 
relief from the constraints of recent 
years, and in the long run our 
prosperity depends on that of our 
customers and on our own ability 
to serve them well. 

Our consolidated accounts show 
that in terms of deposits we are 
among the .first dozen or so banks 
in the world. This is a fine thing as 
giving us great chances to develop 
our business on a grand scale ; but 
we shall get no good out of being 
big unless we are also efficient ; 
I hope that what I have said 
shows that we have the means ol 
being so. We have abundant talent 
and experience, and have inherited 
fine traditions of the qualities re¬ 
quired and admired in commerce. 
Now we have to apply those 
qualities in serving our customers 
and in facing the competition we 
have to meet at home and—in¬ 
creasingly—from abroad. I'lic year 
is going to be a formative one in 
perfecting our plans, and we have 
begun it with high hopes and con¬ 
fidence. 

I am myself proud to preside 
over this venture which may be 
reckoned the largest banking amal¬ 
gamation yet undertaken. But 
when I accepted the C^hairtnanship 
of the Bank 1 told my colleagues 
that I did not wish to hold office 
after we had established our new 
structure ; I shall therefore be 
retiring from the chair at 30th 
June by when this should be done, 
and am glad to say that Mr D. J. 
Robarts has accepted the Board’s 
invitation to Uke the chair then. 

And so I take this opportunity of 
expressing publicly my thanks to 
all my colleagues in the Board, 
Management and Staff of this 
Bank, and more especially to those 
of Westminster Bank—past as well 
as present—with whom I have 
served for so much longer, for the 
consideration and support they 
have always given me. It is a good 
and joyful thing to work, as well 
as to dwell, together in unity ; and 
it is the crowning of my good 
fortune in this way during forty- 
seven years in the City of London 
that all of us in this %nk see 
ourselves as National Westminster 
men and women, no matter in 
which part of it we surted our 
careers. 
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LLOYDS BANK 



Mr. Harald Peake 
reports 


In the course of his statement to shareholders^ 
the Chairman, Mr. Harald Peake, said: 




1968 has seen the highest average Bank Rate recorded 
in the history of British banking. The national financial 
crisis has been long and intractable. 

Throughout 1968, Government control of bank 
lending continued. 

The year started with the 8 per cent Bank Rate which 
accompanied the devaluation of the pound sterling 
in November 1967. Subsequently, Bank Rate was 
reduced on two occasions, but even more severe 
restrictions were imposed upon the Banks and the task 
of interpreting and implementing the frequently 
changing emphasis of Government policy is an 
exacting one for our branch managers, who seek to deal 
with the varied problems of our customers with 
sympathy and understanding. It is a tribute to their 
skill, and also to the helpful co-operation of those who 
bank with us, that we have been able to comply with 
the series of directives. Meanwhile, competition and the 
development of our business are hampered. 

During 1968, customers' accounts have increased by 
to 4,380,000. We have opened 45 new offices 
ed 8, bringing the total of our branches to 2,260. 
stantial progress has been made in extending the 
use of our computer systems. A new computer centre 
has been established in Birmingham, which is now 
^ndiing the accounts of over 100 branches in the 
area. ^ 

T^eiaal^iSStralising the bank’s income tax 
services in foefilttor and Trustee branches has now 



been completed. As a result, each of these 36 area 
branches can now offer a complete personal service 
covering estate duty, income tax and investment. 

Profit and Dividend 

After provision for corporation tax and for any 
diminution in the value of assets, and after transfers to 
contingency accounts, the profit of Lloyds Bank for the 
year is12,996,781 compared with10,540,779 in 1967. 

The rate of dividend recommended for the year is 
11.9 per cent, compared with 11.5 per cent, for 1967. 
The increase is the maximum permitted under the 
National Prices and Incomes Policy. 

Lloyds Bank Europe 
Limited 

Deposits have increased and record profits have been 
earned for the ninth successive year; both have 
multiplied tenfold since 1956. This is a most 
gratifying achievement. Our thanks are due to our 
continental staff for their loyal and dedicated service. 

With twenty offices on the Continent, Lloyds Bank 
Europe continues to provide international banking 
facilities in Belgium, France, Holland, Monaco and 
Switzerland. It is active in the Euro-dollar market and 
bids freely for sterling and other currencies in order to 
make«hort- and medium-term loans, particularly for 
expansion abroad. 
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In November, we invested a further £^,000,000 In 
Lloyds Bank Europe when the issued capital was 
doubled for the third time in five years; it now 
stands at ^10,000,000. 

Lloyds Bank Unit Trusts 

Further rapid progress has been made. The First Unit 
Trust reached a total of ^'23 million by the end of its 
second year, and the units had by then appreciated in 
value by about 70 per cent. A steady demand for the 
units continues. 

A Second Unit Trust was formed in November last, 
and the initial oflFer at los. per unit proved an 
outstanding success, a record sum of nearly 
;^*io million being subscribed in the first week. The 
portfolio of the Second Unit 'Frust will be similar in 
some ways to that of the First, but it will also include 
some holdings in Investment IVusts to provide 
overseas interest and a selection of good quality .small 
companies with prospects of capital growth. 

Regional Organisation 

During the past twenty years we have been moving 
towards greater decentralisation from the Head Office 
of the Bank through the establi.shmerit of fourteen 
district managers in district offices, each with a district 
committee under the chairmanship of a member of the 
main board. 'Fhe continuing expansion of our business 
has now caused us to redesignate the district managers 
as regional general managers in regional offices with 
regional boards of directors. 

Eighty-two branches in Central London which 
hitherto have had no district committee have now been 
associated with a new regional board for Central 
London with offices at 71 Lombard Street. The 
long-established Pall Mall Committee will be absorbed 
in the new Central London Regional Board and its 
members have accepted appointment as regional 
directors. 

Management and Staff 

, 1 welcome particularly the appointment of two more 
c.xecutives to the board. Mr. M. T. Wilson, the Chief 
General Manager, and Mr. C. R. Vincent, the Deputy 


Chief General Manager, have carried with conspicuous 
success an unusually heavy load of responsibility. .\s 
directors they will be able to take a full part in 
policy-making. 

Your directors have for long been in favour of 
negotiating basic salary .scales and certain kindred 
matters on a national basis. This came into operation 
in May 1968 when we, jointly with the other clearing 
banks, set up the Federation of Bank I^mployers. At the 
same time, the Staff Associations and the National 
L^nion of Bank Employees set up the Banking Staff 
Council. Representatives of both bodies meet in the 
joint Negotiating Council. 

It was only to be expected that difficulties would be 
encountered in the early stages, and it is a tribute to the 
patience and perseverance of those concerned that 
negotiations on basic salary increases were concluded, 
on a national basis for the first time, in November 1968. 

This settlement has been referred by the 
Government to the National Board for I*rices and 
Incomes. Pending the issue of the National Board's 
report, an interim increase of 3.^ per cent, to all 
staff has been paid. 

The New Chairman 

On 1st December 1968, Mr. Eric Faulkner was 
appointed to the board and elected a Deputy Chairman. 
Mr. Faulkner is fifty-four years of age and has had 
thirty-two years* experience in a clearing bank. In 
addition, he has wide experience in finance and 
industry. 

Mr. Faulkner is assured of the enthusiastic support of 
a very strong board of directors and of a highly-skilled 
executive staff. I am confident that, under his 
leadership, our bank will continue to progress and at an 
accelerated rate. 

What in some ways has been a year of frustration has, 
nevertheless, ended in a spirit of great challenge. A 
number of developments have already been adopted 
and others are on their way. 

Finally, 1 thank, once again, the shareholders for their 
support, the staff including the messengers and, of 
course, the pensioners, for their good and enthusiastic 
service, and the customers fur their understanding and 
co-operation in difficult times. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED WILL BE HELD ON 
28 th FEBRUARY * 1969 , AT THE HEAD OFFICE, 71 LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. E.C. 3 . 
The text of the statement by the Chairman has been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended jrst December Copies are available on application to the Secretary, 
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Midland reports on 1968 


Extracts from the Statement 
to Shareholders by the Chairman, 
Sir Archibald Forbes, GBE 



BANKS AGAIN EXAMINED 

Another wide-ranging examination of banking operations and 
structure took place during the year, this time by the Monopolies 
Commission. Some of its sweeping judgments concerning the com- 

E rtitiveness of the banks call for comment. Such judgments are 
rgety based on the inter-bank understanding on deposit interest 
rates. In these matters the views of the authorities must be taken into 
account; whatever the outcome of the re-examination that is currently 
taking place, the Governor of the Bank of England accepted the 
arguments in support of present practices put forward by the banks 
to the Monopolies Commission, and the Treasury clearly indicated 
that an attempt by the banks to compete on price in this field would 
not be welcome. Moreover, judging by the experience of other 
countries, in practice a uniform rate for deposit balances is probably 
inevitable, since no one bank could for any length of time remain 
out of line with the rest. 

OFFICIAL CONSTRAINTS 

Coming to the lending side of our activities, the criticisms made seem 
to be ill-conceived, bmuse apart from the rather special arrange¬ 
ments applying to the discount market, the only important agreement 
between the banks is the one which establishes a minimum figure, of 
i per cent over Bank rate, to be charged to ''blue chip" borrowers. 
Moreover, although this minimum rate is agreed between us, each 
bank decides to which of its borrowing customers the minimum shall 
apply—there is no uniform definition. For the rest, where uniform 
rates are in operation this is generally at the instance of the authori¬ 
ties. 

No one with full knowledge would suggest that for lending the 
banks were not competing both on price and in service, as every 
branch manager can testify, and evidence of this is to be found in the 
transfers of accounts from one to the other which are continually 
occurring. The real restraints on competition come from official 
requirements and not from the banks themselves. First and foremost 
in their "soporific" effect are the qualitative and quantitative controls 
on advances. 

Their effects have been apparent in the conduct of traditional types 
of business. But in addition the inevitable result of these controls has 
been to stifle a number of new banking initiatives and they have no 
doubt weakened if not altogether destroyed the urge to originate 
others. 

A case in point is our own personal loans scheme, which we intro¬ 
duced ten years ago to provide a simple and relatively inexpensive 
form of consumer credit. The demand for such i facility quickly 
became apfMrent, and at one time almost 200.000 of our customers 
weft using it. But since 1964 we have never been free to exploit this 
service. 

A similar story can be told about the distinctive term loan arrange¬ 
ments for small businesses that we likewise introduced late in 1958. 


Again, because of the way in which credit controls have been applied, 
we have had to restrict severely assistance in financing long-term 
capital expenditures for the important agricultural industry, and to 
suspend the specific term loan facility which was used for the pur- 
cha.se and improvement of farms. 

FINANCE FOR EXPORTS 

The special arrangements under which we. along with the other 
clearing and Scottish banks, provide medium- to long-terni finance 
for exports and shipbuilding against official guarantees have been a 
source of particular concern. For one thing, in present conditions we 
regard the fixed rate of SI per cent applying thereto as unduly low. 

We arc and always have been fully prepared to give all the assis¬ 
tance we can to exports, through the provision of finance and other 
banking facilities and by making available a wide range of sp^ial 
advisory and information services. In addition to these basic services, 
the total of our export lending under the fixed rate arrangements 
continues to grow rapidly. Last December the figure was almost 
£125 m., some £50 m. more than twelve months previously, with 
another £44 m. due to be taken up and further firm commitments of 
over £60 m. Accordingly our total commitments at that date 
amounted to around £230 m., while agreement in principle had been 
given for an additional £175 m. The amount lent is bound to be sub¬ 
stantially greater next December. The volume, rate of growth, and 
lengthening term of this fixed-rate finance, which does not conform 
to the traditional principles of bank lending, have for some time been 
causing us disquiet, notwithstanding the various refinancing facilities 
provided by the Bank of England. 

From May until November last year we were required to accom¬ 
modate this lending within our overall ceiling. The effect was that the 
more a particular bank was contributing to the expansion of exports 
the more it needed to compress its lending in other directions. More¬ 
over, since the clearing and Scottish banks provide the great bulk - 
indeed, virtually all—of the new finance under the fixed rate lending 
schemes, the resultant pressure to contract ordinary business fell 
almost entirely on them, and was hardly felt, if at all, bv other types 
of lending institution against whom we are epjoined from some 
quarters to compete more actively. 

In November such lending was again taken outside the ceiling, the 
end of an inequitable experiment which we hope will not be reputed. 
However, other export lending made in th/ normal way, which rightly 
enjoys the highest priority, must still be taken within the limit we are 
allowed. The latest directive requires us to reduce the total of our 
lending to the private sector—apart from the fixed-rate finance—to 
98 per cent of the November 1967 level by March 1969, allowing for 
seasonal movements. This inevitably means some further tightening 
of the pressure we are required to apply to personal customers and 
others whose activities are not regarded^ as being of the highest 
priority. 
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WIDER ASPECTS OF CONTROL 
The operation of the quantitative and qualitative control always 
seems to bear with particular severity on the cleu^ banks, and they 
are put at a disadvantage vis^vis other lenders. In any Ovent, these 
other lenders have not been sutaiiect to cash and liquidity ratio 
requirements as we are, nor do they come within the special deposits 
scheme. One question to be asked is whether less attention should 
be given to direct regulation of private sector lending, bearing in 
mind that this form of control has been largely abandoned by 
other advanced countries except perhaps briefly in time of acute 
crisis. 

The corollary to this would be greater emphasis on influencing the 
cash and liquidity position, supplemented by the use of special 
deposits which, it may be recalled, were originally intended to operate 
as an alternative to lending directives. We should not in present con¬ 
ditions expect any change to ease the pressures on us. But looking to 
the future, consideration miglu also be given to the levels of the two 
ratios which we are required to observe. These evolved in response to 
practical considerations quite different from those that obtain today, 
when we should judge that a cash ratio of 8 per cent and a minimum 
liquidity ratio of 28 per cent are higher than we should feel it neces¬ 
sary to maintain on grounds of banking prudence alone. Further¬ 
more it could well be asked whether the retention of the cash ratio 
requirement at its long-held level is justified on wider monetary 
grounds when liquid assets, by their nature, are readily convertible 
into cash. 

Since the banks arc at the centre of the monetary system, we accept, 
as we always have done, and indeed as we must, that our activities 
have to be regulated as part of general policy. But we ask. too. that 
regulation should operate fairly over the whole field, and should leave 
room for the development of competitive initiatives within the 
general framework. It would not be unfair to say that the conduct of 
banking on a commercial basis is being made progressively more 
difficult by the various constraints to which 1 have referred. 


BANKING CHANGES 

I turn now to a distinctive feature of the past year—the changes in the 
British banking structure that have been set in train as a consequence 
of mergers. Our own position in relation to the moves as then pro¬ 
jected was made clear at the annual general meeting last February, 
when 1 said: 

'The Midland Bank Group is by any standards a large, unified 
and broadly based financial institution and will so remain if and 
when the proposed mergers between other banks take place. 
Viewed in that light further increase in size or position in a 'league 
table* would, of itself, give no assurance of superior service, 
improved efficiency, or greater profitability." 

I also indicated that we would actively pursue our policy of im¬ 
proving and widening the service which we are able to offer to our 
customers, and in particular that we would continue to consider 
projects for expansion. Here it is relevant to note that our plans to 
decentralise important parts of our general administration arc mak¬ 
ing good progress. Twelve regional head offices have now been 
established, and most of the remaining few will be set up soon. 

In last year's Statement, I gave a fairly comprehensive account of 
out progress to date in the pursuit of what 1 called diversification 
through specialisation. Since then there have been further develop¬ 
ments of a distinctive character. With Samuel Montagu &, Co., 
through our subsidiary Midland Bank Finance Corporation, we have 
formed a joint company. Midland Montagu Industrial Finance Ltd., 
with the main object of providing funds by taking up minority share¬ 
holdings in established and expanding businesses. 

Our second major new venture of the past year was across the 
Atlantic, where we have participated with Amsterdam-Rotterdam 
Bank, Deutsche Bank and Soci^t^ G6n6rale de Banque in setting up 
in New York the European-American Banking Corporation and the 
European-American Bank and Trust Company. Together, these two 
institutions constitute the largest foreign-owned banking operation in 
the United States; we have contributed over one-quarter of the com¬ 
bined capital funds of $70 m. and arc sharing fully in their manage¬ 
ment. 


GROUP RESULTS FOR 1968 

The net profit of the Midland Bank Group for 1968 , after providing 
for taxation and contingencies, amounted to £ 14 , 415,000 as com- 

e ired with £ 11 , 748,000 m J 967 , an increase of 22-7 per cent. The 
irectors recommend a final dividend on the share capital of Mid¬ 
land Bank of 7-49 per cent which would make a total distribution for 
the year of 14-49 per cent. 

It may be thought in some quarters that our complaints about 
official restrictions on bank lending accord somewhat ill with better 
bank prufit!i stemming in large measure from the same circumstances, 
since these constraints usually march with high levels of Bank rate. 
We do not welcome inordinately high rates, even though profitability 
may be thereby improved for a time; we should pr^er to look to 
greater frcedoiii to deploy our resources and initiative for improve¬ 
ment in earnings. 

At the end of the year deposits of the Group exceeded £ 3,000 m., 
most of the increase as compared with the end of 1967 coming from 
Midland Bank Finance Corporation. A greater increase would have 
been recorded had we not early in the year chan^t the accounting 
procedure in certain respects. Also, as it was. Group deposits on 
average in 1968 were 7 per cent greater than in 1967 . 

The Group total of "advances to customers and other accounts" 
at 31 December last, at £ 1,457 m., as with deposits, shows a sub¬ 
stantially bigger increase over the year than that of Midland Bank 
alone. For all the banking companies in the Group combined, 
advances net of transit items rose by just over 7 per cent. 

A marked rise in activity on accounts was again recorded, a contri¬ 
butory factor being the continued growth in the number of our 
customers. The Midland and its banking subsidiaries now have 6| m. 
accounts of all kinds open with them, an increase of more than a 
quarter of a million over the year. About half a million cpstomers 
hold Midland Bank Group Cheque Cards. 

INCREASINCi EFFICIENCY 

In all aspects of our affairs, a constant concern is to ensure the most 
efficient use of resources. Our operations are under the constant 
scrutiny of specialist departments, and for some studies wc have 
called in outside experts where it has been felt that they can make a 
contribution. 

In pursuit of the same general ends, development of the banks' 
collective arrangements for transmission of payments has continued 
with the establishment of the Inter-Bank Computer Bureau, and use 
of the direct debiting system is becoming more widespread. Through 
the Bank Giro wc provide both business and private customers with 
an unrivalled range of services for money transfer; wc are also able to 
offer a personal service which is highly valued by our customers. 

In the Midland, the plans for linking our branch network to an 
on-line computer system before the switch to decimal currency takes 
place in February 1971 are going ahead. Delivery of )he central 
processing equipment, to be installed in Liverpool and London and 
which will form the base of the system as a whole, has already begun 
and* will be completed this year. To assi.st in the training of staff in the 
branches to use the new terminal equipment, we have designed 
comprehensive courses utilising the most modern methods available. 

sta]^ matters 

Preparations for full computerisation represent an additional burden 
on our staff over and above the special problems raised by the inter¬ 
pretation and application of official policies. In these difficult condi¬ 
tions, the staff, as we have come to expect, have met their responsi¬ 
bilities admirably. 1 express to all of them the warm thanks of the 
directors and shareholders and myself. 

The Joint Negotiating Council reached a settlement of a pay claim 
in September 1 elating to particular key figures affecting the pattern of 
salaries up to a certain level. This settlement, as well as subsequent 
arrangements within each bank to increase the salaries of other ranges 
of staff, would have resulted in increases for the Midland averaging 
about 7 per cent for men and 8 per cent for women. These settlements 
have been referred by the Ciovernment to the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes, but in the meantime wc have been "allowed" to 
make an interim increase in pay not exceeding 33 per cent, back¬ 
dated to last July. 


(M) Midland Bank 


Copies of the Annual Report utkl Chairman's Statement for J968can be obtained 
from The Secretary, Midland Bank Limited, Head Office, Poultry, London, E. C.2. 
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MR ERIC O. VAUUDMER’S STATBIjliE^T 
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on 
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The followins is the statement by MR ERIC O. 
FAULKNER, 1CB.E.. the Chsinhan. which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1968: 

1966 must.eurely jbave t^n the most depressing 
year in the lecent hlsiory .of your Cot^any. 
Devaldation did foot, as was hoped, restore sufficient 
confidence In sterling, and there were major currency 
crises in March and September. Those who forecast 
that devaluation wouldf be followed by some years 
of Instability in the relationship between International 
currencies have so far been proved all too correct, 
while hopes of a balance of payments surplus for 
this country in 1968 have not proved justified. 
Though there may be more solid grounds for hope 
that 1969 will see our exports and imports- more 
nearly in balance no cheer had reached the gilt- 
edged market by the year end. On December 31, 
1967, for instance, when Bank Rate was 8 per 
Cent, the redemption yield on the 61 per cent. 
Treasury Stock 1971 was £7 12s. 3d.; twelve months 
later when Bank Rate had been reduced to 7 per 
cent., the yield on this Stock was actually higher, 
at £8 Is. lid. 

Credit restrictions—-the most severe we have yet 
suffered—still obtained, limiting our business in 
Commercial Bills in the private sector. Treasury 
Bills have been scarce throughout the year and only 
a larger supply in the last weeks has enabled us to 
show a reasonable holding in the Balance Sheet. 
Such conditions make profits difficult to earn and 
constitute a stem test of the Company’s policies. 
Last year In my Statement 1 said that the investment 
policy we had adopted in recent years had already 
assured a substantial contribution towards the divi¬ 


dend for 1968. It is as a result of this that we 
are able now to show profits sufficient to maintain 
the dividend for the year at the rate of 15 per cent, 
to which it was increased last year. At the same 
time It is satisfactory to be able to report that the 
total resources of the Company have been increased, 
albeit modestly. 

For this year the dividend Is payable in two ecmal 
instalments each of 7} per cent., whereas in 1967 
the Interim dividend of 6i per cent, was built up to 
15 per cent, by a final dividend of 8} per cent. 

It seems likely that the high money rates which 
have been to the disadvantage of our Market, will 
continue so long as there is no major return of 
confidence in Britain's economic position. Many feel 
that such confidence will not be regained while the 
present Government remains in power, despite the 
severity of the domestic measures they have taken 
or those they may yet take. 

It Is against this background that the Conservative 
Party has launched a massive appeal for contributions 
to its election fund, and your Company has received 
this appeal. Hitherto your Board has never 
authorised any contribution to any political party, 
but a Stockholder has proposed, and another has 
seconded, a resolution that we should respond to this 
appeal. I have therefore felt it right, with the 


concurrence of the Directors, to consult' Stockholders 
as to whether they Wish such h donation to be made, 
by placing this resolution before them. A green 
proxy card is enclosed and you are particularly asked 
to complete and return It. The Board will be guided 
by the majority of votes cast. 

During the year there have been two additions to 
the Board. In May, Mr H. F. Goodson, our Manager, 
was elected a Director. He is the first executive to 
join the Board since the War, and we believe that 
today it Is right that the chief Executive should 
participate hilly in-policy making. In December Lord 
Remnant was elected a Director. Your Directors 
have every confidence in recommending the confirma¬ 
tion of both as members of the Board. 

The Company’s Articles of Association stipulate that 
the Board shall consist of not less than five members 
nor more than nine including the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. The Board therefore is now at full 
strength, yet there is no Director whom we wish to 
lose and no Director within three years of the normal 
retiring age of 70. We therefore lack the ability to 
elect younger Directors, whether executive or non¬ 
executive. though this flexibility could at times be 
highly advantageous in the years ahead. 

The Board accordingly recommends to an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting to be held immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting a proposal to 
increase the maximum permitted number of Directors 
to 12. You may wish to be reminded that your 
Directors' fees are £1,500 per annum each. 

The Board will also propose to the Stockholders at 
the Extraordinary General Meeting the introduction 
of a fee payable to the Deputy Chairman in addition 
to his Director's fee. Hitherto Deputy Chairmen have 
received no remuneration for the additional duties 
and responsibilities they undertake. The Chairman 
receives £2,500 per annum in all. 

A white proxy card is enclosed in respect of these 
proposals and Stockholders are asked to complete 
and return this by the date shown thereon. 

This is the first occasion on which the results of 
Roberts Union Company Limited are consolidated 
with those of your company. The new Subsidiary, in 
which we have a 51 per cent, interest has made an 
excellent start in its first eight months' trading, and 
we look forward to the extension of its activlclei. 
You will no doubt notice a new item in the Balance 
Sheet—Sterling Negotiable Certificates of Deposit. 
This new credit instrument was first introduced in 
London at the end of October. Although the Market 
made a satisfactory start, its subsequent groviph has 
been somewhat impeded by the sharp rise in short¬ 
term Interest rates. Nevertneless it is felt the Market 
has considerable scope for future expansion in which 
your Company intends to play its full part. 

At the conclusion of this very difficult year I would 
like to express particular gratitude to our friends and 
customers, Including the Banks, who have continued 
to .show their confidence In the Company in the 
adverse conditions under which we have been trading. 
Above all 1 would like to pay a special tribute to 
Mr Goodson, the Management and the Staff for their 
calm, cheerfulness and determination in the face of 
great frustration. 


Ten-your flogncial eumniEiy 


Year 

Issued 
. Capital 

Published 

Reserve 

Total 

Carry 

Forward 

Profit for 
the Year 
after Tax 

% 

Divi¬ 

dend 

Dividend 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

£ 

6,652,800 

6,652,800 

6,652,800 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

7,500.000 

7.500,000 

7,500,000 

7,500.000 

7,500,000 

e 

3.347.200 

3.347.200 

3.347.200 
3.500.000 

4.000,000 

4.009.000 

4,000,000 

4,000.000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

£ 

10,000.000 

10,000.000 

10.000,000 

11.000.000 

11,500.000 

11,500.000 

11,500.000 

11.500,000 

11,500.000 

11,500,000 

£ 

477,308 

543.877 

600,784 

813,200 

624,462 

769.066 

889,649 

1,089,380 

1,176.140 

1,218.322 

€ 

666,850 

575.924 

566,262 

754,203 

885,481 
718,823 
671,364 
(saa note) 
951,64() 
1,211,760 
1,167,182 

124 

124 

124 

121 

124 

124 

12t 

m 

15 

15 

£ 

509,355 

509,355 

509,355 

541.787 

574,219 
574,219 
550,781 
(saa note) 
751,909 
1,125.000 
1,125,000 

Bonus 1 for 5 

Bonus 1 for 8 
(approx.) 


Note—D ue to changes In taxation legislation the profits for years since 1965 are not directly comparable 
with those for previous years. 

Up to and Induding 1965 the dividends are shown net (l.e less Income ux deducted and retained 
^ the Company). 

The 1966 divfdend Is gross less a transitional relief for income tax under the Finance Act, 1965. 

- The 1967 and 1968 dividends are gross. 
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Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
isauea of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, is 14$. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, 
but to— 

Easibind Lin^ited (Dept. E) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Cop/es of the index an available 
only from The Economist, 25 St 
James's St. SW1 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Evary quarter The Economiat providaa • 
unique aarviea - an analysia of the 
balance ahaata and profit and loaa 
accounta of eompaniaa racaivad during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profita and Aaaafa 
aarvica is widely uaad by Govammant 
dapartmanta, aconomlat^ atookbrokara 
and other invaatmant advitars. 
eompaniaa and invaatmant inatitutiona 
bacausa it ia 

Up to data » sent out within a month 
of the and of a quarter 

Comprohonahra - about 2.000 
eompaniaa are analyaad in the couraa 
of a year 

Thorough - ahowing aaparataly each 
item in the balance ahaat and profit 
and loaa account 

Saetlonallaod > under elaarly 
distinctive induatrial haadinga. 

Art annual aubacriptlon (four quartara) 
cotta £4.0.0. A aingla copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies snalys^ ta also 
svailabla for £1 p.a. All prieaa include 
airmail poataga to any p^ of the 
world. The iaaua of Induatrial Profita 
and Aaaata covering the period 
July-Saptambar 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publlaationa Oapartmant 
The Economiat 

26 St Jamaa'a Street |.ondon 8W1 
Talaphona 01-830 6165 
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Alexanders 

DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 

ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR 1968 
MR. J. P. R. GLYN'S STATEMENT 


THE PAST YEAR 

Reluctance by the Goveniment to take the full steps necessary to nuiximise the benefits to be Rained 
from the 1967 devaluation resulted in failure to achieve a national balance of payments surplus. 
Further monetary crises, and the financial measures taken, made 1968 a very difficult year. 

Under normal circumstances two reductions -in Bank Rate would have produced conditions of 
considerable advantage to your Company. However, during the past twelve months, although the 
Treasury Bill Rate has fallen from £7.10.0 to £6.15.6. the yields on short dated Government Bonds 
have risen by about ten shiilings with a resultant fall in price. 


RESULTS 

Your Board is pleased to report a profit of 
£433,5Z1 and recommends a final Ordinary 
dividend of 8.761% which together with an inter¬ 
im of 3% makes a total distribution of 11.761% 
for the year. This is the maximum distribution 
allowed, but your Board hopes to restore the 
rate of distribution to 12.5% on the Ordinary 
Share capital, which was increased by £300,00R 
in February 1968, as soon as regulations permit, 
and always assuming that the results would 
justify such an increase. 


COMMERCIAL AND OTHER BILLS 

Whilst our holding of these has increased by 
£3.6m, this figure should be read in coniunction 
with the total of bills rediscounted which has 
declined by £6.6m. It is to this combined total 
that current credit restrictions apply. This 
olficial limitation of the Discount Market's 
activities has produced the unhappy situation 
in which first class Bank Bills are not always 
readily discountable. 

Another part of the mechanism of the London 
Bill NIarket has virtually ceased to function; 
the Clearing Banks, who normally are the main 
buyers, have almost stopped buying Bank Bills 
since they have to be included with their 
advances under the credit restriction. 


STERLING CERTIFICATES OF 
DEPOSIT 

These total £9.2m. This market opened on 28th 
October, has developed satisfactorily and 
should continue to expand. This innovation is 
greatly to be welcomed and I do not share the 
reservations concerning'them which are held 
by some. 

DOLLAR CERTIFICATES OF 
DEPOSIT 

These appear in our figures for the second 
year. Our turnover in these has increased five 
fold. 

BONDS 

The total of Government Bonds held at the end 
of the year is down by £4.3m. A reduction of 
£ 16.8m. in Corporation and other securities is a 
result of a heavy demand which we were able to 
meet to our advantage. 

A substantial proportion of our present bond 
holding is conveniently short. 

The past year was the first for Mr. I. W. K. 
Smith as Manager. The results, which have 
been produced with the willing assistance of the 
Staff, augur well for the future. 

JOHN GLYN 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1968 

ASSETS 

Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand 
British Government Treasury Bills 
{Less Provision Tor Rebate) 

Commercial and Other Bills 
{Less Provision for Rebate) 

Sterling Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
{Less Provision for Rebate) 


LIABILITIES 

1968 

Aulhoriied Capital 

l(X>,(XX) Preference Shares of £2 each and 
3,800,(NX) Ordinary Shares of £1 each 

4,000,000 

Issued Capital 

100,000 £2 6'*.o Cumulative Preference 
Shares, fully paid 

3,300,(N)0 £1 Ordinary Shares, fully paid 

200,000 

3.300,000 

Gcineral Reserve 

Profit and Loss Account 

3,300.000 

1,600.000 

463,349 

Loans Secured on Certain Assets 
Deposiu, Sundry Creditors 
and Contingency Account 

Final Dividends recommended, gross 

3.363.349 

160,364,892 

9.232.366 

293.113 

£173.638.120 


1968 

£ 

1.048.206 
S6.919.2IS 
47,403,761 
9.22S.308 

London Dollar Negotiable Certificates of 
Deposit {Less Provision for Rebate) 11,316,498 

British Government Securities (Quoted) 40,083,969 
Corporation. Commonwealth Government 
end Other Siwurities (of which £2,845,038 
(1967—£9,420,648) arc unquoted) 6,850,330 

Loans and Amounts Receivable 2,808,633 

£173.638.120 


NOTES ON THE ACCOUNTS 

1. Securities ere included at the lower in aggregate of cost or market value. 

2. Corporation tas on profits to date has t^cn provided for in these accounts. 

3. There is contingent liability on bills re-discounted of £6,947,433. * 

4. Assets and liabilities in foreign currency have been expressed in sterling at the rate of exchange ruling 
at 31st December, 1968. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY LT0.24LOMBARDST. LONDON E.C.3 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 

__._.1- 


Ihc 

F (OIK) mist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm hag for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954. connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and ara 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 (91.800). but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro- 
filma from 1955 onwards cost 
on average. £10.0.0 ($24,007 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist but 
to: 

UnIvorBjty Mlorofilma Ltd. 
St. John's Road 
Tyloro Oroon 
Ponn 

Bueklnghamshiro 
or to 

Univorsfty Microfilms 
300 North Zeob Road 
'Ann Arbor 
Miehioan 48106. USA 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 

Consolidated Statement of Condition December 31,1968 



Assets 


Cash and due from banks 

$1,298,544,000 

United States government obligations 

421,352,000 

Obligations of states and political subdivisions 

520,572,000 

Other securities 

72,397,000 

Trading account securities 

88,743,000 

Securities purchased under agreements to resell 

52,377.000 

Federal funds sold 

167,000,000 

Loans (net of reserve for bad debts) 

3,640,350,000 

Direct lease equipment 

42,682,000 

Bank premises and equipment 

124,487,000 

tncome earned, but not collected 

39,966,000 

Customers' acceptance liability 

37,876,000 

Other assets 

23,724,000 

Total assets. 

~ $6,^,070,000 


Liabilities and Capital 

Deposits—Head Office 
Demand deposits 
Savings passbook deposits 
Other savings type deposits 
Other time deposits 

Deposits—overseas branches and consolidated subsidiaries 
Total deposits 

Securities sold under agreements to repurchase 

Federal funds purchased 

Acceptances outstanding 

Dividends declared, but unpaid 

Discount collected, but not earned 

Reserve for taxes 

Other liabilities 

Total liabilities 
Capital Accounts 

Capital stock—common S20.00 par value 


No. of shares authorized 
No. of shares outstanding 
Surplus 

Undivided profits 
Reserve for contingencies 

Total capital accounts 
Total liabilities and capital 


10,500,000 

10,000,000 


$2,536,768,000 

882,815,000 

510,927,000 

930,407,000 

885,245,000 

$5,746,162,000 

65,050,000 

70,000,000 

38,342,000 

5,000,000 

11,836,000 

3,642,000 

53,111,000 

$5,993,143,000 

V 

$200,000,000 


225,000,000 

9,486,000 

102,441,600 

$536,927,000 

$6,530,070,000 


Assets carried In the Consolidated Statement of Condition at $742,824,000 on December 31,1W8 
were pledged to secure Unites States government and other public deposits, trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 


London Branch f 

1 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C.3. i 

First Chicago International Banking Corporation 
1200 Avenue of the Americas, New York 


Frankfurt Branch 
Neue Malnzer Strasae 31 


Brussels Branch 
40 Avenue des Arts 


The First National Bank of Chicago (Lebanon) 
8.A.LP.O. Box 1820. Beirut 


Far East Offlce-Tokyo j 

620 Chiyoda Building, Marunouehl I 

New York Correspondent 
Philip M.HI 00 ,48 Wall Street 


Mexico CItyOfnce 
Paaeo da la Refforma 878 


Board of Directors. 

THOMAS G. AYERS 
Prsfident. 

Commonwealth Edieon 
Company 

WILLIAM BLACKIE 

Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Trector Co. 

EDWARD F. BLETTNER 
Prealdent 

JOSEPH L. BLOCK 

Chairman. 

Executive Committee, 

Inland Steel Company 
AUSTIN T. CUSHMAN 

Director. 

Seara, Roebuck and Co. 

GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, Jr. 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

JOHN D. GRAY 
Prealdent, 

Hart Schaff ner a Marx 
ROBERT P. GWINN 
Prealdent, 

Sunbeam Corporation 
BEN W. HEINEMAN 
Prealdent. 

Northwaat Induatrlaa, Inc. 
ROBERT S. INGERSOLL 
Chairman, 

Borg^Warnar Corporation 

HENRY P. ISHAM 

Chairman ot the Board, 
Clearing Industrial 
Oiatrict, Inc. 

HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 
Chairman of the Board 
HUGHSTON M. McBAIN 
Director, 

Marehall Field A Company 
BROOKS McCORMICK 
Prealdent, 

International Harveater 
Company 

LOUIS W. MENK 

Prealdent, 

Northern Pacific 
Railway Company 

JAMES F. OATES. Jr. 

Chairman of the Board, 

The Equitable 

Lila Assurance 

Society of the United Statee 

PETER G. PETERSON 

Chairman ot the Board. 

Ball A Howell Company 

WILLIAM WOOD PRINCE 
I Chairman of Ihp Boacd, 

Armour and Company 

GERALD A. SIVAGE 
Prealdent, 

Marahall Field A Company 

HAROLD A. SMITH 
Winston, Strawn 
Smith A Patterson 
ROBERT D. STUART. Jr. 
Prsaldant. 

The Quaker Oats Company 
JOHN E. SWEARINGEN 
Chairman ol the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 

GEORGE B. YOUNG 

Director, 

Field Enlerpriaas. Inc. 

HONORARY DIRECTORS 

JAMES B. F0R6AN 

Former Vice Chairmen 
of the Board 

WALTER M. HEYMANN 
Former Vice Chairman 
of the Board 

HERBERT V. PROGHNOW 
Former PrtaMMl 
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COMPANY STATKMKNTN 


THE ECONOMIST KEERUARY B, 


FIRST RE-INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD. 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 

on 

NORTH AMERICAN PROSPECTS 


Sir Denys Lowson» presided 
at the 31st Annual General 
Meeting which was held at Estates 
House, Gresham Street, London, 
ECa, on January 29th. In the 
course of his remarks he said : 

The Gross revenue amounted to 
£3>^>477 i compared with 
£268,080 for the previous year. 
Your directors are recommending 
a final dividend of 11%, less 
income tax, on the Ordinary share 
capital, Inaking 18% for the year 
against 17% last year. 

As will be seen from the Balance 
Sheet the market value of the 
investments show an appreciation 
of 157*4% over book values; giving 
a break-up value for the 5/- 
ordinary shares of 3i/5d, which 
is today of course somewhat 
higher—say in excess of 33/-. 

From the Directors Report, you 
will see that the geographical 
distribution of our portfolio is as 
follows: Great Britain 62.29%; 
the Commonwealth (excluding 
Canada) 6.58%; U.S.A. & Canada 
26.42%; South Africa 1.10%; 
and other countries 3.61%; while 
as regards categories 2.47% are in 
Bonds, Debenture Stocks and 
Notes, 2.02% in Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary stocks and 
shares, and 95.51% in Ordinary 
and Deferred Ordinary stocks and 
shares. 

U.S.A. 

We continue to have some 
26^% of our investments in North 
America. The U.S.A. went through 
some difficult times in 1968; but 
in spite of the International 
monetary crisis of March last year 
and a further Franc-Sterling crisis 
last November the American 
economy remained buoyant, with 
the Gross National Product there 
rising by 8)% from $790,000 
million to $861,000 million. The 
current year may see some 
slowing down of this rate due to 
the combined effect of the sharp 
increase in interest rates with the 
prime rate now standing at 7%, 
its highest level for many years, 
and the 10% tax surcharge which 
may be extended beyond its expiry 
date next July. Furthermore it is 
unlikely that the incoming 
Republican Administration will 
initiate policies which will slow the 
rate of inflation more than 
marginally* An improvement in the 
strength of the dollar is of para¬ 
mount importance imd it would 
appear more likely that action will 
be taken to reduce the outflow of 
doll^rsjthrough military and other 
foreiM ^01 programmes, rather 
tha^K^Bt^A, course that might 


risk bringing about a recessionary 
trend in the American domestic 
economy. It seems therefore that 
inflationary pressures will dominate 
the economy, and so the equity 
market should tend to move into 
higher ground. 

CANADA 

The Canadian economy like 
that of the United States also had 
to cope with the problems of 
inflation during 1968. On the basis 
of the Consumer Price Index the 
rate of price inflation increased to 
4.3% which was higher than at 
any time since the Korean War. 
'The rising cost of labour remains 
the underlying problem, due in 
part to the unions insisting on a 
salary parity with U.S. workers, 
despite the considerably lower 
production rate per man in Canada. 
Canadian exports to the United 
States has been the real growth 
sector of her economy during the 
last two years, and bearing in mind 
the possible slowdown in the U.S. 
economy,, this rate of growth may 
be slower in 1969 and unemploy¬ 
ment higher, with the rate of 
price rise in both Canada and the 
United States dropping to more 
acceptable levels. 

Both the need for development 
capital and the need to finance a 
nonnally large current account 
deficit make it imperative for 
Canada to attract a relatively 
large amount of capital from 
abroad, particularly from the 
United States. In this context 
there must be some relief that the 
Canadian Authorities have suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving complete 
exemption from the United States 
Balance of Payments programme 
which is aimed at restricting the 
outflow of private, short and long 
term, capital from the U.S.A. In 
essence the exemption agreement, 
by welding Canada and the 
U.S.A. into a form of monetary 
union, has been a further step in 
the integration of the North 
American economy. 

As regards this company we 
have prepared our usual revenue 
estimate and barring any unforseen 
circumstances we should be able 
to report favourably when we meet 
again in twelve months time. 

The resolution for the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts was 
proposed by the Chairman and 
seconded by Mr T. D. Mullins 
and carried unanimously as^ were 
the other formal resolutions. The 
proceedings closed with a warm 
vote of thanks to the Chainnan, 
Sir D^nys Lowson, the Directors 
and Staff. 


JOHN HOLT & COMPANY 

(UVERPOOL) LIMITED 

Marked recovery in Groufi's fortunee 

Mr. P. B. Hunter envisages 
further progress in current year 

The 72nd Annual General Meeting of John Holt A 
Company (Liverpool) Limited will be held on the 28th 
February in Liverpool. The following are extracts from 
the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. P. B. Hunter, circu¬ 
lated with the Report and Accounts for tho year endad 
31et August, 1M:— 

In my statement last year to the members of the company, I said 
that there were encouraging signs of Improvement and I forecast 
that even If the Nigerian dispute were not settled, we should make a 
small profit. Events have proved that this was a pessimistic view. The 
signs of improvement which I then saw, continued and increased 
throughout the year with the result that the trading profit for the year 
amounted to £853,000, which compares with a loss of £355,000 in 
the year ended 31 st August. 1067. 

The breakdown of the profit figure appears in the Directors' 
Report. This shows that, In spite of the continuation of the war in 
Nigeria, our West African activities were able to return encouragingly 
Improved results. The drop In turnover reflects the fact that we 
have, throughout the whole year, been cut off from our trading 
ventures, motor agencies and other activities in the East of Nigeria. 

Improvement was also achieved in the wines and spirits side of 
our business, which now accounts for approximately one quarter 
of the Group's turnover and profit before charging Finance and 
Group central administration expenses. 

By taking advantage of opportunities to improve our investment 
portfolio and to sell properties surplus to the Group's needs, we 
have realised capital profits during the year amounting to £433,000. 

SUCCESS OF BOARD'S POLICY 

To some extent, the recovery which these figures reveal has been 
helped by the good trading conditions which we have experienced 
in those parts of Nigeria in which trading was possible during the 
year. Despite this, there can be no doubt that the results provide 
incontrovertible evidence that the steps which we have been taking 
to improve management and to control overheads, as described by 
me last year, are having success. It is significant that, in spite of the 
fact that costs were steadily rising throughout the year, the cost of 
finance and of our central overheads dropped from £684,000 in 
1966/67 to £608,000 in 1967/68. 

The company has started 1968/69 with a staff in good heart and 
strengthened resources. In Nigeria and in Ghana strict exchange 
control and import licensing apply. In the meantime, trading results 
from Nigeria, up to the time of writing, continue to be in excess of the 
corresponding periods last year. Traffic on the Niger and on the 
Benue Is still prevented by the war, so that our river fleet remains 
almost wholly idle, but there is great activity in the oil regions round 
WarrI in the Mid-West, and our modernised port there and its engine¬ 
ering workshops, with the damage of war made good, are in full 
operation and doing record business. I look for a big improvement 
in profit from this source this year even If the fleet remains tied up. 

The wine trade also continues to improve. Lamb A Watt Limited, 
makers of British wines and cordials, moved into their new and greatly 
enlarged premises during last year and started to operate their 
modern plant towards the end of the year. With a capacity more 
than four times that of their old plant they are building up their 
turnover, and as a result we expect them to add this year a significant 
figure to the profits of the wine group. 

ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 

I therefore believe that. In the current year, we can confidently 
expect a further improvement in the company*s profits from its 
present operations. 

The improvement in the Group's liquid position has enabled us 
to resume our policy of development and diversification in the 
United Kingdom without restricting our activities In other parts of 
the world, and active steps are now being taken to find suitable 
opportunities for investment. 

In these circumstances, the Directors have decided to recom¬ 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 17% making a total dividend 
of 20% for the year. The Treaeury hat no ob|ection to this Increase. 


.a 
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CLYDESDALE BANK 
LIMITED 

I-* 

OONllNUED GROWTH IN ALL DBPi^ 


The 131 st Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Shareholders of Clydesdale 
Bank Limited will be held on 
Wednesday, lath February 1969 at 
the Head Office, St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 

The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD MACLAY, K.B.E. : 

In presenting the accounts of 
the Bank as at 31 st December last, 
I am happy to be able to report 
continued growth in every depart¬ 
ment of the Bank’s activities over 
the past year. The extent of the 
increase in the number of current 
account customers—to which, 
notably, the younger age groups 
again contributed—and the greater 
use which was made of the ser¬ 
vices of our specialist departments, 
.such as those dealing with foreign 
business, investment management, 
trustee work and computer opera¬ 
tions, are particularly pleasing and 
encouraging features. 

The authorised capital of the 
Bank has been increased from 
£ 8 , 610,000 to £ 10 , 419,000 by the 
creation of 180,900 new .shares of 
£10 each, and the paid-up capital 
from £ 3 , 419,000 to £ 6 , 419,000 by 
capitalising £ 3 , 000 , 000 , part of the 
Reserve Fund, and applying it in 
(i) issuing and paying up in full 
the 180,900 new shares of £10 
each, (ii) issuing and paying up in 
full 3,000 existing but unissued 
shares of £10 each, and (iii) paying 
up £17 I os. per share on 65,200 
shares of £50 each, at present 
£32 I os. paid, making them 
fully paid. The £50 shares fully 
paid and the £10 shares fully 
paid have been consolidated and 
sub-divided into shares of £ i each 
fully paid. The Reserve Fund has 
been restored by the transfer of 
£ 3 , 000,000 from Contingency 
Reserve, the Directors being of 
the opinion that the level of this 
Reserve amply warrants this 
transfer. 

The Directors have felt it 
advisable to bring the paid-up 
capital more into line with the 
scale of the Bank's business and to 
bring the dividend into a more 
reasonable relationship to the 
trading profit. 

The totals of the Balance Sheet 
of the Bank now stand at 
^ 333 > 495 >c>oo which is an increase 
of £ 22 , 791,000 on the previous 
year. Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts are up by £ 141835 , 000 . 
Our N 6 te Circulation at 
£ 26 , 142,000 shows relatively little 
change. Engagements are up and 
now stand at £ 25 , 757,000 reflect¬ 
ing the additional commitments 
.which we have undertaken on 
behalf of customers. 

On the Assets side the total of 
£ii 3 i^ 47 iOOO in Cash, Balances 
with and Cheques in course nf 
collection on Other Banks, Money 
at Call and Short Notice, and 
Bilb Discounted and Refinance-t 
able Crediu represents 38 . 6 % of 
our Deposits and Notes in Cir- 
culadcm. Our Advances at 
£ 96 , 903,000 are higher by 
£ 4 , 312 , 000 . The totel of money 


lent under Export CreditsGuaran- 
tee arrangements continues to 
grow and part is included in. these 
figures. Our investments in British 
Government Securities have been 
added to and at £ 75 * 85 a»ooo 
reveal an increase of £ 12 , 287 , 000 . 
All these investments mature with¬ 
in ten years and the average is 
below nve years. 

This addition to investments 
reflects the greater volume of 
funds in use and the income there¬ 
from is the major reason for the 
increase in the published profit 
which at £ 1 , 251,000 is £ 38^,000 
above that for last year. Other 
contributory factors included the 
higher average level of interest 
rates during the year. These 
favourable circumstances were to 
some extent offset by an increase 
in expenses particularly salaries. 
The Board declared an Interim 
Dividend of 8 % which was paid 
on 6 th August 1968 and now 
recommend the payment of a 
Final Dividend of 8 |% on the 
increased Capital. The balance of 
the Net Profit amounting to 
£ 416 , 000 , is transferred to the 
Reserve Funds. 


CLYDESDALE BANK FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

Our wholly owned subsidiary, 
Clydesdale Bank Finance Corpora¬ 
tion Limited was set up in thr 
latter part of 1967 because, in our 
opinion, there was still an un¬ 
satisfied demand from industry in 
Scotland for medium-term credit 
outside the range of normal bank 
lending. The outcome of our sub¬ 
sidiary’s first year in business, I 
am happy to re 2 )ort, has confirmed 
our opinion and justified our 
action. Although the Corporation’s 
activities have been severely cir¬ 
cumscribed throughout the period 
by the credit restrictions in force, 
it has made a most successful 
start and is set to play a much 
reater part in the expansion of 
rottish industry the moment it 
is given the chance^ 

Reviewing the economic scene. 
Lord Maclay said that so far as 
the national economy was con¬ 
cerned, taking the year as a whole, 
there was some evidence to 
suggest that matters may have 
taken a turn for the better. He 
added; not only has the export 
performance been good but the 
outlook continues to be encourag¬ 
ing and recent trends gives some 
grounds for belief that the rise in 
imports may have been halted. 

In so far as Scotland is con¬ 
cerned, all in all, I uke a 
cautiously optimistic view of the 
outlook in the months immediately 
ahead—and this despite the 
recent tightening of the deflation¬ 
ary screw. Equally as welcome as 
the immediate improvement in the 
economy were the sim to be seen 
last year of furmer pi^ress 
towards the longer-term c»jective 
of an economic structure which 
will no longer depend on special 
inducements for its grdwth. 


Lindustries 

Limited IS 

Highliglits from tho Statomont of th# Choirmon. Mr. 
W. E. Luko. ond from tho 1968 Aceounts. 

■ Profit up 30%, capital employed increased by £946,000 and 
return up from 14% to 16^%, all excluding newly-acquired 
Warne 

m Warne business has distinct growth potential 

■ Profit improvement should continue In the current year, with 
further progress in 1969/70 and 1970/71. 



1968 

1967 

Sales 

£ 

£ 

Sales outside the Group 

27,171,543 

24.504,307 

Earnings 

Trading profit (incl. interest) 

2,663,915 

Z027.1S9 

Profit after tax attributable to 
Lindustries Limited 

1,364,405 

. 1.01U021 

Earned for ordinary shares 

1,243,405 

890.021 

Retained in the business 

415,187 

398.074 

Ordinary dividends 

776,056 

60Z284 

Earned per 5/- ordinary share 
Dividend for year per 5/- 

1/4*d.* 

H4d. 

ordinary share 

1 Ud.t 

10H 

Aaaata 

Fixed assets and trade 
investments 

9,651,862 

5.365.200 

Net current assets 

9,639,501 

9.081.753 

Net tangible assets 

Net tangible assets attributable 

18,923,725 

14.344.503 

to ord. shareholders' funds 

13,593,625 

9.826.790 

Net asset value per 5/- 
ordinary share 

15/- 

14/8d. 

flotum 



Trading profit (incl. inlbrest) 
on net tangible assets 

14-1%* 

14 1% 

Divisional Trading ProHta 

Engineering 

1,442,799 

1.153.763 

Textile 

473,816 

403.159 

Rubber (from 23 July 1968) 

129,899 

— 

Overseas 

470.149 

431.332 

Interest 

147,253 

38.905 


£2,663,915 

£Z027.159 


*The profits for 1968 include those of the Warne Group 
(Rubber division) from 23 July 1968, a period of approxi¬ 
mately 9 weeks only. 

On the basis of the annual equivalent of these profits, the 
amount earned per 5/- ordinary share would have been 
1 /8id. and the return on net tangible assets would have been 
16*9%. 

t The final dividend for 1968 is payable on a larger share capital 
than the interim due to the acquisition of Warne. The dividend 
per share of ll^d. has been calculated at the rate of 18*63% 
payable! for the year. 

The total dividend for the year proposed on the Ordinary 
Sharea is 18-63% (1967:18%). A.G.M.: 26 February 1968. 
Dividends 8 March—Ordinary final 12.63%, Preferred 
Ordinary final 3%. 

/feporf from Soerotary, 100 Brompton Road, London, SW3. 
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British Sugar Corporation 
Limited 


The 33 rd Annual General Meeting 
of the British Sugar Corporation 
Ltd. will be held on a 5 th February, 
1969 * in London. The following 
are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr. G. B. Thorley, 
T.D., for the year ended 30 th 
September, 1968 . 

The favourable spring of 1967 
encouraged early sowings. Fifty- 
lix per cent of the crop was sown 
in March and virtually the whole 
by mid-April. Seedbeds on the 
Kghter soils were good but absence 
of frost mould made preparation 
on the heavier land rather difficult. 

Monogerm seed was used on 14 
per cent of the acreage and this, 
combined vrith the control of weeds 
by herbicides, enabled further pro¬ 
gress to be made in reducing the 
time necessary to single the crop. 
We anticipate that complete 
mechanisation of the sugar beet 
crop will eventually be achieved 
by higher standards of seedbed 
preparation, increased use of 
improved monogerm seed, and 
greater efficiency of herbicides. 

With the exception of a period 
of heavy rain in October, harvest¬ 
ing conditions were favourable. 
However, severe frosts early in 
November followed by spells of 
very mild weather resulted in a 
marked deterioration of the beet. 
As a result of this experience 
further steps have been taken to 
ensure that the protection of beet 
against frost on the farms is 
improved. 

The total tonnage of beet 
delivered, as stated in my interim 
report, was 6 , 775,391 tons, repre¬ 
senting 15.50 tons per acre, being 
second only to the record crop of 
7 , 815,861 tons in 1960 / 61 . Sugar 
content for the year was 15.81 
per cent compared with the aver¬ 
age of 16 . 3 a per cent for the past 
five years. 

The 1968 crop will provide a 
higher yield of beet than that of 
1967 , but the wet weather during 
the summer has depressed the 
sugar content. 

The slicing capacity of the 
Corporation's factories again 
increased and reached the record 
average figure of 58,269 tons per 
day. This would have been higher 
but for the damaging effect of 
frost on the beet which decreased 
throughput and prevented extrac¬ 
tion of the normal quantity of 
sugar. These factors adversely 
affected the Corporation's profits. 

Despite the early frosts the pro¬ 
duction of 873,885 tons of white 
sugar equivalent was the third 
highest in the Corporation's his¬ 
tory. '^4lie production of dried 
molassed pulp was a record 575,375 
tons, including 217,636 tons in the 
form of nuts and 12,733 tons with 
added dnagnesium. This latter pro¬ 
duct is a cofyMRient means of 
introducing mij^esium into the 
feed of cattle and sheep as a pre¬ 
caution against hypomagnesaemia. 


Molasses production was also the 
highest achieved-to date. 

Capital expenditure on new 
plant and the replacement of 
obsolete installations continued 
during the year. To this end more 
than £ 1 , 250,000 has been spent at 
our two largest factories, Bury St. 
Edmunds and Cantley, on replac¬ 
ing obsolete boiler and power 
plant. Considerable sums have also 
been spent on preventing river 
pollution. Equipment for auto¬ 
matic sampling has been installed 
at Bury St. Edmunds and Peter¬ 
borough factories, thus continuing 
the policy of removing the human 
element from the sampling and 
analysis techniques associated with 
the purchase of beet. It is expected 
that this programme will largely 
be completed at all factories by the 
start of the 1969 campaign. 

With increased slicing capacity 
it has been necessary to improve 
the efficiency of our pulp drying 
plant, and modern pulp presses 
have been installed at a number 
of factories. This year the change 
has been carried out at Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

At Peterborough factory we have 
installed new plant for the pack¬ 
aging of pulp in 80 lb paper sacks. 
This change from the 140 lb jute 
bag results in an improved appear¬ 
ance and has provided a type and 
weight of pack which has proved 
popular with the fanner. In addi¬ 
tion an automatic loading bay has 
been built to improve facilities. 

To maintain the competitive 
appearance of our sugar packag¬ 
ing, we have continued to redesign 
some domestic packs, which has 
contributed to increased consumer 
demand. 

The distribution both of dry and 
liquid sugars in bulk continues to 
expand and the tanker method of 
delivery is now available to rela¬ 
tively small users. 

Bulk storage facilities have been 
further improved by the construc¬ 
tion of a io,ooo-ton silo at Bard- 
ney factory. Additional plant has 
also been installed to increase our 
capacity to produce special sugars, 
which are required on an increas¬ 
ing scale by customers. 

The Corporation’s new Research 
Laboratories were officially opened 
on 82nd March, 1968 , by the Rt. 
Hon. Frederick Peart, M.P., then 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, and are now fully opera¬ 
tional. The new buildings are 
about three miles from Norwich, 
on a satellite site of the University 
of East Anglia, and conveniently 
situated relative to the beet-grow¬ 
ing areas. A phased staff expansion 
has commenced and. the Research 
Laboratories will continue- to 
extend their investigations into all 
technical and agricultural aspects 
of the industry. The new faciltlijcs 
are in keeping with the high inter¬ 
national reputation of this depart¬ 
ment. 




‘We have achieved record 
sales in all markets ....' 

Lord Iveagh 


PROFIT 

Group profit before taxation at £12*4 million is 12*1% higher 
than in the previous year. 

DIVIDEND 

The Board recommend an increase in the Ordinary dividend 
from 22% to 22-77%. 

HOME MARKETS 

We sold more bottled Guinness, draught Guinness, Harp lager 
and ales than ever before. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 

Sales, both direct export and local production, show a further 
increase. Contribution to Group profit Increased from 16% to 
19 %. 

PHARMACEUTICAL GROUP 

Trading loss reduced and continued expansion of product 
range. 

CONFECTIONERY GROUP 

Sales, both home and export, higher. Profit higher. 

A full copy of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Arthur Guinness Son A Company Limited. Park Royal Brewery, London N.W.10. 


Hobson 

Po/nta from the stotamont by Mr. T. SImpaoru C£ng., FJf.AaS., 
Cha/rman, dreufatad with tha Raport arfd Accounts for tha yaar 
andad 30th Saptambar 1968. 

• Net profit £613,320 (£563,173 previous year) after taxation 
and relief in respect of investment grants relating to previous 
years. Turnover increased but profit before tax elightly lower 
than the previous year reflecting pressure on margins resulting 
from rising costs and increasing competition. Despite these 
difficulties, new orders have been obtained during tha year from 
Europe, the United States and Japan following intensive long¬ 
term development of these markets. 

• The Group order book has been maintained at approximately 
the same level os a year ago and, with valuable orders in hand, 
we can look forward to a further period of capacity production. 

• The board proposes an increased dividend of 17^% (last 
year 17%) for which Treasury consent has been obtained. 

• The special section set up within our existing plant for the 
manufacture of fuel element containers for the new generation 
of nuclear reactors is now making an increasing contribution 
to Group turnover. 

• Our subsidiary Company, Intagral Umltad, has completed 
a successful year. 

• Despite the adverse conditions currently prevailing, I look 
forward to the future with cautious optimlam. 


* H. M. HOBSON LIMITED 

iteBiillMturan or MTO tBflM snd atronft eootrol lyotHiiia oqiilMniDt for atoralo 
MMton ud Uattld mmanrlim saoeM. Duvotly otmtroinieoirrfl Ltd. emonufoo- 
turori of hydimollo soBipo. moton end olootronlo aowmoton. oto. for uronut). 
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APPOINTMENTS 


8t. llAry'B Hoad. Ealing. W6. 


University of 
ILlveipooI 

^School of Business Studies 

AppUcallona ara invlttd from Mitt- 
MW^(luatUN|^ graduatoa tor th« 

(a) aaoiatant dlroctor or leeturir 

* "(if^*Tee8rir In ogoratlonal 
naatareh ; 

(0) looturtr in flnanet. 

All throa apootniaei will to 
aitpactad to initiate ranareh 
P4’wia^ and will to enoouraaad to 
aidat In aKistinc reaeareh pro- 
gfmmmaa. Tha Sehool'a teaening 

axid MBA oouraaa. Aeadamle atatl 
Ara pamlttad to undcrtite oon- 
Biiltaney work and may couabiNrate 
with the Sehool'e Management Ser- 
vlcaa Offlear In providing Mrvicea 
te> local Induatry. 

Salary ara * 

Aiiatetani dtraetor. ca.700-C3.4l6 per 
artnum (undw review) 

Leoturer fl.47O-<a.03O par annum 
(uiider levltw) 

i«ippUeatlaoB atotlng age, quallfl- 
eaciona and axpartanea. umthar 
with detalb of three rmraea, 
ahiiuld be reeelvad not later that 
Feta>ruary 28, 1948. by the Raglatrar. 
Thti Univeraity. p.O Boa 147. 
Uvicrpool L68 3BB, from whom 
rurl.her particulars may to 
obtfilnad. Plaaae quote Ref : 
RV/942/E. 


Commercial Tutor 

EXPBRIBNCRD TUTOR, full- or part-time, 
required April by aeeretarial college In 
Hampetfiad to teach ollloe routine, 
coanmercial practice and elementary 
accounts. Secretarial quallfleationa and 
Dualnaaii experience eaaentlal. Box 3260. 


entlal. Box 3360. 


Brunei University 


University of Oambridge 

Department of Applied Sconmios 

roBoaioh pitete on varloua klada of 
aeonomlc proolainif laatodlng in 
particular: 


University of Glasgow 
XscCimiMp in SboneuMMot 







MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

CENTRAL LONDON OFFICE 

To study, svaluite tnd report on the potentlBl for exiiting and 
new products In the building, packaging and rubber industries. 
This involves research into industrial markets, but increasing 
importance is attached to the consumer market. 

The successful candidate will be personally rasponsible for 
commissioning research projects with outside agencies. He 
should preferably have a Degrae In Economics and at least 
two years' market research experience, preferably covering 
both the industrial and consumer fields. This experience should 
have been gained either in an agency or an industrial concern. 
Preferred age 25«39. 

The position offers excellent prospects within an expanding 
organisation. A good salary will be negotiated and benefits 
include pension and life assurance schemea. 

Write with full personal and career deMtls" to; 

JOHN R. TURNER, 

Company Paraonnal Manaaif* 

Armatrong Coifc Company limitad. 

Kingabury, London, Nm. 

Tal.:Colin«Mg7Q80. 


(^mstrong 

ceiiM coMPMNv ere. 


The Department of Employment and Productivity has 3 
vacancies for Research OtAcers with a degree in Economica/ 


vacancies for Research Omc 
Statistics or Social Sciences. 


Applicants should possess practical research exparlance in 
the areas mantionad find be aged 28 or over. Salary is on 
the scale £2.060 to%,407 includiiig London Weighting. 
Starting pay above minimum for qualifloitioiis and experience 
of special value. The appointments will be temporary initially 
but establishment through the Civil Service Commission is 
expected to follow. 

One poal la In tha Manpower Raaaarch Unit where a sound 
training in economica and a good knowledge of statistics is 
essential. Work includes the study of existing labour fore¬ 
casting techniques and devising new techniques; taking part 
in inouftrial inquiries designed to determine the effects of 
technological change on occupations and to aasess tha 
influence of such changes on future manpower needs; the 
study of factorg affecting supply of labour i.e. mobility, 
wastage and recruitment. 

Two posts ara In tha Reaeareh and Planning Division. Prefer¬ 
ence will be given to candklatee with qualifications in 
economics and/or statistics. Experience in the field of Indus¬ 
trial Relations research will be an advantage. Work includes 
research into collective bargaining procedures, terms and 
conditlona of employment, managerial and supervisory 
problems, employee and management attitudes, communica¬ 
tions and manpower deployment. The Research officeri will 
be responsible for planning and executing projects some of 
which will involve intensive case studies and other field 
work. They will also undertake desk ttudiee and assiat wHh 
tha supervision of evaluation and presentation of rasaarch 
findings. 

App(lditloii toRm from Mr H. Pogson, Department of 
Immjniattt end Productivity. Eat D3, 12 St. Jamaa*a Square, 
LondM, SWl. Cming date Febniary SBth. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Statistical Assistant 

\ 

A vacancy has arisen in the Economics Division of the Milk 
Marketing Board for a young man or woman, |ireferably in 
their early twenties, who is studying for the examinations 
ol the Institute of Statisticians and has reached the Inter¬ 
mediate Standard nr equivalent. The work involves the 
application of statistical techniques to a wide range of 
economic problems in the dairy industry particularly to 
sample studies of the structure of dairy farming and the 
costs of milk production and also the design of samples for 
market research and marketing studies. 

Commencing salary dependent upon age and experience, 
but in the region of £1,000 per annum. 

Superannuatioit scheme, subsidised cafeteria, sports and 
social club facilities. 


liMB 


Applications, quoting S.956. and giving 
brief details to Personnel Officer, Milk 
Marketing Board, Thames Dltton, 
Surrey. 


SENIOR MARKETING POST IN 
PUBLISHING 


The ideal aoplicanl must be able to assume control of a vitally important 
dapartmant, after atudying its present organisation and the market with 
Mhich It la concerned and formulating a dynamic plan to increase sales. 

He should be in hie early thirties, have a University degree, and post* 

? raduate training. At the' present time he will probably be earning about 
3.000 per anhum. end managing a sales organisation concerned with a 
product of interest to businessmen He must bo a keen and regular 
reader of this paper 

Tho appointment would leed to a key post m an internationally known 
srganisHtion with appropriate rewards. 

Applicel'ons giving full details of career, qualifications and present salary 
should be addressed in confidenco to The Managing Director. Box No 
2263 



The Gas Council wishes to strengthen the staff of the Economics 
and Statistics Departments by the appointment of a Senior Assist¬ 
ant Statistician and an Assistant Statistician. They will be working 
on General Statistical problems arising from Statistics generated 
within the Gas industry and the Fuel Sector of tho National 
Economy, particularly in the Analysis of Economic Time Series 
and Forecasting. 

The Senior Assistant Statistician should be a graduate with a first 
or second class honours degree in Statistics. Mathematics with 
Statistics or Economics with Statistics. He should have some years 
of practical eKperience in the application of Statistical techniques 
to the analysis of economics problems. He will probably be about 
30 years of age. A starting salary of not less than £2,500 1 $ 
envisaged, but will be according to age, experience and qualifica¬ 
tions. 

The Assistant Statistician should have a good degree including 
Statistics with an appropriate mam subfect. Recent graduates will 
be considered, but some Industrial experience would be an 
advantage. Starting salary according to age, experience and 
qualifications between £1,200/£2,000. 


Application Forms quoting vacancy ESI 39 can be obtained from;- 

The Appointments and 
Establishments Offiesr. 

Ths Gas Council. 

59 Bryonston St.. 

London W.1 



VAUXHALL MOTORS UMITED 

requires an 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
ANALYST/PLANNER 

to develop benefit plans for all levels of 35,000 
employees. 

Candidates should preferably be familiar with 
industrial plans covering pensions, sick pay and life 
assurance. 

All interested are asked to write for an application 
form to: 

The Staff Employment ManaRer (MS 3.69), 
Vauxhall Motors Limited, 

Kimpton Road, Luton. 


NEWHAM a MoiSern and PruKre.sslvf Londun BorouKb with 

a population of 257.350 situated in F:n.<it London l.s iookini; for a 


Applications are inv-lted from persons with iiquKlnution. drive .'ind 
pnthu.Hlasm to fill this demandlnK and important new post, created to head 
a small croup of specialist staff >ln the Press and Publicity Section nf the 
Town Clerk's Department. 

The Sectlun'.i main function will he to keep the puhlie fulLv and 
accurately informed about the Council'.^ work, services and pollele.s throuKh 
lt.s own publications and by liaison with the broadoastinR orKanlsiitiuns. 
national and local Press, and by the preparation of Press stuiemeni s and 
other types of publicslty material. 

It IS desirable that applicants should have a good practical kno%vIcdRc 
of both Public ReluUons and Local ilovernment and iio.-«slhly Journalistic 
or advertising exiaTicnce. 

Salary within 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS RANGE I 

i2.425-£2,79.5 per annum 

In addition the Council offers generous annual leave, a mileage allowance 
and luncheon room facilities. 

.\ppllcatloii forms are obtainable from the Town Clerk. Tou-n Hull. 

Ham. Kh. The apiillcatlon forms must be returned b> .Monday. 
February 34, lOHfl quoting refermce KF. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT FINANCE 
OFFICER 

Applications are invited from qualified Accountants for 
the post of Assistant Finance Omc^. The post will be 
challenging and demanding and will give ample scope for 
career development. Real evidence of systems experience and 




Salary scale £1,240 x £115 to £2.735 wkh FSSU 
arrangements. 

Further particulars are availably from the Secretary, 
Open University Planning Committee, 38 Belgravff Square, 
London, SWl, to whom applications giving details of age, 
qualifications, experience and present salary, and naming 
three referees, should be sent by February 21, 1969. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AGRICOLTUML ECONOMISTS 

arc raquired by 

THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANISATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
ROME 

The Food and ARrteuMiure Organ liattan of the UnHed Natloos haa various 
openings' in its Headquarters in Rome, for AgrlcuKural Seonomiata with 
throe or more years' experience in an intemaitloqal oRvandsatlon or a 
Oovernmoisi Agency, dealing with Agricultural problems particularly in 
oountries in the Far East. 

A good command of English is eseential and a knowledge of French 
and other lai^guages of the region is desirable. 

AppHoailons, giving a rtaumd of previous experience should be addressed 
to Recruitment Section. FAO, Via delle Tonne dl Ca-raealla. OOlOO-Rome. 
Ipdloating The reference OL/VAl7t:i:44. AppUoation forms will be sent to 
apparently qualified candldatea. 



(over 24) 


will find the opportunity to train for a rewarding busi¬ 
ness career, now offered by Britain's most important 
INTERNATIONAL weekly newspaper, very attractive, 
but the successful candidate will not only have ambi¬ 
tion, ' A ' Level or higher educational qualifications and 
some previous sales experience, he will also have 
convinced us of his ability to succeed. 

Application forms may be requested from the Secretary 
to the Advertisement Director, The Economist. Tel. 
01-930 5155. 


MARKET ASSESSMENT 

British Steel Corporation is one of the largest steelmaking 
businesses in the world. It lives in an intensely competitive 
market and needs to assess continuously the future 
development of this market and of its own share in it. 

Its market assessment function is responsible for form¬ 
ulating short', medium- and long-term estimates of demand 
on the Corporation and for assessing the market potential 
for new products. The market forecasts serve as a guide 
to sales planning, market development and commercial 
policy, to assessments of the Corporation’s future cash 
flow and to the longer^erm corporate planning of 
productive capacity, raw material supplies and manpower 
requirements. 

Market Research Officers 
and Ecanomists 

are -required for a multi-diaciplinary team now being 
built-up at Head Office in London, whose work is con¬ 
cerned with macro-economics, mafket analysis and field 
work. Advanced techniques are being developed, including 
a computer-based forecasting model. 

Applications are invited for an>ointments at different 
levels of seniority. Experience in the steel industry or in 
a steel-using industry would be helpful, but is not essen¬ 
tial. Economists should preferably have statistical training 
and aptitude. 

Apply in confidence, giving full details, to: 

The Pers^nel Manager <Heed . Office), 

. Mlingl^ ArgEL CORPORAI)^ 

' 33 GnNhwn^ Placa, linden, iWl. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 

MARKETING/RESEARCH 

Cgrgar opportunity in our London Europoin Hogdquortoro. QuolifldltiQni 
•conomicg stotiotieg and /01 oxporianca morfcoting raatareh toloi foro- 
caiting. Position would hayf' apoelil inttrttt for young tolontdd woman, 
baauty fashion oriontad. Minimum starting salary £1,200 but could bO 
above minimum depending on qualifieationa and SRparianca. Reply in 
confidence to - DIroetor of Maikollng. Elltoboth Arden Limited, 7S Oroovonor 
Stroot. W1A 2AE. 


For further announcements see pages 
5 and 107 to 111 


If your degree 
includes 

^atistics, join the 
Government’s 
team of 
Statisticians. 


As a government 
statistician, you play an 
active part in national life. 
Far from simply producing 
straight facts for others to 
use, you are expected to 
analyse and interpret in 
depth, to make 
recommendations bearing 
on the formulation of 
national economic and 
social policies. There is 
close contact with 
research work in the 
universities, with business 
firms, and with other 
organisations in this 
country and abroad. 

This is an exciting moment 
to join the service. Modern 
techniques, allied to 
computers, provide a 
chance to satisfy the 
greater-than-ever demand 
for a firm statistical basis 
for decisions and policies. 
The Government 
Statistician carries a great 
responsibility. 
Qualifications. Normally 
you must be under 28 and 
have a good honours 
degree in statistics, 
mathematjes, economics, 
or other subjects involving 
training in statistics; or 
post-graduate or certain 
professional qualifications 


in statistics. (If the 
statistical content of your 
degree course does not 
qualify you as an 
Assistant Statistician, you 
can enter as a Cadet 
Statistician and take a 
salaried post-graduate 
year in statistics at an 
agreed university). 

Salary from Ist January 
1969 (Inner London). 
Salary scale as an 
Assistant Statistician is 
£1,145~£1,865. According 
to age and experience you 
could start above the 
minimum. And you can 
expect to be on the £2,600^ 
£3,550 scaie as a Statistician 
by your late twenties. 

Above that, there is. the 
Chief Statistician scale 
(£3.975-£5,075); and 
higher posts still. 

Write for full details of the 
Government Statistical 
Service and an application 
form to the Civil Service 
Commission, 23 Savile 
Row, London. W1X2AA, 
or phone 01-734 6010 ext. 
229 (after 4.30 p.m. 01-734 
6464 'Ansafone' service).- 
Please quote ref. 561/6. 

Idynj^MGEi 
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SCHOiAISHIPS 


University of Glasgow 

SchoUtrahipifor advanced study 
in Arts 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


remiMlon of fsa ond tonabl* for lw» 
ireon rrant Onm, 19W. to vrmduato* 
boullng good Sonoun degroM of other 
UnlvonltToi mo oropoM to pureue 
full-tiDM Advitcfta otudw or roeoiaroli In 
any MiDjaeta olung wlfiiln the FaOully 
of Arte. 


full-tiDM $Au^f€ etud^ or reaoaiob ,tn 
any Mioieeta oiling wlfiiln thePaOully 
of Arte. 

The Scholar wlU be required to come 
Into reildener at Olaefow and to pureug 
their work tader aupervlalon in the 
University dulng term>tiiM. AppUcationa 
will be conalored from candidates who 
hope to obtah their qualifying degrees 
In time to bgln residence at Glasgow in 
October, 1999 Prtference wilt be given 
to applicants who are entering upon 
postgraduate tudtes for the first time. 

intending pplleants should write to the 
Clerk to tneF^ulty of Arte for further 
Information. :Vie Qnal date for the receipt 
of applieatlon is March 31. 1999. 


PERSOIAL 


KBNNEDY/OlURCHILL 
Oommemoratve Coin Seta In daectlptive 
caee '64 t dolar/’66 crown. Mint Cond 
30/> comp. BIntex Oolns, 44e. Cambridge 
Hoad, tend! Bede. <8.a.e. for OB list.) 


8UOCBHB I SUCCESS I A ccoipany faced 
bankruptcy .nd an CBO.OOO loae. Our 
recommendalona changed the picture to 
a £160,000 esh bonus and bright new 
prospects. I your buslnass Is below 
pur. consultCarsdale In confidence. 

W SUCCEB- NO FEE. 

Carsdale Iwcstments Ltd., 

Dept. F6. FO. Box 33. Gloucester. 


CATHOLIOI NEED NOT READ THIS 
We offer a *REE couree of 11 booklcU 
on every aaeot of the Oathouc faith 
to all thoM who need help and 
enllchtenmni. Send now to The 
Oathollc Enuiry Centre, Dept B. 
London, Nf3. 


HOTELS AND TRAVEL 


" GUIDE XX> BRITAIN'S BEST 
HOLIDAYS " . . 1999 Guide covering 

bed and keakfaat or bed, breakfast and 
evening neal, county by county In 
Britain. Hireword by MacDonald Hasilnga. 
llluatratd. 300 pages. Send 4/Bd. which 

FARM mLIDAY WdBB UTD.. 

18 Hlghitreei. Paisley. 


ANZIO 

AMD 

UDO Dl LAVINIO 


I»VITE YOU 
FDR THE 25 TH 
iWNlVERSARY OF THE 
LANDING OF ANZIO 
ASD 

BVTTLE OF CASSINO. 

S>eciAl facilities for accom- 
nodation, free conveyance 
tc Battle Areas and War 
Ometery. 

H3TELS AND PENSIONI 
OM THE SEA 

Ai hour from Rome. 
SKpping Lines to Ponza 
Ishs—^Yachts and boats 
hinng 

TIE IDEAL VACATION 
IN THE HEART OF 
ITALY. 

IsHSimstfavR s TdvfiM' Board 
-10041 ANZIO (Italy) 

To.! 9 S 6 119 


Postgraduate EzUil)ttion 
1969 in Business Bttliijeots 

1S®«£SARTERED INS-nTUTB. 

OF SaORETARlES Invites appfieaUoM 
tor a Unlvsrfitf Exhibition, value tno, 
for a postgraduate course or for rieearch 
on lome applied a^eet of eoonenUcapr 
law or aocountaney or computational 
methods In business administration imd 
mMagement or in public administration 
The exhibition will be tenable in the 
Bcademlc year 1969-70 at any university 
In the United Kliigdom. 

Applicants must br nationals of a 
country of the British Cmmona*ealth. 
of the Republic of Ireland, or of 
South Africa. Further details and 
Mpllcatton forma from the Seeretary 
of the Inatltute, 19 Park Crewent, 
London, WIN 4AH. Last date for 
appllcatlona, April 30. 1969. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Reseatch Fellowship 
in Economic Statistics 

Appltcationa Invited -for the above 
post, tenable for one year with 
poBslble extension to two. Salary 
range guilder review) : 11,470- 

£3,630 p.a., with approved research 
expenese. Acceea to tacillUes of 
Mancheater Computing Laboratory. 
Application form (returnable as 
soon as possible and In any case 
not later than March 7. 1068) 
from the Registrar, The Unlverelty, 
ManchesteridlS 9PL. Quote ref. 
16/69/E. 









EXPERT 

POSTAI* 

TUITION 


for U.Sc.(Been.), LL.U. end other esternal 1 T 

degrees of Lend. Univ. For G.C 1. and 
prefessionel caams. Accountancy, Costing, Qec^&al 
Secreseryeblp, Law. Marketing- Also 
many Inlensaly interesting (non aaewi.) jnrfi „ 

, courses m business sublets Write for 

details or edvict. ststlng interest, to : > 37 ^ ■ T/ 

The Secretary (Cll) Founded IMS 


Imktkoi'oijtw (X)iie(;k si \n);.ns| 


London School of 
Economics and The 
Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

Baring Fellowship <n 
International Studies Tenable 
at the Institute of 
International Studies, 
Santiago 

ApplicaUona are Invited from 
Braish scholars qualified in liuer- 
iiatlonal relatlom. political science, 
eronomics, or related area etudiea 
for a Reaearch Fellowship tsnable 
for one year at the Institute of 
Internallonal Studies of the Univer- 
alty of Chile, SanUago. The iidary, 
pe^able by the UiUveralty of Oblle, 
will be at a rale related to the 
Senior Lectureehip scale. Travel 
coats of the holder of the Fellow- 
alUp will be provided, and a con¬ 
tribution will be made, when 
neceaary, to those of hie family. 

During his suy in Santiago 
the Fellow will be expected, Tn 
addition to pursuing Ids own 
ressarch, to lecture and direct 
studies in his iMclal field. A know¬ 
ledge of Spanish is not required 

Applications should be received 
not later than March 7. 1969 by 
the Academic Secretary, The 
London School of Economica and 
Bolltlcal Science. Houghton Street, 
London, WCS, from whom appUca- 
Uon forms and further partlcivlars 
may be obtained. 


THE UNIVEIRflITY OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINOHAM 

M.So. in Industrial 
Administration 

Apptteailotis are now being cun- 
aldtred tor the one icaiendar) 
year full-time programme leading 
to the Degree of Master of Science 
by course and examination. 

The basic disciplines covered 
will include fieonomlcs and Finance, 
QuanUtattYf Method and Organisa- 
Umiel Behaviour, in the latter 
stage of the programme students 
will be able to choose the partic¬ 
ular area of study which Is of 
greater Interest to them The 
subject choice may include : 

MarkeUng, 

Manpower Management, 

Management Accounting, and 


Further Information and appU- 
cation forma may be obtained 
from : 

Administrative Asslatant (Ref. 
Ecun), Department • of Industrial 
Admlnutratlon. The University of 
Aston In Birmingham. Maple House, 
IBS Corporation Street. Oosta 
Green, Birmingham 4. 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G C i:. '* O “ and 
" A ” (all Boards) London Unlv., 

B.Sr. Econ., B.A.. B.Bc.. LL.B., also 
Diplomas, Certificates, Bar, Bankers, 
secretarial. Statistical and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
Wyndbam Milligan, M.B.E , M.A.. 

Dept. CAS. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est i894) 





1 ■) ■ . ?i 



1 THE 

1 UNIVERSITY OF 

1 LEEDS 




GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 
IN ECONOMICS 
MINIMUM £750 A YEAR 


students of United Kingdom universities who have 
recently greduated with First or good Second Class 
Honours. The studentships are meant mainly for those 
graduating in 1969 

TENABLE 

for one year from October 1969. with the possibility 
in a limited number of cases of extension for up to 
two years 
AVAILABLE FOR 

graduate study in economics (widely interpreted)* 
in the Graduate School of the London School of 
Economica 

WORTH 

£750 a year plus fees, in the first year, with the 
possibility of increments in subsequent years. If the 
studentship is extended 
APPUCATIONS 

by letter (not later than March 1, 1969) should be 
sent to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS S 
POLITICAL SaENCE 
HOUGHTON STREET, ALOWYCK 
LONDON, WC2. 

Studenta who have .already applied for graduate 
work at L.8.E. and have stated that they are epplicenta 
for the etudentihipe need take no further action. 


* Eoonomice ** may be interpreted to include 
Statistics in relation to Economics, Econometrics, 
Opei'aiional Reseereh, parte of Acoounting and 
certain aepeota of Economic Geogiiphy, Economic 
History end Industrial Reietions. 
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lb fed at ho^ 
anyidiaieintiie 
USA, 

team one ward: 
SiMaton 





There are Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns in every 
major city of the United States and Canada. And Sheraton 
is most experienced in serving foreign visitors. Every¬ 
thing from International Managers to tour guide services 
are at your service. Make Sheraton your headquarters for 
comfort, excitement and value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent or any 
Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 01-937 9876, 
telex 261534; In Paris, call 533.51.40, telex 272.81; In 
Frankfurt, call 29.22.15, telex 414115; in Brussels, call 
12.30.78, telex 22.989; In Rome, call 68.66.38, telex 61618; 
In Madrid, call 222 63 57; In Tel Aviv, call 445111, 
telex 033 «ri; in Caracas, call 32.19.96; In Buenos Aires, 
call 31-6126; in Jamaica, call 65432; in Nassau, caU 2-3301; 
in Kuwait, call 24041. 


SHERATON HOTELS® 

Sieraton Hotels in major citie» throughout the world. A Worldwide Service of SEE 



In the year of 
quality to the 

CONSUMER 
GOODS FAIR 
IN BRNO! 


International participation 
Specialist arrangement of exhibitions : 
Glass—Leather-—Textiles—Timbar 
products — Musical instruments — 
Chemical products — RxMlstuffe — 
industrial goods — Smallwara 


BRNO 

18-25 May 1969 


Detailed information : 

Brno Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, Vystaviktd 1, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

Commercial Sections of the Czechoslovak Diplonatic 
and Consular Authorities. 

Fairs and Exhibitions Ltd., 

14 New Burlington Street, London W1. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSIOM 

General Inquiry into 
Refusal of Supplies 

The Monopolies Gommisaion are seeking inforaiation 
•bout lefuaala ol supplies of goods to peisons 
requiring to buy theni for their business purposes. 
The goods and the businesses lor which they are 
sought may be of any description. * Refusal * coven 
not only outright refusal but also a situation where 
goods are offered only at prices and terms which 
ait so disadvantageous as to be likely to deter the 
buyer from acquiring them. The terms of the 
itfeienoe would cover cases where a buyer is refused 
direct supply by any person, though he can buy 
through an inteimediauy supplier. Persons, companies 
and oiganisations with information to give, whether 
from the ' refused * or the ' refuser * end, slx^d write 
to the Secretary, MonopolkM ClosniniiikM^ 8 Gorntnll 
Tenraoe, Regents Fkik, London, NWi. 

m 




m Mftll. Post OBeo Dopt.. OtUwq. Prlntod im mdknd to Eltetrleol Ptmi LlmlUd (WoMSmI MvlMoo). Barto. 
at M At Ptrsat, Vwdfin- A W-i.. Pow « ^ i imio ; VX tOd. : Ovanna M. 
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PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prieoi. 

IflM 

MIITItH PUNDB 


Frici. 

^ica. 

Nit Rad. 

GrbitRod. 





Jan. 

Fab. 

YWd. 

YlaU. 





29. 

5. 

Fah.5. 

NhS. 





1949 

1949 . 

I9i9| 

190 


Lew 

9B’m 

Exchaquar4’S% 

Savings Bonds 1% 

1949 

99"m 

f9»u 

£ ^ d. 

4 0 10 

£ 1 . d. 

4 17 4 

93H 

15^ 

1940-70 

93*4 

93’tt. 

S 1 4 

7 13 B 1 

HAs 

•4’. 

Exchequer 4fo\ 

British Elaarl^ 

1971 

97»w 

97*m 

4 17 II 

• 0 7 

ITu 


1968-73 

I2*f 

ITu 

S 4 9 

• 1 31 

1B*4 

94*4 

Funding 4% 

IMO-fO 

MS 

m 

2 IS d 

4 10 • 

74*t 

TTs 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Elaecrie 3^8% 

1945-75 

73*i4» 

Tlh* 

$ IJ s 

8 7 4 1 

72*1 

44A 

1970-79 

4Wi 

44^ 

S 13 1 

B B 51 

fTs 

tA 

Fundln|4’s% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-47 

02”|4 

m 

5 4 11 

8 12 4 1 

57*4 

4m 

I97B-88 

4m 

4m 

5 13 7 

8 4 II 1 

e^ 

73A* 

Funding 4% 

1993 

74»S 

73*.4* 

5 4 0 

• II 4 

53 

4¥» 

British Gm 3% 

1990^95 

45 

44*4 

S 10 S 

8 5 2 / 

95*s 

12 

Treasury 4^4% 

1995-98 

e2*M 

•2 

5 3 I 

B 12 3 1 

79»h 

45*. 

Trauury 5’a% 

2008-12 

4m 

45^4* 

5 3 7 

1 10 0 1 

SOh 

42 

War Loan 3<% 

afrar 1952 

42’i4 

42 

4 IB 10 

• 9 4r 

ISS 

29*e 

Consols 2 ’b% 


29*t 

29*s 

4 18 9 

• B sr 



PrkM. INM9 OrdliiM 7 


INtlllNATIONAL DOUAR ftONDt 

Amax hMdiiui Inc I9t 

Briclah Pitr^m 6*«% 

CilantM Im. FlniiH»CD. IN 

Owvron Ovamii Ainnet 6'i% If7 

D«iin«rli»*4% m 

Erlkibarg Makanl^ Vnrksiadi IR 

IS 

U.E.C.€% m 

Mwlco7% lie 

Naw ZWind «•«% lie 

Ollv«cU6*^ lie 

PMIIpi int. Rnann S.A. 6'a% 197 

Procttr A Gimbla Inc. Co. •*!% >18 

RmimiK e>4% 198 


Prici. Chmgn YMld 

Ftb. on Pad. 


Lait waak't 
priciB 


Dortmund Union 
Gttinnau 
Molnakon 
lOV 

Kirm BranmHat 
Nat. DiatlNan 
Sooctiih A Nowc 
Sch. African Br. 
Truman. Hanbry. 
Wdtnay, Mann 
WhllM 'A' 


MMIni A MMinf MalorWa 
Anoc Portland 59/4*1 

BPB Induitrlat 

Camantatlon IJ/Ta 

Clmantc Lafrffa FrJUl 

Cimantartat Brlq. Fr.BJa74 
B. Comaln 20/- 

Enf. China Cla/a 52/3 

Inc. Paint Co. 5B/6 

halcamantl iJkdIO 

J. Lalni ‘A* TJJi 

London Brick 19/- 

MarlayDIa 2S^ 


Ru|by Portland 
Tarmac Dartw 
Taylor Woonron 
Vanasu 
G. Wimpay 


CoCorlng, Hotola, I 
Amoc Brit. Pic. 
ATV'A' 

Buthn'i 

CBS 

Fortat'A* 

Granada ‘A* 

Grand Macrop. 

Lyoni *A* 

Mam 'A' 

Trun Houaai 


ANIC 

AlbrtfhtAW. 
Amar. Cyanamid. 
Badlacha Anilln 
Bayar 

QliA(Baala) 

Doar 

Dupont 

Plaoni 

Ganaral Anillna 
HoachiC 

Hollmn4.a Rocha 

la 

Laporta Inda. 
Monaanto 
Monaacaclnl-Edli. 
Norsk Hydro. 


Sotvay'A’ 

Sc.Gobaln 

TakadaChamIcal 


MAIbnol 

Arbad 

Brokan HUI Pcy. 
DanaIn bwwy. 
Rnaldar 
Friad. Krupp 
Galunklrornwr 


-l/Pi 20 
-1^ 3<4 

23 

•|•l/0■«d 3'4 

0 9 


LII70 H 
17/3 

B3I% H 
D.240 

D207-9 ^ 

Fr5.9775 H 
171*4 

Sl«0>. H 

: 

DJif 

Pr.S.179000-1 

Jii;” : 

2S/9 -I 
U02l«> H 
KrJTT*! - 
I7f H 
Fr.2ie-2 
Fr.BJaiO • 
Fr.22l*9 • 

Y.3I7 


Thyaaan Huacca 
UgMa Kuhhnan 
Union Staal SA. 
U.S. Stool 


4b/- 33^ 

30/9 17/l't 

202 IS5 

47/4 3S/9 

55/- 31/9 

144/- 24/3 

|l9/4't 12/7’. 

30/10’i 22/- 

I 22/9 12/10’. 

119/9 ^I^5'4 

24/4 


11/4 4/10’. 

57/9 45/fr 

;r r 

577 442 

71/3 44/4 

W' ^ 

*51/4 42/3 

ilB/IO’. 13/- 

31/3 25/4 

31/9 27/10*. 

13/7'. 9/4 

14/4 7/7'. 

92/4 40/- 

41/- 29/4*. 

47/- 49/- 


43/4 42/4 

^•1 

li? r 

Sf St 

4'«4 2'<4 


Radifruilon 
Rayrolla Parioni 
Slamani 
Sony 

^rry Rand 
Tnomion>Houst. 
Thorn Elaarical 
Wattarn Union 
WattInhM. El. 


Acrow *A’ 42/; 

Alllad Iron 24/- 

Atlas Copco Kr. 

B.S.A. 45/: 

Babck. A Wilcon 53/- 

John Brawn 40/- 

Cohan 400 14/1 

Covantry Gauge 22/> 

Davy Aanmora 12/: 

Daitt Matal 17/1 

Damag 

B. Elllotc 25/- 

Flrch Cleveland 22/- 

Guaac. K. A N. 04/< 

Gucahoffhgi. H. 

Head Wrightion 11/^ 

Alfred Herbert 47/1 

I.M.I. 14/4 

Inter. Combnn. 4/- 

Incar Comp. Air 41/4 

Kutlager B' Kr.! 

M.A.N %S 

Mather A Platt 43/- 

Matal Bon 57/! 

MlUublihl Heavy Y.7I 

Morgan Crucible 47/- 

Pechiney Pr.l 

Ranold S2/< 

Serck 15/1 

Simon Enging. 32/< 

Suvelev Ind. 31/- 

Stona-Plact II/) 

John Thompson 12/1 

Tuba Invaatmanti 12/1 

Vickara 34/1 

Thoi. W. Ward S7/( 

Wellman Eng. 9/9 

Pood. PhnrmacouClcnla 
Alllad Suppllan 42/1 

Atpre-Nlehdai 44/i 

Asa. Brit. Foodi ll/I 

Anoc. Fiiharlas IIA 

Avon Producu |I3 

Baadiam Group 44/! 

Baghin Fr.l 

Bmril 40/! 

Brooka Bond ‘B' l4/( 

Cadbury*! 72/- 

Coto.-Palmoilva |44 

CoL Sugar Raf. |A« 


Grots Running 
Yield % 


wraak 

S 

Nigh 

Low 


S, 1949 

weak 

+ 'i 




BlocCricalAlladlo 



-3d 

SB 

094 

144 

A.E.C. 

241 B 

-3-2 

+8-3 

19 

<327 

205 

ASEA 

KrJ26 

+ 12 

-l/4'i 

2-4 

isr* 

48’. 

Am. Tal. A Tal. 

is<m 

4 IS 

+ 1 

3 8 

>9V4 

79/9 

B.I.C.C. 

04/4 

+4d 

-•t 

4-2 

|2iM 

2355 

Brown Bovarl *A' 

Pr.SJ720 

-10 

-2/4 

3-9 

528 

380 

C.G.E. 

Pr.445 

+ 15 

-l-W/- 

1-7 

I2D 

47'1 

CS.F. 

Fr.l20 

+ 15 

-2/3 

l-S 

3 9 

sr 

X 

ChforMa Elactric 
CofflUt 

X 

-Id 

-Ps 

-Pid 

4-5 

* 5 /- 

43/9 

Dacca 

79/- 

-d/- 



57/3 

38/4 

E.M.I. 

S5/B 

+4d 



344 

118 

Dactrolux *8* 

KrJ44 

+ 10 



335 

177 

L.M. Ericeson *8* 

Kr.330 

... 

-1/9 

3-8 

99*. 

80*4 

Gan. Elactric 

no's 

-•4 

-3d 

3*4 

38/4 

21/4’. 

GEC-EE 

3l/7’i 

-2/3 

-2’4d 

3 8 

44^4 

3^4 

Gan. Tal. A Elec. 

BdCPi 


... 

3 2 

137 

110 

Hitachi 

Y.I30 

-2 

+22 

-7’sd 

4-8 

SO 


34/- 

281 

Hoovar 'A* 

I.B.M. 

X. 


-3/- 

13 

.51/9 

40/4 

Int. Computari 


-3d 

-4d 

4-8 


45^ 

Int. Tal. A Tat. 

ism 

- Pi 

-30 

1-8 

124 2 

47 

Machines Bull 

Fr.l 10 7 

-4-3 

-4d 

22 

495 

324 

Matsushlu 

Y.452 

+2 

+3d 

5-5 

235/- 

143/9 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

225/- 


+1/3 

1-9 

39/9 

24/5*4 

Plassay 

33/4 

-^4’, 

-4d 

45 

sm 

43^1 

RCA 

•43’s 

- 1 


Stock Prices and Yiflds compiled wHh help from Maun. Vlckars da Cosu A Go.; Mai 
* Em dividend. || Ex capRalliatlon. f Ex righu. t mt all. (a) New Stock, 
yields stbw for tax tciL 3d. In £. 


Ill Umchk Plarca Pannar A Smith; YamaicM Saeuritlas Co.: a 
(f) Plat yield, (b) Afrar Zambian tax. (0 To latasi 


I The Rrst Boston Corporstion. Yield In brackau It on forecast dMdand. 
due. (n) Interim since raducod or pasiad. { Tha nat radamptlon 






THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 8, 11)69 


**4 


16/3 

X 

93'« 

42*1 

% 

11.050 

3720 

168 

I00>i 

4S/6 

78/9 

10/6 

10.075 

26/- 

21/3 

39/6 

20 /- 

Wii- 


26/7*1 

18/1*1 

87*« 

48*4 

72*. 

136 

445 

£■ 

st 

70/3 

Si- 

5F4 

ge 

57*4 

924 

301 

171 9 

4230 

54/- 

10/9 

41/6 

208 

449 

82’4 

639*4 

364 

23/3 

18/6 


324 

86*4 

343 

1768 

72/- 

323 

3905 

38/6 

325*4 


S/? 

Si: 

19/9 

;y- 

55*4 

50/6 

39/9 


iO/3 

loaK 

2430 

65»« 

26 

St 

ili; 

4880 

1910 
135 I 

81 >4 

29/- 

I7/I0'* 

12/4*1 

32/9 

13/4*1 

43/9 

191/3 

27/4 


17/9*4 

11/7*4 

53*4 

36*4 

48*4* 

101 

381 

22 / 1*1 

39/3 

46*4 
39,/9 

rr 

40*4 

43/4*1 

14 

44*4 

696 

185 

120 

3120 

T 

ir 
268 
59 
280 
103 
15/3 
• 1/3 


31/6 

71/6 


Gxprwi Dry. 'A* 

ntehUvdl 

Gt»gy 

Gtntral Foodi 
General Mills 
GImo 
H einz 

Horilclu Au'n 
L'Oreal 
Mecu 
Nettle 


128 

1350 

41/3 

161 

2742 


IS/I 

Jt? 

24/7*4 

i' 

40 

16/6 

21/6 

23/3 


56/4*4 34/6 

5*/: 


20/3 

41/- 


Proccer Gamble 
lUnkfHevIt 
Rechitt i Celm. 
Rom Group 
SindM 


SDlllem 

l^eS 


Lyle 
Unlftte 
Unilever 
Unilever NV. 
United Blicuiti 


Moiora, Alrerefk 
Aisoc. Englnrg. 
BLMC 


Caterpillar Tract. 

Chryiler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Oynamia 
Gen. Mti. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatzu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucas 

Mutey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

Nisun Motor 


Peugeot 
PIreTlI-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootes Men. 'A' 
Smiths Indust. 
Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 
Toyota Motors 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 


Canon Camera 


Fu|l Photo 
Gevaert Photo. 
Genetner ‘A' 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 


Xerox 


Price, Change 

Feb. on 

5, 1969 week 


II/- 

I6/4'4» 

Fr.S.922S 
879*4 
133*4 
95/- 
$71 
70/3 
Fr.l 9 l 8 
L.4990 
Fr.S.3580 
Fr.l64 
$83*4 

Fr.S.10.075 1 255 


Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunil Pulp A r. 
Crown ZHIer. 
DRG 

Inc. Publishing 
biveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WId. 
5. Pearson 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith ‘A* 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


17/- 7/4*. 

176/- Al- 

102/6 42/6 

31/1*4 17/0*4 

56/6 25/6 

17/- 6/6*4 

28/9 14/3 

39/3 16/9 

2? X 

85/- 39/6 


Capital 6 Counties 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. 'A* 
Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. F'hold. 
Lon. March. Sea. 
Metropolitan Est A 
St. Martins 
Sec Covent Gdn. 
S. G. Immobllaire 
Stock Conversn. 




■lit 

9d 

1-3 

i no 

fSO 
11*1 

- 1*4 


21 /- 

18/3 

15/11*4 

U $6 

48/- 


22/9 

SX- 

845*4 

852*4 

Fr.ll 8 

D44I 

32/3* 

I!J}38 

X 

Sfc. 

59/6 

35/3 

Y.255 

845% 

7^ 

8C.23*4 

848*1 

Fr.924 

Y.206 

Fr.150 

L.3380 

45/3 

9/7*1 

40/7*1 

W. 

869 

20/9 

17/1*1 


1/3 

-4*4d 
- 6d 

-2'4d 


-7'sd 
I-IS 
MS 
I IS 
+3S 
-4 

^4 

I I'id 

|9S 


2/3 

ill 

IS 

.'|i! 

\ I'l 
138 
-I 

+3 I 
+ 40 

\L 

f7*id 

+4 

3*1 

10*1 

16 

9d 

9d 


YJ79 

|7l'i 

Y.280 

Fr.B.I590 

L.3046 

yrii 

t269S 


56/10*1 

21 / 10*1 

32/6 

861 

30/- 

18/8*4 

8/>i 

IC.33S 

83SS 

J9/6 

35/4*1 

39/9 

53/4*1 

55/6 


life: 

27/7*1 

49/- 

14/5*4 
Ply 24/9*. 
35/- 

74/6* 


Yield 

Feb. 

5 

5 0 
2 6 
0 5 
3 0 
2 4 
1-6 
2 4 
2 2 
0 6 


30 

4- 2 
2-4 
2-1 
M 
3 8 
3 7 

5- 8 
4<6 
22 
2 4 
2 8 


3-5 

3-2 

2-6 

3-8 

2 0 
3-3 
34 

3- 9 
3 3 
2-1 
3 4 
2 6 

4- 0 
2-9 
2-9 

2 2 


f I 

-IS 

-.9 

f46 

-9 

-12 

+ 8 S 


1-3 
3-9 
4 I 
33 
SO 

2 7 
5-6 

2 5 

a" 6 
1-0 
27 

3 2 


2 2 
I 6 
17 
3 2 

1 3 

2 2 
2-8 
3 I 
0-6 


-l*id 

3d 
-I/- 
+ IS 
-I/- 
- 1/0*4 
-4/10*1 
I *1 

■94 

■ 1/10*1 
f 2/6 
+ 1/1*1 
-6d 
-|.7*id 
- 2/6 


-1/3 
+ 3d 
- 11 - 

i4*id 

+2’4d 

-7'id 

-2 

1-64 


24*4 

23/1*4 


38S 
48/9 

25/1*1 ll/l'i 
ll/4's 
‘T/I0*i 




SI/9 22/10*1 

415 167*1 

116 76*1 

^ St 

S/To*s ^ 

1040 815 

SO 35 

64S 34S 


AtrilfMaASMppIfig 
American Alrilnea 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammell Laird 
Cunard 
Furnesa Withy 
Harlend A Wolff 
Japan Air Linea 
1^ 


Oeaan SteinMhlp 
Pan Amarican 
P. A O. Defd. 


Swltaalr IBearar) 
TWA 

United Alrilnea 


$37*4 

45/9 

24/. 

29/9 

46/- 

25/6 

Y.I294 

FI.249 

r 

43/9 

21/- 

Fr.S.963 

$46*1 

$46S 


+S 

: 5 !r 

-2/7*1 
-3d 
+ l*ad 
-6 
-5 
-I 

iZ 

+ 11 

-1*4 
+ IS 


4 4 
34 
2-0 

3 7 

4 4 
4-8 
1-6 

2 0 
4 7 
2-8 
I 5 
4-7 

3 2 

4 5 
3 5 


2-3 
2 3 
1-2 

2 4 

3 7 
2 6 
2 6 
2 5 

0 7 


2-8 
2-6 
5 I 
4-3 

2"3 

28 

4*0 

IS 

♦7 

.45 

2-9 

2- 


High ^ tow 


728 

30/4*1 

X 

37/6 

670 

70/6 

38 

66/9 

% 

350*1 

1238 

400*4 

X’ 

5 36 
182*1 
367 
207/6 
209 

X 

g!5.. 

23/6 


21/1*1 

n/is 


l/J**. 


& 
w 

461 

I92*t 

826 

324 

2? 

2 79 
160 
271 I 

x 

ll/IO'i 

24/- 

16/3 


Boon Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Sen. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Oobenhams 
Calories Lafayette 
Celeries Precdos 
Grattan Ware. 
G.T.A.AP. 

GUS 'A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Scores 


Kmifliof 


136 

50*1 

23/1*1 

73/9 

34/9 

14/9 

48/- 

66*4 

113 

198 

21/6 

87/6 

15/3 

165/- 

9/6 

34/9 

80*1 

740 

700 

35S 

1790 

1908 

715 

510 

710 

105 

48/9 

29/3 

23/3 

42/3 

28/4*1 

35/- 

33/9 

27/6 

216*1 

28/4*1 

260*1 

214*1 

26/9 

463 

15/7*4 

46/6 

35/1*1 


49 2 
25*4 
13/10*1 
53/3 

3% 

71 

100 

lO/IO'i 

48/- 

9/6 

99/- 

5/3S 

17/- 

11/9 

74/- 


657 

650 

32 

2158 

1480 

648 

322 

648 

93 


La Rinaacante 
Marks A Spencer 
Montnmery W. 
Myer tmporlum 
Neckerman 
Neuvelles Gals. 

O.K. Bazaars *A' 
Printamps 
Provid. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
TesoD Stores 
Uniwd Drspery 
Woolworth 

Toxclles. Clochinf 

A.K.U. 

Burlington 
Cerrington A D. 
Coets.Ptni. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snia Vlscosa Priv. 
Stevens. J. P 
Teijin 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyelia Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woolcombcrs 


31/6 

19/4*1 

17/- 

21/3 

16/8*4 
20/3*4 
20 / 10*1 
18/2*4 
160 4 
18/1*4 

119-9 

167*1 

14/7*1 

303 

10/9 

27/10*1 

26/9 


Brit. Amcr. Tob. 
Carreras 'B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

UtltiClM/Reils 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom 
Kansal Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invoat. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 

British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col 
Globe Icl A T 
Industrial A Gen 
Intnrunie 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
WItan Inv, 

Mlacollofiooua 

Air Liquide 
AlllcdE.P. 

William Baird 


Price. 

Feb. 

5.1989 

33/7*1 

23/7*1 

36/- 

W 

832S 

57/9* 

frim, 

&340*i 

Fr.ll37 

L.362*i 

T 

•A.4-40 
DI63 8 
Fr.35l 
197/6 
Fr.l96 
45/6 
865S 
19/9 
28/6 
20/7*1 

FI.I32 7 

843*4 

23/1*1 

67/6 

28/9 

11/9 

45/- 

858*4 

Y.83 

Y.I33 

19/- 

87/6 

13/6 

163/6 

9/3 

n/- 

21 / 61 ! 

142/6 

8C.80 

Y.688 

Y.658 

834S 


+2? 

-X' 

■'2/3 

-1/1*1 

T 

3*1 
+8 
+ 4*1 

-1/7*1 


2 2 
3 

"13 

|9d 
+ 4*s 
-3d 

Jl. 


+3 3 

‘i l/i'i 

-1/6 

6d 

rl'sd 

9d 

-2 

II 

-3*4d 


ymm 

Fob. 

S 

25 

27 

3- 0 

4- 5 
2-9 

5- 6 
2-1 
2-6 

2- 7 
4-0 

3- 2 
5 0 
23 
29 
2 1 
2-4 
1-6 
2 2 
3 I 
2 1 

3 7 

1- l 
1-8 

2- 7 
2-4 
2-1 
0 9 
5 0 
48 

2- 7 
3 2 

3 4 
40 

4 5 
4-2 

3 9 

4- 1 
7 2 

5- 6 

3- 9 

4 3 


-9d 
f*«i 
+ 1/- 
-1/10*1 


l-s 

-I 


+S 


Fr.B.2770 20 

Fr.B.I888 10 

Y.664 f 5 


/•5I9 

Y.6S8 

Y.93 

46/4*1 

29/1*1 

20 /. 

41/6 

26/9 

34/6 

27/-* 

26/7*1 

FI. 196 6 

27/6 

FI.2S9-9 

Fl.2l4*i| 

24/3 


- I 
-+2 


3d 

3d 


3d 

! 16 6 
6d 
I 2 

4-1-7 

- 1 / 1*1 


Fr.454 

12/3 

44/6 f I/- 

32/9 -I/- 


7 3 
7 6 
5-2 
4 7 
S3 
7 5 
2 9 
7-6 
6 5 

2-1 

2-4 
4 3 

1 4 
2-4 
1-7 

1- 4 

2 - 8 
4 9 

2 7 

3 8 
0-9 
1-4 

2 0 
4-5 

4 5 
3 8 


39/1 

73/6 

15/6 

17/8*4 

10/3 

St 

T 


35/3 

44/3 


146 

105/5*4 
I06S 
IQ2S 
462 
118 
225 
20/1 *1 
98/6 
35/6 
23/7*1 
•!(!. 


r 

a?: 


f i 29/- 

1^/9 
23/6 


Brltiih Match 
BrklslLOxy|in 
BrltlsIfRepoa 
Cope Allmah 
De La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 


no 

72/- 

83*s 

61 

321 

82*4 

115 

21/. 

9 /( 0 % 


Clceh 
Johnson Manhay 
Llng-Tomco>Vougbt 
Litton Indunrtts 
Matallgosellseluft 
Minneta M. A M. 


r/f 


12/9 
56/6 


6/7't 

36/- 


643 
150/- 
134/6 
209 9 
81% 
46*1 
63% 
2404 
76% 
£33% 
100/4*1 
76% 

66*t 

8S*s 

89'f 


192/6 

£40*1 

84/9 

85/- 

216/3 

555/- 

200 /- 

275/- 

33*1 

1840 

54*4 

7/7*1 

64% 

87/- 

121*1 

46*« 

51% 

67/6 

79/6 

95 

50*4 


535 

61/3 

gt 

64 

41 

42*1 

1440 

53*4 

£18*14 

X'* 

50*4 

66% 

72*4 


252/6 

2452 

150/- 

35/i 


3/1*1 

77/6 

X 

15/6 

S/4*s 


100 /- 

£22*4 

45/7*t 

45/- 

160/- 

282/6 

129/4% 

134/3 

22*4 

1685 

42*4 

r- 

£19*4 

93 

36*s 

37% 

10/9 

43/6 

n-8 

33% 

92/6 

24/6 

64/- 

117/10*1 

500 

68/3 

22/3 


sS- 

22 / 10*1 

2/6*4 

9/3 

1/8*4 


Rank Org. ‘A 
Sears'A' 

Staetlay 
Thoi. Tilling 
Turnar A Nawall 
Union Carbide 
United Gins 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cle. Petroles 
Continental Oil 
Gulf OH 
Mobil OH 
Petroflna 

Phillips Patrolaum 
Royal Dutch 
Shall Transport 
sun. OH Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Stan. OH N.J. 
Texaco Inc. 

Gold Minea-.FIi 

OFsrr 

Anglo>Amerlan 
Charter Cons. 
Cons. Gold Hds. 
General Mining 
J’burg. Cons. 
Rand Selection 
Union Corpn. 


?lii9 

Jfc- 

58/6 

am 

Y.127 

X 

881 

0441 

|I00*4 

Y.I6I 

.19/3 

87/. 

31/- 

22/6 

16/10% 

42/4't 

844*4 

10 / 1 % 

»/- 


-6d 

+4/- 

»l*id 

■f6*4d 

a 

-I/. 

-3% 

.13 


-1/1% 

-Pid 

+4*id 

n'- 

+3d 


1-1/3 


Fr.567 
148/3 
130/6 -1/6 

Fr.a)3-4 -1-1-4 

876*4 1% 

144% +1% 

856% -% 

Fr.B.2350 ... 

876 +5 

£32 +'e 

-1-34 

8m 1 5 % 

858*4 •% 

881% +1% 

881% -% 


YMM 

Peb. 

5 

45 
3 2 
1-7 
4>9 
7-5 

3 3 
4-1 
4-7 
2*2 
21 
4-7 
21 
1*6 

i'o 

1-4 

43 

3-4 

1-3 

40 

3'6 

1- 7 
51 

4 5 

2- 7 


2-0 

2- 5 

24 
3 4 

3- ‘3 

3 9 

4 0 

2-2 
2 3 
3-7 

3- 9 

4- 6 
3-5 


Alan Alum. 


Amer. Met. Cllm. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
CJk.S.T. 

Cona’d Tin Smelters 
De Beers Defd. 
Faleonbridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kennecott 
Lonrho 
Mount Im 
P enarrtm 
Reynolds h 
R.T.Z. 

Rhekana 
Roan Sel. Trust 
Scleaion Trust 
Union Mlnlere 
Western Mining 
Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Ploiitoclona, Etc. 
Amm Cons'd. 
Cons. T. A Lnds. 
Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 

Planutlon HoMgs. 


147/6 

£39% 

81/9 

78/1% 

196/3 

545/- 

195/- 

262/6 

8C.3I% 

Fr.S.I8IS 

850*4 

5/4’a 

860*4 

79/- 

TV- 

£42 

IC.II9* 

839*4 

850*1 

66/3 

71/- 

FrJS 

842% 

ISO/- 

29/- 

**/- 

39/3* 

5/1% 

11/3 

5/- 


+ 1(9 

X 

+2/6 


+'4 

-20 


1% 

-5/6 

41 /- 

+2 

+% 

-1% 

+8/- 

+6d 

-I-3I 

-% 

.-If 

:lt- 

-116 

- 2/6 

-l-9d 


+2/9 
+ 4*id 
-2*4d 
-6d 
-3d 


5-5 

1-9 

16 

1-9 

4-1 

1- 5 
2 4 

2 - 0 


4-4 

3- 7 
6-9 

4- 1 
2-5 
4-8 
1-5 


40 

IS 

1- 3 
3-2 

2 - 1 
1-3 

22-1 
9 0 

1- 4 

2- 5 
01 
12 9 


12-6 
10 3 

6 9 

7 3 

n 


MonGy MarlcGt Indicaton 

The forolon oxehonoea paid no oitontlon to thia week's bickerino 
between the Bank of England and the claaring banka and apot 
atarling atayad comfortably abova lha $2.39 mark—in the early 
part of the week it rooched lU highoat level for six montha. The 
threo-montha forward diacount continued to narrow and the coat 
of covering for thia period la now down to the oqulvalont of 
per cent a year. Local authority thraa*month raiaa crept over 8 
par cent and though Euro-dollar dapoeita ware alao commanding 
higher rotuma the cowered margin to New York fell back to 2 ’14 


Ray 

London: February 5 
Bank Rata 

(from 7'i%. 19/9/68) 


7 days' neua: 
Clearing banks 


Troaaury 

Bill Tofidora 

91-Day 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Tendar 

Datt of 

Amount 

Applied 

Averaga 
rata or 

liaue 

Out- 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

funding 

1968 

Feb. 2 

9i*Ooy 

140-0 

319-9 

1 . d. 

150 8-64 


2.620-0 

Nov. 1 

120-0 

236 5 

131 067 

15 

1,910-0 

8 

120-0 

234-1 

131 5-81 

39 

1,880-0 

.. IS 

120-0 

239 4 

132 6-03 

40 

1,880-0 

22 

140 0 

218 4 

136 6-68 

51 

1,860 0 

29 

120-0 

236 8 

135 9-47 

16 

1,830-0 

Dec. 6 

120-0 

195 1 

136 11-07 

59 

1,780-0 

13 

120-0 

222 0 

135.11 39 

53 

1,740 0 

20 

IIO-O 

172 0 

135 7 50 

70 

1,700 0 

.. 17 

no 0 

190 7 

135 6-50 

39 

1,710-0 

1969 

Jan. 3 

100-0 

41 

196 I 

135 5-70 

13 

4,670-0 

.. 10 

100 0 

188 1 

I3S 10 69 

47 

1,620-0 

« 17 

100-0 

204:6 

135 10-10 

n 

1.570 0 

24 

100-0 

227 5 

135 5 49 

21 

1,510-0 

.. 31 

100-0 

214 7 

134 6-81 

49 

1,480-0 


5 

5*4 

7%-7% 


8*4-8'i 


7 days* 7*i 

Troosury Bill* 

3 months' 6*%i 

Buro^ellar dopoaicsi 
7 days' notice 7% 

3 months' 7% 


Loal authorities 
3 months’ fiaad: 
Loal authorities 
Finance heusei 


Euro-etarling depoeite 

(In Paris)- 

2 days' notice 9 

3 months' 

NEW YORK 
Treamsry bills 6 25 
Carta, of Dopoalt 6 $0 


10*4 


Spot ran 82 3919 

Forward discount 
(3 monthi’). I'lconts 


(3 monthi'): 

Annual int. cat 2*i% 
Invoatmanc currency: 
Invastmanc 8 48*^ pram 



In favour of: 

Last weak % This weal 

N.York 2*w N. York 


% 

2 *m 


• Oa January 3ltt. tenders Mr 91-diy biyR at £98 6a. Sd. sacurad 
49 par cant, higliar famMrs being allotted In full. The offer for 
tMa weak wu for £100 million 91-day bilh. 


N. York 2%i 

N. York %i 

Uficovorod AvbMrwgo FOwflna (7 days') 
RufwdolInr/UKIocnl 

authority lonna * London % 

-/Intorbonk London % 


N.York 2 *m 

•e 


















































“COOMNNATE the COOMWATION" 


.«> orctor flow cpntrol Equip!' 

tMoql nr pwrW-wMo oponttom* 

Why fUfflbio oround prtth oettly riuI> 
tlplo-wuite buying of Ifbw oontrol 
•quipmont—wfNM you eon got all thi« 
equipment fnun a oingla oouiea ef 
supply and tMponotbiUty^>Crani. 

Valves and punpa of all ^rpos> aim, 
and matoriata.. ,flHido fwndllng com- 


ponelrttand ayslams... Crane offara 
the meal eemplata line of flew contiol 
equipment in the world. 

Moraeuar. wa make It avallabla from 
tha supply point mostoreWtableteyffg 
based on price, geographical locations, 
delivery, and cuiranpy payment For 
prompt action, telephone John Kinnane 
at Crane Co. World Headquarters. 212 
752-3600. 
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Do they care ? 

There was little personal warmth 
bctwrcti 'Mr Wilson and Herr 
Kiesinger in Bonn, and not a 
nugget of hard agreement among 
the courteous platitudes, page 23^ 


Go on, squeeze 

Mr Jenkins has soon to decide his 
budget. Our prescription is 110 
net tax increases, but much 
tighter monetary policy, page 15. 
Cheerful trade figure.? in January 
must have helped him in the Paris 
talks this week, but hopes were 
killed that the new Nixon team 
might come up c|uickly with a 
new policy to avoid another 
inieriiational money crisis, page 
bi 



Longo offers himself 

The leader of Italy's communists 
is willing to renounce revolution 
as a- means of getting to power ; 
but he hasn't renounced his ideas 
of what he wants to do with 
power when he has it, page 18. 





Up goes jumbo 

Down come air fares—to £55 
transatlantic return for the lucky 
ones, page 64. 
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The nub of Nab 

The Nabarro affair is unlikely 
to enhance the prestige of Parlia¬ 
ment, but it does highlight a 
serious problem : witnesses before 
.select committees-~*both MPs and 
ordinapr citizens—enjoy no rights 
or privileges. Parliament must 
now regulate its own penal 
powers, and the right.? of citizens 
appearing before it, page 17. 
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Of course it^s sinkable 

Mr Healey isn’t being complacent 
in saying that the Moskva and 
Russia’s Mediterranean Beet in 
general can easily be blown out 
of the water—until they get air 
cover. But that doesn’t mean 
they aren't good value for Russia's 
roubles, page 20. 


O’J^eill scores 

Ulster’s prime minister seems to 
be getting the upper hand over 
his right-wing Unionist enemies, 
page 49. 
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Glasgow Damage 

Sir —Your otherwise excellent article in last 
week’s issue (February 8 th) about the Glasgow 
storm damage seemed to me to let the 
Government off rather lightly. 

The Scottish Conservative Opposition has, 
on three occasions, called for a full inquiry, 
but without results. 

As you pointed out, it is important to know 
whether the remaining work is being done 
fast and well enough for the future. It is even 
more imporfant to know the reasons for the 
delay in getting the organisation started and 
working in the first place and to establish 
what administrative lessons can be learned. 

It is not too late, even now, for the 
Government to change its mind and set up 
such an inquiry.—Yours faithfully, 

House of (Commons, SIV / Gordon Campiiei.l 

Guyana 

Sir—I wish to congratulate you on your story 
(January iith). Since you say; “Here [in 
Guyana] it is harder to point conclu.sively to 
fraud as there has been no independent 
survey,” permit me to give some relevant 
facts. 

The voters' lists inside Guyana, like those 
overseas, were also fabricated. At 299 , 348 , they 
represented the incredible increase of 21 per 
rent in the four-year period as compared with 
a 19 per cent increase' in the previous ii-year 
period Beside.s, there were uneven increases 
in different parts of the country. Increases 
were small in the opposition PPP’s areas of 
strength —9 per cent for one district, 
Mahaicony, and 10 per cent for the six 
districts of Corentyne, East Bcrbice—but large 
in the ruling PNG's strongholds —109 per cent, 
58 per cent and 49 per cent for Mackenzie, 
Mazaruni-Potaro and Abary districts respec¬ 
tively, For the Abary district, sub-di.stiicts 
with strong PPP support increased by only 
5 per cent to 6 per cent as compared with 
50 per cent to 100 per cent in PNC supported 
sub-di.stricts. 

For 53 Russell Street in the capital, 85 
names were listed as voters. But in an 
affidavit, Mr Rudy Luck, a barrister-at-law, 
declared that not more than 15 adults were 
entitled to be registered as voters. Forty-eight 
of the persons registered were allowed to vote 
by proxy. 

An extraordinary number of proxies were 
permitted to facilitate the voting for the 
ruling party by dead, under age and 
“ phantom ” voters. Large numbers of PPP 
supporters on presenting themselves to vote, 
found that others had voted for them. This 
was the reason for the great secrecy shroud¬ 
ing the question of proxy votes. Many 
returning officers refused to make available 
to PPP agents and sub-agents the lists of 
proxies which by law should have been made 
available four days before polling day. Efforts 
to see them even after the elections failed. 

In 1964 , the Commonwealth team of 
observers on the election had commented 
adversely on the proxy system of voting. It 
wrote that the “ one administrative provision 


which seemed open to manipulation was the 
proxy . . . wc feel it is our duty to point out 
that the proxy system is liable to abuse.” 
Proxies increased from about 300 in 1961 to 
6,635 1964 to over 30,000 in 1968. 

There was also tampering with ballot boxes. 
In a ballot box for the Pomeroon District, 
four parcels of ballot papers bound with 
rubber bands were found. In several other 
boxes, the number of ballots did not tally with 
the number recorded at the end of the polling. 
This tampering was facilitated by changing 
the method of counting the ballots in each 
of the 35 electoral district.s (now 38) to three 
centres only. Ballot boxes were transported 
over long distances and our agents were 
prevented from observing the movement of 
the boxes. 

The PNG’s claim of “ victory ” by one scat 
from the local votes is clearly based on fraud. 
We have no confidence that a hand-picked 
commission appointed by Mr Burnham will 
uncover the malpractices. What is needed is 
a commission which has the confidence both 
of the government and the opposition.—Yours 
faithfully, Gheddi Jagan 

Leader of the 

Mnnhf.al, Canada People’s Progressive Party 

Students 

Sir —The comments of K. J. Heneghan 
(Letters, February 8th) are typical of the un¬ 
informed, irresponsible attitude taken by a 
large number of the general public towards 
students, which articles such as “ School for 
Scandal ” (February 1st) do little to correct. 

Most students arc not squandering their 
opportunities in search of such pleasure seek¬ 
ing activities as the glorification of Maoism 
or the rape of LSE. These are the activities 
of a small militant minority who are in no 
way representative of the majority of students 
who wish to continue their studies, but reserve 
the right to protest against matters of crucial 
importance in academic life. These include 
the rising costs of living, the deterioration of 
condition.s of study, and the stranglehold of 
many administrative boards over the 
academic and social activities of students, 
which should be of primary rather than 
secondary importance. 

Blind anger and reaction are not the answer. 
What is required is a thorough overhaul of a 
largely out of date university structure, and 
the dissociation from extreme militants who 
have no connection at all with the student 
movement as a whole.—Yours faithfully, 

A. D. Eden 

College of Estate Management^ W8 

Incomes Foli(y 

Sir —Your regular weekly comment on the 
need to retain the compulsory incomes policy 
would make greater economic sense were it 
not for the fact that in some other part of 
the same weekly edition you regularly print 
facts to prove conclusively that the policy is 
not working. La.st week you managed to get 
Iwth in the same paragraph (page 69 ), when 
you referred to the survey on manual workers 
which shows a rise of about 7^ per cent in 
weekly earnings in the year to October 1968— 
all done wdth a compulsory incomes policy! 

One appreciates that your “ economic 
reali.sm ” leads you .to argue that it is not the 
incomes policy which i.s wrong, but the weak 
way in which it is being conducted. You might 
perhaps coii.sider that your “ strung ” incomes 
])olicy could ju'it conceivably cause as much 
economic harm by it.s industrilft repercu.s.sions. 
Not to mention political considerations, which 


of course from St James's Street you can 
afford to ignore.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SWi Joel Barneti' 

Regional GooefnmerU 

Sir —Now that the Gonstitutional Gommis- 
sion is being appointed, I suggest that it 
considers the desirability of issuing at an 
early date details of the limitations on the 
powers of the existing parliaments in the 
outlying parts of these islands—Northern 
Ireland, the Ghanncl Islands and the Isle of 
Man—to legislate for themselves. 

I make this suggestion as it seems doubtful 
whether more than a small minority of even 
your readers arc aware of the limits on the 
powers of Tynwald and the States to legislate 
in the field of taxation. The position of the 
parliament of Northern Ireland in this respect 
is laid down in the Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920 . But again, not everyone is now 
familiar with its terms. 

This preliminary survey seems important 
if public opinion generally is to be familiarised 
with the concept of reserved powers here at 
home, which may loom large in subsequent 
debates on devolution.—Yours faithfully. 
Chislehurst, Kent A. W. McKenzie 

British Standard Time 

Sir —My country—the Nethcrland.s—has been 
on Central European time since the war. 
Wc had a difference between summer and 
winter time before the war and nobody 
talked about the changeover. We are quite 
used to it and the great advantage is that the 
clocks ill France, in Germany and almost 
everywhere on the continent give the same 
time. 

Thank God England did not put the clock 
forward last year, so that wc have got rid 
of the time difference. Owing to this time 
difference and the fact that office time in 
London frequently starts later than on the 
continent (J to 1 hour) we lost over a third 
of a day in our productivity when working 
with London, not only because of the later 
starting hour but also because London went 
for lunch when wc came back. 

What was even worse, most of our col¬ 
leagues in England found it completely 
ridiculous that we went home at night one 
hour before they left their office and they 
fully expected that wc would delay going 
home to suit their working hours. In fact this 
happened quite frequently because wc had 
to wait for the outcome of trading on 
exchanges like the Baltic Exchange, Lloyd’s, 
etc., before wc could finish our day.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Hudig 

Rotterdam 

The Czechs 

Sir —In what you arc writing about the 
“ invasion ” of Gzcchoslovakia, there is a 
striking inconsistency. As you put it in your 
article “ Wc Gan Do Without Reaction ” 
(December 28 th), *' the most evil example was 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet 
Union and her colonics.” Logically, one has 
to admit that Gzcchoslovakia—like the other 
people’s republics in cast Europe—always was 
a ” colony *’ or at least a ” satellite country,” 
according to the terminology used by the 
press of the ** free world.” So is it wonh while 
to deplore the loss of the indej^endcncc of 
this country—the independence that never did 
exist according to the above definitions ?— 
Yours faithfully, Wanda Swiezewska 

Warsaw 
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What does the 

P 350 Philips Office Computer 
mean to you? 


PHILIPS 



wiintfif 

into your organization? 
Rndout 

on February 24th. 
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However far you're headed, the biggest single step 
is getting going. Just as true whether you're starting 
from scratch or planning to expand. But exactly 
what can Martins provide you with? That most 
precious commodity — the facts that keep you from 
wasting your effort. Friendly advice, on everything 
you're forced to face — locations, labour, company 
procedure, and a lot of etceteras. Martins will 


cut them down to size for you. All this as well as 
professional guidance with your finances. 

Call In and hava a word with the Manager of your heal brattch of 
Martina. H^U explain how the Economic tnfdrmathn Department 
can provide euatomera with the facta which help bualneaaea grow. 
Martins have a booh called ''STARTiNe A BUSINESS IN BRIT AIN" 
which Is a mine of Information on establishing a business In this 
country. Tim 19S9 edtfhn will be publlahad In March. 


Martins 
help 

businesses 
g-r-o-w 



Martins go to extremes to be helpful 

MARTINS 
BANK 


A member of the Barc/eys Group 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 
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19th CINE-MEETING 2 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

16 - 25 APRIL 1969 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfllm and Doc¬ 
umentary Market (MIFED) is an inter¬ 
national centre where feature, TV and 
documentary films are traded on a 
worldwide scale. Contacts are made 
there for negotiating agreements in any 
branch of film production, co-produc- 
tion, financing and the issue of import 
and export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telefoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Bar, dining rooms 
and medical assistance on the premises. 
The cost of a three-day visit to MIFED, 
including booking-in fee, first-class hotel 
accommodation, three meals daily and 
transport to and from hotel, is approx¬ 
imately US $ 70. 

Special reductions on MIFED’s service 
and hotel charges are offered to busi¬ 
nessmen who make one or more pur¬ 
chases. The last date for booking in is 
25 March 1969. 

For information and bodjj^ t wri te to: MiFED 
Largo Oomodossola 1 - 2&45^ilano (italy) 
Toiagrama: MiFED - Milano 



Wherever* you are, whatever your 
business, Nippon Kangyo offers you 
efficient, personalized SERVICE. 

What’s more, a 71-year institution not 
confined by the interests of any group 
of companies, Nippon Kangyo is intimately 
informed on every aspect of JAPANESE 
industry and trade as well as 
its interplay with the City and Wall Street. 

Whatever your banking need in buying 
or selling in Japan, bank on Nippon Kangyo 
-the BANK FOR BUSINESSMEN. 

Japan'* Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYD BANK 

Head Office. Tokyo. Japan 

New York Agency: 40 Wall Street. New York 5 

London Eranch: 22 Wood Street, London E.C.2 

TaiMl Branch: 35 PO'Ai Road. Taipei 

*OveF 140 branches throughout Japan '‘Over 1,500 

^correspondent banks around the worl^ 
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ni^of the Arrow 





**®P»- "o changing. No nonsense. 


'Arrows^that fly frorn^Lon? ^ 

Which flight is besMor 

'««ek. This jet to^lheTdown^^ Every I 

THURSDAYS, you can »,! .k Calgary. 

Western Arrow'. London «tra*i!^*'i5**^®'^®®***YrK>/>-s/OD 
•n only 9 hrs. 25 mins " to VancoS 

Ask your travel saant'’'''"’O'Pog and Calgary. 
'Western Arrow'—.the*onem^!?°^ k®** ^"' Canada's 

n» Eastern Canada. But if doesn’t stop first 

Toronto, then Air'SnJda '^°"trK 

straight there, too , every day I ^ i®t you 


Flight facts 

LONOON-EDMONTON I Irt». 

8 hrs. 40 mins ( *-®’'*CON-VANCOUVER 

9 hrs. 25 mins. 


AIR CANADA 61 ^ 


British Trade 
and Investment in 
Latin America 


THB ECONOMIST FEBRUARY I5, 1969 


The Economist 
America Latina 


A survey to bo published, in Spanish, in the Latin American 
edition of The Economist on March 5th, to 
coincide with the British industriai Exhibition, SSo Pauio, 
Brazii, March Sth—16th. 




, -"'''V..' 'V" 

^ 

■.'"V 


' ■ X'V '' 





\ 




EnquIrlBt regarding tha survay should ba addrassad to Tha Managar.ThaEcononflat, 
Latin Amarican Edition. 25 SI. Jamaa’a Straat. London. SW1 01-930 5155. Ext. 315. 
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with VARIG jets 

YOU HAVE YOUR PLACETO ANY PLACE 


YOUR PLACt because your right to choose 
efficiency plus unmatchable on-board service 
make it naturally yours. 

— And we are pleased to notice that you have 
been steadily flying with us. Which adds a lot 
to our pride (and efforts) in maintaining the 
tradition of efficiency and courtesy that belongs 
lo your place. 

ANY PLACH because your choice may be 
extended to five continents. Europe, Africa, 
the Americas, Near East. In every point of 
the map, there is always a VARIG jet ready 


to take off for the city you are bound. 

Plying to or from London, Rome, New York, 
Paris, Rio, Miami, Buenos Aires, Los Angeles 
(and dozens of other cities), your comfort is 
carefully and minutely attended to: 

* glorious Continental cuisine 

* a stunning array of aperitifs 
and cocktails 

* French vintage wines and cordials 

* thoughtful service 

* warm hospitality 



235 REGENT STREET. LONDON. W.1: Tel: 01-734 3571 or 
49 WEST GEORGE STREET. GLASGOW C.1. Tel: 041-221 5708 


THERE IS NO OTHER PLACE LIKE YOUR PLACE WITH VARIG JETS 
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In four minutes he tnii»lit 
ehan«e eomputer systems. 



Every day in TheTimes Business News you will all-important ABCl area is growing fast, 
see important names. Reach the names in the news,and the advisers 

But what about the important faces that read it? behind them,through us.TheTimes Business News. 
You can reach them anytime even over a drink. Some figures and facts: below.More: from 

And they're overwhelmingly influential. Richard Selmon, Display Advertisement Manager 

Many of them are found in the middle levels of 01-236 2000 extension 362 
management.The specialists.The evaluators. 

People whose purchasing recommendations ABCl male readership: 

have the corporate ear of their board of directors. January June 1967 366,000 (IPA/NRS) 

People you should be stimulating with your February-june 1968 559,000 (jlCN ARS/NRS) 
industrial advertising. Our readership in this 75'\\ of male readers ofTheTimes arc ABCl. 

TheTimes Business News 
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\\6*ve started a 
newgmemtioiL 

At 98! 


There's a new generation of construction 
equipment coming from ninety-eight year old 
Pricstman Brothers Limited. Equipment with 
more power, more capacity, more job-ability 
and sales appeal than ever before. 

Turned out by a new generation of men 
with ideas, energy, technical skill and 
marketing know-how. 


Like the new Mustang 00. First wheeled 
.digger with one pedal control and the tenacity 
of a tracked machine. And the even newer 
Mu.stang 120. First crawler digger with auto¬ 
matic hydraulic two-speed operation fast 
and very fast. I'wo new offspring in eighteen 
months. From Priestrnan, at ninety-eight. 

Who said "life begins at 40?” 


PRIESTMAIM 

COIMSTRUCTIOIM 

EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAUl /C A Mt'CHANICAi f XCAVATOR^ 
CRANFH (jRABS AND DHFDUhHS 

Priestrnan Brothers Limited 

Kingston upon Hull. Fnglrjf’d 
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HEINEKEN 
HANDLE BEER 
WITH IT 



The air you breathe is also today's safest and most 
versatile source of power. Its applications in manufact¬ 
uring and engineering processesare infinite. Forexample, 
at the Heineken l)rew(ory in Rotterdam, reputed to be the 
world's leading exporter of lager beer, the ancient art of brewing 
remains unchanged But not so the methods of monitoring the 
processes and mechanical handling 

Atlas Copco compressed air operates delicate instruments to 
record flow, temperature, pressure and liquid level It opens and 


Above Bottles ere heldm the cups by circular rubber seals inflated by 
Atlas Copco compressed air The bottles are released by evacuating the air 
from the seals 


WCW 117 

closes valves; it raises and lowers bottles; it activates rams 
directing the flow of kegs during sterilization and filling pro¬ 
cesses. It IS blown through well water to lower the iron content. 
There is little, in fact, that compressed air can't do to increase 
productivity of both men and machines. Ask Heineken. Better 
still ask us I 

Group Headquarters Atlas Copco AB. Stockholm 1. Sweden 
Sales and service in over 100 countries 



JlUasCopco 



puts compressed air 

to work for the world 
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Give Us a Squeeze 


This srrms the rii^ht time to set flown some preliminary 
remarks on the biicli^el, which Mr Jenkins must now be* 
beginnini; to prepare* for clcliveiy in 'j^resumably) b«*tween 
six and nine* weeks’ lime. Our basic pic'seriplion is that 
he should not impose any net tax incre;Lses this year, but 
should rely primarily on a much lighter monetary policy 
instead. 

A main re.uson is that we consider that tax increase’s 
have been o\’er-u.sed in Britain, in relation to other weapons 
of c-ccaiomic ic-straint. This country is one t)f the few in 
which (lhancellois can pul new t.'ix rates into immediate 
effect, \^■ithout a lengthy |)arliamentary jrroci'ss of scrutiny 
and .irgumeiit and delay. It used to be considei'ed that 
this was a gre at advantage, but somebody had better notice 
.some time that advanced industrial ccaintiics without this 
advantage have gcrurcdly managed their economies much 
better tlian Jfritain has. There is now a strong c;ise for 
ai'guing that the parliamc’utaiy simplicity of increasing taxes 
has lielped to warp Hriti.sh polic y over a long per'iod of years. 

It luLs causc’d tax increases to be used to try to correct 
some situations which were really due to overabundance 
of money supply, or to overvaluation of the exchange rate, 
or to extravagant government .spc’nding, or to a trade union 
structiu’e which is nricontrollc*d eitlier by the lav^ of eoritract 
or Ijy nonnal anti-monopoly legislation (and which manifestly 
needs to be controlled by one or the other, or, more probably, 
bv both). Mon'over, fi.scal policy has often been mistimed, 
f)artly because* of the Treasury’s habit of dabbing with its 
mop at water that luis already piussed under the bridge ; 
this may be inevitable with budget policies which tend to 
l)e announc'ed in Ajrrd, accor'ding to an economic philosophy 
prevalent in February, which itself has to be mainly 
determined by production and consumption figures that refer 
to a month or two earlier .still. 

'Fhc’ experierree of the {rast year ha.s provided a climax 
in these regards. La.st March’s .€ 92 ^^ million of record 
lax increase's were almo.st c ritircdy sucxessful in stemming con¬ 
sumption for approximately three months, betwren March and 
the breakdown of incomes policy with the Govemment- 
.sponsored surrender tc» tire* railway unions in early July. 
That .surrender in turn was partly aided by a belief among 
some ministers that the budget wits at that time working 
a little too cruelly: . people were talking misleadingly of 
a probable ni.xss unc'mployment rising to 7 *) 0 ,ooo by the 
end of the year. The con.se<|uent waves of wage infiatiorr 


after this .surrender then made necc'ssary the two mini-budgets 
in Nove nrber, which raised piic'es again and did .so just 
before these wage rises them.selvrs were* anyway due to 
work through to cause yet another rise* in prices. 'Fhe.sc- 
factors pu.shing prices up again compared with wages might 
logc'ther cause* consumption to slow in the first half ol 
this year, unless another surge* of wage inflation proves to 
be set afoot by the mishandling of the po.sl olfice di.spute ; 
c'ven if it ha.s l)een, this new* wage surge will it.sclf .show 
up in prices before the* end of the year. 

It really dcjcs not .se*em that it will necc*.s.sarily be ver\ 
profitable to start this spiral spinning again by anotlie-r large 
ine*r*ea.se in price-inflation through a procc-ss of tax-inflation 
this .spring. Fhe aim of policy should be to gel out ol 
the spiral instead. The two be\st weapeins of re*.straint for 
tire British economy in if)fi 9 would be a wage freeze 
(operatexl by a ban on centrally bargained wage increitses, 
and a squeeze on the mone y supply (operated by discontinuing 
the: Ciovemm(*nt broker’s habit of irrinting ne*w biuik dejrosit.s 
in order ter make almo.st autermatic. purchitse's ejf all the gilt- 
edged securitie’s that are unloaded em to him by cejiiimercial 
banks and erihers wht) seek tej expand the credit base). 

riie .squet!ze on the mone‘y supply wear Id be particularly 
apposite. The present system of cre*dii le’striction in Britain 
is ne)t going to work, because there is every incentive (and 
a lot of both opportunity and will] for the banks to fiddle 
or bluff their way round (iovernmeni requests that they ration 
their lending of the money wdrich the Crovernment il.self is 
jrumping out to them in abundance. Although British 
commercial banks complain that it will be tli.sa.stroirs for 
them to cut loans in a w'ay that might dnv<* ailing small 
businessmen into banki'uplcy, the brutal truth is that most 
ailing small businessmen at present find it much eiLsn r to 
borrow here than they would in better-balanced industrial 
economies, such a.s Germany and Japmi. In addition, there 
is increa.sing evidence from these other cotmlries that lire 
sheer non-availability of money does hav«* a marked effect 
in persuading employers to withstand sonic wage demands, 
and in discouraging stockholding (so that stocks of domestic 
grxids are shipped quickly to export markets in .search of 
prompt payment, and stocks of imported goods are .simj)ly 
mrt bought); a more markerl and speedy effect than does 
the u.sual British incentive to these things- -namely, the 
delayed report to producers that domc.stic market conditions 
Icxik like, flagging bixausc* consumers are curbing their spending 
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follo\vin][y another wallop from the lax collector. Moreover, 
a .stern monetary policy helps to attract or keep foreign 
capital in this country, which a gruesome budget (despite 
the Treasury’s hope.s) no longer does ; and monetary policy 
can be altered by fingertip control during the year—an 
important point for 1969, which may be a less demand- 
inflationary year throughout its whole course than the 
constantly sir-sawing estimates of the Treasury backroom 
forecasters is probably inclining Mr Jenkins to believe. 

Of the two desirable weapons for British economic policy 
in 1969—a wage freeze and a money sijuecze—it is clear 
that the Government at present regards the first as politically 
impossible. As regards the second: our guc.ss is that Mr 
Jenkins will resort to a money squeeze some time in 19G9, 
but probably not until the next international monetary 
crisis has forced thi.s upon him. Such an international 
monetary crisis appears pretty likely before the end of the 
year, because exchange rate.s in Europe are obviously wrongly 
aligned. One difficulty about advance di.scussion of Britain’s 
budget is the uncertainty whether this expected inteniational 
crisis will break before or after March 25th or Apiil 15th 
(the two most likely dates for a British budget, given the 
present tentative timetable for Parliament’s Easter recess). 
In what follows, we are assuming that probably the inter¬ 
national crisis will comc' after these dates, so that at budget 
time the main determination of the British Treasury will 
.still be that it should appear to be winning its competitive 
deflation against France when the crisis breaks. The 
Treasury’s assumptions will be that victory in that deflation 
will cause the main weight of international speculation on 
C-for-Crisis-Day to fall on the franc rather than sterling, and 
that a tough budget will win the victory. Both assumptions 
will be wrong, but they seem likely to be the dominating influ¬ 
ences at the moment when Mr Jenkins opens his budget box. 

If that is to be the budget philosophy, it is important to discuss 
w'hat the tax increases should be. The antics of Sir Gerald 
Nabarro have greatly strengthened the case for raising the 
first £100 million by adding £10 to the annual licence duty 
on each of Britain’s 10 million motor cars. This would be 
quite a sensible general impost (falling on half of British 
families, generally speaking the better-ofT half), and it is 
desirable to establish the firm principle that powerful interests 
cannot strangle budget propcxsals before conception by making 
a loud noise. Although a general increase in income lax 
would be a misfortune, chiefly because of Britain's income 
tax and surtax on top inc(jmes are alrcjidy at a highly 
disincentive level, there is a cast* for saying that Englishmen 
earning between £800 and £2,000 a year i^which is the band 
where the majority of incomes lie) do not pay more total 
direct taxes than their counterparts in some other European 
countries ; this is partly becaust* emj)loyce.s’ insurance con¬ 
tributions here^ are relatively low, and partly because of the 
operation of income tax allowances. By refurbishing those 
allowances - and tidying the schedule of income tax rates 
generally—Mr Jenkins might set about the distasteful task 
of getting a bit more from all income tax payers without 
raising the (already Ickj high) top marginal rates. 

However, the main purpose* of any tax increases this year 
should be to coiiect the most obvious and alamiing failing 
of 1968: namely, that Britain is spending too large a 
proportion of its income on imports. There is a very strong 
case for moving Britain’s system of agricultural production 
over to the continental .system of impoii levies (which would 
make it most profitable for British fanners to concentrate 
on products that are directly competitive with imports) and 
away from the present Government system of deficiency 
payments to British farmers who have to suffer free entry 
for foreign food at the ports (a system which tends to make 


it ino.st profitable for British farmers to concentrate on 
products that are not import substitutes, such as liquid milk). 
Secondly, Britain is going to have to move some day to a 
value-a(id(*d tax the general European tax on each stage 
of production and distribution all goods entering into 
domc*stic consumption—which (as the Americans are 
indignantly pointing out) does involve some element of hidden 
subsidy on exports and of open taxation on imports. This 
move could not be made in a single leap, but the first 
.step to a VAT ought to be recommended for 1969. 

One of the most maddening arguments against a move 
to a VAT is that Britain’s tax collecting authorities arc too 
busy at present to handle anything new. The same argument 
is used, perhajw more beneficially, against the desire of 
Labour left wingers to imjxise a complicated wealth lax. 
One reason why th(* tax authorities are so busy is that the 
Government does not want to increase their staff again at 
a time ot promlsi^d economy in public spending, but another 
reason is that tin* administration of some of the Wilson 
Government’s own tax measures has proved terribly time- 
consuming. The classic example is the capital gains tax 
which, c*ven in a period of great upward surge in stock 
exchange values (to which it has partly contributed, by 
locking some investor into their holdings), has nt)t really 
made any contribution towards cutting consumption remotely 
commensurate with the time spent on assessing it, administer¬ 
ing it, collecting it or avoiding it—by a very large army of 
civil servants and private accountants up and down the 
country. This .situation is made all the more ludicrous by 
the great swell of dlscu.ssion about how Mr Jenkins can 
increase incentives to save in his budget, and by the strong 
probability that he will introduce some complicated adminls- 
irativf* scheme to grant .some tax concessions to this end. 
Meanwhile, e verybody knows that the one really powerful 
new incentive to save in Britain is greedy anticipation ol 
pensonally doubling one’s money thnnigh successful iiivestmenl 
in the right unit trust, and the Government is simultaneously 
operating this complicated administrative .scheme of capital 
gains tax in order to whittle this incentive away. 

From this springs a train of thought that will not be 
welcome to Mr Jenkins. Perhaps the best British economic 
|x>licy this year—one that really might help the country to 
steer clear of yet another financial crisis—would he: a wage 
frtreze, a tight money .sejuee/.e, a tax on imported food, dearer 
motor car licences, and a move towards a general value-added 
tax—with all the revenue raised by these imposts thi;n 
handed b.Tck in forms that .served to stimulate the desperately 
low level of private manufacturing investment (perhaps by 
allowing industry to claim depreciation allowances for eacli 
new piece of investment as quickly or as slowly as it liked), 
and that removed altogether some tjixes whose contribution 
to curbing consumption is well below the waste of administra¬ 
tive time (they are usually anti-capitalist taxes, led by the 
capital gains tax), plu.s perhaps .some ic-duclioii in niaiginal 
lax rates on higher earned incomes, though with no ieduction 
in average income lax rates on the middle band incomes 
of the mass of the population. 

Mr Jenkins, of course, will not introduce such a budget 
since he would cause a disturbance (or something) in the 
Labour party if he did. But he should be careful this 
spring not to move in diametrically the opposite direction 
to the coui-ses suggested here. One has a nagging fear 
that he will have to re.st^rt to at least some of them in 
mini-budgets later in the year, following the next international 
financial crisis or the next but one. And that fear is not 
really exorcised by Thursday’s announcement of a mere 
£jo million ovei'seas trade deficit in January, which is dis- 
cTissed further on page Gi. 
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What Nabarro Has Turned Up 

If the Commons realises, as a result of Sir Gerald Nabarro's carry-on, that 
it has a great deal to do to set its privileged house in order, the whole 
select committee business will be really worth while 


On one of its worst days, the Commons on Monday voted 
221 to 65 (with the Toritrs largely abstaining) in favour of 
setting up a select committee to investigate Sir Gerald 
Nabarro’s so-called budget leak. The select committee has 
since, met and decided that initially its sittings will be in 
private. Which means that under the terms of a Commons 
resolution of April 21, 1837, any MP or journalist who 
publishes the private proceedings of the committee before 
they arc reported to the House, will be guilty of a breach of 
parliamentary privilege. Sir Gerald has threatened that he 
will do just that every night. We shall see. But Sir Gerald 
has promised or threatened—with him the terms seem largely 
interchangeable—to do a number of other things, any one 
of which might leave him open to a charge of contempt of 
Parliament. Possibly he will not go through with these 
either, and will prefer instead the fate of the deflated clown. 
That is what he deserves. But even if the Commons is not 
forced by Sir Gerald’s conduct before the select committee 
to examine the whole uncertain swamp of what is, or should 
be, contempt of Parliciment it .should do so speedily. 

In the Commons debate, Sir Lionel Heald, a former 
attorney-general, rightly drew attentir)n to how the select 
committee procedure is “ notoriously deficient in almost every 
one of the principles to which we at any rate give lip service 
as part of the rule of law. . . . First, there is no law applicable. 
The committee is a law unto itself.*' That may not be too 
disturbing for MPs, who can no doubt take care of themselves 
when arraigned before their fellows. But the number of 
select committees—and the areas of their investigation—is 
increasing. In addition to the establi.shcd committees on 
public accounts, estimates, nationalised industries and the 
like, we now have specialist committees on science and tech¬ 
nology, agriculture, education, and race relations and soon 
will have on Scotland and overseas aid. The Economist has 
long advocated the extension of this .select committee system. 
But the people who are summoned to appear, perhaps 
unwillingly, before such committees, be they MPs, civil 
servants, civic leaders, businessmen or simply private citizens, 
are entitled to know what rules, rights and punishments they 
can expect. At present no one can tell them. 

Select committees have the power—it has been described 
as the awesome power—to “ send for persons, papers and 
records.” To decline to appear, to refu.se to answer questions 
or to produce records must be a contempt of Parliament. But 
.so what ? If an MP commits such a contempt, the 
punishment open to the Commons is clear enough: it can 
suspend or expel him. If it is an ordinary citizen the Commons 
still has the residual power to detain him or send him to 
prison—in theory, for an indefinite term. But this power has 
not been used, except for detention overnight, since 1880: is 
it really conceivable that it will be used next week, or the 
week after? Of course not ; and yet if select committees arc 
to mean anything they must have sanctions against people 
who might otherwise treat them with contempt. 

It is because of the growth of the select committee system 
that this question is so pressing. When there were few such 
committees, the Tribunal of Inquiry Act was no doubt 
sufficient to compensate for this deficiency in select committee 
procedure. If a witness refuses to answer to a tribunal set up 
under this act, he is taken before a High Court judge who 
repeats the questions, and if he .still refuses to answer he can 
be sent to jail. That is what happened to the two journalists 


before the Va.ssall tribunal, and it perhaps explains one of the 
rea.sons why the Government was not anxious to arraign 
Sir Gerald Nabarro before such a tribunal. 

When a distinguished select committee on parliamentary 
privilege n'ported in December 1967, it recommended that the 
Commons .should have the power to impose fixed periods 
of imprisonment .ind fines on those whom the Commons 
itself had found guilty of contempt. That is fine sg far as it 
goes. The penal powers of the Commons must obviously be 
regulated. But the rules under which the Commons and its 
committees operate the right of inquiry and the rights of 
witnesses coming before lh<*m, must be regulated first. Sir 
Lionel Heald gave a fair description of the present procedure : 
Anybody cati ask any question he likes without any limitation. 
No objection to the question can l)e entertained. It is a free 
for all, with iu> holds barred. There are no rules about 
document.s which may or may not be produced. 'That i.s a 
great protection in the law courts, where it is certain that 
all the available documents which are adiiii.ssable will be 
produced and that prejudicial or iiniaii diK'uments will not 
Ije produced. Worse still, the persf>n whose conduct is being 
inquired into . . . has n<» privileges of any Hind. 

Sir Gerald Nabarro could not have been listening too closely 
to those words for later in the debate he announced that 
he would claim “ absolute privilege ** for any communication 
or document that had been brought to him. But whatever Sir 
Gerald decides to do, and again it may be that there wdll be 
no problem with him. Parliament has a clear duly to decide 
what rights witnesses should enjoy. 

The last select committee on privilege recommended that 
absolute privilege should be extended from proceedings in 
Parliament (that is anything said in the House or in com¬ 
mittee, or written on the official order paper) to include oral 
and written communications between ministers, MPs and 
officers of the House. It also recommended that qualified 
privilege (which is a good deleiice if malice is absent), 
should be extended to cover communications with electors, 
provided they fell w^ithin a minisiei’.sor an Ml^'.s functions. But 
these absolute and qualified privileges are only applicable 
when an MP is being sued in a court of law out.side. Perhaps 
they should apply to evidence before any select committee 
as well ; but apparently it did not occur to the committee on 
privilege even to con.sidcr this aspect of the matter. 

This was unfortunate, for these arc serious issue.s which 
deserve considerable .study. It is too easy to say that the 
normal rule of law should always apply, and it would he a 
pity if this problem were re.solved in a frenetic way as a 
result of anything that Sir Gerald Nabarro may or may not 
claim before the present .select committee. For it i.s not ju.st 
the privileges of MPs which must be decided, but the 
privileges of the growing number of ordinary citizens and 
private organisations who can expect to be summoned before 
a select committee of the House of Commons in the future. 

The Nabarro affair has highlighted the. most obvious weak¬ 
ness of the 1967 report, but that apart the report has been 
disgracefully ignored by both the Government and MPs. 
Obviously, it needs to be expanded to include a proper study 
of the framework of law which should regulate the citizen’s 
relations with Parliament, for the original n‘port dealt mainly 
with the rights and privilcge.s of MPs in their relations with 
the public. But that simply mean.s that the report needs to 
\yc built upon rather than scrapped or ignored. At the moment 
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it is a fair bet tfiat whichever individual suffers as a result 
of the present road tax circus, the biggest sufferer of all will 
be Parliament itself. The blame for that is easily appt)rtioncd. 
It is something to be deplored—and swallowed. But whatever 


the immediate damage to Parliament’s standing that the 
Nabarro affair might cause, if it inspires an end to the 
uncertainty in the relations between Parliament and public 
it will, in fact, have been more than worth while. 



The Challenge from Longo 

Most of Italy's communists may have forsworn revolution, but it looks 
as if they still want to remake Italy on a marxist model 


“The situation in Italy reminds me of a theatre starting to 
crumble, while inside [leople discuss what play should be 
put on, oblivious of whether the building might not collapse' 
at any moment.” So said an Italian commentator and 
deputy in the middle of Italy’s latest round of strike.s. At 
its congress in Bologna this week the Italian communist party 
has marched into the auditorium to present its own ideas on 
this theatre of confusion. 

Italy’s basic problem is that its economy is thriving—its 
gold and dollar reserves are the third highest in the world 
after the United States and west CJermany -but its govern¬ 
ment seems to have, no political will. It has failed to reform the 
uni\'ersity system and the social services. It has even been 
unable to overhaul the mechanism of government so that 
money voted in parliament can actually be spent ; the total 
amount of unspent government funds now amounts to more 
than £3 billion. Cabinet ministers and deputies have become 
prisoners of outmoded laws and old-fashioned concepts based 
on regional interest, regional discrepancies and regional 
prejudices. For all the hopes of a unified slate, Italy remains a 
country of 20 regions unaccustomed to look to Rome for 
much more than spiritual guidance. 

I'he attempt to solve lhe.se problems through a centre-left 
coalition of Uhristian Demof rals, Socialists and Republicans 
has been limping along for five years. The current prime 
minister. Signor Rumor, has pledged his government to 
tackle the problem of an education system which is still based 
on the 1923 reforms, themselves largely drawn from the 1859 
system, when the student population was a tenth of what 
it is now. The government has promised to do away with the 
rule that allows 70 deputies to hold chairs at universities as 
well as .seats in parliament. It has said that it will overhaul 
the judicial system, parts of which have three-year backlogs of 
unheard cases. It has promised to eradicate inequalities in 
salaries between the prosperou.s north and the underdeveloped 
south. And so on. It is quite an agenda. 

Into this arena the communist party stepped last Saturday 
for its congress in Bologna. At the last general election 
in 1966 the communists polled around a quarter of the total 
vote ; they have 177 deputies in parliament out of 630. Not 
for the first time, they arc hoping for a new sort of coalition 
that would bring them into government. 

Signor Longo, the party’s leader, told tlie congress that 
Italy’s present constitution is the communists’ “ point of 
departure.” Fine. But he then called for the reorganisation of 
the state enterprises, which are in practice largely indepen¬ 
dent of government control. It emerged fairly clearly that 
the Italian communist party is .still fundamentally opposed to 
capitalism ; and that, though it proposes to u.se the parlia¬ 
mentary system to win a share of power in a future coalition, 
it would then want to make fundamental changes in the way 
Italy is run. Signor Longo is aiming at the construction in 
Italy of an “ original ” system of government autonomous 
from other socialist countries but presumably sharing many 
of their basic political ideas. 


A good part of Signor Longo’s speech was devoted to 
reform of the party itself ; and it is here that his thesis is 
most stmngly challenged. Signor Luigi Pintor, the 45-year-old 
unofficial leader of those communists who think that Signor 
Longo is too cautious and too bureaucratic, offered a different 
prescription. He claimed that the crisis brought on by the 
recent strikes was an opportunity for revolution. He called 
for an end to the manoeuvring which has been the nonn 
since 1947. He maintained that it is useless and even suicidal 
for the communist party to go on toying with existing 
institutions. He demanded that the party look for an 
“ alternative political reality.” 

Here lies the dilemma of the Italian communists, and their 
greatest weakness. Signor Pintor was repudiated by Signor 
Ingrao, a member of the “ prudent left,” and by Signor 
Amendola, who warned young militants not to allow their 
enthusiasm ” to take precedence over the strategy of the 
working class.” Seizure of power by force was not possible. 
“ Our only road to government lies through .success at the 
polls.” This is the heart of the matter. The party has 
succeeded in keeping its hands clean of the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. But at home it must decide how it Ls 
to attempt its bid for power, and how it is to handle the 
contestatori, tlie militant students, with whom the majority 
of communist voters have little sympathy but who are adding 
a new and disruptive dimension to Italy’s already fragmented 
political system. 

The more aggressive sections of the party arc becoming 
frustrated with their paper strength in opjxxsition, and are 
plainly not satisfied with the efforts of men like Longo, 
Napolitano and Bcrlinguer to achieve their ends by parlia¬ 
mentary means. There are communists in Italy who say 
that Signor Longo’s position is like that of the government 
of Guinea ; he is an ally of the communist world in the 
“ struggle against imperialism,” but nothing more. That, 
plainly, is not enough of a role for many Italian communists. 
But the official party line rejects militancy, and will rely 
more on connections with the organised groups of the left, 
both within parliament and without. The Catholic and 
socialist left must be made to open their doors to the 
communist party. The present unrest in Italy must be 
encouraged in order to demonstrate the incffectivene.s.s of 
” bourgeois ” coalitions ; but it must he done in such a way 
that it does not imperil the communists’ self-portrait as 
guardians of the constitution, and their respc*ctability in the 
eyes of the electorate. 

Thus runs the th<*sis of the party’s leader.*!. They will 
attempt to discredit tlie pre.sent coalition. In attempting to 
achieve their notion of western communism, they may also 
incur the active displeasure of the Ru.s.sian.s. who do not relish 
the idea of a party indepiendent of Moscow. But they have not 
yet brought them.sclves to say that they would co-operate in 
running a basically non-marxist Italy. It is up to the govern¬ 
ment of Signor Rumor to undennine them, instead of being 
ypdermined itself, by putting into operation the administrative 
reforms that Italy so badly needs. 
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Low Tide in Fleet Street 

Lord Rothermere (left) and Mr Murdoch—and everyone else— 
have their work cut out to sell newspapers that the public 
is increasingly reluctant to buy 



Other times, other mores, as traditionalists must have thought 
when they heard the editor of The Times tell the BBC how 
often he seeks the solace of prayer. And when the Guardian 
bought television time to have its most distinguished writer 
hawk its wares. The quality and the popular newspapere 
of Britain arc beginning to change roles. More people than 
ever are buying expensive quality new'spapers, but the cheaper 
mass circulation dailies have found that the last price increase, 
which pushed their prices up to 5d, lost them 721,000 sales in 
12 months (comparing returns for the last haJf of 1968 with 
those for the last half of 1967). 

Even for the qualities, the course of expansion does not 
always run smooth. True, the highest priced daily of them 
all, the Financial Times, which increased its charge by a third 
overnight in July 1967, is now selling 10 per cent more copies 
at 8d than it u$<^ to do at 6d. The Times is still doing nicely, 
if less spectacularly than it did at the outset of its new owner¬ 
ship, with a 14 per cent increase to a new record sale of 
415,000 copies a day ; but this boost to its sales most certainly 
needs to continue, in order to meet its massive losses. 

No such good news for the Guardian, which can only hope 
that its latest facelift (a bolder appearance and Mr 
Alistair C(x>ke in the adverts) may redress its lowest end-of- 
year circulation for some years (268,000). Although the Daily 
Telegraph, which still offers more hard news than anyone 
else and for id less than Lord Thomson will give it to you 
in The Times, did drop 1.5 per cent, nobody in newspapers 
thinks that this first halt for a long time in the Tele graph* s 
growth is a serious blow to its health. It still sells three copies 
for every one of The Times, 

But the situation down among the popular dailies is 
becoming critical. A new low for two papers, the Sun and the 
Daily Mail, was hit during December. The Sun dipped below 
the 1 million mark to 960,000 ; while the shutdown of the 
Edinburgh printing centre of the Daily Mail pushed the 
circulation of this. Lord Rothermere*s principal daily, under 
2 million. The only choice left for the Sun*s owners, Mr 
Hugh Cudlipp’s International Publishing Corporation, seems 
to be that of the date on which to close it. 

The Daily Mail's situation is less precarious. Its sales have 
dropped steadily for the past three years, but it seems reason¬ 
ably likely that they will be back above the 2 million 
point relatively soon. By losing the minute (y0,000 copies) 
difference that printing in Scotland (as well as in London 
and Manchester) meant, the Mails management has saved 
itself a mint, which is already being diverted into improving 
the paper. The American astronauts’ story was one that 
the Mails rivals, including the qualities, would have liked 
for themselves. These rivals, such as the Daily Express and 
the Daily Mirror, have their own problems. Because of the 
across-the-board drop of 721,000 in total popular sales, both 
the Express and the Mirror have been pushed below their own 
circulation defence points. For the first time in over three 
years, fewer than 5 million daily copies of the Mirror have 
been bought lately, while the Express is still failing to regain 
the 4 million sales mark that it last hit in the second half 
of 1966. These round millions in circulation figures are not 
simply prestige symbols. They are basic guides to what adver¬ 
tisers are prepared to pay, or not pay, for a particular 
newspaper’s readership. 

Some expensive things are being done to keep advertisers 


from deserting newspapers for television (which netted more 
than £29 million in advertising revenue, a 10 per cent 
increase, in the last quarter of 1968). Despite the groans of 
journalists, who dislike the early production times and early 
deadlines and consequent absence of late news which it 
requires, more and more colour advertising in daily news¬ 
papers is certain. The profit from colour advertising is no 
greater than from the same space given to old-fashioned, more 
easily printed, black and white advertisements; and journalists 
say ^hat there is urgent need for a switch to processes that can 
print in colour fast enough to give Fleet Street back its old late 
news deadlines. But that would involve a capital expense that 
in the present circumstances no newspaper management 
wants. 

The Times^unday Times is now also well advanced in its 
two-for-the-price-of-onc scheme under which classified 
advertising (c.g. for jobs vacant, etc) in one paper can be 

repeated free in the other. And it is classified ads which the 

popular dailies are now aiming for. Just the same, the 

Sunday Times seems to be at a minor crossroads. Its 

sales arc 70,000 down from the peak of 1,512,000 that they 
reached in early 1967. While the Thomson managers still, 
correctly, regard it as a feat to sell so many copies of a one 
shilling Sunday paper, they must be worried to sec the 
cheaper Sunday Telegraph gaining sales while the Sunday 
Times is losing. The top management still seems to hope 
it can lift sales on the back of the colour supplement; but, 
it may have its job cut out. 

The Australian, Mr Rupert Murdoch, has a similar problem 
with his new acquisition, the News of the World. Probably 
few cabinet ministers pr leaders of industry turn first to the 
News of the World on a Sunday morning (or at least would 
admit to it). But with a current circulation of 6,131,134 and 
an estimated readership of 16.5 million, it enters more than 
one British household in every three ; a penetration, however, 
which is beginning to drop. Those who thought Mr Murdoch 
intended to make no changes after his successful takeover 
battle with Mr Robert Maxwell so far look like being proved 
wrong. No formal plans have been announced, but those 
who have reason to know say that sex in ever more generous 
and suitably shaped dollops is going to be one of the main 
planks for a NoW facelift—^ong with a high-pressure 
advertising team brought lock-stock and barrel from the Sun. 

Even if Mr Murdoch docs try to keep the clock rammed 
back to the days when lusty, busty, restoration romances sold 
more British newspapers than mast journalists care to recall, 
the trend elsewhere is towards a general levelling tip. Part of 
Lord Rothermere’s fight back against those who thought he 
would be forced to merge, with the Daily Express group has 
been the creation of pull-out sections of the Daily Mail. For 
months the first of these, the Money Mail, had not a unit 
trust advertisement to offer its middle-class investors. Suddenly 
the penny has dropped and now the problem is to find the 
news among the ads. It will be ironic if the Money Mail 
.succeeds while The Times Business News continues to ail. 
Similarly there arc still those, and they include owners of 
national newspapers, who doubt the value of giving cut-rate 
subscriptions to students and school children as both The 
Times and the Financial Times do. In December, a total of 
24,753 young people were getting The Times at a discount, 
and 2,241 embryo tycoons, the Financial Times. But readers 
die, no matter how loyal they have been in life, and the 
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problem is to tap each genrralion for fresh ones. Thr Times 
is convinced that it is forrninir its own cacirr of yoiintj readers 
by its discount scheme. 

The shift in readership is having an < ven more s<*i.snn( 
effect in another field of publishiiii^, the wofn<‘n’s ma.c;a/ines. 
The harem of IP(1 piiblu ations is now rlulter<*rl with ageinii; 
mags with sagging circulations. Woman, which once sold 
4 million a week and was selling some '^4 million ev<*n in 
1967, is now down to the j.’, million mark ; the next large.st 
weekly, Woman's Own, has gone below j million from a 11)67 
peak of Jtl million. Althtnigh th<‘ ch<*aj) weeklies hav<* 
generally suffered the biggest drops, evc-n the glo.s.sy monthlies 
ate being hit. C^onde Nast’s Tona/, which iloes not publi.sh it> 


sales figun*s through normal channels, is said to have lost 
circulation ; while \nva, the monthly mother confessor to the 
swinging middle cla-sses, was down from its 1967 peak of 
I to i;-;l>,6i 4 at the end of last year. 

Thus television has been taking botli readers and advertisers 
fr»)m those seetions of the press that purvey what television 
floes best ; and colf)iir television advertising is going to give 
I’l<*et Street an ev<‘n greater beating in a year in which the 
(;<»vernnu-ni is about to launch its fifth or sixth attack on 
consuruci spending. One day, one of these attacks will have 
the iiilcnded results, and it will b<‘ interesting to see who 
weathers it best. Fleet Street’s native-born proprietors, or 
the new' men from f)verseas. 



We've Got What It Takes 

The Moskva, and Russia's other ships in the Mediterranean, can still be 
blown out of the water, as Mr Healey says—but once they get air cover 
they will be a tougher proposition 


This time Mr Denis Healey isn’t wrong, and lii*^ eriiics im . 
They have accused him ol eoinp|,ieencv becauM* he ';avs in 
the latc.st issue of the Ciermaii maga/ine Drr Sffn ^e/ ihai ail 
the Soviet warships in the .Mediterranean eoulcl “ be sunk 
W'ilhin niiriules, before they had vwn a chantc lo fire iheir 
guided missiles.” If these peojjle had read I he full iu touni 
of what Mr Healey has been saying in (ierrnanx, lo die dc lent 
seminar at Munich a foruiiglu ago as well as lo Dn Spu lirl, 
they w'ould have realised tlial he is not at all complaeenl 
about the Nfeditcrrancan. He is now mut li mort- le.tlisfit 
about Ru.ssia’s military stiength than he u.sed t(» be. 

Mr Healey’s fir-st reaction to the invasion ol CJ/et hoslovakia 
did g<*t dangerously clo.se to i,oniplaceney. He insisted that 
the western allianec should base its response to the invasion 
tm its estimate of Russia's |Jolitieal intentions r.illier than on 
what the Rus.sians are militarily capable of doing. It is whal 
the Rus.sians can do, not what he guesses they will do, that 
a minister of defence is chiefly there lo think about. .Mr 
Healey’s speech to th<* Munich sr-rninai shrjwed that he has 
begun to realise this. The change in emphasis is, arlmittediv, 
slight. Mr Healey goes f)n })ointing to the rr rcrif iiu rcitses in 
Britain’s military commitments to I'anope without admitting 
that Britain will not be able lo keep it uj) unless sonuthing 
drjLSlic is done to inifiiove recruiting. He is still M*!iutaril to 
admit that Nalo needs more troops to provide it with gicater 
taclieal mobility in central Kurope and a ihanti' to bloik a 
Russian attack on, say, Scandinavia or (iicece 01 l iirkey. 
Nevertheless, it is fair to say that Mr Healey i> ivm cullivaiing 
his Kuropean garden willi a greater air of re solution. 

Nowhere is this more true than in the .Mediieilaneaii. 
Britain has been one of the leading movt is in ih<- dicisioii 
to have a Nalo S(|uadr'oii on call in (he Meditt'n.uie.'nr, as 
well as the individual allied fkets. It will be r)ne of the main 
c.onlnbutors to the force of leeormaissaiu<• aiiii.ifl that will 
keep watch on the Rll^sian fleet. It has jnri into n vr r'S(' its 
original policy of running down hs own .Mrxlileiranean force. 
From this month onwards Br itain will keep an aircralt-cairic*r. 
a helicopter-carrier or an assault ship almost eonlinuoiisly on 
.station there, complete* with a commandf> force. 

Together with the Ameriian Sixth Fleet, the Italian iiavv 
and aircraft operating from the noiihern shores (»f the 
Mediterranean, this force is peiieclly capable of making 
gooil Mr Healey's t laim and blowing the Ru.ssians out Of 
the water in a mall«‘i of minutes witliout usuig nuclear 
weapon.s. 'Fhe naval balance is veiv much on Nalo's side, 
even if the missile-iMi lying launchc's supplied by Ru.ssia to 
its client states along tin- Neulh Alriean loast are taken into 


account. I lic Russian .ships are sitting ducks until they are 
provided v\itli air cover. 1 he Rus.sians will presumably get 
the air cover in .sooner 01 Inter, perhaps by flying their own 
aircraft liom ha.s<'s in Syria, Fgypt or .Algciia. But so far, 
as .Mr Healey say.s, they have not, and their .ships arc still 
highiv vulru'iahlc. 

But none ol this is the real j>oinl. The main piirpo.se of th( 
Russian fier i in the Medilr iiaiK'an is quite .simply gunboat, or 
lourrlei-gunhoal, diplomacy. It Iuls broken the western 
|)()wers' virtual monopoly. Mr Healey was explicit about this 
at Munir li. Now that there is a si/eable Rii.ssian force in the 
area it would he very much more dilficult for a vvesleni force 
to do v\hal the Americans and th<* ihilish did in the Lebanon 
and Jordan o[)erati(}n in 1956. Bv showing the flag, the Rus¬ 
sians e.xei t |)olilical iiiflu«*nce on neutral and clieiil slates in the 
.Middle l^ast. "I hey mav soon he doing much the same thing 
ill lh<’ Indian Ocean, esjrecially if the Suez canal is reopened. 
This all< iuj)t to .sjiread Russian influence by providing mili- 
lai v and cionornir aid and by establishing tangible syriibols of 
su[)p«)rl in the .sli.ipe of warships is thr* mo.st difficult foini of 
|)ene!ration of all for llu- western powers to counter. They 
tannot hope to le-eslablisli a naval monopoly in the 
.M(‘dil<'iraiu an or to keep Soviet vv.irsliips out of the Indian 
Ocean. What ifiey can do is to demonstrate that if it did 
< orne to a fight the Russians would l«)se. Tliat means main¬ 
taining superior forces in the area. 

I his is now, apparentlv, the aim of Mr Healey’s policy. 
He d(\s<‘rves a pat on the hack, not criticism based upon a 
misreading of what hi* is saying. Until ircently the 
Mediterranean has always loomed large in British strategy. 
In th<‘ early 1960s Britain began to hack away from il.s 
naval commitment there, content to leave the job to the 
Americans and their Sixth Fleet. 'Fhe Americans are still 
the main naval power in the Mediterranean, and will pre¬ 
sumably remain so. But Britain is now doing more to help ; 
and by doing more it will have a correspondingly greater 
influence on the formation of .American policy. 

In the summer, the Russian squadron is made up of 
about 40 vessels Typically, it has a cruiser, a submarine 
depot ship, 8 to 10 destroyers or frigates, 8 to 10 
submarines, 2 to 3 landing ships and 15 auxiliaries. In 
the winter the number comes down to about 30, as a 
few destroyers, submarines and auxiliaries are withdrawn 
to the Black Sea. Last autumn, this squadron was 
temporarily joined by the helicopter-carrier, Moskva, 
deigned for anti-submarine warfare. 
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YOU WOULDN'T ASK A STRANGER TO SHOW YOU THE WAY 


Why not be just as careful with your cargo? . .. . h 

When you're shipping to or from Scandinavia ask the carrier which really 
knovvs th 0 wjiy* 

Choose SAS, the home carrier, which can offer you more flights to Scandinavia 
from more cities of the world on more days of the week than any other. 

SAS gives you one-carrier responsibility all the way, our comprehensive domes¬ 
tic networks ensuring that your shipment will stay with us throughout its air 


journey. , . . * 

No unnecessary expense is incurred by time-consuming roundabout routings 
we know this area intimately! 

SAS has the most up-to-date cargo handling installations and equipment at 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Oslo and Stockholm to speed your goods to and 
from Scandinavia - including Finland. 

Ship Scandinavian to Scandinavia 
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The Hotel Tamenaco is located in a beautiful residential section of Caracas, the 400-room hotel is just 
a short drive from the hustle and bustle of the city’s commercial district. A convention center - 
complete with 5 separate meeting rooms and a ballroom for 1.000 persons ^ will open early this year. 


Here’s one reason why Inter* Continental 
belongs on your business meeting agenda. 

There are 9 others just as good. 

Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That's why so many of them turn to the 
comfort and convenience of lnter*Continental Hotels. 


Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants suit all tastes. Our lounges are, Invariably, 
gathering places for the world's business elite. Meeting rooms? All Inter •Continental Hotbls are 
staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to intimate group sessions. 


And, for all our uniform standards of efficiency, we're experts at maintaining the local atmosphere. 
Knowing how to treat businessmen is our business. For reservations call your travel agent or 
lnter«Continental. 


Here are a few more tips for your business notebook: 

Bogota - Hotel Tequendama 

Santo Domingo - Embajador lnter*Coi1tinental 

Mexico City- Reforma Inter •Continental 

Maracaibo - Hofei Del Lago 

Quito -1 nter • Continental Quito 

San Salvador - El Salvador lnter«Continental 

Barranquilla-EI Prado Inters Continental 

Ponce-lnter*Continental Ponce 

Curagao- Inter• Continental Curagao 


0 


INTERJCONTINENTAL 

HOTELS 

42 Distinctive Holds Around the World 
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THE WORLD 




No warmth between the men, and precious tittle change from the talks 


Do the British even want to 
know? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Wilsorrs plan to look up the Britisii 
garrison in Berlin after his talks in Bunn 
proved in the event to be a timelier 
gesture than he first thought, if com¬ 
paratively still only a modest one. 
President Nixon’s projected descent on 
the four-power city, six days before the 
next west German president is due to 
be elected there next month, is the one 
that really counts in everybody’s eyes. 
The United States, along with Britain 
and France, has made it quite clear that 
it backs Bonn's decision to hold the 
election in west Berlin on March 5th ; 
and that it considers that the cast 
German government is exceeding its 
powers in making arrangements to prevent 
members of the Federal Assembly (the 
electoral college) and their election 
apparatus from using the overland routes 
to Berlin. In fact (if not in theory), 
east German sovereignty is strictly 
limited. The thousand-odd west German 
parliamentarians, their hangers-on and 
the previous balloting papers will all 
reach Berlin by way of the three air 
corridors, over which the east German 


authorities have no say at all. 

l‘he presidential election has already 
been held in Berlin three time.s without 
having provoked any trouble, either 
within the city or beyond. TTie “ provo¬ 
cation ” espied this time by Russian and 
east'German propaganda is a l>ogy of 
their own making. It is composed mainly 
of the 22 obscure right-wing National 
Democrats entitled to vote. These belong 
to the sort of freak minority that can 
be mustered—and tolerated—in any 
healthy demcx:ratic society. As for the 
objection that the Federal Assembly will 
be meeting on the territory of the east 
(Jennan I^mooratic Republic, whait legal 
right, it may be rejoined, have the gov¬ 
ernment and the parliament of the 
Democratic Republic to be established 
in the four-power city ? 

If there is any serious trouble in Berlin 
on March 5th, it will be provoked in all 
probability by the rowdies of the “ extra- 
parliamentary opposition,” an amorphous 
movement conveniently open to all kinds 
of scoffers at the failings of democracy. 
Its leaders have already called on the 


rank and file to prevent the election 
from taking place. 

Tlie western allies’ joint reliability in 
the face of renewed communi.st pressure 
on Berlin was politely singled out by the 
Germans this week as a pretty feather in 
the visiting prime mini.ster’s cap. No 
one was happy that there was precious 
little else tangible to admire. On the eve 
of Mr Wilson’s visit, Professor Arnold 
loynbee could be heard on fierrnan 
television sadly conceding that Britain 

wa. s no longer playing a hero’.s role in 
Kuropc, but one humble to the point of 
l)eing humiliating. There is ample 
evidence of much sympathy in west 
Cierniany for the Briti.sh predicament ; 
and of deep disquiet, l>oth in official and 
unofficial places, at the continuing 
European dilemma and, at the apparent 
imjjotence of statesmanship—above all 
French, (Winan and British statesman¬ 
ship—to overcome it. 

It is by no means clear that Herr 
Kiesinger and Mr Wilson changed 
things for the better this week. Personally, 
they do not warm towards each other at 

all. Yet both they and their respective 
advi.sers were vei7 much at pain.s to 
find ways of circumventing the obstacles 
to British participation in the common 
market. Perhaps the two govenirnenls 
understand each other’.s point of view a 
little better now. But Herr Kiesinger’s 
customary reluctance to commit himself 
in detail seems to have been aggravated 
by thoughts of the Bundestag election 
next autumn, President Nixon’s visit to 

*Bonn on February 26th and his own to 
Paris on March 14th. Mr Wilson’s visit 
was no occasion for decisions. 

In reply to Herr Kiesinger’s a.ssurance 
that Gennany’s r)bject was still Britain’s 
full participation in the common market, 
the prime minister dutifully said that all 
other alternatives were unrealistic, and 
talked of the harm that was being done, 
both politically and p.sychologically, by 
the British people’s di.sappointment at 
their continuing exclusion from Europe. 
There were signs that they were losing 
interest. It would revive only should they 
be offered something concrete. 

Herr Kiesinger’s reply, if reply it was, 
was indirect. He called in three of his 
ministers—Herr Schiller (economics), Herr 
Strauss (finance) and Herr Stoltenberg 
(scientific research)—to survey the present 
state of collaboration between the two 
countries. In one way or another all 
gently insinuated that it would be in 
everybody’s interest were Britain to dispel 
the .suspicion that it was bent more on 
taking than on giving. They talked about 
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the whole range of possible items of 
European collaboration, including the 
highly controversial scheme for a joint 
Anglo-Dutch-German gas centrifuge pro¬ 
ject in the nuclear field. It pleased the 
Germans that Mr Wilson repeated what 
he had said in the House of Commons, 
that he considered the gas centifnige 
project to be consistent with existing inter¬ 
national commitments. But the business 
of who takes and who gives is at the core 
of all these matters. Thursday's com¬ 
munique recorded no breakthrough to 
agreement anywhere. 

On the morning of the day on which 
the prime minister arrived in Bonn, a Lon¬ 
don newspaper of repute, The Times, told 
its readers chat a little-known person called 
Dr Herbert Weichmann, as acting presi¬ 
dent, would be entertaining Mr Wilson 
to lunch. 'Frue. But The Times went on to 
say (not through its Bonn correspondent) 
that Herr Weichmann was officiating 
because President Lubke had resigned. 
Quite untrue ; and in the circumstances 
a resounding brick. Herr Liibke has not 
resigned. He is in Africa, and Herr 
Weichmann, who is the president of the 
Bundesrat and the governing mayor of 
the city of Hamburg, is representing 
him during his ab.sence. No national 
newspaper on the continent would make 
such a mistake. It is time that someone 
should say that this kind of condescend¬ 
ing Ignorance about Germany—.so often 
expressed in the British press—is one 
of the major cau.ses of Anglo-G. ..lan 
misunderstanding. 

Israel 

Israels decision to go ahead and colonise 
parts of the occupied territories may be 
a pre-emptive strike at the proposed 
efforts by America, Russia, Britain and 
France to find a joint line of action to 
end the Middle East crisis. It may well 
define the area from which Israel might 
withdraw, given a peace settlement : an 
area that probably falls short of any 
compromise acceptable to all four powers 
—let alone to Egypt, Jordan and the 
Palestinians, 

Good neighbours, 
one day 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

By telling a Newsweek interviewer that 
Israel didn't want "any part of the 
settled area of the West Bank," Mr Es'hkol 
has created a furore within his coalition 
cabinet. The right-wing Gahal party was 
to decide on Thursday evening whether 
it would break away from the government. 
Although the government is made up of 
widely disparate elements who disagree on 
long-term issues, it has, since the June 
1967 war, been held together by Hie 
hard immediate facts of Israel’s present 
situation. If Gahal breaks aw'ay, Israel 
will have an opposition, and one 
uninhibited by collective ^espon^!ibility, on 
the eve of its election campaign. 
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The quarrel is, in fact, largely artihcial. 
Mr Eshkol was merely taking a step 
further the •coUective view of most of his 
munisters of wha't might happen in the 
hypothetical eventuality of peace. It is no 
secret that Israel does not want to take 
over the densely populated parts of the 
West Bank (“settled” in Mr Eshkol’s 
jp' with all the demographic problems 
tnat thi^ -voi ! 1 But all such state- 

men la iiave little practical application at 
a time when peace is a will-o'-the-wisp. 

Mr Eshkol’s strength lies in his ability 
to draw opposing forces together by a 
cunning mtutture ^ concessions. His inter¬ 
view with Newsweek was in answer to 
a similar interview with President Nasser 
published the preceding week. But he may 
have been using it as an image-improving 
exercise to counter the leaked information 
puhlii^hed by Time on February 7th. 

The aitide in Time reported a vital 
and so far secret deais^ion of the cabinet 
to set up new fortified settlements in the 
West Bank and Sinai. According to Time, 
20 settlements are to be established on the 
high ground overlooking the Jordan river 
(three of them already exist) and ten 
settlements in north-eastern Sinai (one 
already exists). In addition, three new 
towns are to be created : one at Sharm 
el Sheikh, one between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and one east of Hebron. 

Setdements are indeed being created 
and more are planned. Along the Jordan 
river and the Dead Sea they are, in the 
first phase, fortified army settlements ; on 
the Golan Heights and in the Rafah 
region (on the border of the Gaza strip 
and Sinai) colonisation has reached the 
point of full-scale uiban planning. In 
effect, the.se new settlements and towns are 
the operative part of the plan long ago 
put forward by Mr Yigal Allon. This 
envisaged a widt Israeli security belt along 
the Jordan river encircling, with Israel 
proper, an i.dand of Arabs. 

As the Israelis see it, there is no neces¬ 
sary incompatibility behvlen the decision 
to colonise and Mr Eshkol's disclaimer to 
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the "settled” areas of the West Bank. 
Mr Eshkol emphasised that the Jordan 
river must become “ a security border for 
Israeli With all that that implies.” Mr 
Dayan, the defence minister, has 
repeatedly postulated Israeli-Arab co¬ 
existence and economic symbiosis (not 
integration, he insists) in areas of the West 
Bank such as Hebron. It is argued that 
even if Israelis setde there, this does not 
necessitate Israeli sovereignty. Following 
this idealist line of thought, the settle¬ 
ments might, if the territoj^ were one day 
returned to Arab sovereignty, be pilot 
schemes for an exercise in “ neigh¬ 
bourliness.” Even with peace remote, the 
pilot schemes could start the good work. 

Bad neighbours, 
now 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The upsurge of popular resistance in the 
West Bank has intimuced a new element 
in the Middle East situation which may 
prove to be more significant than the 
many acts of sabotage claimed by the 
Arab commandos. There is, of course, a 
close connection between the acts of 
sabotage and the demonstrations by school¬ 
girls whose cdumsy handling by Israeli 
soldiers triggered off a week of rioting and 
protest in most of the West Bank towns. 
The schoolgirl demonaftradons in Gaza had 
begun in protest against the trial and con¬ 
viction for subversion of three Gaza 
women—two students and a teacher—and 
it is clear that the .sympathies of most 
Gazans were with the accused women, 
whether or not they were guilty. No 
attempt .seems to have been made either 
by teachers, or the Gaza municipality, to 
stop the schoolgirls from provoking the 
Israeli soldiers who indicted more than 
90 injuries when they eventually moved in 
to break up the riots. 

The battle of Gaza may be the turning 
point at which Palestinian resistance 
moves into a more active phase. 'Fhe 
attack on “defenceless children,” as the 
Arabs universally .saw them, might have 
been brilliantly calculated to rouse the 
Arabs under occupation to demonstrate 
more actively their opposition to Israeli 
rule. Indeed, the Israelis claim the girls 
were put up to the demonstrations by the 
local resistance leadership. Whether or not 
this is so, the Israelis appear to have 
reacted with violenc^e out of all proportion 
to the provocation. The riots have suc¬ 
ceeded in shattering for many West Bank 
Arabs the myth of Israel's ability to 
contain civilian resistance. 

ITiough verbal sympathy for the 
guerrillas among West Bank Arabs is 
widespread, few people had had much 
confidence in their ability to dislodge the 
Israelis. Certainly they have succeeded in 
keeping the Israeli army busy on the 
cease fire lines with Jordan, but, with 
the exception of Gaza, within the occupied 
areas there- has been little evidence of 
the active resistance proclaimed in the 
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Arab press and radio. In the West Bank, 
the most tangible signs tended to he the 
frequent arrests and occasional deporta¬ 
tions of suspects. Apart from towns 
bordering on the ceasefire line such as 
Jericho, Israel’s military presence on the 
West Bank has been quite discreet. 

Life in the West Bank is not intoler¬ 
able. The exodus during and since the 
June war of about 200,000 of its inhabi¬ 
tants, most of whom were refugees from 
the 1948 war, has helped to ease the 
employment situation, while several thou¬ 
sand Arabs can do seasonal work for 
higher wages inside Israel. Admittedly, 
farmers on the ceasefire lines have been 
badly hit, and businessmen have suffered 
from die high import taxes imposed by 
Israel to protect its own manufacturers. 
Arabs also complain of irksome bureau¬ 
cratic and security measures. But many of 
these had existed under the Jordanian 
regime. Much of the local administration, 
in any case, is in the hands of the local 
Arab authorities. 

Above all, the policy of “ open bridges 
for traffic with Jordan enabled the We.st 
Hank to continue a “ nonnal economic 
existence, though at a much reduced rate. 
A measure of understanding grew up 
hetween the Israeli authorities arid West 
Hankeis, at least on the surface. Even 
the shooting matches across the Jordan 
are not allowed, as a rule, to disturb the 
traffic ; they have to wait until 2 pm, 
when the bridges close. 

7 'hc weakne.ss in this rosy picture, from 
the Israeli point of view, is Gaza. There 
the economic outlets are fewer. 'The 
concentration of former refugees remains 
very high (about 25o,(i<)<) in a total popu¬ 
lation of ;{oo,()Oo). Hie town itself suf¬ 
fered a .slump after the withdrawal of 
Egyptian and United Nations patronage. 
Under the Egyptian regime, Ga/a mer¬ 
chants had been allowed to import coiii- 
inodities unobtainable in Egypt itself, and 
Egyptians were usefully permitted to 
come and spend a small foreign currency 
allowance in Gaza. 'Eherc was also a 
vigorous black market. Unlike the Jordan 
regime in the West Bank, Palestinian 
nationali.st sentiment was allowed to 
flouri.sh in Gaza and was even encouraged 
at times for political reasons. Thus 
Palestinians were able to preserve their 
.sense of national identity to a greater 
extent than in Jordan. 

There is no evidence tliat the Egypt¬ 
ians ever taught the Gaza population 
techniques of passive resistance. The 
initiative .seems to have come entirely 
from the Gazans themselves. As in their 
dealings with terrorism mounted extern¬ 
ally, the Israelis’ policy has been one of 
massive rcpri.sal for every act of sabotage. 
On one occasion more than a hundred 
people were arrested after a single inci¬ 
dent. Shopkeepers have complained of 
being forced to close down their businesses 
becau.se they failed to denounce acts of 
sabotage committed near their premises. 

Israeli military spokesmen stalwartly 
deny that such measures are counter¬ 
productive. What has now happened 
in the West Bank, however, suggests that 
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they arc. Despite the continuing deadlock 
between Israel and the Arab states, the 
high prestige enjoyed by resistance 
fighters” in the Arab world and, above 
all, unpopular Israeli measures, such as 
the annexation and expropriation of land 
in Jerusalem, the West Bank has been 
comparatively calm—until the present 
escalation in Gaza. 

Pakistan 

This old soldier 
may fade away 


In Pakistan anti-governinciit riots have 
now caused at least a hundred deaths, 
and may yet bring down President Ayub 
Khan’s government, riie trouble was 
set off by student demonslrations more 
than three month.s ago, but the situation 
has been inflammable for some time. 

Since the war with India in iq63, 
President Ayub Khan has become 
increasingly remote. Pakistan’s system of 
“basic democracy”—in which 120,000 
members of urfian and rural councils 
elect the president and the legislature— 
has given the government a sure 
majority. But it has loft the president 
increasingly out of touch with public 
opinion in the cities, where it matters, 
'riic state of emergency which was 
impe^sed in 1963 is .still in force, and 
Pn‘siclcnt Ayub has used it to suppress 
almost all criticism. This did not prevent 
a storm of protest in November, when 
the government derationed sugar even 
though a shortage had trebled its price. 

President Ayub has ruled Pakistan for 
ten years, and has given it stability and 
a remarkable degree of economic growth, 
at least in its western part. But, as in 
France last May, prosperity and stability 
suddenly no longer seem enough. The 
president has now been forced into 
accepting talks with the oppo.sition. The 
Democratic Action Committee, which 
contain.s most of the opposition groups, 
is demanding universal suffrage, the 
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relea.se of all political prisoners, tlie 
ending of the state of emergency and 
wider powers for the provincial asseml)lie.s. 
It has threatened to launch a mass civil 
disobedience campaign and to prevent 
next year’s elections from taking place 
unless its demands are met. It has already 
called one nation-wide strike, and another 
is scheduled for next week. 

Until recently, the president has always 
treated tlie opposition with a certain 
guullist hauteur. But on January' 29th 
he agreed to meet “ repre.sentatives of 
responsible oppo.sition parlies.” The 
opposition rejected the qualification, and 
.said that all parties should take part. 
It may be that President Ayub was trying 
to e.xclude the People’s party, led by his 
former foreign mini.ster, Mr Bhutto, and 
the .Awanii group with its pro-Moscow 
and pro-Peking factions. Mr Bhutn^ is 
at present under house arrest, and the 
leader of the pro-Peking section of the 
Awami League is awaiting trial on charges 
of con.spiiing with India to overthrow the 
government of East Pakistan. 

Last week the president conceded the 
opposition’s point, and agreed that all its 
groups should meet him ()n February 
17th. He has also hinted that the state 
of emergency will end .soon. But the.se con¬ 
cessions have, predictably led the oppo¬ 
sition to ask for more. 

The opposition’.s trouble is that it is 
not united on tactics, and there is even 
less chance that it can agree on policy. 
The Democratic Action Committee is 
held together chiefly by the desire to get 
Ayub out. But many of its meml)ers have 
been irritated by Mr Bhutto ; there are 
the usual tensions l)etwecn moderates and 
extremists ; and the radical students, 
who form the core of Mr Bhutto's 
support, have threatened to abandon the 
opposition if it makes any concessions. 

There is also the regional division. Mr 
Bhutto, who behaves like .some mirror- 
image Krishna Menon, is not popular in 
the eastern half of the country. The 
Awami League has little backing in the 
west. Perhaps the only person wlio could 
get out a large opposition vote in both 
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rejourns is Air Marshal Asghai Khan, 
who IS not lied to any party and ofFers 
inurh the same sort of image, as Ayuh 
Khan himself ofTered ten years ago. 
'I’here are already signs of division within 
the Democratic Action C'ommittee. The 
Awami group has demanded that the 
(■(Jiispiracy charges against its leader 
should he dropjjed before talks start. 
Pre.sideiit Ayuh has asked his generals to 
agree to thi.s, hut they may well refuse 
(as Ayuh perhaps intends that they 
should). If they do, the is.sue could split 
the opposition. 

rhe next question is whether the 
president really will meet the opposition 
leaders on February 17th, anil if so 
wliether they can possibly come to any 
.sort of understanding. If they cannot, the 
army may decide that stable government 
undei President A\uh is iinpo.s.sible and 
shift Its support to Air Marshal A.sghai 
Khan or even the present commander-in- 
ihief, (ieiieial Vahya. If the army con¬ 
tinues to hack rVesident Ayuh, he should 
survive. 1‘A’en if he docs not, the odds arc 
that he will he rcjilaced hv another 
military man. 

India 


Big local difficulty 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India'.s mid-term election has given the 
Clongress party yet another hard blow, 
rhe parly had alieadv lost West Bengal 
and Punjab in 11)67 , this time it failed 
to .seeure its place in these states as the 
hugest single party. In Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh (the other two .states involved in 
this election) it may hni.sh up marginally 
better than two years ago. But despite 
Its considerable lead over other parties, 
it is unlikely to he able to offer stable 
government by itself. In Uttar Pradesh a 
coalition may be feasible ; Bihar looks like 
remaining as ungovernable as after 1967. 

With the communist-led United Front 
now triumphantly back in office in West 
Bengal, Mrs (iandhi is in for trouble. 
She may have almost as much of a prob¬ 
lem with Punjab, wiiere Akali Dal (the 
Sikh party) is back in much greater 
strength at the head of an alliance with 
the Hindu party, Jana Sangh. Both 
governments have old scores to .settle. 

Congrc.ss is not the only parly to have 
taken a knock at this election. 7 'he left- 
wing parties have lost ground cver^'where 
except in West Bengal. The communists 
have taken a hashing in Uttar Pradesh 
and Punjab. Jana Sangh has lost lieavily 
in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab but looks 
like making .some gains in Bihar. 

Hie striking new trend in this election 
is the shift of loyalties from national 
parties to regional parties. 'Phis is evident 
from the lug gains made by Akali Dal 
in Punjab and by Bharatiya KraiUi Dal, 
the party of local Ca>ngre.s.s di£^ents, in 
Uttar Pradc.sh. Bihar would i|HB|ta|)ly be 
lietter off if it had one local p 9 !^instead 
of so many. ‘ 
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Australia 

A strong man 
walks upstairs 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 
Sir Paul Hasluck liecomcs Australian 
governor-general at a lime when the 
foreign policy for which he has been res¬ 
ponsible is at something of a turning- 
point. Everyone agrees he will be a good 
governor-general. He has dignity, brains 
and the power to e.xpress himself. He i.s 
also a stickler for the right priuedure 
and may give the government of which 
he was so recently a member a few 
surprises if it ever looks like flouting the 
constitution. He was runner-up to Mr 
John (iorton to .succeed Mr Harold Holt 
as prime minister a year ago ; now', as 
an older man than Mr Gorton, he is 
said to have no wish either to intrigue 
against him or to .serve fur long under 
him. 'Fhe governor-generalship is an 
obvious answer. London and Washington 
were mentioned a.s others. But Canberra 
suits Sir Paul ; he already keeps a horse 
across the road from (lovernment House ; 
and he will have time to write some more 
history on the quiet, perhaps even some 
more poems. 

He has been a very able minister for 
external affairs. His department writhed 
under his condemnation of any sloppincss 
of cxpre.ssion or neglect of precedent. He 
was especially stern on any official 
who .seemed to be usurping the minister's 
I>olicymaking function. His own policy 
was constant and unmovingly faithful 
support of the United States over 
Vietnam and practical help for Asian 
countries which showed that they could 
live up to their promises. Now that he 
is going there may well lx; considerable 
changes. His succe.s.sior, Mr (iordon Frceth, 
is a worthy politician but lias shown none 
of Sir Paul’s knowledge or sp)ccial strength 
of character. He owes his rise in the 
cabinet to the fact that the prime minister 
chose him and he is from Western 
Australia ; he has no particular line on 
foreign policy. 

If, as is often suggested, the prime 
minister wants to 'modify the policy of 
Australian fomard defence in A.sia, 
e.specially in re.spect of Vietnam and 
Malaysia, then the replacement of Sir 
Paul by Mr Frceth will make this easier. 
'I’he master-mind of the Democratic 
Labour party, Mr Santamaha, whose 
sources of information are often good, has 
made this point with some emphasis. The 
pre.sent indication is that Mr Freeth will 
do what Mr (forton tells him and his 
departmental officers advise ; the system 
being what it U in Canberra, these two 
forms of instruction will probably 
coincide. There will be opposition from 
sections of the defence department, 
especially its minister, Mr Allan Fairhall ; 
but there arc rumours that he may be 
on his travels t<K», [x^rhaps to somewhere 
farther away than Gawemment Hou.se 
in Canberra. 
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Steiner, who stuck it longer than most 


Biafra 

Soldiers of fortune 
or paper tigers? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Mercenaries, have played a big part in 
the war between Nigeria and Biafra. 
\’ery little has appeared about their 
activities in Nigeria, because the govern¬ 
ment allows little press coverage of the 
fighting. Most of the foreigners working 
for the federal government have in fact 
been technical a.ssi.slants w'lK»se role lias 
Ijeen to help with training and technical 
seiviccs well beiiind the lines. 

In Biafra journalists have lieen able to 
operate much more freely. Moreover, the 
land llie Ihos hold is 90 miles long and 
;jo miles across at its widest point, so the 
Biafrans have not been able to cover up 
the fact that they have employed .several 
gixiups of European mercenarie.s. 'Fhey 
decided not even to try to hide them. 
But the mercenaries’ performance has 
done nothing to strengthen their reputa¬ 
tion for tough, efficient and decisive 
action. Their contribution to the Biafraii 
war effort has Ijcen marginal, and thev 
have cost a great deal of money. 

Colonel Ojukwu first came under pres¬ 
sure to employ a selected group of merce¬ 
naries a.s advisers and training officers in 
the winter of 1967. Many of his advi.sers 
opposed the scheme, which they thought 
would finally destroy Biafra's reputation 
among African nationalists and in the 
Organisation of African Ihiity. After an 
unproductive visit from Major Mike 
Hoare, Colonel Ojukwu finally decided to 
take on 50 men under the command of 
the Frenchman Roger Faulkes. It was a 
chastening experience. I'hey demanded 
six months’ salary in advance and refused 
to fight witliout a large number of new 
WTcipoiis. .All in all, the deal cost close to 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

After a long delay, the group was sent 
to fight in the Cialaiiar area shortly after 
the Nigerians had captured the port there. 
'I’hey stuck it for two weeks. After being 
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COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


outflanked, however, they retreated, ran 
into a Nigerian anihush and lust five men. 
rhat was the end; a few days later they 
were gone. Some people claim that their 
withdrawal was the result of a political 
decision taken in Paris. Others say they 
just lost their ner\'e. I'he official explana¬ 
tion was that some of the wea|xjns they 
had been promised did not arrive (which 
was line) and that this technical breach 
of contract was used as an excuse to with¬ 
draw. Although they liad cost him a lot, 
Colonel Ojukwu was glad to see them go 
becau.se they had been liired against his 
lietter judgment, 

I’our of the Faulkes group dei'ided to 
stay, although their .salaries for the next 
five months had already been paid into 
their accounts in liuiope. 'I'he Biafrans 
accepted their offer with surprised grati¬ 
tude. It ma\ be .significant that none of the 
four was French. Rolf Steiner is 
(fCrman, (ieorgio Norbiatti was Italian, 
Faffy Williams is Wel.sh and there was 
an Fnglisbman known as Bert. 

Fiacli of them fonned and trained a 
company of men specialising in infiltra¬ 
tion, demolition, salMitage and ambushes. 
Later the.se men became the nucleus of 
the 4tli C«oiniiiando Brigade of tlie Biafran 


army. But by the middle of May the 
Italian had been killed in-action, and the 
Fnglishnian had decided tp leave. Steiner 
recruited and trained commando 

brigade single-handed. La|er this brigade 
was taken off its behind-tli^-lines role and 
lK*caiiie a unit of shtK'k bxiops to meet 
increasing Nigerian pressule. The Welsh¬ 
man, 'Faffy Williams, wluj had been on 
leave, i-eturncd to help Skeiner in July. 

In August another French gmup of 
15 men was hired to take o^er the behind- 
the-lines work which Steinelr s commandos 
had been doing ; meanwhile Steiner him¬ 
self was ordered to expand Jthe commando 
brigade into a division witlrthree brigades. 
But after the Nigerians had captured 
Owerri and Okigwi in Septtrnljci, the new 
French group decided to gift out. Colonel 
Ojukwu meticulously paic) them up to 
the last penny and let thehi leave ; they 
warned all tho.se staying heliind that they 
were mad and that Biafia wa^ finished. 

Fhe plan for the divisiui) under Steinei 
also C()ll.i|;sed. When he returned Iruiii his 
leave in Oc luher he brought aimthei ten 
mercenaries with him, but in Ncwenibei 
the strain began to tell and be was sent 
home via Lilireville in (lahon. Six of his 
new mercenaries left with him : tlie 


lemaining four agreed to stay on under 
I’affy Williams. 

Fhe Biafrans .signed on just over 80 
European soldiers altogether, but only 
11 of them were involved in the 
fighting for more than a month. Rolf 
Steiner sers^ed one complete six-month 
engagement. 'Faffy Williams, who served 
for two months, was one of the few mercen¬ 
aries who were much use to the Biafrans. 
He ran tlie actual operations in Steiners 
lirigadr while Steiner hiin.self did the 
planning. Unlike .some of the others, 
Williams regard.s it as a point of lionour 
to stand by anyone with whom he has 
signed a contract. 

Biafra wa.s a testing ground for the 
mercenaries, since they were outgunned 
and outnumbered. When they were there, 
the Nigerians had 20 guns for eveiy one 
on the Biafran side. Biafra's experience 
with the mercenaries has not gone 
nrinuticed in Africa. It is true that a 
do/en hrst-class professional and experi¬ 
enced .suldiers can make an enormous 
difference to an African army if they arc 
reasonalilN well equipfied and can train 
their own men. But it may be that the 
day of the adventurer in uniform .slowly 
ruining lu an end. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Three men 

in a stationary boat 


Ml Kosygin is back at bis job. On Febru¬ 
ary 7th Pravda duly informed the world 
that be had gone with Mr Brezhnev to 
Mo.scow’s Kiev station to greet the 
Hungarian leader, Mr Kadar. I’he per¬ 
sistent rumours about the Soviet prime 


niini.ster’s disinis.sal have thus been 
stopped for a while. But speculation 
about a crisis within tlie Russian leader¬ 
ship will go on, because it was fed by 
something deeper than Mr Kosygin’s 
absence from public view siice December 


20th. 'Fhe signs of a hidden stniggle have 
become unmistakable. 

The signs have been many, although 
not all of them have been clear. 'Fhe 
mysterious a.ssas.sinatiun attenijit during 
the cosmonauts' jiaradc in Moscow on 
January 22nd is still slirondcd in 
secrecy ; in the present .suspicious mood 
it immediately RMiiindcd (|uite a lot of 
^jec^plc 111 Russia of llic murder of Kirov 
in ].eningrad in 1934, which .set off the 
wave of stalinist purges. 'Fhe insistence 
in the party press on “ the leninist prin¬ 
ciple of collective leadership ” raises the 
question whether the prime minister, or 
the party's general secretary, is being 
indirectly accu.sed of trying U> be more 
than primus inter pares. The .several 
recent attempts to rehabilitate Stalin's 
record during the war are easier tfi 
interpret. Together with die attacks 
against liberal writers, they arc plainly 
part of the conserv'ativc.s' efforts to j>revent 
any dangerous monkeying about with the 
existing system of guverniiient. 

It is more than four >ears since Mr 
Khrushchev fell, and the key jolis are .still 
in the hands of the same three men—Mi 
Brezhnev as general secretary of the party, 
Mr Ko.sygin as prime minister and Mr 
Podgomy as president—who certainly did 
not always think alike. The pushing 
Mr Shelepin, whose rise was checked at 
one stage, is still an influential member of 
the politburo. Improbably, the same men 
have .survived not only their own dis- 
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sensions but also tlie wear and tear of time. 

1 'lie treatment of Stalin is, in a curious 
way, a good guide to the temper of Soviet 
political life, T hat Soviet marshals and a 
veteran aircraft designer should in their 
memoirs stress the imptirlant part plaved 
by Stalin during the war, or that the 
party’s theoretical organ Kummunist 
should criticise those who ridiculed 
his record, is perliaps to he expected. 
But l>ehind Stalin the man .stands 
Stalinism as a system of rule. Mr Klirush- 
chev passionately attacked the niun, 
but would not, or could not, really attack 
the .system. Yet this was the logical sequel 
to his indictment, and at lea.st some 
foreign comllluni.^ts, like the late Palmiro 
'roghatti, did ask the obvious question. 
What was wrong with *i society which 
could produce .such a ruler ? J'or thou¬ 
sands and thou.saiids of Soviet officials thi.s 
question was not of histone interest only. 
It was a diiecl threat to their pow'er and 
even their jobs. J hat is why they feel 
Kifer wlien Stalin, if not put liack on his 
pedestal, is .it least not subject to attack. 

'I'hc emphasis on “ Icnmist norms ’’ of 
collective leatlership is more puz/ling. 
It IS undouhtediv part of a campaign, 
since the original article in I'arty Lift 
was followed hv similar liiiits in othei 
papers. Mr Kosygin and his managerial 
reform (oiild he the target, hut so could 
Mr Hie/.hnev and the mannei in which 
the detisioii to invade Czechoslovakia was 
taken. It was first approved by an 
enlarged .session of the pohtbuio and only 
iiiin h later, in November, was it endorsed 
by the central committee. It is as if Mr 
Wil.son, ill a matter neeihng the approval 
of the parliamentary l.al)our party, con¬ 
tented liimself with inviting other meiii- 
l>ers of tlie government to an enlarged 
caliinet meeting. 

riic troulile about C/echoslovakia is 
that it still hangs over the heads of the 
Soviet le.ideis. I'he battle in Prague 
between liberals and conservatives is 
still far from Settled. As his speech 
on Tuesday showed, Mr Dubcck is still 
capable of hitting back and reaffirming 
bis countiy’s right to follow its own path 
to socialism. The invasion had a logic of 
its own, though it is not certain that all 
the Russian leaders would he ready to 
follow it consistent!\ should new difficul¬ 
ties aiisp. 'I'he way in which the situation 
inside C/.echoslovakia should be handled 
is only one possible lione of contention. 

More imjx>rtant is the impact of the 
0 .ech crisis on the shaping of internal 
polic). I rom the Kiemlin’s point of view 
the conduct of foreign policy need not be 
affected. The C^zecli affair did not put 
a slop to its hopes of coexistence. Indeed, 
the main o^hstacle in this field, the war in 
V'ietnani, now l(K)ks less difficult to clear 
away than at any time in the last four 
years. It w'ould not be surprising if, after 
some t)relinHnarv skirmishes, the men in 
ihe Kiemhn tried to do some serious 
iMigainiiig with the new American 
Admiiii.slralion. .And the hostile reaction 
of many foreign comiiiuiiist partie.s to 
the imasion was doubtless expected and 
discounted in advance. 
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It IS in Ku.ssia itself that the impact 
of the crisis is likely to prove strongest and 
most lasting. How can Mr Kosygin—even 
hack fiT>m holiday—and his managerial 
followers show zeal in carrying out the 
economic refor.ri, when they know that 
only a thin line .separates the tolerated 
Liberman creed from the Ota Sik heresy ? 
Ihe Russian .eaders must have learnt 
from the course of events in Czechoslovakia 
that if you seriously start reforming a 
country’s economy other people get 
involved ; not only students who start 
talking about freedom, but workers who 
begin to think that they tan exercise 
real influence tlirough their trade union.s. 

i hese are dangerous developments, and 
they help to explain why these three 
unhappy men still cling together. But how 
long can the deadlocked leaders go on 
ruling without a jxilicy and without a 
clear purpose ? Probably longer than one 
assumes, if they manage to maintain a 
.slow but steady rise in the standard (.»f 
living. Before the crisis hreak.s, there will 
have to he a formidable build-up of the 
pres.sures outside the Kremlin’s walls. 

Jugoslavia and Rumania 

We'll stick 
to our guns 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

According to Jugoslav sources, the recent 
talks between President 'Pito and President 
Ccausescu of Kumamia were largely con¬ 
cerned wit'll defence problems, although 
there was no mention of defence in tlie 
brief communique issued after their meet¬ 
ing in Bucharest. The two countries, which 
are both worried by Russian behaviour, 
are .said to have jointly decided to 
strengthen tlieir defences. Little is yet 
known about how this joint [wlicy will 
operate, but presumably there will be 
regular consultations and exchanges on 
military que.stions. 

Last week’s rep<?rt frt>in Bucharest that 
there would iifter all be no Warsaw pact 
manoeuvres on Rumanian soil this spring 
cannot be corfirmed' But the Rumanians 
have certainly been insis'ting that Warsaw 
pact inanoejvTes can be held on 
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Rumanian soil only on certain guaranteed 
conditions. They have demanded that 
they should he given, in advance, precise 
details alxiut which units would be in¬ 
volved, the exact*duration of the mano¬ 
euvres and the final date for the with¬ 
drawal of all foreign troops. In a speech 
in Bucharest on I'ebruary 5th, Mr 
Ceausescu attacked the practice of hold¬ 
ing joint military exercises near the 
borders of other countries. He was osten- 
.sibly referring to the Nato manoeuvres in 
west C.>erniany, but his audience would 
have understood perfectly well that he 
was really addressing his remarks to 
Moscow. 

In the same speech Mr Ceausescu again 
strongly attacked the Brezhnev doctrine 
of “ limited sovereignty.” Rumanian dip¬ 
lomats have lieen uncoiiiinonly active in 
Moscow and other ea.st European capitals 
in recent weeks ; they are believed to have 
been advocating resistance to the Russian 
scheme for a supranational military com¬ 
mand which would decide the details of 
the disposition, withdrawal and logistics 
of troops stationed outside their own 
country'. ITris would add up to a degree 
of integration that would severely limit 
national sovereignty. 'Phe Russians have 
been prc.ssiiig hard for a Warsaw pact 
sumi;ii't meeting, whicii would presumably 
approve their plans for greater military 
integration, but no date has yet been 
announced. 

In the circumstances, it would not be 
surprising if Bucharest and Belgrade had 
decided on some informal consultauions 
on defence matters. As President Tito 
wryly observed recently, Jugoslav defence 
plans have always h'ithert<.» been based on 
th(' as.sumption, now proved wrong, that 
an attack would come solely from the 
west. A leading Zagreb paper coniinented 
last weck“~in an editorial which was held 
for governiiieiii appmval—that a policy 
of force i.s increasingly iniposiing itself in 
the .settlement of international problems. 

On T uesday the Jugoslav federal parlia¬ 
ment passed the new defence law whicli 
makes every man and many women 
liable for training and turns Jugoslavia 
into the first European country to prepare 
in peacetime for full-scale guerrilla war. 
The Jugoslavs are also preparing an 
emergency law which will authorise the 
use of widespread powers of detention in 
case of emergency, lli'is law -is directed 
primarily against Russia’s friends. 

Last week President Tito told journalists 
in Belgrade that the Jugosflav press was 
no^t responding vigorously enough to ail 
the attacks on Jugoslavia in the east 
European press. Referring to his govern¬ 
ment’s attitude to the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, he said, “ We will not 
give in and we will firmly stand by what 
we said.” After what had happened to a 
friendly country, 'iit was only natural that 
the Jugoslavs should look to their defences. 
In view of the united front presented by 
Jugoslavia and Rumania, it remains to be 
seen how far Moscow is prepared to push 
its plans for the intimidation of south¬ 
east Europe. 
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Hawker SHdeley dtosels go 
down to the sea in ships... 


Hawker Siddeley klectrlc motors 
make good saHoii too. 

Hawker Siddeley medium-speed diesels are in ser- wojld-wide duty in many capacities, from providing 
vice on the high seas today from Hong Kong to po\ter for bilge pumps to keeping ventilating fans 
Norway. Powering a range of vessels from bulk car- tuniing □ Hawker Siddeley Group also erects and 
riers to lifeboats. But that's just a part of the story, eqijjps power stations. In fact, its engineering index 
Hawker Siddeley builds many-purpose diesels from listia vast range of essential products and services. 
1-5 bhp to 8,500 bhp □ Hawker Siddeley electric Th4’s what makes this a world-size industrial 
motors help keep everything shipshape, too.They do grojip earning about £1 million a day. 

I 

I^HAWKER SIDDELEY GtlOUP 

18 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. LONDON S.W.1.01-830 2094 

Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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FREE! JAls 
contact booklet 
for exporters to the 
Far East 

Japan Air Lines has compiled 
a booklet which lists all those 
organisations that can help the 
British businessman assess 
the opportunities of exporting 
to Japan and the Far East. 
All the relevant departments 
of the Board of Trade are 
included, together with 
names and addresses of every British and foreign govern¬ 
ment and commercial facility which can supply informa¬ 
tion and advice. Compact, concise and very helpful 
Tick the box in the coupon below for your free copy o' 
J AL's new Businessman's Guide to Far East Export. 



JAL’s new Name-card Service 

will get youi Japanese business trip off 
to a good start! It's polite and good busi¬ 
ness to have your cards printed in both 
Japanese and English ready for your next business trit 
to Tokyo. Japan Air Lines now offers this service t« 
everyone going to Japan—at a very modest cost.Tick th; 
box and we'll send you full details. 



JAL’s Businessman’s 
sGuide to Japan 





56-page, pocket 
size digest of all 
the information a 
businessman 
mightneedonhis 
____ trip to Japan. It 
covers Japanese busi¬ 
ness customs, some im¬ 
portant do’s and don'ts, 
various services you'll 
need and sources for 
more information. Free 
from Japan Air Lines. 


JAL’s Jet Courier 
Cargo biformatior 

Jeaflet lists dl 
the specife 
Informatioi 
about tfe 
regulatiois 
and documen- 
^ ^ ation required for 
shipping air freight 
to every country served ly 
JAL from London. Coi- 
cise, factual, invaluabb. 
Free from JAL. 



Jkm 

To: Japan Air Lines, 8 Hanover Street, London W.1. 
Please send me ( ] New Businessman's Guide to Fir 
East Export Lj Details of JAL's Name-card Service J 
Businessman’s Guide to Japan [ J Jet Courier Carjo 
Information leaflet. 

Name . 

Company .. 

Address . 

E.li 



DUBAI The British Bank of 

the Middle East, a Member 
of The Hongkong Bank Group is 
there. With Branches throughout the 
Trucia! States the Bank, like all 
Members of The Group, welcomes 
enquiries and is able to provide 
the latest information and expert 
advice on every aspect of trade 
and finance in this area. 

THE HONGKONG BANK 
GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East United Kingdom, Europe and 
United States of America 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

United States of America 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong, the Far East and United Kingdom 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East North Africa and United Kingdom 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

Australia 
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Hungary 

The factory bosses 
learn to like it 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

In January last year Hungary’s New 
Economic Mechanism ” slid smoothly into 
operation after some two and a half years 
of preparation. Budapest now hums with 
quiet satisfaction at its perfonnance so far. 
Nothfing has come unstuck, and further 
measures (for example on price liberalisa¬ 
tion) have been introduced this year. 

As a small developed counitry, Hungary 
is probably more dependent on foreign 
trade than any other lueriiber of Coiiie- 
con, the trade grouping of coiniiiuni.‘'t 
countries. Ihis central fact has been 
lesponsible for the main purpose of the 
NEM, which is to expand Hungarian 
trade with cast and west. To achieve this, 
Hungarian resources inu-st be redeployed, 
trade must be steered towards llte most 
profitable sectors, and productivity mu.st 
lie rai.sed throughout the domestic 
economy. 

The Hungarians are advaiu ing towards 
their objective.s gradually on a broad 
fronft. The whole mechanism of phyf^ical 
planning, firm by firm, has been scrapped. 
Firms are no longer allocated raw 
materials and capital equipment but 
buy and sell these freely among them¬ 
selves. And the firms aie n<iw judged hy 
their profitability alone. But the Hun¬ 
garian government does still cany out 
detailed physical planning on a macro¬ 
economic indicative basis. 1 he aeJneve- 
ment of these overall targets is tfien 
ensured by manipulating certain critical 
levers of control: by the allocation <»f 
credit (through the still-ceiitral'ised hank¬ 
ing system) ; by altering contioiled prices, 
or even reimposing controls on already 
liberalised prices ; by controlling wage 
rates, company tax rates and import 
licences. 

Using these macro-ccunomic contnds, 
Hungary’s economic n^anagers kept its 
economy on course last year. Industrial 
output rose 5 per cent, despite a .shift 
from a 48-hour to a 44-hour working 
week. Retail prices even fell slightly- 
'This was achieved hy tightly controlling 
wage rates, credit and the more sensitive 
retail prices ; the most uneconomic prices 
had already been adjusted before the 
N£M took effect. 

So what went wrong, if anything ? 
First, in the first year of operation as 
quasi-economic units firms made profits 
about four times as high as they were 
expected to. In consequence, management 
incentives became too easy to earn and 
a very heavy denund built up—^without 
lacing satisfied—^for investment goods 
and new industrial building. Hence 
the central role played by credit 
policy, which is designed to regulate the 
total volume of industrial investment, to 
encourage " ntensive” investment (lalx)ur- 
saYing, improving existing manufacturing 


facilities) rather than nev| factories, and 
simultaneously to direct fhance into the 
most profitable investmem. This intense 
liank scrutiny has inevitbly set some 
Hungarian managers coi plaining that 
government bureaucracy las only been 
replaced by bank bureau racy. But the 
tight control over banl finance has 
undoubtedly helped to title incipient 
inflation in prices of inv stment goods, 
which arc no longer contir led. 

But beneath this ap[)anu profitability 
there lurk more serious piolems. Produc¬ 
tivity has not impn)ved. \nd if labour 
productivity is to be raised the redundant 
workers in Hungary’s heav y overmanned 
manufacturing industry niit be squeezed 
out and redeployed in reta ing and in the 
seivice industries. This it( iploynient has 
not happened and the govrnnienl’s tight 
conliT>ls over wage rates, Lnd the lush 
profits now lacing earned, Jake it all the 
less likely. Party and trade jnion pressures 
have also helped to prejent wholesale 
(li.smissals of redundant emioyees. 

The devices that were inpnded to raise 
prod\irtivity were the prot motive, the 
stimulus of foreign trade,(and domestir 
competition. But last ydr Hungarian 
exports to the uncompetfive and easy 
Comecon markets increaseijby more than 
those to the west, which vas not at all 
what was supposed to hppen. Nor is 
much of Hungarian ind^try properly 
organised for internal coifpetition. The 
pharmaceutical industry, ffr example, is 
expanding rapidly; it is on^of Hungary'.s 
most efficient industries, wi^L more than a 
quarter of its output expor^d to the west 
and a further 40 per cent toCoinecon. But 
the firms are still organise! in a union, 
under whose au.spices the^ agree which 
products each is going t< make (thus 
avoiding competition) ; theycollaborate in 
other ways too—by seconcipg staff from 
one firm to another for shnit periods and 
so on. 'J'he industrial unio^ m Hungary 
work rather like cartels, altlpugh they are 
not tlie deadening insitrum^ts of control 
that they still arc in some qher Comecon 
countries. ‘ 

This weakness has not l|cn missed in 
Budapest, where there is r|ld, if veiled, 
di.sappointment that the doiiestic economy 
has not become more cornetitive. Ihc 
need to toughen up the Co|iecon market 
underlies the insistent liungirian demands 
for more circulation of goijs within the 
area, using some sort of cdvertible cur¬ 
rency. And agricultural co-ojeratives have 
now been given |x>wers b engage in 
(probably primitive) industr^l production, 
in order to absorb their ^rplus labour 
during the winter and spurbn the estab¬ 
lished industrial firms I 

Inevitably more time wfl be needed 
for Hungarian managers adapt to a 
world in which the requilte skills are 
those of the western businiisinan rather 
than the traditional eat European 
engineer-bureaucrat. An Institute of 
Management has been set|Up to help. 
Managing directors of Hutgarian finns 
have been told to atted four-week 
courses. At first most were reuctant, if not 


outraged, but once there they enjoyed 
the encounter with the unfamiliar world 
of western-style business management. 

Bankers report that Hungarian business¬ 
men have been quick to find new ways of 
improving prexiuctivc efficiency, now that 
they can initiate steps of this sort them¬ 
selves and personally benefit from the 
result. The logic of the decentralisation 
requires that managers, staffs and workers 
should understand what the reform is all 
about. Hence the protracted public dis¬ 
cussion and explanation, which has had 
the effect of arousing widespread interest 
among the population. 

I'he refoniis have been explained on 
television in a .series of animated cartoons, 
in which key econoinic concepts like gross 
national pr^uct and productivity have 
been spelt out in easy language. Even 
more revolutionary, another pn>giammc 
allows viewers to telephone in questions 
on die Hungarian economy to, among 
others, Mr Rezso Nyers, the party's 
economic boss, and Mr Csikos Nagy, the 
chainnan of the prices board. Questions 
like, “ Why do workers have, a much 
higher living standard in west CJermany 
than in Hungary ? ” “ When shall we be 
able to travel to the west, using forints ? ” 
were answered fairly, and'accurately with 
the stress on the need for improved 
Hungariait management, and technology, 
and for more '* international division of 
labour.” 

So the reforms could lead to a new 
relationship l.>etwcen the Hungarians and 
their party leaders. It is easy for those at 
xhc top to .see Where this line of thought 
leads. Ju9t to make things clear, Hungary’.^ 
leaders have reiterated that the party will 
stay finniy in chaise, and nobody is going 
to let economic or political policy l^c 
determined by the exigencies of the 
econoinic reforms. But economically, apart 
from Jugoslavia, the Hungarian NEM 
remains the most successful and advanced 
experiment in economic refonii in eastern 
Europe. 

Poland 

Writers, take care 

Fast weekend the Polish writers* union 
held its 17th congress in the provincial 
.seclusion of Bydgoszcz. The delegates had 
lieen carefully selected to avoid potentially 
troublesome nonconfonnisls who, in the 
pre.seiit repres.sive climate, would probably 
not have wanted to attend anyway. So 
the proc.cedings were, from Mr (k>mulka’s 
point of view, admirably smooth. The 
congress was lectured, with a kind of 
ingratiating toughness, by its vice- 
president, Mr Jerzy Putrament, a reliable 
purveyor of the party line, and by the 
new central corninittee secretary in charge 
of culture, Mr Stefan Olszowski, who i.s 
not noted for his liberal views. The 
delegates approved new statutes, which 
will strengthen the centralised control of 
the union, and [)a.ssed an anodyne resolu- 
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tion echding the party’s cultural Hne. 

The proceedings were interesting only 
for the further evidence they provided that 
the regime is determined not to allow any 
more of the kind of trouble that erupted 
in Warsaw a year ago, when the protests 
of the writers’ union at the banning of a 
play encouraged the students to express 
their frustrations more riotously in the 
streets. At that time, the non-party mem¬ 
bers of the union exerted the strongest 
influence. But Mr Olszowski told the 
congress that the party would now fight all 
signs of “ anti-socialist activities waged 
under the cloak of freedom of choice.” 
The point he and the otlier official spokes¬ 
men tried to make was that writers could 
wander more or less where they pleased 
in the literary field, but when it came to 
politics they must stick to the straight and 
narrow party path. Nonconformist writers 
may feel that in Mr Gomulka’s Poland 
no writer worth his salt can observe this 
distinction. 

Meanwhile the students who were 
arrested after the demonstrations last 
March continue to l)c tried in small 
groups. The latest of these trials ended in 
Warsaw last weekend, lake Jacek Kuron 
.and Karol Modzclewski, who were tried 
last month, the four defendants got off 
more lightly than the prosecution would 
have liked. But this apparent sign of 
benignity towards the students would be 
more convincing if one could have satis¬ 
factory answers to two questions. First, 
how many students have been tried in 
camera and what sentences did they get? 
Second, fiow many students are still in 
jail waiting to be tried ? 

China 

Small fry after all 

Until a few months ago, Liao Ho-shu 
was such a nonentity that he did not even 
rank among the more tf^n 30,000 
Chinese communist officials in the files 
of western China-watchers. Last October 
he finally made it into the listings by 
acting as host, in his capacity of Chinc.se 
acting charge d’affaires at The Hague, at 
a national day reception. And last week 
he made it again, this time by arriving 
in the United States as the highest-level 
Chinese ever to defect from Peking. 
Some European newspapers have 

The Swiss Way 

In next week's issue The Economist 
publishes a special survey of Switzerland, 

" Even in Paradise." How has this country, 
with virtually no economic resources 
beyond fine scenery and abundant water, 
contrived to become one of the richest 
places in the world ? Does this " other 
kind of democracy." with its apparently 
archaic political structure, have something 
to offer a world in which more and more 
people want more participation in the 
running of their lives 7 The survey 
presents The Economists views on these 
two central questions about the most 
interesting small country in the world. 


suggested tha Liao’s relatively low diplo¬ 
matic Status vas a blind for his activities 
a.s China’s ituster spy in Europe. But the 
American Stite Department insists that he 
is just what he seems to be : a third 
secretary in a minor embassy who rose 
to second scretary and acting head of 
mission as a result of the wholesale with¬ 
drawal of Ciinesc diplomats during the 
cultural revoution. China’s angry prote.sts 
about Liao’s defection do not necessarily 
imply anytling about an undercover 
identity. 7 'hiy seem to have more to do 
with the ned to respond to international 
publicity. Peing reacted in a similar way 
to the defecton of a young cultural officer 
from Burunli in 1964, but ignored the 
defection of another young diplomat in 
1966 when be Americans played it down. 

As head if mission, Mr Liao would 
normally ha/e had privileged access to 
documents which the Chinese would 
rather not sArc with the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Ageny. It is this that makes him 
the most inportant Chinese defector .so 
far, both to Peking and to Washington. 
But his exarination, which is now in pro¬ 
gress, is uniiely to lead to any shattering 
revelations, 'he three previous diplomatic 
defectors aid the numerous low-level 
cadres who have filtered out into Hong¬ 
kong have biped China-watchers consid¬ 
erably by crrolKirating educated guesses, 
offering inaghts into how organisations 
work and pDvidiiig some factual informa¬ 
tion. Mr Lio should do all this, but he 
may be linted in his usefulness because 
he has no first-hand experience of the 
cultural revlution. 

Year of the rooster 

FROM OURHONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 
The new ’'car of the Cock bursts on 
China with old-thought firecrackers and 
new-though maoism on Monday. Tradi¬ 
tionally, th year of the cock can be a 
tricky perid, ushering in barnyard con¬ 
fusion, but.s also carries the connotation 
of hard wrk, cockcrow at dawn and 
other rusti' virtues. 

There ar indeed useful—if non- 
marxi.st—prallels between the incoming 
year and lie previous year of the cock 
in the i '^year cycle of the oriental 
zodiac, with was 1957, There are also 
some sobeing contradictions. In 1957 
Chairman Vlao was energetically correc¬ 
ting the exesses of the '* hundred flowers ” 
campaign >f encouraged criticism ; thi.s 
year he is ervously correcting the cultural 
revolution’ excesses of encouraged 
violence, h 1957 he issued his famous 
pronounceient on “ the correct handling 
of contrad:tions among the people’*; this 
year he isrewriting the constitution and 
die party istory to correct contradictions 
inside the Tarty.' In 1969, as in 1957, he 
is conserTting unwilling masses of 
“ educate youth ” for “ glorious pro¬ 
ductive wrk on the farms and in the 
virgin lancx.” 

But the; are poignant contrasts. In the 
previous yar of the cock, Mao named 


Liu Shao-chi as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee for the celebration of the 4.0th 
anniversary of the Russian revolution, 
and received a * hero’s welcome in 
Moscow, where he signed the general 
manifesto of 12 ruling communist parties 
and the peace manifesto of 64 communist 
parties. This year, alas, he has called 
Liu Shao-chi a “ big renegade, big traitor 
and big scab,” he is preoccupied with the 
possibility of President Nixon receiving 
a hero’s welcome in Moscow, and he could 
sign a manifesto with only one ruling 
communist party. His 1957 slogan was 
“ The east wind is prevailing over the 
west”. His 1969 battlccry is “Let out 
the waste and take in the fresh.” 

Here in Hongkong and Macao, all the 
local factual evidence supports the general 
impression that the year of the cock will 
be a hardworking year of consolidation 
and redevelopment literally in the Chinese 
barnyard. Travellers from the mainland 
agree that tiic Red Guards are sad and 
bewildered victims labouring down on die 
farm with the “ intellectuals ” whom they 
once denounced. The pending construc¬ 
tion of the unnecessary sea bridge from 
Macao to an oudying island has been 
encouraged by the local party authorities 
in order to rebuild confidence in Macao 
and to expand tourist traffic to the 
picturesque feudal survival which the Red 
Guard hoodHums humbled. 

Another straw blows instructively in 
the wind across the border into Hong¬ 
kong. In this year of the cock, a hardy 
perennial record of stubborn Chinese 
superstition does not seem to have been 
published, at least in the southern 
provinces bordering on Hongkong. This 
is the ancient “ Kitchen Gods* Almanac ” 
whicii has been compiled and published 
locally for centuries. It forecast the provin¬ 
cial harve.st, named lucky days for 
personal non-cx>mmunal endeavour and 
gave advice on how to propitiate the non- 
politburo gods in the heavens. Printing 
of the almanac was suppressed, naturally 
enough, by the Red Guards in 1967. But 
it reappeared in 1968 when the local 
mandate of the army and Mao was 
faltering. Now it has been banned again. 
Its reappearance or continued non- 
appearance could be a folklore guide to 
Peking’s authority in 1970, the Year of 
the Dog. 
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Massachusetts Senator inspects his cause for complaint 


An ABM for a neighbour? 


1 'iiiie was when the men in Washington 
drawing up the plans for the “ thin" 
anti-ballistic missile defence system 
known as Sentinel, a limited network 
which involves setting uj) perhaps ;}o or 
40 missile sites around the country, 
worried about the cities that might be up 
in arms if they were left out. lo be left 
out might imply that a place was too 
unimportant to defend—since a fairly 
close relationship does exist between the 
location of the defence installation and 
the zone to be protected. Or it might 
mean that the federal government’s beau¬ 
tiful money would flow somewhere else. 

'I'hose worries are hugotten nowadays : 
it is from the places .selected for anti-bal- 
listic missile sites that tlic complaints are 
coming. So powerfully have these com¬ 
plaints reinforced the opposition already 
existing in (Congress to the project on a 
variety of grounds that the new Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Melvin Laird, has been 
forced to declare a temiiorary suspension 
of contract work on the selected sites. 

In fact the pioject had not got to the 
point where much on-site work had started. 
Army engineers were buying up land ; on 
a site near Boston trees were being cut 
down and roadways laid. The real work 
is going on in the .smart industrial estab¬ 
lishments where advanced mi.ssiles, radar, 


Washington, DC 


computers and electronic equipment are 
evolved and pul together and most of 
it is still in the research or development 
stages. This has not stopped. All that has 
been stopped is the “ deployment ” of tlie 
system, a rather grand word for the rudi¬ 
mentary preparations that were in train 
at the selected sites. Their resumption is 
to await the outcome of a review by Mr 
Laird’s deputy, Mr David Packard, who 
is to report in March. But the committees 
of Congress will also be conducting 
reviews of their own at w'liich the opinions 
of scientific witnesses not in the govern¬ 
ment will be invited for the first time, 
so strung has the pres.sure from the critics 
become. In the past the conseivative, mili¬ 
tary-minded committee chairmen .saw no 
need to take opinions fnmi outside the 
Administration. That will no longer do. 

One rea.son why it will not do is 
the strength of the local opposition gener¬ 
ated in what might once have been 
thought the lucky places .selected for anti¬ 
missile sites, (’onsider the position of 
Senator Henry Jackson of the State of 
Washington, a man for military hard¬ 
ware if ever there was one. His constit¬ 
uents in his home town of Seattle became 
indignant when the army engineers picked 
on a site there w'hich the city wanted for 
a public park. When he persuaded them 


to go elsewhere to a pleasant i.sland in 
Puget Sound, the residents there became 
indignant in their turn and their Ckmgress- 
man found himself under bombardment : 
“ typical myopic military' mentality,'* the\ 
complained in a telegram with some local¬ 
ly influential signatures on it, “ incapable 
of comprehending human values.” 

Here is a problem that the military 
planners in the Soviet Union, who have 
installed part of an anti-mis.sile defence 
.system of some kind amund Moscow, may 
be presumed to lose little .sleep over. 
Alliances arc struck locally [)etween 
people who object on different grounds 
to having an anti-missile unit as a neigh¬ 
bour. Some fear that the installation 
itself may attract nuclear bombardment 
to their locality. They are made nervous 
by the tliought of a iluclcar warhead, 
stored ready for use, blowing up one day 
and are not much rea.ssured when told 
officially that the chance of thi.s happen¬ 
ing is about as remote as the chance that 
they will be hit by a meteorite from outer 
space. Others protest from a desire to 
safeguard their local amenities—^all the 
more when, in order not to stir up the 
more populated place.s, the Army .seeks 
out some rustic spot for its site. In Los 
Aiigclcs County the Board of Supervi.sors 
had their eye on an old militar\’ ba.se 
for an industrial and housing develop¬ 
ment and were not plea.sed to discover 
that the Army propo.sed to kee|> it for an 
anti-missile installation. In a fotlorn 
attempt at reassurance the Army Dej)art- 
4iienl reminded the ])uhlir this week that 
they had been living with the Nike-Iler- 
cules anti-aircraft .system since iqf)!!. Its 
missiles carry atomic warheads and they 
arc stationed at .some bf) sites, quite a 
number of them close to towns. 

But one way and another the political 
pre.ssure built up on Senators and (Con¬ 
gressmen who had previously been 
indifferent or had deferred in the superior 
knowledge of the Defence Department. 
When Mr Mendel Rivers, chainnan of 
the Armed Services (Committee of the 
Hou.se of Repre.sentatives, was constrained 
to write to the Secretaiy of Defence ask¬ 
ing him to stop the deployment of the 
anti-missile system until the Administra¬ 
tion had got its position clear, it was 
f)lain that things liad changed. Senator 
Stuart Symington, a former Secretars' of 
the Air Force whose views on such sub- 
jecLs are treated with respect, contributed 
a different form of pressure with the 
.sober assertion that the project as it now 
exists would ro.st not billion, as the 
last Administration claimed, l>ut more 
than $9 billion. 
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“Tut Tut—A Mere Sliver Of Ice” 

If that estimate is solidly based (and 
experience with advanced defence projects 
in general has taught people to assume 
that it is more likely to prove too low 
than too high) it has implications for 
President Nixon’s future Budgets and 
for his as yet unfonnulated domestic 
policies. It does not by any means follow 
that the project is going to be dropped; 
but there are other considerations, too, 
that speak for a pause at this sta^. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon mentioned one at his second 
news conference on February 6th, when 
he rejected out of hand the whole ration¬ 
ale by which the former Secretary of 
E^fence, Mr Robert McNamara, recon¬ 
cile himself to the scheme after long 
resisting it. “ J do not buy the assump¬ 
tion that the ABM system . . . was simply 
for the purpose of protecting ourselves 
against attack from communist China,” 
said Mr Nixon, going on to say that it 
added to the country’s general defence 
capacity. 

The President can hardly have meant 
that the “ thin ” system that is now being 
worked on could possibly protect the 
American centres of population against 
a heavy Russian attack. President 
Johnson’s last Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Clark Clifford, dismiss^ this as fanciful 
in his final defence round-up last month. 
Mr Nixon could just mean that the 
system would serve a purpose by compli¬ 
cating the taigeting problem of the 
Soviet Union's nuclear attack forces—not 
a very substantial justiheation for so costly 
a scheme. He may mean that the Sentinel 
system can be made to earn its keep if 
it is deployed to protect the Minuteman 
strategic missile sites on which, in addition 
to the Polaris submarine fleet, principally 
depen<k>^the power of the United States 
to strike back, even after taking a heavy 
attack itself. 

Probably, and quite understandably, 
the President had not decided precisely 
what he meant. If the reasoning of the 
late Administration is rejected, as it 
evidently is, then a process of rethinking 


is required and is likely to be extensive. 
A whole school of scientists attacks the 
technical feasibility of the entire scheme. 
Since these are mostly scientists who 
think such a scheme undesirable anyway 
on political or social grounds, their views 
of the technical merits cannot be 
swallowed without question; still, they 
have suddenly got the ear of Congress 
and they may have to be listened to. Mr 
Nixon will find other advanced defence 
projects competing for the same money 
and he cannot know how much money 
he is going to have available for advanced 
projects till he knows how quickly the 
burden of the Vietnam war can be 
reduced. Domestic needs will compete, in 
turn, for any money that may be saved on 
the war. Inflation, breathing down his 
neck, makes all these choices harder than 
they might have been a few years ago. 

Preparing to set off on his tour of 
western Europe, Mr Nixon must have in 
mind that his talks there arc to some 
extent preliminaries to the business of 
exploring with the Russians whether the 
arms race can be limited. To be practical, 
this exploration may take years and the 
chance that the deployment of an anti¬ 
missile system of some kind will be put 
off until it is completed would seem to 
l>e slight. Mr Nixon’s Secretary of 
Defence has suspended the felling of trees 
and the buying up of land as a gesture 
to Congress even more than as a gesture 
to Moscow. Just possibly, Mr Nixon 
might make use of the fact to get his 
talks with the Russians off to a good 
start, hut there is little expectation as yet 
that those talks will get going quickly 
enough : more probably, he will have to 
take his defence decisions 6rst. 


Well, hello there 

A new President who has been a con¬ 
troversial politician (and Mr Nixon has 
been controversial for 20 years) needs 
time to change gears ; Mr Nixon has 
taken plenty of it. It is not surprising 
that over a third of tho.se questioned in 
the Gallup poll which was published this 
week have no opinion of how he is doing 
his job ; only 5 per cent, however, 
disapproved. He is still being cautious 
and methodical. But last week, with most 
of the organisation of his Presidency 
behind him, he began to deal with some 
matters of substance and to show what 
manner of President he was. Many con- 
hnned Nixon critics have been agreeably 
surprised by his moderation, flexibility and 
openness. 

Apart from his announcement that he 
was giving priority to his trip to Europe 
(where it is agreed that he can make 
the mo^ favourable mark most quickly) 
and that he would meet the Russians only 
when the ground was well prepared, no 
great decisions were announced at his 
second press conference. But it was 
heartening to heAr the President talking 
of the for a *' massi^gp infusion ” of 



Doing better then expected 


financial aid for education, ju.st as it had 
been heartening to bear that $10 million 
of the Johnson cuts had been restored to 
the National Science Foundation for 
university research ; such spending, Mr 
Nixon said, could not be turned on and 
off like a tap. 

Reforms to make the tax system fairer 
will come along later but, over the pained 
cries of the Republicans, one old scandal 
is going already ; congressional patronage 
over the appointment of postmen and 
postmasters. 'I’he President came vigor¬ 
ously to the defence of Mr Yost, the new 
Ambas.sador to the United Nations, who 
has been attacked by reactionaries for 
his association, long ago, with Mr Alger 
Hiss, the main figure in a celebrated 
perjury trial—when Mr Nixon was on 
the side of the prosecution. 

There was a ringing statement in 
favour of freer trade (with an exception 
to be made for the influential textile 
industry), a promise of much stricter 
federal regulation to prevent serious 
pollution of the ocean from oil leaks 
like that off Santa Barbara and support 
for lowering the voting age to 18. But 
perhaps the clearest sign that the Presi¬ 
dent may be a bigger man than many 
Americans thought was his frank 
admission that he knew that Negroes 
distrusted him, that this worried him 
and that he would try by his acts to 
convince them that he saw' himself as 
President of all the people. Already he has 
won over Mr James Farmer, the former 
head of the militant Congress for Racial 
Equality, who is to become an Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Not all Mr Nixon's replies were happy. 
It is not his job, as he suggested, to 
determine guilt or innocence in connec¬ 
tion with the surrender of the Pueblo. 
Some of his stands—over reform of the 
electoral college, for instance—are 
disappointing compromises. 'Hie big 
djecisions on policy are still veiled and no 
one can tell how he will act under pres¬ 
sure. But most of the right-wing 
extravagances of che election campaigpi— 
like his promise to “ clear out ” the State 
Depaitment—have been shelved. Mr 
Ngcon has yet to prove that he will be 
a good President but at least he is 
disTClling scrnie of the fears that he would 
make a bad one. 
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50% off-flying Uaited Air Lines 
in the States. 


This is the year to make titeQrandTtMr. 




With 50",, off all U.S. air fares in 1969, now’s your chance lo 
fly with United Air Idnes and really ‘do’ the States. 

As the biggest airline in the U.S., with the largest jet fleet 
in the world, United offers a bigger ehoice of destinations, a 
wider choice of flights. That’s why, if the 50'',, discount 
scheme makes a U.S. holiday possible, flying United makes 
it unforjicttable. 

Sample Itinerary - £69! With half*price fares you can jet 
from New York to Buffalo (Niagara I'alls) - Chicago - Seattle 
- San Francisco - Los Angeles - New Orleans - Miami - 
Washington and back to New York all for £68.15s. But 
whatex'er the itinerary you want - it’s yours for 50^*,, off! 
For full details consult your travel agent or post coupon. 

In a big country it makes sense 
to fly the big airline. United. 




to: United Air lines, S2 ('.onduit St, London wiR oLi:. 
Telephone: 01-714 9281/5. 

Please send me fill details of services. 


NAME 

■'-Al'IIAl ■> PLLASr) 


■'It’s Tuesdny. 

This must be tVashlngton." 




n, friendfyskies 

§f 

United. 
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These shares having en sold this announcement appears for purposes of record only. 

New Issue 'February 6, 1969 

710,822 Shares 

INTERSTaTE UNITED 

CORPORATION 

Common Shares 

($1 Par Value) 


Of the shares ofrcd, 460,000 (including 160,000 issuable upon exercise of warrants 
to be purchasedby the Underwriters from certain Warrantholders) are to be sold 
by the Compai^ and 250,822 by certain Shareholders of the Company. The 
Company will ot receive any of the proceeds of the warrants being sold by 
the Warrantholers or of the shares being sold by the Selling Shareholders. 


Price $28.75 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus nay he obtained in any State from only such of the undersigned as 
may legally offer thesi Securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


GLORE FORGAN, WM. R. STAATS INC. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE IFALIANA BANQL E DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

DEI TSCIIE BANK J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. SOCIETE GENERALE 

lktiriiKcarll«. Iiuft Limited 

SVEN SKA IIANDELSBANKEN S. G. WARBURG & CO. 

LlitiUed 
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Lost weekend m Times Square 


Snowed up 

Snow rcKids, wliidi Imm* pruiritx for 
clearance in an cinorgoncy, arc a common 
sight in America, which pi'eparcs better 
for its extremes of weather than tlie British 
do. But no piccautions helped much last 
Sunday when from if) to 20 inches of 
snow fell on New York, the worst-hit city 
on the eastern seaboard. "Fliis was notliing 
to the 2 h indies in 1947 or to the 
'^o inches in New Hampshire (where ski¬ 
ing, innncall), h.ul to stop), but it was 
enough to shut the schools and the stock 
exdianges, and many theatres, to close 
down the Long Island Railroad (the 
biggest and frailest suburban line in the 
country), to fill the roads and bridges with 
stalled cats (the Thru way was shut from 
Albany to New York, for the first time in 
its existence); in the end it was enough to 
claim 2f, lives, mainly from heart attacks 
while shovelling snow. 

On Monday New York was incredibly 
beautiful—and uncannily silent. On Tues¬ 
day it was creeping back to life. But 
recriminations were not slow in coming. 
Why, with all its machines, was the city 
.so slow to clear the streets ? Part of the 
answer is that the dustmen were refusing 
to work overtime; their trade union was 
indignant because, it said, when men 
turned up at the nearest depot, they were 
told that they should have gone to the 
place where they usually received their 
assignments. 

The airlines, which had let the unwary 
stream out to the airports and then could 
not get them away, either by air or by 
road, came in for their share of criricism. 
At Kennedy International Airport 
thousands of snowbound people went 
hungry until the helicopters arrived next 
day; not all the airlines were as ingenious 
as American, which fnvited 350 of the 
frustrated pa.ssengers into two grounded 
jets, fed them, showed them a film and 


tucked them up for the night. 'Fhc 
weatherman will no doubt be blamed for 
hi.> Sunday forecast of 6-B inches ol snow 
b\ night, but he is used to being blamed. 
So, It seems, is Mr Lindsay, the Mayor, 
who is now being attacked by residents of 
the outer boroughs , tliey complain that 
the\ had to wait until Manhatt.in'.s 
s'trecis were cleared. He onl\ said, wearily, 
that It was hard to cope with a bhz/arii 
wiiicli descended, unfairly, on a Sunday. 


Any port in a strike 

By hook or by crook the dockers must gel 
back to work. They have been out .since 
December 20th in the longest and co.st- 
hest .stoppage ever along America's Atlan¬ 
tic coast : s(tine f) )0 ships are tied up in 
harbours from \laine to I'exas, over 2f)0 
in New York alone. The cost is pul at 
around $2 billion, not all of it recoverable 
by any mean.s ; it will take months, .some 
say neariy a year, before the backlog is 
cleared and shipping scliedules are back 
to noniial. Yet existing legal remedies 
were* exhausted when the strike was 
resumed in December after the 8o-da\ 
exjoling off period pre.scribed by the 'I'aft- 
Hartley Act. 

I'he President noted last week that the 
Act was outmoded and asked his Secre¬ 
tary of Labour, Mr Shultz, for new and 
better ways to contain strikes that damage 
the public interest. (Mr Johnson also 
asked for new solutions but never received 
any answers that he cared to .submit to 
Congre.s.s.) Mr Nixon docs no»t care for 
presidential intervention in strikes and 
Mr Shultz dislikes compulsory arl>itration 
because he thinks that it undermines col¬ 
lective bargaining by the parties. But 
“ one-.shot ’* legislation to deal with the 
docks, which never manage to reach a 
.settlement without a .strike, is beginning 
to l(K)k proliable—unless the mere threat 
does the trick. Too many small busine.s.s- 


+ • 

ijt-—freight tran.sporters and forwarders 
|e ha\ ing to .shut theii doors, too many 
II aie being laid off. 

jo laymen it is incomprehensible why 
t strike goes on at all when a most 
(trou.s agreement wa.s reached in New 
K a month ago. New Voik. b\ fai 
ijbiggest port, works out a masiei con- 
tit ; then the olhei poii> u.sualU agiee 
clocal variations. But this tunc Mi 
tson and Ins Inteinational Longshoie- 
A.s.sociation have been iiisi.siing lluit. 
f)ng as one |)ort is shut down, all must 

t ain cl().sed ; the\ aie also demaiuiing 
•h greater umformitv in the vaiious 
tracts. 

[)ne stumbling block is the niake-woik 
|vi.sion which allow.s New \t)rk dockeis 
tunpack and repack containers whose* 
4lents have been consolidated within 
«miles of the port ; in New Oilcans 
hi dockers, to Mr Gleason’s aiigei, ha\e 
fed him and signed a cont*unei clause 
>hout such teeth. Other ports like 
iton and Philadelj)hia protest that the\ 
^not accept N(*w York .s rich .settlement 
jl suivive. Meanwhile, the Ni'w N ork 
<|)|)ing companies ha\e uruleistaiukibU 
I p.ilierice. 'I hex have been })ersuaded 
t to withdr.iw their signatures to the 
ims agreed on last month, but the\ ha\e 
lie to the Nation.il Labour Relall<»ns 
lud, charging unfair labour praclites. 
fj have obtained a couit injunction to 
J-cc llie ILA to .submit the contract t<» its 
rmbers In New York for approval b\ 
fs I’ridav. Mr Gleason had said tliat he 
^uld uige his members to turn the coii- 
ic.t down if the court ordered a vote. But 
g New York dotkers, who have been 
lowing iesii\t‘ in their idleness and liave 
len kept on the picket line only by pep 
iks aluiiit how much has been won, are 
ipected to approve the contract and mav 
1 back at woik by MoiKla\. 


banking clash ? 

i^ben last summer the first National Caty 
hnk of New York gave birth to a jiaienl 
hiding companv, it set fiH a rush by otbei 
irge banks to hand themselves over to 
mrilar one-bank bolding companies. In 
lie week last December the Goriiiollei 
( the Guirency approved eight micIi 
'lergers; last week, after the First National 
,ank (»f Ghicago had announced its 
fitenlion of forming a holding company, 
Inly one of America’s ten largest hanks, 
he Security First National Bank of Los 
kngeles, had not reorgam.sed, or planned 
\) reorganise, in this way. Kven before 
liat, at the end of over a; per rent 
If all hanking asset.s in the country were 
tontrolled by one-tiank holding com|>ames. 
Kf)w First National City Corporation is 
ioing what it wa.s .set up to do; it is 
tierging with the Chubb Corporation, an 
Insurance holding company. Alrcadv other 
kanks are following this example too. 

'I'he attraction of the one-bank holding 
tompany is that it is not subject—yet—to 
jhc government regulation that inhibits 
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both f)anks tJirni'.elvrs and old-fas.ied 
niutti>!)ank lK>ldinjL,^ companies fmm er- 
sifyirig iheir a< livities, and th<^>re 
adding to their profit-making potent b\ 
moving outside tfie hanking businento 
such related fields as erpiipnient hng, 
data jiroccvsing, moitgage lending a of 
course, insurance. Such activities ncnly 
earn money in tlicmselves liul also of up 
new ojjpurtunitics for ordinary bang 
liusiness. What tlic hanks are aimirfor 
is to provide all kinds of financial seres, 
and maybe some non-hnancial or as 
well, to spread into what are led 
“alternative profit centre.s,“ beforeloy 
are squeezed out of such enterprisby 
less strictly regulated competitors ich 
as insurance companies and credit uins. 

But to the various government agees, 
and particularly to the I'ederal Rrve 
Board, such expansion carries with a 
dangex that lianks may over-extcnd tm- 
selves; moreover it could mean lat 
hankers would cease to be alcKjf, is- 
interested suppliers of credit, concted 
only foi the worthiness of the horner. 
Finally, an exce.ssive coricentratioi of 
economif power might be built up. .isl 
year’s banking revolution, therefore, iihe 
eyes of the Fed, is a threat to he 
established linancial structure of he 
country. 

I he I'ed also seems likely to hiid elf 
in a three-headed clash with Presint 
Nixon’s 'Fieasury and Mr Wright PaUn, 
the chairman of the Banking and Currcy 
CCommittee of the Hou.se of Reprtii- 
tatives, over the reform in the bankingiw 
which all agree is nece.s.sary. Mr Patin’s 
pioposals have* not vet liec'n puhlishedut 
he lias never heeri willing to miss a ch;ce 
of attacking big hanks and his Bill ill 
iTitainlv not be as pcrmi.ssive as the ne 
which the I’reasury has let it be knvn 
that it will be putting forward. Whilehc 
rreasury’s Bill would bring one-bik 
holding companies under regulation it 
would make the Fetl share control uh 
two other govcrniiient agencies—and he 
Fed docs not like to share anything. 
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They want Martens 

is primarily the intellectual search for 
truth and the transmission of intellectual 
values ... an institution caiiiioi tarry the 
social responsibilities expected of it if it 
does not first carry its responsibilities of 
iiuellertual advaneement 
File reheliious students-only a few 
hundred out of a student population of 
about (gooo-'take a different line. They 
quote Prince Kropotkin’s advice to his 
son : 

Ask what kind of a world you want to live 
in, what you arc good at and w'ant to work 
at to build this w'orld. What do you need 
to know Demand that your teacher teach 
you that ! 

For years, Chicago has been the centre of 
a sciiool of .sociologists concerned more 
with the “ numbers approaches ” (demo¬ 
graphy and .so on) than with new concepts. 
It has been dominated by men like Pro¬ 
fessor Philip Hauser and the late L.ouis 
Wirth. Professor David Riesman, a 
conceptualist, moved to Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. The view at Chicago has been that 
sociology requires hard data before 
theories can be developed. 

Mrs Dixon, who is said to have become 
bored with surveys, is a self-stylcil 
marxist and a dynamic and articulate 
teacher. She has unortliodox sociological 
theories and took a radical stand on 
internal university matters. Her fla.s.ses 
were jammed ; even the (.Ihicago police 
liad agents attending her lectures. When 
•tlhe situden'ts heard that she was not to 
return next year, the sit-in began, with 
the aim of securing a voice in university 
appointments. 

Mr Levi has not ignored the needs and 
complaints of the students. Last autumn 
he appointed a student ombudsman, one 
of the first in the country, to listen to 
student grievances and bring them to the 
attention of the authorities when appro¬ 
priate. But the sit-in did not change 
Ml Levi’s view that students .should not 
have a veto over decisions about the 
academic staff, although iheir opinions 
should he sought. Mr Levi believes that 
universities should he encouraged to he 
the kind of institutions they want to he ; 
students and academic staff can then take 


Chicago's sit-in 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ILLINOIS 

Less than three months after hi.s 
inauguration as president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Ch'icago, Mr Edward Levi was 
confmnted by a student rebellion. Some 
'joo young people took over the six-storey 
administration buikliing to protest against 
the university’s dismissal of a popular 
woman teacher of sociology. The centre 
of the .<toriii was ;ja-year-old Mrs Marlene 
Dixon, described as a “ new left, action- 
oriented ” sociologist. This week it seemed 
that she would be reftained for another 

year. . , 

Students objected to the university s 
refusal to extend her appointment after 
she had been denied permanent status 
by her colleagues in the sociology depart¬ 
ment. The allegation is that older 
members of the staff are biased against 
women and have a vested interest in 
perpetuating the academic status quo. 
The students demand an equal voice in 
the choice of teachers. 

This is the first major student rebellion 
at a big university to be directed at the 
academic staff. BuJ the university itself 
is a pioneering institution. Founded 77 
years ago hy John D. Rockefeller, it is 
now surrounded by urban ghettoes with 
high crime rates ; the air it breathes is 
|X)lluted by a neariiy steel mill. In recent 
years the university has invested more 
than $30 million to improve its physical 
and social environment. If there is a 
university involved with community 
concerns, it is Chicago. 

Chicago also has a renowned academic 
staff. The problem is to keep the univer¬ 
sity ill the fomfront of American higher 
education. lb Mr l/Cvi, this means 
primarily keeping up the high .standard 
of teaching and research. At the same 
time, the university is under prc.ssure to 
become engaged with all the problems 
of the metropolitan area. Fo Mr Levi 
the priorities are clear . ^ 

The mission of the University of Chicago 
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their pick. If all universities were to be 
studem-run, he thinks that the best 
academic staff would probably prefer to 
work in non-teaching research institutes. 

A majority of the students at Chicago, 
as well as of the staff and the trustees, 
supported Mr Levi. In this dramatic con¬ 
frontation, die first of his presidency, he 
made it easy for them to do so. A 
committee was set up to review Mrs 
Dixon's case; it decided in her favour. 
Although over 60 students have been 
suspended for academic disruption and for 
refusing to report for interviews, the police 
have not been caljed in. ITiroughout, Mr 
Levi has chosen to argue and persuade, 
to compromise and co-operate with the 
students, while refusing to change his own 
beliefs about the aims and structure of 
the university. 


Smoked out? 

Gan the American television and tobacco 
industries break ilheir dependence on each 
other ? The manufacturers of cigarettes 
pay around $200 million a year (about 
threc-quaiters of all the advertising they 
buy) to the television networks to show 
beaudfu'l people with tigiht lips and slim 
hips finding happiness 'dirough smoking. 
For the networks, cigarette commercials 
bring in about 8 per cent of tlieir 
total advertising revenue. By mid-summer, 
this transaction may have to stop. The 
Federal Comniunications Commission, in 
a surprising and bold ruling, has sug¬ 
gested a total ban on cigarette oonimer- 
cials on the airwaves. 

An FCC ruling is something less than 
a fiat. The industries involved have been 
invited to express their views, those that 
are printable, at least, and then Congress 
will have a go. At the end of June, the 
1965 Cigarette Labelling and Advertising 
Act expifes. Congress must decide then 
whether or not to renew the legislation 
whidi, on the one hand, requires all 
cigarette packets to bear a warning that 
smoking is harmful to health and on the 
other, stronger, hand, prohibits any agency 
of the federal government from regulating 
cigarette advertising. That restriction, a 
measure of how influential the 'tobacco 
and broadcaa^g industries are in the halls 
of Congress, ^eotively prevented the 
Federal Trade Commission from ruling, 
as it intended to do, that all cigarette 
adveitisemenlts mention death and cancer 
by name. 

Since then, the FCC has taken up the 
crusade tinder its power to regulate broad¬ 
casting. In 1967 it decreed tlmt radio and 
television Stations must provide substantial 
time on the air for anti-smOking com¬ 
mercials. Now it has alerted Congress to 
the fact that times have changed aj^ that 
the evidence against smoking is worse than 
it was in 1^5 ; smoking, the FCC 
declared, is “ a most serious unique danger 
to public health," which could be com¬ 
pared to an epidemic. If Congress fails to 
agree on an extension of the 1965 Act, the 


FCC proposal would become law in mid¬ 
summer. Some anfti-smoking forces in 
Congress will work for that end. 

Although the tobacco interests are as 
powerful as ever, especially in their 
influence on Congressmen from tobacco¬ 
growing stotes, they may come to see that 
cigarette advertising on television is 
doomed in the long run. The pressures 
from within federal agencies are mount¬ 
ing. The annual report of the outgoing 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare predicted that 59,000 Americans 
would die of lung cancer this year and 
many more from other diseases made 
worse by smoking. The FCC’s proposed 
ban has now been endorsed by the new 
SecreUiy, Mr Robert Finch, a cigarette¬ 
smoking Republican. There are also signs 
that the cigarette-cancer message is begin¬ 
ning to sink into the public mind. Last 
year the consumption of cigarettes was 
down by i.j billion (to 526.5 billion), its 
firs/t drop since 1964 when the Suigeon 
General’s report W many people to take 
the dangers of smoking seriously. 

Shadow of the 
pogrom 

New York 

New York is a difficult city to live in these 
days- -rents are high, the air is foul, the 
roads c 9 ogged—but recently matteis have 
taken an even uglier turn as the hostiility 
between New York’s Jews and blacks has 
become an over-hding poHtical concern. 
The peison in immed'iate danger of being 
run over is Mayor Lindsay, who depended 
upon blades and Jews to elect him to office 
four years ago. This election year, with 
the trade unions aligned against him, he 
needs the support of the Jewish com¬ 
munity if he is to survive politically. 

At present he is anathema to a laige 
number of the city’s two million Jews. 
Their anger goes back to the sdiood strikes 
of the past autumn. Most of the teadiers 
and school supervisers and union officials 
are Jewish—in fact, mo^ are Jews who 
have come from the city’s lower and lower- 
middle dasses. Thelir battle with the 
parents who demanded control of the 
schools in three experimental school dis¬ 
tricts and who were largely Negro, was 
vi^ed by many of the participants—cer- 
tainiy by Che parents—as a fi^ between 
blacks and Jews. Thus, when Mayor 
Lindsay and the Board of Education ap¬ 
peared to sWe with the black community 
against the teadiers’ union on ideological 
grounds, many of the Jews in the city 
int^reted this as knuckling under and 
giving permission to anti-semitism to 
flourish. 

It needs to be understood that even in 
New York City anli^sermtism enjoys a 
heahhy existence. It is pradtic^ by 
wealthy corporations, upper class estate 
agents and private men's clubs; in the 
streets and in the schools of the rougher 
sections of the city it finds expression in 


etroit slows 
own 

>thr automobile industry the exception 
it proves the rule or is it the forerunner 
a developing trend? The first statistics 
January do not carry any suggestion 
the lookcd-for and longed-for slackening 
the pace of economic growth; retail 
es were up again and unemployment 
yed at December's record low of 3.3 
r cent of the labour force. But slack 

f 'nand for motor cars has led to the first 
1 cutback in the industry for two years, 
four manufacturers arc reducing over- 
c working and two firms—the Ford 
npany and the Chrysler Ck>rporation— 
closing down some of their plants for 
Week or more this month ; Ford is even 
ring off 600 workers at one of its 
:torics. 

jOutput in January—846,000 cars—^was 
irecord for the month but sales, while 

r id, were not as good as had been hoped; 
February opened with 1,644),000 cars in 
Dck, also a record and an unwelcome 
le. The falling-off is partly seasonal and 

! les should pick up this month, especially 
ice dealers are being spurred on with 
rcial incentives. Ford insi.sts that its 
tbacks are only tcm(K>rary to adjust 
tput of certain of its models to demand, 
expects a surge in sales' when it intro- 
iicc.s its new small cheap Maverick in 
id-April. I'his is the company’s answer 
I competition from abroad, a competition 
hich is being frustrated by the dock strike 
the moment. The General Motors Cor-- 
bration is not presenting its new .small 
lir until the summer of 197O1 ihc 
jncrican Motors Corporation is preparing 
nc for this autumn. This may help AMC 
1 recover from its almost fatal illness 
ifficiently to be able to pay a dividend. 
General Motors has been increasing its 
hare of the market recently, mainly at the 
xpense of the Chrysler Corixiration, the 
nly firm which has no plans for meeting 
he challenge from abroad with a new 
omestic model. Chrysler could haitily 
xpect to go on forever expanding its 
hare of the market, as it has done for the 
a.st six years, csi>ccially when it has not 
ffered any really new models or noiiceablc 
:styling. Its spokesmen, like Detroit’s 
ther official mouthpieces, insist that total 
ales in 1969 will equal 1968’s 9.6 million 
nd hope that imports will not provide 
s large a proportion as they did last year 
—10 per cent. But many dealers think 
his sales forecast is optimistic, particularly 
If it becomes more expensive to borrow 
Tionry to pay for a new car, as it probably 
vill. 
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A more sBnsitiv Human Highis Commiswr 

less civilised ways. However, it is roi- 
cred crude by the city’s political andl- 
tural Pstablis'Jinient and even by pan>f 
its social upper crust. 

'Mie mass media and performing s, 
for example, are greatly influenceil bye 
dily’s Jews. .And much of New York’s nt 
visil)le style is a by-product of:s 
Jewish culture. It ha.s l)ceii to this .segnt 
of the fx>puIalion that Mayor Lmdsayis 
made his broadest apjieal. I hey have j- 
ported him in the name of civil rits 
or justice for blacks, while sati.sfying tir 
own dislike for the cultural attitudes d 
^yles of their mean firtit bounjeois cous 
in outlying districts. Still,* it seeid 
to the Mayor an act of betrayal it 
niorith when Phe world of culture d 
iiitellec'tua'lism suddenly I’eopened c 
blaik-Jewjsh contRjvei>iy. In tins instae 
it was the Metropolitan Museum of -t 
and the local (intellectual) radio stain 
WBAI that bmught things to a heac 
The museum’s offence was to printn 
anti-semitic essay, by a sixteen-yearKl 
gir"! from Harlem, in the catalogue fors 
show “Harlem on my Mind.” Under pi- 
.surc from the Mayor and the museuis 
sponsors the essay was .subsequently •- 
nioved. However, WBAI picked u|, e 
issue and turned over its airwaves tea 
militant blacJc teacher w<ho read a bit»f 
anti-.semitic doggerel that he had co¬ 
posed. 7 o the station’s director, the poti 
presented a way of focusing attention n 
black attitudes towards Jews, with suffi- 
ent rebuttal time allotted to “ more re¬ 
enable men. ’ Rut the Jewish communy 
is demanding someone’s head, the Fedcil 
Communications Commission i.s inves- 
gating the station’s right to a liccne 
and the Mayor has replaced Mr Booi, 
the Negro head of the city’s Coinniissin 
on Human Riights, with another Negj, 
Mr Simeon Ciolar ; he is expected to pv 
as inuch attention to the rise (3f blak 
anti-semitisni as to discrimination again 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

Correction. The oil pollution in the Pacic 
ocean of the Santa Bari»ara is nt 

as serious as suggested lat 

week; 2 i,o(K) gallons have been leakii; 
frotii the se^d each day, not ai.ot) 
milhon gallons. 


? Mayor Undsay, Mr Golrn. Mr Booth 

I he reality of the situation is more 
comple.x and more obscure tlian the story 
•indicates thus far. The fact is that many 
whites in the city have becxMiie fearful of 
the l)lacks—indeed feel inliriiidated by 
them. Jews, particularly liberal, middle 
class Jew’S who have contributed to the 
civil rights movement, are esf)eciaUy un¬ 
easy. They di.slike the black power thieats 
m tiu* universities and schools. Parents 
in New York convplain of extortion rings 
in the .schools, of black student.\ lerrori.sing 
the wlii'tc children. 'I'he statements by 
the Harlem teenager and the black mili¬ 
tant teacher only confirm their worst fears. 
It is the image of tlie pogrom and the 
.Nazi hooligans once again for the Jews, 
only tins time it is the outsiders, the 
blacks with nothing to lose, who threaten. 

For the blacks anti-se.miti.sm is only a 
modification of anti-w*hite feeling. The 
Jew bf?ooiiies a more spedific target, a 
more accessible scapegoat. But the Jews 
in New York also provide a natural poli¬ 
tical focus : not only are they dominant 
in die schools, and thus the gmup to he 
supplanted, but they own the .small shops 
in Harlem loo. For the Black Muslims, 
they are also the villians in tlie Arab- 
Israel dispute. In short, they are a handy 
and vulnerable enemy. But it should \ye 
added that it is their white skin, not 
their religion, that defines them first as 
the enemy. 


Feeling the draft 

Tima magazine (January loth) thinks 
that “ tlie concept of a volunteer armed 
force is one of the few national proposi¬ 
tions that have scarcely a single enemy." 
But a Gallup poll taken at about the same 
time showed that 62 per cent of those 
surveyed wanted conscription continued 
after the Vietnam war was over. The 
main reason given was that every young 
man had a duty to serve his country in 
some way. In spite of this Mr Nixon 
is not abandoning his election promise to 
end the draft: he has asked the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence to prepare a detailed 
plan for replacing conscription with an 
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all-volunteer army once spending on the 
war has been reduced substantially. 

Such a reduction seems an essential 
preliminary since the necessary number 
of .suitable volunteers could only be 
obtained by making a military career more 
attractive financially than it now is. A 
Bill which has been introduced by a num¬ 
ber of Senators, mainly Republican and 
liberal but including Senator Goldwater, 
would end conscription six months after 
the measure became law. It wt^uld upgrade 
the conditions and status of military ser¬ 
vice and increase the pay of enlisted men 
by $100 a month, at a cost of $3.7 billion 
a year. But earlier estimates of what it 
would take to get enough volunteers 
have put the additional cost as high 
as $7 billion a year. The Secretary 
of Defence’s first reaction to Mr Nixon’s 
directive was to say that priority must be 
given to modernising the complex, out¬ 
dated system of military pay. How much 
money would actually be needed and 
whether .sufficient volunteers would come 
forward, liowever much they were paid, 
depends of c.oursc on how many men arc 
wanted in the armed forces when the 
war i.s over ; that in turn depends on what, 
in Mr Nixon’s view, arc America’s essen¬ 
tial rommrtments abroad. 

Whatever is done in the end, the most 
immediate requirement seems to be a 
reform of the existing call-up arrange¬ 
ments along the lines recommended by a 
presidential commission two years ago, 
but rejected by Congress. A belief that 
the present system is unfair has as much 
to do with the young people’s protests 
against it as does their dislike of the war 
in Vietnam. The numbers conscripted, 
very low during the latter part of last 
year, are going up again to around 33,000 
a month and graduate students are now 
being called up in large numbers for the 
first time. Until last summer under 5 per 
rent of conscripts were college men but 
the proportion is likely to rise to 25 or 
30 per cent this spring and maybe to 
50 per cent by autumn. This may make 
the system fairer (it also incidentally fur¬ 
thers the long-term objective of raising 
the status of the enlisted man), but it will 
hardly make conscription more popular in 
academic circles. 

MEN IN SERVICE 


on Juna 30th thouMndi 







To find your way aipund Jaikn’s business, 
find your way to Mitsui Banc 



There is 
find you^ 
business 
commerce 
porate pi 
commerci^ 
in every 
to menti^ 
industrial 
famous iii 
uniquely 
business 


bank more qualified to help you 
way around Japan’s complicated 
Mitsui Bank. We’re Japan’s oldest 
bank, and we’ve been solving cor- 
T^lems for a century. As a leading 
bank in Japan, we have connections 
segment of Japanese industry, not 
Japan’s largest fully diversified 
implex, Mitsui-group. With its world- 
ernational facilities, Mitsui Bank is 
ble to help you with any and all 
pbblems you may have. 


t^ 




Head Office l^lurakucho 1 chome. Chiyodaku, Tokyo 

MITSUI BANK 

Over^eab Biancffs New Yuik, lunilon, Bangkok s2-. Bombay, Smp.apoie 
143 Domestic Oftes Over IbUU Correspondent Banks worldwide 
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Made in 
Aluminium: 

Jackets for 
pipes and 
vessels 


If $ protection. 

Why? 

Damage and weather. 

How? 

Aluminium jacketing for protcctini 
thermal insulation. 

Adaptable. 

Saves on cost. 

Light and easy to handle. 

Strong, no maintenance. 

Resists corrosion. 

Will not rust. 

Long life Jacketing! 

Thanks to Aluminium. 

The kind of help Baco Aluminium is giving 
for the protection of thermal in<.iilalion 
might well advance one of your projects. 
Why not take advantage of the experience 
of The British Aluminium Company. 
They're (he people to talk to. 

The British Aluminium Company Ltd., 
Norfolk House, St. James's Square, 
London, S.W.I. Telephone; 01-839 8888. 



ALUMINIUM 


The British AluminiMm Company Ltd 
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BRITAIN I 1 


Tuesday was a 


The very considerahle prc.sMjre from within 
the Tory party that Mr Heath contin¬ 
uously faces on the immigration question 
was demonstrated in a quite shocking 
fashion in the Commons on Tuesday. Mr 
Duncan Sandys (naturally) sought leave 
to bring in a hill to amend the Common¬ 
wealth Immigrants Act. The first part 
of his proposed hill would provide for 
Commonwealth immigrants to he treated 
in the same way as aliens are ; this is 
official lory party policy and is fairly 
generally accepted. I'he second—and 
offensive—half of his hill would give the 
Home Secretary power to “ phase ” the 
entry of dependants of immigrants 
already here. For “ pha.se ” read “ st(»p." 

It is not surprising that Mr Sandss 
got 126 lories to .support him in the 
division ; in a .seriet liallot he would no 
douht he supported h\ many Labour MPs 
a.s well. Mr Powell was, of course, in there 
voting, hut what was sad was to .sec Mr 
Sandys supported by men like Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home : the chief whip, Mr 
Whitelaw ; the chairman of the party, Mr 
Barber; and Mr Jim Prior, Mr Heath’s 
parliamentary private .secretary. It would 
l)e naive to hope that they were simply 
voting for the first part of the hill, and 
abhorred the second. In that ca.se they 
would, like Mr Heath, Mr Maudling, Mr 
Macleod and mo.st of the shadow cabinet, 
have alistained. By vriting for Mr Sandys, 
Sir Alec and his powerful friends 
have simply served public notice on Mr 



Another sleight of Sendys 


sad day 


Heath that they wish to see Tory policy 
go one more appalling step farther. 

Up to now Mr Heath has courageously 
-and just how couragcou.sly I’uesday's 
division all too plainly .shows—refu.sed to 
support any clampdown on the entry of 
genuine clo.se dependants. He has done 
.so on very proper humanitarian grounds. 
He must not hack down now. His task of 
containing the I'ory party to anything 
approaching a rea.sonahle immigration 
policy has been made infinitely more 
difficult by Tuesday’s vote. But it is an 
i.s.sue on which he must fight, even at the 
risk of .splitting with Sir Alec. For if he 
does not openly stand out against “ phas¬ 
ing ” the entry of dependants, he is 
inviting such dependants who might 
eventually wish to come to speed up their 
plans and arrive in a precipitate flood. 
Mr Sandy.s, aided by Mr Powell, pulled 
that trick over the Kenyan Asians; they 
must not be allowed to get away with it 
again. 

Ulster 


O'Neill scores 

Northern Ireland’s election on February 
24th wnll be fought in 45, of the 52 seals 
by 119 candidates repre.senting 14 parties. 
'Phis in itself is .somc*thing of a rccoitl for 
participatory democracy in Ulster. Cap¬ 
tain O'NeiH’s forces, having had the better 
of the nomination battle with the Unioni.st 
rebels, are challenging .strongly in the 
.seats which are .still rebel-held. The North¬ 
ern Ireland Labour ParTy, with 16 in the 
field, is, as usual, .«ftrong chiefly in and 
aiDurid Belfast. Fhere are five Pai.sleyites 
(with the cloth well to the fore) and eight 
from the militant left-wing of the People’^ 
Democracy. It is .something <»f a .surprise 
that the Rev. Ian Pai.sley has, in fact, 
dared to lake on Captain (VNeill at Bann- 
.side. I'hc O’Neil'l national strategy is 
simply to conduct a referendum in which 
Ix)th nK)dei:ate Protestant and Catholic 
votes already seem to have fallen in be¬ 
hind the prime r!iini.ster. 

'I'he court injunction preventing Mr 
William Morgan (wh<3 walked out of the 


binet last month) from standing as the 
Rcial Unioni.st at Belfast Clifton is the 
ggest fillip the O'Neillilcs have had 
rally. It was a close-run thing : altiunigh 
Morgan had a majority of i 7 :f;U 
k upstairs room at his nomination ineet- 
he was in a minority of f)2-2f,ll in 
ic downstairs room which the chairman 
iioso to ignore. Mr Morgan will now 
live to stand as an indcpeiulent rnion- 
t and an O’Neillite will run against him 
'I’wo rebel backbenchers have been 
irown out neck and crop. Captain 
ustin Ardill w^as defeated, to i i ^), )»n 
le O’Neilllu-s at Clarrick, just north of 
elfast. Mr'l oin Lyons, who liad thought 
f retiring anywav hut who hail his arm 
bvisted to stand mice more, went down 
) an O’Neillitc, Mr William rvfTe, in 
Jorlh 'Fyrone. .A thinl rehel, Mr John 
4 cQnade in marginal Belfast Woodvale, 
rds voted out one day and hack the next 
^hen his rival's nomination failed to be 
Ratified. 

I But these tussles paled beside the 

t ramatic leap for .safety on the prime 
nnisler's bandwagon by Mr William 
)-linds, the rebel meinbei f(»r Belfast 
Willowfield, who had already been safely 
readopted. Mr Hinds changed iiis mind 
lit the last minute, which was .sensible ol 
him. For Mr Ian Hawthorne, a signatory 
>f the original letter calling for Captain 
D’Neill’s resignation who returned to the 
fold exactly a day later, paid the penalty 
ror this irresolution and got the thumbs 
lown from the O’Neillites in Central 
Armagh. 

Even Mr Brian Faulkner-, the former 
Jeputy premier, w'ho preceded Mr 
Morgan out of the cal)inei and who is 
still no friend to Captain O’Neill, has 
felt constrained to declare that, after the 
election, “ if the parliamenlar v party 
ch()o.se.s O’Neill 1 will unequivocally sup¬ 
port him.” Mr Faulkner was not in any 
trouble with his local association in East 
Down ; he got their nod bv ibo to ;^2. 
His words were evidently to stave off the 
appearani e of a pro-O’Neill candidate in 
the real election. They failed, 
i Mr William Craig, leader of the 
[irreconcilable right, had an even higgei 
(RT.sonal .success, 175 to % in his a.s.siK-ia- 
lion at Larne. He has made no reported 
promises of future loyalty. Indeed, at 
one time he may have fell he was ahead 
m the game, for. North I'yrime ajjart, 
the Craigiies did well in the west against 
the hastily-mounted O’.Neill challenge. 
Even the name of the Duke of West¬ 
minster could not dislodge the Biooke 
interest at Llsnaskea <»r Mr Harry West 
at Enniskillen. Mr Craig could even have 
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OWb/// And Mstey: fighting for the lost tou 


gained a supporter in Belfast St Ann 
where an O’Neill man retired and 
association picked a local worthy, 
Norman Laird, who has professed to 
neither for nor against the pri 
minister. 

Any other waverers had better im 
up their minds quickly. For the evidei 
of the first opinion polls, confirming wl 
has been evident on the ground, is tf 
the pro-O Neill tide is running strong 
in the electorate, especially in and arou 
Belfast. I here is every chance ih 
O’Neill challengers will do well in soi 
of the rebels’ seats : this was why ^ 
Jlinds jumped back. Even Mr Craig w 
have a tough fight against a distinguish, 
local surgeon, Mr Hugh Wilson, 
Larne ; the Liberal, Miss Sheelagh Mu 
iiaghan, has withdrawn to give N 
Wilson a free run. 

If this groundswell keeps up, it loo. 
likely that four O'Neillites will take tt 
four new seats creaited around Belfas 
and there could even be losses among tl 
normal opposition parties, the Nationa 
ists and Northern Ireland Labour, sin( 
the opposition sometimes looks, if an^ 
thing, more divided than the Unionist 
Even the Nationalist leader, Mr Edd 
McAtcer, is to have a civil rights activi: 

Foyle. A new politic* 
landscape seems to be emerging. 


LSE 


Opening time agair 

This week, full marks for tactics must gt 
to the administrators of the Londor 
School of Economics. On Wednesday 
the governors announced that they an 
still adamant about restoring the gate! 
in the school (though these may be 
“ disguised ” to lessen the affront to 
student sensibilities), about their court 
actions against ten students, and about 
their disciplinary charges against three 
staff. But they will re-open the school 
^ext Wednesday. This is extremely 
sensible, and a good concession to staff 
opinion, which at the academic board 
meeting on Thursday last week was suffi- 



ciently opposed to the continued closure 
of the school for two resolutions to be 
passed which were markedly at variance 
with the administration's policy. 

It also puts the ball right in the 
students* court. Dr Adams is no longer 
denianding that the students should pass 
various resolutions of good intent before 
the school is re-opened. Instead, it has 
been made dear that disruptive actions 
will mean the continued closure, or re- 
closure, of the school. This is much more 
to the point. Despite their violent utter¬ 
ances, the students have actually behaved 
in a comparatively restrained fashion 
since the week-end of the dosure. Pro¬ 
vided that they continue to do so, the 
school should be re-opened. If they do 
not, the blame for the continued closure 
will be seen to rest with them. If both 
sides continue to play it cool, the school 
should be fully functioning by the end of 
next week. 

This will not of course mean the end 
of student militancy at the LSE. It may 
simply mean that the spotlight of public 
opinion is switched on to some other 
troubled university or college, with the 
usual inflammatory results. But it should 
mean that some painstaking efforts can 
be made by all to make LSE a pleasanter 
place for the non-destructive to study 
and teach in, not just by paper re-arrange- 
ments of the structure of innumerable 
committees, but by courageous attempts 
to lighten a dreary atmosphere of 
mistrust. 


TTu Law 


Better for bastards 


The Family Law Reform bill, the first bill 
to deal explicitly with this branch of the 
law as su^, has got through the Loxds 
and will reach the Commons on Monday. 
The bill deals with three different sub¬ 
jects : the age of majority, the property 
rights of illegitimate children, and the 
admissibility ol blood teats in paternity 
proceedings. One major casualty in the 
Lords was that the age at \vhich marriage 
can be contracted without parental con¬ 


sent, which the bill proposed to fix at i8, 
has been raised by their lordships to 20. 
This would create a new and indefensible 
anomaly in the law just as it was being 
rationalised in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Latey report. As the 
Government has already reduced the 
voting age to 18, it is bound to insist 
that the Lords amendment be thrown out. 
This amendment was passed by a vote of 
77 to 21, and it might be thought that 
many of the 31 hereditary peers who 
voted for it were simply anxious to con¬ 
trol the marriages of their children for a 
little while longer. Such a particular in¬ 
terest should not be allowed to prevail 
against the general social desirability of 
recognising that the dc facto age of 
marriage has gone down. 

The second part of the hill constitutes 
a property charter for illegitimate children. 
In future they will have the same right of 
succession on intestacy as legitimate 
children. 'Ibe provision applies only to 
children and not to remoter ascendants 
or descendants, and the position of trus¬ 
tees who distribute property in reasonable 
ignorance of the existence of illegitimate 
claimants is protected. The bill also 
reverses the rule of construction by which 
the law pre.sumes tliat reference in legal 
documents to “ children ” excludes illegi¬ 
timate children. In future the presumption 
will be the other way about. Again Che 
bill abolishes the old rule that the burden 
of proof in establishing legitimacy (or 
illegitimacy) is proof “beyond reasonable 
doubt," a standard appropriate for 
criminal but not civil proceedings ; in 
future this will be established on a 
“ balance of probabilities.” Illegitimate 
children will also have the same rights 
under the Inheritance (Family Provisions) 
Act of 1938 as legitimate children. Proving 
paternity is also facilitated by giving tlie 
courts power to order blood tests 
although there is no obligation to submit 
to them. The court is free to draw what¬ 
ever inference it wishes from a refusal. 
Tliis is sensible since at present blood 
tests can establish that an individual might 
be or could not be the father of a child, 
but not that he is. 

Doubtless some MPs will aigue that 
improvement in the lot of illegitimate 
children will undermine the position of 
the family, but the United Nations sub¬ 
commission on prevention of discrimina¬ 
tion has shown that there is no evidence 
that legal and social equality for children 
bom out of wedlock does increase the 
number of illegitimate births or extra¬ 
marital .unions. This argument has in fact 
been going on since the Council of Merton 
in 1234 when the bishops unsuccessfully 
tried to persuade the barons to allow some 
rights of inheritance to bastaids. Illegiti¬ 
macy is a growing social problem and 
illegitimate births have gone up from 
59,048 in 1963 to 69,931 ^ *967, raising 
the percentage of illegitimate births 
from 6.9 per cent 6f the total number 
of births to 8.4 per cent. The needs of 
these children should not be subordinated 
to the .support of an abstraction. 
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STEAM POWER MARKET 


John Thonjpson 
achieve wcrld" 
wide success 

t 

I 

I 


Now made in five continents, Multipac 
boilers are serving international demand 
for reliable steam power. 


T he news that John Thompson are to open yet another overseas 
factory—this time in Milan—will not surprise industrialists 
who have been following their international success story. 


John Thompson ^vill now have factories 
making their best selling range of package 
boilers in Britain, Italy, South Africa, 
India and Australia. They are also manu¬ 
factured under licence in other European 
and South American countries. Multipac 
was in fact the first British designed 
package boiler to be made under licence 
abroad. 

STEAM POWER IN FIVE 
CONTINENTS 

Today, Multipac boilers are meeting the 
demand for reliable process steam round 


the world in industries as diverse as 
chemicals, dairies, laundries, textiles, 
brewing and distilling (over 70% of 
Scotch whisky distilleries rely on John 
Thompson Multipac boilers). 



Success on this scale comes only from a 
really broad study of industrial needs and 
the technical ability to meet them. John 
ITiompson have earned their international 
status. 



JOHN THOMPSON SHI .10U)ll.i:H DIVISION (il;i 

A Div ision (if liu- John I lionij-on (rroiij), Wdivc-rh.iin|)fon 


An international reputation for reliable steam power. 
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Canyoitell 


the diffeence? 

No? 



to All m«mbera of staff 
tan E. A. S. Lss 
Tine keeping 
nil 1st September 1968 


The time keeping of at Bambera of 
staff is deplorable. 

For those people who tld appear to 
be unaware of our off) hours, I 
would stress that thejre 9.30 to 5.30, 
with an hour for lunol 

It should be noted thiln future strict 
measures will be taketgainst 
persistent latecomers. 




10 All members of staff 
non E. A. S. Lee 
wjtm Time keeping 
ne Ist September 1968 

The time keeping of some members of 
staff is deplorable. 

For those people who would appear to 
be unaware of our office hours, I 
would stress that they are 9.30 to 5.30, 
with an hour for lunch. 

It should be noted that in future strict 
measures will be taken against 
persistent latecomers. 




Then wdl tell you-cost 

< ^11 ih'/lt' ,i l ai^hl 1 01 \s :ii d Lopv And ids prcsil I-'ni one oils. 

;! [eo oll ldii [01^ ^'osilv tor inns. A^ld (opeihci vour monihiv (o 1!noinps 
on lean-, p.i[X't\ Lhoinicals and nicici ohari'c-' and voii'll \r!iv. 

1 he nienioji die nplit was ^liipliealcd. On li (lestelner. hVoin a lennil lui 
eleefroniLallv, At the ['iress ot a hulion, 

'■ hai[\ ( ,ie C hsai]' 'I he (lo ledier .Wan wil! denunvaiale nisi how vheap 
i lioi L' a V resl el nei toi' ei ei \ pnrjH'se. .Sleneil and nllne otl . 

I he Ciesteiner .Wan will h( Ip von c ht'ose 
lUiv a (le laiei onliiphl ^ nr lane ii it rani pieln .\nd \on wood ha'ee a 
diipheal inp tai e in 1 he w ei Id . 

tall de[ III' d's^^e.M 1 die ' ■ ■! eds r ie> 1 I no O- n 1 nia On jdieana s 1 annted , 
^ ''nlliei ^ a I I iOMd,, 1 , ,; 1 !ee>., \ \\ 1 d Ve pKlse !o WiatVlO. 
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Theatre 


Free for all 

Next Monday, London’s Round House 
will begin an experiment season of plays 
with Tony Richardson’s production of 
Hamlet. The star will be Nicol William¬ 
son, and the company is mainly made up 
of members of the English Stage (Company. 
But at the start, at least, the experiment 
will be largely in the box office, for the 
majority of the audience will be asked to 
pay only a nominal 2s 6d. For the rich 
(and the professional critics) there will be 
[^o seats available to every performance for 
the equally nominal price of £5 each. 

This is not the free theatre which the 
.sponsors of tlie Round House would really 
like, but by cutting scat prices and making 
them more readily available on the day 
of the performance they hope that many 
people will come to treat the theatre as 
they do the cinema. From this they hope 
that Ixyth classical and avant garde pro¬ 
ductions will reach a wider (and newer) 
audience, and thus make the theatre an 
experiment for all. But will it ? 

Certainly, the recent experience of fi*ee 
theatre at the Royal C^ourt has proved 
that there is a large audience for .some¬ 
thing for nothing. After the play Life 
Price had been playing for a week to 
poor houses, the artistic director of the 
Royal Court, Mr William (iaskill, found 
himself with an artistic .success but a com¬ 
mercial flop on his hands. That is not 
exactly an unprecedented situation in the 
theatre. Mr (raskill, who believes in free 
theatre any way, solved it by announcing 
that all seats would he free until the end 
of the play’s .short run. Not surprisingly, 
all the seats were booked out within a 
few days. In the commercial theatre this 
is called papering the house, and is rather 
frowned upon—largely becau.se it is the 
quickest way of going broke. 

Mr (raskill was able to ride the loss 
(an average week’s box office takings at 
the Royal Court is about £300) because 
of an annual subsidy of £90,000 from the 


Arts Council, lo make the theatre Iree 
all the lime a further grant of £(i(),ooo 
a year would lie needed. This extra sub¬ 
sidy would need to he much Ihghei if 
the Royal Court l^ecame less .succe.ssful 
at transferring some of ii> productions to 
the commercial theatre in ilie West End . 
last year, it did this with three prodiic* 
tions—'Fiine Present, Hotel in Amsterdam 
and Look Back in Anger— from which it 
receives a half to two-thirds of the Ik» 
office takings once production costs have 
been covered. 

No doulit if the Arts Council were 
asked for this further subsidy s(» that tin* 
Royal Court could he coiitinuouslv fiee 
•they w'ould say no. And they would ho 
justified in doing so. In any suhsulv to 
a theatre there is, of course, the element 
of .subsidising the audience ; there is 
nothing wrong in that because the audi¬ 
ence is an e.ssential part of the iheatie 
But free theatre subsidises the audience 
completely, and irrespective of whetliei 
it would he “unfair" on the commercial 
theatre to do so, it is .surely wrong that 
public funds should he usecl to sul>sidi^c 
that section of the audience which in 
both willing and able to pay for it.s 
plea.surcs. 

Neither does the fact that the l<o\al 
CJourt was packed out prove that it.s fiee 
seats attracted any large “ new " billowing 
whicli will he prepared to pay in fuliin’. 
If it did attract any large numhei into 
a theatre for the first time, tliev were 
ino.st likely lho.se people who will take 
almost anylliing so long as it is free. 
Very few of them are likely to he .seen 
again before the next time the .seats are 
free. But that docs not mean that Mr 
Gaskill was not justified in his experiment. 
As a play. Life Price, which deals with 
the effects on a community of the murder 
of a child, was hardly everyone’s idea of 
a diverting evening’s entertainment. But 
it was good theatre, and Mr Ga.skill was 
right to save the talented authors and 
cast from an unjustified flop. ()hviou.sly, 
if he did it too often there would he an 
outcry about charity in Sloane Square, 
and the Royal Court itself would probably 
go bust. And that would be a pity, for 



No prico for Uf» Prico at tha Royal Court 


it would cut hack still further the alreaiK 
limited opportunities tliat young and 
ut>knowii talent has for sliowing its 
theatrical wares. 

Schools 

Protest—^teacher 
style 

Fhc National A.s.sociation of Scli<M>lmaslers 
is an alUmalc union of teachei> who are 
dissatisfied with llic pay policy of the 
much larger National Union of Tcaclieis. 
It was the actions of NAS members which 
gave h,ooo 'Feessidc children, 21,000 
in PIn mouth and smaller numbers in 
other parts of the country unexpected 
luilf-day.s oil scImk)I this week. Last 
week the a.ssociation had oigani.sed a work 
to rule, which was its inaccurate descrip¬ 
tion of a rcfuscil to take classes of 11101 e 
than v* pupils, or cla.s.ses for absent 
colleagues, in about 20 selected .schools 
around tlie country. Local education 
aullioritics agreed that they might have 
to su.spend teachers for thi.s disniption : 
I’ecsside, Plymouth, Birmingham, Roch¬ 
dale and a l.onduri authority have already 
done so, and the NAS has already 
re5j)onded with more working to rule and 
token strikes in many areas. 

More will undoubtedly follow—in, for 
example, Manchester, London and Dur¬ 
ham—causing some localised chaos. But 
tlie NAS can boast only 40,000 iiiem- 
hers out of a total of 300,000 teachers in 
maintained schools. 3 ’he NUT is, not 
surprisingly, disinclined to give any 
assistance. 'I'his squabble is a by-product 
of die two-yearly, suppo.sedly secret bout 
of all-in wrestling between teachers and 
their employers known as the Burnham 
committee pay negotiations. These are 
supposed to result in an agreement on 
new salary .scales and now more usually 
re.sult in recourse to arliitration, minister¬ 
ial intervention, and so forth. The 
teachers’ panel is dominated by the NU'F, 
which fills iG of the 28 seats. Unusually, 
the NUT has tentatively accepted the 
management pancl’.s final offer, which 
would raise salaries overall by 7 per cent 
between 19G9 and 1971, and which ii 
therefore just within tlie present incorndi 
policy ceiling of 3.5 per cent a year. Since 
more inflationary pay settlements are 
being made every other week, the NUT 
team may have difficulty in selling this to 
its men^rs at its meeting on Saturday. 

But the NAS’s complaint is not that 
the NUT did not fight hard enough. The 
bigger union tries to get a ri.se for all 
its members, which usually means more 
proportionately for the younger ones. The 
NAS wants more to go to older tcaciiers : 
the propo.sed settlement will raise the 
very' bottom of the basic scale by 7.5 per 
cent, and the top of the basic scale by 
6.6 per cent. I’hc three NAS members 
of the Burnham teachers’ panel walked 
out of the negotiations when it became 
apparent that neither side wanted much 
to do with its scheme for career teachers. 
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The sellleiuent will raise head tearhers' 
pay hy about 6 per rent and introduces 
a much-needed higher scale foi the lieads 
of very big schools. It is perhaps nearly 
the best that could have been hoped for 
while theie is a squeeze on local autli(»rity 
spending. But teaching offers a leasonably 
attractive salary, particularly to graduates, 
at the beginning of their career, and a 
scandalously bad one at the top. Senior 
teachers are worse paid than the top 
ranks of all other public servant.s except 
policemen and nurses, rhis would luive 
lieen a good rca.son for letting the prices 
and incomes board have a go at the 
problem, if the Burnham committee had 
again failed to reach agreement. Which 
is why the Nl-'P, which dreads this (par¬ 
ticularly .since the PIFi rejicjit on university 
teacher pay) is keen to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment witlnn Burnham this vear. 

Doctors’ pay 

Comparability is ail 

The review hodv on doctors’ and dentists’ 
pay is working harder than it expected 
to. Its fust lepcut covered the period 
from I'ehruaiy uiho, vvlien the Pilkin^'ton 
commission's leport was published, to 
ipfri- But its next mam review, which 
appeared in May iq<)h, only covered tw(^ 
years, partly because incomes had rsen 
so lapidly m the interim and partly 
l>ecause the general piactiliuners’ meliod 
of paNinent had been completely levheil. 

In the event, no general award to 
doctors was recommended last May vvrien 
the two \cars were up. But as a sop 
the review IkkIv promised U) keep then- 
pay under continuous review and to 
recommend a new award if it seemed to 
he falling behind other incomes. This 
award, which has been accepted hy the 
Ciovernment, was published last week 
(Cannd I’s bd), is backdated to 

JanUiiry' ist and is to last until April 1(170. 
Compared with May M)f)b the new scales 
will give con.sultants (the most senior 
hospital doctors) and intermediate grades 
of hospital staffs ratlier more than 8 per 
cent and junior doctors per cent at 
the bottom and iij per cent at the lop, 
w'hich makes their scale run from £i,vr50 
a year to £1,450. 

I'or general practitioners, whose new 
pay structure is not much less complicated 
than their old one but is more closely 
related to their actual work and expcn.ses, 
the increase appears to be about 9 per 
cent. A GP, aged about 50 and accepting 
ixiund-thc-clock responsibility, will now 
receive in practice allowances, capitation 
fees and two seniority payments around 
£4,700 a year if he has an average list 
of patients. From this sum have to be 
subtracted those expcn.se.s (perhaps £1,500) 
which arc not reimbursed directly. T o this 
sum sliould he added extra earning.s from, 
say, maternity work, fees for cervical 
.smears, vaccination and night visits and 
earnings from private practice and local 
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authoritv and hospital woik. Si> a (iP's pay 
can compare favourably with that of a con¬ 
sultant, whose scale will now run from 
£3,470 to £5,275. 

The review Ixdy is thus keeping the 
relative attraction> of a career in general 
jrractice and a (aieer in the hrjspital 
.service fairly evenly balanced. No one 
will quarrel with that ; hut much more 
important at present i.s the effect of its 
award on other incomes. Its chief justifi¬ 
cation for this award is the ri.se in com¬ 
parable carning.s between 1987 and 1969, 
for the review body has alw'ays reganied 
comparability as more important than 
manpower and productivity in framing 
its recommendations. It is aware that 
** comparability increases can sometimes 
interact with one another to produce a 
.spiral movement . . but it does not 
.see why doctors and dentLsts should he 
more .severely dealt with under an incomes 
policy than other professions. Nor does 
it see why it .should defer to the view's of 
the priies and incomes hoard ; after all, 
it iiiaiiitain.s, its independence is its rai.son 
ilTtre. So doctors and denti.sts have their 
Kiiideisley, civil sei-vants ihcir Plowden 
.md leacher.s their Burnham, all jealously 
protecting their clients’ interests hy 
tomparing their pa> rise.s with the 
olheis'. Only the poor old PIB struggles 
aiisleiely on, at least tiying to apply iiitnc 
ligorous sLindards. 

Industrial training 

Chicken! 

T’he Ministry of Agncullurc u.sed to he 
the only govefiiinent department to suffer 
from the vagaries of farmers. But in 1985, 
the National Farmers’ Union began nag¬ 
ging the Ministry of Laboui for an 
indusliial training board to match those 
being set up for other industries. Of all 
ah hoard.s, the agriculture training board 
(AT'B) has been the Department of Em¬ 
ployment’s worst headadie. Too many 
farmcr.s have lefu.scd to pay the levy. 

In January, ipbB, farmers began com¬ 
plaining about the propo.sed levy on 
employers of £6 a year for each employee. 
The DEP reduced it to £3 per employee, 
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and hastily pumped £450,000 of public 
money into the Izard's coffers “ because 
of the foot-and-mouth epidemic.** By May, 
fanners were refusing to pay even £3 per 
employee. Seme of them were given an 
extra four months in which to pay up. 
.'\t the end of September, the ATB set its 
.solicitors on to the obdurate farmers, who 
totalled nearly half of all the 95,000 
fanner-employers. The board only then 
discovered that it shared these solicitors 
with the by then hostile NFU. It did not 
take any farmers to court. Nearly five 
months later, 26,500 fanners have still not 
paid up. The DEP has therefore given up 
ptetending that agriculture is like other 
industries. It has decided that after this 
vear the board should be subsidised. 

T his is what the NFU has been asking 
for since the autumn. But the DEP has 
not quite thrown in tlie sponge. Farmcr.N 
are to pay up the outstanding levy, aiui 
a levy of £3 los for 196B-69. The ATB 
will now consider rouit action. T he board 
IS to remain under the control of tile 
DEP : the farmers wanted it to be run by 
their own ministry. And the .subsidy to 
the board is to be deducted from the 
.£30 million a year fertiliser subsidy. T he 
NFU is therefore twice shy about expre.s- 
sing enthusia.«;m. But the board’s worst 
(lime, in the farmers’ eyes, was that 
nearly a quarter of its income was being 
spent on administration. A l>oard covering 
a big industry, with big employers, such 
as llie engineering industry*, sfiends only 
1-2 per cent of its income on administra¬ 
tion. The idea of the .subsidy deduction is 
that it should cut the huge collection 
costs of the A'FB. But fiddling with the 
deduction to make it “lair”—for 
instance, the training board covers forestry 
workers, whose employers do not benefit 
from the fertili.ser subsidy—may well make 
It co.stly, t(Kj. The indu.stiial training act 
is to be amended .so that .self-employed 
persons, of whom there aie very many in 
agriculture, can he included. But the real 
objection to this coinproinise is that it 
fudges the distinction between a .service 
which fanners, like employers in other 
industries, should pay for themselves, and 
the sort of .special help which the Govern¬ 
ment, for many quite different reasons, 
still thinks is worth its while to pump 
into agriculture. 



How on they going to train thorn down on tho form ? 
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THE PRICE OF COMPETITION IS HERNAL VIGILANCE 

Monopoly and Restrictive Practices 

By G. C. Allen. Allen and Unwin. 183 pages. 36s clothbound, 2is paperbound. 


Books 


The Monopolies Commission has been 
under fire in recent months. Even now 
ministers seem neither certain nor unani¬ 
mous about what its role ought to be. 
They, and perhaps more important, their 
Tory counterparts ought therefore to 
benefit from Professor Allen's concise, 
dispassionate and thoughtful analysis of 
the role the Monopolies Commission (and 
its grown up children, the Registrar of 
Restrictive Practices and his cx>urt) have 
played in British economic policy since 
the war. 

First he sho( 3 ts down one common con¬ 
temporary misconception about the nine¬ 
teenth century laisser fairc economists and 
their .successors. Even these radicals, as 
they then were, never .supposed that 
government intervention in economic life 
was necessarily undesirable or unnecessary 
as .such. Aid to the Irish during the 
famine and the factory acts were both 
opposed on ostensibly laisser fa ire 
grounds, but in fact both measures threat¬ 
ened the pockets of dominant English 
business and landowning interests. Indeed 
it was Adam Smith himself who gave 
warning that theoretically competing 
businessmen will never meet together for 
business or pleasure without hatching out 
some plot or other to curtail competitive 
forces, at the expense of the general public. 
Ever since industrialisation began, as 
Professor Allen shows, competition has 
never l)een the norm ; constant govern¬ 
ment vigilance is required to ensure that 
it takes place. And at the end of the 
nineteenth century, improved internal 
communications had made Britain one 
single market for many manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. Partly as a result of this, dominat¬ 
ing concerns sprang up in several 
industries, including cement, tobacco, 
whisky, salt, soap, matches and .some 
chemicals. Then came the Great War, 
inflation and depression, which combined 
to produce a rash of cartels and restrictive 
practices across the rest of British 
indu.stry. 

Policy went into reverse in 1944. Then 
the coalition government became formally 
committed to a postwar policy of full 
employment, and fortunately recognised 
that the thus-enhanced trade union power 
would need to be balanced by a more 
competitive climate for industry. In this 
recognition the government was well 
ahead of public opinion, while civil ser¬ 
vants and industrialists, having spent their 
formative career years against the back¬ 


ground of the depression, greeted the new 
anti-monopoly policy with suspicion, 
bewilderment and outright hostility. 

In its early years the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission had a hard time of it, as angry 
industrialists emphatically defended their 
collective restrictive practices and devices 
to extend market dominance, practices 
and devices that to them appeared normal, 
legitimate, desirable even, and certainly 
sanctioned by time and (before the last 
war) official policy. These encounters con¬ 
vinced the commission that worse than 
“ monopoly ” were the restrictive practices 
it uncovered : resale price maintenance, 
and agreements to enforce it collectively, 
to share out markets by quotas, and on 
tendering for contracts ; agreements to 
keep “ outside ” firms from buying key 
machinery or materials, and to deny them 
access to retail outlets ; agreements to limit 
imports ; and discriminatory pricing. 

Hence the 1956 Restrictive Practices 
Act and, belatedly, the move against rpm 
in 1964. Professor Allen is right to claim 
that the early efforts of the Monojjolies 
Commission were probably the main influ¬ 
ence in the swing of infonned public 
opinion (including opinion inside the 
Board of Trade) against monopolistic and 
restrictive practices ; and that the rise of 
the postwar generation of busine.ssrnen has 
l)een the next most important factor. He 
is equally right to point out that the com¬ 
mission has never been cluttered with any 
make-believe ideas about the sort of com¬ 
petition it could or should promote : 
“ workable ” competition, with prices 
(and * products) changing in response to 
market conditions, has always been the 
aim, rather than any theoretical textbook 
model. 

However it is a pity that he does not 
really deal with the main weaknesses of 
British postwar monopoly policy: the 
failure (until 1965) to deal with mergers ; 
and the reasons why the governments have 
always found it .so hard to deal firmly, as 
urged, with exposed monopolists despite 
their minute electoral influence. Saddest of 
all, there is no discussion and virtually no 
mention of the recent beginnings of a 
reaction in informed opinion and official 
policy against the competition ethic, the 
origins of this and the future. Neverthe¬ 
less, despite these omissions this book 
remains a valuable analysis of what British 
anti-monopoly policy so far has all been 
about. 


RED LIGHT WARNING 

Ten Blocks from the While House: 

Anatomy of the Washinj^ton Riots of i() 6 H 

B\ Ben W'. (filbert and the statt' of the 
IVashinj^fton Rost. 

Pall Mall Press. 1264 pages, illu.stratcd. 4f)S. 

On April 4, 1968, this reviewer was 

late for a dinner partv in Washington, 
He arrived, .settled in with a gwd drink 
and talked of urban renewal with a tall, 
clever, jet-black url.>anologist. For some 
rea.son, however, his interlocutor seemed 
uncommonly agitated. W'hy ? “ Didn't 

you know, Martin’s been shot ” 

Few forgot where they were, even what 
they were talking about, the moment they 
lieard of President Kennedy’s death. For 
most .'\inerican.s, his enemies, distrusters 
and followers, Martin Luther King's 
death had the .same efl’ect. "I'he days of 
disorder that followed in America’s big 
cities, and in Washington, to within ten 
blocks of the W'hite Hou.se, in particular, 
made the event even le.s.s likely to be 
foi gotten. 

riie Washtn^ton Post was well able to 
observ'e the riots of that weekend. 'Hie 
newspaper’s staff includes a number of 
w'ell known political chrrespondents as 
well as a very large number of reporteis 
on the “ city desk " covering local affairs. 
Among the latter are a few gtKxl black 
journalists who, while they are not 
accepted easily by the hard roio militants 
of Washington’s large black slum, never- 
llieless were Ixjrn the right colour to have 
good sources there. All together—“ more 
than 100 newsmen ”—have produced a 
lK)()k on the riots collated from the (pian- 
lity of words filed by telephone, 
tyf>ewriter and helicopter. In addition Mr 
Je.s.se Lewis, a blacJc reportei, obtained 
an extraordinary tape-recording of a con¬ 
versation with a gremp of anonymous 
arsonists only loo eager to tell their 
motives and to convey the impression that 
«i revolutionary cadre had worked to keep 
the riots going. “ My thing wa.sn’t 
because of Dr King'.s death,” says one. 
“ 1 got a satisfaction. As long as I can 
destroy the beast in any form I can— 
you know, economically, physically or any 
other form. Bui I have to wait my time.” 
Caliban, of a sudden, is white. He is 
a bea.st. If ycju dig on his history you 
see he has done beastly things all his 
time. I mean, he walks different, smells 
different. He’s a beast, baby.” 

'J'lie bcKik IS impre.ssively documented, 
chronologically, ecologically (two-thirds of 
Wa-shington's central city population is 
black) and with phf)tographs. As a record 
it is unlikely to be superseded and is much 
more than a comj)lement to the official 
Kerner commission report on the previous 
year’s wave of civil disorders. Included 
as an appendix to the Ixxrk is an analysis 
of “ who rioted,” liased on a large sample 
of those taken into custody while doing 
so. 

The sheer scope of the Ixxik makes up 
for its sloppy editing and for its apparent 
conviction that insight is gained from 
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puhliCiTtion of every repetitious little fact 
rather than of fewer, moie slifnifieant, 
ones. If it tends to support the erroncou.s 
impression conveyed hy the British news¬ 
papers at the time that all Washinq^ton 
was hurninj^ and a lace war in piogress, 
that may l)e no had thing. Tor this 
arsonists' and looters' spree was at least 
a warning that both may indeed happen 
if things do not change. 'J he had dreams 
let loose hy Dr King’s death cau.sed men 
to stir in what is still a dcej>, dismaying 
sleejj. 

MONUMENT TO FAILURE 

I’hc North-West Fniiitier of Rome : A 

Military Study af Hadrian's Wall 

Hy David Divine. 

MaidoJiald. 2.p] |)ages, illustrated. f,os. 

North and west of a line hetween the 
riveis Severn and I tent, the Romans left 
few traces in Britain heyond evidence of a 
stiicllv imlitaiA' occupation. 'J'he most 
famous piece of this evidence is of course 
Hadrian's Wall, w'hich .stretched in a 
neaily straight line hetween the |)iesent‘ 
dav towns of Bovvriess and Wall.send. Mr 
Divini* h.i.s wiitten a splendidly all-purj)osc 
h(M)k aljout the wall : part liistoiv, piirt 
trav<*logiie and part military analysis. He 
spends three chajiters travelling fr{»m east 
to west along the ruins of the wall, provid¬ 
ing a wealth of minute and .satisfying 
detail. Hut Mr Divine is defeme corres¬ 
pondent of the Sunday Tinus , the hook 
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DISRAELI 


Robert Blake 




‘Blake’s book isa solid achicvcrnoni ol ihc 
first order. It is a fine piece of scholarship 
and also, though very long, a delight to 
read.’ A. 1. P. T aylor, Setv Staiewiaa 
*A model ol what a critical biography 
should be; scholarly, judicious, bur at 
the same time capturing all the fascina¬ 
tion of Its subject.’ A. J. Ayer, < >bsen vr 

Methuen jus 


is primarily intended to he a critique of 
the iniht.irv theory of the wall's con¬ 
struction and use. This he believes rep- 
re.sented a tremendou.s advance in defence 
.strategy. TTie reasons he gives for this 
belief, and his brisk demolition of much 
accepted legend alioul the wall, ate on the 
wlKile cojiimon.sensihle and liticked up hv 
some good re.searrh- ■ though liis diagrams 
<if troop concentrations and range 
have an uncornfortaldy aiiachmni.stic 
appearance. 

Despite the strategic innovation rep¬ 
resented hy the use of the wall as an 
ofTsensive frontier, Mr Divine believes the 
policy that led to it.s construction to have 
been hideously mistaken. I'lie Romans’ 
decision to ahai^don the con(|uest of 
Northern Scotland, after Agricola’s 
crushing defeat of the Caldone.s at Moris 
(iraupiu.s, was “the greatest single 
strategK lilunder in the history of Roman 
Britain.“ Yet as he himself points out— 
agarn with his feet planted firmly in the 
twentieth centuiy—the unproductive 
Hiitish province presented Rome with a 
hideous “ balance of payments problem." 
[ he conque.st, mismanaged from the fir.st, 
was a pretty half-hearted affair-. The 
Romans were of course militarily succe.ss- 
fiil, though Mr Divine lashes out at the 
\ ictonaiis fur idolising Rome at the 
e.xpense of the reputation of that consider- 
.ihle British tactician, Boadicea. But for 
iiiosl <>f the occupation Britain was 
gaiiisoned hy an inadequate three legions. 
Military vicluiy was never, north of the 
Severn-Trcrit line, followed hy a thorough 
colom.satkiri : north of Jladrian’.s Wall, 01 
for a short period north of the Antoniiie 
wall hetween the roiili and llie Cllyde, 
militaiy victories were never consolidaletl. 
Mr Divine is at least in agreement with 
T acitus: fu rdomita Britannia rt statnn 
omiisa. 

FAMILY BIOGRAPHY 

T he Stanhopes of Chevening 
By Aubrey Newman. 

Macinillan. 414 pages. 7()s. 

TTie seventh Earl Stanhope and the 
thirteenth Earl of Chesterfield died two 
years ago, the la.st of one of England’.s 
oldest families. Chevening, near Seven- 
oaks, wTiich the first earl bought in 1717, 
IS now the property of the nation. By 
the teims of the Chevening Estate Act of 
195,1), its la.st owner hoped that it would 
hecoiiie either a myal residence, or that 
of a cabinet minister, or failing that, the 
home of the C'anadian Higli Commis.sioner 
or the United States Ambassador. 

T'his hook, which is based on the family 
records, traces the history of the family 
and its connection with the great house 
over the past two hundred and fifty years. 
Only one of the Stanhopes has caught 
the popular imagination: Lady Hester, 
who rebelled against the s(x*.iety of her 
time and died, half crazed, in squalid 
surroundings in Syria, Apart from her 
equally eccentric fathei\ the rest were a 
dull lot, though all of them performed 


the duties of their rank and reached the 
second eleven in politics. Nonetheless, we 
should be grateful to a family that gave 
us the National Portrait Gallery and the 
Maritime \(useum at Greenwich. 

By far the most interesting member was 
the third carl, “Citizen Stanhope,” who 
managed to combine sympathy with the 
Jacobins and the Radicals with a scat in 
the House of Lords, fie quarrelled with 
his family, devoting his time to all sorts of 
ingenious and unsuccessful inventions, 
(bie curious epi.sode in his life is totally 
ignored here : the w’av he persuaded 
Tuiton, the American inventor of the 
submarine, to leave France for England, 
where he lived under the assumed name 
of Franci.s. 

T he monument of the Stanhopes is 
certainly Chevening and it.s magnificent 
{)ark. T he interior is very fine, containing 
a wonderful eighteenth century library 
and a collection of Stanhopr-Pitt portraits. 
T he exterior is deplorable, a dignified 
mansion (proliably hy Inigo Jones) having 
been so badly altered by the third earl 
that it now lacks all proportion. Perhaps 
when new life is breathed into it, it will 
once more become the “ paradis ’’ which 
all the Stanhopes called it. 

BALLAD OF FOLSOM PRISON 

Soul on Ice 

Bv Eld ridge Cleaver. 

Cape. 22") pages. 

T’he picture on the ilustcover makes it 
easy to believe that the “ minister of 
information ” of the Black Panthers and 
the presidential candidate of the Peace 
and Freedom party is a magnetic person¬ 
ality. But the text hardly justifies the 
limitless adjectives—lyrical, touglily 
analytical, lucid —heaped upon it hy 
generous or guilt-afflicted wfiites. Like 
Malcolm X, his hero and truly a great 
loss to the Negro cau.se, Mr Cleaver 
underwent a transformation in prison ; 
both had the mental resources and the 
self-discipline to make the best of those 
years. Like Malcolm X Mr Cleaver read 
widely, became a Black Muslim and even¬ 
tually brnke out of the “ racialist 
straitjacket demonology ” of Elijah 
Mohammed. 

T he best chapters are the first, which 
de.srrihe his life and growth in prisor., 
including an affecting account of how 
the murder of Malcolm X hurst upon 
the prisoners like a thunderclap. Yet even 
here Mr Cleaver .skids over the fact that 
Malcolm was murdered hy other Negroes. 
With the rehellioii of young Americans 
against .society (and with his affection fo? 
his white woman lawyer) Mr Cleaver 
regained hi.s faith in America, at least to 
the extent that he now Ijelieves that young 
whites and black.s may create a revolution 
that will justify the couniry''s claims, long 
unfulfilled, to equality and justice. 

Or so one assumes. The lack of chron¬ 
ology is one of the weaknesses of this 
collection of essays. But any serious di.s- 
cu.s.sion of how the revolution is to come 
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about is missing. Mr Cleaver no doubt 
considers himself a realist, but many of 
the later essays are sheer self-indulgent 
fantasy, understandable in a hot-blooded 
member of a crushed race, but bearing 
little relation to the real world. He is as 
bloodthirsty about other Negroes as about 
whites—particularly about Negroes who 
have got on in the white world or do not 
share his revolutionary* and racial single- 
mindedness. Mr James Baldwin comes in 
for a not totally undeserved skinning 
alive ; moderates are dismissed without 
ceremony. 

Sexual fantasies and speculations play 
a large part in Mr Cleaver’s thoughts. 
If may be, as Norman Mailer suggests, that 
the powerless are driven back on sexuality 
—^and who is more powerless than a man 
in prison ? But it becomes monotonous. 
For a measure of the rage of the militants 
this book is worth reading. But the chief 
impression, at least on an out-of-step 
reviewer, is the pity that so much vitality, 
mental toughness and capacity for affec¬ 
tion should have been imprisoned in 
extremism and crippled by racial dis¬ 
crimination and poverty. Perhaps, on 
the run from America—that “ filthy 
dungeon ”—Mr Cleaver will continue to 
demonstrate his capacity for change. 

THE STATISTICAL APPROACH 

Economic Statastics and Economic Prob¬ 
lems 

By R. J. Nicholson. 

McGraw-Hill. 399 pages. 38s. 

Mr Nicholson has written a splendid 
textbook about the statisticid approach to 
British economic problems. The reader 
will learn a great deal from it about 
statistical sources, but it is not a descrip¬ 
tion of them. Such books exist and, 
though useful, are rather dull. Nor is it 
primarily an account of British ecxinoinic 
problems illuminated statistically. Instead 
its aim is to show liow stati.stic.al material 
can be used to examine economic pix>b- 
lerns. 

'lake, for example, the chapter on pro¬ 
ductivity. Mr Nicholson first explains the 
relationship between output per man and 
broader notions of efficiency. After dis¬ 
cussing the proililems of measuring output 
and labour he then turns to the analysis of 
productivity movements in this country. 
With the aid of tables, graphs and simple 
correlation—but nothing more difficult— 
he shows how to tackle a number of in¬ 
teresting questions such as whether there 
have been periods of slower and faster 
productivity growth, how productivity and 
output growth are related and whether 
increases in wage.s have been related to 
changes in productivity. He ends the 
chapter with an introduction to the prolj- 
Icrns and re.sults of international com¬ 
parisons. 

'Fhere are ten chapters in all, adding 
up to nearly 400 pages, so Mr Nicholson 
covers a lot 01 ground. The book starts 
with trends and fluctuations in the nat¬ 
ional income and ends with demand fore¬ 


casting. Throughout, the discussion covers 
the points and uses the sensible simple 
techniques that are found in competent 
applied economics. It is, therefore, just 
the .sort of book that one would like 
newly fledged graduates to have worked 
through. Taken as a whole it would be 
pretty indigestible, but small doses are 
surprisingly palatable. Pages 279-292, to 
give just one example, piovide a neat little 
introduction to Lorenz curves and Pareto 
curves for measuring income inequality. 
Thus it is not only of use to undei^radu- 
ates ; many people interested in current 
economic problems will find it worth 
dipping into. It assumes only a very 
elementary knowledge of statistics on the 
part of the reader. 

WEST MEETS EAST 

Political Ideology in Malay'sia : Reality 
and the Beliefs of an Elite 

By James C. Scott. 

Yale University Press. 312 pages. 79s. 

This is the third of the Yale South-east 
Asia studies, by an assistant professor of 
political science at the University of 
Wiscon.sin. Mr Scott and his wife lived f<jr 
a time in Kampong Bahru, a settlement 
reserved for Malays in Kuala Lumpur, 
and pmbed in depth the political ideology 
of seventeen randomly .selected Malaysian 
civil .seivant.s-*~of Malay, Chinese and 
Indian origin. The result is a book that 
may perhaps be of interest to .social and 
political scientists, but hardly to anyone 
el.se. 

The author must have enjoyed him.srlf 
greatly ; so must the interviewees : he in 
some of the world’s most charming, polite 
and relaxed conversational company ; they 
in playing the game played by most 
orientals with most earnest occidental.s- 
the game of hide and seek for the answer 
that will please and then sweetly discover¬ 
ing it. Mr Scott is naively frank in doubt¬ 
ing that one may generalise from a sample 
of seventeen. 

Social scientists more given to caution and 
rigour will undoubtedly shudder occasionally 
at what amounts to speculation based on data 
of rather slender proportion. My only excuse 
for this departure horn scientific form is 
sin^ply that, for most non-Wrstern areas, 
insistence on strict standards of proof means 
either limiting comparative research to the 
trivial or abandoning the enterprise 
altogether. 

Yet one is left with the impression that 
the findings are intended to be full of 
meaning about the ideology and motiva¬ 
tions of the rulers of not only Malaysia 
but also other ex-colonial developing 
countries, as the author traces 

the broad effects of a pessimistic view of 
human nature, a cnnstant-pic conception of 
desired values, and a presentist time orienta¬ 
tion as they extend their powerful tendrils up 
into the realm of political beliefs. 

Really, Yale, this won’t do. 7 'hat sort of 
language does not make science out of 
straw. However, “ constant-pie ” is a real 
contribution to the language of England. 
How much more satisfying it must be to 
vote for fair shares of constant pies than 
of rakes. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(ConUnenUl EdMra) 18W/6* 

8th Edition 

80,000 companies listed 

Austria Portugal 

Baigium/Liuiembourg Spain 
DeBmark Sweden 

PfailaBd Switzerland 

Franee Western Germany 

Holland US/W. Europa 

Italy (excL UK) 

Norway 

Parents listed to show subsidiaries/ 
associates. Subsldiarles/associstes listed 
to show parents. 

Available complete £12 post free UK or 
ki the following sections each volume £5 
post frM: 

Vol. 1 France Vol. 2 Austria 

lUly W. Germany 

Portugal Switzerland 

Spain Vol. 3 Belalum 

HoUand 
ScandInavlB 

US/Western Europe (excl. UK) avallsble 
only with complete edition. 

" Die VerOffentlichung aibt dem Kredit- 
gewerbe, Ein-und verkaufsleltern und 
alien Interessenten einen Ueberbllck der 
Verflechtung unter den europttischen 
Firmen.” — Handelshlatt 

**. . . un ouvrage massif, mais clalr." 

—Lea Echos 

Available through booksellers or from 
the publishers. 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 


(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, SWl, 
also avallsble: Who Owns Whom 
Edition) 1968 £10 post free, 4 supple¬ 
ments to UK edition (June, Sept., Dec., 
1968, March 1969) £1 lOe the set post 
free. 


Ncrtional Accounts 
Statistics: Sources and 
Mothods 

Describes in detail how the official accounts 
of the United Kingdom are compiled. It is an 
essential guide to all thc»se using the figures 
for analysing economic developments and 
for forecasting. 45s. (by post 491. 6d.) 


Intornatlonal Yrado 
1967 

Reports on recent trends in international 
trade, commodity trade, and trade of areas 
and lountrics of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on 'I'anffs and Trade 
(luring the year. 44 s. (by post 45 s. Gd.) 


Export List 1969 

Sets out classified descriptions under which 
goods produced or manufactured in the 
United Kingdom or the Clhannel Islands are 
to be entered with the Customs when 
exp(»rted, and includes directions for imported 
iiierdiandist* re-exported therefrom. 

i6s. 6d. (by post 17s. ad.] 


laiiisE] 

(loveninienl publlrstloiiM run be purehANed fmm 
the (lOvtTnment B<M>khh«|>H In l.«indiin ordei 

lA IM Bov 5(10, SKI). iMliiibuiich. ( iirdiff. 
Belfaot, .%lAnrh«‘N(rr, BimnnMbiim nnil 
Brhlol, or thriHiKb an> booleteller 
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The ultimate tax 



SomwsH Housb : when the vultures weit 


Estate duty in Britain is called a 
voluntary tax. Yet in the current 
fiscal year it is rxprcird lu 
provide the Chancellor with 
£;^r) mn. It is, of course, 
voluntary only if avoidance 
measures are taken Now the 
C'haiicellur is apparently bent on 
making thi.s “ estate duty plan¬ 
ning ” much harder 
The system has four key features: 

# Duty is charged not only on 
property c'wiied by the man 
when he dies, but also on pro¬ 
perty “ deemed ” to pass on his 
death 

# All chargeable assets are 
valued and added up. I'lie sixe 
of the total estate fixes the rate 
of duty, which is then charged 
at that Tale on the whole estate 
(ie the “ slab ” system of 
graded rates foi eai h “ slab 

as used fot income tax and sur¬ 
tax-does not apply; 

# Ortain types of assets are 
not added up with the main 
estate I'liey are taxed a.s 

separate estates," thus not only 
beating less duty thcm.sclve.s, but 
also I educing the size of the. 
remaining estate and so both the 
total and rate of duty charged. 

# Other types of assets are 
exempt altogether, or charged at 
specially reduced rates. 

T'he rates of tax are graduated 
from 1% for e.state.s of between 
£5,000 and £6,000, to 80Vo for 
those over £2 mti. There are 
various reliefs. Where several 
deaths occur in a n)w', there is 
“ quick succr.ssion relief.” There 
is marginal relief when the size 
of the estate just brings it up 
into the next bracket, thus 
(otherwise) causing a big jumj) 
in the duty payable. 

T’he principle.s of estate duty 
planning were recently listed by 
a chartered accountant, Mr 
B. W. Sutherland, as follows • 

# Abandon British domicile and 
move to a le.s.s harsh climate. 

# Reduce the death duty value 
of the a.sset.s held. 

# Invest in assets that are exempt 
or carry reduced rates. 

% Invest in as.sets that are 
not agjgl^gatcd with the main 
estate. ' 

# Give away as much as pfissible. 
Going abroad is the ra.siest course, 

usually the least accept¬ 


able one. Moving capital outside 
the sterling area is hard. But 
‘‘ abroad ” for this purpose 
includes Ireland, the Ghannel 
Islands, the Isle of Man, and 
|)laces like Malta, all comfortably 
iiisidt* the sterling area. 

Reduce the death duty value of 
as.sets held is open to tho.se with 
.shdre.s in private companies. The 
best thing i.s usually to get a 
.stock market cpiotation for a 
minority of the equity. T'hen the 
estate duty office has to use the 
.stock market value as the value 
of all the shares, ignoring the 
fact that control (which the 
family would keep) confers extra 
value T’he stock market valua- 
tir>ii invariably works out lower 
than the .so-called ” net as.sets 
basis the e.state duty office would 
otherwise u.sc This values the 
o|)erating assets by capitalising 
the .mnual profits at .some 
iiuere.st rate, and adding on all 
the li(]uid a.ssrts at face value. 
Reduci'd rates of estate duty 
apply to 

Agricultural property. 

Business buildings and plant 
and rqtiipnirnt when these arc 
valued on an asset.s basis (as 
explained above). 

In both cases the duty charged 
on fhe.se assets is reduced by 
But in adding up the value 
of the estate iliese assets are still 
biought in at full value. So the 
saving i.s not marly as great as 
it appears. 

Assets not added up with the rest 
of the estate arc of three types : 
Property of artistic, national, 
scientific or histfirical interest. No 
duty is payable nr all so long as 
they are kept in Britain, or 
eventually sold to a national or 
local museum or gallery. If they 
are .sold Kt a private buyer nr 
auctioned, duty ha.s to be paid. 
But the rate that is charged is 
the rate that applied to the rest 
of the e.slaie. So if a millionaire 
dies, leaving his only son £i mn 
of pictures and £4)999 in 
ca.sli altogether, no duty is pay¬ 
able, even if the son immediately 
.sells all the paintings to Ameri¬ 
cans. Because the rest of the 
estate came to under .£5,1 uxj, the 
rate of duty is fixed at nil ; this 
applies to the (subsequent) sale 
of the paintings too. This is an 
extreme ca.se. (fenerally there is 
a definite advantage in selling 


works of art to British institu¬ 
tions. Thus the Walker Art 
Gallery in Liverpool recently 
bought a Degas from the Plcy- 
dell-Bouveric estate. Worth 
£150,000 at auction, the painting 
wa.s sold to the gallery for only 
£50,000 because of the resulting 
saving in duty to the estate. 
Whether all British art iiLstitu- 
tions arc as quick of! the mark 
in these case.s, however, is an 
open question And the corres- 
ponditig tax advantages enjoyed 
by museums and galleries in 
America are even more powerful. 
Timber. This is treated in the 
same way. T’he only difTercncc is 
that the value at the date of 
death i.s agreed. But it is not 
added in to the rest of the 
e.state When the timber is sold 
the rate charged i.s the rate 
charged on the main part of the 
estate, if any. 

l.ifc insurance policies written 
under the Married Women’s 
Property Act. Under these the 
man at the outset nominates his 
wife (or anybody else) to get the 
proceeds, but he pays the pre¬ 
miums himself. These used to be 
taxed as separate estates, thus 
reducing the average rate of duty. 
But since March 1968, this 
loophole has been clo.scd. 

Giving it away. The property 
must be given outright (not, e.g., 
" on condition that I die ”) and 
w'ith no right of use or other 

benefit retained by the giver. 
Then the gift cscape.s, unless the 
giver dies w'ithin seven years. In 
that case it is roped in and it 
(or part of it) is counted a.s 
part of the e.state. If the man 
survives for four years after 

making the gift, only 85% 

of the value is brought in ; if 6vc 


years, 70%, if six years, 40% and 
seven years, nil. 

Some gifts c.scapc altogether, 
whenever made. T’hesr are : 

# Gifts up to £500 per donee. 

# Gifts that can be counted as 
normal and reasonable expendi¬ 
ture of the man before he died. 

# Gifts to charities (not political 
parties), if made more than a 
year earlier. 

# Wedding gifts. These had to 
be ” in consideration of 
marriage,” but up to 1963 it did 
not matter who they were given 
by, or to whom. Now it docs. 
T’hey must be given to those 
actually getting married, or 
(sometimes) their children or 
future spouses. Not more than 
£1,000 may be given; parents 
and grandparents, or one of the 
spous(\s, may give £5,000. 

Trusts 

The spectre of King Lear pur¬ 
sues would-be estate duty 
avoiders, toying with the idea of 
avoiding by giving.' In conse¬ 
quence the trust is still the main 
anti-estate duty technique. Pro¬ 
perty settled in trust cannot be 
dissipated by profligate descend¬ 
ants. And the settler can ensure 
that he is provided for. 

But a trust settlement counts 
as a gift inter vivo.s. In other 
words you must live another 
seven years ; if not the settled 
property will be roped in and 
counted as part of the c.statc. 
Alternatively you can insure 
against your dying within this 
period, so that the life insurance 
will pay the extra duty that will 
arise ; but for an older person 
this can be very expensive, and, 
'of course, the duty payable is not 
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Agrieulturat land: family haritaga, or daath duty hadga ? 



reduced, bui may be increased. 
Usually just setting up a simple 
tru.st will not do. You must set 
up a discretionary trust. The 
beauty of this is that when 
scirneone dies, nothing pa.sses, and 
so there is no duty. The trustees 
are given a long list of benefi¬ 
ciaries. But they must be given 
no further in.structions, and must 
be free to use their discretion 
about giving out the capital and 
income. This is theory. In practice 
the trustees always do take into 
account what they know or 
believe to be the settlor’s w'ishes. 
Kventually the trust is wound up 
at the discretion of the 
trustees, with the assets allocated 
as they think best. 

Discretionary trusts can be set up 
for other reasons-not just for 
cutting estate duty. For example 
a man might have diabetes ; 
he might have two teenage 
daughters ; he w'ants his money 
to go to whichever of them will 
need it most ; yet by the time this 
becomes clear hr might well be 
dead ; so he puts his property 
into a discretionary tru.st, with 
his two daughters as beneficiaries, 
the vicar and the worthy family 
solicitor, accountant and doctor 
as trustees. They pay out some of 
the income to the daughters now 
and reinve.st the rest ; one daugh¬ 
ter then becomes permanently 
crippled, and can no longer work, 
so they start giving her nearly 
all the trust income ; the other 
daughter then marries a mil¬ 
lionaire, so they wind up the 
trust, allocating all the assets to 
the crippled daughter. 

However, the Inland Revenue 
according to tax advisers, is 
" obsessed ” with tax avoidance, 
seeing dark plots and stratagems 
on every side. Accordingly a dis¬ 
cretionary trust is always a.ssumcd 
to have been set up solely to 
avoid death duty. Hawk-eyed 
taxmen will then look over it 
with a magnifying g1a.ss, and 
pounce on any Haw in the 
drafting, or its operation. 

For this reason, says one expert. 


“ if the amateur tries to write 
a discretionary trust, the odds arc 
that he will pay more tax than 
with no trust at all.” The 
amateur,” in this and other 
cautionary tax talcs, is the 
.solicitor who thinks he is skilled 
in tax avoidance, while the true 
experts are barri.sters and account¬ 
ants specialising only in tax—and 
former tax inspectors. 

Similarly, the revenue will 
never believe that anybody dies 
owning agricultural land (death 
duty reduced by 45%). I’hey 
must have been trying to avoid 
estate duty. No doubt they 
usually were But n .it always. 
From one family to another there 
is a huge variety of ideas of 
correct form and behaviour. 
Where a chunk of agricultural 
estates has belonged to a partic¬ 
ular .one-time landed family for 
generations, .selling it off can be 
” selling the family's noble past.” 
'Fhere is the same variety of 
attitudes to the whole business of 
saving estate duty. It is easy to 
avoid. Yet it yields .s6me £350 
mn a year. Why ? Because 
there are a large number of fairly 
wealthy families who simply do 
not think of taking deliberate 
measures to cut down their tax 
liability or regard the idea as 
immoral or di.stasteful. These 
families provide the Chancellor 
with the bulk of his £350 mn. 
It is clearly iniquitous that thc.se 
families should pay penal rates, 
which are themselves partly ” jus¬ 
tified ” on the grounds that the 
tax i.s being avoided easily (but by 
other familic.s). 

Reform ? 

.So the consen.sus of opinion is 
that estate duty should be 
reformed by reducing the rates, 
raising the level where it starts 
to operate, and plugging loop¬ 
holes. Two alternative lines of 
rtrform would be: 

# Three changes that together 
might bring more fairness, and 
more revenue : 


(a) a comprehensive gifts tax, on 
all gifts and .settlements (not just 
on those made within .seven years 
of death) paid by the recipient ; 
graduated rates—the first £io,(H)i» 
of gifts in his life at i the next 
£t(MK»i> at 5% and .so on. 

(b) much hiwer death duty rates 
with a maximum of 30"o. 

(c) use the slab .sy.stcm foi 
death duty, w'ith the first slab 
of assets charged at 2Vo, the next 
at 4%, etc, instead of, as now. 
charging (sirtually) all as.scts at 
the .same late, fixed by the si/e 
of the estate. 

# Replace estate duty by legary 
duties, with higher rates for 
recipients who have already hail 
a lot of other gifl.s, legacies, etc, 
already. Rich people would then 
know that the .simplest h»rni of 
death duty avoidance would he 
to disperse their wealth more 
widely on death (whilst providing 
adequately for their relatives) 
Most people would raihei give 
their money to anybody rather 
than the Inland Revenue, and 
the overall effect w'oiild then be 
to promniL* a better distribution 
of wealth. Which is what death 
duty is .supposed to be doing 
anyway. But rs it ? 


How others do it 

On virtually any reckoning 
Britain's system is fiercest. 
Rates are higher, and most 
other eountries u.se the .slab 
.system, which is fai less pain¬ 
ful than Britain’s method of 
charging the whole estate at 
one rate. In addition most 
other countries charge lower 
rales for property left In one’s 
wife or children and do not 
add up legacies to different 
beneficiaries. For example 
France* The first £8,500 for 
each direct de.scendant is 
exempt. Next £8,500 at 5".) ; 
next £8,500 at 10% ; 
remainder at 15%- For 
legacies between brothers and 
sisters, 30% (flat). For those 
between uncles, nephews, etc, 
50'V,. For others, fio%. 

Germany. Legacies to 
Children and spou.se: 

On first £1,000 (each) 2% 
Excess over £t mn 50"’, 
Nephews or sons-in-law ; 

On first £1,000 (each) R'.. 
Exce.ss over £ 1 mn 5oV« 
Various tax allowances, quick 
siicce.ssion relief, rtr. 

Netherlands. Legacies to • 
C'hildren and spouse: 

On first Cioo (each) 3% 
Surplus over £50,000 i7".i 
Ne|)hews and nieces • 

On first £ioo (each) 27','.. 
Excess over £50,000 45% 

USA 

Whole estate charged by 
slabs. Rates from 3% to 77‘V.. 
* Changes pending 
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Howto st(v 

so unea^ whoi pe(^ 

mention the Ridfic 
growth ^i^HMn»Hm. 


Ifaie’s a little primei; 



5. Observe Australia’s role. Japan and 
the U.S. you know about. Australia is 
much harder to keep up with. The big 
I fact that wasn’t in your geography book 
is that Australia is now discovering in¬ 
credible mineral resources—and exploiting 
them. ('J’his year we’re exporting nearly 
$5oom. worth of minerals. Soon that will 
double. And our oil strikes mean that we don’t 
expect to import it much longer.) 

6. There now, that’s why people are getting so excited 
about the Pacific, and about Australia in particular. 


1. Forget any picture of the Pacific formed 
more than three years ago. (Forget part¬ 
icularly any ideas about a lot of islands 
forming a sort of annexe to the Far East, 
and all facing naturally towards Europe.) 

2. See the Pacitic as a centre, not an 
annexe to anybody. 

3. See the area on the map as it sees itself. 

The Big Three elements are Australia, japan 
and the Ll.S. West Coast. 'Phey look to each other 
(with Canada and New Zealand) to lead and foster the 
area’s emergent nations. 

4. Grasp the significance of that picture in trade terms: 
a group of very advanced trading nations with a vast 
market developing right on its doorstep. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods is going to be electrifying.) 


7. Join them in what will probably be the richest 
development market the world has yet seen. Start with 
our 80-page book *’Establishment of Industry in 
Australia”. Simply contact our Head Office—the address 
is below. 


Keeping up with Australia is a full-time Job. Ours. 


^A.N.Zf.Bai]k 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office: 71 Comhill, Lond^E.C.j.Tel: 01-283 1281 

1,100 offices in Australia, New'Zealand and the Pacific. 
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A Breathing Space 


Mr Jenkins, even with cheerful trade news in 
his pocket, must have had a fidgety time at this 
week's talks in Paris. The Nixon team there 
should have gone home emphasising urgency 
on international monetary reform—but even if it 
didn't the new Administration will probably 
turn out less fanatical than the old one on the 
gold price 

Britain desperately needed Thursday’s brighter news on the 
trade front after the previous very disappointing peiiorniaru e, 
when exports fell short of imports by £55 million. In the 
event, the January trade outcome was much better than most 
people had expected: the deficit w'jis down to £10 million, 
seasonally adjusted, the lowest since devaluation and, indeed, 
since July, iphy. Once again improvement came almost 
entirely from exports which were up by £20 million (exc hid¬ 
ing payments for American military aircraft), while imports 
wt re down a mere £4 million. Before the trade figures, spot 
sterling, in fairly (piiet bu.siness, was rejisonably firm, the 
rate on Wednesday icaching $‘2.1^913. By Thureday after¬ 
noon, it had risen to $2.;^()2o, de.spite the fact that there is 
usually a technical reaction of 7 or B points on a Thursday. 

The Board of I rade was not, of course, stuck for qualifi¬ 
cations about the January results, ju.st in ca.se* anyone read 
too much into them. Some £14 million of the reduction in the 
trade gap over the last two months came from unusually 
low' deliveries in January of British-built ships to British 
owners abroad, a piece of accounting that escapes the ordinary 
commercial trade returns but enters when the balance is 
struck. Last month's figures were also helped by exports ol 
diamonds returning to a more normal level. On the other 
hand, some (‘xports might have been held back by the United 
States dock strike, although the effect could not have been all 
that great ; where possible, Briti.sh exporters have been using 
air freight, which was much increased in January. But the 
fact that the strike must also have had some effect, how¬ 
ever .small, on the import bill makes its continued steadiness, 
give or take £10 million a month, the more .significant. The 
treasury’s mid-monthly assessment, also released on Thui's- 
day, merely stated b<aldly: “ Since* last spring, against a 
background of strong expansion in demand and activity in 
the domestic economy, the trend of imports has fluctuated 
within narrow limits.” Even the Board of Trade could only 
reiterate, weakly, that it is still too early to assess the effects 
of the prior deposit scheme introduced on November 27th. 
Other people will diagnose that this .scheme is taking a nibble, 
at best, but certainly not a real bite, out of imports. 

So Britain’s 1969 trading year has started well. Yet it is 
still touch and go. Only if the deficit continues to be no 
more than £10 million a month is Britain likely to achieve 
a balance of payments surplus of £250 million a year— 
which, maybe, is the sort of figure that the British ministers 
and officials in Paris this week were talking about, rather 



than, for this year, the official target of a £500 million 
.surplus. 

The Paris meetings were high-level consultative ones on 
balance of payments problems and the world monetary 
situation attended by experts of the countries of the 
Organisation for Economic C’o-operation and Development ; 
they culminated in the OECD’s annual meeting at ministerial 
level, on Thursday, at which Mr Roy Jenkins made his fiisl 
appearance as Britain’s finance minister. The OECD, with 
its 22 members, of w'hich Finland is the newest, is a much 
larger circle than the Group of Ten countries a.s.sociat(*d with 
major decisions on international monetary matters. But die 
meeting, even if not too cosy, allowed ministers to evaluate* 
the chances of .success of the Bonn crisis measures, as well 
as giving them an idea of whether the central bankers, after 
their meeting in Basle last weekend, had found a way of 
strengthening existing swap arrangements. .Most im|Jortant of 
all, it gave the Europeans a chance to talk with their new 
Nixon colleagues. The real value of these: meetings lies le.ss 
in the formal procedures than in what goes on in tlie 
(orridors or on the way to the conferences: for in.stance, 
Mr Paul Voickcr, the new under-.secretary in charge of 
monetary affairs at the United States Trea.sury in place of 
Mr Fred Deming, lunched with Mr Jenkins in London last 
w'cekend on his way to Paris. 

What has it all added up to ? The OECD has never 
found it ca.sy to get member countries to give it anything 
approaching frank forecasts of their balance of paymenl.s, and 
this time it almo.st certainly fared worse than usual. Mr 
Jenkins, in particular, mast have been apprehensive despite the 
much better January trade figures. But, fortunately for him, 
the spotlight wa.s mostly on the French, who had little 
difficulty in being characteristically guarded. As shown in 
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our coniparalive chart (in which trend figures are expressed 
in dollars), Trance’s visible trade balance is still deierioiating 
—or was, on the latest figures up to the end of last year— 
while Germany's goes on improving. It is possible that tin* 
French goveinnienl's confrontation with the unions next 
month could lead to a repetition of hLSt year's wage increases 
and troubles and that by around May France could be forced 
to devalue--which would send the international monetary 
system into another spin. On the other hand, the next 
danger-point could be delayed until the late summer, when, 
almost inevitably, speculation will start up on a revaluation 
of the D-mark coming swiftly after the German general 
I'lection in September. The only common ilenominator in 
most people’s minds is that it will be very surprising indeed 
if 1969 gets by without another international money crisis. 
And, although the. central bankers will be able to make their 
coniiibution to solving it, nothing very revolutionary came 
out of Basle last weekend ; even Dr Garli’s ambitious plans 
foi 1 e-cycling speculative short-term money have been watered 
down considerably. Add to all this the fact that there is a 
body of opinion in Germany now firmly convinced that 
Britain cannot a( hieve the £500 million surplus on its balance 
of payments (hat ministers once talked about without a 
si’cond devaluation of the pound—although it docs not see 
this occurring without a realignment of other currencies, 
including a devaluation of the franc by 10 to 15 per cent 
plus a revaluation of the D-mark by 5 per cent. It is 
intpossible to believe that something of this has not rubbed 
olf on the Nixon team this week. It should have reported 
back home that time is not necessarily on the United States* 
.side when it comc.s to international monetary reform. 

V« i the Nixon team in Paris gave, in fact, the impression 
of being cautious men, not exactly burgeoning with proposals. 
'I’hey are intelligent enough to recognise that there is a 
real danger of a new international currency crisis, arising 
from the misalignment of Furopean exchange rates, but still 
.sc-eni to feel that they have to keep what dry powder they 
have in reserve, it is even possible that there may have been 
some loss of influence by those* Nixon advisers who arc 
positively in favour of more flexible exchange rates (whether 
using the “ crawling peg ” or w'hatcvcr), and some gain in 
influence by those who would prefer the probably less 
realistic alternative of a “ liquidity sSolution ” (cither by still 
further extension of swaps, or by making a bigger thing out 
of the future special drawing rights—the SDR.s—in the 
International Monetary Fund). 

The latter school entertains hopes that the finance 
ministers may now have been scared into agreeing to a 
bigg< i erealion of SDRs from 1970 onwards tlian the bare 
$1 billion or $•-» billion a year fii-st talked about. One view 
is that before 1970 all countries should be asked what balance 
of payments outturn they are aiming at for the year ahead. 
Since nearly all countries arc likely to say that they are 
aiming at a balance of payments sur]^lus, the answer might 
be Uiat the world was hell bent on running a surplus of, 
say, $8 billion a year with itself. The next move would be to 
point out that the only way that this could be done would 
he to provide $8 billion of new creations to world exchange 
icservcs, sav, by adding billion of newly mined gold (if we 
are very lucky; plus $7! billion of newly created SDRs. 

In line with this emphasis on expanding world liquidity, 
there is a willingness in some parts of the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion to accept that the dollar price of gold should be raised 
—in certain i ircumstance.s. Whitehall’s impression seems to 
be that “ they are not going to talk as much as the Johnson 
lot about a rise in the gold price being wicked, but they are 
just ;is much opposed to it.” That is mistaken. A more 
accurate American view is that a rise in the gold price 


is no longer regarded in Washington as the wonst conceivable 
thing in the world, but it is only the second best alternative 
of almost e\ery separate school of Nixon advisers (by the* 
crawling peg people, the multilateral swap people, the SDR 
school, etc). The various statement.s of the new Secretary of 
the 1 reasiiry, Mr David Kennedy (.such as “we will not seek 
an answei’ to our problems by a change in the monetary 
price of gold ”), fit in closely with this view that a change in 
the gold price* should be regarded only as a second best 
.solution. 

Nevertheless, any mention of the gold price is unpopular 
at the moment, because of America’s natural desire to keep 
out of the firing line in any speculative crisis over European 
exchange rates thus year. It is now known that during the 
Bonn crisis the French at one time seemed likely to devalue 
the franc by as much as 15 per cent. M. Orloli was then 
talked down to a proposed devaluation of around 11 per 
cent ; he left Bonn expecting to do this, and then .set what 
some of his colleagues in the finance ministers’ trade union 
regard as an admirable precedent. (” Hitherto, lots of finance 
ministers have said ‘ we will never devalue ’ and promptly did 
.so ; now M. Ortoli said ‘ we will devalue * and promptly 
didn’t.”) 'I’he American hope is that if France is driven 
back to a devaluation situation, say by exce.ssive wage 
demands, it will opt only for ii to 15 per cent ; the former, 
it is .said, should not oblige .sterling to follow suit, and the 
latter might not- or at any rate should enforce only a .small 
sterling devaluation. The Ameriran.s think that the only two 
circumstances which would bring a speculative threat to the 
dollar ill 1969 would be (a) a larger sterling devaluation 
than this ; or (b) another run on gold, including perluips a 
German decision to change some of their large dollar holdings 
into the metal. Both these events are considered unlikely. 

If there were a new run on gold, the Americans might luni 
the pre.sent infonnal discoiiiag<’menl ol gold sales to foreign 
central banks into a straight ban on siu h sales. 1 he Joliii.son 
Administration used to talk of the possible “ ckjsing of the 
gold window ” as if it would be a ileinoneli.sation of gold, 
somehow forcing the price of gold down. Mr Nixon’s men 
.seem more ready to recognise that it would be niiicb more 
likely to represent a downward floating exc hange lale foi 
the dollar itgainst gold (i.e., an upward floating dollar price 
for gold). It is envisaged that a lot of other curieiu ies 
(including sterling) would choose to lie themselves to the 
dollar and float down too ; while a few c»th(‘i I'.urojx an 
countries might stay in a gold bloc k, and ihu.s in elTect 
appreciate against the dollar and these other cniic neic^. But 
it .should be einpluusised that the majorii\ nf ihe new 
Administration does not expect this to liappc'ii and uln loiisK 
does not want it to. 

If America’s balance of payments went wrong iliis \eai, 
one schcK>l in the Administration would lavoui iin|josing a 
flat rate border tax on most imports ; it is said that ihi.'- 
would be less protectionist than the* ad hoe rises in diiiies 
against particular munufactuiers for which political ])ressuic* 
might ()lhei*wise arise. But it is more g<*ner.illy c*xpc*( ted (hat 
.America's trading aceoiirii may gc; into a healthie r surplus 
this year, although its capital account is expected to woi.sen, 
"I’heix* is a recognilicjn that an improvement in the trade 
balance may be partly at the exjieri.se ol impeding Britain’s 
recovery ; this seems to be a pity, but it cannot be helpc*d. 
What is bt'ing confidently .said is that the Nixon Administra- 
tbn will not be at all like right-wing administiat )ns elsewhere. 
It will be in favour of greatei world lk|uidily, and probably 
less oppost*d than the johnsem Admini.siration icj flexibility in 
world exchange* rates. But it is not going to be a great 
innovator from the very beginning. If Mr Jenkins need(*d 
the**warning about this, loo, he has got it. 
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The Polyester Ring 

"This industry has been endlessly studied and endlessly reported on; and now that 
we know the facts it is a matter of making up our minds" 


So the president of the Board of Trade dismissed in the 
Commons on Wednesday a suggestion that yet another 
outside independent study be made of the textile industry' 
before he decided what to do about the problems raised by 
Courtaulds* bid (now withdrawn at his request) for English 
Calico. This official acknowledgement that the talking time 
has expired will please the bulk of those in the industry, 
but will leave them distinctly less happy that Mr Crosland 
apparently thinks the Textile Council had given him “ the 
facts ” on which Mr Edmund Dell and others will be able 
to draw up recommendations for the further rationalisation 
of the industry. For the council and its study committee are 
involved with Lancashin^ only, and Lancashire, for all its 
historical connotations, is by no means all of the textile 
industry in Britain. 

lake the question of monopolies, which is certain to be 
raised early in the discussions, for in few industries do 
monopolies abound as they do in textiles. Courtaulds 
dominates the supply of viscose. Imperial Chemical Industries 
is virtually the sole supplier of nylon and polyester fibres. 
Mr Joe Hyman’s Viyella in finishing, English Calico in 
printing, and the restrictive “ Crimplene ” club controlled 
by ICI arc other examples. Clearly, if any attempt is made 
to avoid strengthening existing monopolies within the 
industry, then rationalisation is a dead duck from the outset. 
What needs the Covemment’s watchful inter\ention is not 
the physical fact of creating new or fewer monopolies but 
the relative strengths of the three key groups in the textile 
industry as a whoh*, namely Courtaulds and Coats 
Batons. They have all watched each other like hawks for 
the past few yeans and each is going to try to impress on 
Mr Dell that its particular philosophy is the correct one. 

'Fhe ICI policy towards textiles appears at first sight 
admirably straightforward, if a trifle paternalistic. With 
a huge and vastly profitable monopoly position in the supply 
of polyamide and polyester fibre, ICI will always be a potent 
force in the industry although its direct .stakes in textile 
companies arc not used to influence management or compel 
them to purchase fibres exclusively from ICI. Additionally 
ICI is prepared to reduce its shareholding or financial sup¬ 
port when the receiving company feels there is no further 
need for it. This sounds all very laudable, and plainly ICI 
help has been good for the half-dozen companies who took 
advantage of its offer to come in under its* umbrella from 


onwards. Though Viyella has concluded that it would 
be better off on its own, the other five proteges give ICl 
an interest in sales of <£300 million a year. 

ICI argues with a fierce conviction that other major fibre 
producers in the world have kept clear of too direct an 
involvement in textiles and that this, therefore, is the right 
course for Britain loo. But the case has holes. What ICI 
says may be tiTie of firms like Du Pont. But it is equally a 
fact that others like Rhone-Poulcnc have huge textile 
interests. In fact ICI is equating America with the rest of 
the world .and it jast ain’t so. Vertical integration in textiles 
by fibre producers Ls well advanced in France and Italy. 
A better reading of ICI policy would be to say that having 
decided that it will not go the whole hog in textiles itself, 
ICI has pmjected its thinking to a point to where it believes 
it is almost in the public interest to prevent, if possible, any 
other fibre producer from moving in. This is sound sens<* 
for ICI commercially but it is not necessarily good for the 
textile industiy ; one of the fii-st i*ffect.s w'ould be to per¬ 
petuate the ICI fibre monopoly. 

More specifically, this ICI recipe foi success has hardened 
into an anti-Courtaulds policy siaU'mcni: Five years ago 
KU eased C^ourtaulds out of British Nylon Spinners, at the 
same time caiu elling the agreements w'hich kept Courtaulds 
from making nylon. This left ICI .secure in the knowledge that 
Courtaulds could never get a competing nylon off the ground 
—or so the directors thought. But they now know that 
they underestimated the advantages of closely tied textile 
interests. Courtai'ld.s, with assured outlets, has brought its 
own “Celon ” nylon in with a bang. 

The next logical move for Sir Fnmk Kcarton of Courtaulds 
is to have a lilt at the other side of the ICI monopoly— 
polyesters. Attempts to get this under way in association with 
e.stablishcd overseas polyester producers have followed a 
remarkably similar pattern : initial intere.st followed by a 
bland brush-off. Now Sir Frank has no doubt that the inter¬ 
national “ polyester ring ” is as tight as in cht*micals. Sir 
Peter Allen has made it plain that ICI will reg.Trd a move 
by Courtaulds into'' polye.stcrs as “ the challenge direct,” and 
ICI must see that every additional chunk of textiles that 
Sir Frank gets will raist! his chances of successfully repeating 
in the terylene (polyester) field what he has already done in 
nylon. However, in this respect ICI has failed, becauJM* 
Courtaulds hits decided irrevocably to start its own j>olyester 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Deficit down to £10 million in January. 
Exports rose 4 per cent; imports fell 
slightly; import deposits totalled 
£96 million. 

STEEL 

High level of production in January. 
Consumption in the fourth quarter fell 
back after the high third quarter figure. 
Stocks increased in. the fourth quarter, 
possibly owmg to buying in anticipation 
of a steel price rise. 
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production with or without any increase in its tied textile out¬ 
lets. So however much I Cl may want to keep its monopoly 
intact, and continue to exercise* it benevolently for the most 
part (though Manche.sier is rumbling these days with discon¬ 
tent over the sluggishness of supplies of filanic nt yam, and the 
difficulty of getting deliveries from ICI to meet rising demand) 
it Ls not going to get things its own way unle^ the Board of 
Trade also accepts that producers, and specifically Courtaulds, 
should have their textiles interests forcibly kept down. 

Whether or not this Ls directly connected with Id’s cam¬ 
paigning, Courtaulds’ acquisitions have always stirred up a 
great deal of interest and often opjxjsition. Tactically, Sir 
Frank may not always have gone alx>ut the formalities in the 
best way. Yet it is still surprising that Coats Batons has 
expanded every bit as fast by acquisition in the traditionally 
Yorkshire-based sector of the industry as Courtaulds has in 
Lancashire—and a great deal faster in the last year or two. 
Coats Batons of course is no stranger, either, to the profitable 
exploitation of a monopoly position iind it is a textbook case 
of a monopoly producer vertically integrating. Yet there has 
been hardly an eyebrow raised. True, the rationalisatipn 
Coats Batons is bringing about is long overdue and welcomed 
in the industry by those* who have the industry’s needs in 
mind. Fears have, been expressi'd widely that if Courtaulds 
had bought (or eventually buys) LuglLsh Calico, this would 
bring into Ix-ing a fx>tentially dangerous lied group of retail 
shops. But why should ;^oo or more Courtauklvcontrollcd 
shops cause fear when Coats Batons has been sitting on a 
chain of more than 750 for years? 

Quite a lot of people in Manche.ster are now beginning to 
say that if one sector of the textile indu.stry can be streamlined 
by Coats Batons, effectively iind with minimal opposition, 
then there is a case for suggesting that Lancashire might best 
be reorganised in the .same way by a similar group, and only 
Courtaulds fils this .specification. Courtauld.s and its manage¬ 


ment are not regarded with anything like the same suspicion 
in Manchester that they are in London and S{>ecifically in 
Westniin.sler, and companies that see a future in textiles for 
fewer and fewer independent com|^nies say frankly in private 
that, faced with th<* choice, they would ])refer to be taken 
over by Sir Frank than Sir Betcr. It will bt* up to Mr Dell and 
his conunittec to examine their motives, but on the face of it, 
two groups oriented around Courtaulds and Coats Batons 
would balance each other and together form a countervailing 
weight to ICI which is going to remain the prime producer 
of fibre’s in the fastest growing sectors. 

Alternatively ICI could drop its present policy and step 
in off the sidelines. Such a decision by Sir Betcr might 
precipitate some surprising international moves—such as, 
perhaps, Du Bont solidifying its close links with Coats Batons’ 
and Hocscht running to accept the original proposition from 
Courtaulds that it turned down—but it would provide what 
the Lancashire end of the industry most needs, action. There 
is a danger, of course, that Courtaulds and Coats Batons 
might run riot in the industry if given a completely free 
hand, but there arc powerful safeguards against this. Id’s 
own position of power and its strong links with textiles 
through its shareholders, and the “ Crimplene ” club, is one. 
The other is that Mr Crosland has already made it clear 
that size from now on is to be considered reason enough for 
referring a merger or takeover to the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion. In fact, once one accepts that rationalisation is necessary 
throughout the textile industry, and rejects the idea of a 
superimposed sfdulion from the Board of Trade, one must 
accept that a few companies will strengthen their overall 
position. Courtaulds would clearly be one of these, but, 
given existing legislation, an unshackled and aggressive 
(Courtaulds could be a danger only to ICI—and it is not 
thought to be the particular task of the Board of Trade 
to protect ICI. 


Down 

Come 

the 

Fares 



Thank Boeing's jumbo 747, which flew for the first time last weekend, for the fact 
that air fares seem set for a sharp fall when it comes into service next year 


The 747 had been .scheduled to fly before last Christmas ; 
a combination of what was briefly described its “ .sy.stem 
troubles ” and bad weather held it up until Sunday. Even 
.so, it looks its if mi.sgivings about those same systems, the 
ner\T-and-musclc network of wires, pump.s, servos, hydraulics, 
computers, gears, levers and ratchets that move the aircraft’s 
huge control surfaces, brought the trials to a premature end 
when the pilot sii.spected that flaps on the leading edges of 
the wings were out of alignment. Given the time lost, it 
may be difficult for Boeing to deliver the first 747s in time 
tb start carrying passengers this year, although the company 
is still talking as if it will. But .saving unforeseen difficulties 
during the. flight trials, 747s will be carrying passengers on 


the North Atlantic in large numbers by the time the .summer 
tourist .season opens next year. And the effect on fares will 
be considerable. 

Sometliing drastic has to be done to generate enough extra 
passenger traffic to buy the huge number of extra seats the 
7475 arc going to produce. Taking the 167 Boeing jumbos 
now on order, they could notionally carry Ixitwccn them 
five to six times the number of passengers who flew the 
North Atlantic last year. And with Boeing talking of building 
747s at the rale of tw'o a week, there is no question of 
cushioning the shock by introducing this extra capacity 
gradually. At 350 scats, thesq jumbos arc expected to be 
20 per cent cheaper to fly than today’s jets ; at 300 seats, 
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If you look to the bottom of this 
picture, you'll see a distinguished 25 
storey building sitting on the edge of 
Hong Kong's glittering harbour, at the 
foot of the Island's breathtaking mountain 
peak, and right in the heart of the city's 
bustling commercial centre. If you look 
a little closer, you'll see that it's The 
Mandarin Hotel. 


This spectacular location in one of the world's 


most exciting cities is 


just one of the reasons 


why The Mandarin j 


Hotel is rated as one / 
of the top eleven 
hotels in the world. 
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Mtnibar Intsr-Continmitai Hotels 



For Reiervation& contact'Inter ^Continental Hotelt.19 Hanover Square,London,WI or any 
Inter-Continental Hotel or your Travel Agent. General ManaQar:Mr. Anthony Roa. 


A Calgary SupermarK(>:— by the Naronal r.-'m Beard of Cartada 



She shops in 
Calgary-we’ll tell you 
in London what 
she likes to buy! 


Canadians are eager for the British products that 
suit their living conditions and tastes. Give them 
what tliey want. Here in London, tfie Bank of 
Montreal can help you by supf)lying the special 
local informatKJii on the Canadian market you 
require. Your enquiries are cordially welcomed at 
all times. Please quote key number E.4. 
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which they are. likely to have as soon as engine performance 
has been sufficiently improved, ilic saving will lx* nearer 
one-third. Airline managements, particularly among domestic 
airlines in the United States that go in dread of the (^ivil 
Aeronautics Board, trs- not to draw attention to this, for 
fear of prcs.sure to cut fares b\ more than they want. The 
new jets may be cheaper to fly, but other costs (ineludiiig 
that of special 747 ground (‘quipmenl have been rising so 
fast that where fares are already low, as they are inside 
the United States, the savings are likely to go merely to 
hold fares down to their pre.sent levels. That, at least, Is 
how some managements argue. But they have, nonetheless, 
made, arrangements to cut fares (|uite substantially on the 
North Atlantic, starting next winter. 

Like most air tariffs, the new fares are hedged with an 
infinity of restrictions planned to cut' rates to the tourist 
while .squeezing the last shilling out of the business travellers 
who are now out-numbered by holidaymakers by .something 
like three to one. For businessmen, flying is going to be 
more expensive. Nothing so provocative has been done as 
to put rales up, but the 5 per cent ili.seount has ended on 
an ordinary return ticket which most of them buy across 
the counter, and the net re.sult is another £8 or £10 on a 
North Atlantic' economy flight, depending on whether one 
flies on- or ofT-si\ison. 

The holidaymaker, on the other hand, gets a 75 per cent 
fare cut. Assuming the basic, economy-class return ticket 
will in future be at the height of summer (£175 off- 

.season), then travel agents ready to book small blocks of 
s<‘ats ean get them for as little as £55 return, or one-quarter 
the basic fare. Thev do not have to bcK)k all that many 
scats: a minimum of 40 to Lurope, only 20 to the United 
States and Uanada. .\n nonsrn.se eithcT about seeing that 
pc'ople who then travel in them go out as one jolly party. 
'File seats will be sold by travel agents as a normal package 
holiday now. I'his is rate-cutting with a venge;mce, and 
it is also culling in on the charter companies who have 
been carrying at least three quartei*s of a million passemgers 
on the North Atlantic' ; the total is not known but it may 
be* of the cmler of 1 per cent of the traffic scheduled flights. 

If this cut-rate market could be diverted to 747s, it would 
go some way to fill their gaping maws. The inconvenience 
of having to belong to a charter group is avoided, but 
the trick will only work if the hotels and all the other 
middlemen re.strain their greed and allow the full saving 
to bc' passed on to the customer. The airlines are far from 
confident that they will. 

The catch in these £55 return tickets is that they can 
only be obtained as part of a packaged holiday deal. Tourists 


who dislike packaged holidays arc still going to be offered 
a discount, but a much less substantial one of only about 
p<*r cent. The way this is being done is, a.s u.sual, 
tortuous. A two to thrc'e week excursion ticket costing 
Cijf) return exists now. but is not usable at vvc'ekc iids, nor 
at the peak of the summer season. For a .surcharge, which 
brings the ticket at peak times to around the £150 mark, 
it may in future bc‘ used all the year round. 

Stripped to the es.sc‘ntials, what the airlines have agreed 
is to operate threr types of economy fare on the North 
Atlantic costing, rounci trip: 

£175-£212 for the businessman: 

£ 12')-£150 for the holidaymaker on an excursion ticket ; and 

£f,5 for the tourist on a packaged holiday. 

How long this huge discrimination can be maintained depends 
on the ra|>idity with which travel agents begin to offer 
packaged holidays to Pittsburgh, Detroit, Houston, and other 
big commercial c**ntres. The idea that no company ever 
worries about the si/(* of its travel bill is one of the myths 
with which airline managers consoh* ihemsi-lves, and the 
lengths to which they have gone to sec that cut-rate fares 
work in a way that stops business travellers from using them 
is OIK' reiLson why the business market is the only sector 
of air travel that lias ceased to grow. 

It must bc the first time that airlines have made fare 
cuts in anticipation of a new aircraft, and not wailed until 
it has l>ecn in service for .some years. It is a sign both 
of the confidence the airlines have in the 747 and ho\N 
deeply afraid they are of the .surplus (.apacily they are 
creating by buying it and a host of other jets that will 
more than double capacity in the next three years. The 
chart show.s how aircraft co.sts have fallen as aircraft size 
has risen ; until Sunday there were still sceptics who 
wondered whether something physically as vast as the over 
;^oo-ton 747 could get into and slay up in the air. Now 
it seems increasingly logical to expect that the 747 will 
be stretched to take 650 pas.st'iigei’s— which is the maximum 
that it could carry without major rebuilding—and after 
that bc replaced by a 900- to 1,000-scater. Where the 
supersonics fit is anyone’s guess. The most optimistic 
estimate used to be that their costs would bc a fifth higher 
than today’s jets (or 40 to 50 jier cent higher than th<^ 
747.S). Now the Americans have admitted, by virtually 
.suspending design work on their supersonic project, that 
they cannot get anywhere near even this iju-gel. The British 
Government’s admission this week of rc-design work on the 
wings, fuselage, fuel tanks, flying controls and engines of 
Goncorde is an indication that the outlook scarcely looks 
better fmm this end either. 
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Britain 


The unions: farce unbounded 


If It wtMcn'i M» satl It woulil hr fiinjiy ; 
IhiLiiirs *>-trri industry is faring uipjiliiii; 
slnkrs' hrr.msr twn I'luup.s of unioii.s, 
whitr-rolhii and manual woikris', are 
romprtiiiL; foi thr iii'iit t<» (tit^aniso nion, 
most (it whom air not in an\ union and 
havf‘ no intention of joining one. 'I'hr 
majoi union in\oKrd, thr 100,000- 
inrinhri lion and Strrl I i.idr.s' (lonfrd- 
riation, has not Inid a stiikr foi -yi 

tlir m'nrod sinkr rxrrptrd anil what 
(<nild otli(‘iw’isr hr piojritrd iis a i kisslc 
povvri stmu;jL;lr hrtwrrn vvliilr and lilur- 
Kilkii unions hrp[ins to fi.i\ at thr edges. 

Kvrii \li> Haihaia Cliistlr is not jire- 
paird to take sides. While Ia)rd IVaison, 
thr judge .srlrrtrd h\ hri pirde(rssf)r, Mr 
Ka\ (iuntri, to as.sr.ss the rivals' rlann.s, 
fouml foi thr two vvhitr-roilar unions, 
Ml (iroigr Woodrork and thr 'I UCT.s 
other w'oithirs have loinr out in favour 
of thr SIX manu.il unions. AiuJ haik at 
thr str(‘l mills, the British Steel (.'oipora- 
rion, w hu h r.innot m.ikr up its mind w hirh 
side to support, luguhriousK rstimalrs that 
less th.in half liir (j.ooo forrman-lr\rl 
rmplovrrs involved air in anv union or 
want t(» join <»nr. It is thought, liowrvrr, 
th.it sinre thr dispute hrgaii, iB 
months ago, thr ptiru'ipal rh.impion of 
thr white-collar union.s. Mi CHivr Jenkins 
of the .'\ssoriiition of Si irnlific, ' 1 V( linical, 
and Man.imni.il Stalls, has iiicir.isrd Ins 
strrl mills nirmhriship threefold. 

Mis CltLsiir has got out fiom under hy 
saving that she has no statutoiv light 
to dr( iilr such a dispute, .dthough she 
had r.xhaustrd every method of concilia¬ 
tion hetvveen the two sides. But no sin li 
esc.ipe is possible for the IkSCl ihaiiman, 
land Mrlchelt, or his Li(),ooo a vear 
lahoui relations boss, Mr Kon Smith, 
who until Ills .ippointment was himself 
Iradei of the IN»st ()lhce Woiker.s' Ihiiori 
and .1 menihei ot the I I'O's geneial 
(‘ouncil. 

I hen on I ue.sd.iv the i,Boo women 
vvoikeis in the I'oid car factories were 
ofleied thr same w.ige i.ites as men and 
anotiun' joki* was hoi n Iwenty union.s 
negotiating toi I’mirs ^l),7',o men and 
winnen W(»ikeis claimed it a vicloiv for 
Women s rights. But etjual p.iv will not he 
given until the wohumi woik the s,une 
overtime and night shifts as the men. .And 


this means that the equal pay caniKJt he 
given, hecau.se the Factories Act imposes 
a series of restrii tions on the use of 
women workers, such as their heing unalde 
to work after 8 p.m. on weekdays (ir i p.in. 
on Saturdays. 

I’wo years ago, a suh-coinmitlee of the 
Xational joint Advisory Council was 
asked hy the then Minister (jf Labour to 
mvcsiigatc how the.sc regulations could he 
(hanged. But the NJAC has not yet 
leported. Out of a total of 2,667,000 
women workers employed in productive 
mdustiie.s, only 4.4 per cent (117,286) are 
('overrd hy the special exemption orders 


The Commons was probably right on 
Fue.sday to reject the idea of a deeper 
fiixjhe into the Bank of Fngiartd's 
.ictivities hevond the terms of rt'ferrnce 
now given to the Select Committee oir 
Nationalised Industrie's. 'I'he Committee is 
to he allowed to examine the general 
relationship hetwi'cMi the "Ficasury and the 
Bank, hut not the actual mee'hanism of 
pohev-making or specific aspects of the 
m.iriageinent ol the money and foreign 
(‘xchange markets, or the operation of 
exch.inge contiols, as .1 group of hack- 
hencheis led h\ the committee's chair¬ 
man, Mr Ian Mikardo, would have 
w islied. 

I’nlil now, the Bank has not been 
among the lx>dies examinable at all under 


which the Factories Act makes necessary 
if a wxxiian is to lie allowed to work during 
the riien-only times in factories. 'I’he 
lord ladies may have gained a principle 
but they certainly liaven’t gained any 
more money—at least not until Mrs 
Castle's two-year long investigation 
presents a .suitable report and it is acted 
on. 

For the connois.scur of the well-matured 
indu.strial dispute, there i.s the Vickers 
shipyard who-does-what-dispute. After a 
.seven-month quarrel about whether 
members of the plumbers’ or the 
engineers’ union should test pipes on 
nuclear submarines, Mr’s Castle is appoint¬ 
ing an official court of inquiry to adjutli- 
cate which union sIkjuUI plumb the pipe.s. 
But if the steel di.spute is any .guide, there 
would .seem to be jnecious little liope that 
the 12,000 workers at the BaiT(»w-in- 
Fiirness yard of V'ickers need accept the 
court’s findings, if it goes against what 
they are prepared to accept. 


the terms of reference given to this 
par^ticular ("ommittec w^hen it was set 
up in i<j 56. Fherc is no rea.son why 
it should be excluded, but a difficult 
pr’inciple is involved when it comes to the 
limits of any inquiry. I’lie Bank of 
England is a goveiriinenl agency and, in 
essence, is there to carry out government 
iristriictions on monetary aflaiis, although 
in another role it i.s al.v> the Chty's sfjokes- 
inan—and it is inqxirtant that this role 
is pre.sei'ved. For the Bank is theie to ad¬ 
vise as w'cll as e.xecute and it would he a 
liig mistake to turn it into an entirely pa.s- 
sive .seivaiil of Westminster. That this is 
what Mr Mikaido would like to do i.s evi¬ 
dent fi'om his coininent on the Leader of 
the House’s view that the Governor of the 
■■■■■■■ 



LbH. tan Mikardo: right, Tory salact comnuttaaman Ctauda Lsneastar ; and, uncomfortabiy 
in the middle. Sir Leslie O*B0ian 


Bank of England 

The sky's not the limit 
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Chemical Bank 

When you need 
something more subtle 
than a bulldozer 

There arc many ways of pushing 
forward the frontiers of a business empire. 

Some still use the bulldozer method—no 
matter what stands in the way. But 
hoping to smash through the obstacles is 
expensive, slow—and often unsuccessful. 

Better to use inside knowledge to avoid 
the obstacles in the first place—and when 
you choose Chemical Bank as your 
international business partner, this inside 
knowledge is yours. 

We know the people who count 
in the places that matter in more 
than 145 countries. With their 
help and our banking expertise we 
can steer you clear of costly pitfalls 

Chemical 



the hank that knows the people who count in the places that matter 

LOMOOM: 10 SoorH**, E.C.2. Ttl: (M SOStm 13 Davits Straat. W.1. Ttl: 01-4932921 

CHCMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY. HMd ONIca: 20 nn* StrMt, Naw York lOOlS. IncorporoMd wKh IlmIMd liability In tho U.SA. 


and time-wasting obstacles. 

Wherever in the world you plan to 
widen your business interests, start by 
talking to one of the London branches of 
Chemical Bank. 
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Bank of England has a kind of civil 
servant relationship to the Treasury 
which is confidential. ** If,” said Mr 
Mikardo, “the Governor of the Bank 
of England is a civil servant he should 
not be running around the world making 
speeches about policy. No other civil 
servant does it.” 

It would be a great mistake, by 
parliamentary intrusion, to destroy what 
little autonomy is given to the Bank of 
England. It is utterly ridiculous if 
parliamentarians are outraged if Sir 
Leslie O'Brien, the least political of men, 
even utters a sq^ueak of doubt about the 
Government policy. In that kind of child¬ 
ish atmosphere, it could be dangerous to 
promote a limitless inquiry by a body 
of men who, almost by their nature, will 
tend to be critical of independence. 

America has similar problems in the 
relationship between its government and 
the central bank. The Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress makes no bones 
about the fact that it believes the chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve System 
should be a political appointment like 
any other—and President Johnson 
endorsed that in his last economic report 
to Congress. Against this, it is believed 
that President Kennedy maintained that 
there should be some continuity at the 
Federal Reserve System on a changeover 
of admlinistration, if only for a limited 
time. But where the American system is 
much healthier than the British is that 
men in key posts do give views which 
are subsequently circulated for wider 
debate. If Mr Mikardo l)ent his not 
inconsiderable energies into promoting 
this kind of debate, he would do more 
good than by banging on the Bank's 
doors. 

QE^ 

Calling a truce 

A truce between the parties to the QE2 
affair was badly needed, otherwise the 
public wrangling must have turned a lot 
of faces away from Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders—if not from British shipbuilding 
a whole—just when UCS looks the most 
insecure of the post-Gcddcs groupings. So 
the appointment of Sir Arnold Lindley as 
independent assessor is welcome in that 
it has at least separated the combatants. 
What it has not done, and will not do, is 
solve the basic differences between Cunard 
on the one hand and UCS and John 
Brown Engineering on the other. Sir 
Arnold should report in three weeks ; he 
must run hard to get a compromise way 
out. 

Neither side is committed to accepting 
any formula that does not please it. Both 
have given the appointment their blessing 
while reserving their own positions. Cunard 
is sdH stanefing on its contractual rights 
as a whole—^just when UCS looks the most 
that it can pass the liner back to the 
Government and wash its hands of the 





passenger liner business with it. JBE is 
.still asserting that the faults in the tur¬ 
bines were not its responsibility and that, 
anyway, it has taken the right measures. 

It is too much to hope that the technical 
teams now assessing the trouble—^and how 
it should be put right—will be unanimous 
in their views, so.it is wise that Sir Arnold 
is not charged with apportioning respon¬ 
sibility. By providing the minister with an 
independent technical view he should, 
however, enable Mr Wedgwood Bcnn to 
play the role of arbitrator more forcibly 
and confidently. But it must be said that 
it is a fair time since Sir Arnold had any 
direct contact with turbine engineering and 
it will be a difficult decision to reach, 
fraught with political and national 
problems. His best solution might even 
i)e to hand the affair to professional engi¬ 
neering consuftants who from then on 
would carry the can. 

Cunard is asking too much when it 
demands a long-term guarantee that the 
turbines will function. Sir Basil Small- 
peice is understandably upset at the way 
things have turned out, but it is doubtful 
if there is any shipbuilder or marine 
engineer in the world who would be pre¬ 
pared to give such a guarantee. Cunard 
knew from the outset that relatively 
untried machinery was to be installed. On 
the other hand, as a weakness of some 
kind has been revealed, it would be unjust 
to permit UCS and JBE to attempt to 
shelter behind the caveat emptor principle. 
One or both must be persuaded to sacri¬ 
fice some pride. Much of the prestige 
potential of the liner has already been lost 
and if the bickering breaks out again it 
could quickly transform QE2 into a 
peniianent national liability. 

Both Sir Basil Smallpeice and Sir 
George Gardner of John Brown Engineer¬ 
ing must feel they have been here before. 
During his time at the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Sir Basil took 
delivery of the Hermes aircraft three years 
late, and the Britannia airliner 18 months 
late. He avoided getting hoist with either 
the Brabazon or the Princess flying boat 
but did approve the VC-10 that was later 
to prove such a financial incubus. (He had 
other difficulties, too, with Stratocruiser 
engines and, most tragically, with Comets.) 
The Britannia had engine trouble and Sir 
Gcoigc Gardner, then director of the 
Roy^l Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 
borough, presided over the committee of 
experts set up to find a quick cure for 
the engine's iceing troubles. It wa.s Sir 
George’s experience with jets that led to 
his appointment as chairman of JBE ; it 
looked as if the marine engine business 
could do with an enjecrion of aviation’s 
expertise. But no)t of its difficulties. 


PIB 

Turning on the gas 

Little heat, but some flashes of light, are 
likely to be generated by the Prices and 
Incomes Boairi’s latest offering on the gas 
industry.* Having looked earlier at gas 
prices, Mr Aubrey Jones's men are em¬ 
barking on the efficiency audit game, bles¬ 
sed by the Prime Minister as well as the 
Select Committee on Nationalised Indus¬ 
tries. Next on the list could be the British 
Steel Corporation and London Transport. 
Judging by the present exercise they 
should not have too much to fear, par¬ 
ticularly as the purpose of the Jones 
hoard audits i.s to look at the future, not 
at the past. And with the conversion to 
North Sea gas changing the modus 
vivendi of the industry, the PIB has had 
to keep its tone fairly theoretical. Never¬ 
theless the electricity boys will have some¬ 
thing to get their teeth into. 

On the key issue of pricing, the Gas 
Council is given a sharp warning to 
“ avoid misleading its customers into 
installing expensive equipment on the basis 
of temporarily low costs.” 

Whether customers have already been 
misled by the promise of the North Sea 
bonanza is arguable. But with North Sea 
so much cheaper than town gas, the PIB 
is clearly worried that in the early days, 
when the Gas Council has built up plenty 
of distribution capacity, it will be tempted 
to knock loo much off the bulk supply 
tfiriff at which the area boards get their 
gas. It would then only have to push the 
price up again as it lias to iiis/tall expensive 
new capacity. The Gas Council is sternly 
adjured, therefore, to think about the long 
term when it is doing its marginal costing. 

The PIB’s other main proposals on 
pricing are equally sensible, if unreward¬ 
ing .short term for the domestic con¬ 
sumer. The main problem i.s to gel 
North Sea gas used as quickly and widely 
as possible. The rate of penetration may 
be slowed down if the gas industry keeps 
too closely to the book—^fulfilling the 
financial targets laid down for it and 
employing a common tariff structure, 
regardless of whether the gas being .sold is 
North Sea or town gas. The town gas 
industry should therefore be treated 
separately from the natural gas industry 
so far as tariffs arc concerned. Secondly, if 
the major industrial users are to be wrested 
from oil, the gasmen, particularly the area 
boards, must have much greater freedom 
to price individual contracts (at the 
moment the provi.sions of the Gas Act 

*Gaf Prices (Second Report). HMSO. i 2 s 6d. 
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require area boards not to show ** undue 
preference" in the supply of gas). This 
makes industrial, as well as balance of 
payments, sense. But it will make it easier 
for electricity in the battle for the high 
speed and low price housewife. 

In the other main area which the PIB 
looked at, planning and investment, the 
historic .shape of the industry, with the 
existing division of responrihiiWty for bulk 
supply arbitrarily divided he'tween the 
Gas Council and the area lioaixis, looks 
increasingly meaningless. Since the boards 


will be making less of their own gas and 
taking more from the Gas Council, overall 
control should change accordingly. The 
PIB suggests that the division should be 
between the high pressure system used for 
bulk supply and the low pressure system 
required for distribution to consumers. The 
real issue, of course, is whether there is 
any real place for the area boards in their 
current, largely autonomous fonn. The 
Ministry of Power is believed to be sorting 
this one out at the moment. The PIB has 
provided it with some handy ammunition. 


Lash 

Barging ahead 

'I'he Medway now looks certain to be the 
first British l^se for an exciting new cargo 
concept known as the lighter aboard ship, 
or lash, which could be a powerful aid to 
getting British exports into the United 
State.s hinterland and elsewhere. Like the 
wheel, lash is massively simple : it is an 


The identikit managing director 


In 50 years’ time, managing directors 
may be prc-sriccted by means of refined 
psychological examinations or even 
chromosomatir-genctic analysis. 'I'hank- 
fully, that clay is still .some way off ; as 
a re.sult, .studying the backgrounds of 
British managing directors still yields 
results that are varied, and not always 
predictable. 

Thi.s is true of a recent .study for Euro¬ 
pean business by Professor David Hall and 
Mr Gilles Amado-Fishchgrund of the 
European Institute of Business Administra¬ 
tion (IN.SEAD), at Fontainebleau, which 
will eventually form part of a study of the 
chief executives of the large.st companic.s in 
all the biggtT west Kuropean countries. Of 
the 500 c]uestionnaires .sent"but, i'j»> usable 
replies were received, thus suggesting 
cither that British top managers are even 
more .secretive than their French 
colleagues (wiio returned 159), or that 
they are growing tired of giving information 
of this sort to researchers and, currently, 
to the Prices and Incomes Board. 

Fhe respondents ran companies half 
of whicli had more than 7,000 employees, 
and two-thirds of which were founded 
before 19 iH. 'l*he typical managing director 
is f)5 years old. He has a one-in-.seven 
rhaiier of liring born in London, but one 
in three of coming from the Midlands or 
North. One fifth were born overseas, and 
one in ten in Scotland. Rural areas con- 
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tributed their fair share of managing 
directors, while Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool contributed 
slightly less than theirs. Thus being .1 
Londoner confers nothing like the same 
advantage to the Briton that a Parisian 
enjoys in France ; and the Englishman 
from country areas is under nothing like 
the same handicap as the rural French¬ 
man. Thi.s confirms one’s siKspicions not 
only about the w^orkings of the British 
educational system, but also about the sort 
of people who live in country areas in 
England—and France. 

.Seven out of ten managing directors 
had fathers in the businr.ss owner/ 
cxccutivc/profc.ssional class ; the same 
proportion had fathers-in-law in this 
category, but within this total almost half 
came from the professional r.las.s, instead 
of about a third for fathers. Thus the 
idea that the way to the lop is to marry 
the boss’s daughter .seems wide of the 
mark. You would do better to marry the 
daughter of your vicar, or of your 
accountant. 

Some 26 per cent of managing directors 
had Oxbridge degrees, but, .startingly, 22 
per cent were Cambridge degrees, and 
only a per cent Oxford. One might surmise 
that Cambridge men are better at filling in 
questionnaires. In all, less than four out of 
ten in the sample had university degrees— 
although over half of the sample actually 
attended university. 

Thus one in four of these student 
managing directors of tomorrow (or a 
tenth of all managing directors) seems to 
have failed his university exams or been 
sent down. About half of the total .sample 
went to public school, which is perhaps a 
surprisingly low proportion. British 
industry in other words is not totally run 
by Oxbridge public school amateurs—at 
least, not the chunk of it represented by 
the sample, and since these, managing 
directors left school around 1930, the 
public school proportion will probably 
shrink further in future years, as oppor¬ 
tunities for Ijoys from other types of 
school have progressively improved. Some 
23 per cent of managing directors had 
professional qualifications, mainly account¬ 
ancy ones. But surprisingly, 15 per cent of 
the sample had attended neither university 
nor public school, nor had professional 
qualification.^. Thus achievement on the 
job has been more often rewarded over 
the past 35 years than has been thought. 

This view is supported by another 
finding. The median managing director 
salary was between £15,0160 and £i6,oo(i. 



The managing type ? 


or $37,000. Frv? senior executives are paid 
as little as $37,ono m the f^iiiefl States, 
Indeed Britisli exeetitivcs appear under¬ 
paid in terms of gioss salary, even when 
the United Nations ofhcials’ salary com¬ 
parability multiple of $3.41 is used, as 
Professor Mcrrctt lias shown. Other 
evidence shows that the top man in British 
companies is paid substantially more than 
his immediate subordinates The writers 
therefore conclude that “ salaries are 
rarely used a.s a motivational tool in 
British industry. The responsibility for this 
situation would seem to lie with the com¬ 
panies themselves rather than with the 
Inland Revenue.” 

'Thus once again it is proved that the 
British manager is not paid in money but 
in promotion (which is desirable enough, 
up to a point), and in security (which is 
not). Yet this security is essential so long 
as pre-tax salaries arc so low that the 
senior executive cannot afford six months 
out of a job bccau.se he cannot save ; and 
when getting a new job is made still 
harder because of tax limitations on the 
new pension his new employer is allowed 
to pay him. It is a vicious circle, which 
ought to be broken when Mr Aubrey 
Jones reports on top management salaries, 
including those in the nationalised indus¬ 
tries, which arc the most ridiculous of all. 
Mr Jones docs not employ 7,000 people, 
but his salary, neverthcles.s. is £20,000. 
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f he IX‘ciiii.iI Ciiri Liicy hoard's latest 
publiealion, ‘I’oinls loi hiisiiiessmeii,' is vital to 
all nuiiiatj;ers, \o all husinessinen. It ^tives advice on 
how to prepaic fordeeimahsalion, and how to deal with 
some of the problems which can arise, such as converting and 
replacing business machines. So ask your secretary to buy it from 
HMSO, or to lill in tlic coupon and send the money. Other booklets 
in the series; 'Decimal Currency; Expression of Amounts,' 

‘Decimal Currency: l acts and Forecasts,' ‘hritam's New Coins.' 


To: Her Majesty's Stationery Office. P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1 ; or to Government 
Bookshops in Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast. Manchester, Birmingham and Bristol, or to 
any Bookseller. 

Please send me.copies of 'Points for businessmen.' 

Price, including postage: one for 1/4; 25 for 24/6; 100 for 66/-. 

I enclose payment of or please charge to my Account No. 

Name 

Address 
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223 doors are always open 

At Kyowa Bank, just walk right in. You won't find simply another 
banking facility, but a customer-centered all-around service. 

Kyowa keeps close and practical contact with every field of 
Japanese business and industry. And through its extensive net¬ 
work of 222 branches — the largest operated by any single Japanese 
bank Kyowa offers service designed to provide the customer with 
the broadest range of opportunities in business. 

THE KYOWA BANK, LIMITED 

41, l-chomc. Marunouchl, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Japan 
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extension of containerisation, the dif¬ 
ference being that its containers are 
barges that cross the ocean stowed on a 
mother ship, which they reach from feeder 
points up canals and rivers. 

'Fhe first service is expected to run 
between the Medway and the Mississippi 
in September, operated by Central Gulf 
Lines of the llniled States in conjunction 
with Lambert Brothers of London. It will 
allegedly bring down costs in three main 
ways. The price of barge transport up the 
Mississippi, subsidised by the American 
government for strategic reasons, is 
astonishingly low : goods can be carried 
the 1,400 miles from New Orleans to 
C^hicagu at just over $3 a ton. Then, cargo 
handling is reduced to a minimum because 
ideally the whole operation is one long 
tow from the shipper’s door to the 
customer. Lastly, in common with other 
container systems, the motlier ship spends 
hardly any time in port. 

It will be possible to serve 'I'ilbury, 
Dagenham, Brentford, Poplar, and Sheer- 
ncss from the Medway, while New Orleans 
is to be the tcnninal port on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Memphis and St 
Louis are already fixed as main feeder 
points, and the ship will also call in 
Europe, at Rotterdam, so linking with the 
Rliine and Antwerp. 

Although no final decision has been 
taken, the choice of the Medway seems a 
pity from the British point of view. Unless 
the Government steps in smartly, it looks 
as if imports may benefit more than 
exports. Imports, it seems, are oriented 
towards the southern area that can be 
.serviced from the Medway, while the 
Humber, where the British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion is a potential user of lash, would be 
more suitable for exports. Commercially, 
the Medway is the natural choice, because 
there are mooring facilities which can be 
easily adapted, whereas tens of thousands 
of pounds’ investment would be required 
on the Humber. The British Transport 
Docks Board has been very co-operative 
over the possibility of using the Humber 
but it too has to abide by strictly com¬ 
mercial criteria. Clearly the Humber 
needs the intervention of those politicians 
who were making names for thcmselve.s a 
year ago out of the Government’s alleged 
new policy of backing projects that would 
benefit the national interest hut W(»uld 
not otherwise be commercifil. 

Meanwhile, Central Gulf already has 
another ship on order, and other lines are 
looking at the la.sh concept in both Britain 
and .America. It has obvious po.ssibilitics 
in the Indian sub-continent, the Persian 
Gulf, and Japan. 


Tourism 

Acceptance at last 


I'he Clovernmcnt is at last treating tourism 
as a major gix)wth industr\ and foreign 
ex('lKtiige earner. This week'.s 'Lourist Bill 
marks the beginning of a more active, 
officially financed tourist policy, with a 
British Tourist Authority absorbing the 
voluntarily organised British I'ravel Asso¬ 
ciation and taking on miicii wider 
TPsponsibilities. 

I'he new hoards will have to rely on 
their powers of persuasion, l»ut their new 
leverage is the control of grants and loans 
to hotels and tourist piojects. The 
(H)verninent has not laid down much in 
the way of a tourism [jolicy. I his has Ijeen 
pa.ssed to the new Ixiards for two basic- 
reasons ; the almost complete lack of 
information on tourism, and tlie fear ol 
intervening into what is essentially a 
private sphere. The new l)oards will liave 
to do much basic research, nobodv even 
knows how many hotel beds there are. 

'I’he B I'A’s marketing abroad has been 
tremendous, but the dcteirenl to 
Europeans holidaying in Britain lias been 
the lack of suitable liotels. In 191)7, 41 
iiiillion foreign touri.sts paid iL3f)0 million 
for hotels, food, and fares. Bv 1970 there 
may well i>e as many as fi million foreign 
visitors ; by 197') perhaps 10 million. 
1'hei’c are enough hotels at the nioiuent 
outside London (though perhaps not of 
the standard required by foreign tourists), 
but far too few in London (which attracts 
about half of all foreign tourists)—tlcspiie 
the current hotel building liooin. Invest¬ 
ment in high-priced hotels in London is 
profitable, and creams off most of the 
funds. But it is the medium- to lower- 
priced hotels inside and outside London 
that the German, French or Italian lour 
promoter wants to put up his package 
tourists. 
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Of the estimated 5,000 new hotel beds 
needed each year in Britain about 3,500 
are built in i,ondon. It is hoped that 
.some 6,500 to 7,000 bed.s will he added 
annually throughout Britain, for which 
£B million in grants and loans has l)een 
set aside under the hill. 

By fixing an upper limit on the jo per 
cent grant of .£i,c)Oo per bedroom, the 
.CH million IVcasurN' grant to the lK)ar(l 
.should be channelled into medium-priced 
hotels, built for ^5,000 a bedr(x>m and 
less, and costing £5 a night and less. But 
( Ieating .special tourist development areas 
would en.^ure that the money goes into 
the most needed type.s of hotels in th«^ 
l)est tourist areas. 

One of the fii-st steps the new aulhoiity 
IS hkeU to take, is to introduce hotel regis¬ 
tration .ind cla.ssifiration for which the 
hill will give slatutorv power. Britain’s 
hotel industiy now' faces tlie competition 
it badlv needs. 


Fire protection 

Saturation ? 


For the first lime British fire insurers 
have taken a slab at the “ economic 
tost of fire in Britain. This works out at 
approacliiiig £400 million. Of this some 
£150 million consists of insured material 
losses, and “ consequential loss " (i.e. 
consequential loss of profits). Some £73 
Ill'll ion comprises the co.st of the fire 
insurance service itself, apart from the 
claims, and the remainder comprises fire 
brigades, firefighting equipment, and the 
extra costs incurred by making building.s 
as fireproof and safe as po.ssible. 

Since insurers arc now' intensifying 
tlieir campaign to raise the spending on 
fircprtK)fing and proteetkm, the question 
arises of whether it is worth spending 
another £j on fire protection and the 
lik?, to cut fire losses by, .say, £1. Nobody 
knows what the ratio actually Is ; nor 
does anybody know liow much the cost 
of firefigliling and protection could be 
cut l)y, if it was rethought in terms only 
of protecting people and letting the pro¬ 
perly burn. 'File cut might be gieater tiiaii 
the consequent leap in material hre 
wastage. We simply don't know. 

J'he insurance industry’s preocc upation 
with tlie need to cut material wa.slage is, 
however, undeislandahle. At 1966 prices, 
the material wastage has leapt from £32 
million to £100 million in five years. 
Since 195H, the material wastage has risen 
from o.i'j per cent of gdp to 0.26 per 
cent. Yet other industrialised countries 
have had much the .same experience since 
the war, witli the .same lack of any credible 
single e.x)>lanation, apart from changing 
<ittitudes and methods of industrial 
building. In tlie United Stales, fire 
wa.stage levelled ofT at 0.3 per cent of 
gdp in the early nineteen sixties. If there 
IS indeed an cquilihriuni level of fire 
wastage in modern industrialised societies, 
Britain ought to be appruacliing it about. 
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International 


France; preparing the ground 
for March 

Paris 


I'hc relativ e f.ulure of Wedne.sclay s 
country wide strike called l)v the toiii- 
iiiiiiiist C!(rr idonfedeiation (lencrale du 
I'ravail) must have heeii a (omfort to the 
ji'overniiM'tit as it fares up ne\t month to 
tfie first iii.ijor test of its soei.d and ee(»n- 
oiine policy sm<e NovrMiihei. '1 he strike, 
or d.i\ of iiidustriai artion, <iniioun(<'d 
with cpeat fanfare in laniiary, was inainK 
a ehaiu e for the CK i 1 to (oiint its loy.il 
followers. liiere does not apjiear to he 
inanv. riieu* was no stopj)a|Lte in the 
Keiiaull works at Pans (one of the kry 
militant renlies I.ist yearj. KIsewheie iin)'l 
stoppages lasted for an hour or less. 

Si^nifieantlv, the week started with two 
important new initiatives hy the frovern- 
ment and employers to esuihlish better 
l.d>onr lelations, and ihi'^e may h.ive had 
Miine hearing on tlie CXi P's failure. 'I'hc 
PatKmat, or employers’ assoei.ilion, and 
the live major unif)ns signed an agreement 
[)roviding for some elementary employ¬ 
ment safeguards. I'fie direct rr'sult of li\i 
last May, this hardly added u]) 
to a revolution in indu.strial practice. 
Iwen so, there was a lot of ofijrosition from 
small em|)lovers. But jutlging hv the 
smiles on fioth .sides of the haig<iimng 
table, It seems to liave been worth fighting 
for. And in piirticular it was an irnpoitant 
step for the (^PF, whi< h has never signed 
such a document before. 

'Fhe main point of the new agreement 
is that I’rench employers h.ive accefrted 
the need to consult local union branches 
directly and m .idvance of mass redun¬ 
dancies, wliether due to fai tories closing, 
mergers (►r just internal rationali.sation. 



Patronat cflf^Huvetin: happy now ? 


Fhe employers will now' inform the unions 
up to three months fiefore tlie general 
announcement, and it will he tiien up to 
the two sides to thrash out a final formula, 
(amipeiisation will f>e paid to workers who 
have heeri demoted as part of a wider 
< hange in company .structure. And othi‘r 
iefor*ms include the .setting np of joint 
committees to examine the emplciyment 
picture as well as training and retirement 
pro! ilems. 

'Fhe real importance of the agreement, 
howTver, is that it promi.ses to clear the 
wav for direct contact between employers 
and mi inns at the local level. Fhis has 
been one of the main long-term objectives 
of the chief of the Patronat, M. Paul 
Iluvelin, vvliose philosophy has been one 
of breaking down and decentralising the 
conflict and di.striist between the two sides 
at the national level. 

Fhe other main conce.ssion has been the 
g<»\ei nmenl’.s det ision to abandon the 
Foil tee .system of wage negotiations for 
nationalised industry (called after Jean 
Foiitec w'lio was (.ommi.ssioned to write 
a F'ejiort after the bitter miners’ .strikes in 
and Kifv^. The svstern ha.s been a 
faue becau.se the gaulhst govnnment lui' 
never liked genuine face-to-face liargain- 
ing But so far this conce.ssion to popular 
feeling has been more apparent than real 
since nothing has been offered to replace 
the Foutee system. At the .same time llic 
government has cunningly pushed forward 
its negotiations over salaries in the nation¬ 
alised industries—they start at the end of 
this week—so that they can he isolated 
from the general confrontation with the 
unions next month. 

In fact, behind the progress this week, 
there is still little real change of mood. 
If anything, the CGl’’s attitude to govern¬ 
ment policy has been hardening over the 
last few months. Its main claims, for a 
relaxation of fiscal austerity and a sliding 
scale for wages, based on the general price 
index, will he tested at Lc rrndvzvous 
di' Mars, the meeting next month at 
wliich employers, unions and the govern¬ 
ment w'ill di.scu.s.s prices and incomes. 
"Fhe cost of living has risen 3 per cent 
since last June (few housewives would 
agree with the official figyyre). And the 
new law on union rights in the factory 


IS being sabotaged where possible. 

Moreover the failure of the GG'F’s one 
day strike may he due le.ss to a lack of 
militancy than to the feeling that token 
strikes, as oppo.sed to the j^reves illimitics 
on the British pattern, are a waste of 
time. Fhe big c|ue.stion now is whether the 
will take the risk of adopting an 
even more militant stance, or will hide its 
time in the hope of forming a united front 
with the other unions against the govern¬ 
ment next month. 

Trade policy 

But it pays 
to be nice 


Simpliste explaiuxtions of Britain’s balance 
of payments problems are always 
dangerous. And Mr A. R. Caman’s recent 
article* comes high on any .such li.st. He 
argues that through economic and defence 
aid, and above all through commercial 
piolicies, Britain suhsitliscs other countries 
to the tune of £300 million a year, much 
iiKjre than its average deficit on current 
overseas account. Leaving aside the ques¬ 
tion of aid, his argument on commercial 
policy bodes ill for developing countries. 

'Fhere are two strands. Either Britain 
pays too much for it.s raw nialei*i.als hy 
allowing their prices to he rigged, or buys 
cheap stuff abroad which it could 
perfectly well make at home. 'Fhe second 
argument, mainly raised against Britain’s 
relatively liheitil policy on cotton textile 
imports (which account for 40 per cent of 
the market in Britain compared with le.ss 
than 10 per cent in other major countrie.s) 
is a nasty autarchic throwback. All 
major indu.«Jtrialised countries are 
wasting a large amonni of re.sourccs hy 
protecting inefficient industries. Con¬ 
sumers are paying more than they should 
for tilings like textiles, and ultimately 
production costs for other goods are higher 
and thus their competitive chances in 
world trade arc less. 'Fhe classic cases 
for most European countries are the pro¬ 
tection of high cost energy and food 
.supplies. The fact that Britain is less 
in this kind of nie.ss so far as textiles are 
concerned should he a cause for rejoicing. 

The argument that Britain allows the 
cost of raw materials to be raised against 
it depends on the assumption that the 
few existing commodity agreements raise 
prices above their “ natural ” level, and 
that Britain suffers more from this than 
other importing nations. The four 

^National Wastminstcr Dank: Quarterly 
Review, February 1969. 
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relevant commodity agreements are foi 
wheat, sugar, tin and coffee. Historicallv 
Britain has done reasonably well on wheat, 
with prices agreeably subsidised by the 
American taxpayer. 'I'lie existing wheat 
agreement, which raised prices to what 
may still be a reasonable long-term 
level, was entered into by the British 
Government as part of the much broader 
package of the Kennedy round. It was 
considered that what Britain lost on the 
wheat deal was made up elsewhere in 
better access for British goods. 

Sugar is a special case, most suited to 
Mr Conan’s argument. Over the last 20 
years, Britain has, on average, paid over 
the odds for its sugar (not alwavs—in 
I9(v5 it paid very much less than the 
going world price) thanks to the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreement. Thi.s, it must 
be remembered, was set up for purely 
selfish reasons, to ensure Britain adequate 
.supplies in the difficult years after the 
war. It is absurd that Britain should 
continue to sulxsidise Queensland farmers. 
But most the producers involved are 
poor countries like Mauritius who.se 
specialisation in sugar has l)een 
encouraged by the British to the point 
where there are powerful moral reasons 
for not dropping them in the soup now. 

It is certainly not the intention of either 
the coffee fir the tin agreement to raise 
prices above their long-term level. British 
policy, and that of other big importers, 
has always been to stabilise prices not to 
raise them, although this inevitably means 
that over a short period, prices may be 
above the market level. If prices have been 
raised artificially—in the case of tin it is 
arguable, for coffee possible—Britain is no 
worse off than the other major importing 
countries, the L^iitecI Stales and (Tcrmany, 
for instance. And the net effect on 
Britain's balance of payments is either 
negligible or beneficial. When developing 
countries get extra money for their crops, 
they .spend it on extra imports and 
Britain, becau.se of its exports pattern, 
usually holds its own on the deal. 

Mr Conan's arguments are specifically 
applied to Britain. As such they can 
be countered in detail. More dangerous 
is their general implication. Don’t let the 
developing countries get at your markets 
with goods they can produce cheaply. 
And if you have to buy .stuff from them, 
make sure you are getting it as cheaply 
as possible. Unctad might never have 
happened. 


Irish strike 

No winners 


Dublin 

Economists are starting to count the cost 
of the strike now hitting much of Irish 
industry. Most worrying are the terms 
on which it may he .settled. The betting 
is for some wage increases of around 
12 per cent. 'I'his is an intimidating 
prospect. 'I'he balance of payments can 
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Dublin pickets: not so sunny as it looks 


hardly afford such a bout of inflation. 
In 1967 Ireland enjoyed an external 
surplus of £15 million hut last year thi.s 
was turned into a £20 million deficit, and 
the figures arc likely to get worse. Even 
after the deflationary measures taken in 
the November mini-budget, and leaving 
aside the cost of the present strike, a 
deficit of £34 million was forecast for 
* 9 ^ 9 - 

The strike is a copybook example of 
how such action can hoometang on the 
workers who are supjXKScd to heneiil 
from It. Already in November tlie govern¬ 
ment had im{)osed a per cent tax 
increa.ve to tackle inflation along with 
hire purchase restrictions. Now there is 
a danger that further wage increases 
sparked oft' by the existing strike will 
create the need for even stiffer deflation¬ 
ary action. Apart from hitting the worker, 
thi.s would also jeopardise the chances of 
achieving Ireland’s target growth rate 
of 4 per cent for 1969. 

The current industrial chaos is tliere- 
fore likely to raise again the issue of an 
incomes policy. 'I'liree years ago repre- 
.sentatives of workers and employers 
agreed on the principles for such a 
policy, hut they turned out to he moving 
ahead .of opinion within their own organ¬ 
isations, and the issue has been quietly 
shelved ever since. Now perhaps it could 
he taken down from dusty shelves as a 
source of inspiration for a fresh start in 
Irish industrial relations. 

The present disorders are a magnificent 
example of how not to do things from 
all points of view. Tempers are frayed 
between the unions themselves and one out 
of seven industrial workers is unemployed 
in the factories picketed by the main 
unions involved. Some of the general 
workers who have been affected in this 
way have responded by counter-picketing, 
and their measures are thenuselves 
designed to hurt, of all people, the non¬ 
striking members of the picketing unions. 
Unless an early settlement is reached, and 
negotiations arc happily now in progress, 
the trade union movement could conceiv¬ 
ably collapse in anarchy. 


Xerox-SDS 

To the rescue 


Xerox C^orporation's $923 jnillion hid for 
Scientific Data Systems, one of the more 
.successful .speciali.Nl computer manufac¬ 
turers ill the United States, is no real 
.surprise. Xenix has been after SDS for at 
least two years, and the last attempt to 
huv the conifiany was less than a year 
ago. The stubbornne.ss with which SDS 
l.as resisted seduction may explain the 
.surprisingly genoixuis terms of the deal. 
Offering one Xerox share for two SDS, 
the hid gives SDS shareholders a 73 pci 
cent pn>fit on the price of their shares 
before market rumours sent them ixicketing 
upwards. It shows hov.^ little the stock 
markets knew about what was going on. 

Xenix, of course, has been aggressivelv 
diver.sifying in an attempt to capitali.se on 
its rating as a glamour investment, and 
before its dependence on a single product 
lo.st the confidence of tfic stock markets. 
Xerox’s diversification has hit snags. Its 
celH^rated, unsuccessful, hid for CIT 
Financial Corporation would have been 
the biggest ever, hut the company’s 
acquisitions in printing, audio visual 
aid.s, and now computer time sharing, 
are all part of a process which could 
conceivably take it into “ every im¬ 
portant aspect of information retrieval.” 
Even aside from its direct interest in SDS, 
Xen)x has been working for .some years on 
long distance xerography. .A system 
demonstrated as long ago as 1964, and 
now on the market in small numbers, will 
scan a document and print it across the 
country in seconds. Future development 
will probably he to use computer informa¬ 
tion retrieval at central points for trans¬ 
mission of transcripts. Here SDS, with its 
experience iif advanced computer systeni.s, 
could make a significant contribution. 

SDS wa.s started alK)ut six years ago, 
and has built its success on concentrating 
on the small to medium range of specialist, 
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scientific computers. In Europe, most of 
the SDS range is manufactured under 
licence by Compagnie Internationale pour 
rinformatique, the computer group 
fonned by General de Gaulle to compete 
with IBM. In Britain, the General 
Electric Company’s licence to manufacture 
SDS models was revoked on the formation 
of a single, big British computer group, 
and a European office has just opened 
in London to service sales in non-EEC 
countries. (SDS was pretty fed up that 
tlie licence was never developed while 
GEC held it.) 

With sales now of $106 million, SDS 
lias reached the stage where further growth 
at anything like its old rate can only be 
achieved through a very heavy level of 
spending. 'I his could have lieen one of 
the factors influencing the apparently 
sudden conversion of Mr Max Palevsky, 
president of SDS, to a deal bo had 
hitherto opposed. 

He may also want to expand further 
into the top end of the scientific computer 
field, which is now dominated by Contiol 
Data Corporation. After a bad patch in 
ipb(i. Control Data’s sales iieached $252 
million la.st year; scientific computers 
are a specialised business, quite unlike 
ordinary office data-proce.ssing installations 
and (JDCi really has the field to itself. 
Since tlie expensive failure of International 
Bu.sine.ss Machines’ last venture into this 
field with the Stretcli cfiiiiputer, most of 
the big manufacturers, including IBM, 
have kept out of it. 'I'he average price of 
a Control Data installation is around $2 
to million, compared with $300,000 
for tlic relatively small ones which SDS 
laigely depends on. But the temptation 
mu.st obviously he there to move deeper 
into Control Data’s baliwick, and that is 
going to need resources which may be 
l)eyond those SI.)S can command alone. 

French electricals 

De Gaulle as 
Weinstock 


After getting the brush-off from General 
de Gaulle in its attempt to buy into the 
French electrical industry, Westinghouse 
is now likely to have more success in try¬ 
ing to buy a Belgian firm, Ateliers de 
Constructions Electriques de Charleroi. 
But this leaves President de Gaulle’s prob¬ 
lems unsolved : he needs desperately to 
create an electrical unit capable of 
standing up to international competition, 
and Jeurnont-Schneidcr, playing the 
prol)lein child after the squashing of its 
proposed marriage to Westinghouse, is 
refusing to take part in the five-company 
cx>nsoitium that the General is arranging. 

Even leaving aside the sulking Jeumont- 
Schneider, there are doubt.s about whether 
President de Gaulle can get the grouping 
hq,,wants. Ideally he would like a consor- 
tluhi consisting of Jeumont-Schneider, 
Coftlpagnle Gcnerale d’Electricite, 
Alsth6m, Thom.son-Brandt, and Merlin- 
Gcrino, which would be much larger than 


GEC-AEI. However, it is unlikely that 
Thomson-Brandt and CGE will merge. 
Thomson-Brandt, for one thing, has to 
digest its two major acquisitions, GSF and 
Claret. Some carving-up of CGE, Alsthoin 
and Thomson-Brandt, to create an elec¬ 
tronics group and a heavy electrical 
group, might be arranged, but it would 
not lead to a company of anything like 
the strength of Philips, GEC or Siemens. 
Meanwhile, Jeumont itself is left in a 
dilemma. Baron Empain, the Belgian 
industrialist who owns 60 per cent, would 
find it very costly to keep his company 
out of any more competitive French group 
that might emerge. 

The Baron is also the largest share¬ 
holder, with 30 per cent, in ACEC, the 
Belgian finn Westinghou.se is now bidding 
for. ACEC is a somewhat ugly sister, with 
heavy long-term debts, shrinking profits 
and far too wide a .spread of activities 
lo hold its own on the European market. 
The acquisition fits neatly enough into 
Westinghouse’s overall plan, which is to 
move directly into manufacturing in 
Europe by taking over the firms hitherto 
using its licences. But ACEC, witli 15,000 
employees, can expect some drastic 
pruning. Probably Westinghouse will get 
the blame, Baron Empain and the other 
main shareholder, Societe Gcnerale, will 
share the profits, while at the end of it 
all the Eun»pean companies will find 
thern.se'lves with another tough competitor. 

German loans 


Not so easy. 
Dr Schiller 


Dr Karl Schiller, the Gennaii economics 
minister, pointed out to Mr Harold Wilson 
on Wednesday that foreign loans totalling 
£190 million had been floated in Germany 
in recent months, but not for British 
borrowers. He forgot to mention, however, 
that 7 per cent of international deutsche- 
mark lx)nd issues were for British bor¬ 
rowers in 1968, while on Wednesday itself 
Courtaulds announced plans to raise a 
£15 million Gentian loan. 

I'here are convincing reasons why 
British borrowers are reluctant to choose 
Germany. At first sight, of course, an 
interest rate of 6J per cent looks attractive 
fur a fifteen year loan raised in Germany, 
compared with over 9 per cent for 25 year 
debentures in London. But against this is 
the fear of a deutschemark revaluation, 
whicli seems to put off British firms more 
than others at present. In the event of a 
revaluation the borrower would have 
immediately to pay a higher interest 
charge, and eventually to pay more when 
the loan was redeemed. Elsewhere, rales of 
interest are 5J per cent in Switzerland and 
7J per cent in the Eurobond market, and, 
though the Swiss Market is a difficult one, 
Eurol^onds have the added advantage that 
at present there is no queue. 

(’ourtaulds is taking advantage of a 
change in the British Ax rules, made in 
the Finance Act 1968, which at last makes 


it easier for British firms to borrow abroad 
for their capital needs at home, and 
others may follow suit. But unless they 
have sufficient Gennan assets and income 
to counteract the currency risk, or the 
money is placed privately, thus sidestep¬ 
ping the cjueue, German borrowing may 
not be a solution. I'his is a pity, because 
Dr Schiller’s motive in wanting foreign 
borrowers is to stave off precisely what is 
frightening sonic of them away, a 
revaluation. 

Exchange control 

Drastic moves 
unlikely 


On the face of it, fears of a major clamp 
on British exchange control loopholes in 
the near future appear overplayed. The 
Treasury seems to be taking a highly 
pragmatic, rather than doctrinaire, 
attitude towards the funds that escape 
to sterling area sanctuaries like the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, British Virgin 
Islands, Cayman Islands and Malta. 
Although a major change of policy can 
never be entirely ruled out, there is still 
a feeling among Treasury officials that 
the export of offshore trusts by the 
City of London can help the balance of 
payments and that some degree of avoid¬ 
ance or evasion is a necessary price to 
pay for this. 

For Britain, it is much better that off¬ 
shore funds should Ije run by British 
investment houses, rather than Swiss or 
American, and anyway much of the funk 
money invested in tax liavens finds its 
way back to London. 

Mr Cleoffrey Clinch, the London 
representative of one of the banks in 
Bermuda, N. T. Butterfield, is fairly 
typical when he says : “ If a man gives 
me £50,000, we hold it in London 
i^te riling.” 

Meanwhile Butterfield and the Bank 
of Bermuda, the only two banks on that 
island, will probably soon see the end of 
their monopoly. Barclays D.C.O. and the 
Bank of Nova Scotia arc being secretive, 
but it seems clear both hope to open 
branches there. Bermuda, as a tax haven, 
has a reputation for being more respec¬ 
table than the Bahamas, but in the past the 
closeness of the financial scene tended to 
put off some investors. 
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Who says BSC is a monopoly? 



Anyone who thinks that the British Steel Corporation is a 
monopoly Just because it produces over 00 per cent of Britain's crude 
steel should take a look at his atlas. 

Britain is part of an intensely competitive world steel market of 
which BSC’s production forms only a small proportion. 

Indeed* the volume of international trade in steel nowadays is 
equal to about three times BSC’s entire output. 

Far from being in a monopoly position, BSC stands or falls on its 
ability to meet world competition. And, because more than half Britain’s 
visible exports are based on steel, BSC is also in the forefront of the 
great battle lor Britain’s economic growth. 

BSC has one big advantage which it is determined to exploit to the 
fullest— it is one of the largest single steel-making businesses in the world. 
It will make the most of economies of scale. It must modernise and 
rationalise. There is no time to lose — poweiiul overseas competitors like 
the Japanese already enjoy many advantages. And rival materials like 
plastics and aluminium pose a tough, additional challenge. 

No — there is no monopoly for BSC. A new streamlined, 
marketing- orientated organisation is emerging. One that knows it has 
to succeed on its own merits. 



he new age of British Steel j 
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a shortcut 
to europe: 

rotterdam-europoort 


No Other port in the Antwerp/ 
Hamburg-range can be reached so quickly 
and with no delays because of locks, 
bridges or tide. 

No other port offers such a choice 
among modes of transport between rail, 
road, water, air and even pipeline. 

No other port is located so favourably 
with respect to the densely-populated 


industrial areas in Western Europe. 

No other port was the "firstest with 
the mostest*' for containerized freight. 

No other port has such abundant 
facilities and handling equipment for the 
container and roll-on/roll-off traffic. 

No other port is called ’*the container 
business capital of the Continent'*. 

So ship via 


rotterdam-europoort: 
the shortcut 
to your markets 


Information: Rotterdam Municipal Port [Management, 27 Stieitjesstraat, Fiotterdam 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


A relief for the London market 


January’s external trade figures an¬ 
nounced on Thursday gave the London 
stock market a small shot in the arm 
when it was needed. Previously, share 
prices had been drooping and it was 
widely feared that a set of figures too 
bad to be excused by the American dock 
strike would catch the market in no 
m(x>d to l(x>k on the bright side. With 
no really major takeover bids coming off 
the s!tCK:k.s, and strong reasons for think¬ 
ing few more would be allowed, llie 
excitement that had kept the market 
happy m the face of hard economic facts 
was no longer a factor. And in spite of the 
encouraging results of some companies, 
and gcxxl steel production figures, the 
h'inancial Times industrial ordinary index 
was, at 487.3 by noon on 'Phursday, 
down nearly 14 points on the previous 
I hureday s clo.se. The relatively encourag¬ 
ing trade rigure.s altered the mood, and by 
mid-afternoon the index was up to 490.1, 
a net rise of 0.7 on the day. Gilt-edged, 
tex), having dived earlier in the week to 
very murky levels, tallied we'll. 

'I’he atock market has a well-known 
tendency to overdo things, and it looked 
as if it did this with the credit squeeze 
scare. But its moods, once it gets sCt in 
them, take some changing, and it would be 
rash to write off the fall in the market 
as finished, either in gilts or in equities. 
Charti.sts are disappointed in the way 
the FT index 'twice ju^ failed to break 
through to new high ground. 

Investors will be looking towards the 
budget now. When it comes, it could 
even produce a favourable effect, but in 
the meantime, especially if it is late, 
it will cast a dark shadow f)efore it. (Xldly 
enough, that rnuch-maligned commcxlity, 
money, seems as good a home for funds 
as any at the moment. Shares are 
worth having for the long term and 
liquidation would be dangerous, but there 
is no urgent need to buy, when a better 
opportunity is probably coining within 
the next couple of months. Little growtli 
can be expected of gilts for some time, 
mining stocks are at fancy levels and so 
is the dollar premium. An investor in 
the City swim can be selective, but the 
average man had better have his new 
funds in a building society. How he 


should recognise the moment for getting 
back is difficult to guessrim.ite, but any 
blue-chip investment bought with the 
index below 475 .should be showing <1 
profit in a year. 

Wall Street 

Damping ardour 
on the Kerb 

Now York 

The New York and American stock 
exchange.s, which face each other across 
the narrow expan.se of Trinity Church¬ 
yard in lower Manhattan, might just as 
well be a world apart. While share prices 
and turnover have been milling inde¬ 
cisively at the New York exchange, 
officials of the smaller American exchange 
have been battling anxiously to curi) 
heavy speculative activity there. I'his 
dichotomy has a simple explanation. 
Trading on the New York exchange has 
been dominated increasingly over the 
years by institutional investors : mutual 
funds (unit trusts), bank-administered 
pension funds and the like account cur¬ 
rently for something like 45% of daily 
volume on the Big Board (New Y(»rk 
exchange). But individual investors con¬ 
tinue to account for the greatest aiiicmnt 


of trading on the American (or Kerb) 
exchange, attracted there by the more 
volatile, thinly capitalised and lower- 
priced stocks. 

While many institutions in the last two 
months have grown more cautious about 
investing in the wake of an increasingly 
moie restrictive Federal mone'tarv' policN, 
llie more speculatively minded investors 
on the ASK apparently have not shared 
those reservations. But officials of the 
Ameiican exchange have now made it 
clear that this is not the whole story, 
riiey demonstrated this earlier this month 
by ordering ASK members and member 
organisations to stop trading for theii 
own accounts in no fewer than i.ssucs 
listed on the ASK hoard. Since this list con¬ 
tained virtually all of the low-priced high 
flyers (e.specially oil and mining stocks) 
that had contributed to the exchange’s 
latest sui^e of trading exuberance, the 
ASE clearly was expre.s.sing concern that 
the speculation was being fuelled not so 
much by smaller venturesome investors 
as by sophisticated market-wise members 
thetnselves. 

A statement accompanying the 
exchange’s action singled out as the 
principal source of the speculation what 
it said was increased trading by members 
for their own personal !)ene(it “ off the 
floor,** meaning mainly in their own 
offices. Many members on lx)tb exchanges 
u.sed to do a great deal of “ floor 
trading ”—buying and selling exchange- 
listed stocks for their own accounts on the 
trading floor it.self—until a sweeping 1(1(14 
order by the Securities and Kxchange 
Commission severely limited the practice. 
Since then many members (excejit for a 
relative few that liave agreed to submit 
to more restrictions to keep trading on 
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the floor) have simply retreated to their 
respective offices to trade perhaps even 
more eiierj;;etirally than l)cfore “ off the 
tape.” 

ASE officials suspect, moreover, that 
this activity lias lately been exacerbated 
by the recent wave of “ hedge funds, " 
the special partnerships, consisting often 
of one or more officials of meinher firms, 
that use such aggressive market tactics 
a> short selling and heavy horiowing in 
hopes of maximising profits from short 
swings. It is an open secret that many of 
the perfonnance>ininded hedge fvinds have 
been e.speciallv active in ASE stocks, 
notably those whose thin markets help 
to spark sharp price moves. Since the 
American exchange on February fyth 
imposed the unusual member trading ban 
on the io‘5 slocks, the prices and volumes 
of those i.ssues have cased only moderately 
(one' reason why the declines have not 
been greater, some market men theori.se, 
is that the exchange, by pinpointing the 
io;j issues, may have inadvertently 
wlietted speculative interest in them). 

At any rate, an ominous feeling pcr.s'ists 
in Wall Street that ASE stocks in general 
are dangerously overpriced and that the 
industry would be on a .st)under fofiting 
if the prices were to return to more 
realistic levels. 'I'he average price of the 
i,;{oo or .so stocks on the ASE list is at 
an unusually high 'j'y times earnings, 
compared with a multiple of only about 
i() for the ;^o blue-chip NYSE .stocks in 
tlie Dow-Joiies indu.Ntrial average. Amex 
stock puces, without a doubt, have been 
kept, lugb by ibe exchange’s boiling 
v(jluiiie (l.iiK tin novel' on the ASE thus 
fai tins year has licen rimning at 6.8 nin 
shaies, up f)‘,. on the daily average for 
i<)h8. 

1 he daily vi^lume on the Big Board, 
ill (<iiitrast, has diminished almn.st by the 
.same extent : this [last January' it averaged 
12.1 inn .shares, 6% below its 1968 
aveiage. (loiuribuling to the woe of 
Ameiiian exchange officials is the realisa¬ 
tion that the rising voluine has only been 
adtling to the already .severe operating 
problems of its member firms (most of 
which aie also NYSE mcinber.s) in trying 
to keep abreast of the flood of paperwork 
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resulting from the past year’s surge in 
trading generally. Not all industry people. 
Iiowever, consider the .sharper rise in 
volume at the Aiiicx as being nece.ssaril\ 
indicative of significantly more .spet'ulation 
on the junior exchange. 'Fhey note, for 
one thing, that the ASE lately has been 
adding many more new company listings 
than the Big Board (145 on the ASE in 
1968 against 96 for the Big Board) and 
contend, moreover, that as existing Amex 
listings grow more seasoned it is only 
natural the exchange should attract moie 
volume, especially from some institutional 
investors. 

While volume on the ASE in the past 
year or so has tended to luii about half 
that of the Big Board—aflei having held 
for years at about a third- in recent 
week.s the ratio has crept up to about 
two-<thirds and on one day late last month 
(January 29th) it hit 8()'/(.. "Fhi.s 
apparently was the tip-off* to American 
exchange officials that speculative condi¬ 
tions were getting out of hand, and they 
have been trying to cool it ever since. 

Bowmaker 

Not just a man ol^ 
property 

An episode out of the Forsyte Saga was 
how one interested party described the 
hid by First National Finance Corporation 
for the hire purchase house, Bowmaker. 
First National's relative newness to the 
merchant banking scene has been used as 
an accusation, compared with the merits 
of longevity to which its rival, C. T. 
Bowring, .said to be the world’s largest 
insurance broker, can lay claim. Certainly, 
Bowmaker does nothing to hide its pre¬ 
ference for Bowring, and though the early 
disagreement about what Mr P. Matthews 
of FNFC said, and could be held to (about 
not bidding for Bowmaker), still rankles, 
the idea of being bought up by a company 
which “ made its money in property ” and 
is, furthennore, smaller, probably does 
nothing for FNFG’s image witli 
Bowmaker. 
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Mr Matthews, however, vehemently 
rejects the idea that P*NFC is, or was, a 
properly company. 'I'his notion probably 
developed, he says, from the days when 
the compHny was called Birmingham 
Wagon and owned an industrial estate in 
Smethwick from which it collected 
£200,000 in rents. This was subsequently 
.sold for £2^ mn, which showed a capital 
profit of £500,000. Since then the group 
has developed in new issues, hire purchase 
and insurance broking, as well as property. 

First National's latest offer values 
Bowmaker at £45 mn. On a share 
exchange, each Bowmaker .sliare is worth 
;^4s 8d in FNFC paper, with the latter at 
45.S lojd. FNFC’s high prospective p/e 
ratio of 26 is partly due to the forecast of 
£2.7 mn before tax in 1969 compared 
with £1.9 mn last year. The cash alter¬ 
native is Gd. 

The FNFC offer was undoubtedly 
generous and it did not look a.s if Bowring 
could come back with significantly better 
terms. But it did come back laic on 
Thursday—with something berter. Bow- 
ring’s new offer values Bowmaker at 
£46.3 now, equivalent, on a share 
exchange, to 34s lod a .sharp. With this 
announcement came the news that Bow- 
maker's chairman had agreed to recom¬ 
mend the Bowring bid ; moreover, it was 
said that Lloyds Bank, which holds 25% 
of Bowmaker equity, was prepared to 
accept. 

Is this the end of the struggle ? Con¬ 
ceivably it could develop into a Readicut- 
Guthrie type of operation with each .side 
raising the cither by a few pence, but 
then the argument for joining an aggres- 
.sively successful finance company like 
FNFC might be considered an unduly 
large obstacle for Bowring to overcome. 
Either way, First National’s shareholders 
are unlikely to lose. 

Tobacco companies 

Discounting the 
smoke 


In a market excited by mergers, the 
shadow of Imperial I'obacco looms large. 
Like all the tobacco groups, Imps is 
diversifying, and though tobacco still 
contributes about 88% of its trading pro¬ 
fits, the fastest growing sector is food. 
The preliminary figures for the year to 
last October were released on Wednesday, 
and they are much in line with the 
results from Gallahcr and British-Ameri¬ 
can Tobacco. Trading profit is up by 
18.5% to £47.5 mn and net profit is 
10.4% better at £35 mn. On this basis, 
sales for the year must have been about 
£1,200 mn, up from £945 mn. 

The profit increases are interesting 
when split between tobacco and other 
interests. The tobacco contribution is up 
by 9.6% to £41 mn, but the other inter¬ 
ests have more than doubled to £6.6 mn. 
The major contribution is probably 
still the paper and Ixiard division, but the 
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This may be America’s most usefui export 
for business executives. Now you can 
import it, by Mt at greatiy reduced rates. 



BUSINESS WEEK is the No. 1 management magazine 
In the U.S. It helps American businessmen make 
world-wide decisions. It helps the careers and com¬ 
panies of some 23,000 executives overseas, who 
have paid $25 (U.S.) for their subscriptions. Now 
you can have BUSINESS WEEK’S invaluable assist¬ 
ance for $15 a year or less. 

In the whole world of business, there is no publi¬ 
cation more useful to businessmen in every country. 
Each week, It offers them: 

^ ^ The vital business statistics, gathered from bus¬ 
iness and government sources. 

2, The significant news of business and industry, 
prepared by the world’s largest staff of its kind. 

3, The international picture of trade, investments, 
currency. 

4, The Washington picture of decisions that affect 
legislation, controls, foreign trade. 

5^ Forecasts of the U.S. and world economy; of 
specific industry trends and developments. 

0. The personal business picture; helpful news, 
hints, tips, suggestions, advice. 


Now you can import this vital package 
of information at reduced rates. And 
because Business Week is now air¬ 
freighted, you can receive Its timely 
help at the same time as America’s 
management executives. 

Business Week has a way of Influ¬ 
encing the course of executive de¬ 
cision. By providing not Just the sur¬ 
face news, but inside, in-depth detail 
on the important trends and develop¬ 
ments. it can be directly responsible 
for changing directions, encouraging 



Free with your 
subscription: 

16 Special 
Reports on 
Major Business 
Problems 


Penetrating articles on* Airports, 
Autos. Banking. Corporations, Distri¬ 
bution, Homebuilding, Packaging, Sat¬ 
ellite Nations, Steel, and much more. 


new Investments, pointing the way to 
new profit opportunities. 

Most of Business Week's 600,000 
subscribers are American manage¬ 
ment men — but It deals with the 
world-wide Inter-dependence of busi¬ 
ness. That’s why Business Week main¬ 
tains over 250 International editors 
and correspondents, and overseas 
news bureaus in Bonn, Brussels,Hong 
Kong, London, Madrid, Mexico City, 
Milan. Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, 
and Vienna. 


Until September 1st, Business Week 
subscriptions outside the U.S. cost 
$25. Now, to encourage cir'^ulation 
growth, rates have been drastically 
reduced. A one-year subscription is 
not ^25, but only $15. A three-year 
subscription is not $50, but $30. And 
with group rates (three or more sub¬ 
scriptions], the price is only $10 a 
year, $20 for three years. 

Send the coupon today, and pre¬ 
pare yourself for a more successful 
business future. 


Business Week 

330 W«tl 42na Strati, Ntw York, N.Y. 10036, U.SJ^. 

Ploase enter my one year subscription to Business Week for $15 00 If checked I | 
I prefer three years for $30 00. I understand you will arrange to bill me at a later date 


NAME._ _ 

TITLF__ 

COMPANY_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 


NO. OF 

.EMPLOYEES_ 


. COUNTRY 


•W • - ICMO 
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Drilling shelter: luxury Bougainville style 


a ('duple of active volcanoes. It is niaci#* 
practicable by the sheer sr/e o| tlie 
reserves («)Oo mn tons and probably 
almost as much at an even lower grade), 
the modest depth, which makes an 
oficncast operation feasible, and to a 
lesser extent, by the small amount of gold 
present 

In spite of the |jrds|ject <il lights issues 
to finance the piojei t, the shaies of ClKA 
and New Hroki'ii Hill rose (»n the news, 
the former bv los to 'iiios, the latter by 
t>s ;id to ibos, but iioth have (‘ased l)ack 
i bit siiue. 'I'he shares of Rio I'into-Zinc, 
whu h has an ^15".. interest in ORA, were 
little alFected, owing to the si/e of the 
tompany's other interests. Roth CIRA and 
NBll have a pojuilarity rating, ClKA 
because of its interest in several promising 
Australian mineral o[ie rations, notably 
Haincrsle\, (lomalco and BougaiiiMlle, 
plus prospects of nickel, while New 
Broken Hill, because of its London resi¬ 
dence, is one of the best ways for British 
institutioiiid investors to overcome the 
problems of voluntary restraint. 


London Merchant Securities 

Back t o property 

Sir Max Rayne, who has been pre¬ 
occupied with setbacks on the industrial 
side of his £90 nin conglomerate, London 
Merchant Securities, now hopes to devote 
more time to its property interests. This 
is good news for shareholders since it is 
in f>roperty that Sir Max made his name : 
it was he who first persuaded the Church 
Commissioners to become developers at 
Eastbourne Terrace in 1955, when the 
church put up the money and between 
them they spirt £5.8 inn profit. 

Tlie property world has changed sub¬ 


stantially since those days. To begin with, 
the advent of corporation tax has been 
crippling to property coiiipairies, while 
partnerships do not suffer. 'Lhis in turn 
has Booded the market for scarce sites 
with institutional newcomers which can 
form partnerships for the purpose. Sir 
Max always benefited in the past from 
close link.s with estate agents, whereas 
now, says LMS’s property scout, “one 
practically has to sit on their doorsteps.” 

Sir Max believes there is still plenty 
that a company of experience can do 
in competition with the younger pension 
funds. For instance, the institutions are 
amtent with lower yields than he is, 
around 6J%, so that if he can foresee 
7^% or on a development it may 
be profitable for liim to trade with the 
ins'ti tut ions, ahlioiigh he would normally 
l^e looking for io”(, on an investment 
properly, given that the cost of mortgage 
money rs around He 'intends to con¬ 
centrate again on the prime office sites 
that were his metier in the past. A modern 
example is the General Motors building 
in New York, built on the old Savoy Pla/a 
site on Fifth Avenue at a cost of $100 iiin. 
riiis is now re.u hirig fi'uition with a rent- 
roll alr'c-ady exceeding mn a year, 
though for the moment expen.ses are al.so 
high. LMS shares ownership of the huild- 
ing with fieneral Motors hut all the 
finance was raised locally. Sir Max would 
like to sell it oil at .some .stage, so as to 
reirnest the proceeds, and among the new 
piojects he has in mind there arc two 
(ciitial sites iri London that he has been 
.Kcumulating for years, and which 
should soon be readv for development. 

And what of the indu.strial side of 
LMS, eoveiing everything from shoe 
polish to plant hire, and turning in nearly 
half tire profit ? There has been con¬ 
siderable reorganisation here, with more 
rationali.sation m come, while the gixjup 
now has the benefit of three .senior men 
taken from Associated Electrical 
Industries. But Invergordon Distillers 
is not expected to make money 
either thi.s year or next, and the stock 
market, rightly cautious in such matters, 
will pnxbably be inclined to wait till 
further evidence shows in proht figures 
that the industrial side is now healthy. 


P&O 

Cruising over the 
forecast 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
was reckoning on pre-tax profits for the 
year to September 1968 of £8^ inn, up 
from £5^ mn in 1987. The forecast was 
.surptas.sed Iry £i mn ; the interim dividend 
was rai.sed from 3",, to 4-35)%, so the 
total could go no higher than 10.35%, the 
maxiinium that can be distributed under 
the present restrictions, and a large chunk 
—cjver £4 mn— has been added to the 
reserve. 

Last year’s accounts did have the benefit 
of devaluation. Cargo rates automatically 
went up over 10% on average (most 
are quoted in sterling) while costs have 
ri.sen rather less. As cargo ships make up 
alK)ut three-quarters of P&O’s fleet (the 
rei?t is divided almost equally between 
pa.s.senger/ferry .ships and tankci-s, bulk 
carriers and container ships), this would 
.seem the vital area for the future. How¬ 
ever, it is on file other types of .shipping 
that most interest i.s being focused. Con- 
taine^^ aiT pixi^bably the most exciting 
field for P&O at the moment. The bulk 
carrier side is shared with Anglo-Norne.ss, 
operating fi*om Bennuda under the name 
Associated Bulk Carriers. Fhe tanker 
division too has plenty of growth potential, 
at any rate for as long as pipelines keep 
to thc^ir present size. 

And then there is the passenger/ferry 
sector. Here, P&O is the biggest in the 
world, and talking about getting bigger. 
A lot of talking i.s inevitable before a 
ship costing £10 mn is ordered but with 
P&O’s high load factor and higher fares 
generally the return looks enticing. 'I'hcre 
would surely be no problem in filling 
another liner on the Hritairi-Aiistralia 
rou'te. Cruise-shl|>s are aksn a good Iret 
for the future ; .somehow P&O seems to 
make them pay. 

The price/earnings ratio of 12 does not 
mirror much confidence in the com|)any, 
but then after-tax profits are inflated by 
the low tax charge. Even .so, P&O looks 
reasonable enough at 46s. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

Continued Progress 

SIR WILLIAM WALKER’S STATEMENT 


'I’hr Forty-rightli Aniuial General 
Meeting of Jute Industries (Hold¬ 
ings) Limited was held in Dundee 
on February 10, 1969. Sir William 
Walker (chairman and managing 
diieilor) presiding. 

Addressing the meeting, the 
chairman said . “ The Report of 
the Directors this year (ontained 
detailed information that 1 would 
previously have included in my 
chairman's Statement. I will, 
therefore, confine my remarks to 
more general matters. 

Sales and Profits 

(irnup sales and profits for tin* 
year to Sojilember 1968 were the 
highest in the Company’s history, 
showing increases of isiVn and 
15",, respei lively. The increased 
turnover was in part due to higher 
price levels, but more significantly 
to an increase in the volume of 
goods merchanted, particularly in 
over.seas markius. (Xerscas sales 
were up by ai", and now at £4.6 
million account for one quarter 
of the Group turnover. 'Phis is 
the tenth consecutive year in which 
I have been able to report 
increased sales in overseas markets. 
It is gratifying to us all that Mr 
Lewis Strachan's efforts in this 
connection were recognised by the 
award of an OBE 111 the New 
Year’s Honours List. 'I'he manu- 
fai turiiig results were helped by 
profits realised on the raw 
material • ontent of sales made 
on a rising market and by 
credits resulting from a full 
year’s employment premiums (SET 
and REP), which enabled us 
to set prices at levels lower than 
would otherwise have been the 
case. 

In the I ourse of the year Group 
capital expenditure amounted to 
£696,000—almost entirely on plant 
modernisation- -and investrients in 
associated companies were increas¬ 
ed by £2or,,ooo, while a further 
£172,000 was required for working 
capital. These sums, aggregating 
£ 1.073,000, were met from the 
cash How of the Group, apart from 
rhe reduction in the bank balances 
by only £42,000. 

Approximately two-thirds of 
group sales related directly to the 
spinning and weaving of jute 


within the UK, but over the years 
this proportion has been falling 
and the sales of jute goods inanu- 
fac tiired outwitli the UK and 
other prndiK ts have increased. 'I'his 
trend will certainly continue, hut 
nevertheless the company's results 
c anncit but be influenced by world 
raw jute prices. 

Raw Jute 

'I’he raw jute graph illustrates 
cjuite vividly the market swings 
with which wc* have had to (on- 
tend over the past two years. The 
rise III pri( e in November 1967 
was the dircc t result of sterling 


devaluation ; the level reached 
after the drastic rise of £25/£3o 
per ton which occurred between 
July and November 1968 looks 
like continuing for several months 
to come. I'he root cause of the 
rise in price since July 1968 is 
the reported shortage in crops of 
juie and allied Hbres in Pakistan, 
Thailand and India. These reports 
have emanated from those countries 
sim e the start of this season and 
speculation has resulted in the 
present high level of price ; how¬ 
ever, It would appear that only in 
India is there fair evidence that 


shortage does exist. I'here is no 
confirmation up to date that any 
buyer has failed to satisfy his 
requirements in either Pakistan or 
Thailand, and it may be that the 
Bi tual situation is that whilst (Tops 
there have not tome up to expecla- 
lum, there is not necessarily a real 
shortage. 

Developments 

I'lie flu( tuation in raw jute price 
levels IS in marked contrast to the 
prue stability of other textile raw' 
materials m which the (ompanv 
is showing increasing interest. In 
this context, since I addressed you 


last year we have invested a further 
£'iOf,,ooo in our polypropylene 
a.ssoc latecl companies, and, as 
mentioned in the Report of the 
Directors, we have taken an 
interest in the spinning of synthetic 
and mixture yarns by the acquisi¬ 
tion of Thomas Gill & Sons Ltd. 
and by the purchase of a 50% 
interest in Cordova Spinners Inc., 
USA. This past year has seen a 
continued expansion in the market 
for the products of these enter¬ 
prise's to which we shall continue 
to give our full support In time, 
these investments should provide 


valuable additions to Group profits, 
hut (oiitrihutions will he relatisely 
small in the innnediate future, 

Board of 'I’rade Review 

In mv last two annual statements 
I referred to suciessive reviews by 
the Board of Trade of their system 
lor regulating jute manufactured 
imporlN Her Majesty’s Ciovern- 
iiK'nl, attei pioioriged eonsiiltations 
and consideration, announc c'd in 
November 1968 a radical change 
111 sssteni. .A.s mentioned m the 
Report of the Directors, the new 
system one of imjiort quota 
limiiaiion - will lake eflei t from 
Ma> I, 1969, and will result in a 
higher level of iniport.s, and these 
will be at world rather than at 
markc'd-up pric«‘s : the change, in 
itself, should have no innnediate 
adverse effect on the Group’s 
profitability or employment—it is 
too early to force ast the longer- 
term etfei Is, as so niiu h depends 
on the economic climate within 
the UK and tlu' demands that 
customers may make upon us for 
their vital raw material supplies. 

Prospects 

As regards the current year, m 
view of the uncertainties 1 have 
outlined, I must bt* (autious in any 
forecasting. I c an say, however, 
that suite thi' date of the Directors* 
Report nothing has happened 
which would cause me to qualify 
the indication given therein that 
the profit for the hrsl half of the 
current financial year should be 
maintained at about that of the 
corresponding period last year. 

Personnel 

In (onclusion, I must emphasise 
that the .satisfat tory results for the 
past year could not have been 
achieved without the skills, hard 
work and loyally of the manage¬ 
ment team, staff and the majority 
of our other employees, to whom 
I must pay tribute. I'he results 
would have been even better had 
there not been a high incidence 
c»f absenteeism in the Dundee 
works of our manufac turmg divi¬ 
sion. Absenteeism is a serious prob¬ 
lem, both lot al and national, and 
a .solution to it must be found.” 
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ELECTRO-HYDRAULICS 

LIMITED 

SIR ALFRED OWEN REVIEWS 
ACTIVITIES AND PROSPECIS 



rht* ^isl annual gciR’i'.il mrriing ol Klectr<»-Hytlraiiln:.s lamitciJ 
will be h(‘lci rill M.irch, in London 1 hr* following is 

as i‘\tract from thr* circulatrrl .siatcmriit of ihr Chairman, Sir 
Alfred Owen, CJ.B.E. : 

Profits and Dividends: I In «unsolidaied ]>totii ni the (vioup 
before laxatioii for ihr j-f weeks ended the jyih September, 
arnouni(*d to after crediting .111 in 

respect of overheads and piohl of earlier y<*ars on setllemciit 
of the cancellation of thr- I'S.R.vz, as ernnparerl with 
for the pies ions periorJ which included a special ciedit of 
for the balance of loss rif profits claim in respect of 
the lufi;, fire 

'Lhe balance of profit aflri taxation availabh* for appio- 
(U'iation amounted to L'-;7-),ioi as comp.ired with 
the previous year The final disideiid leeoininendr-d by your 
noard is of p per cent, making a total of ill (K*r cent for the 
year (last year 14 per cent). 

Electro-Hydraulirs Limited and C'iOn\eyanccr Eurk 'Erucks 
Limited : 'I'hr* geiieial trailing position foi both .lircraft and 
materials liaiidling was dithciilt m the hist half of the financial 
year. In the latlr i pan of tin ye.ir, however, the order position 
for materials handling eipiipiin-nt substantially recovr-red and 
your Company now has a vr-iy he.ilthy order book. 

Although tinnovei was inaintained, profit margins continued 
to be undei piessute due to pni e competition and increaserl 
costs. 

Our new folk innk designs have progiessed well and five 
new Conveyaneei “Stailine ' electric and engine driven fork 
trucks were launched ai the Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
in Nfay, lubM 

'The rxpoit order book lias more tlian doubled compared 
with this time last year .md we an* now selling our eleetric 
fork tiucks in the I .S A through our as.sociatr. The Ray¬ 
mond Clorporation, whieh has a nanon-widc dealer network in 
the ITiiiied Statc.s 


1 HE OUTLOOK 

My coiilidrnrc m materials handling has been justified by 
tlie reeoveiy whiih has rereinlv taken place 'I’his treiul 
IS being maintained and oin current order book, for both the 
home and export markets, is \er> encouraging. 

Aircraft liading in the cuireiit year suffered as a tesiilt of 
the .set-back on certain jirogrammcs last October This came 
at a very difheull time wh<*n we were in full scale production 
with an increasing programme ahead, and the tcmjxirary 
stoppage c.iuseil some disruption 'fhe aircraft business as a 
whole is still evpeiienciiig iliflieiilt trading conditions and whilst 
the cm rent order hook must he legarded as .satisfactory the long¬ 
term outlook IS uDCeilain 

The feceiit deterioiatiiui in the labour and sup|)lies position 
has <Jrf‘ated pro^^uctimi |Uoblenis. but despite this we look 
fo!w;afd to with lea.smiable confidence provided the 

growth in f)l{K>rts and the recovery in home demand for 
materials haf^ling equipment are maintained 


THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN UMITED 


The year was a most difficult one for the cuinpany. Prices 
w'cre unrciiiuncrativc, orders for many of the Group’s products 
remained at a low level until the last few months of the year 
under review and there was a very significant reduction in the 
Ciroiips deliveries to the aircraft gas turbine industry. In contrast 
to the preicding year, there was not a backing of orders with 
a long production cycle to reduce the impact of this lower level 
of demand. Fortunately tlie increased level of demand in the 
la.st few months helped to improve the loading on the plant 
and tins, together with the normal year end adjustments, has 
enabled the Board to present figures more satisfactory than had 
been anticipated. 

In the light of these tigiire.s and taking into account the 
unproved prospects for the current year the Board have thought 
it prudent to recommend a final dividend of 5V.. making a 
total of as against 10 Vo for the preceding year. 

FIRTH BROWN LTD.: For the greater part of the year, 
the plant was underutilised owing to reduced demands for the 
majority of its products. In addition, competition was extremely 
keen, partn iilarly in regard tr> the less specialised products which 
lonstitute the larger tonnage produced by the company. I'he 
tecliniial marketing section was reorganised and strengthened 
and following devaluation, even greater efforts have been made 
to increase the company’s share of the North American market 
and this is already meeting with some suiiess. Rationalisation 
of the company’s business with the corre.sponding Jes.sop-Saville 
activities is proceeding. 

WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. LTD.: This company 
returned to a reasonable profit level, showing a satisfactory 
return on capital employed. This recovery reflects the efforts of 
the new manageinent team loufded with the continuance of demand 
for the deliveries of hardened steel rolls, and a much improved 
load on the melting shop. 

THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LTD.: lhe turnover 
and profits were at a lower level than in recent years due to 
underutilisation of i apacity, a situation experienced by the 
drop forging industry a.s a whole. There has been a considerable 
effort during the year to develop sales to overseas markets and 
there are encouraging signs of the possibility of useful orders 
ill the future. 

JESSOP-SAVILLE LTD.: The eleven months since the pur¬ 
chase of Jessop-Saville have presented difficulties for everybody 
I oncerned with this lompany. Output was affected by the 
reduction in orders for special materials and in addition 
rationalisation also brought about a reduction in activities. 

FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD.: Operations 
improved .somewhat during the year, largely as a result of the 
ini reased demand for fiat rolleil products. The scheme for the 
further expansion of Shcpcote Lane Rolling Mills Limited has 
now been approved which will increase capacity by approximately 
60Vo And will conic into production in mid-1970. 

ALLOY STEEL RODS LTD.: I'he company achieved a small 
profit of £6,446 against a loss in the preceding year. 

PROSPECTS 

In the < urrenl year the Company should benefit from the 
i urrently improved level of demand particularly for general 
forgings, and from the aircraft industry. As with many other 
companies, the general level of costs continues to rise and in 
contrast to other industries the price obtained for the Group’s 
products has, in many cases, not increased correspondingly. 

The recently issued proposals for price changes from the British 
Steel Corporation for the items in which the Private Sector 
have a .significant part differs sharply from the proposed changes 
relating Ui those products in which the British Steel Corporation 
is either the sole or by far the major supplier in this country. 
Ill the context of these price changes it is perhaps not surprising 
that the British Steel Corporation’s forward ItKik to 1975 con¬ 
templates a fall in the sales of the Private Sector in contrast 
with a 50Vu increase in that forecast for the Corporation. 

However, the proportion of Firth Brown’s sales which are 
of products appearing in the Corporation’s priie list is about 
25% and of much greater relevance will be any improvement 
made in the price obtained for general forgings. As the prospects 
here and in other aspects of the Company's business appear 
more favourable, the Board would be disappointed if they could 
not present figures for the current year at least as gcx>d as for 
jfhe year under review. 
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F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. F. L. Chaplin 

Sales overall for the year 1968 increased by C23.658.S98 (8 7%). which 
enabled us to absorb the higher operating costs and incicase the profit 
before taxation by 7 3%. Selective Employment lax was increased by 
50% from the beginning of September last, a further addition to the 
uncontrollable expenses which bear so unfairly on service trades 

The conaolidated profit, before taxation, increased by £2,686.578 to the 
record amount of £39,440.372. The consolidated profit, after taxation, 
amounted to £22,217.306 (1967 ; £21,089,770) The dividends paid and 
proposed on the ordinary stock for the year 1968 are maintained at 20% 

Eleven new Woolworth stores and two Woolco Department stores were 
opened during the year Major exten.sions were completed to nineteen 
stores including the two largest conventional stores in the country at 
Wolverhampton and Ipswich, and twelve stores were completely 
modernised The two new Woolco Department stores ut Thornaby*on> 
Tees and Bournemouth had most successful openings. 

During 1969 we expect to complete more than thirty new. relocated 
and extended stores. Despite the uncertainties arising from the present 
economic difficulties, we are reasonably confident that in 1969 we shall 
show a further improvement in sales and profit Much bettor results are 
being achieved by those stores which have been extended or modernised 
during recent years, and wo expect e continued growth of sales from 
the excellent range of merchandise now available at competitive prices 
in our stores 

FINANCIAL RECORD FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS 

(Fii)uii“. m f OOO's) 
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Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6 10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or USS19 50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours then the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Whole of Europe 

Belgium £9 ( 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £1( 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar no 

Malta 


North America 

USA $29.50 $35 40 

Canada $29 50 $39 40 

Mexico none Mex. Pea. 420 


North Africa and Middle East 

Whole area £12 6 0 

Iran £10.6 0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 


West Africa 
Whole area 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13.16.0 

Ceylon £11.6 0 

India 

Konya 

S Africa * 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far Eaat end Pacific Area 

Hongkong £13.16.0 

Burma none 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


Student Rate 
Britain and 
Rest of World 
USA US $19.60 


The Economiat Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annual Subscription £1 0.0 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

CENTRAL LONDON OFFICE 

Tti Study, evaluate and report (ni the potential for existing; and 
new products in the buildinf;. packaging and rubber mdusineii. 
piis involves research into industrial markets, but increasing 
importance is attached to the consumer market 
The sutcesslul randidaie will be personaII> le.spon.sible for 
comniissiunmg research projects with outside agencies He 
hhould preferably have a Degree in Fconomics and at least 
two years’ market research experience, prelerably covering 
f-oth the industrial and consumer fields This experience should 
love been gamed either in an agency or an industrial concern 
1 referred age 25. 

The position olTers exi ellent prospects within an expanding 
()‘gani.sation A good salary will be negotiated and benefits 
include pension and life assurance schemes 

Hnte wifh full pc/'si»;io/ tinti rurcot dc/oi/.s Id 

JOHN R. TURNER. 

Company Personnel Manager. 

Armstrong Cork Company Limited. 

Kingsbury, London. NWS. 

Tel.: Colindale 7080. 


COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 

Commonwealth Hureau of Agricultural Economics, 31.A .St Coles, 
Dxlord. 

VACANCY FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION OFFICER 

Qualifications: Honours Degree preferably m Agricultural 
Economics or Economics and knowledge of two or more modern 
languages. Ability to wiile good English essential. 

Salary Scale: £l.020-£2.675 with superannuation benefits Starting 
salary according to qualiHcations and experience. 

Application forms and further information from : 

The Secretary. 

(.'omnionwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 

P'arnharn House, 

Farnham Royal, 

Nr Slough, 

Bucks. 

to whom completed applications should be submitted in duplicate 
not later than 31.3.69. 


NEWHAM a Modern and FroRre.n.slvt- Umdon lturuuK.h with 

u {>opulution of 257,350 iiltuat«^d In Ka.st Ix>ndon la looking for u 

CHIEF INFORMATION AND PRESS OFFICER 

AppUcationa an* invited from peraonx wdth IniaKination, drive und 
enthufltaxm to flU thix demandlnt; and important new jiOHt, created to head 
a small Kroup of Hpeolalltit wtafT (in th*.' Press und Pubilcity Heetlon of the 
Town Clerk'fl Department 

The .Stfclion'f main function will bu to keep thv public fully und 
accurately Informed about the Council's work, iiervloi‘S and poUcivs throu>:h 
.Its own publlcutionH and by liaison with Uu* broadctu«tlng orKanlsations, 
national and local Presu, und by the praparatlon of Press statemenH und 
other types of publicity muterial. 

It >is desirable that applicants should have a good practical knowIedRe 
of both Public Relations and Ixical Ooivemment and poeslMy loumalistic 
or advertlblnx experience 

Salary within 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS RANGE I 

{2,425*£2,7B6 per annum 

In addition the Council offers Kencroun annual leave, a mUeaKe alkowoncr 
and luncheon room facUHies 

ApplicalJon forma an obtainable from tbo Town Clerk, Town Hall. 
Casl Ham, Ktt. The application forms must bf nlarncd by .Vonday. 
February 24, 1|NI» quotlna roferenre KF. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Government Economic 
Service 

Economic Advisers 


Tht) Cinv(>rnnient Broiiuinii Si'»vi« <• Ims loi 

|•xf)t;rl^nceri oi.ijnoniisis, it) In' .ipjjoinn'fl ns Fr f»noniir Afls/ist-i^ 
Thf* s^rviL't.' qivRS adviLC- ini n uiunnn iiiiitti.-rs im ludiiKi tlir 
I untrol of public uxpfMidilurc nujoflnry poliry ,inil tlii> Ii.iUiiiol- 
of |)iiympnis It als\> inkc-s full lutM iIkj furniuliitioii riml 
lUliMiPisUatinii of (invi-innii-iir policy 111 iM.inv .u> h 

tis ti.insport. liousiiK) lr.idL-. pldoiiiiiu. (wijrsi'ns .iid iirui 
riH|ioiiiil plHnninp Ai1v<iin'i*if ti'ciiMi(|iiL's .iru rinpluycrl Hiui 
('tOvi'roouMit Hcoiionir^ls luiv loll suppoitirui sliift niid nc c css 
U) conipiip^rs 

Most ol till' Vfii <IM( It", .ire 111 Iht' Di'p.iitnii'iit of 1 1 uiioinit 
Aff.iits till’ Mioistty of f’t>wi-r, ihu Hti.ird of Triidp. .inti Ilm 
lintisory utli.’i*-. .uc in tin- Minisliic**. of Dofuncc* Hoiisinq H 
Loc.il (jovcrmiumt Ovrrsr.is Dovt'lopmpnl iind Tr.insport fhc 
Si’ivii I* I ownrs .1 qiiMt v.'jiii-ly of woik .mil llii'if .in.' oppoiiunitir! 
for i>( oiioiMisls inli'it'siPfl in rUisi'ly ilufipiMl In'lds lu (lul tln-ir 
spri i.lliM'd knowl*'diir to ijooif iisr VVfii'ri'Vi’r posMlilf. ihimiiImt' 
of till- Si'rviff am fni'ninaiji'd to imlilish iiuitrruil, and tfirn* .'in' 
oppoiloiiitu-s tor llifin to widi’n Ifii'ir I'xporiprin* by pi;iiuds 
III M'lvirt* vviiTh olhi'i pmiiloyi-is 


Qualifications Applic.mt9 slmnld normally have a doqrnr- with 
first or SCI ond rlpss honours 01 a hiqhur riiigrop, in nconornics 
III .1 closely rolatfd subject I hey must luivi; OXpuriunCO in 
rcst'dirh or m ta.ichiiiq iidvjiiccil riconomics. or in eronomn 
.idvisory work 

Age ni owci on 1 st March 1 <169 (?6 01 over if cxcpptioiially 
well qiitililicri) 

Salary and Prospects f ^ hOO f 3.560 p a (Inner I ondnn) 
Sl.irlmy s.il.iry nuiy he fibovc tlic iiiinimiim Therp arc qood 
liiospccf. of promotion to Scinur Lcoriomii Adviser 
113‘1/5 15 075 pj) 

Appointment m.ty be citlvu 10 permanent and pensiutiabli.' 
posts, or on .1 live year rontraot (with F S S U ) 

I or fiirilmr details and on application form (to bn retuinurl 
by lOfli March 1969) pit'use wrilp to the Sfc’rptary 
r.iyil Sorvii-e Commission 5avilt' How 

LfiiidruiWIX ’AA _ 

orphonf'OI 7.14 6010 ^|\/|| OCTEbt/I^C 

vW 229 (after 5 30 p ni V^l V II. wUl V IViPC. 


ECONOMIST/ 

AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 


THE JOB An Economist is ruquirod for mvostiga- 

tion ol ihf oconomic problems associated vyith 
biological research and technical development ol new 
crop protection chemicals Mo will be working in a 
new and expanding field in a large and still growing 
research and devulopmunt oryamsation The person 
appointed will be expected to adopt an imaginative 
approach to assessing the validity of research pro¬ 
grammes and in developing appropriate planning 
techniques 

THE MAN Aged 23-37 with a good first deijreo 

in economics and for preference, postgraduate experi¬ 
ence Knowledge ol mathematics and modern planning 
techniques is desirable Willingness to travel overseas 
for limited periods during the year is essential 
I C I conditions of service apply, including a flexible 
system of salary progression and Pension and Profit^ 
sharing Schemes Assistance with removal expenses 
will be given in appropriate cases 


& 


Please apply, in writing, to ' 

J. M. Round, 

Personnel Officer, 

Plant Protection Limited. 
Femhurst, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ICIA PLANT PROTECTION LIMITED 



Professional 

Remuneration 

A Research Officer is required 
tor a two year study, sponsored 
by the Association of University 
Teachers, ol professional 
remuneration in a wide range 
of occupations. Candidates should 
be honours graduates preterubly 
in economics with a perceptive 
interest in topical pay and salary 
problems The work may quality 
lor the award ol a higher degree. 
.Salary up to £1,500 with super¬ 
annuation. 

Restrictive 

Practices 

A Research Assistant is required 
to take part in an investigation 
of the effects of the 1956 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
on business practices and 
performance In Britain. This is a 
three-year project sponsored by 
SSRC and the appointee could 
also undertake work leading to a 
higher degree An economics 
graduate is envisaged but other 
qualifications or experience would 
be considered. 

Salary about £1,050 with super¬ 
annuation. 

For either post write for details 
to Professor Dennis Swann, 
Department of Social Sciences 
an^ ..(Economics 

Loughborough Leicestershire. 


Nottingham High School 

Independent H.M.C, Day School (Boyei 

IIKQUIRED for September, insu graduate 
to teach Economics, and possibly sonic 
Polltirs, In a large and vigorous Sixth 
Form department Candidates should 
be able to offer one other subject for 
teaching lower down the school. Salary 
above Burnham Scale; superannuation 
under the Teachers' Superannuation Act 
Apply to the Headmaster giving details 
of quallflcations and experience and the 
names of two or three referees. 


T.E.T.O.C. 

University of Malawi 

The Polytechnic 

Applications are invited foi the 
following posts vacant m Septem¬ 
ber, 1U69 at the Polylechnle, which 
l.s a constituent college ol the 
University: 

1 LECTURERS ON BUSINESS 
STUDIE-S (2 posts) 

To teach to a level somewhat above 
both OND iind Intermedliiti' xiadc 
to protessinnal examlnatlonn Can- 
dldates should preferably otTer two 
or more of the following—Aciuunt' 
iiiR. Costing and St.alistic.s, Law 
.iiid Economies 

2 ASSISTANT LECTURERS or 
LKCrURERS in F.NOLIHII 12 po.st.s> 
Candidates should posses.s a OcKrec 

Hi EiiKlisti .itui pi rli-i.ihh qii.ili- 

flcarions and expeiience m the 
Icacliitig ol English us a second 
languaxe A lAiiguOKi* Kibor.iiory 
uvBllublc and experience in Its use 
would be an advantage 

Expatriate Salary Scales 

Lecturer ri.Slu to £2.2&U plus 
either a lax-tiee addition under ihr 
British Lxpatnates Supplcmentat.cn 
Scheme, or ;i University Allow iiiiic 
of £3til> p u 

As.sistant Lecturer £9.sn to 11.280 
plus cither a tax-free addition 
under the British Expatritiies 
Supplemeiiiulion Scheme or Univci- 
sity Allowance of L30d p.u. 

Superannuation available if 
desired Oralully Part-furnished 
ac ciimmodAilon at nmder.iie reni 
Family passagc.s Biennial leave 
KdiiCiiiiiin, outfit and baggage 
ullowunce 

Application forma and further 
iiifiirtuiition from the Council for 
Technical Education and Training 
for oterseos Countries, Eland 
House. Stag Place. London, SWl. 
Plea.w quote: T6rr/MU/12; clo-slng 
date ft»r receipt of applications 
Match 10. me.*) 


AN UNUSUAL opportunity exists for a 
voiirig graduate, pieterably with some 
additional piofv.^sional, commerci.il m 
bii.slne.ss ,schfK)l liaiinng. to ji,iii a 
.suci e.sstul laplillv exp.iiidiru' I ondon-lKist r‘ 
(irm uf inteinatUrnal cxiiiitive seleciuui 
I iiiiMJlt.iiii- The wivk is demandin ' ami 
requires high intelligence, Judgnieni. 
poi.se. real drive and scnsnivitv lu 
people Knowledge of Eiiniucuii l.iiigoases 
.mil w illingMera. to iindertuke occ.i.siuu.i] 
travel to ruiitinental buslne.ss (‘ciiTie.s 
Would be .ill :tdv,intiige 

Salaiv, condltliiiis .iiul iirie-pei l.s aic 
Ukelv lo ssilisfs Hie most ainliii nuis iti.in 
who may well not hitheito )ia\e tuii.sidcM tl 
,1 career In this incrcB.Mnirlv iiiip)ir.iMt 
Held Write conciiielv iiljoiit vimr-eK m 
complete loiindriice to Bo.x No 2Jb,S 


University of Birmingham 

institutf: or local government 

STUDIES 

Senior Research Post 

The in.Mitiite invites applications from 
those qualihed bj lead a team undertaking 
u two-yeor research project Into 
"The Proce.ss of Atnolgamallon In Local 
AuthiiriLies m the West MlilliiniJs, Tersside 
and Torbav" which Is financed by the 
social Science KescArch Council and the 
Minlstrv of Housing and Local 
Government Quallflcatlona in Political 
Science, Snciologv or allied ffelds, 
experience of research, practical experience 
in industry or the public services an 
advantage 

Salary up lo about fl.DOO, FS8TI ()r 
exiating pension contribution continued 

Appointment to commence as soon 
as possible 

Applications (3 copies) naming three 
referees by March 8 infl'J to Assistant 
Registrar (o, Universitv of Blimingham 
P O Box 363. Birmingham I.*), from 
whom furilier particulars and application 
forms mav be obtained. In all 
correspondence please quote C/903/ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Cambridge 

Office of Deputy Treasurer 

Applications are invited lor thU senior 
adnuniatratlve oOlce which will become 
vacant on October 1, IMD. Stipends of 
University administrative officers are under 
review but the present stipend Is 
£i,M5 a year with superannuatton benefits. 

The office of Deputy Treasurer Is a key 
one in the UnlvMalty administration. 
Besides assisting the Treasurer generally 
over the whole raafe of duties of his 
office, the Deputy Treasurer has wide 
resposialblJliles tw cental planning, the 
preparation of the annual tTnivwafty budget 
and the management of the University's 
investments. Applicathmsi with brief 
details of career (B copies). should be 
submitted to the Mi^trair, The Old 
Bchoola, Cambridge OB3 ITN, so as to 
reach him by March 8, 1969. Further 
details of the appolntmant nsay be 
obtained from the Registrary on request. 


I Registrary on request. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Econometrics 

Applications Invited for the fol' 
lowing posts: 

1. I.ecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
In GCONOME'rRICS. 

2. Assistant Lecurer in SOCIAL 
STATISTICS, from candidates with 
a degree in Sociology or one of 
the other social sciences combined 
with subaUntial training in Btatis> 
tlcal techniques. 

Salary ranges p4i.; Lecturer 
£1.M5-£2,7.15 (merit bar-line at 
C2.045), Aasistant Lecturer £1,34U- 
£1.470. PSSU. Particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
March 5Lb) from the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester M13 9PL. 
Quote ref. 2e/69/£, and poet for 
which applying. 


VOLUNTEERS to assist With the 
administration and organisation ot 
agricultural co-operative in Nicaragua 
Business competence essential and concern 
for develi>pmeni of under-ptivlleged 
Communities Previous experience of 
co-op«rsilvism not essential British 
Volunteer Hrograiiune Board, lodging, 
pocket-money, fares, expenses 
Wilte ClllR/OV, 38 King Street, 

London. WCS 

l>x:onomlst/suciologlst with interest In 
problems of devMopment required to 
work with llveW development organisation 
In Nicaragua. British Volunteer 
Programme. Board. lodgliM.^j£ 00 k(rt-^ney, 
tares, expenses. WrlteOIIR/OV. 38 King 
Street, London. WC3. 


British TeohnicaJ 
Assistance 

Adviser in Agricultural 
Economics in Venezuela 

An economic edvleer la required to 
work cloeely with the Dtreetw In 
formulating the pnmremmee of the 
Departmew of Bcoaomlca and 
Agricultural Stailatlce of the 
BfInieUy of Agriculture, to super- 
vlee the analyeis carried out by 
technical peraonnel, and to eketoh 
out methodologies of study and 
analyite. 

Oandldates must be agricultural 
economliU with a good honoura 
degree and no Ime than tfx years’ 
postgraduate experience, with a 
Knowledge of modem methode of 
quantitative and econometric analy¬ 
sis , experience of poUcies designed 
to accelerate economic development 
would be dsBlrabie. A krowledge 
of apanlsh U not eaeenaal but 
desiiAie. If necaeary. an intenalve 
courae fti BpaiUah can be arranged. 

One year contraet, to be extended 
by mutual agreement. 

Solaiv' in the range of C2,760 
to C3.B00 per annum, aeconUng to 
qualifications and experience, sub¬ 
ject to British Income Tax, plue a 
variable tax free foreign service 
allowance ranging from £1.130- 
£2,335 a year depending on marlUl 
status. 

Oandldates. who should be 
nationals of the United Kingdom, 
should write giving full name and 
briM particulars of qualifications 
and experience, quoting RC 313/ 
190/01 to- 

Appointments Officer, 

Room 330. 

Ministry of Overseas Development, 

Eland House. 

Stag Place, 

London. sWl 


Graduate Centre for 
Management Studies 

A Joint Institution of the 
Universities of Aston and 
Birmingham 

1 Lsclurcr In Behavioural Aspects of 
Management Appiicanta should be 
qualified to teach and undertake research 
In Pnychology (Social, Industrial or 
Vocational. Industrial Socioioiy, or 
Organisation Theory ^ , 

Salary within the scale E1.5fiS-£2.73S 
w'lth PBSU benefits 

a Economics and Quanlilatlvt Methods 
Several appointments are contemplated 
In these and relatM fields and persons 
interested are invited to write for further 
particulars. 

Applications and Inquiries to the 
Secretary. Graduate Centre for Manogenienl 
Studies, 36 Wake Green Road. 

Birmingham 13. within 31 day.i of this 
advertisement, quoting EC'BS 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Business Studies 

Appllcullons are Invited from sult- 
a»l.v qualmecl graduates lor the 
tollowing post:, 

(a) assistant director or lecturer 
In marketing . 

(b) lecturer in operational 
research , 

(c) lecturer In finance 

All three appointees will he 
expected t4i initiate research 
projects and will be encouraged to 
aaslat in existing research pro¬ 
grammes Ihc Schoul'M tcAching 
responsibilities are msinlv those 
tor Its Postgraduate Diploma 
and MBA courses Academic sUtt 
are permitted U> undertake con¬ 
sultancy work and mav cnllahoiate 
with the Schuol's Manintement. Ser¬ 
vices Officer In providing services 
to l<val Industry 

Salaiy scales are . 

Assistant director. L2,700-£3,416 per 
iinnum (under review) 

Lecturer £l.470-£3.630 per annum 
(under review) 

Applications Slating age, qualifi¬ 
es tions and experience, hwether 
with details of three referees, 
should be received not later that 
February 28. 1969, by the Registrar. 
The University, PO Box 147. 
Uverpuol L69 3BX. from whom 
further particulars may te 
obtained. Pleam quote Ref - 
RV/942/E. 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

Vacancies: Senior Male Assistants 
on the Staff of the Finance Officer 

Applications are invited for two positions: 
one as Assistant Accountant and the 
other as Personal Anlstant to ths 
Finance Officer. 

Preference will be given to young 
applicants who hold a degree ai^/or 
other acceptable profesional quaHficatlMia, 
and who have had training and experience 
in the normal routine procedures in an 
accounts department and have a 
knowl^e of preparing esllmatos, coding 
of expenditure and revenue and Inveeiment 
procedures. The University’s annual 
operating budget exceeds R8 million and 
Ita capital ejmenditure exceeds R2 million 

S er annum. 'The task of transferring the 
nanclal. accounting and statlsUcal data 
to ihc IBM 360/50 computer has slready 
commenced and some experience with 
computer iechtiiques aiuf procedural 
would therefore be a reooRimexidalion 

*1110 commencing salary will be 
determined in accordance with 
qu^lAcations and ejuaenenee within the 
range R3.600 to R8,7D0 per annum. In 
addition, a vacation bonus Is paid in 
accordance with Government regulations, 
which presently amounu to R2e0 tor a 
married and R130 tor a single officer A 
travel grant of up to R4Q0 is granted to 
staff appointed from overseas Membership 
of the Pension and Medical Aid Funds is 
obllgaiory. 

Applieatlone fumlkhing im. martial 
status, particulars qf qualifications, details 
Of traliunt and Mpcrlenoe, talephMie 
number and earliest dale on which 
duties can be assumed, should reach the 
Registrar. University of the Witwsterarsnd. 
Jsn Smuts Avenue, Johannesburg not 
later than Fabniary 31. 1869. 



RESEARCH 

MANAGEMENT 


A young graduate m a science or an engineering subject 
coupled with economics (or vice-versa) is invited to apply 
for the post of assistant to the Head of our Plant Engineer¬ 
ing Division for project evaluation. Ha will prepare cost— 
benefit analyses and technico-economic appraisals to assist 
project managers in reviewing the viability of existing pro¬ 
jects and making proposals for new ones, and he will 
otherwise assist m the Division's research management. 
Salary will be commensurate with experience, with good 
jrospects for advancement and attractive working condi- 
ions. Applications, giving brief details of age, qualifications 
and experience, should be addressed to : 

Mr A. B. Driver. Pereonnel Officer. 

BISRA—The Inter-Group Laboratories of the 
British Steel Corporation. 

24. Buckingham Gata. London. SW1. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 91 to 96 


THE ARTS COUNCIL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN requires a 
Chartered Accountant for the 
post of Assistant Accountant 
within its Finance Department. 
Starting salary will be £2.145. 
rising to £2,845 p.a. Canuidates. 
who must be under 40, should 
address detailed applications in 
writing with curriculum vitae 
to the Accountant, Arts Council 
of Great Britain. 105 Piccadilly. 
London, Wl. 


CITY MERCHANT 
BANKERS 

require a Foreign Exchange 
Man, aged 18-25. Banking 
background and languagefs) 
preferable and flair for flgure.s 
essential. Prospects are a well 
remunerated and stimulating 
clerical job and possibility of 
an even better paid demanding 
job in the Dealing Department, 
if potential is there. Write 
giving details of education and 
c«ireer to date to the Staff 
Manager, Wm Brandt’s Sons 
and Co Ltd, 36. Fenchurch 
Street, EC3. 


Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. 
Greenford, Middlesex 

4 

Market Analyst 

A recent graduate in niatlicmatics or economics with statistics is 
required for our Market Research Unit. Bciscd on the CJreenford 
headquarters of (jlaxo Laboratories Ltd. the. Unit undertakes 
statistical and market analyses involving the examination of 
published statistics and ilata relevant to the UK pharmaceuticals 
industry; the analysis of product lifecycles; studies of area market 
potential and the examination of demand fluctuations. Addition¬ 
ally it carries out market research surveys in the UK and forward 
planning. 

The appointment calls for an analytical mind and an aptitude 
for interpreting figures. He (or she) will he engaged on statistical 
and market analyses hut will progress on to other aspects of the 
Unit's activities. 

Career prospects are good and an attractive salary is coffered, 
together with excellent conditions of service. 

I^leasc write, giving brief details and quoting reference S.784, to 
the Personnel Orticer (MRS), Glaxo Laboramries Limited. 
Greenford. Middlesex. 
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ECONOMIST 

Graduate with good tconomics degree and somu postgraduate experience 
required in City Treasurer's Department He will be a principal member 
of a small technical unit advising on finance and investment with particular, 
reference t'^ city and regional planning and other real property end social 
projects Cost benelit enalysis, project evaluation and discounted cash 
flow are normal tools of the team 

Depth and originality of thought will be essential in a post where quality 
IS more important than experience 

Fivii'day week Housing accommodation, removal expenses and study 
facilities Salary within f.1,780-C2,336 per annum 

Applications giving details ol qualifications and expononce, naming iwc 
referees, to the City Treasurer City Hail. Norwich. NOR 01A. by 
Februory 28th. 


For further announcements see pages 
5 and 91 to 96 



INDUSTRIAL 

ECONOMISTS 


Graduate hennomist.s, with up to three years employment 
in t’ommerce or industry and who now wish to extend the 
scope of their activities with a leading international oil 
concern are required now by British Petroleum. Further training 
and development can be suited to individual needs and 
opportunities exist for Industrial Economists to work In a 
variety of interesting appointments at the Groups Head Offices 
in London. There are attractive conditions of service and 
excellent prospects for career development. 

Write for an application form, quoting reference I2233/9TE 
to J. C. Pepperell, Central Staff Department, British Petroleum 
Company Limited, Britannic House, Moor Lane, London, EC2. 


The Royal Institute of 
British Architects 


has two vacancies for able people as Assistant Secretaries 
in the Professional Services Department. They must have a 
real concern for the problems of the built environment and 
the role of the architectural profession in solving them. 

(1) A researcher eit/ier able to organise the study of major 
issues such as the future pattern of architectural practice, 
and to translate research data into policies and action; 
or able to organise the collection, analysis and presenta¬ 
tion of statistical data and familiar with computer 
techniques. 

A good degree and/or professional qualification is essen¬ 
tial plus intellectual curiosity and writing ability. 

(2) An architect, or architectural administrator, to assist in 
the running of courses for architects on practice, manage¬ 
ment and technical subjects. Me should he a good speaker 
and chairman, with social sense as well as practical 
knowledge. Travelling in the UK involved. 

Starting salary within range £2.000-£3,000 according to age 
and experience. Short-term contracts with pension 
contribution or permanent posts. 

Application forms and further information from the Secretary 
(HRW5), Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 Portland 
Place, London. WIN 4AD. 


Heriot-Watt 
University, Edinburgrh 

Department of Economics 

Ai>pluiiiii>n& lire invited lot ii 
I^erturpshtp in Modern Kconomic 
HmUjry from October 1. I96d or 
such other date aa may b;; 
arranaed 

Salary on the si ale 1.1.470 tn 
£2.6J0 (under review) uitb Super- 
annimtlun under PSSU 
Further purticulur.<i may bo 
obtained from the Secretary of 
the University, to whom applica¬ 
tions should be sent not later than 
Fililav, Februaiv 2H. 1969 Please 
quolp Ref 32 1/3U1U 


Dundee College of 
Technology 

Department of Management 
& Social Studies 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified candidates for a 

Senior Lectureship in 
Quantitative Studies 

with particular reference to 
statistics and their application to 
bu8ines.H problems The successful 
cundldatc will act as subject leader 
in this Oeld in a CNAA busine.'w 
studies degree course. 

Salary within the range £2,405- 
I2,9.').s Temporary housing accotn- 
modatkm may be available 

An application form, together 
with further details, may be 
obtauird from the Head of Depart¬ 
ment of Management and Social 
Studies, Dundee College of Tech¬ 
nology. Bell Street. Dundee U» 
whom the complelrd form should be 
returned by February 26. 1960. 


University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth 

Sociology 

Appllratlon^ are invited lor the 
post of Lecturer in Sociology 
Appikatliin toims und luithei 
pariiculnr.s arc obtainable from 
the Registrar Applications should 
be submitted before March 7. 1969 


University of Salford 

Department of 
Economics 
and Geography 

LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for two posts of 
Lecturer in Ecanomica In the Department 
of ESconomics and Oeography (salary scale 
(l.340-£a 390 (bar)-f2T71S pa) The per¬ 
sons appointed should between them cover 
two of the following Micro-economics, 
Comparative Economic Development, Over¬ 
seas Trade of the UK Further particular.* 
and application forms are obtalnabla from 
the Registrar. University of Salford. Sal- 
fordv^MS 4WT, quoting reference Econ/V/E 
Completed forms should be returned by 
March S. 1960 


University of 
Leicester 


Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for Lec¬ 
tureships or Assistant Lectureships 
in the Department of Economics 
from graduates with quaUflealions 
111 Econometrics, StatisUes, Math¬ 
ematical Economics, or Opera¬ 
tions Research 


salary scales: Lecturers £1.606- 
£2.735 a year, Assiatant Lecturers 
£1,240-£1.470 a year, with PSSU 
membership. Initial ulary according 
to qualifications and experience. 


Further 


laruculars from the 


should be sent by February 26th. 


University of Salford 

Applications are invited for a 

LECTURER 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

In the Department of Economics and 
Oeography (salary scale £l,240-£2,390 (bar)- 
£3.7J5 pit 

The applicant should preferably be intei- 
ested In the appllcutiuti of quantlutivi' 
methoda to the Melds of economic and 
physical geography Further particulars 
and application form.s may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of Salford, 
Salford M5 4WT, quoting reference Econ/ 
10/E The Completed form should be 
returned by Muren 5. 1969 


University of East 
Anglia 

School of Social Studies 


Applications are invited for a 
LEC7I*URDR8H1F or ASSISTANT 
LECTURERSHIP In Econurnlc His¬ 
tory from October 1, 1969 The 

stipend will be within the overall 
scale £1.340-£2,735 plus FS8U 
benefits. 

Further partioilan may be 
obtained from the Registrar and 
Hecretarv. Unlver.sitv of East 
Anglia. Earlhum Hull, Norwich. 
NOR BBC. with whom applications 
(one copy only), together with the 
name.s and addrr.we.s of three per¬ 
sons to whom reference mnv b«- 
made should lie lodged not later 
than February 28, 1960. 


WANTED- AN EXPONENT of Business 
Practice, Finance, and practical economics 
to speak to small groups of cxccullve.s 
from abroad at u new Engli'^h language 
school in I/cmdiin Reasonablv paid full¬ 
time post with flexible timetable to 
include visits to firms and iti.tiituilon.s 
social evenings, etc Stimulating work 
for someone who enjoys exposition and 
communication Pieaae write Box 2267 


University of Papua and 
New Guinea 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the posHlon 
of LBCTURKR or SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Salary $A5.900-$A7.B0n for Lecturers. 
IA7.9BO-$A9.‘i50 for Senior Lecturers, 
plus SA360 per annum fur married mule 
appointees 

PSSU type superannuation Is available 

Applicants with interests In uny branch 
of Economics. Economic Rtuli.stlcs or 
Economic History will be considered. 

{ provided they are willing and able lo 
each In basic Economic courses The 
Department would, liowever, have a 
preference for candidates wtio hove 
inte-esis in oiii: of the following 
(1) Labour ecuiiomics and liidUNtnul 
relationa , (2) The economics of tropical 
agriculture, and export commodity 
marketing policies. (3) The r''unomlcs of 
education and educational planning . 

(4) Transport economics 

Further detail.s. including the conditions 
of employment. accomnioduUon, travel 
and removal expenses provldetl. may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 1* O Box 
1144. Boroko. T P N G . or from the 
Secrets)v-Oenerul Association ol 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts ). 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London 
8W1 

. Closing date for applications Marr/i 14. 
1969. 

The Council reaervea the right not to 
make an appointment at thia stage. 
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BrltiBh Technical 
AsBlstanoe 

AaricuHural Economistl 
Marketing Officer, Kenya 


Dutiaij To uilit a local Market' 
Ing Board (MBcer In problems 
of markotlnp produce by Individual 
and Oomperatlvos within Land 
aottlement Batenaion work, to aludy 
and advlee on eultable crape and 
llveetoek tor dlvorsUloatlon and to 
revlM larmlng budgets , to llaae 
and oO'OrdtnaM with the Marketing 
Statutoiy Boards which deal with 
budfoM produce and with the 
Mlaist^ of Economic Planning and 
Dofvelopment In project appraisal 
and formulation. 

QualtfleatUmg and Term*: A degree 
In Agricultural Beonomloe with 
considerable expoHenee in the 
marketing of agrloultural produce. 
A knowledge of farm management 
and agperlimee In project appralml 
la aleo desirable teslc mlary: 
ca.OOO to £2,7M a year depending on 
experience, subject to British 
income tax, ^us a variable non- 
taxable overseas allowance from 
CMO to £1.005 p.a.: d^ndlng on 
marital status. Childrens allowance. 
Contract: Two years. 

Candidates, who should be 
natlonalB of the United Kingdom, 
riiould write giving full name and 
brief particulars of qualifications and 
experC^e, quoting RC 213/95/029 
lo- 

Appointments Offlcer, 

Room 3^, 

Ministry of Overuae Development, 
Eland House, 

Stag Place, 

London. 8W1 


Kingston College 
of Technology 


PENRHYN ROAD, 
KINOSTON UPOli THAMES 


Teaching Opportunities in the 
expanding Department of 
Management and Production 


The Oovernors seek to make 
Bppointmenu as soon as possible 
In the following fields: 


Financial Management 
and Control 
General Management 
Subjects ‘ 


Appointments will normally be 
made at 

Lecturer Grade U 

level although candidates with 
additional experience and/or 
guallflcallons may be considered 
for senior posts. 


Young graduates, for whom 
Initial training will be provided, 
may be oRered appointments at 
Lecturer Grade X level. 


The apprcmrlate salary scales 
range between £1,910 and i‘2.680 
per annum. 


Further particulars and applica- 
ttun forms are obtainable from 
The Registrar. Kingston college of 
Technology. Penrhyn Road, King¬ 
ston upon Thames, Surrey 

THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF 
KINOSTON UPON THAMES 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Clerk of the County Council’s Department 

POST OF ASSISTANT CLERK 

Tliis is 0 new appointment in the Department of the Clerk of 
ths County Council. The successful candidate will be expected 
to carry a high degree of responsibility in the administration 
of the County Council services and the post calls for wide 
experience in the administration of a large public body and is 
not restricted to legally qualified persons. 

The Administrative County of Lancaster is one of the 
largest in the country with a population of 2,396.000. 

The salary is £3.687 x £154(3)—£4.149 and the appointment 
will be made within this range. It is subject to three months' 
notce on either side. Assistance with removal expenses may 
be granted. 

Applications addressed to the Clerk of the County Council 
(E), County Hall, Preston, including the names of two 
referees, should be forwarded not later than February 26. 
1969 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 91 to 96 


CHALLENGING CAHEERS IN CANADA 

AS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS — SALARIES TO £10,000 


A founding member of the Canadian Association of Managemont Consultants, we are one of Canada s 
leading and longest-established firms of management conaultenia We have officea in the country s 
principal cities and are affiliated with associated firma around the world. We are looking for creative, 
highly qualified profesaionals to join our taat-growing consulting team. 

You must have the ability to communicate clearly and confidently with all levels of management and to 
work effectively with specialists in other management disciplines. You are preferably 28-38 years old 

and have a recognised university degree or equivalent profeeaional qualification. 

If you believe that you qualify and if you want to share in the extraordinary career opportunities which 

Canada offers m this field today, we would like to hear from you Please give ua complete details of your 

background, your present responsibilities and your career objectives 


SENIOR EDP 
PROFESSIONALS 

Qualifications : 

* The drive, leadership and technical competence 
to undertake senior managerial responsibility for 
highly complex EDP consulting engagements 

* An in-depth understanding of, end preferably 
“hands-on'* exparianca with third generation 
equipment 

* A proven record in the eucceaaful application 
of computers to modern busineas problems. 

* The knowledge and experience to direct project 
teams of computer specialiata in all aepecta of 
EDP technology. 

* At present holding a aenlor position in an 
important EDP activity, a member of an equip¬ 
ment supplier's managemani team, or a senior 
management consultant. 


FINANCE ORIBiTEO 
PROFESSIONALS 

Quelificetions . 


* An impressive record of accomplishment m 
^management consulting or industry. 


* At least five years' heavy experience m manage¬ 
ment information systems, manegment reporting 
and finencial planning. 


* The instinct of an entrepreneur combined with 
the facility to innovate in the solution of 
management problems 


* The ability to sell your ideas 


YOUR REWARDS 

* Aeeociation with a highly-qualified, broadly-beaed team of consultanit 

* Involvement in a broad spectrum of demanding projects and complex problems 

* Constant challenge end the leeway to use your imaginition and initiative 

* Salary and bonus participation which fully reflect your cepebilitiea end performance. 

* Relocation expenses will be paid by ua. 

We intend arranging for two of our partners to conduct interviewa in London and other 
U K. citiea with the top candidetae. 

Address Air Mail rsMIee to : Management Coneultancy Firm. 

P.O. Box No. W. Station B, Montreal. Canada. 


Oriel College, Oxford 

oriel College. Oxford, pmpoBCR to appoint 
a Fellovr and Treasurer to taka up ofilca 
on December 1, lHi>'i with respon iblliiy 
for the finance, buildlnjrs and domeRtir 
arrangements nf the couege The post 
will be full-Ume and the salary will be tn 
the range £2,000 to £3,500 together with 
Uie utuRl ultuviunreii A gual.ilcutiun in 
I,Aw und^Y^ Arroiiiitaiicv together with 
a university degree would be sn 
advantage. Api^catlona with the names 
of three referees should be sent to the 
Vlce-Frovoat, Oriel College, Oxford 
0X1 4KW not later than Marrh 15, 1969 
The choice of the college will not 
necessarily be limited to those who apply. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Vlce-Frovost 


PERSONAL 


KENNEDY/rHURCHILl. 

(>>mniemoratlve Coin Sets In descriptive 
case '64 1 riollar/’6b crown. Mini Cotid. 
30-'- comp Mlniex Coins. 441*. Cambridge 
llonrl, Sandy. Beds (8 a e for GB llikt ) 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE OBT HOPE 
comfort and strength from the Catholic 
faith Send for this FREE course of 
11 clearly-written bfioklets on every amect 
of Tile CAthulte Church to; The Catholic 
Enquiry Centre, Di^t. £, London, NW3 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of Qlasgow 

Scholarship for Advanced 
Study in Law 


Tlie University of QIaagow offers 
one Scholarship of £750 a year, with 
remlsaion of fees, and tenable for 
two years from Octciber, 1999. with 
a possible extension to three years 
The scholarship la restricted to 
graduates of other UniverslUes and 
will not be awarded in respect of 
oouno oi part-Uma 




The Scholar will be required to 
come into residence at Olaogow 
and to pursue advanced study or 
research under supervision In the 
University. Applloaflons will be con¬ 
sidered from candidates who hope 
to obtain their qualifying degrees 
in time to begin residence at 
Glasgow in Octobw, 1999. 


Intending applicants should write 
to the Clerk to the Faculty of Law 
for further information. The final 
date for the ree^t ol applleattona 
la March 31, 1969. 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 




EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


for B Sc.( Icon.), LL B and other «Kt*rn«i 1 iiiH'tftrf 
degrett of Lond Univ. For G.C.C. and 1 lUlir^l 

profnilonal tncms Accountancy, CdUlM, Us^y^ 

Socrelaryahip, Law, Marheting. Also ' I 

many inUnMiy intarastiny (non OMOin.) 
courcoft in bu\in«M Cubjccti. Writ* tOr 
daiails or advice. Stating Intarost, to : ■ 

The Secretary <Gll) FoundodSit 


lAIKTHOPOLrrAN COLLF.GK Si Ml.,, is| 


Study at Home 

Siirrf'isful tuition tor G C E •* O " and 
“ A ” tall Boards) laindun Univ , 

R Hr. Icon . BA, B.Hc , LL B . also 
niplomas OrliflcBtea, Bar. Bankers, 
Secreinrial. Statistical and othei 
I*ti>tevilnn»| Kxanis Prospectus Free Ironi 
Wvnitliarn Mllllk'un M Tt I- M A . 

Uei.i c:A2 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (eh i 894 ) 


University of 
Southampton 

Fostffraduate Course in 
Financial Managerial 
Controls leading to the Degree 
of M.Sc. (Social Sciences) 
October, ms 

Inquiries are invited for this 
twelve •months' course from grad¬ 
uates In Economics, Commerce, 
Accountancy, statlatics or related 
fields, or from personii holding 
other relevant qualifications 

The course, which will commence 
on Oct4iber li, 1969 Is recognised 
lor BSRC awards 

Further details may be obtained 
from The Arailemlc Reclstrar, The 
University, Southampton BOD 5NH. 


The University of Sheffield 

Fostgraduate Diploma and M.A. in 
Business Studies 

AppItcatlnnA arc Invited from graduates 
.111(1 tln.il year students In scieiue. 
tfs-hiiulogy. engirieeiing iind oihei subjects 
for th-A Ae.viliin.il ('oiirse which Im drsigneil 
Jut people ulshing Ur embark on a 
(.‘ticer In management. In certain 
(lrcuin.HiHnce.s iippltcnnts with appropilutc 
piotesslonsljjuulltltutiuns will be 
considered 'riie r nurse rumrnciires at the 
beginning of October. 1D8D. and the 
Diplonui Mill be uuiirded on the results 
of examinaiioiM held in June Hiudenta 
who are awarded a Ulvisioii 1 Pass In 
the niplonia examinariuiui may elect to 
(oiilinue oil the ('our.se lor the degree of 
M.A. which will Involve a further three 
months’ work on a project related to the 
subjects studied for the Diploma 

The Diploma cour-se Is rerogntaed for 
tenure of SHC Advanced Course 
Hludeii (ships 

M.A in Managerial Economics. 

Apullratlons are Invited from Krudiiutes 
and final year students in economics or 
e(i>nomics combined with other cognate 
.subjects for thus one year course which 
IS designed for people with a training 
In economics who wish to take up 
indu.Mnal carecr.s The course Is recognised 
for tenure of HSRC Advanced Course 
Aludeiushlp.s under the quota system 

FVn further details and application 
forms write u» The Secretary. Department 
of Applied l‘:rononitcs and Bu6lne.ss 
Studie.s, The ITntveisIty. ShefBeld Sit) 2TN 
guolltig Kef R43^C. 


HOTELS 
AND TRAVEL 


•• GUIDE TO BRITAIN’S BEST 
HOLIDAYS ” l'>89 Guide mverlng 

bed and breakfast or bed. breakfast luid 
evening meal, county by county in 
Britain Foreword by MacDonald ffestlngs. 
Illustrated .100 pages Bend 4/9d. which 
includes po.stage. to 
FARM HOLIDAY QUIDBB LTD . 

18 High Htretri, Paisley 


ANZIO 

AND 

LIDO Dl LAVINIO 


INVITK YOU 
FOR TIIF. 25'IH 
.ANNIVFRSARY OF THF 
LANDING OF ANZIO 
AND 

BA I FLF OF GASSING. 

Special facilities for accom- 
inodatiori, free conveyance 
to Battle Areas and War 
Cemetery. 

HO'FF.LS AND PENSIONI 
ON THF. SLA 

An hour Irom Rome. 
Shipping Lines to Ponza 
Isle.s- Yat hts and boats 
hiring 

TIIL TDKAL VACATION 

IN rm: hlart of 

IFALY. 

Infonnation : Tourist Board 
—00042 ANZIO (Italy) 

TcL; 986 119 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The following Preliminary Traffic Results for the year 1968 compared with 
the year 1007. have been Issued 


Passenger Traffic 
Local Traffic 
Transit Traffic 
Minerals 
Congci 

Zamibia . . 

Other 

Congo 

Zambia 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Working Expenses in 
Africa . 


Net OpeMMlng Receipts 


1968 

7.228.32J 
Ton.i E'jciidoi 
- 20,&7H.on() 
'»18.328 119.976.000 


585.261 381,162.000 


412.962 247.5.55.000 ' 
— 18.630.000 


1 916,549 787,901.000 


1967 

6,968.191 
Tons fsrudot 
— 30,397.000 
964.373 1J5.21R.00U 


535.858 338,583,000 


322.300 182.064.000 
- 17.653.000 


1,812,531 693.015.000 


GOLDEN 

WONDER 

SET THEIR SITE ON 

TEES-SIDE 

THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


The Director of Planning, Town Hall, Middlesbrough, Teesside 



Moving goods in the 1970s 

A 52-page reprint of the survey which appeared in the 
September 14th issue of The Economist. 

A transport revolution is spreading rapidly through¬ 
out the industrialised world. The spearhead of that 
revolution is the cargo container, a simple aluminium 
or steel box with doors at one end. 

The result is a radical reduction in transport costs 
and a big improvement in transit times. The Impact of 
the cargo container is out of all proportion to the rela¬ 
tive simplicity of the idea. The survey clearly describes 
Its effects on industrial life in the 1970s. 

The response to this important survey has been 
spectacular. It has been reprinted to meet a continuing 
and heavy demand. Order your copies now and they 
will be despatched immediately. 

Rates: Single copies 2/- each including postage. Bulk orders 
over ten, 1/6 each excluding freight charges overseas 

Marketing Department. The Economist, 25 St James's Street. 
Ldhdon, SW1. Telephone 01-930 5155 Telex 24344. 
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We do! 


Business opportunities are increasing daily in Saudi Arabia, and Saudi Arabian Airlines 
reflect the country’s dynamic economy. We’re the only airline to fly non-stop between 
London*and Saudi Arabia. And we’re the only airline serving 24 centres within Saudi 
Arabia (many of them with the latest DC9 jets). On every flight, you’ll enjoy superb 
cabin service and tremendous hospitality. Ask your Travel Agent for full de¬ 
tails. We’ll take care of your air cargo too-the cAIRavan freight service 
is available on every flight. 

SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 

Biggest Fleet in the Middle East 
Passenger reservations and 
cAIRavan cargo. Tel. 01-734 6944/8 


*in Bssncintion with ROAC 



These 28-page illustraited booklets look at some 
current world problemis, isolating the real issues 
and giving the indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. 


Vietnam—why it matters I 

The background to the conflict, how the US came lb 
be so inextricably involved and what each side claims 
it is fighting for. 

Europe between the super powers 

How is the old pattern in Europe, set by the cold war, 
changing ? What part does, or can, Britain play in the 
new Europe ? 

Devaluation—why it must work 
The background to the weakness of the Cat the old 
exchange rate and what must be done now if the 
British economy is to work. 

Communications—the next revolution 
What technical developments in world-wide 
communication can be expected next, and what legal, 
social, political and business factors are involved ? 


The new forecasting 

Technological forecasting is spreading from America. 
Difficult to define, it looks like an egghead game; but 
behind it is some hard-headed business sense. 

Energy 

The fight to power the world is a battle between the 
giant international oil industry against the coalminers, 
the atomic scientists, and most recent of all the natural 
gas explorers. 

Taxes for tomorrow 

In shaping their tax systems developed countries face 
the same sort of problems. With time the different 
systems are becoming increasingly similar. 

Can Communism change 7 
Has the seizure of Czechoslovakia smashed for ever 
the hope that one day there might be such a thing 
as democratic communism ? 


Race relations—black in a white world 

What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world ? How can governments 
secure equality 7 

China—Mao's last leap 

Mao Tse-tung has destroyed the communist party he 
created, even risking civil war. Why did he do it, and 
what are his chances now of restoring order ? 

Canada with Trudeau 
With a new and younger generation of political 
leaders Canada has renewed its opportunities for 
national self-confidence and economic expansion. 

Gold—double or quits 

Should gold be given renewed or diminishing 
importance as international money, and why does it 
matter so much ? What courses may the struggle take ? 

Road safety 

50,000 died on US roads alone last year. The causes 
are complicated enough without the emotions 
generated by the subject. How can we reduce the toll ? 

Britain's trade unions 

The oldest trade unions in the world are under fire and 
must reform: can they do it for themselves, or will 
somebody do it to them ? 


The Middle East 

Israel can win wars against the Arabs; can it win peace ? 

Further titles will be announced in 
The Economist 


Rates (postage included); Inland and surface mail 
3/- each. Airmail US 60c., rest of world 5/- each. 


Ordar now - ploaso sand ma 

copies 

VIETNAM _ 

EUROPE _ 

DEVALUATION _ 

COMMUNICATIONS _ 

RACE REUTIONS _ 

CHINA _ 

CANADA _ 

GOLD _ 

name 


copies 

ROAD SAFETY _ , 

TRADE UNIONS _ 

FORECASTING _ 

ENERGY _ 

TAXATION _ 

COMMUNISM _ 

MIDDLE EAST _ 

and the next 6 booklets_ 


address 


cheque/postal order inclosed for _ jpleasa enclose payment) 

The Economiat, Marketing Department, 

2k«St. James'i Street. London. S.W.1. Telephone: 01-930 5155 Telex: 24344 
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The Nichimen Man: 


He goes 
to great lengths 

for you 


The hcincisomo Musi River Bridge of Sumatra 
may he out ol the way for most persons, 
but the' Nirhimc.Mi Man is there 
He's there because Nic himen exports 
paper, paperboard, cotton yarn and fabrics, 
synthetic fibres, yarns and fabric s, textile 
machinery, and tire* tubes to Sumatra. 

And purchases corn, oil seed, and lumber 
from Sumatra. 

It all adds up to an important 

piece* of busiijess rec^uirmg important facts 

and trading knowledge about this 

growing Scjutheasl Asian c ountry 

The Nichimen Man has the knowledge 

Can he put it to work for you? 

There are 3,500 trained Nichimen Men around 
the world in our more than 70 branches. 

Iheir experience is dc?almg in raw materials, 
in finished gc^ods, in construction. They can 
arrange import and export of technology. 

They can advise on investment procedure 
They are backed by the total resources 
of one of lapan's major trading companies 
The Nichimen Man can help you go places by 
going to great lengths for you. 

Before you choose a japanesc trading 
company, have a talk with him. 


SNichimen Co., Ltd. 

C.P.O.Box 18, Osaka, Japan Cable: "NICHIMEN OSAKA" 

London: Nichimen Co., London Branch/Tower Block 4, Hillgate House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 Hamburg: Deutsche Nuhimen G.m.h.M./Hamhurg 
36, Gross Bleirhen 12 Duesseldorf: Deutsche Nichimen C.m.b.H./Duesseldorf/ Immermannstrasse 13 Brussels: Tradintcr S.A./24 Avenue Marnix, 
Brussels 5 Paris: Nichimen France 5.A./2i1, Rue Sain! Honore, Pans I*?*" Milano: Nichimen Italia SpA./Corso Europa 7, 20122, Milano 
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Pricfll, 

1968-69 

OrdliMiY 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Feb 

12. 1969 

on 

week 

Feb. 

12 


10/3 

Exprefs Orv. 'A' 

10/7*. 

-4'.d 

5 2 

i?/'* 

10/3% 

Fitch Lovell 

15/9* 

7%d 

2 7 

9500 

2430 

Geigy 

Fr.S.9280 

55 

0 5 

93'. 

65% 

General Fooda 

»79 


3 0 

42'i 

26 

General Mills 

S32% 

% 

2 4 

101/6 

62/- 

Glaxo 

93/3 

1(9 

1 6 

7I'4 

40*4 

Heinz 

170*4 

I 4 

7 4 

72/6 

31/- 

Horiicks Ais'n 

68 /- 

2/1 

2 3 

2060 

1314 

L'Oreal 

Fr.2060 

142 

0 8 

11.050 

4880 

Motta 

L.4950 

40 


3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr S 3570 

10 

1 6 

174 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.l74 

10 


lOOS 

81% 

Procter Gamble 

S84 

• '• 

3 0 

45/6 

29/- 

Ranks-Hovis 

40/9 

2 /- 

4 4 

78/9 

36/- 

Reckitt A Colm. 

67'6 


2 4 

10/6 

6 /- 

Ross Group 

8,'I0%* 

7'kJ 

2 2 

10.075 

6300 

Sandoz 

Fr S 9850 

225 

1 2 

26/- 

17/10'. 

Schweppes 

20/4% 

7'k1 

3 9 

21/3 

12/4'. 

fillers 

16/10% 

1/4% 

4 0 


32/9 

Tate A Lyle 

33/3* 

1/6 

6 0 

20 /- 

13/4*. 

Unigate 

15/6 

S'.d 

4 7 

84/- 

43/9 

Unilever 

65.'- 

1/6 

2 3 


191/3 

Unilever NV 

270/- 

, 7/6 

24 

50/t 

27/6 

United Biscuits 

46/6 

1/6 

2 9 

26/7'. 

17/9*4 

Motors. Aircraft 

Assoc. Enrinrg 

22/3 

6 d 

3 6 

I 8 /I'i 

11/7% 

BLMC 

l7/2%* 

2 %d 

3 2 

87'f 

53% 

Boeing 

SS9'. 

'• 


48'« 

36'. 

Caterpillar Traci 

846'. 

• *• 

7 6 

72'. 

48% 

Chrysler 

853% 

► % 

J 8 

136 

101 - 

Citroen 

Fr.l23 8 

, 5 8 


445 

381 

Daimler>Ben/ 

D440 

1 

2 0 

38/4't 

22 / 1 % 

Oowty Group 

30/6* 

1/9 

3 4 


34i9 

Dunlop 

46/9 

9d 

3 4 

2673 

Fiat 

L29I8 

20 

J 9 

Tst 

26/- 

Ford (BDR) 

32/3* 

9d 

3 2 

38'. 

Gen Dynamics 

848'. 

, 

2 1 

SM 

39/3 

Gen. Mis (Un) 

50/6* 

f 1/6 
• % 

3 4 

61% 

70/3 

46'4 

Goodyear 

859 

2 6 

39,9 

Hawker Siddeley 

56/9 

2/9 

4 2 

4^- 

23/5*4 

Honda (EOR) 

36/9 

1 1/6 

2 8 

274 

105 

Komatzu 

Y245 

10 

3 1 

59% 

40*4 

Lockheed 

845% 



80/3 

43/4'. 

J. Lucas 

74/9 

1/6 

2 3 

25*. 

14 

Mauey Ferguson 

IC.24 

1 '4 


57*. 

44*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

847*4 

- *4 


1000 

696 

Fr.lOOO 

i 76 

r 3 

301 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.2I3 

. / 

3 8 

171-9 

120 

Peueent 

rr.l6l% 

1 11% 

4 0 

4230 

3120 

Plr«Tll-Spa 

L 3330 

50 

3 3 

54/- 

42/1% 

RolU'Royco 

43/9 

l,'6 

S 2 

10/9 

41/6 

5/i 

17/4% 

Rootns Mtri 'A' 
Smiths Indust 

9/7'. 

37/9 

2/10% 

2 9 

208 

185 

Steyr-Dmier-Pch. 

%I92 

4 

5 7 

449 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y337 

13 

2 4 

82'i 

59 

United Aircraft 

$70% 

1 1% 


639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%W4 

5 

3 6 

375 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 365 

1 

1 0 

23/3 

IS/3 

Westland 

19/10*. 

16/7% 

I0'.d 

2 8 

18/6 

H'/i 

Wllmoi-Breeden 

6d 

3 3 

324 

86 

Office Equip., Photo 
Canon Camera 

Y.293 

( 14 

2 0 

86*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

871% 

% 

1 6 

343 

128 

Fuji Photo 

1.295 

.15 

2 S 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo 

ft B 1604 

. 14 

3 1 

73/- 

4l/» 

Gestetner 'A' 

69.-• 


1 3 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y3I0 

31 

1 9 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti Priv 

L 3044 

-4 

2 8 

38/6 

25/6 

C^ralld 

38.3 

I 9d 

J 0 

32S'« 

230*4 

Xerox 

8271 

1 1% 

0 6 

59,3 

44/- 

Paper A Publishing 

Bowaicr Paper 

58/- 

- 1/1% 

4 3 

23/- 

IV- 

British Pinning 

21,7% 

Jef 

3 5 


29/9 

Bunrl Pulp A P 

33/3 

1 9d 

1 9 

63% 

4I<4 

Crown Zeller 

862% 

1 1*. 

3 5 


247'. 

DKG 

29/7*. 

4'.d 

4 5 

19/9 

15/6 

6/10% 

Int Publishing 

18 8% 


4 8 


Invorcsk Paper 

7/9 

7'.d 

1 7 

35 

17% 

MacMillan Bl P 

SC 34*4 



55*4 

40 

MrCraw Hill 

835% 

1 ', 

2 0 

50/6 

16/6 

Nows of the WId 

39/6 


4 7 

40/6 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

J5/9 

• 4'.d 

2 8 

39/9 

56/4'. 

21/1 

Penguin Pub 

39,^9 


1 5 

34/6 

Reed Paper 

53/- 

4'id 

4 7 

56/- 

31- 

W. H Smith A’ 

55/ 

6d 

3 2 

31/6 

20/3 

Thomson Organ 

31-3 


4 5 

71/6 

^1,- 

Wiggins Teape 

65/6 

3/- 

3 7 

17/- 

7/4% 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

14/-* 

1/- 

2 S 

176/.. 

58 

City Lon. Rl Prp 

172/6 

r2;6 

2 3 

102/6 

42 6 

Hammersns ‘A’ 

83/- 

26/7'. 


1 2 

31/1% 

17 0*. 

Land .Srrurltles 

1/- 

2 5 

56/6 

25'6 

Lon Cty F'hoid. 

46/6 

2/6 

3 7 

17/- 

6/6% 

Lon Merch Secs 

13/6 

II'.d 

2 8 

28/9 

14/3 

Metropolitan 1 st A Pty 24(6 • 

Jd 

2 6 

39/3 

169 

Si Martins 

34/- 

'/- 

2 6 

32/3 

M.4% 

Set Cnvent Gdn 

25,'9 

- 1/6 

(2 1) 

633 

470 

S G Immobllaire 

L 566*4 

- 6% 

4 4 

85/- 

39/6 

Stock Convertn. 

72/- 

-2/6 

0 7 

38% 

24'. 

Airlines A Shipping 

American Airlines 

837'. 

% 


48/9 

23/1% 

Brit. A Comm. 

44/9 

•/- 

2 9 

15/1'. 

M/1% 

Cammell 1 aird 

24/7', 

. 7',d 

2 S 


11/4'. 

Cunard 

28/3 

-1/6 

5 3 

51/9 

22/10% 

Furness Withy 

45/9 

3d 

4-4 

28/6 

9/^ 

Harland A WolfT 

26^- 

/ 6d 


1420 

1215 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I420 

1 126 

2 1 

415 

167% 

KLM 

FI.25S'. 

1 (% 

2 8 

116 

76*. 

Lufthansa 

%92 9 

+ 7 4 

76/6 

54/- 

Ocean Steamship 

nih 

- 1/6 

4 1 

31% 

19*. 

Pan American 

827'. 

— % 

1-5 

48/- 

28.9 

P A 0 Defd. 

47;- 

-3/3 

4 5 

35/10% 

22/3 

Swan. Hunter 

29,'3 

-1/9 

1 

4 8 

1040 

BIS 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 962 

2 9 

50 

35 

TWA 

847% 

^ 1% 

2 1 

64% 

34% 

United Airlines 

846% 




Prices, 196849 

Ordlnergi 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocks ^ 

Feb. 

12. 1969 

on 

Feb 

12 

728 

438 

Storos 

Bi|enkorf 

%715 

3 

2 5 

30'4% 

11/1% 

Boots Pure Drug 

74/6 

1/7*. 

3 0 

17/4', 

20/1% 

Brit. Hone Strs 

JJ(3 

4'.d 

3 1 

26 3 

19/- 

British Sloe 

23,3 

4'.d 

4 3 

17/6 

22/3 

29/7% 

Monlagur Burton 
DebenF^s 

J5/- 

1/- 

2 9 

45'- 

35,- 

3d 

5 7 

197 

136 

Gilerlot Lafayette 

Fr 179 8 

2 B 

1 9 

825 

274 

Galenas'Prrcdos 


1 IS5 

2 1 

70/6 

49/3 

GrattanWare 

9d 

2 7 

38 

26% 

G. T A. A P. 

$15'. 

^2% 

3 7 

66/9 

49/4% 

GUS A' 

55-10% 

1/10% 

1/4', 

3 4 

33/- 

20/1% 

Housn ef Fraser 

25/10% 

5 4 

3330 

2208 

Innovation 

FrB3l70 

-50 

2 3 

22/9 

11/9 

Int Stores 

19,7% 

l'.d 

2 9 

880 

461 

Karsiidt 

%84S 

D 335% 

10 

2 1 

350% 

192% 

Kaufhof 

s 

2 4 

1238 

826 

La Redoutc 

Fr 1151 

• 14 

1 6 

400% 

374 

La Rlnescenie 

L.357 

5% 

2 2 

60/7'* 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

51/1% 

1/3 

3 1 

57*. 

22% 

Montgomery W 

Mycr Emporium 

$53% 


2 1 

5 36 

7 79 

$A4 43 

. 0 03 

3 7 

IB2'i 

160 

Neck^rman 

0161 

2 8 

367 

271 1 

Nomtelles Gals 

Fr375 

24 

1 1 

20/'6 

97 9 

0 K. Bazaars A' 

201/3 

3/9 

1 8 

209 

122 

PrlnlPmps 

fr 196% 

*1 

7 7 

45.9 

26;- 

Proved Cloilig 

44,6 

1, 

2 S 

77% 

56% 

Sean Roebuck 

$6S% 

’■ 

; 1 

2 ; 3 

11/10% 

Trttp Scores 

18/9*4 

ll%d 

1 0 

3S 4% 

24- 

United Drapery 

28,'4% 

l%d 

5 0 

21,6 

16/3 

Wociwoflh 

;o 

7’,d 

5 0 

136 

49 2 

Teatilet, Clothing 
A.K U 

FI 127 9 

4 8 

2 8 

50% 

25% 

Burlington 

$42*. 

1% 

1/9 

3 3 

23-3 

11/10% 

Carrington A D 

21/4% 

3 7 

73'9 

Sl,'3 

Co.sts, Ptns 

65,3 

2/3 

4 1 

14'9 

22-9 

Coiirtaiilds 

27,4% 

1,-4'. 

4 7 

14 9 

6-9 

Eny Calico 

10 3 

1 '6 

4 8 

48 

40 - 

Srtia Viscosa Pnv 

45/- 


3 9 

66% 

37*. 

Stevens. J. P 

$58*. 

'■ 

4 1 

Mi 

/I 

Tri|ln 

r83 


7 2 

I9B 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 129 

4 

S 8 

21/6 

in/10% 

Viyrll.i Int 

17/10% 

1/1% 

4 7 

88.6 

48,'- 

West Riding W 

88,6 

1 ,- 

4 2 

16/9 

9.6 

Woolrombers 

15/9 

1/3 


165 

99 - 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer 7oh 

149; 6* 

14/ 

2 9 

9 9 

5 3*1 

Carrenss ‘B 

9/7% 

4'.d 

4 1 

34,9 

17,- 

G.illahrr 

3I'9 

l,'3 

5 0 

217% 

II 9 

liiiperi.il lohin 

21/6 


3 9 

I4S,- 

74 

Rembrandt 

142/6 


1 5 

H4 

48% 

Utilltins/Rails 
Canadian Paririr 

SC.84 

4 


/40 

657 

Chubu 

Y685 

3 

7 3 

/oo 

650 

Chugokii 

Y.66S 

. 7 

7 5 

IS'4 

12 

Cons. Edison 

$J4% 


5 2 

2790 

2158 

EB.F S 

Fr.B 2780 

10 

4 7 

tVOH 

1480 

Inlerrom. 

Fr.B.I892 

4 

5 3 

/I5 

648 

Kanial LIcc P 

Y660 

4 

7 6 

520 

122 

R W h. 

%5II 

8 

2 9 

710 

648 

Tokyi) Elec Power 

Y6S8 


7 6 

105 

91 

Tokyo Gas 

Y93 


6 5 

48 9 

JI/6 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 

4S/;% 

9d 

2 2 

29'4% 

19/4% 

Allas Tier 

29/ 

l%d 

2 4 

21 3 

17/ 

BI.T Defd 

19,-9 

Id 

4 4 

42,3 

11,'3 

British Assets 

40,9 

9d 

1 5 

28,4% 

16/8'. 

C shir A Wireless 

25/9 

1 ,- 

2 6 

35 - 

20.1*4 

Foreign A Col 

33/7', 

m%d 

1 ; 

3i;9 

20 10% 

Globe lel AT 

26/3* 

9d 

2 4 

77 6 

18 2'« 

liidiisirial A Gen 

26 6 

l%d 

2 B 

216% 

160 4 

Interunie 

FI 197 

■ 0 4 

4 B 

28,4% 

18 1% 

Mercantile Inv 

77(4% 

l%d 

2 8 

261 

219 

RobeCu 

ri.76i 

. 1 1 

3 8 

214 9 

167% 

Rolincu 

FI.2I4 9 

0 4 

0 9 

2b 9 

H.7% 

Wttan Inv 

24/4% 

. I%d 

1 4 

468 

1J3 

MltcelUiseoua 

All Liguide 

1 r 467 8 

13 8 

1 9 

15,;% 

10/9 

Allied E P 

12'4G 

l%d 

4 5 

46/6 

;7;in% 

William B.iird 

43 3 

• 9d 

4 4 

35/1% 

-6,‘* 

Rcitobcll 

31 

1-9 

4 0 


Money Market Indicators 

Althfiuqh fiiroiqn L'xchnnyi- doolors were peasimietic ebout this 
week s trade fiyuros spot slorltng held firm throughout the week 
hut the forwaid (fiscount wideiuid to 1** per cant Sevnii-day 
local authorily loans casniJ hark from last week's high levels and 
the iati> toi 3-month deposits foil marginally to 8 cent Euro 
dollor deposits rnnim.inded a ratn ’• per cent higher and the 
3-m<inths i oveicd margin moved into New York’s favour The 
rise in Furo sloiling rares 1 cintinuod with 3-moiilh doposils now 
being soughint 10'upei cent 


Treasury Bill Tenders 


91-Day 


lender 


Amount 


Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date ol 

l£ nin ) 

Applied 

at Max 

Out¬ 

Tender 

Offered 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1968 

9/-Doy 


s d. 

% 

Feb 9 

160 0 

346 6 

149 7 63 

48 

2,SS0 0 

Nov 8 

120 0 

234 1 

131 5 81 

39 

1,880 0 

.. 15 

120 0 

239 4 

132 6 03 

40 

1.880 0 

22 

140 0 

218 4 

136 6 68 

SI 

1.860 0 

29 

120 0 

236 8 

135 9 47 

16 

1.830 0 

Dec 6 

120 0 

I9S 1 

1)6 M 07 

59 

1,780 0 

11 

120 0 

222 0 

135 II 39 

51 

1.740 0 

20 

110 0 

172 0 

135 7 50 

^0 

1.700 0 

.. 77 

110 0 

190 7 

135 6 50 

39 

1,710 0 

1969 





Jan 3 

100 0 

196 1 

135 5-70 

13 

1.670 0 

.. 10 

100 0 

IBS 1 

135 10 69 

47 

1,620 0 

.. 17 

100 0 

204 6 

135 10-10 

32 

1,570 0 

24 

100 0 

227 5 

135 5 49 

21 

I.SIO 0 

31 

100 0 

224 7 

134 6 81 

49 

1,480 0 

Feb 7 

100 0 

207 4 

135 211 

18 

1,460 0 

• On February 7th, tenders for 9l*day bills, « 
18 per rent, higher tenders being allotted 11 

£98 61 2d 

secured 

IS full The offer for 


Ihit week wai for £100 million 91-day bills. 


Prices, 196649 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Peb 

on 

Feb. 

High 

Low 


12. 1969 

weak 

12 

39/3 

25/3 

Bookers 

38/9 


4 5 

76/- 

44/3 

Briclih Match 

75/6* 

’i-i/- 

3 1 

15/6 

9,9*. 

British Oxygen 

14/1'. 

i-l%d 

3 7 

17/8'. 

12/9 

Brltnh Ropes 

15/6 

- lO'id 

5 1 

10/3 

6/10% 

Cope Allman 

B/J 

f3d 

7 2 

75/.. 

30/- 

De La Rue 

68/6 

i6d 

3 3 

65/- 

45/4', 

29/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

58/10% 

45/3* 

-F4'«1 

-f2/6 

4 1 

4 4 

215/- 

148/9 

Hudson’s Bay 

178/9 

-2/6 

2 2 

66/6 

23/6 

Inchcape 

M/i, 

- 1/6 

21 

146 

no 

C Itoh 

Y.I25 

-2 

4 8 

105/5% 

72/- 

Johnson Matthey 

98/3 

I 3d 

2 1 

106% 

83 

Ling-Temco-Vought 

183 

'• 

1 6 

102^ 

61 

Litton Industries 

161% 

-* % 

10 

462 

321 

Mctallgesellschaft 

0431’. 

9', 

118 

82*. 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$101% 

1 1% 

1 6 

225 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I73 

1 12 

4 0 

20/l'i 

9/4', 

Pillar Holdings 

Rank Org ‘A’ 

Sears 'A' 

19/1% 

-l’.d 

3 4 

98/6 

45/9 

84/9* 

2/3 

1 4 

35/6 

21/- 

30/6 

6d 

4 0 

96/6 

23/7'. 

22/7', 

Slater Walker 

74/9* 


1 1 

16/6 

Steetliw 

Thos. filling 

21/- 

17/3 

-1/6 

3 8 

19/9 

9/10% 

r4'.d 

3 7 

47/7*. 

3i/3 

Turner A Newall 

42/4', 


SI 

49'. 

40'. 

Union Carbide 

$46% 

r 1% 

4 3 

12/9 

6/7', 

United Glass 

9/4’, 

9d 


56/6 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd 

on 

55/- 


2 7 

643 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.600 

1 33 

1 9 

ISI/- 

61/3 

Brit Petroleum 

ISI/- 

.2/9 

2 4 

134/6 

67/- 

Burmah Oil 

132/-* 

. 1/6 
• 27 7 

2 3 

231 1 

155 

Cle. Pecroles 

Fr.23l 1 

3 0 

81*. 

64 

Continental OH 

$77*. 

. 1% 


46*. 

41 

Gulf Oil 

$44'. 

% 

3 3 

63*. 

42'. 

Mobil OH 

$56% 

1 % 

3 9 

2404 

1440 

Petrofina 

FrB2366 

1 16 

40 

76*. 

53% 

Phillips Petroleum 

$74% 

1% 


£33*. 

£18%. 

Royal Dutch 

£32% 

( % 

2 2 

100/4', 

,52/1', 

Shell Transport 

96/6 


2 4 

76*. 

57% 

Stan. OH Calif 

$70'. 

3% 

4 0 

66'* 

50*. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$59 

% 

3 9 

85*. 

66*4 

Stan. Oil N.J 

$81% 

t% 

4 6 

89% 

72% 

Texaco Inc 

$82% 

t 

3 5 



Gold Minos—Finnnce 



192/6 

100/- 

OFSIT 

141/10% 

~S/7', 

5 7 

£40', 

£22% 

Anglo-American 

£39 

'• 

1 9 

85,/9 

45/7', 

Charter Cons 

85/9 

- 4/- 

1 5 

85/- 

45,'- 

Cons, (iold Fids. 

76/10*2 

1/3 

1 8 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

198/9 

.2/6 

4 1 

567/6 

282/6 

J'burg Cons. 

562/6 

17/6 

1 S 

200/- 

129,'4', 

Rand Seli'Ctlon 

195/7', 

, 7'.d 

2 4 

275;- 

134/3 

Union C'nrpn 

Mines A Metals 

252/6 

10/ 

2 0 

33', 

22*. 

Alcan Alum 

$C32 

. *« 


1855 

1685 

Alussuisse 

FrS 1855 

, 40 

4 4 

54*. 

42% 

Amer. Met. Cllni 

$49’. 

1% 

1 9 

7/7% 

4/10', 

Amal Tin Niger 

5/1% 

$57% 

3d 

7 3 

64*. 

39'i 

Anaconda 

3'. 

4 4 

87/- 

35,6 

C.A.5 T 

76/- 

3/'- 

2 6 

80/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

72/- 


4 8 

£44% 

£19*. 

De Boers Dcfd 

£42*. 

1 

1 5 

127 

93 

Falronbridgo 

$C 127 

1 8 


46*. 

36'. 

Inter. Nickel 

$38*. 



51*. 

37*. 

Kennecorr 

$49% 


4 0 

70/3 

10/9 

Lonrho 

67/6 

. 1/3 

1 5 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount l\.i 

69/6 

1/6 

1 3 

95 

72 8 

Penarroya 

Fr89 

, 4 

3 1 

50*. 

33*. 

Reynolds MotaU 

$43% 

1 *. 

2 1 

158/- 

92/6 

rIz. 

149/6 

6d 

1 3 

45;i 

24/6 

Rliokana 

29/6 

. M 

21 7 

no,' 

64- 

Roan 5el 1 rust 

99/6 

* 6d 

9 0 

252.6 

117/10% 

Selection Iriisr 

220,'- 

5/* 

1 5 

2452 

500 

Union Mmioro 

FrB2044 

186 

2 4 

150- 

68/1 

Western Mining 

121/- 

^h 

0 1 

35/3 

22/J 

Zambia, Ang - Am. 

Plantations, Etc. 

33/9 

6d 

13 1 

3/1% 

1/9 

Assam Cons'd 

2/4*. 


12 6 

77,6 

55- 

Cons 1 A Lnds. 

73/- 

4/6 

10 9 

39,7% 

22/10% 

Giichrio 

38,'4'. 

I0%d 

70 

5/3*. 

2/6*. 

Highinds A Ixaw. 

4/11% 

l*.d 

7 4 

15/6 

9/3 

Jokai 

9/6 

1/9 


5/7*. 

l,/8'. 

Plantation Holdgs 

VJ 

1 Jd 

8-8 


Key Money and Arbitrate Ratei 


London: February 12 

Bank Rate % 

Euro-sterling deposits 

(from 7'19/9/68) 7 

(in Pant) 


Deposit rates: 

2 days' nonce 

9% 

7 days' nnficr 

3 months' 

10 %. 

Clearing banks 5 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses S'* 

Treasury bills 

6 20 

Local authorities 7*i»-7% 

Certs, of Deposit 6 SO 

3 months' fixed 

Sterling: 


Local authorities 8 

Spot rate 

$2 J9I3 

Finance houses 8 % 

Forward discount 


Interbank rate 

(J months') 

l*t cents 

; days' 7 * 1 . 

Forward cover 


Treasury BitIa 

(J months') 


3 months' 6 *. 

Annual Int. cost 

!**«% 

Euro*dollar deposits: 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 7% 

Investment $ 

5I*.% prem 

3 months' 7*. 

Covered Arbitrage 

In favour of: 


Margins (1 months') 

Last week % 

This week % 

Traasury Bills 

N York 2'i, 

N York 2»» 

Euroidollar/UK local 
authority leans 

N York 2'i. 

N. York 2'*,, 

Eure«dol la r/E ure*starl Ing 

London '■ 

N York 

Uncovared Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 


Eure>doliar/UK local 
authority loans 

London '• 

N York '*M 

EuroHiol lar/Intarbank 

London '• 

N York 'i. 
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WetfiMc 

every tradbig company 
ought to be ki the 
development business 

NISSHO-IVIAI 

We don’t wait for business to come to us. We go 
out where the opportunities are and compete. 

In Mysore. India, we are one of the partners in a 
project to develop a 5*billion ton iron mining opera¬ 
tion. This is a joint Indian, U.S., and Japanese pro¬ 
ject. Niasho-Iwai’s part in this project consists not 
only of trading (importing ore for steel manufac¬ 
turers and exporting finished products) but also 
financial participation. Exactly what we would call 
“development." 

Whatever your business interests ,are—buying, 
selling, commodity transactions, three-way trade, or 
cooperative ventures, Nissho-Iwai is geared to your 
trading needs. To serve you we maintain 75 over¬ 
seas offices in major world trading centres and 40 
offices at home. 



Q«n«r«l Importtrt ii Cxport«rt 


NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Offica: Imabashi, Higashi ku. Osaka, Japan 
Tokyo Office. Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo. Japan 


London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St, London. E.C. 2 Tel 628 4991^8 (Area Code 01} 


Other offices In Peris, Hemburg, Dusseldorf, New York, 

Los Angeles, Rio die Jenelro^ Hong Kong, New DelM, Bombey, Medree, Celcutte, Sydney, Melbourne, Johennesburg, end 60 other aties eround the world. 




Cargo T unnel 
Heathrow Airport • London 


Construction of the new 2,905 ft. long cargo tunnel at 
Heathrow Airport, London, together with approach 
roads, bridges and associated works, was carried out 
under a contract in the region of £2*5m. 

The tunnel is believed to be the largest in Europe to be 
shield driven in soft ground, having a finished internal 
diameter of 33 ft. 9 in. The proximity to the ground 
surface of such a large diameter tunnel presented a 
considerable challenge to design. 

The work involved the driving, beneath Runways 5 and 
6 and aircraft taxiways without interruption to air traffic, 
of a 2,048 ft. long tunnel, carried out with the aid of a 


hydraulically operated shield, 35 ft. 9 in. in diameter. 
With round the clock working in 8 hour shifts by three 
teams of tunnellers, excavation was completed in 
7^ months. 


Client; British Airports Authority 

Consulting Engineers: Sir William Halcrow and Partners (in 
association with Hoare, Lea and Partners, for electrical and 
mechanical services) 

Main Contractor: Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd. 

Whole project under general direction of Department of Engineer¬ 
ing, British Airports Authority 


If you would like to know more about us please contact Bob Smith, Taylor Woodrow 
Construction Ltd., 345 Ruislip Road, Southall, Middlesex, (Telephone 01 -578 2366, Telex 
24428) or for overseas, Eric A. Oilley, B.Sc., Taylor Woodrow International Ltd., Western 
Avenue, Ealing, W.5. (Telephone 01-997 6641, Telex 23503). 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
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Gunfire at Zurich 

1 ich \i ib .ittack oil Israeli iii 
cratt Is thii nnuh iriorc bloodily 
MoUm ihdii the 1 »si It his 
bicoiTK not patriotism but e;ani; 
sti iisrn piovokinn—p o s s i b 1 y 

deliberate Iv MoUnt titilniion 
|uu( i{ Much of the tin UK 
(oiiKs I Torn diiiL^eld paid by 
piospt roils \N( sn Mi-n idint; \t ib 
(oiiiitrMs liki kiiw u( p u< (){ 


Back Jrom defeat 

It Is time th( v\oild noiired that 
th( \m(ricaris and then alius in 
Vietnim hast mad< an astonish 
lilt; recostry from last years 
ippiKiu defeat and an now ni 
a position to negotiate a settle 
nniit III Puis on acceptable terms 
paG;i A four pau;< lepoit from 
our s]U n il roru spoiule rit in \ u t 
nam on how it happe-iud ])aK< -> 


wrj T 


Here’s Dicky ! 



Pn 

id( m Nixon comt s in 

I IIrope 

III \i 

wi 1 k |o lisii ri 

iml 

to l( 1111 

ind 

1 ) 11 issiiii \mi 

mas 

wc sU 111 

dill 

s bi toie hi 

txploKs thi 

JIOSSI 

ihility of <1 summit 

me e ting 

w ith 

thi Ru«si ns 

pige 
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Switzerland 
A survey 


lor ihi rest of us Swit/erland 
offers a model ul how to be very 
tieh and superbly elernocratic at 
the same time With the thud 
highest standaid of liMiit; in the 
world and participilion in politics 
by the bucketful, it is the Other 
Sort of democracy, and a lot of 
people are starting to wonder 
whether they can imitate it But 
even ill paradise thcrr’3 an itch 
for change A survey by Brian 
Bccdham and Gordon I cc after 
54 


Contents 
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I ^ 

1 111 Rcinvirv in Vietnam 


> t 

1 hi ('iiinriitn of /uruh 



1 iving with Napoliim IV 


'7 

Mr Hf alev % Garnbli 


i8 

Si ( Inna Won t I alk 

The World 

2 1 

Vietnam* The smell of defeat begins to blow 



Life With Napoleon IV 

Piisidtni (It (mill is ictint; is 
if hi win 1 mope s i mpi rnr 1 he 
ipiinil DM r the Westirn 1 uo 
pi in L! 1011 SI t ms to show ih u 
11 » ir Kit singt r h isn t yi t whistle d 
up thi com ii>t to tt 11 him lu 
isn I patrt i') 



Bottom ? 

I he R< v laii Paisl< y looks big 011 
thi Llstir stage but Us Captain 
0 Neill who looks like winning, 
page 50 


Down to 2.5 per rent 

I nemployment has been falling 
iieiw for months, which may plcast 
the Cuiveinme'nt but should worry 
the C'hancHlor—and industry, 
because skilled men arc too scarce 
for comfort, page bi 


Nigeria's oil 

Il s Bowing again as fast as it did 
beft>rc the shooting started, and 
so arc oil royalties to the fcdcraU 
but everyone's staying mighty 
quiet about it, page 73 


away 

^1 International Report. Tanks for Israel a few, 
yes a lot tui , 1 urhty , Rhode sia , Thailand, 
Pakistan India Albania , Ctermany , Hotif, 
kon^ , Sport 

41 American Survey President Nixons business 
trip Abnormal surplus^, Riots of sprtntr , 
Piptnt, for oil. Bad houtcketpirifi Mo// Street 
in a think tank, M/oic hai i all the roekets 
one ’ 


>0 Llstir li^jhis but ()\iill links just about all 
right , I ondnn ( ity of lork 1 hi youni, , 
hoot hall pools Royalty 
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ihir )4 \ spiiial survey 
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Business hi Di wn to .. , per k nt is 1 1 


Di wn to .. , per K nt is 1 ini but 
VMiat It Is 1 Hi Riih 
Ri oiu fi r till Niij^ht 

Britain lords rtadv aim hn * I loyd*e, 
Rtitt s intna t\ I rah sport , Engineering 
import ( htmital indu tT\ Computers , 

Jh count mat kit Alien corn Cor delttery 
International \iistraha Mr C>nrtun s backlash , 
l^ii^trian oil (mman tctnorny, Italy, EEC, 
European technoloi^y , japan* u imistrnpnt , 
iAtlantu ships South 4 fnia 
Investment What did lluv want from ICI ^ , 
Hall StKet \tuman Header, Staieley 
hidustruK hn lixh Chinn Clays Unit trusts — 
Mt hit Shell Hestern (iround Rente 


Stoek Prices 
and Yields lo-j 
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lA'Kn.s 


Select Committees 

SiR~The excellent article (February 15th) 
entitled “ What Nabarro Has Turned Up ” 
draws attention to deficiencies in the pro¬ 
cedure of a select committee when it is being 
used as an investigatory tribunal and com¬ 
ments that the penal powers of the Commons 
oug^t to be regulated. After quoting Sir 
Lionel Heald*s description of the deficiencies 
in the existing procedure the article expresses 
regfet that the select committee on parliamen- 
taw piivilcge» which reported in December 
iqoy, did not consider or deal with this ques¬ 
tion of regulating the penal powers. 

This criticism would have been justified if 
the select committee had ignored the impor¬ 
tant topic which the article raised. In fact it 
(Hd not ignore it. Paragraph 168 reconunends 
that a person against whom a complaint 
is made should be given full particulars of it 
and copies of all relevant documents. Para¬ 
graphs 184-190 recommend radical changes 
in the procedure before the select committee 
of privileges by virtue of which there would 
nonnally be a right of attendance throughout 
the hearing of evidence and submissions; a 
right of representation if the select committee 
agrees; a right to call, cross-examine and 
re-examine witnesses (subject to the Klcct 
committee's discretion); and a right of inter¬ 
vention which the select committee may at 
any stage grant to “ any person whose reputa¬ 
tion appears to be substantially in issue.*' It 
is further recommended that the select com¬ 
mittee should have power in appropriate cases 
to authorise payments out of public funds by 
way of legal aid. 

The general purpose of these recommenda¬ 
tions was to assimilate the procedure before 
the select committee of privileges to that 
which Parliament has provided for a tribunal 
pf inquiry under the act of 1921 (sec para¬ 
graph 183). Although the select committee on 
parliamentary privilege was not required to 
make recommendations on select committee 
practice generally, I would myself advocate 
the view that whenever the terms of reference 
of a select committee bring substantially and 
directly in issue the reputation of either a 
member or a stranger (as clearly docs the 
Nabarro committee), the same practice should 
obtain as is recommended for the select com¬ 
mittee of privileges.—^Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SWi S. G. Silkin 

Opus Dei 

Sir— At a time when it is difficult within 
Spain itself to see the wood for the trees, I 
was glad to see a clear explanation of the 
situation in your leading article of February 
1st. However, your references to the aims and 
activities of Opus Dei surprise me. As I am 
at present studying at the University of 
Navarre, which is run by the Opus Dei, I 
have first-hand information as to its nature 
and entirely spiritual aim. 

First, in your article you state tfiat "in 
thf Catholic hierarchy there is som 4 visible 
dilike of the Opus Dei movement.** I feel 
iiyi secessary to point out that Opus Dei as 
and all its members, always follow any 


indicati^ given by the hierarchy on matters 
intrinsiii^, to the teaching of the church; each 
membeii; of the asiociation subsequently acts 
as. he she wishes, along political lines, 

within wide maigin of liberty left them in 

this sph^fc as Catholic members of society. At 
a time men the hierarchy in Spain wishes to 
clarify ^e fact that, the state is responsible 
for solvitig its affairs, which are of a different 
order to ' mose of the church, your sugge^ion 
that it should be concerned that some minis¬ 
ters are anxious for Spain's early entry into 
the common market teems to me inopj^rtune, 
as well as confusing. Such a problem is to be 
solved by politiciaiui, whether or not- they 
belong to C^ua Dei. 

lire same can be said with reference to 
the following parag^ph of your account : 

“ The Falange . . , dislikes Opus Dei for its 
capitalist attitude. . . Such a generalisation 
implies that what may be the attitude of 
one or several individuals is that of Opus 
Dei as such. This is beyond doubt incorrect.— 
Yours faithfully, Eileen M. Johnson 

Pamplona, Spain 

Racial Polity 

Sir —The extent to which The Economist is 
prepared to push its multi-racial line really 
beggars the imagination. No newspaper I 
know, catering for a presumably intelligent 
audience, pu£cs its own value-judgment to 
quite the extent of The Econoniist. 

Doubtless, like all liberals, you would far. 
prefer to sec the oft-repeated will of the 
people of this country ignored, when it .fails 
to conform to woolly minded, left-wing 
sentimentality.—^Yours faithfully, 

London, EC4 D. R. Bramwell 

Redundanty Rebates 

Sir —In your article " Redundancy Rubbish 
(January 25th) you begged " progressive 
MPs of all parties ” to throw the Redundancy 
Rebates Bill out. 

It seems to have escaped your notice that 
on the last occasion (July 23, 1968) on which 
the Government sought leave of the House 
of Commons to raise contributions to the 
Redundancy Payments Fund I opposed the 
order, and together with my Liberal 
colleagues divided the House against the 
measure. I did so for almost precisely 
the same reasons as you stated in your article, 
and I concluded my speech on that occasion 
by pointing out that in just over two years 
contributions had gone up by 200 per cent 
for men and 250 per cent for women. I 
accepted that these figures were extremely 
difficult to forecast but nevertheless errors 
of this kind I felt were ridiculous. I went on : 

It would be monstrous if the House were to 
let pass so scandalous an example Of the 
rottenness of our machinery of government. 
We cannot pretend to preside over the 
nation's affairs if we are to base our decisions 
on errors of this magnitude. The under¬ 
secretary would have been better advised to 
have come to us with a bingo barrel than 
the forecast which he has given tonight. 

Unfortunately on that occasion the Conserva¬ 
tive opposition refused to ,voie >yith us and 
abstained. 

On the second reading of the Redundancy 
Rebates Bill I again repeated many of the 
arguments which I had already set out on 
previous occasions, and 1 made it quite clear 
in my speech that I intended to divide the 
House against the ‘new bill. ^ I called on 
Conservative members ^o do likewise, and I 
even quoted your article In' Iny efforts to 


persuade them. All I got for my pains was a 
charge of ’ off^Jal 

ConscivativCj 

came I wts again ^ly >y 

colleagues ^hik ij^party 
refused to vote.—Ypurs'fMtfctfulJly, 

House of Commons, SW 

Russians Technological Gap 

Sir —The " pool of technically qualified man¬ 
power** in the Soviet Union is substantially 
larger than your Business Brief (February 8ffi) 
appears to believe.., The .figures ,you cite 
from our OECD report (yoo,oob graduates 
out of a total of million) do not 

refer to all techhicaU^ qioaliM 
but solely to the^mimbet of por^s <whatiivt:r 
their subject)' engaged dh tesesreband 
development in i960. 

The USSR in fact had a total stock not of 
700,000 but of -as many', as 1,631,000 
engineers *’ (a term wWen includes most 
technological subjects) of graduate standard 
in 1965, greater than the ^^crican figure of 
li million technically qualified graduates 
which you quote. As for " technicians, ** the 
United States and Soviet definitions are so 
difficult to reconcile that we have not found 
it possible to make any comparison. —Yours 
faithfully, R. W. Davies 

Director, 
Centre for Russian 
and Ea-si European Studies 
University of Birmingham 

Rhodesia 

Sir —I have recently read the letter from 
Mr E. H. Mkudu on the subject of R.hodcsia 
(November i6t'h). Mr Mkudu complains that 
voters’ registration forms in the rural areas 
are only obtainable from district commis¬ 
sioners’ offices and police posts- and suggests 
this is done to hamper potential African 
voters. European voters have to do the same 
thing and as the form has to be completed 
in front of a responsible official the prospec¬ 
tive voter would have to go to the above- 
mentioned offices to register anyway. He 
further complains that the would-be voter has 
to fill in a complicated form. If he has 
attained the necessary educational qualifica¬ 
tions, the prospective voter should find no 
difficulty in doing this. 

The requirement to fill in the form in the 
presence of a designated official is to ensure 
that the applicant himself fills in the form 
himself. It,should b^ obvious that if it were 
not for this requireihent there would be no 
hindrance to an educated man filling the 
forms of large numbers of those not capable 
of doing so and even those who are totally 
illiterate. This requirement is clearly to 
prevent such corrupt practices. Even the 
British Government acknowledges the desira¬ 
bility of a qualified franchise in Rhodesia.— 
Yours faithfully, R. B. Pakenham 

For Director of Information 
Salisbury, Rhodesia 


Car Owners 

Sir—A re we to assume that from your leader 
"Give Us a Squeeze** (Febniary 15th) that 
before you can own a car in this country, 
income level m^t be above £1400, the better 
off half of yoiir income group ? What non¬ 
sense. Docti yc^ writer live in economic 
isolation and believe, like our leaders, that 
a motor car is a luxury ?—Yours faithfully, 
WeynhutH ' ^ ^ C. Kisraitki^r 
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Every Avis car 
comes with a 
free extra: 
Great 

car insurance. 


Here’s how it works 
For one basic rental fee, you get 
one new Vauxhall car With one 
basic glorious shine on its trim ex¬ 
terior And one basic meticulous 
clean-up job on its comfortable 
interior. 

Plus this extra-one big. fat, fancy 
insurance policy. Which includes 
unlimited coverage of public and 
passenger liability and unlimited 
coverage of property damage. 

In addition, Avis assumes respon¬ 
sibility for any fire and theft damage 
caused to the car. And collision 
damage in excess of £30. (For a 
small fee we'll even waive the £30) 
Furthermore, when it comes to 
insurance, Avis is not just broad¬ 
minded. We’re also abroad-minded 
As a truly international operation, we 
rent fine cars in countries all over 
Europe. And in each country, our 
cars are covered by outstanding In¬ 
surance protection. 


And when it comes to cars for 
business, we make it our business 
to offer you insurance packages 
especially designed for that kind of 
travel. (Call Mr. John Hambly at 
01-560 2258 and he'll fill you in on 
the details.) 

Now. in case you’re wondering 
why Avis offers such good insurance 
as a tree extra, it’s because we really 
think of It as a basic essential 
Which is exactly the way we want 
you to think of Avis. 

Avis rent a cac 



Avi.s R«nt a Ccir Ini’ A Worldwide Servir p of ITT 


origlhalstit holds as 

nunriher of copies she vreets Of e^ic^.(fri^^ t0jZ5}l 
pressed'the button'and^Jeft., '• -i. 

She's free to u|||||1etter, tidy ufi vBb iNl^ Oif 
enjoy a bite to eat. ' ' • ' . 

Meanwhiie/th'e 209 is turnihg out bright 
sharp, black on white copies from ail the originals, 
including halftones, coldurs or ballpoint ' 

3M'a unique Dual Speiiih^ Process Is absolutely dry^ 
There m jio messjif Hquhis^r powders. ; ^ ^ 

. Wfeh its eo^Nhadc feadi the 2CH94san even ' : 
copy a muitl*pageTepprt,(upto 25 Hy one single 
operation and then shut itself off. Wb^tini^ the 209 
with Auiiomatic Feed mtdcea big dlffeii^ce in 
your offideMt would improve all your copying. ; . 

And it wouldn't eat up precious clerical, time. 






The perfect fuel for Industry 
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North Sea Gas is already on stream in many Industries throughout 
the U.K. The advancing distribution network could pipe it into your 
area before you are prepared. So plan tomorrow's fuel programme 
today and be ready when North Sea Gas, Industry's newest fuel, 
arrives on your doorstep. 

Gas is clean, consistent and controllable, needs no storage space and 
represents today's finest fuel value—especially for those who make the 
most of Gas. 

Ask your local Area Gas Board to find out how to enjoy greater overall 
fuel economy plus all the added benefits that North Sea Gas can bring 
to YOUR Company. 

The Gas Council, 59 Bryanston Street, London W1A 2AZ. 
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Asmellisa 

mailcetiiig mix 


It’s not just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library > 
of fects, based on a continuous flow of 
data from research operations. 

We process, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information . 


on a national and international basis 
-motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
a success before they’re sold. 
PIHlIlj^ That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
many markets. 
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There’s more to an Armstrong ceiling than you think. 
It’s a splendid, uncluttered expanse that holds the 
most modern and sophisticated forms of flush-fit 
lighting. Uniquely beautiful. A status symbol in its 



own right. And, just as splendid, is the factthat 
it hushes noise, hides services, and is eay to 
install. So if what’s up now should come town, 
ask for Armstrong. Others do. World wiie! 



CEILING SYSTEMS BY (^)‘mstrong 

• Ceiling Systems Division, Woodgrange House, Woodgrange Avenue, Kenton, Middx. Tel: 01 - 907-0151 

Armstrong Cork International. S.A., 73 Avenue Franklin O. Roosevelt, Pans Be, FRANCE • Armstrong Cork International GmbH, 4 Du&eldorf 1, 
Postfach 1433, Kreuzstrasse 20, GERMANY • Armstrong Cork Company Limited, 24 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin 2. EIRE. 
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Costain has the man 
for the job 


Barry Na^on is just completing the con¬ 
struction ofl £5CX),000 bus garage in Leeds. 
It's a big jobforayoung man in his twenties, 
but Barry f«tton already has more than 
enough tecmical skill, varied experience 
and seif-conmenceto handle it. 

In war-tornNigeria he was one of the last 
men out of Pirt Harcourt, having seen his 
staff to safety ^d secured the Joinery Works. 
He was arreaed on three occasjons and 
finally escapecun a canoe. 

Previously h^had worked his way through 


apprenticeship and night school to become 
Costain's Unit Planning Engineer in the 
Midlands. 

Barry is one of the new breed of builders 
with both the strength of characler to get the 
best out of his men and the ability to handle 
such things as critical path planning and 
labour-cost control on a compjater. „ 

CostaIn Is proud of Barry and of the 
hundreds like him, working in 19 different 
countries round thg world. 

Many companies can acquire resources 

mCHARQ COtTAIN LIMr 


in plant arid even finance but a construction 
company is only as good as its people. 

Whether It's building, dredging, mining, 
civil engineering or property development. 
Costain.has the man for the job. 


), 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. LONDON, SE1 
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The Recovery in Vietnam 


The Americans have been holding their breath about Vietnam 
for a year ; they can now begin to let it out again. This week 
has seen the Vietnamese new year come and go, and it has 
turned out that the communists were unwilling or unable to 
repeat the great surprise attack they made against the cities 
last February. The scale of the fighting, as measured by 
the number of American casualties, has now been reduced 
to a level not very much below what it was in 1967 but 
spectacularly below what it was in the crisis months between 
February and August last year. It is a level that public 
opinion in the United States looks like being able to sustain 
for some time longer. It is also a level at which the military 
initiative lies with the Americans and their allies. This has 
produced a major change in the situation. Time, which a 
year ago many people thought to be working decisively 
against the Americans, is now working in thdr favour. They 
can keep it that way if they play their hand intelligently. 
The result is that President Nixon has been given a chance 
to end this grisly war on acceptable terms. 

This is the background against which Mr Nixon will be 
giving his instructions to Mr Cabot Lodge and the rest of 
the American negotiating team in Paris on March 2nd. It 
is now clear that the pessimists were wrong, and the hard- 
nosed realists were right, about the effect of last year’s 
communist offensive. The pessimists th/m ai^ed that, 
although the communists had failed to capture either the 
American garrison at Khe Sanh or a single South Vietnamese 
town, they had extended the area they controlled in the 
countryside, and they had made a lot of townspeople angry 
with the Americans because it was American firepower that 
did most of the damage in the street fighting. The report 
by. our special correspondent in Vietnam, which starts on 
page 21, makes it clear that both these fears were unjustified. 
First, it has turned out that even in Hu6—the city that was 
worst hit last February—it is the Victcong who have lost 
support as a result of the fighting. Second, the upshot of 
the bloody seven months that began in February was a deal 
by which the Americans called off the bombing of North 
Vietnam in return for the withdrawal across the borders of a 
substantial part of the North Vietnamese army in the south. 
This withdrawal, coming on top of the crippling casualties 
the Victcong suffered last year, has given the allies the edge 
against' the guerrillas. Whatever that curious word “ control ” 
means in the rural areas of Vietnam, the Saigon government 
now has more of it than it has had at any time since 1963. 


It is true that the communists did secure one thing by their 
1968 offensive. They demonstrated that they were too 
strong—and probably still are—to be prevented from holding 
some of the back-country parts of South Vietnam more or 
less for ever, and raising havoc in the more populated parts 
from time to time. They have thus made sure that the war 
cannot be ended without a settlement that requires their 
consent. It is also true that it is open to the North Vietnamese 
to challenge the allies’ present advantage by pushing their 
divisions back into the south. They will presumably do so, 
at some time or another, unless they are prevented by fear 
of the American reply or by a binding international agree¬ 
ment. Yet the fact remains that the balance struck last year 
has so far been unmistakably to the Americans’ advantage. 
The conventional remark about the fighting of 1968 is 
that it was a military victory for the Americans, but a psycho¬ 
logical defeat. It was not, because the collapse of morale 
that so many Americans suffered last year came from their 
assumption that their army had got the worst of it. If they 
were mistaken al)QUt that, and realise that they were, they 
will get their nerve back again. They are ^ready beginning 
to. This paper said last February that it was the battle that 
decided, not the snap judgments that people were psusing 
on the battle before it was half over, 

Of course, it will take a long time to convert this recovery 
in Vietnam into an agreement in Paris. President Nixon and 
Mr Cabot Lodge will have to be quite clear not only about the 
sort of agreement they arc trying to achieve at the end of the 
road, but also about the order in which they propose to 
tackle the negotiations. It is possible that Mr Johnson made 
an important tactical mistake last October when he decided 
to do his deal with the North Vietnamese on terms that 
admitted the Saigon government, and therefore the National 
Liberation Front as well, to the negotiating table in Paris. 
Mr Johnson was a tired and battered man by October, and 
he badly wanted some sort of agreement before the American 
election. Yet a number of people—including Mr Kissinger, 
who is now Mr Nixon’s chief foreign policy adviser—think 
it would have been better to have insisted on a purely 
bilateral American-North Vietnamese negotiation. The point 
is that tht present arrangement in Paris inevitably confuses 
the subject of North Vietnam’s intervention in the south 
(which led to the American intervention, and the ending of 
which would make it possible for the Americans to with¬ 
draw) with the quite different subject of a political settlement 
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inside South Vietnam, which can and should be worked out 
only by the South Vietnamese themselves. 

The consequence is now showing itself in the ritual weekly 
exchange of abuse among the Vietnamese in; Paris. Mr 
Cabot Lodge’s first priority will be to make suire that this 
empty duel of words,- which it is probably now ,too late to 
stop, will at least not prevent the holding of private meetings 
in the sort of secrecy that makes real discussion possible. 
It is likely that the first stage of these private meetings will 
be confined to the Americans and the North Vietnamese. 
After all, the first step to peace is the separation of the 
genuine civil war in the south from the external intervention 
that was begun by North V^ietnam and answered by the 
United States. It is only if there Ls an agreement about this 
that the United States will be able to start pulling any real 
numbers of men out of Vietnam. But even this first stage 
of the negotiations is likely to prove appallingly difficult. 
I'he Americans will want North Vietnam to remove from 
the south not only the rest of its regular army but also the 
large numbers of northerners who have been sent down to 
fill the gaps in the Vietcong’s ranks. This is a perfectly 
fair request. There would be hell to pay if the west Germans 
had sent a couple of hundred thousand men into east Ger¬ 
many to help an anti-communist insurrection there ; and 
what North Vietnam is doing differs from this in no important 
way. Yet the mind flinches at the difficulty of getting an 
agreement on this snake-pit of a subject. 

It might have been better if the Americans and the North 
Vietnamese could have got on with this first part of the argu¬ 
ment in bilateral privacy. But the two lots of South Vietnamese 
are there in Paris too ; and sooner or later they too are going to 
make their transition from slanging tr> serious talking. So Mr 
Cabot Lodge is liable to ha\’e to watch over twT) different 
sets of negotiations, coiintcled with each other but pro¬ 
ceeding on different time-schedules. It promises to be a 
negotiator’s nightmare. It is all the more important that he 
should keep in mind the various pos.sible outcomes that the 
second si‘t of talks—the ones between the Saigon government 
and the National Liberation Front—can lead to. 

There have never been more than five possible ways in 
which thi.s war might be w'ound up ; and two of these have 


now probably been ruled out. The two solutions that no 
longer seem to be on the cards are» first,, a defeat for fhe 
communbts so conclusive that the Sitr^vprs would retreat 
into the north or throw up tfieir hands; an4> second, a 
collapse of American morale so total lhat the Americans 
would walk out and let the Norths Vietnsuhese atnd the 
V^ietcong shoot their way into Saigon. The communists did just 
well enough in last yearns fighting to make the first seem 
highly unlikely, but they did not get within a mile of doing 
wtII enough to make the second possible. There remain three 
other possibilities, all of which require some degree of com¬ 
promise. In the order in which non-communists would prefer 
them, these three realistic possibilities are: (a) an agreement 
by which the rebels agree to accept the present government 
in Saigon, and in return are allowed to operate in one 
form or another as a legal opposition ; (b) an agreement by 
which the Liberation Front is allowed to have a say in the 
composition of the Saigon government, without t^dting any 
ministries for itself (the “ veto right ” solution) ; and (c) 
an agreement by which the Front would be given a number 
of ministries—but how many ? and how on eai^ wotltd the 
two sides co-operate ?—in a coalition in Saigon. 

These are the possibilities with which Mr Cabot Lodge 
will be juggling while he tries to work out an agreement that 
would remove the outsiders from South Vietnam, and keep 
them out. It is worth spelling them out because the past 
six months’ fighting has made it less likely that the eventual 
outcome will turn out to be as far down the list as most 
people expected last summer. It has always been extra¬ 
ordinarily hard to see how men who have spent the past ten 
years trying to kill each other could possibly settle down to 
work in cabinet together. The military recovery of the 
Americans and their allies has now deprived the case for a 
coalition of much of its urgency. The probability is that, if 
the war continues on its present course, President Nixon 
will be able to preside over a settlement that comes reasonably 
high up his country’s order of preference. It is a settlement 
that eluded Mr Johnson. One of Vietnam’s ironies is lhat 
Mr Johnson’s steadiness of purpose during the communist 
offensive a year ago may have done as much as anything 
to give the prize to his successor. 



The Gunmen of Zurich 

Brief and bloody war came to Zurich airport on Tuesday, leaving one 
young man dead in the snow, two badly bleeding, a jet shot 
with 66 bullet holes and the expectation of stern Israeli revenge 


This is the third attack that the Palestinian Arabs have made 
on an Israeli airliner in a year, and each time they have 
lipped the violent ante. Last July, they hijacked an airliner 
hound for Tel Aviv and, although the crew were jailed in 
Algiers for a month, the only violence was the cracking open 
of the captain’s head with a revolver butt to show the 
hijackers meant businc.ss. The next attack was in December, 
when a jet wa.s shot up on the ground at Athens, but the 
Arabs said they had intended only to disable the jet, and that 
the k|M^ uf a passenger wa.s an unpremeditated accident. 
BdUj^^tinie, at Zurich, they shot to kill, 
j^lwd got killed themselves instead ; this is the first time that 
Wl^Israelis have made the Arabs pay in blood for this par- 
Jn^ular sort of attack. Will it be the last ? No one can be 
surprised to discover that Israeli civil aircraft have been 
carrying guards armed with high calibre weapons ahd 
specific orders about how to use them. But when Arabs and 
Israelis are seen shooting it out in, of all places, neutral 


Switzerland, with machine guns, grenades and sticks of plastic 
explosive by them, the time has come to stop believing that 
the Arab guerrillas are a species of desert boy scout. In Zurich, 
they acted as a bloody menace to everyone. 

Israel will probably deal with them efficiently and violently ; 
the main question is how bloodily the business of retaliation 
will be done. For both sides have up to now observed a 
distinction of sorts between attacks on people and attacks on 
property. When the Egyptians sank an Israeli destroyer, the 
Israelis retaliated by burning a refinery. When the Arabs 
shot up the jet at Athens, the Israelis shot Up 13 aircraft 
at Beirut airport. No one was hurt. But this time the Arabs 
meant to kill: they put three bullets into the stomach and 
liver of one pilot and smashed the hand of the other before 
the Zurich fire service stopped them from doing more. Will 
the Israelis accept that the blood-debt has been paid by the 
young Arab shot dead on the runway, and take out the rest 
of their wrath on more Arab property ? Or does the warning 
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by the Israeli tran^ort minister about ** endangering the 
civil aviation of Arab countries ” mean something worse ? 

When Israel destroyed the 13 aircraft of Middle East 
Airlines and other operators at Beirut airport, the planes were 
replaced without too much difficulty. And apart from 
MEA, the other Arab airlines do not add up to much; 
perhaps 30 jets at most, scattered the length of North Africa. 
The best fleet is owned by Saudi Arabia ; Egypt’s national 
airline is probably not worth bothering about. Israel could 
conceivably shoot up Beirut airport again, but if the first 
attack did not hurt enough to make the Arab governments 
warn the Arab extremists to stop attacking Israeli jets, will 
a second one succeed any better ? 

The balance of power in the air is less in Israel’s favour 
than it was two years ago, during the six day war. This i.s not 
a question of the Egyptian air force becoming more efficient 
or less demoralised, or the Israel air force being handicapped 
by President dc Gaulle’s refusal to deliver the Myst^rc jets 
built for Israel in the Dassault factories. But those Arab 
countries which largely stayed out of the six-day fighting, 
and which take no overt part now in the current exchange 
of insults, have been overhauling their air forces and staffing 
them with imported Pakistani mercenaries and supporting 
corps of technicians. These mercenaries are a different 
proposition from the Middle East Arabs: better trained, 
better educated, better disciplined and better fighters. Many 
are based openly in Saudi Arabia, flying and maintaining 
British Lightning jets, but they could turn up in another Arab 
country w'henever the call came and if the cash were there. 
With the oil revenues of Kuwait (see page 63) and Saudi 
Arabia, the cash will be there. 

The signs are that the Zurich attack was planned and 
organised well in advance. Was it in fact planned by men 
who use these young Palestinians to see how far Israel can 
be goaded into massive retaliation and—incidentally—how 


much western liberalism will put up with ? The Arabs 
attack Israel’s eight big Boeing jets because they know these 
aircraft are of greater strategic importance to Israel than any 
of the Arab airlines’ planes are to Arab strategy. They arc 
the airlift by which Israel would get military supplies if an 
Arab blockade with Russian assistance were ever to get 
serious ; even now Israel probably uses the planes to fly in 
essential military spares. But the aircraft also carry civil 
passengers, and by attacking them at airports outside the 
Middle East the Arabs are hitting at the whole basis of civil 
aviation, w'hich is the right of free and safe passage through 
the air. Hence the Swiss government’s threat, for what it is 
worth, of diplomatic retaliation. Flying is dangerous enough, 
heaven knows, without lunatics making it more so. And 
there arc enough lunatics around without the Arabs adding 
to their nurhbers ; more than 15 civil aircraft are knowm to 
have been sabotaged by someone either in the air or on the 
ground in the past decade. 

It is the wilful policy of attacking civilians that must be 
stopped. Why should unarmed Swiss firemen have to grapple 
with machine-gun-carrying Arab toughs as part of their 
normal duty ? Why should airports have to bristle with 
police and passes, barriers, restrictions, magnetic gun detectors 
and all the apparatus of a police state to protect the millions 
of people who just want to fly without falling the victims of 
Palestinian politics ? Patriotism and Icfve of homeland arc 
old-fashioned virtues that still command respect, even from 
those who apparently no longer believe in them themselves. 
But not the way thfe Arabs arc now manipulating them. The 
Arab countries did not suffer the weight of western disapproval 
after the Algiers and Athens crimes. They should now be 
made to understand that they have allowed their extremists 
to put them firmly in the wrong. And not just western 
disapproval : do Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin like these new 
allies of theirs ? 



Living with Napoleon IV 

President de Gaulle believes that he is the ruler.of western Europe. It is 
time other Europeans found the courage to tell him the truth 


Somebody must politely inform General de Gaulle that he is 
president of France, not emperor of western Europe. That 
e.s.sentially is what the row over the Western European 
Union is about. Last week’s London meeting of six out of 
the seven WEU countries to discuss the Middle Eiist provoked 
not just irritation in Paris but an outburst of half-tnith 
that can only be explained by the theory that no common 
market country (least of all Germany) may take friendly steps 
towards Britain without President de Gaulle’s consent. The 
servants have been getting unruly below' stairs ; they w'ouldn’t 
listen to Nanny dc Lipkowski at Luxemburg on February 
6lh ; .so Master Debre must be sent to pul them sharply 
in their place ; and when that loo failed, the master of the 
house himself roared angrily from his study on Wednesday 
last. And very impressive it would be too, if the French 
president were indeed ma.stcr of Europe. He is not, in 
theory ; and he need not be in practice if other west European 
countries refuse to be intimidated. 

The Quai d’Orsay must be given its due. It is perfectly 
correct in arguing that the basic purpose of the discussion 
on the Middle East was nothing much to do with thc 
Middle Ea.st. The six countries concerned agreed at the 
Luxemburg meeting of the WEU on February 6th that, 
before taking decisions, they would hold preliminary discus¬ 
sions on important foreign policy Issues (without committing 


themselves to reaching any concrete agreements, let alone 
acting on them). M. Jean dc Lipkowski, holding the fort 
for M. Debre (busy chatting up General Franco), disagreed. 
Mr Stewart promptly invited the ambassadors of the WEU 
countries in London to discuss the Middle East, as a first 
concrete step in this intra-European consultation. M. dc 
Lipkowski protested again, and the French, amid protests 
of increasing stridency, duly failed on February 14th to 
turn up. 

The French argue that the London meeting was not a 
WEU meeting at all since, according to the WEI* treaty, 
they said, the council of WEU cannot validly meet against 
the will of one of its members.” This statement Is fiction : 
the treaty says in the plainest English, or French, that “ at 
the request of any of the high contracting pknies, the council 
shall be immediately convened ” so that the members can 
consult on any situation that may threaten peace or economic 
stability. No one can doubt that that definition covers the 
Middle East ; and the French official argument that the 
Middle East had already been the subject of a wide exchange 
of views at Luxemburg is hardly strengthened by the state¬ 
ment, from the same source, but in a different context, that 
only M. de Lipkowski on that occasion had set out his 
views at length. The rule of unanimity, with which French 
statements have made much play, while carefully avoiding 
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textual quotation, indeed figures in the tttaty—but in 
connection with decisions taken by the (Council, not 
with the question of whether it shall meet. As usual, 
Paris is inventing its own rules and then abusing others 
for not obeying them. 

Yet neither diplomatic tone nor constitutional niceties arc 
near the heart of this dispute. Last week’s meeting was 
strictly and obviously in accordance with the WEU statutes. 
But the “ threat to peace ” or “ to economic stability ” 
clause, which seems to be intended for exceptional meetings, 
could hardly be stretched to cover some topics one might 
wish to discuss ; even if, as the Belgians have rightly pointed 
out, answering another Quai d’Orsay invention, it was never 
intended to discuss Britain’s common market application in 
this forum. And the treaty is much vaguer about the 
routine business of WEU (and Whitehall is not really 
strengthening its case by claiming, after the event, that the 
Middle East meeting was a routine one, when it patently was 
not). All the treaty says is that the council “shall be so 
organised as to be able to exercise its functions continuously.” 
The varying national interpretations of these words will be 
subordinate to the real issue : the readiness of west European 
countries to accept, or defy, a French veto on collective 
political consultation in Europe. It is intolerable that even the 
trivial step towards European unity agreed to at Luxemburg 
should be held subject to the veto of one man whose fine 
words about creating a “ European Europe ” have been 
only matched, since 1962, by his efforts to frustrate any 
such thing. 

Yes, but what do they think in Bonn ? The French will 
be making every effort before Herr Kiesinger’s mid-March 
visit to Palis to ensure that the under-footman expresses 
suitable remorse and promises that it won’t happen again. 
Herr Kiesinger had only to give the matter his attention on 
Tuesday to go halfway to giving them satisfaction ; and, if 
anything clear emerges from the grotesque muddle of German 
statements and counter-statements that followed, it is that he 
has succumbed at once to the natural temptation to seek a 
compromise half way between the timid advance made at 
Luxemburg and the ferocious counter-stroke from Paris. The 
Germans no longer have quite the unqualified respect for 
President de Gaulle’s opinions that they once had : the gold 
crisis, the student crisis, the franc crisis and various other 
irritations have seen to that. But they are not ready to face 
the risk that in a fit of pique he might break the common 
market up, or take some other step hostile to their interests. 

Mr Wilson’s visit to Bonn showed that Britain has not 
much to offer against these gaullist threats.. The joint British- 
Dutch-German gas centrifuge scheme to provide nuclear 
fuel may go ahead (and Whitehall would have been exceed¬ 
ingly unwise if it had accepted what are basically unsound 
arguments about the dangers of nuclear proliferation in this 
scheme). The joint British-French-German airbus scheme 
.seems likely to founder on British objections that the result 
would not find an adequate market—and the fact that 
Lufthansa Is one of the markets it probably would not find 
will not convince the Germans, after the Eldo affair, that 
this is not another case, as they see it, of Britain talking big 
about joint technology but acting small. The German public 
has not had the sobering experience of a Concorde in its 
tax demands. 

The Gerinan reaction to French threats is already weak ; 
and German insistence on. a “pragmatic” approach to 
co-operation between continental countries and Britain, ^nd 
on the suitability of the WEU, specifically, as a political 
forum, shows the way to complete retreat In' “ pragmatic ” 
the Germans include the distant, vetoable, prospect of extra- 
EEC technological co-operation which Paris has permitted 
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the EEC’s “ Mar6chal committee ” ; and the proposed 
commercial arrangements •for mutual tariff-cutting. Few 
people outside Bonn believe the latter can be steered past 
both the French insistence that they must not be specifically 
linked to future British membership of the common market 
and the rules of Gatt, which (fully backed by the United 
States) would insist that they must. If the French condescend 
to reappear in the WEU provided it sticks rigidly to their 
agenda, the Germans will be tempted to concentrate on these 
other vague prospects and let f^litical consultation take a 
back seat. 

The right answer would be the reverse: to use WEU 
while it can be used and, if the French insist on making 
it unusable, then to carry on consultation outside it. It 
is here that the British (jovemment may have reason to 
regret that it has no other vision to offer of a political 
Europe. Mr Wilson and Herr Kiesinger agreed in Bonn 
to work out with other interested governments ways 
of giving “ a new impetus to the political unity of 
Europe.” But they evidently did not know then what they 
envisaged ; and when Mr Wilson, under questioning, replied 
that “ there won’t be any real move towards political unity 
as long as Europe is divided economically,” though he may 
have been realistic he was also being discouraging. Unless 
some counter-attraction is held out against the gaullist offer 
of doing nothing and letting local nationalisms ride, by the 
normal process of politics the result is going to be something 
much nearer President de Gaulle’s ideas than any others. 

The counter-attraction could have been that vision of a 
federal Europe which the British Government, before the 
Luxemburg meeting, was so keen to deny it held. This 
idea has no great political appeal in Britain. But it embodies 
the main driving force that has made such a “ Europe ” 
as yet exists ; and the greatest single claim the British have 
to join an economic community which can, for some time, 
survive the American challenge without them. There are no 
overwhelmingly immediate commercial reasons for EEC 
citizens to want the British in their ranks, but there is an 
ovcrw'helmingly political argument which is widely felt, in 
France as elsewhere. Should it simply be thrown away ? 

The risk now is that the violence of French reactions will 
turn European attention to healing the breach, thereby 
retreating even from the timidities of Luxemburg, instead of 
pushing forward beyond them. It may strengthen those who 
argue—mainly but not wholly on the far right, in both 
France and Britain—that the only road ahead is one of Anglo- 
French reconciliation on the Franco-German model of 
1962-63. This idea sounds futile: one has only to observe 
how gaullist arguments for excluding Britain from the EEC 
have been rehashed over the years, up to the present assertion 
that any enlargement of the community is, as such, undesir¬ 
able. Is this systematic hostility going to change because 
somebody in London is ready to petition for a conversation 
d deux on the basis that the second boot-boy promises to be 
a good lad ? 

Conceivably. But then docs British policy want to create 
what could be labelled a Eurppe of nation-states but which 
might be more truly described as a collection of eventual 
American satrapies ? If not, there is one sensible policy for 
pro-Europeans: to push on, belatedly, where it is possible, 
towards the unity that could have been had for the asking 
13 years ago. This will require much more thought and 
working out and popular education in Britain than it has 
ever had in the fitful efforts to sell the cause in the past. 
It is flatly against the instincts of most influential British 
politicians, even the pro-European ones. But any other way 
of getting into Europe looks even more uncertain. Napoleon 
IV will not meet his Sedan if the field is left to him. 
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Mr Healey's Gamble 

If Mr Healey's way of getting recruits for Britain's diminishing armed 
forces doesn't work, then someone, sometime is going to have 
to take a really tough decision—for once 


It is one thing to preside, as Mr Denis Healey does, over 
the rundown of Britain’s armed forces, defining and redefining 
their size and their conunitments with every lurch in Britain’s 
balance of payments. It is quite another to go into^ shrinking 
market for labour to drum up enough recruits to fulfil these 
commitments, contracting though they are. The withdrawal 
from the Indian Ocean has created the impression that the 
armed services are an unadventurous and declining industry. 
Keeping the pay of the forces within the norm of the 
Government’s incomes policy while wage rates in industry 
have ripped ahead has reinforced that impression. Mr Healey 
has told the armed forces to turn their backs on their history 
and to turn their faces towards Eun^. But so far he has 
failed to convince enough would-be recruits that they have 
a rewarding, worthwhile job to do in the garrison towns 
of Britain and the north German plain. 

Now he is having another go at this task. First, the 
brisker, tougher tone about the growth in Russia’s military 
strength that has appeared in his recent i^eeches in Europe 
is echoed in this week’s defence white paper (Cmnd 3927), 
even though it contains very little that is specifically new— 
apart from the decision to keep the Z reservists on call for 
another five years. Secondly, though the white paper remains 
silent on the subject, the aimy is on the point of extending 
the option of three years’ enlistment (in addition to the six 
and nine years’ engagements) from the Brigade of Guards 
to the fighting arms of the army as a whole. 

So Mr Healey and his men are sticking to their guns ; 
Britain’s defence policy will continue to pivot on regular, 
volunteer forces. After the withdiiawal from the Indian 
Ocean, the aim is to have about 340,000 men and women 
in the armed services (compared with the current figure of 
just under 400,000). Even with the improved rate of 
re-engagement in all three services, this implies that in the 
mid-1970s the annual intake of recruits will have to be 
about 35,000, for over 40,000 men and women leave the 
services each year. For 1968, this target implied that 38,000 
recruits were needed. In fact, only 28,000 joined up, with 
all three services securing less thsm 75 per cent of their 
requirements. Alarmingly, the biggek failures are to be found 
in recruiting mechanics for the ^F, seamen for the Royal 
Navy and infantry, tank crews and gunners for the army. 

The decline first began in 1966 and, true to experience, 
has not been affected by changes in the unemployment rate. 
From the beginning of 1967, indeed, the rot in recruiting 
got worse as each month passed. Only in the last couple 
of months has the steeply falling curve begun to flatten out 
—and then at such a totally inadequate level that the forces 
will need to recruit something like 45,000 men this year 
in order to be on course for the “steady state” level of 
340,000 by the end of 1972. Unless recruiting is jacked 
up, it is conceivable that the services could then fall short 
of this level by as many as 40,000 men, or 12^ per cent. 

That would be a disaster. It would kick a hole both in 
Mr Healey’s own policy of concentrating upon Europe and 
in Mr Edward Heath’s policy of leaving some British troops 
cast of Suez (even if they are only training local trooi^) 
in the 1970s. It would make nonsense of Mr Enoch Powell’s 
argument for a bigger army unless he is prepared to advocate 
conscription, and it would ruin any hopes of Britain making 
a contribution to the bigger mobile task force that Nato needs. 


Something has to be done quickly. Mr Hci^ey is seeking 
the way out through the offer of a three years’ engagement 
for the army. It may just work. But in continuing to 
put their faith in volunteers, the army and Mr Healey are 
taking a gamble. It is not a gamble on training and standards 
of efficiency. The fighting arms to which the sliort-service 
men will go will have plenty of time to turn them into good 
soldiers (though not into such all-rounders as the longer- 
serving volunteers are). The gamble lies elsewhere. Short- 
service enlistment may encourage recruits to shun m or 
nine years’ engagements. After three years they may be 
disenchanted with the army and leave. That would add to 
the number of trained reserves on call in this country. But 
it would shorten the average length of service below its 
current ten years’ stretch. That, in turn, could be made 
good only by stepping up the recruiting rate still further. 

The army is thus gambling not simply that short-service 
enlistment will bring more men into its ranks but that, 
having once got them there, it will be able to hold them 
for more than three yeans. That means, first, that the army 
and its political bosses will have to demonstrate more clearly 
than they have done up to now to the servicemen that they 
have a serious job to do. Second, it may well require some 
improvement in the conditions of service (on such matters 
as housing, the provision of separate rooms for junior NCOs, 
greater freedom to marry and so on). Third, it will almost 
certainly mean that the bait of higher pay for proficiency, 
or promotion or training for a skilled trade will have to be 
dangled before the men who are thinking of re-engaging. 

But, in the end, the success of this scheme will turn on 
pay, just as recruiting for the navy and the RAF will. The 
Prices and Incomes Board is studying the matter at the 
moment. It should start from the point that in the period 
covered by the armed forces’ last pay award wage rates in 
civil industry "rose more than twice as quickly. To get 
back on level terms with industry, forces’ pay would have 
to go up by something like 10 per cent this summer. That 
would cost nearly £50 million a year, which, with a ceiling 
on defence spending, would have to be found from economics 
elsewhere. That is not impossible. But such an award could 
be said to make a monkey out of the Government’s incomes 
policy. So Mr Healey may have another fight in the cabinet 
on his hands. 

But already he seems to be fully aware that short-service 
enlistment will not solve the problem without a decent pay 
increase, for the white paper says firmly: 

It is essential to attract and keep sufficient men of the right 
calibre. This means that Che housing conditions and pay* of 
the forces must be comparable with what could be got in 
outside employment and that there should be due recognition 
of the particularly exacting standards and mobile way of 
life required of the serviceman in his professional activities. 

By that the civil service means “ pay up or else.” The next 
12 months will show whether short-service enlistment, coupled 
with higher pay, will do the trick. 

If in a year from now, recruiting is falling short of its 
required level by, say, 20 per cent, die gamble will be seen 
to have failed. Then, possibly, only one iffiot in the volunteer 
locker will be left: ffie creation of a system,where a service¬ 
man after, say, three years in the forces, could give notice 
to quit but where he would be encouraged to stay on by 
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the offer of a bounty that grew with his length o( service. 
The other options would be much more difficult to contrive: 
either Britain would have to cut its defence commitments 
still further (by, say, withdrawing another brigade from 


BAOR) or its politicians would have to start thinking about 
the unthinkable, the introductidn of selective service con¬ 
scription. That could be the unwanted baby that Mr Healey 
will eventu^ly dump in the Tories’ lap. 



So China Won't Talk 

Its foreign minister, Chen Yi, is in trouble, and it couldn't think 
of anything to say to the Americans anyway 


The Chinese could easily have gone on with the charade 
of talking at the Americans in Warsaw. They have done 
so often enough before— 134 times since 1955—and in periods 
of greater tension than the present. It would not even have 
been strictly necessary for them to work out an articulated 
policy ; they have managed before with brief standard slogans. 
China blamed its sudden cancellation on Tuesday of the talks 
due to start on Thursday on ** the current anti-China atmos¬ 
phere . . . solely created by the American government.” A 
gloss by a Chinese official in Warsaw explained that this 
referred to the alleged American part in the defection of 
China’s chaig^^ d’affaires in Holland last month ; and the 
Hungarian news agency, before the announcement from 
Peking, said that the talks had already been overshadowed ” 
by the defection of China’s man in The Hague. 

If the defection of Liao Ho-shu did have anything to do 
with China’s eleventh-hour boycott, it was probably because 
of its impact on foreign policy-makers in Peking who were 
already shaiply divided. One interpretation of events is 
that advocates of a hard anti-American line used the defection 
to persuade their opponents that it was useless to talk to 
the Americans at this point ; another is that the divisions 
over how to deal with the Americans became so acute that 
the decision-makers chose the path of least resistance and 
opted out. 

China’s foreign policy has been digging and zagging 
erratically since last November, when the Chinese finally 
accepted repeated American offers to resume the suspended 
Warsaw talks. The remarkable aspect of the Chinese accept¬ 
ance note was not the agreement to talk in itself, but its 
reference to “ peaceful coexistence.” The last time this 
term had appeared in a Sino-American discourse was four 
years ago when the foreign minister, Chen Yi, dismissed it 
as impossible. But this time the Chinese were proposing 
a treaty based on the five principles of peaceful coexbtence 
of the Bandung era. The treaty was made contingent on an 
American withdrawal from the Taiwan straits, which meant 
that it was bound to be stillborn. Still, it was a significant 
change from Peking’s usual polemics. 

Soon after China and the United States had agreed to 
meet in Warsaw on February 20th Peking went into some¬ 
thing of a coma on foreign affairs. Last December almost 
no pronouncements on foreign subjects were emitted from 
China. This unusually long silence was broken last month 
by a long barrage of propaganda attacks on the United States, 
first on President Johnson and then on President Nixon, as 
devils in different clothing. The anti-American tirades died 
down some days before Tuesday’s announcement cancelling 
Thursday’s talks. But the gap was filled by action last 
weekend when Chinese junl^ captured 15 yachtsmen, 
including four Americans and two young half-American girls, 
who were sailing from Hongkong to Macao (see page 37). 

What this pattern of hard line, soft line, no line, hard line 
seems to suggest is that November’s acceptance note was an 
aberration. The coexistence" treaty has never been mentioned 


again and it may be that its author has been suppressed with 
it. A likely candidate for this role is the man who denounced 
coexistence four years ago but retains a reputation for 
being one of China’s most realistic and worldly wise politicians. 
This is Chen Yi, the foreign minister, who has been under 
attack during most of the cultural revolution. His replies 
to his Red Guard critics make him sound endearingly frank 
to outriders but probably dangerously independent to his 
colleagues. Chen is now reported to be under attack again 
and possibly the skids are finally under him. His foreign 
ministry remains in the state of chaotic upheaval in which 
it has wallowed for the past two years. Both of these may 
be important factors in the decision to withdraw from 
Warsaw. Along with Liao Ho-shu’s defection, they may 
also explain China’s failure to send its ambassadors back to 
their overseas posts as expected last month. 

China is clearly in no condition to negotiate seriously 
with the Americans. And was there much to talk about ? The 
Americans’ new Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, expressing 
his regret at the cancellation of the talks, said that the 
Americans had intended to make “ constructive suggestions.” 
These included an exchange of news reporters, scholars, 
scientists and scientific information and “the regularisation 
of postal and telecommunications problems.” The United 
States was also willing to consider an agreement on peaceful 
coexistence “consistent with our treaty obligations in the 
area” ; which is to say, nothing doing on Taiwan and 
the Seventh Fleet. 

Mr Rogers’s proposals are all perfectly sensible and well 
intended, but they would not have seduced a single Chinese. 
The Chinese arc not interested in having Harvard boys 
study their ancient temples, and they certainly are not so 
anxious to get an American defector or two that they would 
expose China to a horde of what they would regard as 
marauding spies in journalistic sheep’s clothes. They might 
like to get into the United Nations, but Prerident Nixon 
has unfortunately foreclosed this option in his only statement 
on China so far. The big prize the Chinese are really 
after is Taiwan, which is not likely to be bargained away at 
Warsaw. 

This does not mean that the Chinese sec no value at all 
in talking to the Americans. Evidently they consider it 
important for their self-esteem and self-protection to keep 
a direct line open to the leading superpower. Perhaps 
serious talks must wait until after the deaths of both Mao 
Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek. But in the meantime Warsaw 
will be there, and Chinese will be back some time. As 
things stand between them and the Russians, it is as much 
in their interest to keep their American options open as it 
is in America’s to remember that a new policy towards 
^China might pay dividends one day. If this is going to 
be a three-superpower woild, and if Russia is going to 
relapse into prc^Khrushchev illiberalism, China and the 
United States may find more in common in the 1970s 
than they have done at any time since 1949. 
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If using BEA Cai^ 
is a last minute decision, 
v^iiy did Claiks dedde 
two years ago? 



“Once one has made the nurketii^ plan then the 
servicing element follows from it. That's why we use 
BEA Cargo on a planned basis to maintain our 
stock levels in Scandinavia, Switzerland and Germany. 

France we supply exclusively through BEA Cargo. 
Our customers place their repeat orders by phone and 
we fly out suppues immediately. Our customers 
never miss a sme and we maximise our profits.** 

ALTSTER MILROY, EUROPEAN MARKETING MANAGER, CLARKS OVERSEAS SHOES LTD. 


Mr. Milroy is only one of many who have exploded the myths of air cargo. 
Exporters and Importers find the regularity, speed, frequency and 'big load' 
capacity of the AYgosy saves them a lot more than they ever imagined. Air 
Cargo could save you a great deal of money, so why not look into it ? Write to 
BEA's International Cargo Advisory Bureau (ICAB) who will give you expert, 
free advice on any aspect of air cargo— especially cost effectiveness. You'll also 
receive a FREE booklet on "Cost effectiveness through Air Age Marketing." 
BEA. West London AirTerminal. Cromwell Rd. SW7.Tel:0Y-3704255 Ext. 2463. 
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How to succeed 
in DUsseldoif. 


Dusseldorf is the heart of German business. 

And our new Inter* Continental is right in the heart of Dusseldorf. 

Seconds from any action you might be involved in. And just minutes from 
the airport. 

The Inter*Continental Dusseldorf, like all Inter*Continentals, Is totally geared to 
make things happen for you. With little things like seeing to it that you get messages. 

And big things like our Internationally famous knack for setting up banquets and 
press conferences and sales conventions. 

A gourmet restaurant right on the roof. Endless hot water to make you feel like a 
million. An enclosed pool to make you feel like a millionaire. A mattress that makes 
you feel at fiome. And wall to wall smiles, even if you aren't a millionaire. 

If Dusseldorf means business to you, the 
Inter •Continental can help it happen. And it's happening 
right now. 

Ask your travel agent. • 

A A INTER* CONTINENTAL 
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VIETNAM 



The South Vietnamese start to pull their weight again 


The smell of defeat 
begins to blow away 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN VIETNAM 


Standing in an American encampment on 
thr edge of the Cambodian jungle, the 
reporter has a keen sense of deja vu. The 
helicopters whirr above the trees in an 
endless cavalcade, the 155s pound away, 
almost perfunctorily, bruising the ear¬ 
drums and hitting God-knows-what. There 
is the same lumlxrsome paraphernalia of 
war, the same awesome intractability of 
the terrain, the same invisibility of the 
enemy. Perhaps worst of all, the jargon 
of war is the same, apparently inviolable. 
Sure, the enemy i.s “ really hurting ” (how 
greatly American credibility would be 
enhanced if this phrase were banned from 
the military vocabulary) ; he's gone back 
to his lair to lick his wounds, and if he 
wants to come out in the open he knows 
what's waiting for him. It is like a w^ 
experiment with time ; one has stood in 
this very patch of jungle, two years pre¬ 
viously, and heard it all before. Units have 
come and gone, and their replacements 
have come and gone ; but the story 
remains the same. • 

Appraising the state of Vietnam 
accurately is essentially an exercise in 
distinguishing illusion from reality. All the 
parties, the communists, the Americans 
and the South Vietnamese, have done 


their damnedest to peddle illusions, some; 
times deceiving the world, often deceiv¬ 
ing only themselves. After a return visit 
to the Cambodian border jungle, it is 
tempting to swallow the fashionable 
assumption that American military claims 
are so much boloney. To do so would be 
unwise. The reality is that despite the 
strength of the enemy foothold in certain 
areas (such as Tay Ninh province, des¬ 
cribed above) the Americans and their 
allies are more firmly in control of the 
country than they have ever been before. 
Quietly and imperceptibly the war of the 
**main forces" has bran transformed 
radically in the Americans’ favour in the 
past nine months ; and the world has 
barely noted it. 

Ironically, the turning-point was last 
year's communist offensive at Tet—the 
event which was meant to proclaim to 
the world the invincibility of the Vietcong. 
In propaganda terms, Tet was a spectac¬ 
ular triumph, and Hanoi no doubt is 
more than satisfied with the results ; in 
military terms, it was an almost total 
fiasco. Not a single provincial capital was 
captured (though Hu£ was in Vietcong 
hands for more than three weeks) ; the 
Saigon government did not collapse 


under the onslaught; and there was not 
the faintest semblance of the popular 
uprising the communists had hoped for. 
At the end of the fighting the communists 
had lost about 30,000 men. Further, by 
the ruthlessness of their tactics in the 
towns which they temporarily seized— 
and in brass tacks this meant the whole¬ 
sale butchering of a few thousand inno¬ 
cent people, particularly in Hue—they 
alienated sizeable numbers of people who 
might conceivably have been won over to 
their side. 

All this is old hat ; but it Rf^eds to 
be restated, if only to dispel the lingering 
misconceptions which prevail in western 
minds about what actually happened 
exactly a year ago--^misconceptions due 
in no small measure to the superficial 
and distorted coverage of certain tele¬ 
vision networks, one of whose luminaries 
portrayed the communists' onslaught as a 
gallant revolt by “ 300 brave men of the 
Vietcong.” When an audience of ten 
million is served up with this sort of thing 
it is little wonder that the Americans 
complain that, on Vietnam, British public 
opinion is misinformed. 

It is also too easily forgotten that after 
the Tet attack the communist forces 
withdrew to their bases and regrouped ; 
they then attempted similar offensives, 
though not on the same scale, in May- 
June and August. These were equally 
unsuccessful, and again the Vietcong took 
a heavy battering. The total communist 
losses for 1969 were in the region of 
100,000 men. 

By September, the open warfare was 
swinging markedly in the Americans’ 
favour ; allied forces were moving out 
into areas long held by the Vietcong and 
“ planting the flag.” Out of sheer military 
necessity, the Hanoi government steadily 
withdrew a considerable proportion of its 
troops, especially from I Corps area (the 
five most northerly provinces of South 
Vietnam) in which at one time there had 
been no fewer than nine North 
Vietnamese divisions. The equivalent of 
three divisions limped back to North 
Vietnam itself or to the communist 
sanctuaries in Laos. Meanwhile, the 
bombing of North Vielnam was l)eing 
maintained at a relentless tempo. 
Significantly, this was when Hanoi began 
to indicate its interest in entering into 
" substantive ” peace negotiations ; and 
there followed in October and November 
the tortuous sequence of diplomatic 
manoeuvres which led to the present 
phase of " two-sided but four-elemented " 
peace negotiations in Paris. 

This is the broad picture, necessarily 
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over-simplified. The rest of the world 
tends to assume that the Johnson Admini¬ 
stration felt compelled to sue for peace 
because it had concluded that the Viet- 
cong were invincible, and because 
American public opinion had grown tired 
of the war. The opinion of Americans (and 
other people) in Vietnam itself is very 
different, and may be nearer the mark. As 
they .see it, it was the North Vietnamese 
who were desperate for peace—or at least 
a respite—because the communist forces 
had taken such a mauling in the field and 
North Vietnamese industry and installa¬ 
tions had taken such a battering from the 
air. It might even l)e that Hanoi wa.s 
bombed to the conference-table after all. 

But the fighting still goes on, despite 
the peace talks and the Americans’ 
exaggerated claim to have already won 
the main-force war ; and it is still a pretty 
bloody affair. Getting on for 200 Ameri¬ 
cans are being killed each week ; South 
Vietnamese casualties are even higher. 
For psychological reasons the communists 
are almost certain to attempt one more 
offensive, timed no doubt to secure the 
maximum political advantage. 

Their regular formations—and in Viet¬ 
nam this is always a relative term, for it 
is often meaningless to talk about divisions 
in the style of European strategy—are 
now mainly concentrated in two areas : in 
the three most southerly provinces of I 
Corps, particularly Quang-Nam ; and in 
Tay-Ninh and other provinces cJose to the 
communist base camps in Cambodia. The 
northern concentration poses a threat to 
the American base at Da Nang ; the 
forces in the Cambodian border provinces 
pose a threat to Saigon, which is only 60 
miles away, and to Tay Ninh city itself. 
(There is now speculation that the Viet- 
cong want to seize Tay Ninh, in order 
to make it the capital of their alternative 
government. If so, their sights have 
come down. Two years ago, they envisaged 
Saigon or Hue as the capital of a Viet- 
cong-controlled regime.) 

In the northern region, the Americans 
are confident that they can contain the 
threat to Da Nang but—in apparent con¬ 
tradiction of the claim that the war is 
already fully won—do not expect the war 
to fade away. ITie last three months have 
seen a succession of relatively large-scale 
operations, many of them battalion-size, 
to harry the enemy, cut his supplies and 
kill or capture the Vietcong’s political 
officials. The morale of the Anjerican and 
South Vietnamese forces is high, because 
they have virtually cleared the commun¬ 
ists out of Q'^ang-Tri and Thua-Thien, 
the two provinces closest to the demilitar¬ 
ised zone. True, Khe Sanh was evacuated 
(why, one wonders, skimming over it in 
a helicopter, did the Americans ever get 
dug in there anyway ?), but the military 
convoys roll along route 9 with an ease 
and fluency unthinkable 1 2 months 
ago ; and dotted around the hilkx'ks 
adjacent to Khe Sanh arc units' of the 
American ;)rd marine division, controlling 
the trails and passes more effectively than 
they did from Khe Sanh a year ago. In 
an operation begun towards the end of 



last year, they claim to have captured 
45,000 enemy weapons. This may belie 
the claim of General Lam, the ebullient 
South Vietnamese commander of the I 
Corps area, that Quang-Tri is fully paci¬ 
fied ; but at least the situation is infinitely 
better than h was. Which, one fears, must 
always be the criterion in Vietnam. 

In the III Corps area, which includes 
Tay Ninh on the west and Saigon in 
the east, the military operations are 
similar but the overall picture more con- 
fu.sed. I'he communists have four divisions 
in the area—two of them North Viet¬ 
namese regulars, two of them supposedly 
indigenous Vietcong but three-quarters 
composed of North Vietnamese replace¬ 
ments. (It is a significant commentary on 
the way the war has gone over the past 
year tliat this is the pattern throughout 
the whole country. Over the past two 
years North Vietnam has had to send in 
more and more men to replace the indi¬ 
genous southerners who have either been 
killed, captured or wounded or haye 
deserted to the government side. The 
Vietcong’s claim to be a popular and 
southern-based movement is thus less 
credible than ever.) 

The jungle areas around the Cambo¬ 
dian border will always be Vietcong 
territory, and it is hard to see the 
Americans making much progress there ; 
at bottom this does not greatly matter. 
The trouble is that, de^ite all the relent¬ 
less surveillance and the massive apparatus 
of interdiction, supplies keep Altering 
through by road or river from the base 
camps in Cambodia to Vietcong nerve 
centres in and around Saigon. The 
Americans and the South Vietnamese 
have stepped up the naval war, which is 
quite a booming concern (indeed, 
American naval officers say they have so 
much to do that they need more men). 
I'his is another indfeation of the way the 
allies are on the offensive. But it is hard 
to escape the impression that the 
Americans have no exact idea of the 


extent of the infiltration, both of men and 
war material. 

South W s Saigon lies the area which, 
though not so much in the headlines, 
may prove to be the key to the fate of 
the country—the Mekong Delta. With its 
teeming people—it contains more than a 
third of the whole population of South 
Vietnam—huddled in hamlets along the 
criss-crossing waterways, it does not lend 
itself to big-unit warfare. The Americans 
have only one brigade in this IV Corps 
re|^n, and there are virtually no Nbrth 
Vietnamese regulars. It is straight con¬ 
frontation between local communists and 
non-communists, and in military teniM it 
is hard to say who is winning. The most 
encouraging feature from the American 
point of view is that in the past six 
months the number of “ raliiers ” (Viet¬ 
cong who come over to the government 
side) has been higher than ever More ; 
whether this is a trend or a temporary 
phenomenon, partly in reaction to the 
failure of Vietcong offensives of the past 
year, nobody can say. 

Still to worry about 

So through much of Vietnam the picture 
as a whole is better ; better than the 
world imagines it to be, better than it was 
two years ago when this correspondent 
visited these areas, and better than it was 
12 months ago when the Tet offensive 
was at its height. The question is whether 
it has improved sufficiently, in a contest 
which is becoming increasingly a race 
against time. In any ca.se, it would be a 
mistake to make too much of the niain- 
force war ; for tliis does not give the 
true feel of the country, and the side 
that wins the main-force war will not 
necessarily be the arbiter of the country’s 
destiny. And even in the military field 
there are still disturbing factors which 
should cause the Americans to temper 
their optimism. 

One is the w'hole question of the Laos 
and Cambodia sanctuaries. It is an index 
of the extraordinary fashion in which 
double standards are applied by outside 
observers in judging this war that, 
whenever American soldiers or sailors 
stray into Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk and 
his friends indignantly protest, while 
for years the Vietcong have been freely 
infringing Cambodian neutrality by 
installing large base-camps and using 
Cambodian routes to supply the commun¬ 
ist forces in South Vietnam. The issue 
poses strategic questions. So long as the 
communists are .able to re-group and 
build up their strength on qeutral terri¬ 
tory, immuiie from attack, there is a 
possibility that the balance of strength, 
now markedly in the Americans’ favour, 
may be reversed ; not decisively, but 
sufficiently to allow the Vietcong to 
launch another sizeable offensive. 

It is not merely by tolerating the base- 
camps that the Cambodians assist the 
coinniunists. There is now a mass of 
evidence to show that supplies of arms 
and ammunition are conveyed by sea from 
Haiphong to Sihanoukville ; thence they 
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BritaiVs biggest smelter 

From being the only producer of primary aluminium in the U.K., Tl will become the biggest with 
the establishment of a new British smelting industry. The 100,000 ton plant to be built at 
Invergordon by British Aluminium will supply a big proportion of the ingot needs of the group. 
This £37 million investment to expand primary metal production will save the country some 
£15 million a year in imports. 

Imaginative new enterprises like this are changing the pattern at Tl... taking this advanced 
£260 million group into new 
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i^ere are hiiMeijlr over to oo 

1st utiStt. Tliis is gaittt^oA ahnost 
%t the rete of about a thousand ( 
h month. If Prince Sihanouk do^ not 
know about lt».'it is time he ijtt. i,' " 
Another eq^y wbnying mctoi* :in the 
Ameriosins''. ot the siu 

uatiqn is efikien^ -^y^the 

South VieQUUiiese artny. By the of 
1069 the South Vietnamese will have 
about a million men in tlw forces or 
ancillary services; of these some 400,000 
will belonff .to the Regional and Popular 
Forces, whose, morale and perfoimance 
, have improved sii^ they were issued 
with the M16 rifle. Jn theory, the South 
Vietnamese should be able to take over 
som^ of the tougher combat rc^es now 
^ performed by the Americans within a 
matte of months. The American miliUury 
' planners are thinking in terras of a with¬ 
drawal of about 96,000 of their trodps 
by the end of the year. 

How effective a %hting force the 
South Vietnamese army will be by that 
time is again anybody's guess. In certain 
areas, particularly in I Corps, its per¬ 
formance in the held is spoaen of with 
almost unanimous respect ; in other areas 
^nd the vitally important III Corps 
is one—the less said about the fighting 
capacity of some of its units the better. 
It is an open secret that the Americans 
would like to see at least two divisional 
commanders in III Corps replaced, but 
pditical Gonsiderarions seem to prevent 
It. It is imperative that the Americans 
should phase their troop withdrawals in 
relation to the increased fighting capa¬ 
bility of the South Vietnamese, and not 
solely as part of a horse-trading deal widi 
the North Vietnamese that would bear 
little relation to the realities on the 
ground in Vietnam. If the Americans 
mean to secure their hard-won gains of 
the last 13 months they will have to 
be prepared to stay on in Vietnam in 
considerable strength for at least two 
y^rs. This is what military reality 
dictates ; what political factors will 
decree remains to be seen. 

One of the questicm-marks overhang¬ 
ing the South Vietnamese army is that 
on the whole it has been better in open 
engagement than in guerrilla warfare and 
in pacification ; and, as the tempo of the 
open warfare abates, the underground 
v^r is going to be stepped up. By the 
end of this year, Vietnam vrill look a little 
bit more like a Cyprus or an Aden, and 
slightly less like a Korea. Already there 
are signs that k is degenerating into a 
grisly struggle of underground skull¬ 
duggery, with no holds barred. 

The rtent assassination of the educa¬ 
tion minister) Dr Tri, was a case in point. 
This strange episode almost certainly had 
murky undertones. It would be wrong 
to assume that all the dirty work is done 
by the Vietcong; the Americans and 
the l^th Vietnamese are learning to . 
play the game top. For example, in the 
countryside the ' Americans ate now 
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operating the CIA-instigated Provincial 
Reconnaissance Units, which go out and 
ambush the enemy instead of .passively 
trying to avoid bemg ambushed by hipi* 
Maybe they are not up to Vietcong 
standards ; but it is one more sign t^t 
the military initiative is in the Americans’ 
hands. In Saigon a clandestiiie counter¬ 
terrorist organisation is operating secretly 
and ruthlessly. 

The dirty word 

Pacification, in some, journalistic quar¬ 
ters, has beornie almost a dirty word, or 
a t^ic^ for cocktail party ribaldry. Per¬ 
haps the Americans have only them¬ 
selves jto blame; previous pacification 
progranimes were invested with an aura 
of hi^-pressure whiz-kiddery that, had 
more of Madison Avenue than* ^e 
Mekor^ Delta ; the result js that a great 
many journalists who. know Vietnam well 
just do not believe in it any more. This 
credibiUty gap bedevils all aspects of die 
Arncricans* war effort. They are now 
doing • better than ever brfore; but 
because of the exaggerated claims made 
in the past^—and General Westmoreland 
and Mr Komer, the former head of 
pacification, were two of the principal 
offenders^hardly anybody at home, let 
alone Europe, believes them. 

Perched on a mud-heap in the Delta, 
orle can see the cynics’ point of view. 
"You are sitting here, sir,” said the 
dedicated young officer from Texas, “ on 
truly pacified territory.” (As the tiny 
isdimus was linked tp what appeared 
to be the mainland by a highly untrust¬ 
worthy bambop bridge the claim qn |his 
occasion was not an excessive one.); " And 
ncm; air, our theme' here is expansion— 
within two months the schootf-roona: will 
have a ihtit and the women will have, 
latrines/’;l:hiS 'lnnd of talk, roughly para¬ 
phrased, 'bo doubt ' mate«:me Mary 
McGaithyS'Of this ^rid :^ red. That 
feeling of d£ja vu retumt 


But the picture hat* to b^ put in pers¬ 
pective. . It 18 easy to beeyniw a^t such 
enthusiasm ; die faet » iltaA m great 
majority of American pacification wbrk^ 
are dedicated men who brii^ to their 
jobs an idmost misskmaiy btnh What 
matters, however, is the results, 

Perfu^s ^ the answer it ^.given , nioft 
clearly In an image^ and not In die niass 
of computerised, statistics, with whidi the 
Americans besnnse dien^lves and their 
visitors. Six .months ago a tiny haihlet in 
the Delta was under tight Vietcong con¬ 
trol. Today Ihe main street is beaecked 
wkh South Vietnamese flags and pictures 
of President Thieiv But by ni^t me flags 
stealthily come down. Pacified by day, still 
a kind of no man’s land by night, this 
village is a pattern of what is happening 
up and down the country. 

It is significant that the crash pacifica¬ 
tion programme inaugurated last Nov¬ 
ember—the first three-month phase has 
iust ended, and a new phase has been 
launched—is headed by Mir WflUam 
Colby, loimeriy a senior officer of the 
CIA. It is succeeding, widim '/these 
limiutions, to a greater degri^ than any 
previous pacification prograix^ bepause 
It is short-term and realistic ; the emphasis 
is on security and intelligence rather 
than on what one official, in a moment 
of candour, described as the "baloney 
about winning hearts and minds.” That 
can come afterwards; immediate prob¬ 
lems consist of things like whether the 
women diould get grenades. This is ^not 
the answer to Vietnam ; and Mr Colby 
and his chief lieutenants would not chiim 
that ,it is. But in a race against time to 
plant the flag it is the only sensible tactic 
for the Americans to adopt. 

Linked with pacification |s an ambitious 
new intelligence programme under the 
code-name "Phoenix.” Intelligence from 
all quarters, miUtary and civil, is collected 
and pooled more rationally and ..more 
8%viftly than before ; wkh this at their 
disposal, the ProvinciaL Ri^nnaiisance 
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cent of the 
Aj^iii, four-fifths of the 
il ^paj^tly quite untrue, 
with their qompjiiterised 
surveys,” claim that 
76 piat:'; .&ht tif the hamlets ore nw 
*'relatiy^}^>seciire” (all the,main iqy^t^ 
are uk^P'reasonably 6rm government 
control'both day and night, though 
an occasioital .act of terrorism 'may occur 
in almost aAy of them). This is probably* 
nearer dlie mark, though there is .OTyidusly 
room for endless argument about just 
what constitutes ** relative security.” A 
year ago^ just after the Tet offensive, the 
American claim was 6o per cent. Statistics 
in Vietnam are notoriously unreliable, 
but the trend is clear. A roughly accurate 
assessment would be that about two-thirds 
of the population is under reasonably 
effective goveirninent control by day ; but 
that in about half the countiyside there 
is no freedom of movement by night. 

The pig in a poke 

jBut Vietnam is enveloped in contradic¬ 
tion and paradox.* Despite all these 
encouraging iigns, very few people in 
Saigon scent victory in the air. C)n any 
ratipnal calculation the Americans seem 
to be slowly winning oiit—hut intuitively 
one wonders. Saigon is a cit>' of twisted 
necks ; the businessmen, the merchants, the 
professional classes afe looking over dieir 
shoulders (literally sometimes as well as 
metaphorically), wondering how it will 
all work out, wondering if they should 
privily make an accommodation with the 
other ftide. Again, the Americans must 
take part of the blame. The great 
majority of informed observers in Viet¬ 
nam believe that the Johnson Administra¬ 
tion Pushed into the Paris negotiations 
prematurely. “We shall now lose in the 
conference chanil)er what We have won 
on the field,” is the stock comment of 
soldier and civilian alike. Mr Johnson 
bought a pig in a poke, because he was 
determined to buy it, as one man tersely 
put it. 

In this context one intere.sting issue is 
the role of the demilitarised zone. North 
Vietnam undertook to respect it. Rut on 
this point the Americans speak with two 
voices. Officials in Saigon and Paris claim 
that the communists have adhered to rliis 
' pledge, if it may be termed that. But 
senior American officers in the field, in 
I Corps, allege that there are still two or 
three North Vietnamese regiments in the 
zone, and that a modicum of infiltration, 
through the zone is still going ori (though 
this; may be very small). The generals 
are probably right. 

Vmiitever the truth on this and other 


, disput^ypoints, the. the 

■. South v^ictnami^;? it ''seehwythe 
;.^lbsipg/|ptks of .thit^JohnMh' 
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HaWniii||*coi^<^ the-rclevaftt ■illige.s 
peSctfltiilks certainly hot; 

Nor,onemignti(ddv 
dkf th^^ntribut^s^ of Mr Clifford,^^e 
fomc^jpefence SScretary. few .riiO^, 
outl!m«ph^/l#?iiit to and ^. rhoi^ile of 
the stiff tfiseeiMe S^on gdvernhieDt^rhight 
have collapsed liKli^a pack of Cards. 

Unfortunately, the South Vietnamese 
regime is still omthously subvertible. U is 
idle to prelend that it possesses a popular 
base ; it does hbt. The dilemma in 
Vietnam is that tbe country is poKtically 
so fragniented that it is difficult to see 
any group acquiririg a solid popular base 
in western teri)^. Even more fundamen¬ 
tally, the .ordinaiiy" Vietnamese docs not 
think in \;oif allegiance Xo any 

government; >h^ jihinks of allegiance to 
his family, his 'hahnlct, or his sect. And 
yet the Thicu government has the back¬ 
ing of the one pressure group that really 
matters, the army, and the significance 
of this, in tenns of temporary stability, 
if not in terms of constructing democratic 
institutions, is enonnou.s. By and large, it 
is the best government that any part of 
Vietnam has had for a long time ; and the 
claim that with the passing of every week 
it is getting stronger seems a valid one. 

So time is on the side of the Americans 
and the Soutli Vietnamese ; and that is 
why memljers of the Thieu government 
regard it as a folic crimincllc (as one 
minister has put it) to have embarketl on 
the intricacies of a propaganda contest 
with the communists in Paris at this 
stage of the game. But time will work to 
the Saigon government's advantage only 
if President Thieu and his minis^ters— 
and the Saigon politicians—work a lot 
more strenuously to put their house in 
order. Few people who know Vietnam 
w'ould like to bet that this will happen. 
The prolilem of corruption is being 
tackled but, one suspiects, only half¬ 
heartedly. Not that most people arc 
intrin.sically more corrupt than other 
Asians ,* hut with all the paraphernalia of 
war- they are subjected to far greater 
temptation. The pay of soldiers and civil 
servants is so low that, without some 
fiddling on the side, a man cannot support 
his family—and supporting the family is 
die first obligation of honour. 

To return to the good old cliche, the 
Saigon government must establish a 
meaningful 'relationship With the people. 
The Vietcong have established such a 
relationship for themselves in many areas, 
'but it^ is'meaningful only in the sense 
that the peasant is told that he will get 
land if he co-operates, and if he does 
not he will get his head cut off. In the 
pasit the benighted villager has often had 
the Choice between a cadre who will cut 
his head off and a government official 
■who Will steal h1s chickens. Human 
> nature'< bjaiirig 'what it is, he has often 
jplumped for the fellow who threatens to 
cut his head off. 



Vietnam is very different on the ground 
from what many f>eople in Europ>e or 
America imagine it to be ; and the Paris 
conference room is almost in a different 
solar system from Saigon, It is an exag¬ 
geration, but a pcmrissable one to say 
that the communists' greatest ally has 
been the western press. Far too often in 
the reporting of the melodramatic high¬ 
lights the basic issue of the war has been 
forgotten. It is still a .struggle between 
an open society and a totalitarian one ; 
between a large number of people who 
basically do not want communist rule and 
an attempt to impose that rule upon 
them. If the Vietcong walk into Saigon, 
South Vietnam will be on the way to 
being another Czechoslovakia. I'he fact 
that the non-communists are hopelessly 
split among themselves, and apparently 
incapable of coale.scing into coherent 
political organisations, does not mean 
that they should he handed over on a 
plate to a minority who, if given power, 
will carry out a bloody and ruthless social 
revolution. Of that there should be no 
doubt in the Americans' minds. It is 
arguable that the cost of victory, in tenns 
of bloodshed, is proving too great; but 
the cost of Ijetrayal could be even greater. 

In the last analysis it is for Mr Nixon 
to decide ; it may yet l)ecome Nixon’s 
war. The Americaas have made con¬ 
siderable headway in the military field, 
and a modest degree of headway with 
their pacification programme. If they have 
the endurance, they can still win the war, 
in the sense of definitely preventing a com- 
inunist takeover. After backing so many 
rickety regimes through, thick and thin it 
would be tragic if they u^ere tq ditch 
this much beUer govemmefilt to let the 
Liberation Front in. It is an illusion to 
imagine that the United S^tes can agree 
to a compromise peace that would amount 
to a sell-out, and retain any credibility in 
Asia. Nor in Asia alone > for in tliis 
shrunken world credibility ii indivisible. 



Bringing South America to you 


an Air France jet 


The Sugar Loaf towering sheer above the beach-lined bay, Rio, crazy at Carnival Time, king “Momo" 
ablaze. Further away... Brasilia, all futuristic architecture, coffee ripening everywhere, a steamer - 
chugging up the Amazon, dense jungle riotous with orchids. On again... the Inca empire, vast 
stones against the snowy Andes, Indian women in bowler hats, a llama, water cascading into the 
lakes. Still further... the city of Buenos Aires, cattle uncountable, the vast Pampas a-gallop with 
Qauchos, guitars in the moonlight, more guitars, and you. A few hours of luxury and of relaxation 
in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between South America and you there is always an Air France Jet. 


^ votre service the world over 





Piitonah^pl^fiice 

All our information about the world is absorbed through our senses: most of it through our ^yes. 

So not unnaturally, we usually choose visual means to communicate: especially when we wish to stir emotions. 
The written word and the clown's make-up are good examples. 

Rank Xerox* is committed to the work of accelerating visual communications. A migor advance was the 
introduction of xerography for the reproduction on ordinary paper of images direct from origihals. This was 
followed by the development of machines employing this process, and by ways of employing these machines to 
meet the actual communication needs of business, government, and the whole of contemporaiy society. 

While there is still progress to be made, this vital development programme will continue. 

The baggy costume and paihted smile of the clown are probably derlfodjram the devil in medieval mlraelegUtyM and the 
Pierrot or Punchinello of Italian comedy. Today he is thg universal sydUbol of Jim and laughter. « 
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A OMWON ^rmiN IHE RANK ORQANISAriON 
(MXNTiy OWNED WITH XEROX OORPORATlON 
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What in the worid are waitii^ 


How many more tomorrows are you going to wait 
for the trip you’ve been putting off? And off. And 
off. Give yourseif no more tomorrows. 

Put yourseif on a Pan Am* Jet today. Heading for 
piaces you’ve been dreaming about for years. Too 
many years. 

Think. New York, Caiifornla, Hong Kong* or 
Tokyo. Or even piaces you can’t pronounce. They’re 
ail^here. ^iting. 


Don't you wait. One phone cail to a Pan Am 
Travei Agent, or to Pan Am direct, 
wiitdoitall. 

Don’t put it off a minute 
longer. We can have your head in 
tHfe clouds the day after you* 
make up your mind. Like maybe 
tomorrow. 
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Israeli Centurions on menoewre 

Tanks for Israel: 
a few, yes; a lot. 


no 


Is Britain about to sell a lot of tanks to 
Israel ? Yes, according to the Arabs. No, 
according to the Israelis. Maybe, accord¬ 
ing to the British. Certainly if a deal is 
being considered the Arab guerrilla attack 
on £1 Al’s airliner will increase both the 
number of people who think Israel should 
be helped and the difficulties the deal 
could lead to. 

Israel gets its tanks from America, 
Britain and Russia—^the last having pro¬ 
vided the war prizes of June 1967. From 
Britain it has, say the latest estimates of 
the Institute of Strategic Studies, 100 
Centurion Mark 7s with 105 mm guns, 
and 183 older Centurions. Israers j^icy 
of upgrading and “ upgunning ** its 
Centurions necessitates pretty constant 
communication between Israeli apd British 
military authorities ; Israel has also, 
since the June 1967 war, bought some 
**but not many’* replacements for its 
Centurion force. 

The visit to Britain last week of General 
Zvi Zur, assistant to General Dayan, 
Israel’s minister of defence, is dismissed 
by the Israelis as routine (he was last here 
aiK)Ut a year ago). It has generated 
reports in the Arab worid that Israel is 
either looking for a great many more 
Centurions (the Egyptian news agency 
gives the feure of 250) or else considering 
buying Chieftains, the better tank with 
which Britain is re-equipping its own 
armoured force. Presumably the British 


would prefer to sell off Centurions rather 
than supply the Chieftain, which is still in 
relatively short supply. The Israelis 
themselves say that the Chieftain costs a 
lot of money and that if they decide to 
buy this sort of tank to keep up with 
Egypt’s new Russian armour they would 
want to compare the Chieftain with 
similar American tanks before they placed 
an order. 

By beina remaritidily cagey, British 
spokesmen have conveyed the impression 
that a new big deal is in prospect. The 
line is that while Britain still supports the 
principle of a total arms embargo on the 
countries that fought the 1967 war (as 
urged at that time by Mr G^rge Brown) 
it is not prepared to act unilaterally. So 
Britain is continuing to supply arms to its 
regular customers, which includes Jordan 
as well as Israel. Jordan, as was disclosed 
last month, is getting Tigercat guided 
missiles; it also has just over a hundred, 
older, Mark 5 Centurions. 

There is the further argument that now 
France has cut oR arms to Israel, Britain 
shoidd join With America to keep Israel’s 
fire<*power in roi^ ratio with Egypt’s 
increasing stihength. Although the 1^7 
War slammed a Stopper on the image of 
poor littie IWael fadng superior odds (and 
also discredited the theory that a balanice 
of arms was a deterrent to wair)^ Russia’s 
re-equipment and '#etraining cd Egypt’s 
armed fonosl could one day create a new 


dpjmy jMparing for anomer 

But tijiere is also thO piriUam that a 
imajqr atretogthening of Israel's aliMd 
forces u/buid add to its strength ae an 
in the land it captwed 
in 1^7. ^e present lethal spiral ol Ai^ 
terrorism and Israeli repnsai had its 
origin in Israel’s refusal to withdraw, or 
to indicate convincingly that it is prepared 
to withdraw, from this Arab territo^. It 
is unlikely that this resistance would be 
lessened by a hefty infusion of new fire¬ 
power. 

A big deal could hurt Britain’s influence 
in the Arab world. Kis true that similar 
deals are often conveniently forgotten or 
absorbed by the Arabs. France swam into 
,^rab favour while still Israel's chief 
military supplier. Even Mr Nisooo, if he 
plays his cards carefully, will escs^ 
opprobrium for the Phantom deal, whidi 
the Egyptians have expediently blsuned 
on Mr j[o|h^n. 

But Britain, perause of past history, is 
always su^ct, and Arao passions at 
present run high* Iraq has already hinted 
at economic reprisal ; the current Iraqi 
regime is unlikely to hold back from 
infiictii^ new troubles on the long- 
suffering Iraq Petroleum^ Gonipany (m 
which Shell and British ' Petroleum 
together own 47.5 per cent). Even Kuwait, 
more involved in Arab aflain than ever 
before, carmot be counted on to put 
financial considerations fint. It won't do 
much good cutting the Marks and Spencer 
labels off the underclothes oi British 
servicemen on the Persian GuU if Britain 
decides to go ahead and commit what, 
in Ai*ab eyes, is a real offence. 

A British refusal that had the retult of 
making Israel relatively weaker, as its 
older tanks come to pieces, against the 
attack it fears from the Arabs after its 
hypothetical withdrawal would be wrong. 
So would a supply of British tanks on a 
scale that tUtea the balance the other 
way. It depends whether the idea is re¬ 
placement or reinforcement. 

Turkey _I_^ 

The right reacts 

Two people died in Istanbul last Sunday 
4ind around 60 were wounded when left- 
wing indents demonstrating against the 
presenee of four ehips of American 
Sixth Fleets including the aiicraft<arrier 
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were attacked by memben of 
^treAie right-wing organuations. 

Demonstrations, more or less disorderly, 
ajgainst the Am^icans, are common 
enough in Turkey: last week, th^ 
occurred in Istanbul, Ankara, Imir, 
IVebizond Qn the Mack Sea, Adana in the 
south-dist, near the American base at 
Incirlik, and at Gaziantep. Last July there 
were serious riots in Istanbul, again over a 
Sixth Fleet visit; and last month in 
Ankara the car of the American ambas¬ 
sador wasr overturned by students while he 
had lunch with the* rector. 

Less common is the sif^t of ultn-cpu- 
servative elements fightutf On a larfpe 
scale against ihe radical-to-commtoiist 
demonstrators, and against the police 
sent to separate them. The right-wing 
miiitaiits are certainly anti-communist, 
but that does hot mean that the Americans 
find a. Warm fdaee in dieir hearts. They 
are stibngly nationalist, fiercely bound to 
Turkish tradition and to Islam. 

At the last general election in 1965 
their party, the then Republican Nation¬ 
alist Feasts’ party, led by ^loiiel 
Turkes,. gained only nine seats * in thie 
nationad assembly and one in the senate. 
They make very little impressbn on Mr 
Demirel and w ruling Justice pairty, 
or on the principal opplositioh, , the 
Republican People's rarty led by the 
former prinident, Mr Ismet Ihbnu j and 
it is unlikely that tl^.will fare any better 
at the general election next October. Yet 
they dkiAy remain a vocal minorhy, with 
a para-military formation known as 
“ commandos ’* tough enough and ruthless 
enough to ensure, with the extreme left, a 
little bloodshed from time to time. 

Rhodesia _ 

Smith tries It on 

If Mr Smith puts his jdans for a new 
Rhodesian constitution into effect, he may 
end all chances of a negotiated settle¬ 
ment with Britain. Despite the wavering 
on the Conservative right wing, .both the 


committ^ to 
which* the 
^s^pletely con- 
ly'liave put them 
lymase the right 
Front, and partly 
British government. 


mam pairties 
Britain’s 
Rhodesian 
tradict. Mr Sn ^ 
forward, in part /l 
wing of his Rhodi^ii 
to put pressure on me 
He wants a settlement but one lacking 
an outside '*second lock” against retro¬ 
gressive constitutional dim^s. He 
probably lodts forward to a litde horse- 
trading. 

His new proposals envisage a parlia¬ 
ment where 50 of the ^ members would 
be elected by the 200,000 Europeans. 
Sixteen would represent the (20 times 
as numerous) African population. But 
only eight of tHe African representatives 
would be elected, the other eight being 
chosen by the chiefs-^whose. hold on 
office depends on. govemnient favour. 

The mixture of wealth and educational 
qualifications which .determines the right 
to vote on,the present A and B rolls 
would be swept;away, to be replaced by 
two strictly* racial roisters—one for 
Africans and the' other ku* non-Africans. 
Ultimately there would be “parity”— 
equal numbers of members of parliament 
-^between the two-races. . But it-could 
tAt more than 30 years to arrive. Half of 
any new African seate would be for rep¬ 
resentatives of the chiefs so that,, at most, 
a quarter of the members would represent 
the African voters. The senate Would 
replace the constitutional pouit in being 
responrible for ensuring that all legisla¬ 
tion was in line with ^odesia’s declara¬ 
tion of rights. But it would, be peopled by 
government mpporters and.,, by chiefs’ 
representatives. 

This is a fat cry from the sbe principles, 
or the Feariess terms. Eventual **pari^,” 
Smith-style, is a long way from -unim¬ 
peded progress towards majority rule.” 
Rhodesia raised the income and property 
quallfkaidon for tho^ coming on to the 
A and B rolls by 10 per jcenl; tbis week ; 
so the^ referendum on the, nejw.,proposals 
in May will be even more of a European 
affair than usual ^ . 

Mr Smith is'a .pas^master/at the art 
of appearing to bum his bridglps, but then 




iostng iiir nurtdms at die crucial moment. 
.He would |Hee tenivotbo Britnb goyemii 

'Attiit he 
; .will ho b^^nSfby the^itsulte'cl the referen« 
dum. But he will hot be committed to 
putting his proposals into effect by any 
particular date; he w^l just have reduced 
his room for manoeuvre. 


The new o(>iistitution fits in with the 
increasingly tough line that the Rhodesian 
government ha^i been taking recently. 
There was the esomUon of the Guardian"s 
correspondent, Mr John Worrall; and die 
decision to take powers to declare a state 
of emergency for a year, rather than for 
three ,^months, at a time. 

: may reflect the country’s improved 

^ohomic. .;pqeition. Rhodesia has had its 
best haivtts^lor. ten years, while its main 
hiorket, Africa, has been suffering 
a diought.. iTbis. is a contrast, vdjlih 
'Octoht^ justliefore die Fearless meet^, 
When thought and frost had reduced s^n- 
ciihiual ‘outpuil^ and diete was pressure 
from’ &utlh Afrii^ for a settlement. 

- For the xhomtnt Mr Smith feeb he is 
Wbrking.from a position of strength. He 
might agrte to abandon his new plans if 
the presmt British government—or more 
likely a future Conservative government— 
would make concessions from the Fearless 
terms. Only seven weeks ago he was pro¬ 
claiming mat the one point at itsUe 
between Britain and Rh<^esia was the 
Britbh demand for a second safeguard to 
back up the “ blocking quarter ” of 
Africans in pariiament. If he could get 
Britain to drop the “second lock” he 
could always change course—to acknow¬ 
ledge independence. 

There is also pressure from his right¬ 
wingers. The government withdrew its 
first constitutional proposab in September, 
after they had had an unendiusiastic 
reception from the party (largely because 
of the five-year period b^ore they became 
effective). Now that Mr Wilson has got 
through the Commonwealth conference, 
Mr Smith may feel that London can 
afford to make further concessions. But 
it seems that Fearless with some effective 
second lock b Mr Wilsonb* last word. 
Even a Conservative government would 
find the diplomatic risks of going fardier 
rather dauntiz^. ' Mr Smith has not 
burned hb 'bribes yet; but they are 
looking pretty* scorched. 


Thailand 

Roll on democracy 

PROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The same, but different: , that sums up 
Thailand’s presets after its fint election 
in 11 yean, carried out with a minimum 
of violence .and, so far as jc^ . be seen, 
Without a znmdn|pin of 4 nck|i;[|i^. 

According to me, conventional sermt, 
the g9vemi;r^t’« United Thai People’s 
party has'wpn 75,seats out of 219 in the 
elects house of representatives. But, 
together w!ith .the 164 government- 
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^iRppointed members of the senate, this 
?ifaou]d ensure a continued majoritj^or the 
govemtnent of Field-Marshal Thanom 
4 Cjttikachorn; Democracy has been justi- 
/laed, it is said, and it will be further 
vindkated by the return of 57 xiiemben of 
the Democratic party, now the principal 
opposition party, led by the former pritne 
miniafter, Mr Semi Praxnoj. 

The numerous minor parties, particu¬ 
larly the leftist ones, have been roundly 
defeated, but the new house of represen¬ 
tatives %\^1 be complicated by the presence 
of no less than 71 independents. In the 
troublesome nonh*east the independents 
won ‘33 seats to the UTPFs 90 , with the 
Deno^atic party winning 9 and 4 g^oing 
to the extreme left-wing party, the 
Economist (no kin) United Front. 

In most things, Thai reality is elusive, 
and the conventional script is in frequent 
need of rewriting. The senate, for 
instance, is supposed to be a rubber stamp, 
but it threw out an earlier government 
proposal that would have prevented inde¬ 
pendents from standing in the election ; 
perhaps to give itself greater importance 
against the elected house. Another 
possible motive for this seeming indepen¬ 
dence is suggested by the fact that most 
of the independents who have now been 
elected are in substance government 
supporters. They owe their allegiance 
either to the prime minister or to his 
powerful deputy and minister of the 
interior, General Prapas Charusathien— 
and at Hrst sight mostly to the latter. 

Field-Marshal Thanom will very likely 
be called upon to form a new government 
soon after the king opens parliament on 
February 27th ; and he has already let 
it be known that he will keep the majority 
of the members of his present cabinet. 
General Prapas has no designs on the 
prime ministership, he says. 

Having made a complete sweep (of 
21 seats) in Bangkok and its sister town 
Thonburi, the Democrats can he expected 
to provide a noisy and provocative opposi¬ 
tion. In the past this has inhibited the 
growth of constitutional government. Mr 
Seni Pramoj perhaps delights more. in 
the cutting phrase^ than in the telling- 
pxpgramme^ 

In shorty' Thailand's elite, of which the 
UTPP, the Democrats, thie Spdalists and 
the independents are all only factions, 
looks set for a period of introvert 
manoeuvring. It is unlikely apy of 
tbtfsse virtual political facti<R?is will make 
the ^ort t6\ organise itself ihto^ a jeal, 
par^ with country-wide support, mx^ 
inilependcots have shown si^ 

a graup; and . could cbdceivaUyirli^R 
anotter party. The. most lately 
tion is that; 'diek €b owe. their juitM&td ' 
k^alty R>/GdRer^ 

U|e ill the house 

tiveil wfien outvoted ’ iii . .tov 
Or they (^uid )>e ■ 

goveramentjAy^ moi^ for theit ifsii^re 
CQ^peratiolS:^-: ft ranu^s . to htf Men 
whether Tliai demotratibld^iousiijBss 
be the best way of hating communist 
attempts to fill the political vacuum. 
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Voice of the left 


Pakistan 


Beware of the dog 


Mr Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan's former 
foreign minister, was busy proving this 
week that only a really tyrannical regime 
can keep a good man down by shoving 
him in jug. Released after three months* 
jail, he returned in triumph to Karachi, 
amid wild enthusiasm and half a dozen 
deaths as his supporters clashed with 
President Ayub Khan's and with the 
police. Once again this smooth-suited land- 
owner has showed' that he, for young- West 
Pakistanis, is the autlientic voice of the 
nationalist left. 

Meanwhile his former boss, who has 
never learned to be a tyrant, was busy 
finding that even the considerable sldfl.s 
he has learned as a politician were hot 
enough. He had ended Pakistan’s four- 
year-old state of emergency ; he had 
brought Sheikh MujIb-ur-Rahman, on 
trial in East Pakistan for treason, out on 
parole ; he had invited opposition leaders 
tomeet him on Wednesday to discuss their 
demands for a return to parliamentary 
democracy. 

^ Sheikh Mu jib teftised to turn up unless 
the Charges against him were with¬ 
drawn. Maulma Bashani, leader of East 
^ Fkkistan^s powerful National Awami 
, paHy,^. pnl^ demon- 

^ strains could fdi^ ifie president out of 
The elghNpStrjl^y.Mrnoeratk Action 
rapleselllplg^avl^ of the 
/modem, oripositj^k;^ inchuiing 
orald.'out- 

The 

ishiBd at is 

■ farffiiing be; fliRt; 

whoK T'jirresident on«r%t,ued 
^ the oppositidh froht^ thit challenged him 
' in the Igi^presideiitial election “five cats 
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tied by their tails.” Their claws are sharper 
today ; too sharp, maybe, for Ayub the 
politician, though at mid-week there were 
signs that he might be on the point of 
offering major concessions. But the army's 
teeth are sharper. How long until it uses 
them—with Ayuh's authority, or without ? 


India 

Share power 
or lose it 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Sharpening divisions in Indian society are 
threatening to make the- country 
ungovernable unless Congre.ss, still the 
largest party, accepts coalitions with 
regional interest groups. Congress, now 
in control in New Delni, will almost cer¬ 
tainly fail to gain a majbrity when a new 
parliament is elected in 1972. Its decline, 
confirmed by state elections held this 
month, has at last reconciled it to holding 
power by agreeing to share it. 

Coalitions are in bad odour in India 
because the anti-Congress ones formed 
after the 1967 elections in eight states 
collapsed in five. Even before their fall, 
infighting among the partners had 
brought administration to a stan^till. 
But this was largely because, without 
Congress, they lacked any stabilising 
focus. Other groups had to gravitate 
towards whatever other focu? existed ; in 
West Bengal, for example, the left com¬ 
munists. Hence the 'marxist-dominated 
United Front there, which, winning ii2 
out of 280 seats this month, has taught 
Congress a lesson it is unlikely to forget. 

The strains already evident in this 
coalition over., the dioice of a chief 
minister do not invalidate coalition as a 
solution. In Punjab, Congress until 1967 
successfully appealed to l)oth Sikhs (three- 
quarters of the electorate) and Hindus by 
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balancing ^beir confficting interests. Its 
replaceni^ by an expKcit coalition of the 
two mjor communal jp^arties-- 4 he (Sikh) 
Akali IM and the (Hindu) Jana Sangh— 
r^resents no basic change. A feW Akalis 
do talk of a ‘^Sikh homeland ’* but the 
example of the ^ DMK in' Madras, the, 
archetype of India’s r^pnal parties, sug¬ 
gests that this sloghn will be rapidly 
forgotten now the Aksdis (with 43 seats 
out of 104) hokl power in their own 
backyard. The triumph of regional 
pirtijes is , not necessarily a threat to 
' infUan ubity. j^tates* rights win indeed be 
yigo^dy asserted; but a readiustment 
is oyerdue. India’s founding fathers^ an 
elith group Ihde trammened by loical ties, 
deliberately devised a constitution heavily 
tilted in New Delhi’s favour as an 
insurance against centrifugal pulls. For 
. 30 years, while Congress held power 
sdmost everywhere, conflicts were sorted 
out within its party structure, lliis 
unnatural monopoly has now ended. So 
demands are being raised for a basic 
change, especially in financial powers. 
Congress states are pressing for this as 
vigorously as non-Congress ones. 

Will a new balance be found before 
the demands become extreme ? This 
danger is greatest with communist-led 
governments like those of Kerala and 
West Bengal. If they attempt to bypass 
constitutional safeguards of property 
rights, or to stir up class war, they will 
plunge India into another grave crisis. 

The best safeg[uard is the good sense 
of the communists’ coalition partners, 
who do not share their ideological com¬ 
mitments and are afraid of being 
swamped by them. This would have 
worked in West Bengal two years ago if 
New Delhi had left the state well alone. 
In the longer run new political alignments 
may emerge when Congress looks to other 
non-communist elements as partners, not 
vassals. ^ 

The fear of unmanageable ideological 
conflict is one reason why many Indians 
are loth to see any erosion in central 
power. Another is the welling up of 
corrosive regional loyalties. Bombay was 
plunged into ghastly Hots a few days ago, 
and police had to shoot more than 50 
people to quell fighting between local 
Maharashtrians and immigrants into the 
city. Shooting proved just as necessary in 
Andhra, where people of two parts of 
the same linguistic state went for each 
otfier. All nationa,! parties, from right to 
lef^ are alarmed at this upsurge, which 
threatens to cut them down. Each party 
accuses others; but none, in fact, is above 
making narrow appeals. Congress, for 
instance, worked systematically on Hindu 
misgivings about Sikh power in Punjab. 
But it has to exercise more restraint than 
others. Coalitions including Congress 
should,l^ela;to soften both the electoral 
struggle ^for power and group conflicts. 
Narrowly based parties like the Jana 
Sangh would be forced to brbaden, or 
suffer as heavily as it did this time in 
Uttar Pradesh. A similar appeal to Mos¬ 
lem loyalties in West Bengal proved even 
less rewarding. < » ^ . 


Peij||ii^ Indiati parties are becoming 
less UnM by basta or religion, if more 
region# ? The jpeteoric rise of a 
naw {Njsey formed by former Congress¬ 
men Uttar Praifesh seems to deny 
this bjipothesis, siiiipe h relies heavily 
on famwrs of the caste. But nearly 
two-di&ds of its gfi^teats came from one 
area, '^king it ino|e a regional than a 
caste J^enomenon. And its rural bias 
indicates that prosiiisiity is making the 
better<<jifr farmers s^. polirieal power on 
their ojbrn (as they done through the 
' AkaK ^al. in Punjal^).. Siim caste is a 
major ctivi8ioA:fi|,^e|yiliaga» this^feature 
tends to get em|^ias|^ at the idart. But 
ik> one caste can achieve pov^r ofi its 
own, and any party^di ambitbna will 
need to have a widei%pread: witness the 
high->^8te Jana ^gt^s,new solicitude for 
the low castes. 

Looking ahejsd to Delhi in 1972, 
one can imagine a v. national coahtton 
linking Congrm wim regional parties 
alone. Some infornml accomm<^ation 
already exists between Congress and the 
DMK. So Congress’s loss of an absolute 
majority need not lead to convulsions. All 
this assumes that it would remain the 
biggest party. Its loss of power, may 
indeed lead to defections. Yet Congress 
has retained a hard core even where it is 
worst hit: its share of the poll improved 
in West Bengal, just as it did during its 
equally spectacular defeat in Kerala in 

•967. 


Albania 

Keep out comrade 


Albania’s leaders tend to cry “wolf” (or 
“ imperialist dog ”) at almost everybody 
so often, and so loud, that outsiders’ 
reflexes have become numbed. So numb 
that the government’s recent decision to 
increase military spending by 38 per cent 
attracted curiously little attention. 



The decision came after months of grow¬ 
ing nervousness about a possible Russkn 
attack abet after a “ tour of inspection ” 
by a powerful Chinese military and naval 
delegatiim led by the chief of staff, General 
Huang Yung-shen. Since the invasion of 
Cset^oslovakia, Albania has seen the 
distinct possibility of becoming a victim^of 
a similar adventure. It has repeatedly 
claimed that Soviet troops are in Bulgaria 
for this very purpose. And it sees the 
Soviet naval build-up in the Mediter¬ 
ranean as a threat not only to itself but 
as a tool to extend Russia’s “ imperial¬ 
ist grip at the expense of the Arab people 
and of the peoples of other countries.” 

Albania had been a sleeping partner in 
the Warsaw pact since its break with 
Moscow in t^i. After the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia it thought it prudent to 
withdraw fonnally as well. A law was 
passed to denounce all Albania’s treaty 
obligations, with the ironic comment 
that there was now no longer any legal 
excuse for a “ comradely armed 
invasion.” 

Since then there have been repeated 
assurances freon Peking that immediate 
assistance would be forthcoming in the 
event of a Russian attack on Albania, 
China’s only European ally. To what 
extent China would be able, even if will¬ 
ing, to intervene effectively in the case of 
a Russian attack on Albania is a question 
which remains at present unanswered. And 
Albania's leaders are clearly well aware 
of their country’s vulnerability to assault 
by air or by sea. 

Although Albania’s leaders have been 
deliberately vague, it is thought that much 
of the increase in military spending will 
go on bigger purchases of Chinese equip¬ 
ment, including the complete modernisa¬ 
tion of Albania’s ground-to-air missile 
defence system, now some five years old. 
For a poor agrarian country, the proposed 
increase will be a considerable burden 
on the economy. General Hoxha must be 
hoping that the Chinese will deliver not 
only the arms, but also the means to pay 
for them. 





Actually, no. Ifc cuppocedto patthc ftesfont off 
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Germany 

The more ^ 

together. * •; 

FROM OUR BONN CQRItE8<^NDENT. V 

' ‘ ‘ ’ 1 ''' < I - f . 

Gennany’s major haVA Rt last 

settled it between thittiif that the 
election for a new BurRfe'stagVshan be 
held on Sunday, Septembi^ 28th. In 
theory intensive campaigning'v ineant 
to be delayed until she weeks ittiirt 
polling day. In practice the commaoden, 
at base are already finding it difficti|^';tio 
restrain hotheads in the field. On aD si 3 e$ 
snook.s are being cocked and furtive swipes 
taken at the presumptive enemy. 

It is an open secret that both Herr 
Kiesinger and Herr Brandt would like 
to invite the electoratte to endorse the 
prospect of a further spell - of grand 
coalition. They reckon that on the wi^ol^ 
the experiment of the Iasi twb years has 
worked well for both . partners, as well 
as for the country. But there has ngt been 
enough time,to handle all the heralded 
radical legislation. And west Germany is 
still saddled with unique prablerhs of 
national identity and status that are likely 
to become graver in the near future. 

The future of Berlin is one obvious 
national problem. It is not so much the 
vision of a thousand west C^erman 
parliamentarians descending on Berlin on 
March 5th to elect the next federal presi¬ 
dent that is agitating Moscow, but the 
continuing cultivation of west Berlin's 
legal, political, economic and financial 
ties with Bonn. 

Another special problem is the future 
relations between east and west Germany ; 
yet another the still unacknowledged 
eastern frontier drawn by force and 


. So» however much 

R go of it 

■, «Nrr ,.hor'"/Hory . 

';l^niocFRts< 

BaWrife Christian Socialists hecdl io 
fmiy 02 thafi;^diey won 

yhRra jiLto to pbtain an abooliidie^l^jdi^^ 
Add- if they fail they coufd .s^ 

. neo^ry to 

- ^iwrifij^ith the hd!p of "the Fj^ee I^mo- 
, ^y.';ii^any/Christian t>e^^ Would 
theppi io the much stvohger^Sbcial 
But npt Herr Kiesinger and 
like^^ntKliKl .consei^Rtives, who, even if 
their party won an absolute majority, 
would probably see overriding advantage 
in jas widely supported a government as 
poasiblb. 

Herr Brandt and most, if not all, of hb < 
central executive are convini^d .that their 
df^sion to go inp) coalition two yptrs 
ag6 has proved to have been right. They 
point first to the financial sta&lity and 
/ economic vitality restored by their partici- 
’ pRtion in government. And they clftim to 
have constituted **the dynamic, and pro¬ 
gressive elements ”. of the coalition, 
fostering long-held socialist ideas such as 
advande ^ planning.. They Have pushed 
through arrangements for graduated 
pensions, and mitigated the potential 
severities of the new emergency laws. 
'The disappointments of the government's 
well-intentioned Ostpolitik they reglifd 
as further argument for renewing partici¬ 
pation ; as they do the coalition's failure 
to redress the weaknessc.s of west 
CJermany’s system of federal goveniment, 
particularly in finance and education. 
But what encouragement will votWrs give 
these muted advocates of grand coalkion ? 


Weekend sailing to Macao along 
the 50-mile route, regularly travc^d 
by ferries and hydrofoils, is like jay¬ 
walking ; most times you get away 
with it, then suddenly you don't. 
The yachts are indisputably in Chinese 
territorud waters as they approach and 
cross the wide muddy estuary of the Pearl 
river leading to Whampoa and Canton. 
By ; normal international custom, they 
should be able to enjoy " innocent 
passage." But along the China coast 
small craft, and even large ones, are sub¬ 
ject to a whiff of grapeshot and the rattle 
of grappling irons on the whim of a 
Chinese gunboat commander. 

At best,The yachts and their passengers, 
of five nationalities, can expect to be 
detained for from ten to 14 days 
while a report is carried to Canton and 
relayed to Peking for judgment. But the 
yachts could of course be commandeered 
as possible Pueblos ; and the four hapless 
Hongkong Chinese crewmen—as has 
happened in the past—may not be seen 
agam. 

Sport 

And a nifty back¬ 
hand double bob 
major round the 
starboard goal¬ 
mouth to you 

Yes, racing football by committee, 
Australia wfap'up tbe West Indies as Mr 
Douglas Walters becomes the first 
cricketer in history to hit a double and a 
single century in one Test match; but 
Daily Telegraph readers, at least, knew 


hardened by time. Where to yield ? 
Where to stand firm ? No German 
government will be able to solve these 
inexorable problems peaceably without a 
core of national unity comprising the 
bulk of opinion from right to left. 

Both Herr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt 
am uneasily aware of these exigencies, 
and of their own national and inter¬ 
national res^hsfbjlities. • Yet both have 
learned to. their disCOi^ftture that many 
diehards in thebr parties. would like to 
see the election fought mainly over 
domestic issues. From the floor of the 
Christian Democrats' party conference in 
Berlin last November, delegates vented 
crude disappointment that Herr Kiesinger 
had not ^de a speech promising an 
election b^tle that woulc) rout the ^ial 
Democrat^froiri their pr^nt seatot in the 
cabinet, mrr BrRndt and his colleagues 
in the Bundestag.ajre (instantly Ugnbasted 
as traitors, to sodildism4!^.party 
student vis}onaritti glike. 

Both leaders most take'into considera¬ 
tion the n.sk of provoking a stampede into 
extremism: the nationalist right into 
voting for Herr von Thadden’s National 
Democrats ; the marxist left for the 
provisionally constituted Campaign for 


Hongkong _ 

Rash China hands 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

It was hard luck for Mr Percy Cradock, 
Britain's outgoing charge d’affaUes from 
Peking, that his confident tribute.to "a 
definite improvement in Sino^British 
relations" on his arrival in Hdngkong 
was followed immediately by the report 
that Chinese gunboats had seized three 
Hongkong yachts, with 15 passengers, 
on a pleasure cruise to Macao. For the 
yachts’ commanders and their passengers 
it was the price of sheer indifference to 
official and private warnings. Only pne of 
six yachts, .which left two groups— 
three ran the communist Jbfeck^e Isecause 
, one diplomfttic oetbtuRndfir hm p^l|ur^^ 
of Chpirm^ ,ih 'hi$ ca%l-^iad 

obtains oniciat ' clearance . 10 go Ironjj, 
the Hongkong authorities. Yacht club' 
oflficials lud dropped stiff-lipped British 
hints that it would be smarter to keep 
out of communist waters. But dammit, old 
man, they are all membahs, and you can't 
tell them what to do. 



this week that British sportsmen still lead 
the world. At croquet. 


8 
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Jet BOMTs hilar Route fast 


Business trip to Japan? 

Fly BOAC’s new Polar Route upland 
over the North Pole in a comfortabre:707 jet»; 

Fast and direct to Tokyo or straight c»n *' 
to Osaka without changing planes. •! 

W^’re bperatini; from March JlsiJeavi'n^ 

. ■; - • .it, ,; 


, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 
Apnvihg the next day in Tokyo at 
;J54B .arid^Psaka at 16.50. Tokyo is just 17 
-' .iiouis ZS^fnutes a\yay from London. 

We i^kidh the quicker you clinch that 
the better. 
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outofyour 
system 


If keypunching is & ma|or bottleneck in the smooth 
flow of data through your company, get It out of your 
system. 

That's what the Oilwell Division of U.S. Steel did. 
With a little help from Friden. 

Bpfore. Oilweil's computer could prepare an 
Invoice, every branch offic# sales , order had; to be 
mailed to the home office for coding and keypuitclAng. 

The whole routine took a full week. FLEXOWI^TER* 
automatic writing machine by Friden 
now does it In two days! One ma¬ 
chine wias installed In each of Oil- 
well's 8S branch offices. Now the 
original order Ik fyped with the help 


of edge-punched cards. Because these cards con¬ 
tain 90% of the data typed on the order, 90% of the 
finished order is automatically error free. 

While the machine types out a priced order, it pro¬ 
duces a punched tape containing all Invoice Informa¬ 
tion.. The home offlce,computer reads this tape 
dtractly ind Inyoleas are ttwlied iwithirt 48 hours of 
^ sale; ‘ ' 

Find out how little it will cost to get keypunching 
out of/our system. Call your nearest 
Friden office. Qr write to Friden, 
International S.A* P-0. Box 291, 
Fribourg, Switzerland. Sales and 
service throughout'the world. 

Mden 

DIVISION OF ISINCER 

•ivaneienp • wortkowwa 



IRAbCMASH OF rHIDLN.INO. 
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ITHEWdnLit^ Amerkm Smv^ 



Preparing to liMn and to laarn 


to western Europe—iri May perhaps—^to 
explain what he had decided to do. Or 
he could have had Mr Wilson, Herr 
Kiesinger and the others come to 
Washington either severally, or in a grand 
assembly to mark the twentieth annivcr- 
WasNngton, DC of the North Atlantic Treaty 

Organisation in April. Separate visits 
would have raised awkward questions of 

If President Nixon does not charm the President Nixon's purpose in going is ** to the proper pecking order ; and what 

European crowds next week as President listen and to learn.” effect would a Nato summit meeting have 

Kennedy charmed them in 1963, it will Maybe there is a thing or two to be had on General dc Gaulle ? Mr Nixon 

not be only because of the differences learnt about the attitudes and wishes of chose to go to Europe and listen to 
of style and of public image between the the European allies that Mr Nixon does European opinions now, before his 
two men. Times have changed, moods not know already. But one may suspect intentions have hardened. This way he 
have soured, the youth of Germany (for that his main purpose is to be seen to listen, can show courtesy to everybody. - He can 
one) has grown slower to strew flowers in a marked manner, so that when he differentiate himself in European eyes 

and quicker to hurl abuse. In the later takes some major initiative in foreign froni President Johnson who, in five years, 

immensely elaborate process of preparing policy he will be less likely to bd> visited Europe once for Dr Adenauer's 

a presidential tour abroad, this fact has accused of having done it in disregard funeral and once to see the Pope, 

had to be considered. The planners are of the views or feelings of his allies. To listen, to explain, to reassure: what 

confident that the security of the Presi- President Nixon’s foreign policy is as yet else ? Brussels, as the scat of Nato, is 

dent’s person can be assured: he will unformed. Something is known about more of a tactful starting-place than a 

not be treated as he was, when Vice wjiat he would like to attempt; some substantive one. It is not that Nato lacks 

President, in Caracas in 1958. But they more can be inferred firmly enough from imaginable subjects to discuss, but that 

also concede that for him to present the known and obvious national interests the United States has not anything much 

himself to large crowds in the streets and of the United States ; but how to go to propose. From the Washington point 

squares, as Mr Kennedy did successfully, about it, what is close enough to be worth of view, what is wrong with the European 
would be unrewarding. reaching for, what is so far away that to end of Nato consists essentially in the 

Sad as its causes are, this difference reach for it is time wasted—most of this failure or refusal of the principal 
may fit in not badly with Mr Nixon’s is yet to be settled. western European allies to drop their 

way of doing things. He is travelling Mr Nixon touched on the biggest thing claims to special positions and arrive 

on business. Elusive as the precise riature of all, the balance of power with the at a balance of interests between 

of the business may look to the outward Soviet Union, in his inaugural address themselves. . 

eye, he would not without solid reason when he said; “ After a period of con- Thus, while nearly every member 

be breaking precedent by setting off on frontation wc are entering an era of would, as always, like the others to make 

such a journey so early in his Presidency, negotiation.” He became more specific a bit more of an effort in one respect 

He has no expectation of public applause, in his second ricws conference on Febnia^ or the other, there is nothing obvious 
other than the |$olite kind that is accorded 6th, when he said that after his trip of a fundamental kind to be done with 
by gatherings rof city fathers, parljtamen- to western Europe- he would start talks Nato at present except to keep it in being 

tarians apd placemen. His business Ss with the Russians to explore* the pros- on an indefinite basis. That this objec- 

with the heads of government and some pects fiir summit meetings with the Soviet tive does involve a doctrinal, though not 

of his plaimers are saying that, in htost. leaders. But, added, he tot^k a dim an immediate, difference between General 
of the c^Uals to be visited, the ideal view of “irUfint sunupitry ” ^ anc) the dc Gaulle and everybody else was sho^ 

uum^r of participants Win be twO;^ They European allies had to be consulted first, in November when the French forei^ 

suggest -iliat dve Europeah statesmeir will Mr Nixon^could .have taken, time to minister insisted on inserting in th^ final 
be expected to do most of the talking, formulate' his intentions and then gone statement his own rather cool form of 


President Nixon s business trip 
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words, to the. effect that the alliance 
must continue in existence “as long as 
it appears to be necessary.” Mr Nixon 
would probably welcome a new statement 
asserting the continuing usefulness of the 
North Atlantic treaty and of its organisa¬ 
tion, in the new age of negotiation which 
he is hoping to launch. 

What the United States wants from Mr 
Wilson’s ^vemment is fairly modest. 
First and foremost^ that it should manage 
the British economy in such a way that 
the international monetary system is 
spared a new jolt from the pound sterling. 
Next, that the British Government should 
cultivate better relations with Bonn and 
use its influence there—should it acquire 
any-~;in a helpful way on such matters 
as the signature of the non-proliferation 
treaty. Mr Wilson, in turn, may want 
assurances about the special relationship, 
so frequently buried, so loth to die. As 
a Washington official remarked this week, 
what is real about the special Anglo- 
American relationship is beyond the power 
of governments to prevent and what is 
unreal is beyond their power to bring 
into existence. However, it is conceded 
that Mr Wilson may well hold the 
exchange arrangements for nuclear 
materials, weapons and information to be 
real, while the Americans decidedly 
regard Britain’s position as a nuclear 
power based on those arrangements as 
unreal. Some of the agreements of ten 
years ago have lately been falling due 
for extension and the policy of the John¬ 
son Administration was to extend them 
with as little fuss as ,possible. A part 
of one agreement, concerning nuclear 
hardware, still awaits renewal. Renewed 
it will be, very likely. But it is all rather 
embarrassing, since the French govern¬ 
ment has been showing a desire for similar 
concessions and these are hardly to be 
contemplated so long as French attitudes 
on other matters do not change. 

Mr Nixon’s bargaining position in Bonn, 
should he attempt anything there more 
definite than j^lite reassurance and 
general warmth, is decidedly more 
unequal. An American shopping list in 
Bonn would be long and one-sided. The 
new American Administration, like 
the old one, wants Herr Kicsingcr’s 
government to sign the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty before the west 
German election season starts. It wants 
a more accommodating attitude from the 
Carman finance ministry and the Bundes¬ 
bank towards a possible realignment of 
world currencies. As usual it wants a 
bigger defence effort from Bonn—^with, as 
usual, the thought in mind that one day 
the pressure from Congress will force a 
substantial reduction of the American 
forces in Germany. It wants Bonn to be 
generous with arrangements to offset the 
foreign exchange cost of keeping the 
existing American forces there and it 
wants mnn to take on a bigger share of 
aid for the underdeveloped world. What 
Mr Nixon has to offer Herr Kiesinger in 
return for all or any of these mings, 
beyond the usual assu^n^, of military 
protection, is not obvious. 


When, at the end of the week, he g^s 
to Paris Mr Nixon will be dealing with 
an ally couldvcMffer a gn^t deal, 
but will and whe^-demands, in conse¬ 
quence, i^k Unreasonable. That Mr 
Nixon woiifld like tc^; make a fresh start 
in r^tioxli widi^Frat^ is not in doubt; 
but whati thall dfscuss with General 
de Gaulle;? and guidance to 

the press ^and qA^r byways the French 
have been lett&g fj|rn know some of 
what they wdiSd : blueprints of 
strategic warheada (iu return for which 
they offer, appa^m^, nothing) ; the 
retuiii to France of j|ie tactical nuedear 
weaponk removed'frc^ French soil when 
the American militer)|ijt>resence was with-> 

Abno/fn^ surplus ? 

The United States ended 1968 showing 
a suiplus on its international accounts , lor 
the nrst time since 1957 and only the 
second time since 1950. On the liquidity 
basis, which includes liabilities to all 
foreigners, the balance on the year was 
favourable by $190 million, with a record 
surplus of about $960 million (seasonally 
adjusted) in the fourth quarter to make 
up for disappointmentB earlier in the year. 
On the basis of official reserve transactions, 
which involve only foreign governments 
and central banks, ^e favourable balance 
for the year was $1.66 billion. This com¬ 
pares with a horrifying deficit of $3.4 
billion in 1967 on this accoant. Thus the 
United States can congratulate itself on 
having improved its balance of payments 
by far more that the $3 billion which was 
the goal of the emergency programme 
announced by President Johnson on New 
Year's Day, 1968. But in fact the year-end 
results were satisfactory only because of 
several unusual factors and what is now 
regarded as the “ normal ” deficit is ex¬ 
pected to reappear again this quarter. 

The biggest gain, which came in the last 
weeks of 1968, is thought (only preliminary 
figures are available) to have been from 
the repatriation of capital by American 
corporations operating abroad, in order to 
bring their outflows for the year down to 
the mandatory ceilings set by Mr Johnson 
in his emergency programme. If, as seems 
likely, some businessmen brought back more 
money than required under the regulations, 
they may start sending capital abroad again 
very soon. But this repatriation of funds 
may also have been stimulated by the 
scarcity of credit in the United States, and 
its high cost, towards the end of the year 
and this trend will continue for some time. 

High interest rates in the United States, 
and uncenain conditions Jn Europe last 
summer and autumn, also brought a 
helpful rise during the year in foreign 
buying of American shares ; net purchases 
of theUP fot^lgners in 19^ came to $1.8 
bfillibn, twice as much as in 1967, compared 
with only $170 million in 1966. 

Then thm was m usual a substantial 
amount orspecial transactions with helpful 
foreign governments, designed io make the 
a^couptsdook better on the liquidity basis ; 
these arrangements contiibiked mil¬ 
lion .m the surpliM in the fourth quarter 
and $2.3 billion for the year as a whole. 
Without them there would have been a 
deficit on the accounts. The Rq>ublican8 


drawn—^but vvithout any American 
soldtei^, R c^ndltibn; that Ihsd]|itesr the 
demand Irom mahn of ^aEty ; a 
general acceptance of France as a mature 
nuclear power, an adviser on world 
problems on equal terms and the key to 
any European settlement. Finally, righdy 
or wrongly; the French d^&ion to, with¬ 
draw front Council of'Jfhe Western 
European Union tKb week has been taken 
as a message from General de Gaulle to 
President ^ixoh. 

As it is being read, the sum oCr all the 
messages is that President.; Nixon may 
discuss his Vietnam problein in Paris ; 
he may discuss the future of die Far East 
and the danger in the Middle East; he 


deprecated such “ window dressing “ 
before they took office but now they may 
come to appreciate its charms. 

Some of the improvement in the fourth 
quarter was in activities, such as travel 
and investment income, about which details 
are not yet known. Finally, bank lending 
abroad, which had gone up in 1967, 
declined by $250 million in 1968 ; the 
banks saved over $700 million, $2<x) million 
more than Mr Johnson had asked. 

But he had also counted on increasing 
the trade surplus and here he failed 
miserably. Both exports and imports rose 
in 1968 but imports went up much more 
and the surplus for the year was almost 
non-existent, while in 1967 it had been 
$3.5 billion—and that was low. 

Part of the rise in imports probably 
came from attempts to anticipate -the dock 
strike which did not matcriali.se finally 
until the end of the year. It lasted for two 
months in New York; it still goes on at 
other Atlantic and Gulf ports. So the 
trading pattern for the first quarter of this 
year will certainly be distorted, ITic trade 
surplus has been the one reliable factor in 
America’s balance of payments in the past 
and the uncertainty about it, coupled with 
uncertainty about when the drain of ^thc 
Vietnam war will end, explains why, in 
spite of the surplus that Mr Johnson un¬ 
expectedly left behind him, the new 
Administration is as concerned about the 
balance of payments as was the old. 


AMERICA'S INTERNATIONAL 
BALANCES $bn 
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TWA presents 

the end of the Sonely business trip to America. 
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STATEMENT OF (i^NDlTION AS AT DECEROIER SI, lISS 


LIABILITIES 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Capital, Authorised Issued and Paid Up : 


240,000 shares of KD7.S00 

each fully paid up 


1,800,000 

Statutory Reserve 

325,861 


General Reserve 

1,424,139 




1.750,000 

Profit and Loss Account 


51,617 

3,601,617 

Current, Deposit and other 

Accounts including Con- 

tihgencies 


78,080,285 

Proposed Dividend 


270,000 

Liability on Confirmed 

Credits, Guarantees and 
other Obligations as per 

contra 


14.963,600 


(US OoNars 2.80) 

. KD96,945^2 


ASSETS 

Cash and Balances with 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Bankers 

Money at Call and Short 


9,555,710 

Notice 


16,341.467 

Fine Bank Bills 


67,536 

, Quoted Investments at Market Value: 
Foreign Government 


Securities 

513,057 


Other Securities . . 

3,513,391- 


Dq;) 0 sits with Banks and 

3,026,448 

Industrial Bankerr 

Loan Guaranteed by the 


28,624,358 

Kuwait Government 
Advances to Customers, Bills 
Discounted and Other 


2,800,000 

Accounts .. 

Unquoted Investments at 


21,030,239 

Cost 

Bank Property at cost less 


235,904 

amounts written off 
Customers’ Liability on Con¬ 
firmed Credits, Guarantees 
and other Obligations as 


270,250 

per contra 


14,993,600 


KD96,94S,502 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1908 


Traaa ^ired to Statutory Reserve 
Traatferred to General Reserve ... 
Dividend—Proposed Pa 3 maeine of 15% 
Balance Carried Forward. 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

67,548 
. 332,452 

270,000 
51,617 

KD721,617 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Balance Brought forward. 46436 

Profit after charging all Expenses, and 
making transfers to provide for Con¬ 
tingencies and Depreciaticm of Assets . . 675,481 

KD721,617^ 


The Craunerdal Bank of Kuwait transacts all normal banking business and i^ at the aervlca of 

^ yifltors to Kuwait 

BRANCHES: ABDUUA MUBARAK ISSTREET. FAHAHEEL (2). SKUAIBA, K|IAITAN. 
FARWANIA, JAHRA, SULAIBIKHAT AND KH^^M^YAr ' ' 

For your business (^M^Iesin Ki^m^ ask your bankers to consull 

COMMERqAL OF KUWAIT $AK. ‘ ‘ ■ 
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may even di^us^ American (though per^ 
haps not French) relations with Moscow. 
But if he tries to discuss the European 
common market, or its enlargement, or 
Nato or Franrice's part in the defence of 
Europe, he will be wasting his tkne. 
These, naturally, are the topics that he 
would like to discuss. The quiet debate 
within the Administt*ation tetween the 
many pessimists and the few optimists 
about General de Gaulle is not quite 
over, but the days before President Nixon’s 
departure have seen the hand of the 
pessimists strengthened. 

Riots of spring 

During the spring term last year, student 
unrest was pretty well concentrated at 
Columbia University in New York City. 
Til is year the action is much more equit¬ 
ably distributed around the country. In 
California, Wisconsin, North Carolina and 
New York, the issue this year is not the 
war in Vietnam but " black studies ”—a 
demand that black (Negro is now a dirty 
word) students and black teachers and 
black history be Ijetter represented at the 
universities, sometimes in special black 
niches of their own, with whites shut out. 

If the demands resemble each other, 
the reactions vary. Some universities 
l^elieve in calling in the police ; the new 
head of the University of Denver says that 
tlie proper length of time for tolerating 
a sit-in is five minutes. The president of 
the University of Notre Dame said that 
he would allow 15 minutes—for medita¬ 
tion ; the demonstrators would then be 
suspended and, if even then they did not 
desist, they would be expielled. The 
opposite view was taken in the City 
College of New York where students 
demanding not only black but Puerto 
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Rican studies invaded the administratjon’s 
buildings-^nd were ignored. Four hours 
later they Mi ; the college’s president has 
said that he sympathised with their wishes 
but could not giant them in full. 

Life continued ugly at San Francisco. 
State College and some wondered whether 
it could continue to function. Some of its 
students may not roappearp after last term, 
when the college Was under siege for 
weeks and there were many heads broken 
in fights with the police. This month there 
h*ave been two bomb blasts. Now the 
president, Dr Hayakawa, adhering to his 
hard-line policies, lias Won a request' that 
the courts declare the funds of student 
organisations and newspapers in receiver¬ 
ship. California’s Governor Reagan is 
finding his tougii talk about laws to cu|b 
dissent politically rewarding. 

In Wisconsin, where the state universi^ 
has a long progressive tradition, the 
National Guard has pointed guns and 
bayonets and flung tear gas at students 
during a crisis that lasted nearly two 
weeks, until most of the demonstrating 
students decided that they would prefer to 
attend classes. The demands here also are 
for black studies ; interestingly enough, the 
Negroes seem 'to be accepting white sym¬ 
pathisers once again. There are only 500 
Negroes out of about 34,000 students at 
the university, in Madison, the state capi¬ 
tal, and the whites also feel that this is a 
sorry disproportion. Some of the requests 
—that 'black students, along with black 
teachers, should have the power to do the 
hiring of all staff concerned with Negroes 
—appeared extravagant but a staff com¬ 
mittee has recommended acceptance. 

A more staid university, Duke, in Dur¬ 
ham, North Carolina, had both its con¬ 
frontation, tear gas and all, and its 
rapprochement with students. Duke will 
have a black studies course, probably the 
first in the South, but there were some 
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ugly scenes as Negro students, obeying an 
ultimatum to leave a building, tangled 
with police. A number of universities, such 
as Yale, Harvard and Princeton, have 
managed to ride the tiger. Harvard in par¬ 
ticular is being aditiired for the way 
in which, with a degree programme in 
black studies being prepared for the 
autumn, it has managed .^loth to avoid 
riots and to appear as the national intel¬ 
lectual pace-setter at the sam^ time. 


Piping for oil 


Washington, DC 

If, as is hoped, the British Petroleum 
Company is able soon to announce that it 
has struck oil on its leases in the Prudhoe 
Bay section of Alaska’s North Slope where, 
the experts believe, there are huge reserves 
of petroleum waiting to be tapped, this 
will make up a little for the frurtrating 
delay (if not worse) in the company’s plans 
to get into the American market by buying 
up the Sinclair Oil Coi7>oration’s petxtH 
Stations in the north-eastern states. This 
purchase was to be an integral part of 
the agreement to meige made by Sinclair 
with the Atlamic-Richficld Company 
against which the American Depart¬ 
ment of Justice has now obtained a pre¬ 
liminary injunction. All three companies 
insist that they do not intend to give up 
their arrangements until forced to do so 
and BP is detemi'ined to get into the 
American market by some other method 
if this purchase d^s in the end fall 
through. 

American outlets will become all the 
more vital to BP if the company does in 
fact strike bill in Alaska. But before it can 
be sold in the United States the oil has to 
be transported there. And so last week 
subsid'iaries of BP, Atlantic-Richfield and 
the Humble Oil Company (both of which 
have already found oil in Prudhoe Bay) 
announced the foniiation of a jointly 
owned I'rans Alaskan Pipeline Systeiii, to 
plan and build an 800-iirile long pipeline, 
48 inches in diameter, the largest on the 
North American continent, from the.Nordi 
Slope to die Gulf of Alaska on the 
sou'diem shore. The present estimate of 
the cost of the pipeline is I900 million 
and it is to be finfished in 1972. The con¬ 
tract is not binding until April trt ; by 
then BP should know for sure whether 
it lias found the oil that everyone thinks 
is there. Any other company which finds 
oil in the region and wishes to use the 
pipeline will be allowed to do so. 

The exact route that the p'ipeline will 
take IS not yet fixed but this is the least 
of the problems. The wiintcr temperature 
in Prudhoe Bay Ls minus 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; Alaskan oil turns to jelly on 
the other hand, at about plus 35 degrees. 
The oil w*ill conie out of the ground at 
around plus 160 degrees. It coiJd be sent 
south through the pipeline after being 
** shock cooled ” (which has the effect of 
keeping the oil liquid) but the cost of 
gening the cooling plapft to die North 
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Slope would be enormous. More impor¬ 
tant, with tte outside temperature at 
mfinus 50 degrees, if anything went wrong 
with the pipehne the shoA cooled oil 
inside *dt, once stationary, would freeze 
rock solid in such a way as to mean 
writing off the pipeline altogether. Alter¬ 
natively the oil could be cooled slowly 
and sp^ally treated to stay liquid on the 
journey. Or, finally, the pipeline itself 
could be heated to keep Che oil abt)ve the 
point at which it jells. But a heated pipe¬ 
line would meh the frozen tundra which 
it would have to cross ; in any case that 
tundra becomes an impassable hog in 
summer. A large part of the cost of con- 
struCtbn Will go towards insulating the 
line with gravel, of which there is a lot 
in Alaska. 

The initial capadty of the line will be 
25 million tons a year which could be 
boosted later by additional pumping 
stations if necessary. All of the oil will 
be shipped by tanker from the Gulf of 
Alaska down to the west coast of the 
United States, where demand has gmwn 
and is continuing to grow far faster than 
produ'Ction. But the oil companies are 
expecting an output from Alaska that will 
outstrip the west coast’s need for imports. 

£ven assuming that it will not be pos¬ 
sible to prise open the Japanese market, 
there are other possible ways of marketing 
the oil. The least likely, for a good while 
at least, is that cement barges will be 
tiragged under the ice across the top of 
the continent with nuclcar-powered tugs. 
The most obvious answer would he 
another pipePine diagonally across Canada, 
following the Mackenzie River down to 
the Great Slave Lake, from there to 
Edmonton and thence along existing pipe¬ 
line routes to Chicago, the mid-west and 
the Atlantic coast. But everyone expects 
that the Canadians would exact a high 
price before agreeing to this, they would 
probably demand a larger assured market 
in the United States for their own oil 
which they see threatened by the finds 
In Alaska. 

Alternatively the companies could ship 
their oH from the Gulf of Alaska as before, 
landing it at Seattle or Portland and con¬ 
structing a pipeline from there across the 
Rocky Mountains to the mid-west. Some 
talk of taking the oil by sea right down 
to the Panama Canal and round to, the 
east coast that way. Finally the three 
companies are exploring the most adven¬ 
turous course of ^ all, the possibility of 
using ice-breaking tankep to travel 


through tiia Northwest Passage straight 
from the 'North Slope across the top of 
the contimmt and down the Adantic sea* 
board. An^^experimental tanker is being 
fitted out to be ready fot a trial run in the 
summer when fioating icebergs could be 
harder to negotiate than the frozen seas 
of winter. The north-east of the United 
States is where the big demand for oil is 
—and where BP will, have its outlets and 
refinery if the Sinclair deal goes through. 


Bad housekeeping 

President Johnson ran into a lot of 
criticism when he appointed glamorous 
Mis.s Betty Furness to be the White 
House’s adviser on consumer affairs. She 
was pretty well linked in the public mind 
with the particular brand of refrigerator 
which she advertised on television. Yet 
Miss Furne.ss did the job well, built up a 
staff of 30 people and elevated the con¬ 
sumer office into a force to be reckoned 
with in the government’s dealings with 
the price, safety and quality of products 
sold to the public. President Nixon 
thought he would continue along the same 
line, but with a temporary adviser. He 
appointed a woman with the homely 
name of Miss Willie Mae Rogers. But 
within six days, he ushered her out again. 

The trouble was that Miss Rogers is 
head of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
whose Seal of Approval is bestowed upon 
commercial product.s, to their great advan¬ 
tage—a kind of all-American royal 
warrant. Some of these products, how¬ 
ever, are under investigation by Congress 
for not being as wholesome as they should 
be; one critic maintains that no manu¬ 
facturer can expect to win the seal without 
agreeing to advertise in Good House¬ 
keeping, Moreover, Miss Rogers intended 
to remain on full salary with the maga- 
zine^ while serving as an objective con¬ 
sultant to the government on the public’s 
behalf. 

Baited by the press, the voluble, plump 
Miss Rogers soon sealed her fate. She 
saw no possible conflict between her 
private and public assignments;^nd,'more¬ 
over, she did not believe that the federal 
government should intervene on the con- 



No two-timing for Miss Rogers 


her to choose between one job or the other, 
and back she went to Good Housekeeping, 
The President accepted her decision to 
become the first casualty of hU Adminis¬ 
tration with regret, as well he might. He 
has not seemed to try very hard—as Presi¬ 
dent Johnson did conspicuously—to give 
women interesting work in government. 
Worse still, as Miss Rogers was apparently 
ignorant of the complexities of the White 
House job, how could the tidy Mr Nixon 
have been so careless as to offer it to her 
in the first place ? 


Wall Street in 
a think tank 

New York 

Last week Wall Street finally wearied of 
trying to solve on its own terms the 
congestion of paperwork that has built up, 
because of the great rise in the volume 
of transactions, and called in outside help. 
I'he Rand Corporation, the Californian- 
based re.search organisation renowned as 
a ** think tank ” which has helped to 
shape the military strategy of the United 
States, was given a particularly broad 
assignment: to propose nothing less than 
the long-range restructuring of the entire 
system by which transactions in securitie.s 
are processed and ownership is trans¬ 
ferred. At the same time, the North 
American Rockwell Corporation, known 
principally as a maker of military 
electronic systems, was commissioned to 
analyse the securities industry’s, present 
methods with the immediate aim of 
finding solutions for the current bottle¬ 
necks. Together these examinations arc 
expected to cost tens of millions of dollars ; 
this will he defrayed by the various groups 
in the industry, including the major stock 
exchanges and the larger banks that 
handle most of the transfers in ownership 
of stocks and bonds. 

The specialists from Rand are already 
on the job and are expected to need 
12 months just to study the industry’s 
existing tortuou.s and. tradition-ridden 
procedures. Any changes, of course, are 
likely to take years to implement. Yet the 
industry’s leaders; are satisfied that the 
effort will be well worth the time and 
money. There is little doubt that, as a 
result of the present pile-up of paperwork, 
securities firms, after a long history of 
resisting capital improvements even in 
periods of high volume and high profits 
, (on the grounds that volume might soon 
turn lower), are at, fast willing to a^ept 
reforms: even ttye^^ ) the coei ■ niay he 
considerable. UpdefvtahdaJb^/|he Indus¬ 
try's leaders • ai^ to 'ej^e . while 

the irpn of anxiety a8^ hot signi- 

.^antjy, perhaps, the de^sion^t^^^xesort 
W lan outride , prdbleto*Wiyiflg 
tion with impn^ve crederiUw, such as 
the Rand Oorpbration, should help to save 
face iof .powerful elements within, the 
industry, if thp mea^^s already taken in 
the heat of the pap^ork crisis turii out 
to have been ill-advised. 
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BUSINESS WCEK Is ths No: 1 mSMBoment magazine 
In the U.S. It helps American mielneaamen make 
world-wide dedslena. It helps the careers and com¬ 
panies of some 23,000 executives overseas, who 
have paid $25 (U.S.) for their aubscriptlons. Now 
you can have BUSINESS WEEK’S Invaluable assist¬ 
ance for $1$ a year or less. 

In the whole world of business, there Is no publi¬ 
cation more useful to businessmen in every country. 
Each week, it offers them: 

I ^ The vital business statistics, gathered from bus- 
” iness and government sources. 

2. The significant news of business industry, 
prepared by the world's largest staff of Its kind. 

3^ The international picture of trade, investments, 
currency. 

4a The Washington picture of decisions that affect 
legislation, controls, foreign trade. 

Forecasts of the.U.S. and world economy; of 
" specific industry trends and developments. 

0a personal business picture; helpful news, 
hints, tips, suggestions, advice. 


Now you can import this vital package 
of information at reduced rates. And 
because Business Week is now air¬ 
freighted. you can receive Its timely 
help at the same time as America's 
management executives. 

Business Week has a way of influ¬ 
encing the course of executive de¬ 
cision. By providing not Just the sur¬ 
face news, but inside, in-depth detail* 
on the important trends and develop¬ 
ments, it can be directly responlsible 
for changing directions, encouraging 



Free with your 
subscription: 

16 Bpseial 
Nspbrts^ 
M^rBusInoss 


Penetrating articles on: Airpofts, 
Autos. Banking. Corporations. Distri¬ 
bution, Homebuilding, Packaging, Sat¬ 
ellite Natlonst Steel', and much more.. 


new Investments, pointing the way to 
new profit opportunities. 

Most of Business Week's GQO.pOO 
subscribers are American managw 
ment men — but it deals with the 
world-wide inter-dependence of busi¬ 
ness. That's why Business Week main¬ 
tains over 250 intemationai editors 
and correspondents, and overseas 
news bureaus in Bonn. Brusseis, Hong 
Kong, London. Madrid, Mexico City, 
Miian, Paris. Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, 
and Vienna. 


Until September 1st, BusinessWeek 
subscriptions outside the U.6. cost 
$25. Now. to encourage circulation 
growth, rates have been drastically 
reduced. A one-year subscription is 
not $25, but only $15. A three-year 
subscription Is not $50. but $30. And 
with group rates (three or more sub¬ 
scriptions), the price is only $10 a 
year, $20 for three years. 

Send the coupon today, and pre¬ 
pare yourself for a more successful 
business future. 


Business Week 

330 West 42 nd stmt, N«w Yerk. M.Y. 1003 S. U,SJL 

Please enter my one year subscription to Business Wcik for $15.00. If checked □ 
I prefer three years for $30.00. i understand you will arrange to bill me at a later date. 
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BANK AND TBUST 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh^, Pa. 


Consolidated 
Statement of Condition 

aeceaiber 31, 19M 


nesourees: 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 845,488,261 

U. S. Government Obligations. 352,092,375 

Obligations of States and Political 
Subdivisions . 736,436,854 

Other Securities. 37,415,755 

Securities Purchased Under 
Agreements to Resell . 10,000,000 

Federal Funds Sold. 22,200,000 

Loans. $2,281,720,309 

Less Reserve . . 41,400,209 2,240,320,100 

Bank Premises and Equipment .... 30,107,805 

Customer's Acceptance Liability . . 28,847,088 

Other Assets. 61,806,262 

Total Resources. $4,364,714,500 


tJmhUMmmz 

Deposits: 

Demand Deposits $1,888,569,440 

Time Deposits .. 1,860,183,206 $3,748,752,646 

Securities Sold Under Agreements 

to ^purdiase. 4,835,000 

Federal Funds Purchased. 48,200,000 

Funds Borrowed. 10,335,653 

Acceptances Outstanding. 28,918,119 

Other Liabilities.! ... 81,764,015 

Total Liabilities. $3,922,805,433 


Direei^rB 

RooBR a 

AUit^ny Ludlum Stotl Cwrpontion 

ROBINSON F. BARKBR 
GSoinnan 

PPaindu^nm,inc. 

CHARLES M. BBEOHLY 

Chairman 

Jonm Sr Lau^in Slatl Oorporaiion 

A. BRUCE BOWDEN 
PmUant 

ERNEST D. BROOKEIT 


GmIfOil Oorparatiom 
DONALD C. BURNHAliA 


UMphAauw EkeMe Carporaticn 

FRANK R. DENTON 
dairman of Exaeutivo CommIUto 

RAYMOND F. EVANS 

SaMOMrStomnieA Corporation 

AIKEN W. FISHER 

^ISlS^kniUlio Company 

PHILIP A. FLQGBR 
Dinetor 

Duvuono Light Company, 

FRED a FOY 
.^WMKiGtfBipany, /He. 

JOHN D. HARPER 
Pnoik/ont 

Aiiuninitm OMNipafi^ of Amariea 

mY j. hbinX 11 

I Company 
GBORQB D. LOCKHART 

Parptar 

KMtpfOridtt Lodthart, Johnton A Huiehiton 

GEORGE H. LOVE 

Otairman ^ ^ 

■ ConooUdatlon Coal Company 

JOHN A. MAYER 

Chairman 

PAUL MELLON 

OcHNtmor 

T. Motion A Sono 

RICHARD K, MELLON 
Honorary Chairman 

WILUAM H. REA 

Chairman 

Otivor T^rono Corporation 

WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
Chairman 

North Amoriean Eoehwoil Corporation 
Vico Chairman 

Roekwoll Manufacturing Company 

JOHN T. RYAN, JR. 

Choitman 

Minoa^oty Appiianeoo Company 
RICHARD M. SCAIFE 


T^ MoUan A Eons 


CmplimI Aeesmmiss 

Equity Capital: 

CommonStock—total par value.. $ 66^628,550 

Shares Authorized (8,000,000) 

Shares Outstanding (6,662,855) 

Surplus. 288,457,450 

Undivided Profits. 45,991,364 

Reserve for Contingencies. 45,831,708 

Total Capital Accounts_ $ 441,909,067 

Total Liabilities and Capital 

Assets carried at $831303329 were ffiedged on Dsosmber 
81, 1968 to secure deposits of pul^ moniss gpd for 
other purposes. ‘ ' 

Member Federal Oepoilt Ineuranee CorpMtlSn 


WILLIAM P. SNYDER 111 
PrtoidoHt 

J^Shcnango Pumaeo Company 

LB8UB B. WORTHINGTON 
Diraoior oml Momborofthc 
ExcouHoo Committoo 
United Statoo Stool Corporation 


GEORGE W. WYCKOFF 
VhePrmUMt 
T. Motions Sono 


Diraetor# BmsrUms 

EDWARD J. HANLEY 
DAVID G. HILL 
BENJAMIN F. JONSa 8rd 
FRANK L. MAGEE 
GWILYM A PRICE 
L w. wnabN 
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A case in point is the New York Stock 
Exchange's Central Certificate Service 
which was introduced some time before 
the- back office problems reached a 
critical state ; since then the Big Board has 
hastened to get it fully in operation as 
a long-range solution io the paperwork 
jam. Essentially the service is an electronic 
method of transferring shares among 
member firms by book-keeping entries 
rather than the physical delivery of certi¬ 
ficates. All of the 1,200 or so issues listed 
on the Big Board are to be included in the 
service by the end of this month and the 
system has already significantly reduced 
the movement of stock certificates. A basic 
assumption of the service, however, is that 
securities trading and ownership will con¬ 
tinue to be geared to the possession of 
actual certificates. The Rand Corpora¬ 
tion's experts might conceivably discard 
this premise as a ground rule for operation 
and decide instead that only book-keeping 


entries are necessary to attest to the 
ownership d shares. Needless to say 
such a prescription, if - adopted, would in 
a single dose free Waif Street from 
the greater part of its paperwork 
problem. 

The securities industry had still another, 
perhaps even more delicate, reason for 
enlisting the services of an external arbiter 
like Rand. It is no secret that a principal 
cause of delay in processing many trans¬ 
actions has been a clogging up of the flow 
of paperwork at the commercial banks 
when transferring titles -to shares from 
sellers to the new owners. Yet securities 
firms, which have to rely heavily on the 
banks for short-term financing, have 
been reluctant to put on the banks their 
full share of blame for the pile-ups. 
Leaders in the industry can now at least 
hope that Rand will do it for them. 

Whatever the outcome of the study, 
getting it launched has been a construc¬ 


tive move and has helped to confound 
k>me of the industry's critics. Its le^rs 
concede, however, that'tlite announcement 
of the programme came about ten days 
too late, after a rash of especially critical 
stories appeared in the national press. The 
most worrying note was struck by Mr 
Drew Pearson and Mr Jack Anderson, 
Che columnists, who likened the ** pile-up 
of paperwork in brokerage back offices" 
and consequent inability of brokers to 
.deliver securities to customers promptly to 
a “powder keg that potentially could 
explode into perhaps the greatest stock 
market crash in history." But brokers took 
heart from increasing signs that the diffi¬ 
culties in their back offices have begun 
to ease off lately in response to the emer¬ 
gency measures which include a shorter 
trading day and the speed-up of the 
certificate service. Yet nobody felt bold, 
or foolhardy, enough to say that the 
industry was out of ffie woods. 


Where have all the 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

If you do not have a private aircraft, flying 
into Huntsville, Alabania, will deposit you 
at what may be the wodd's most luxurious 
municipal airport. The terminal is car¬ 
peted in deep blue and gold. Fountains 
play and the corridors leading to the 
passenger gates gleam with showcases full 
of jewellery and scarves, like the covered 
deck of a luxury liner. It is hard to believe 
that all this splendour was laid on by the 
city of Huntsville in the hope of tempting 
the men who come to help Dr Wemher 
von Braun make hardware for space. 

Dr von Braun, as all the world should 
know, is the father of the Saturn V, the 
rocket that makes it possible for Americans 
to go to the moon. Huntsville, or more 
mecifically, the Marshall Space Flight 
Centre, has been the rocket's nursery. The 
centre antedates Project Apollo, the scheme 
to put a man on the moon before the end 
of the decade, but not by very much. 
Some suspect that Dr von Braun was one 
of those responsible for talking President 
Kennedy into Project Apollo and that he 
did so out of an unquenchable passion to 
build the world’s biggest rocket. Certainly 
the Marshall Centre, carved out of a 
comer of the Army’s 40,000-acrc Redstone 
Arsenal, has become home for Dr von 
Braun and his team of. German rocket 
experts who were brought to the United 
States at the war's end. For most of 
the ig6os, designing the Saturn rocket 
family was what kept them busy. 

Now what ? Marshall finished the big 
rocket early—commendably early, Dr von 
Braun implies with a handsome grin. Any¬ 
way, as the Saturn V was the sint qua non 
of Project Apollo, it had to be finished 
first; accordingly, the Marshall centre has 
been the first of the space installations to 
feel the pinch as the peak in spending 
passed. Yet Marshall has a labour force of 
about 7,000 people, many of whom, like 
the German team, have transplanted their 
families to the red soil of Alabama and 
like it there. What can rocket makers do 
once the rockets have left home ? 

Find loads worthy of the rocket’s 
power, is Dr von Braum's answer. Under 
nis surveillance are several bits of the 


rockets gone ? 

Apollo Applications Programme, the 
follow-up to the lunar landing. One is the 
design of the space workshop, which is to 
be put in earth orbit and inhabited by 
astronauts for anything from a few weeks 
to a few months. The workshop is to be 
made out of the second stage of a Saturn 
iB rocket which, once its liquid oxygen 
and hydrogen fuel has burnt away, is 
simply an empty canister, with 10,000 
cubic feet of space inside. It will be 
divided, by a metal grid floor, into two 
compartments and astronauts will for the 
first time be able to enjoy the homelike 
comforts—tables, lavatory seats—so con¬ 
spicuously absent in the present cramped 
Apollo spacecraft. 

The Marshall centre is also designing 
the Apollo Telescope Mount—a kind of 
umbrella with instruments that will be 
attached to the workshop—as well at the 
airlock and docking adaptor, through 
which men will have to crawl to get into 
the workshop. Looking ahead to the long- 
range exploration of the moon, the centre 
is developing a lunar jeep, with strange 
ribbon-like wheels, and a lunar lorry as 
. well. Much of this work, like that on the 
Saturn rockets, is farmed out to private 
industry, with the Marshall centre super¬ 
vising performance. 

The centre also has a space sciences 
laboratory, a kind of dream i^op. It works 
on the long-range possibilities for exploring 
space, with instruments and perhaps men. 
^me of the projects—a spaceship to car^ 
men to Mars—are laughable now but will 
be kept in Dr von Braun's cupboard until 
Congress is in the mood for spending the 
money. For the present he himself is 
waxing eloquent to all comers about the 
virtues of earth resources satellites, which 
can survey patterns of crop disease, oil- 
tearing rock, ocean currents and sdibqls 
of fish. In all, there it plenty for tfe- 
vManhall centre to do,' e8pecialj|r if Con*' 
gi^, approves Nasa’a revest for 130^ 
Inillibn next year for the pw-iA^llo pro- 
Rrimune (which^^had to dfily 

. million ihis alik^ elHioriies 

, ioaidiag $27 ndliiod'a 
ftuelcat upper shfge for' ffiib Saturn 5. ^ 



Von Brmm of Alobomo 


Perhaps what the lushness of its airport 
shows is that the acrbspacc industry is a 
very welcome addition to Huntsville. For 
a while, the noise of testing engines was 
an irritant (the centre learned not to pay 
for windows broken on the day when a 
scheduled lest was cancelled), But in 196G 
the heavy duty work of testing the Saturn 
V engines was tran.sferred to an even 
remoter part of the South, near the 
Mississippi coast. The public is invited to 
visit the centre ; there is a quaint space 
museum showing the history of growth of 
rockets from Dr von Braun's V-2 missile 
(no one at^ogises for its inclusion in the 
patriotic display) to the moon rocket and 
generally explaining astrophysics on 2 
million people a year; (" for an indication 
of the 'vastness of space, don't miss the 
model of our solar systen!h"j For all the 
roar of .its rockets, Manhall has been 
a civilising influence 011 Huntsville. 
Between 1950 and 1964 the population 
^rew from i6,ooi) to 123,000. The centre, 
m iijditjon to attracting qsace-relatcd 
industries and raising the local annual 
inoomc subfUntially, has broqght better 
schools, visits - from string quarteu and a 
good selection of ptpei^ck books to a 
desolate comer of Appiladiia. 
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Ulster fights, but O'Neill looks 
just about all right 


I'he election campaign in Ulster has been 
as undistinguished, on the surface, as it 
promised to he. I'or all the sound and 
fury Northern Ireland does not have all 
that number of impressive local poliHcal 
intelligences, any more than Warn, say, 
has. That is why the Rev Ian Paisley 
looks such aMg man. So Captain 0 ’NeUl*s 
long-delay^ .nianifesto,' although it said 
the necessary minimum about better rela¬ 
tions l)etween the faiths, said little more 
than mitirimum ; it was therefore all 
the clearer that there had been a row in 
the O’Neill ranks, and that the need to 
hang on to the moderate Unionist vote 
had Won against the wish to capture the 
modetate Catholic one. 

I'he prime minister himself, still the 
most selKpossessed man in Ulster politics; 
threatened stem vengeance on the remain¬ 
ing signatories of the letter requiring his 
resignation ; but the farthest he felt able 
to go towards actually appearing. in the 
field against any of them was a visit to 
Belfast Clifton, where Mr William 
Moigan, h» fomier cabinet colleague, has 
had to campaign under court orders as a 
prefixless Unionist, being neither official 
flesh nor unofficial fowl. As for the other 
anti-O’Xeillites, particularly those in the 
sectarian fastnesses west of the Bann, the 
only big gun they could bring up turned 
out to be the 8o-year-old Lord Bnx)ke- 
lx)rough, petulantly throwing off the 
dignity (and neutrality) that becomes Her 
Majesty's lieutenant for Fennanagh, to 
recall to the tenantry the beneficent days 
of his own rule. 

The O'Neillites greeted this apparition 


with vulgar satisfaction : if it meant that 
Captain John Brooke was in trouble at 
Lisna.skea, what did it bode for the other 
rebels elsewhere ? Mr Brian Faulkner, in 
East Down, was out and about being 
busily more pleasant to Catholics chan 
Captain O’Neill himself. And the left- 
wing groups, even more hopelessly divided 
than the Unionists, were almost reduced 
to one campaign theme: that Captain 
O’Neill had pulled a fast one by calling 
a referendum about himself instead of 
arguing the toss about scKialisni (in its two 
Ulster varieties) or nationalism or civil 
rights or whatever. Everyone seemed to be 
running scared except Captain O’Neill. 

But he had two worries. First, how his 
own men, hastily nominated and with 
printitive local organisations, would fare 
in the ten seats where they faced rebels 
who have liad the backing of the official 
local machine. If all ten r^ls were to get 
back, together with a possible five other 
official candidates who have not been 
publidy enthusiastic in their support for 
him, the split in the new Unionist party 
at Stonnont might make his own leader¬ 
ship untenable. It will be pointless for 
him to declare that he has the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the total vote cast in 
Northern Ireland (as the opinion polls and 
every other indicator promise him) if his 
enemies struggle back in sufficient numbers 
in the party caucus. 

Second, Captain O’Neill cannot yet he 
sure how many moderate Catholics, pro¬ 
fessing theiuselves to be realistic about 
religloz^ partition and nationalism, will 
really turn out to vote for his men on 



Monday, A number may in the suburbs 
of Belfast, but what will happen in the 
old battlefields in the city itself and west 
beyond the Bann ? This is w'here the 
election campaign has been conducted 
undezground: the polls show a majority 
of CathoHcs who not only support 
O’Neillisni against Mr William Craig but 
who actually think that the process of 
Catholic emandpation has been reason¬ 
ably fast. If this holds up throughout 
Ulster Captain O’Neill will have a famous 
victory. If it does not, marginal Unionist 
seats such as Belfast Victoria and Wood- 
.vale may be lost to Unionism entirely. 
That, too, would not be helpful in the 
party caucus. 

If Victoria (wihere Captain O’Neill’s 
staunch lieutenant, Mr Roy Bradford, is 
fighting for his life) and Woodvale do go, 
they, will go back to the Northern Ireland 
Labour party, which lost them in 1965. 
But the NILP stands to lose both Belfast 
Oldpark and Belfast Pottinger to the 
Unionists if there is a big O’Neill ground- 
swell, which would be disastrous to the 
party at Stormont for years to come. A 
great deal depends on the .turnout: in 
the past anything over 55 per cent of the 
electorate has been remarkat)le in con¬ 
tested seats, quite apart from those which 
are now being seriously fought for the 
first time .since 1938. A really high turnout 
could produce almost any imaginable 
result. But 'it will be a real surprise if 
Captain O’Nditl is not the winner on 
Monday night. His enemies have made 
too many mistakes, even in the past fort¬ 
night, for anything else to seem credible. 


London 

Raising the rates 


Nobody really expected that the Greater 
London Council—or indeed any laige 
local authority—would be able to prevent 
a rise in its rates in 1969-70, but the 
sound of tough words being swallowed 
was very audible at County Hall this week. 
The current financial year was the first 
for which the triumphant Tory GLC had 
budgeted; It .situck to its vote-winning 
slogan of “save the ratepayer” at con¬ 
siderable cost in terms of money borrowed 
externally at ^ high interest rates, and by 
running down the rate-financed portion of 
the capital fund. But whereas this time 
last year the GLC rate was lowered by a 
penny, it now. goes ^ 5^, to 2 s yd in 
the £ for 1969-70. On top of this the 
residents of inner Ijondon (the old London 
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**rm the most 
important man 
intheworld 



at least, that*s how SASnakes me feeV* 


Comfort. Splendid food. Pretty and efficient 
hostesses. And service with a smile. That’s what 
I like about flying SAS. 

You won’t find SASpitality in the dictionary, 
but a lot of people talk about it. Enthusiasticalb 



S4S A/X£//r£S 

GBNERAf^GENT fOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 


Call your SAS iuthorised Travel A 00 i{t«r Lpndofv^l -734 4020, Briail—0272 292139, Birminghafn--^1-643 4778/9 
Manchaater—061-832 8431, Newcaiitle-^32 21644, Glafow—041-248 6632, Dublin—^771^18 
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owns an 

ask your friend 

how easily it faahdl^i' 



How can anything so precise, so cclmplex... 
be so easy to use? It is! Ask your friend. 

Then, pick up the SPOTMATIC. It’s light, isn't it? 

Now, turn the focusing ring until the image is crystal car. 
Perfect! Negt, switch on the SPOTMATIC’s incredibly ccurate 
through-the4en8 meter. Turn the diaphragm nngintil the 
light meter needle ii centered. You know what you doiow? 
Click! Wesn^t that ea$y? Because the SPOTMATIC dos all 
the hard work. Two highly sensitive CdS (Cadmium Sliide) 
cells read the exact amount of light that the film will se. 

So you see perfbct exposure... every time. 

We could boast about all the professionals that choos 
Asahi Pentax. But, you don’t want to hear that. 

You want a camera that gives you professional photc^ 
and handles easily. That’s a SPOTMATIC! 

It’s hard to believe. So, don't believe me... ask your riend. 
AfAMPENDIX... the world’s testsellliig fifiecapera. 


ThfedaflM^ 

anywheiemtfae 

USA., 

learn one wwd: 
Shaaton 


it 



There are Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns in every 
major city of the United States and Canada. And Sheraton 
is most experienced in serving foreign visitors. Every¬ 
thing from International Managers to tour guide services 
are at your service. Make Sheraton your headquarters for 
comfort, excitement and value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent or any 
Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 01-9371^6, 
telex 261534; In Paris, cidl 533.51.40, telex 272.81; in 
Frankfurt, call 29.22.15, telex 414115; In Brussels, call 
12.30e78, telex 22.989; In Rome, call 68.66.38, telex 61618; 
in Madrid, call 222 63 57; in Tel Aviv, caU 445111, 
telex 033-871; in Caracas, cdB 32.19#%; in Buenos Aires, 
calli|M^26; In Jamaica, caU 694331 in Nassau, caU 2-3301; 
In Kuwait, can 24041. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD., C.P.O. 895, TOKY) ^ 

ASAHI OPnCAL EUROPE S.A., 

Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, lELGlUM 


SHERATON HOTELS© 

Sheraton Hotels in major cities throughout the world A Worldwide Service of IXE 
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County Coundl) Will pay an extra 2d 
rate to the Inner London Education 
Authority, and everyone’s nietiopolitan 
police rate goes up too; 

All ithiis is quite separate from the rates 
to be dttiiged by the^ individual boroughs 
for liheir services, which in outer Loncmn 
indude education ; nobody esqiects them 
to levy lower rates in 1969-70, either. 
In iheir case the effect will be somewhat 
masked by the **cushion*’ to domestic 
rallepayerB of is 3d in Che £ to be paid 
out by the Government (an increase of 
5d over last year), a hit of featherbedding 
wfi'idh seems as eoonomically undesirable 
as it is politically unrewarding since it is 
Tory councils who will get the credit. 

The GLC has been Me to hold down 
its capital expenditure to £150 m'iU&on 
(£14 mfflion less than last year) entirely 
because the Govemment has forced it to 
cut back its very useful home-loan scheme 
ahnort to half the current year’s lending. 
This masks quiite shaxp increases in roarh, 
drainage (some formerly covered by 
borou^) and the new town ” of 
Thamesmead. House building remains at 
£52 million. 

Revenue expenditure, almost half of 
which is rate-iwme, is however expected 
to increase by nearly 8 per cent to £350.5 
million. The GLC claims Chat this 
remains Within the Government-imposed 
ceiling on spending increases of 3 per cent 
in real terms—'local authorities will get 
no rate support over and above this (for 
the national picture see page 65). It also 
claims to be losing £4 million of 
rent increases as a result of the policy 
imposed on it by the Govemment. It has 
managed to cut back on road main¬ 
tenance, and on building maintenance 
workers. But the sharpest cifts are among 
those which merdy hold expenditure levd 
—^for instance many cherished projects in 
amenities and recreation such as those 
(intended to make Che riverside more 
enjoyable. Higher education and further 
education, which in the current year 
increased by ix per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively, are to be held down to 3i 
per cent increase in spiite of ever growing 
demands. The educational priority areas 
will be limited to the top 60 deprived 
schools, instead of extending further down 
the scale, and including more secondary 
schools. 

Ci^ of York 

Regeneration 


One of Mr Duncan Sandys’s better 
moments was in 1967 when, as a back¬ 
bench MP, he piloted through Parliament 
his Civil Amenities Act. M a result of 
that act, four studies on prototype con¬ 
servation areas were set up. The first of 
these-rLord Esher’s study on the city of 
Yoik—was published bn Tuesday 
(HMSO £7). Reports on Bath, Chester 
and Chichester should now follow at 
monthly intervals^ after which there will 
be the inevitable delay while the Ministry 
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Beautifying 


of Housing, decides how much of the 
reports should be implemented. In the 
case of the York Study the answer should 
be: a very great deal. 

The old walled city’s biggest enemy is 
the car, and Lord Esher recommends 
that many of the narrow. streets should 
be paved and traffic banned from them 
after 10 in the morning. Motorcycles,and 
mopeds would be banned completely. 
Twenty-four acres of industiml blight 
should also, be „ren^oyed and replaced by 
houses to increase the resident j^pulation 
from 3,500 to 6,000, which would still be 
4,000 less than in m^ieval days. Off-street 
parking space should be increased to 
accommodate 5,000 cars (at present there 
is only room for 190), and only traffic 
with business in the city and a ^ijpecial 
licence would be admitted. New Quitting 
will be kept below ^e height of the 
roofs of the Minster’s aisles. 

The big problem could be the 
cost. All pulling down and putting up 
was estimated—^last year, when the report 
was written—to cost £2.1 million. Mr 
Nathaniel Lichfield, the team’s adviser, 
assumed that redevelopment for conser¬ 
vation would qualify for the same 50 per 
cent Government grant as modernisation 
does, and that 40 per cent could be 
expected from a local authority conver¬ 
sion grant.. Spread over 30 to 40 years, 
this would mean an annual charge to 
York of £90,000 a year. Add to this an 
annual £io,(^ for consexvatipn, and the 
worthy burge^ of York would be required 
to find £ipQ^ooo a year, which is 
equivalent to n fid rate. Some of these 
costs could be recovered by charging more 
for the pleasure of visiting the historic 
sights of York, but whichever way the 
costs of redevelopment and conservation 
are cut up^. there will still be a large 
amount for* the people, of Yo;rk to find 
themselves. But in return they would be 
living in ** one of the most beautiful cities 
in Europe.” 


Tfu young 

The way to help 

In ■■■■ ■ I - I III I'g ii .. .. 

Except that its provisions are a little 
wid^ in that they extend the local 
authorities* supervision over foster- 
children, the Children and Ypuitf Persons 
bill foUofm, pretty faithfuUy me White 
^Ghllaren in Trouble,” piibliAcd 

fpring. That white p^r (see The 
Mcpnpniist May 4, igw) the 

result of some rethinking on the 
part ot the Government; which in 
1965 had proposed that all children in 
trodble^ Wh because^ of parental 
neglect 01:: tritause of their own misdeeds, 
should m far ae possible be dealt %vxth by 
non-judidal fam^ councils instead of the 
juvenile courts. Ine white paper and the 
.bill are an acceptable compromise between 
the views of tnpse Who disliked the idea 
of non-judicial bodies ^ercising wide 
powersy in private, over children and their 
paren^ and of those who wanted mis- 
tehaving working class dilldien, like 
midiehaving mtddle cUa$ children, to be 
deak yilh. outjiidc the jiuSeial process 
altogether^ 

So although the first pan of the bill is 
concerned, with the juvenile courts and 
the changes in their powers, it should be 
remembered that court proceedings are 
intended to be the exception rather than 
the rule, atiesWt for children aged between 
ten (the present age of crimiin^ responsi¬ 
bility) and 14. It will no longer be 
possible for these children to be prosecuted 
for an offence, other than homicide; 
instead,' their law-breaking; like their 
truanting, dr parental neglect or ill- 
tr^txUent, is one of the conditions that 
a court has to establish before it accepts 
the general charge that children are in 
need of care or control. But it is hoped 
that most parents of children in this 
age-group will accept advice and help 
from child care officers, or other case¬ 
workers, of the local authority so that 
recourse to a juvenile court is avoided. 

Young persons, aged 14-17, will con¬ 
tinue to be liable to prosecution, but, 
unless the alleged offence is homicide, 
only with the consent of a juvenile court 
magistrate and only after the local 
authority has been informed. But in deal¬ 
ing with this age-group, as with the 
younger children, the j^wen of the 
juvenile court are to be narrowed. An 
offender aged 14-17 can still be dealt with 
speedily—by fine, for instance, or con¬ 
ditional discharge. But instead of 
probation there will be a supervision 
order, exercisable either by a local 
authority or the probation service, and 
for. an approved school order will be 
substituted committal to a local authority’s 
care. These two orders—supervision or 
committal to care—will be the only ways 
in which a court can dispose of all care 
or control cases, of whatever age, unless 
it thinks, a child, or young person needs 
to be dealt with under the 1959 Mental 
Health Act, or unless it wants to give the 
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parents another chance by binding them 
over to exercise proper care. 

Thus, Although the juvenile courts are 
to be retaiha^, the main onus of Irieeting 
''children in trouble*' will fall on the 
local authorities. It is their officers who 
will attempt to help' a child and his 
parents on a voluntary basis ; it is they 
who will decide whether a care or control 
case should be brought; it is they who, 
hormally, will exercise supervision, especi¬ 
ally over the younger children ; it is they 
who will determine what form of residen¬ 
tial treatinbnt a child or young person 
needs. And itii the local authorities which, 
through joint planning committees, will 
establish, with the assistance of voluntary 
bodies, a comprehensive regional system 
of *'Community homes” to replace 
approved schools, remand homes, hostels 
and so on, the Home Secretary having 
i^rvie powers to establish highly 
specialised homes presumably for such 
problem children as Mary Bell. 


Football pools 

In the interests of 
sport 


There is probably somelhing appealingly 
Biithh in six grown men lo^ed up in a 
room for the puipose of guessing the 
priteble results of die afternoon's foot- 
iMdl .aiatdicjs : a oompromise in cold 
extrehds. But this, in fact, is what hap¬ 
pened last Saturday when Britain's worse 
than normal weather snowed off, for the 
second weekend running, some 31 crucial 
matches. The six sat and solemnly 
deliberated not because of the game, of 
ooune, but simply because of the gaming. 
And this week rt is likely to happen again, 
for the six big football pools firms say 
they just cannot afford to lose another 
weir’s take. 

Last season the pools lost about £4 
mlHNon to the weather when one week’s 
matches were snowed off. This season, so 
far, they have lost two ; the week before 
last, before the pooh panel sat, and the 
lart week in December. If ” investments.” 
as they like to call the punters’ weekly 
bets, are the same this year as last, they 
cendd have lost less than £8 million~as 
^e pools betting duty was increased last 
Maim from 25 per cent to 33^ per cent 
—while being less able to afford it. 

On the CTOcr hand, when the duty 
was increased the punters' return on their 
investments also fell; so perhaps the 
punter is paying. He is certainly paying 
for the defensive type of football that has 
begun to be playea in recent years, which 
remits in very few goals, many more 
draws and consequently very mean prizes. 
The wcil*publictsed scoops oi £300,000 
for forecasting eight drawn games of a 
few years ago have shrunk to thi^ week’s 
hi^Mt payout of £345 180 for id. 

The m roei^ in the London hotel room 
helped the pools men to maintain a turn¬ 
over, but caant nowhele near the news¬ 


papers^ Jdprten opinions o^f the probable 
rcsulti® .This- week the tSpsters^ have 
stopp^l^dying the fonn of the teams in 
the FmUkein League’s divisions and have 
taken ^.^^ecking instead the likely per- 
of five former leading foomall 
Ronald Howe, the 
aty commissioner of the metip- 
in the chair, have been 
pla^KU 3 £the ghostly, ^aginary games for 
the pow promot^. ; 

It suppd^d 5:to mean that the 

"public” dc^ not suffer froi^-stefn, 
> Icelandic weedier, however mi^t 

make the true fooAall fans sqidtm. 

They woidd:* no ddobt prefer tp see 
the football cldbs lise as much jmagi^ridn 
as the pools. Fe^ British ^nbundi Iheve 
undersoil heatingi few British ire 

prepared for wMt must be temrded as 
the expected. The ttritish chubs would 
prefer to abandori com nothing) 

rather than prepare't!^r grounds, whioh 
costs money. Sir, Matt %isby, the manager 
of MandieslerDnitec^ has called lor a 
three week mSd-winter break in the season. 
Crystal Palace’s manager, Mr Bert Head, 
wants a halt for a full three months. 
January, February, March are too poor, 
in his eyes, for’any dependable football 
business ; they should play through the 
summer instead. That way they could 
even excuse their reluctance to provide 
ovex'head shelter in case it rains. Which 
it has been known to do in Britain. 


Royalty 

King of the castle 


The heir apparent to the English throne 
is not automatically Prince of Wales. 
Whether and when he becomes so is up 
to the sovereign. Prince Charles has 
actually been Prince of Wales for nearly 
II years, since the Queen gave him the 
title in 1958. On July ist, however, he 
is to follow the rather unhappy precedent 
established by George V's seventeen-year- 
old heir in 1911. The Prince of Wales is to 
be invested with the coronet, mantle, 
sword, ring and wand of his title by the 
Queen at Caernarvon Castle before 
4,000 invited guests and an estimated 
television audience of 500 million. 

The actual investiture ceremony can be 
traced back to the fourteenth centu^. 
Up to 1616, it was performed in parlia¬ 
ment ; after that in various royal 
palaces. It is also extremely short. In 
191! Lloyd George was moved by not 
entirely disinterested motives to organise 
instead a public Welsh ceremony. The 
Bishop of Im Asaph, later the first Arch¬ 
bishop of Wales, designed a religious 
service to accompany it, with a few extra 
frills. It is substantially the same 
cei^ony, though with even more of it 
in Welsh (the Our Father is to be recited 
by the audience in English and Welsh 
—simultaneously) tHkt Prince Glmrles will 
enact in July. 

The Government is providing 
£200,000. Mr George Thomas, the 


Beoretary of State for Wales, will get 
a ride in the Prince's carriage to die 
castle anfl his own litde bit of ceremony. 
Mr Callaghan, as Home Secretary, will 
also perform. The Duke of Norfolk, who 
as Earl ^ Manbal is arranging the 
ceremony, and will undoubtedly do so 
with the skill bom of long experience, 
thinks £200,000 is skimping the show a 
little. But the gross cost of the ceremony 
will in fact be about £300,000. The differ¬ 
ence is made up by the sale of seats, at five 
and ten guineas a >time, in the moats out¬ 
side the casde—^from which the procession 
though not the ceremony can be seen— 
of souvenirs, and as after coronations, 
of the special seats on which the invited 
guests sat inside the castle, at £12 a 
time. 

The ceremony—^for which the Duke of 
Norfolk has now released both script and 
cast—could hardly be more Welsh. It 
will be chock-full of Welsh druids, Welsh 
miners’ brass bands and Welsh clergy. The 
Welsh national anthem will be sung, the 
luckless Prince will make a speech in 
Welsh, and the inevitable Letters Patent 
will be translated into Welsh for the 
benefit of Mr Thomas. About 3,300 of 
the 4,000 invitations will go to people who 
live and work in Wales. But it will be 
a security headache for the police and the 
Earl Marshal. The Welsh nationalists 
are not all happy—and have been known 
to express their discontent in alarming 
ways. This is somewhat unfair, since the 
people to benefit from the considerable 
amount of taxpayers’ money will of course 
be the Welsh. The Welsh Tourist Board, 
by some rather arbitrary calailation, has 
estimated long-term benefits to Wales to 
be of the order of £30 million. (It might 
even encourage someone to do something 
about the scarcity of good hotels in the 
beautiful and surrounding country of 
Snowdonia.) 

Of course most of the ceremony is 
phony, with only a fifty-year-old pedigree, 
and it is to be hoped that the Prince of 
Wales does not find it as distasteful as 
did the future Edward VIII. He should 
at least manage to avoid the horrific fancy 
dress that Prince Edward was forced to 
wear. Prince Charles is to spend the 
summer term at University College, 
Aberystwyth, and is to follow up the 
investiture with a five-day tour of Wales. 
Better than that, for the ancestor- 
worshipping Welsh, he has according to 
the Wales Herald Extraordinary, Major 
Jones, some fine Welsh blood in him. Not 
only is he apparently descended from the 
first " foreigner ** Prince of Wales, the son 
of Edward, but from no fewer than all 
four daughter^ of Llywelyn the Great, the 
Welsh chieftain who was recognised by 
the English King in 1218 as Plrince of 
(north) Wales, and is therefore an impor¬ 
tant man in Welsh history. So Pimee 
Charles appears to have every possible 
Welsh qualification, and this great Welsh 
bonanza will give pleasure to many 
people in Wales. If it is also a thankless 
task, that is the lot of a constitutional 
monarchy subject to the whims of tourists 
and politicians. 




What is Switzerland asking for? Liberty? It has en¬ 
joyed itfor centuries. Equality? It has it. A republic? 
That is its form of government. Lower taxes? It 
hardly pays any. So what does it want? It wants to 
change: that is the law of everything that exists. 
When a people, changed by time, does notwantto 
remain what it has been, the first symptom of its 
malaise is disrespect for its past, and for the virtues 

of its ancestors. -Chateaubriand, I832 
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^id the 

Atomic Age begin 
in 1929? 


(for Sulzer) 


*hat was when the first Sulzer Monotube boiler was built, incorporating 
the forced-flow once-through principle. Tt proved to bp a creative signpost for 
the decades to come; Over 230 steam generators <rf this type have been installed, 
with unit outputs ranging beyond 6,614,()00 lb/h{10(X) MW). They have distinguished themselves by; 

- hig^ live steafn temperatures at lubcntical and stipercritical pressures 
- designs tailored to any fossil fuds 

- 4ependable operation thanks to integrated control 

Major nudear power stations have been equipped v^th Monotube steam generators and other Sulzer 
components - equipment backed by 40 years of development and experience. 

For generations the name of Sulzer has been intimately associated with technological 
advance. Something to remember when making decisions! 
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Reflecting Swiss achievement 

INTERNATIONALLY 

In the \/vbrld of Power Engineering Switzerland has long enjoyed a unique 
reputation of inventiveness and proficiency ~ and in this world the name 
BROWN BOVERI has become synonymous with Swiss achievement. 

Such has been this international acceptance that today, from manufacturing 
plants in 15 countries, and from sales and service facilities in 80 others, BROWN 
BOVERI'S comprehensive manufacturing programme, ranging from the largest 
th^mal and hydro-electric generating plant to miniature circuit breakers, fully 
meets the ever increasing needs of industry throughout the world. 



Brown Boveri- 
^ dyrtamic force in world 
^ngiheering! 
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Since 1965^ the Omega Speedmaater 
haa been the only wriat^watch ruled 
flight-qualified by N.A.S.A. for 
US-manned space missions. 

N.A.^A has placed its confidence 
in the Speedmaster'a exceptional 
quantlas of accuracy and strength. 
Ytiu ban,^ao rely on this inatru- 
rhent-tfhitc'h for your everyday life. 
You will find it at your Omega dealer. 


OnthewHst 


of the Apollo astronauts, 

this Omega has shared 


the most S^dmlous adventure 


concaved hy man: 

the lunar orbit. 


omRaa 


Omega - iffe iiiifatch the world has learnt to trust 
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awnXBRLAND 



The third richest country in the world, probebiy the most democretic end certelnly the best ordered 


Even in Paradise 


For an Englishman, or a Frenchman, or 
a middle-class Republican from the 
United States—in fact, for anyone who 
tends to feel that government in the 
western world is getting too big and too 
remote—a visit to Switzerland is a deeply 
refreshing experience. Here is the other 
sort of democracy: the alternative to our 
way of doing divings, the second option 
that may (perhaps) be available to the 
rest of us if we decide we have made a 
mistake. 


years ago in the mountainous core of what 
we now call Switzerland, precisely in order 
to prevent a strc^ central government 
being impend on it by the Habsburgs. The 
spirit b^ind this original rejection has 
survived the successive waves of centralism 
and homogenisation that have swept across 
most other countries since then. Ift its 
present shape Switzerland is a , collection 
of five milhon citizens with two different 
religions and four different languages 
(with umpteen sub-divisions of Swiss-Ger- 


It is necessary to start a survey of man) whose common denominator is the 
Switzerland with this sweeping declara- practice of what might be called a modi- 
tion because the questbn of w^t makes tied fc^ of parish-pump government. In 
Switzerland tick looks like becoming the fact, unless you believe tmt dotted Knes 
subject of a rather important difference on inapt are important, this is just about 
of opinion. It is a difference of opinion the only way of defining who the Swiu 
between, on tlb one hand, a laige number are. Th^ are that curious lot with their 
of the Swiss themselves and, on the odier, backs to the Alps who happen to have 
.a majority of the foreigners who come to certain apparently rather archaic ideas 
look at Switzerland. The Swiss are rang about the relationship between govem- 
through one of their periodic, attacks of m^ and the governed, 
dissatisfaction with their political system. The outsider is liable to come home 
just when a great many nbn^Swiss are from a visbto Switzerland declaring that 
thinking that it is nothing to be dimtisfied he has'seen the past, and it works. The 
about at an; in fact, that it may be just things diat fo many people find initating 
what;|lbr^^tor ordered. m me coitteinporaiy politics of ptfaer 

thmg about Switreria^ wesimn dembctackf hmply ^ 
thatk^ceuntry constni^^ ^ jn Switxkrjimdk Hiere ^ :no .qbi^ve 

different principk.from most pt rest abode,a Harold Wilito 

ot m defobctaric world. It is nin j^ Nhfon or ajl^hitflre de GaiiUe, because me 
restm^/df assembling a natiorh-^ vpeopk SwiiM\ lystjiQlil h incapable <Mf. .placing 
id^J. 4 lare a a fi&re. Name the presuh^ of 

mbii ttdtuie^lrbund an increasingly Swhierland. You can’t, and ^te a lot 
strong Its original^ of Swiss wndld have to scratch theirbei^. 

nucleus came into existence, heady 700' (His name is von Moos, and his real job 


is minister of justice in the seven-man 
federal cabinet. He is president for 1969 
only, because the job goes round the 
Federal Council by rota, and almost his 
only special chore is to do rather more 
hand-shaking of visiting foreira dignitaries 
than his cabinet colleagues do. Naturally, 
Swiss presidents do not themselves ^ 
abroad on state visits. 

There is no ritual slanging match 
between prime minister and leader of the 
opposition, because neither gentleman 
exists. Nor, for that matter, does the con¬ 
cept of goverranent and ojpposition; the 
four main parties are entwined in a per¬ 
manent coalition in the federal cabinet. 
In any case, by the basic test of spending 
power, the federal government is relatively 
unimportant. Its total expenditure each 
year is very considerably less than the 
amount that the 25 cantons and their com¬ 
ponent communities, the gemeinden, spend 
between them. It is at these two local 
levels, not at the federal level, that most 
of the business of governing is done. 

It sounds like a prescription for central 
non-goyemment. \^en one then goes on 
to realise that Switzerland has the highest 
standard of living of any country in 
Europe except Swi^en, and is a great deal 
tougher and' more self-confident sort of 
place than Sweden; that k has had fewer 
than 300 wholly unemployed people, on 
annual average, since 1964; that it has 
had precisely five strikes and lock-outs in 
the last three years for which statistics are 
available, involving a grand total of 126 
workers for a loss Si 1,915 work days over 
the whole three years; and that a married 
man without children earning £2,500 a 
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year pays only 10.8 per cent of his salary 
in income tax to the federal,, cantonal and 
gemeinde governments <^nil>ined (com¬ 
pared with 24.7 per cent ifi Britain lor the 
central goyenufient’s {nconie nix alone)— 
when one adc^ th^ tHii^ up^ it is easy 
to see Why ^ niatiy oi^j^ders go home 
fiom Switzeriaatf^^ijl^ mey have 
seen the triu^ permissive 

govenuEiient ■■ ■ 

And perha|M tfa^ turn* The visitor finds 
hims^. echcSng Outlfeaubriand's. puzzled 
question about - ...Switzerknd—what on 
earth, can the Swiss Want that they haven’t 
got abeady ?-i^ther than Chateau¬ 
briand’s attimpt to answer his 6wn ques¬ 
tion. Vet me fact is that a large number of 
Swiss are now saying what Chateaubriand 
said "in 1832 that they are bored with the 
virtues of their ancestors, .and that they 
can feel the itch for change. The best 
ordered place of the lot has not esi^ped 
the introspection that is haunting the rest 
of Europe and north America. 

This is not just the work of the usual 
anarchist-and-trotskyist left wing of the 
student movement, proclaiming its inten¬ 
tion to d^tipy the existing educational 
system and, by the way, the rest of society 
while it’s about it. The new left exists in 
Switzerland, but this writer’s impression 
is that it does better among non-Swiss 
students (who make up nearly a quarter 
of the univepiity population) dian it does 
among the dnexcitable native-born. It is 
certainly not the work of the orthodox 
communist party, which survives only as 
a tiny museum-piece. The important fact 
is that among the mass of ordinary Swiss, 
whose political convictions range across 
a spectrum about as wide as that between 
Lord Cromer and Roy Jenkins, there is 
now something approaching a consensus 
that the system enshrined in the constitu¬ 
tion of 1874 must be re-examined, and that 
it may be necessary to change the relation¬ 
ship ^tween the federal government and 
the cantons. I'he result is a commission set 
up under the chairmanship of one of the 

S I old men of Swiss politics, Herr 
en. The Wahlen commission will 
make its report, and may suggest a model 
for a new constitution, by the end of 1969 
or the spring of 1970. 

The foreigner goes to Switzerland to 
point to the blessings of decentralisation, 
and finds most Swiss fingers pointing, 
waveringly but unmistakably, in the oppo¬ 
site direction. The paradox is not as great 
as it seems at first sight: 'there is a lot of 
unoccupied middle ground between those 
two sets of pointing fingers. This survey 
will try to descril^ some of the main 
characteristics of the Swiss political system, 
including some of the main problems that 
are likely to make it move a bit farther 
into thaM^^e ground of more central¬ 
isation m £e near future. By way 
of illustration, it will take two cantons— 
the laigely uxban one of Zurich, ax^ the 
rural one of Appenzell Inner-Rhoden—to 
show the astonishing degree of direct 
pOfyijM* that Swiss voters wield over the 
rum^j^g of their affairs. It will then look 
at the prospects of the Swiss Economy, on 


which n^iAuch of Swi^rland’s pbwer. of 
pqliticatWnoeuvre dej^nds. 

^ vlf ihe exan^es are taktin frbm 

this GdIP&ihSwiss paa of the .eounl^, 
no. apoHim. is oBmd. The German-Swiss 
ci^ated-^^^ original ^Switzerland. The 
-Frehch^i^ aix 4 Italia|x-S%riss are Swiss, 


rath^ than Prencb or Italian, largely 
becatiie th^ share certain qiialities that 
are foi^ in^ their most unmlii^ forin 
among die German-Swiis majority.^ It is 
this remarkable, and veiy un-Gerihati, 
people who have given Switzerland its 
character. 


The Jtiggier of Bern 


The first thing, to recognise about the 
federal governxxlent of S^itzeriand is that 
it is the smaller part of the res publica. 
Out of every huxidred Swiss francs spent 
for public purposes, only 41 are spent by 
the federal gQv^mnenft.' The other 59 
are the rei^nsibility of the ’’sovereign 
cantons” (which range in size from 
Zurich, with all of a million people, to 
Appenzell Inxier-Rhoden with 13,500) and 
the toughly independent little local com¬ 
munities into winch these mini-states are 
further sub-divided. The federal govern¬ 
ment is responsible for defence—^well, 
more or less \ there are 25 cantonal min¬ 
isters of defence, too, but mey only admin¬ 
ister the call-up and make sure that the 
citizens* army keeps its gui» properly oiled 
at home—and the usual (but, in Switzer¬ 
land, unusually efficient) railway system, 
post office and telephone service. It also 
runs a federal university, and a modest 
social insurance programme, and hands 
out subsidies for agriculture, motorways, 
a certain amount of scientific research, and 
anything else members of parliament can 
wheedle out of it. And that, more or less, 
is that. From there on local government, 
if those sovereign cantons will not mind 
being called that, takes over. 

The second decisive characteristic of 
the system is that it might have been 
specifically designed by someone who 
believed that the last thing a government 
should do is to seize the initiative in 
order to shape national policy. It has 
been said that the chief purpose of Swiss 


ilitics is to preserve a state of equili- 
rium. It is a fair comment. The govern¬ 
ment in Bern resembles nothing so much 
as a juggler who has laid himself down in 
the middle of the stage, raised his legs in 
the air, put a football on each foot and 
taken a club in each hand, and is settling 
down to twiddle them to all eternity. 

Since 1919, when the introduction of 
proportional represexHation ended the long 
dominance of the Radical party, no single 
party has ever got anywhere near com¬ 
manding a majority in the fedeml parlia¬ 
ment. The result is a permanent, and 
by now virtually indissoluble^ system of 
coalition goveriunent. The Radicals 
(who are Gladstonian Liberals), the Con¬ 
servatives (who are Roman Catholics) 
and the Social Democrats (who arc what 
the British Labour party would cheerfully 
be without its marxists) each hold about 
a quarter of the seats in the larger house 
of parliament—^the proportion has not 
changed significantly since the beginning 
of the 1930s—and are therefore reckoned 
to be entitled to two ministries apiece in 
the seven-man Federal Council, the execu¬ 
tive arm of the government. The magnifi¬ 
cently named Peasants, Artisans and 
Burghers party, with about half the par¬ 
liamentary strength of the big three, takes 
the seventh ministry. 

Since it is an honoured convention of 
Swiss politics that the allocation of these 
seven ministries must also take into 
account the division of the country into 
its German-Swiss and non-Gerinan-Swiss 
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parts, as well as its other division between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, and 
since .by iiptnemorial custom the cantqro 
of Zurich Bern are given a min^try 
each, it can readily be seen that the appor¬ 
tionment of the. Federal Council is a 
matter that needs to be decided by com¬ 
puter* or by someone experienced in the 
distribution of loaves and fishes^ Since, 
furthermore,, the Federal Council cannot 
dismissed by parliament—each of its 
seven^ members is individually elected by 
parliament for four years at a time and 
no. Federal Councillor who has offered 
hiniself for re-election has been rejet:ted 
in the past century—^it can also be seen 
that this delicately constructed mobile ts 
unlikely to be blown about by the winds 
of parliamentary disapproval. 

The predictable consequence is that 
ndbody in the Bern government has any 
particular incentive to do those things 
that are the bread-and-butter of poli¬ 
tical life in other countries: pointing the 
finger at problems, proclaiming solutions, 
appealing to the country for power to put 
the solutions into effect. The seven 
Federal Councillors haven’t, because they 
are supposed to forget their political loyal¬ 
ties when they take office and assume the 
outlook of mandarins overnight. The 
party leaders in parliament haven’t either, 
i>ecause it would upset the coalition 
applecart and there isn’t much that par¬ 
liament can do by itself anyway. And in 
any case any Swiss politician vr\\n tried 
to take the bit between his teeth would 
rapidly run into the third main charac¬ 
teristic of the Swiss political system. This 
is the extraordinary, enviable but occasion¬ 
ally crippling power of the Swiss voter 
to interv’ene directly in matters that inter¬ 
est him over the heads of mere politicians. 

.Any amendment to the constitution has 
to l>e submitted to the electorate for its 
approval (and this is more important than 
it sounds, because .the Swiss have devel¬ 
oped a taste for stuffing all sorts of odds • 
and ends into their constitution ; this is 
how they prohibit the sale of absinthe 
and the circulation of Jesv^its). So does 
any ordinary law, if 30,000 voters so 
demand. This is no; polhe formality. The 
Swiss have rejected a third of the consti¬ 
tutional amendments, and nearly two- 
thirds of the ordinary laws, that their 
parliament has submitted to them since 

This is the other sific of the coin to the 
decorum that many; foreigners find so 
attractive in Swisji politics. They are 
decorous partly. because energetic 
ment is impossible.' Now the waFning- 
lights are coming cri. One cf the|i^ js 
spectacular success (by profibftjbnal 
:^pK«(lRntation standards) cl, tte M 

,ri%: ^ “ independents- 
by tjhe'jbte. Herr Duttwcuiri ‘ifte 
supehqjvMt^king. This gtoup, 
fqr t)le ,std»u{ban 

holds m sSeatt 'itt the aoo^sbbng larger 
house of parliament (against the 166 


held by the four coalition partners) 
and is the nearest thing the Swiss have to 
an opposition. The other warning-light 
is the fact that so many of the people one 
talks to in Switzerland agree on . a list of 


national problems that need to be 
tackled, and have not been tackled yet. 
Thp next article turns to thi.s widely 
accepted agenda of things left updone too 
long. 


The case for more, central power 


Six years ago this writer went to 
Sviritzerland and found that a surprising 
number of the people he met—business¬ 
men, journalists and politicians—agreed 
with one another that there were four 
things the government really ought to do 
something about pretty soon. Six years 
later, though the government has tiptoed 
hesitantly into two of them, the same four 
subjects are still naggingly present in 
people’s conversation and still patently on 
the list of unfinished business. If it was 
Chief Justice Warren who coined that 
phrase about all deliberate speed, it is the 
Swiss who have the concept in their bones. 

I. The first and most clear-cut case for 
an expansion of federal authority is the 
need for the government to be given some 
power to regulate the level of economic 
activity. Alone among its peers in the 
industrialised world, the Swiss government 
is virtually impotent in this field. The 
weapons of fiscal policy are largely denied 
to it by the fact that the upper level 
-of the federal income tax is in the 
constitution—^and so cannot be raised 
without an amendment that has to be 
approved by the people—and by the in¬ 
flexibility of much of the federal govern¬ 
ment's modest range of spending power. 
(Professor Liitliy of the federal university 
in Zurich has pointed out that the Swiss 
have not yet discovered the principle of a 
budget ; they use the word to mean 
merely the estimate of expenditure for 
the coming year.) The governnicnt's 
power to control the supply , of mdh^ is 
limited to what the National Bank—still 
a largely independent institution—can do 
by way of a gentlemen’s agreettient with 
the lending banks. Bank rate is a broken 
sword in Switzerland, because the lending 
banks keep a huge volume of resouiices 
outside the country which they can 
whistle in at will. 

The parliament is now working on a bill 
that will at least give the National Bank 
the power to impose minimum deposit 
requirements. There are plenty of Swiss 
bankers who will tell you that this is all 
that needed. They point out Chat the 
.ec9ndmy has done perfectly well in the 
past Vi^out government supervision, and 
that in kfi.^mergency—-like the overheat- 
ii^ bf li^t^the financial corhmunity is 
smalt enough to be able to agree about 
what- needs to,be done reasoit^^ly fast. 
'When the visitor looks outside, ibe win¬ 
dow, and reflects chat he is just 

.about the most stably prospfeiS^S country 
in the woHd, he feels a .cuiiq!i^ ^shyness 
about disag^ihg. Ncvci^Iesvilt is prob¬ 
ably fair to i^plyr that jthO'preie^^ degree 
it non-control i.s Ik lit say, albit exces¬ 
sive. The Swiss economy may be 


heading for rougher waters in the 1970.''. 
and it is dangeious to assume thin 
the bankers and the government will be u> 
quick to -see eye to eye about the next 
crisis as they were about the one in iqbn. 
This particular visitor would guess that 
the least that needs to be done, over and 
above the minimum deposit requirement, 
is to extract the federal income tax froiii 
the constitutional concrete in which it is 
now embedded, so that the government 
can begin to operate some sort of 
policy. (This might also have the advan¬ 
tage of making members of parliament 
wonder whether they will have to cari”> 
the can for the cost of the subsidies the\ 
are always trying to get for theii 
constituents.) 

2. 'Fhe second fairly unmistakable case 
for more federal activity is in the control 
of land use : that is, in town and countr\ 
planning. Already a large part of the 
relatively low-lying northern part of 
Switzerland, especially the area stretching 
westwards from Zurich through Baden and 
Aarau to Olten, is a nearly continuous 
sprawl of industry and suburb. It is true 
tliat this urban sutmiersion of the 
Mittelland is by no means as grisly as the 
same thing is in Britain : the Swiss emplo> 
good architects, and they use plenty of 
paint and flowers to keep their buildings 
looking pretty. Vet the ermtrast with the 
lovely hills rising in the background is 
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Striking. The Swiss have not been stunned, 
as the British were by their industrial 
revolution, into not realising what they 
are doing to their countr\'side ; and they 
cannot argue, as some Americans still do, 
that they have enough‘open space not to 
lx)ther. 

Hiis is by definition a problem that can 
be dealt with only on a large scale. Yet 
the Swiss government has at present no 
powers whatsoever to deal with it. Some 
of the cantons, including conservative 
little Appenzell Inner-Rhoden, have put 
their own territory under stringent regu¬ 
lations which tell a landowner what his 
land can and cannot be used for, and give 
him no compensation if it has to remain 
undeveloped farmland. But then places 
like Appenzell are not where the real 
trouble is, and anyway there is not much 
incentive for one canton to try to preserve 
some green spaces if its neighbour is 
covering itself with brick and concrete 
from end to end. The Social Democrats 
recently proposed a measure that would 
have given the federal government fairly 
substantial powers of regulation. It was 
duly whisked off to the people for judg¬ 
ment by referendum, and duly killed by 
them. A compromise proposal is now 
working its way through the committees in 
Hern that will give the central government 
the right to issue *' guidelines to the 
cantons. It sounds remarkably like one of 
those compromises that will do no more 
than trim the edges of the problem. 

3. The third area in which it may be 
necessary for the federal government to 
raise its voice in the name of order, and 
perhaps in the name of national competi¬ 
tiveness too, is education. Part of the 
problem here is purely technical. The 
schools come under the cantons. Some 
cantons start their school year in the 
spring, others in the autumn ; some of 
them transfer their children from primary 
to secondary schools two years earlier 
than other cantons do ; and so on. Now 
that an increasing number of Swiss have 
discovered that the canton you were bom 
in is not necessarily the one you have to 
die in, this is plainly an anachronism. 
I'he cantons themselves x may decide to 
deal with the matter by inter-cantonal 
agreements (a favourite Swiss device for 
keeping the federal dragon out of one’s 
back garden). If they do not, there is now 
probably enough puolic irritation to make 
a federal tidying-up operation possible. 

What is likely to cause a ^reat deal 
more controversy is the question of the 
universities. The federal government runs 
a technical university of its own, with , a 
branch in Lausanne now being added to 
the existing one in Zurich. Recently it has 
also acquired the power to provide. mone> 
for research work to the eight cantonal- 
run Mniversities. It may have to dp more 
than that before thh 1970s are out. Going 
to university is still overwhelmingly a 
middle-class habit, in Switzerlandi and 
only about 27,000 Swiss are doing it at 
the* nuonent. (The other 8,ooo-odd stu- 
dehts^Spre foreigners.) The expansion of 
the universities that a lot of people are 
likely to be catling for in* the next ten 


years is almost certainly going to cost 
more than some of the eight uhiversity- 
cantons-^otably Fribourg and NeUchatel 
—^will be willing to pay. We may there¬ 
fore see the Swiss going through the 
familiar process of pulling out of their 
federal pixket the funds that not enough 
of them are prepared to extract from 
their cantonal one. 

4. And then there are the roads. In 
theory, the problem of how Switzerland 
is going to build a system of modern 
motorways, its Nationalstrassen, has been 
solved. (The smaller roads, like England’s, 
are by and large very go^ but just not 
big enough.) The federal government has 
coughed up most of the money, the can¬ 
tons have agreed to maintain the roads 
when they arc built, and—agonisingly 
slowly — the motorways are actually 
appearing in patches here and the.*‘e like 
the first flowers of spring. 

The trouble is that this long process of 
federal-cantonal baigaining has exposed 
one of the major weaknesses of the 
federal system. What Switzerland really 
needed was one good north-south link 
connecting the German autobahns with 
Italy’s autostradas, and a second line of 
motorway running east and west through 
the part of the country that lies north of 
the Alps. What it has in fact got is this 
plus all sorts of addenda that nattering 
cantons have been able to insist on by 
virtue of their size, or historical seniority, 
or the fact that they didn’t get the main 
railway lines a century ago. The conse¬ 
quent expenditure of money, and time, 
has been excessive. The Swiss are fond 
of saying that they are willing to pay a 
bit more for things, and take longer over 
them, for the sake of keeping the cantonal 
spirit alive. One wonders whether they 
will keep on saying it as the bills of a tech¬ 
nological society roll in. 


If this correspondent were invited to 
add a fifth item to this list of things the 
Swiss worry about, he would propose the 
subject of defence. This is not a problem 
of the federal government’s power to act; 
it is a matter of what it is’ to do with the 
power it undoubtedly possesses. 

For a country of its size Switzerland has 
one of the best, m6st democratic and most 
willing armies in the world. What it no 
longer has is a convincing strategy with 
which it can make proper use of its army. 
Until the 1920s the Swiss could have stoc^ 
and fought on their borders and given 
most invaders a bad enough time to make 
them decide not to do it in the first place. 
The tank, and the tactics of armoured 
warfare introduced by the German army 
in 1939, put an end to that strategy. So in 
the second world war the Swiss decided 
that if they were invaded they would fall 
back on a prepared redoubt in the central 
Alps and hold out there—as they probably 
could have done—until the cows came 
home. The advent of nuclear weapons 
and airmobile warfare has probably put 
paid to this strategy too. No doubt they 
could kill a lot of Russians—sorry ; of 
their unspecifled adversaries-—but their 
defence could not possibly last as long, 
and cause the enemy as much trouble, a.s 
it would have done in 1940 or 1941. 

One alternative now would be to pre¬ 
pare for a long campaign of guerrilla 
resistance. Given the sort of terrain they 
iiave to fight in, and the knobbly sort of 
people they are, the Swiss could fight a 
highly successful guerrilla war. But the 
bulk of their army still seems to be trained 
and equipped for another, older and for 
the Swiss increasingly less advantageous 
kind of warfare. Clearly, in military 
matters as in other things, the mills of 
Bern may grind small but they grind ex¬ 
ceedingly slowly. 
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. . . Spring *69: 

eight young'British sCi|li|ti8M r«con)(> 
ly returned from pott-oradMlg cgn^^at • 
l^entros of looming on tho'E|ii|bpoOn continent 
un^or the auspices of the ClBA.Eef«tliiifa^ip';^8t, paV 
' a Visitio our research unit it Horsham, 

^ Sumtnor'i 

in the sky over i 
Battle of Britain 

aircraft - made with the help of a CIBA glue - line the runway bf die 
old Dukford airfield 



Autumn ‘68: A Basle scientist tills a biochemical meeting in London how 
the hormone calcitonin was elucidated and synthesized in a cooperative 
effort between the Swiss team and medical colleagues in Britain. 

Winter '68: Revolution dawns on Hanover Square as The EVR Partnership - 
comprisingT'America's CBS, Britain's ICI. and Switzerland's CIBA •> dem¬ 
onstrates e breakthrough audio-visual system, Electronic Video Recording. 

And 1969? The story will continue, the story which began in Switzerland 
over a century ago and was taken up in EnQland before the first 
World War. It is a story of frontier-crossing innovation - in pharma¬ 
ceuticals, dyes, pigments, technical application products, plastics 
and. more recently, agrochemicals and photochemicals. 

If you'd like to know more, please write to us at CIBA 
United JCingdom, 96 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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CIBA - comes from "Chemical Industry in 
Basle" - goes almost everywhere. 
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give it exclusive properties. Every in¬ 
gredient In It (often there are over 100) 
is quality controlled. But not until it 
has been incorporated in the product, 
and has proved its superiority in ex¬ 
haustive consumer acceptance tests, is 
It presented to the customer, who can 
then be confident that it is a "winner". 
Givaudan's sustained application to 
the art and science of perfumery has 
evolved this kind of assurance. 
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The case for the 

It is a pretty safe guess that by the end of 
the 19708 the, outcoKoe of &is bout of 
earnest Swiss self-examination will be 
more federal fingers in more pies and a 
re-drawing of the demarcation line 
between &e confedeiation and the can¬ 
tons. The only question is whether this 
re-drawing of the. line is going to be done 
the ideol^ical way—^by a i^olesale re- 
cpn&truction of the constitutipn, which is 
how Napoleon did it for them in 1803 and 
how the Swiss themselves did it in 1S4B— 
or in what has become the more familiar 
Swiss manner since then: by a blurring 
here, an amendment there, and the slow 
pottering process of argument, compromise 
and eventual consensus. 

One is content to ref^rt that the odds 
are ten to one on pottering. It is true that 
Herr Wahlen and his commission, who 
are now examining the proposals for a 
total revision of the constitution, will 
quite possibly recommend that the thing 
^ould be largely rewritten. This grab- 
bag of a document has acquired so many 
extraneous amendments in the 95 years of 
its existence—there are 2^ pages on the 
subject of alcohol alone—that it badly 
needs combing out and tidying up. This is 
the cosmetic revision ” people talk about. 

Some intelligent minor changes have 
been suggested. One of them (which was 
put up by students at a seminar at the 
federal university in Zurich last summer) 
is that the Council of States, the second 
chamber of parliament, should consist 
entirely of members of the cantonal 
governments, which would then have a 
forum in which they could discuss the 
problems that are too big for them indi¬ 
vidually. There is also the eminently 
sensible suggestion that the tax rate should 
be prised out of its con^itutional sanc¬ 
tuary. 

But any more radical proposal imme¬ 
diately runs into difficulties. The argu¬ 
ment that the federal government would 
be a more dynamic body if it was not a 
permanent coalition (after all, neither 
Germany nor Austria has recently been' 
much of an advertisement for big coali¬ 
tions) meets the counter-argument ffiat the 
coalition in the Federal Council is inevi¬ 
table so long as proportional representa¬ 
tion divides parliament up among so many 
small and medium-sized parties; and the 
last time the Swiss used ordinary majority 
voting, before 1919, the result was so 
palpably lop-sided that very few of them 
feel like going back to it. Similarly, the 
idea that there might be a tidier alloca¬ 
tion of responsibilities between the central 
government and the cantons is met.by a 
polite request for further details. Educa¬ 
tion to the centre ? But the cantons run 
the primary schools and most of the 
secondary ones perfectly well. The police, 
perhaps ? Not on your cantonal life (and 
a majority of cantons have to approve of 
any constitutional change). And so on. 

One suggested reform would almost 
certainly lx a move in the wrong direc- 


cantons 

tion* This is the proposal to extend the 
scope of ** dir^t democracy,*’ the process 
by which decisions on specific issues are 
refemd directly to -the (^ple. Your cor¬ 
respondent talked to a group of students 
in Zurich who said that they were against 
** the system.” It turned out that all but 
one of them (the exception was speaking 
for the revolutionary left) meant nothing 
more hy this than that th^ wanted more 
issues to be settled out in the open by 
direct voting instead of by bargaining 
between parties and pressure groups. 
These young men are not revolutionaries, 
they are super-Swiss. The trouble is that 
the Swiss voter already has a remarkable 
degree of direct power of this kind ; and 
on the whole he uses it pretty conser¬ 
vatively. There is a substantial graveyard 
of dead legislation which the Feaeral 
Council and a majority in parliament 
agreed upon and which was then killed by 
the people. There is, after all, something 
to be said for representative government. 
If Switzerland were made even more 
direcdy democratic than it is already, it 
would probably become even more static. 

The foreigner who follows the Swiss 
through the windings of these constitu¬ 
tional arguments is liable to emerge at 
the other end with his original feeling 
about Switzerland still more or less intact. 
This curious little country, with its 
predilection for parish-pump government 
and its suspicion of the centralising turn 
that politics have taken almost every¬ 
where else, is on to a good thing. It would 
be a pity if this specimen of the alternative 
brand of democracy were to take itself 
out of the market. In particular, it would 
be a pity if the gradual expansion of the 
central government’s powers—^an expan¬ 
sion which, let it be repeated, is in three 
or four important matters both inevitable 
and desiiable—were to be carried t6 the 
point where the cantons were reduced to 
the status of English counties or even 
American states. 

The sense of local identity that is one 
of the most striking things about Swiss life 
is illustrated by something that happened 
in the French-Swiss canton of Vaud last 
summer. At a students* meeting held to 
talk about the revising of the constitution, 
the new leftists put forward the case for 
wiping the whole thing out and starting 
again from scratch. They were promptly 
denounced by a large number of young 
people, mostly from the small towns and 
villages above Lake Geneva, who said 
they would resist any change that 
endangered the independence of the 
communities they came from. ”This is 
where we Mt our sense of belonging and 
our sense cl security,” was the gist of what 
they said. 

' Tribalism, imlies the man brought up 
in Ix>ndon or Paris or New York. Well, 
up to a point, Lord Arran ; but at any 
rate it is a highly developed, tlnagpp^ssive 
and appartntly ^tisfying sort of tribalism. 
It really is rather exhilarating for someone 



Wtihhn : cosmetics, and how mueh a/sa 7 


from the relativcHy homogenised outside 
world to find himself in a place where 
the man from Zurich will explain about 
the peculiarities of the people of Zug, 15 
miles away; where ^u are warned, 
accurately, against the car-driving habits 
of Thurgauers; and where it is important 
to understand the (naturally) two quite 
different senses of humour to be found in 
the people of SchaB'hausen and Appenzell. 
It is hard to resist the conclusion that this 
relishing of variety is at the same time one 
of the causes, and one of the effects, of the 
Swiss political system. The idea that the 
proper aim of politics is to provide an 
environment in which people can develop 
their own sense of identity, whether as 
individuals or as groups, is one that goes 
very deep in the Swiss consciousness. It is a 
very different assumption from the one 
that has dominated political thinking in 
most of the rest of the world since the 
eighteenth century, and has now produced 
marxism. Perhaps that is one of the 
atti]action$ of Switzerland. 

Of course, this sense of local attachment 
is beginning to fade. A generation ago 
most men automatically joined the local 
men’s choir, or shooting club, or what 
have you, almost as if it was part of their 
political duty. Today their sons are taking 
their pleasures elsewhere, and the men’s 
clubs are withering. But this fading of 
local attachments is happening more 
slowly than most people, including perhaps 
most Swiss, realise. It is a striking 
fact that at the last census, in i960, nearly 
69 per cent of the Swiss were still living 
in the canton in which they were born, 
and 42 per cent in the community of their 
birth. 

This remarkable Rgure is partly 
explained by the fact that the Swiss built 
too many railways in the nineteenth 
century. This had one fortunate side- 
effect, in that industry has been able to 
move out along the railway lines to the 
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small towns instead of concentrating in a 
few great city-masses. The result' ts that 
the farmers’ sons who have left the land! 
to work in factories have not had to .move 
as far as they would have had to in 
other countries. The. Swiss, hkve been 
given a chance to keep thehr n^ts. 

The sense of playii^g.a in a com¬ 
munity small to gi^asp ih the 

mind's eye is still ohe of tbe' most impor- 
tahf facts about Switiemhd. It is true 
that the Swiss yet admitted their 

women to an ^active share ' in this 
experient^,'^cej^^ local elections in 


the French-speaking part of the country 
(though this limited form of women's 
suffrage haii/ldow begun to seep over the 
language frontier into German-Swiss Bern). 
It is also truetihat the Swiss, like everybody 
else, have to tiy tb find a way of 
extending SenSe Of participation 

beyond politics into other aspects of life : 
in particular, Into p^ple’s working lives. 
But at least they start a good way along 
the road. The next two articles show how 
participation works in the politics of two 
cantons that are about as unlike each 
other as you can hnd in Switzerland. 


Always on Sundays 


The bl(;ge^ of the Swiss cantons, in num^^ 
hers of |Mtople,us Zurich, with a popula¬ 
tion o^ rather more than a million; It 
conta^ a silxtli of the country’s milit¬ 
ants, ^nd ir^haif the size of iWaiwidcshire. 
Sfiice.'^tWp^thirds of its peopfe^live in the 
two urbah^ sprawls around Zurich town 
and Winterthur, and since more than one 
in six of them is a foreigner who just 
happens to be working in the place, it can 
also claim to be the most over-built and 
iiherfremdet of the cantons (unless you 
count places like Geneva and Basel-Stadt, 
city-cantons without any real country¬ 
side). Udhcrfrcmdung, “ over-foreignisa- 
tion,” is the word the Swiss coined in the 
early igGos when they found that they 
had acquired something like three-quarters 
of a million theoretically temporary 
foreign labourers, rno.st of them Italians, 
to do the rough work for the five million 
natives. 

Zurich is Switzerland’s centre of gravity; 
and not only in quantitative terms. It is 
also still the spiritual capital of the sort 
of people who reconstructed Swiss politics 
in the nineteenth century, and the Swiss 
economy in the twentieth century. This 
remarkable middle class, which eased the 
old aristocracy out of power in the 1830s, 
put down a Catholic rebellion and then 
wrote the constitution which is the real 


the general Swiss principle that power 
does not lie in parliaments. 

The cantonal government has power of 
a kind, in that it administers an annual 
budget which is almost a fifth of the size 
of the federal government’s. The Kan- 
tonsrat, the Zurich parliament, is 
allowed to draft laws and to fix the can¬ 
tonal income tax rate every three years. 
But that is just about everything that can 
happen without the express approval of 
the people themselves (that is, of males over 
the age of 2o). Every piece of legislation 
prepared by the canton’s parliament has to 
be automatically submitted to a popular 
vote. So does any proposed item of expen¬ 
diture costing more than £300,000 at one 
go or £30,000 a year. Five thousand 
signatures on a petition are enough to 
make sure that much smaller items—^as 
small as £50,000 or £5,000 a year—^will 
have to be put to a vote as well. And the 
popular power is not limited to approving 
or rejecting. If 5,000 voters say they want 
a law, that law must be drafted and sub¬ 
mitted to their peers. 

This is a lot of work for the sovereign 
power, especially since the decisions to be 
taken are often pretty technical ones. In 
1967 and 1968, in addition to electing their 
parliament, the voters of Zurich went to 


the polls to pass judgment on 11 proposals 
put forward by their elected representa¬ 
tives. lldey* turned one down (a credit 
for building a new b^’ schodl) and 
accepted the rest (including, to show their 
male open-mindedness, an extension for a 
girls* school). The subjects they were tous 
required to have made up their minds 
about ranged from sewerage to the desir¬ 
ability of enlaiging a psychiatric clinic. In 
the same two years the procedure for 
initiating a change in the law at the grass¬ 
roots level, instead of waiting for parlia¬ 
ment to do something about it, was put 
into action five times. So far only one of 
these people’s initiative ” bills has been 
voted on—and heavily defeated ; the 
others, including a proposal to abolish the 
him censorship, are waiting to be put 
to the vote in 1969. 

■ When one remembers that all this is 
just about the canton’s affairs, and that 
precisely the same sort of thing goes on 
in each of the separate communities that 
make up the canton, one begins to see 
the difference between a real democracy 
and the pale imitation that consists of 
voting once every few years for someone 
you have probably never seen who 
happens to belong to a party you dislike 
less than the other parties. The Swiss 
sort is much more like hard labour, for 
one thing. Sunday is voting day in Zurich, 
and one begins to understand why Swiss 
men tend to be found with furrowed 
brows on Saturday evening poring over 
documents explaining the work they have 
to do tomorrow. A conscientious voter in 
the community of Kilchberg, on the shore 
of Lake Zurich, was supposed to turn out 
about a dozen times last year to do his 
duty by both his canton and his gemeinde* 
Since the gemeindcn together raise and 
spend almost as much in taxes as the 
cantons do, this third level of Swiss 
politics is no mere formality. Of course, 
not everyone is conscientious ; yet 65 per 
cent of the Zurich electorate turned out 
for the last cantonal parliamentary elec¬ 
tion, and between 40 and 50 per cent 
on most of the other voting days. If you 


starting-point of modern Switzerland, is 
one of the last, best flowerings of the 
Protestant ethic. Highly cultured by 
Anglo-Saxon standards, serious (not 
humourless, but they like to roll a joke 
over their tongue before they react), en¬ 
dowed with a liberal social conscience, 
intensely hard-working—in what other 
country do government offices start work 
at 7.30 ?—these people are the quintes¬ 
sence of Swissness, and they are still the 
main power in the land. Their monument 
is the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, probably the 
most responsible paper in the world, and 
the banks along the Bahnhofstrasse. 

The Rjadicals, who are the natural party 
of these people, and who ran Switzerland 
from 1848 to 1919, are a shrunken force 
now, even in Zuri^ itself. They hole} only 
a sixth of the seats in the cantonal parlia¬ 
ment, and two of the seven places on the 
cantonal executive. But these figures are 
less important than they seejm> because 
Zurich is a particularly gooc^ example of 
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give people power, they use it. 

Last summer, to the imni^nse excite¬ 
ment of the Swiss, there was a small riot 
in Zurich- between a group of young 
demonstrators and the police. Had the 
revolution come to Swi^erland ? No. In 
the autumn and winter the disgruntled 


Once every April 

One of the crosses a modem revolution¬ 
ary has to bear in Switzerland is the fact 
that you can't do much with a slogan 
like “participation ” in a country where 
everyhody-^well, every male body—takes 
a hand in deciding things like sewerage 
policy. If participation, via the polling 
booths is what you want, you will get it in 
Zurich as well as anywhere in the world. 
But if you want the real physical presence 
of democracy—participation in the flesh— 
go to Appenzell. 

Here is the other end of the Swiss 
spectrum. Appenzell Inner-Rhoden, with 
a population of 13,500 men, women and 
children, is the smallest of the cantons—it 
is really just a valley on the flank of the 
Alpstein range in eastern Switzerland by 
the Austrian border—and, with one excep¬ 
tion, the most solidly Roman Catholic and 
most completely rural. (Technically, it is 
a half-canton : there is an Appenzell 
Ausser-Rhoden next door, w‘hich is Pro¬ 
testant, and the two halves understandably 
went their own ways in 1597. But except 
for certain federal voting purposes it is as 
good as any other canton.) It is also the 
home of a Lands^^cmeindcy and of Herr 
Raymond Broger. 

A Lands gemcinde is the annual 
assembly of a canton's voters to settle its 
affairs for the coining year. There are 
only five cantons where this purest form 
of democracy still survives, and Appenzell 
Inner-Rhoden is one of them. It has 3,700 
voters on its rolls, and on the last Sunday 
in April each year, just before the cows 
are taken up into the high meadows for 
the summer, about two-thirds of the men 
troop in from the farms, swords strapped 
to their sides, to the main square of 
Appenzell. Here they listen to the govern¬ 
ment's account of the finances of the pre¬ 
vious year, make such laws and financial 
disposition.^ as they think fit—three last 
April—^and elect or re-elect the canton’s 
government and judges for the year ahead. 
(What happens if urgent legislation is 
needed between, assemblies ? “ With us, 
nothing is urgent.’’) It is not a particularly 
reverent occasiom voter can propose 
a new law, and the cantonal joker is 
usually on his feet before the proceedings 
are over. 

Herr Raymond Broger is the current 
Landamniann, or chief executive, of this 
delicious little mountainside democracy. 
He is also the canton’s representotive in the 
bigger chamber of the federal parliament 
in Bern, its principal lawyer, and the 
editor of its only newspaper, the Appenzell 
Peopie*s Friend, He is a character, and 
one suspects tliat he is the sort. bf. man 


students focus^ on their . reaL bogy, a 
propo's^' l^]w 'iedcral laiy. m pbiversity 
adrmnifttatjion,'and with ii^iarlcable 
iency-'<--ca|^i»^sing. on trains, persuading 
their 45,006 ; signatures 

to forcj^ja'Tcferepduin on it. They were 
bac^lvi^n the system. .. .. ^ 


Who would be capable of collecting tjie 
strings of power around his fingers in 
far, larger polity than Appenzeir.s. 
is, , of course, only one effective party in 
thjs overwhelmingly Catholic valiey—the 
Goniiervatives—and Herr Broger was sent 
hack to the parliament in 'Bern at t^iie last 
election with a walloping 96.2 per cent of 
the vote. But hasn’t one heard that the 
Conservatives in other paits^of Switzer¬ 
land are divided into two groups, a very 
conservative one and a more, ppen-ended 
one? “ Certainly. We have them here too. 
It is the only fonn of opposition we have. 
I am the president of both.’’ 

I'hcre is a certain amount of undeniable 
tweeness about some of the trappings of 
the Appenzell democracy ; Herr Broger's 
finance officer is the Purseniaster, the head 
of police is the State Standardbearer, and 
one wonders how much can really get 
thrashed out in the few hours of the 
Landsgemeinde. Yet it would be a mistake 
to think it is all a facade, just Beefeaters 
and Speech from the Throne flummery. 

Herr Broger should know. It was he 
who drafted that particularly tough piece 
of cantonal land-zoning legislation, before 
he became Landammann. He knocked it 
out on his own typewriter, and the Lands- 
gemcinde rejected it. So he and his friends 
went around the villages and farms 
knocking on do<^rs and arguing with the 
men of the house to persuade them that 


End of a special 

I here are people in Switzerland who will 
tell you that it is not the cantons they 
are worried about, but the confederation. 
They mean that the cantons can look after 
themselves, since they are the real flesh- 
and-blood units of Swiss political life, and 
so the fuss about the federal government’s 
powers will eventually be settled exactly 
as all such fusses have been settled in the 
past; ffiat is, by the cantons letting the 
centre have just enough extra authority 
to deal with the problems at hand, and 
not an ounce more. What these people 
are. much more concerned about is the 
problem of iceeping alive a sense of 
national identity capable of embracing all 
these local piatriotisms ; and in particular 
of embracing the three main regions of 
the country. 

It is a fair point. When they look back 
on it at the end of the century, the Swiss 
will prol>ably decide that they were never 
quite so united as they were during and 



Raymond Broger gets there at iast 

this wa.s tlie only way of keeping 
A))penzell as they wanted it, and the next 
iMndsgcmeinde pas.sed the bill. But it took 
its revenge on 1 lerr Broger by beating him 
down twice in his attempt to become 
Landammann before it finally elected him. 
I'he point is that in a place like Appenzell, 
where every man has got his own base 
and knows his own worth, a one-party 
state really becomes a no-party slate 
because there is nothing to intervene 
between politicians and people, the pro¬ 
posers and the disposers, and the people 
are no pushovers. If other one-party states 
were like this, there might be some hope 
for Russia. 


relationship 

immediately after the second world war. 
That was a time of'high emotion and 
extraordinary solidarity, and the chances 
are that they are not going to see the like 
of it again. 

After all, the most continually surpris¬ 
ing thing ab(jut Switzerland is the fact 
that people of three different languages— 
four, if you count the Ronian.sdi-speaking 
pocket in the south-east—^should work 
together as well as they do. I'hcre is 
inevitably a certain undertow tugging tliem 
out towards their great neighljours : it 
showed itself at its most bad-tempered 
in the Hoffmann affair in 1917 (the 
foreign minister who was obliged to resign 
by French-Swiss protests after he liad 
seemed to support a separate peac^ be¬ 
tween Germany and Russia). It was one of 
Hitler’s achievements that he managed to 
suspend this natural phenomenon of Swiss 
life, so far as the German-Swiss were con¬ 
cerned, from the 1930s to the 1950$. The 
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Just Hke horns, but shortsr hsir ; a young Jursssisn stays intsgratsd 


result,, was a brief, and abnormally 
brilliaiAt, period of unity and solidarity 
among a people who for five of those 
years were virtually cut off from the rest 
of the world. 

It is the fading of this wartime special 
relationship that makes some Swiss feel 
that things aren't what they used to be. 
Of course, the country is not about to 
disintegrate. 'I'here is very little in con¬ 
temporary Germany or Italy, and even 
less in (General de Gaulle's France, to 
make the various sorts of Swiss have second 
thoughts about the desirability of l^eing 
Swiss. I'hey know perfectly well that they 
have got a better and stabler political 
system, and lower taxes, than their big 
neighbours have. 

General de Gaulle’s nationalism, in par¬ 
ticular, has produced a marked reaction 
among the French-Swiss. (It is the million- 
odd French-Swiss that Gernian-Swiss 
worry most about. The 200,000 Italian- 
Swiss and the 50,000 Romansch-speakers 
arc important as symbols of multinational- 
i.sm, but they are no real counterweight to 
the four million people of the German¬ 
speaking majority.) Tlie five French- 
speaking cantons now feel more actively 
non-French than they did before General 
de Gaulle came to power in 1958. One 
is told time and again about the student 
revolutionaiy from Paris who tried to 
tell an audience of Geneva students last 
summer, “ The way we did it in Paris .. .” 
and was shouted down before he could 
finish the sentence. 

'Fhe danger is not that Switzerland is 
alx>ut to come apart at its linguistic seams. 
It is that the two main parts of- the 
country, after the shotgun second honey¬ 
moon of the Hitler period, are slowly 
settling back into their separate ways of 
life, and are getting surprisingly diit of 
touch w ityj^l^ ch other. The Neuc Zurcher 
Z^finn^JlIPently sent one of its most 
experiehpfilir foreign correspondents, Herr 
Otto Frei, to live in Lausanne and report 


on French-Swiss affairs. He is the only 
man in Switzerland doing this sort of job ; 
none of the other Swiss papers, German or 
French, has a full-time staff man in the 
other part of the country. 

Most of the cantonal papers are aston¬ 
ishingly parochial, even about their 
neighbours in the same language area. 
You will not get very far if you rely on 
the Lausanne papers to tell you what is 
happening next door in Fribourg, or the 
Bern papers to keep you up to date with 
the affairs of Luzern. But the mutual 
ignorance deepens markedly as you cross 
the language-line. Herr Frei, who has 
some experience of a divided country (his 
last post was in Berlin), has been moved 
to suggest tliat the cantons should 
exchange ambassadors—he would call 
them something else, but that is what 
they would be—to find out what 
the other cantons are doing. 

Curiously, the great quarrel about the 
Jura has never really become an issue 
between the French and German sections 
of the country. This is partly because the 
separatists who want to take the French- 
speaking Jura out of the German-speaking 
canton of Bern are mostly Catholics, and 
the French-speaking cantons that have the 
closest connection with the Jura are pre¬ 
dominantly Protestant. But the separatists 
have managed to put off many people 
who might otherwise have supported them 
because the violence their extremists use 
—the raid on the federal parliament 
recently, the blowing-up of Anabaptist 
farms b^use the Anabaptists still speak 
German—^has outrun the plausibility of 
their aims. 

The referendum of 1959 showed that 
only the three poor, northern, Catholic 
districts of the^Jura, with a combined 
population of about 60,000, had a maj¬ 
ority for. separation.^^he three southern 
districts—mote prosperous, and mainly 
Protestant,"' though French-speaking too 
—voted as heavily against a breakaway as 


the northerners did for it. The separatjilts 
ate now asking for aTOthet referendum, 
excluding voters who live in the Jura but 
who ate not by origin citizens of it (which 
is a Tittle like having a referendum on 
racial matters in Britain that excluded the 
immigrants). 

But the leader of the Rassemblement 
Jurassien. M. Roland B^guelin, has lately 
mn talking as if his aim w:ere no lonjger 
IsepaFate cantonal status but the establish¬ 
ment of an independent republic. He has 
also said that he is willing to “ liberate ” 
the three recalcitrant southern districts 
from the non-Jura Swiss whom he (in¬ 
siders to be responsible for the separatists’ 
defeat in 1959^. There are precedents in 
Switzerland for a separate canton of 
60,000 people, though the northern Jura 
would make a miserably poor ope. There 
is nothing to encourage the Swiss to accept 
the idea of an independent country of 
that size with militant designs on part of 
their own territory. The result is that the 
Jura problem sta^ bogged down in 
intransigence and violence. 

This is not an issue on which the 
separatists can rally French-Swiss opinion. 
They have tried, and failed ; it is more 
likely that their real source of encourage¬ 
ment and aid is Paris. But the persistence 
of the Jura quarrel is one more sign that 
the heightened sense of national unity 
created by Hitler and the second world 
war is now at an end. 

It is a pity that it has gone, and it is 
regretted by the French-Swis.s almost as 
much as by the German-Swiss. They 
recognise the concessions the majority 
makes to their susceptibilities. 'Fhe French 
and Italian parts of the country have two 
of the seven seats on the Federal Council, 
and one would guess at least that propor- 
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Sion of the worthwhile jobs in the civil 
service, even though they are little more 
than a fifth of the population. There are 
four French-speaking cantonal universities 
to four German-speaking ones. (The 
Italian-Swiss in Ticino are still without a 
university.) When French-Swiss and Ger- 
man-Swiss meet it is the German-Swiss 
who talk French, or at least high German, 
which does not come naturally to them, 
while the others usually rattle cheerfully 
on in French. 

Yet ho amount of leaning over back¬ 
wards by the German-Swiss can overcome 
the fact that these are two different 
people with different temperaments and 


different cultural ba^ckgrounds. The con¬ 
trast has shown itself very clearly during 
the \"ietnam war. The Gennan-Swiss for 
the most part instinctively supported the 
Americans because they were fighting 
communists. Many of the French-Swiss 
instinctively shared General de Gaulle’s 
pleasure (conveyed across the border on 
French television) at the sight of the 
Americans in difficulties. It is a crude 
test,' but a telling one. The fact is that 
it takes an immediate and overwhelming 
common danger to make the Swis.s forget 
that they are a collection of very different 
people. But then they would riot he the 
Swiss if it were otherwise. 


The ultimate question 


There remains the question of what, if 
anything, could possibly induce the Swiss 
to abandon the institutionalised encour¬ 
agement of diversity whidi is the essence 
of the way they run their country. It is 
inseparable from the question of what, if 
anything, would lead them to give up 
their policy of permanent, precise and 
total neutrality. 

There are now a fair number of Swiss 
who will agree that neutrality is not an 
end in itself. To the older generation, by 
and large, this is rank heresy. The Swiss 
have successfully kept their neutrality for 
so long, and it has been semi-oflicially 
sanctified in so many international gentle¬ 
men’s agreements, that to many people 
Switzerland would seem to be betraying 
the basic principle of its existence if it 
stopped being neutral. But this fundamen¬ 
talist view is beginning to be re-examined. 
For a part of the younger generation, 
neutrality is now a conditional policy: it 
is worth preserving so long, and only so 
long, as it helps to preserve other things 
that are more important. 

Of course, there are certain marginal 
benefits for the Swiss in refusing to take 
sides in any dispute, anywhere, no matter 
what the private opinion of most Swiss 
about the matter may be. It gives the 
country a certain distinction: who else 
would refuse to join the United Nations 
because that body falls short of the purest 
Swiss standards of impartiality ? It has 
helped to bring a lot of money into the 
safe haven of , Swiss banks. It also gives 
the Swiss soine useful jobs to do, such 
as locking sdter the diplomatic interests 
of countries that have stopped speaking to 
each other, which no onie else nan do quite 
so expertly. This is the puisuit of neu¬ 
trality as a profession^ wt H is coming 
to be reoogtiised that that is all it is. The 
great period . of Swiss neulinBlity—-which 
ran from thb .end of the Napoleonic wars 
to the ^d of.tiitlcr’s war-was a pdriod 
in which ^Switzeriand h^ to stay 
neutral If it in^inted io stay in one piece. 
If . this tripf^e ^ GDuntiy had allowed 
itself to get Jtayolvcd in tjie quarrels erf its 
great European neighboj^ it would have 
been, tom apart coi^ncn^ 

language-grou^. The r&w in 1917 
Herr Hoffmann’s supposed partiality for 


the Germans showed just how acute the 
danger was. 

Whatever else is or is not happening 
in Europe, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this period of history is now at an end. 
The principal countries of western Europe 
appear to have given up the habit of 
fighting each other, so this particular 
reason for the Swiss to be neutral has 
lost its validity. Once again they aie con¬ 
fronted with the challenge Napoleon put 
to them. “ Face to face with me,” 
Napoleon said, meaning face to face with 
a Europe united under his leadership, 
“your neutrality is devoid of meaning.” 

The question Switzerland now has to 
answer is whether it values its very special 
system of politics highly enough to want 
to keep out of a Europe that is trying to 
unite itself under some kind of centralised 
institutions (in which case it will cling to 
its neutrality as a means of insulating 
itself against what is happening in the rest 
of Europe) ; or whether, on the contrary, 
it is willing to abandon both its neutrality 
and its peculiar institutions for the sake 
of taking its place in the putative united 
Europe of the future. 

Eight years ago, when the pull of the 
European common market was* at its 
strongest, the Swiss decided that they 
would apply for associate meml)ership, 
and associate membership only. They 
have now changed their minds. The 
Austrians’ experience in trying to negotiate 
themselves into associate membership has 
not been exactly encouraging; and the 
limitations that President de Gaulle has 
set on the powers of the European Com¬ 
mission have made full membership seem 
a less frightening business than it looked 
in 1961. The Swiss have now decided to 
keep their options open. They will wait 
until the question of Britain’s relationship 
with the common market has been settled 
—if it ever is—and then they will make 
their choice: between total abstention, a 
renewal of the request for associate meni- 
benhip, and the whole hog of full 
membeiship. , , . 

There is probably a further calculation 
behind the suitfestion that they might in 
the end be willing to go all the way into 
Europe, the Swiss reckon, no doubt cor¬ 
rectly, that the common market’s pre.sent 



H9r§ I stand, until Europe unites 


agricultural policy is demonstrably a 
failure, and is going to be radically 
changed in the 1970.S; and they think that 
the new policy will be less of a danger 
to their attempt, enshrined in a law of 
1951, to maintain “a strong fariiiei's' 
class.” (Ihe common market's present 
regulations would knock at least 20 per 
cent off the income of their fanners.) They 
also calculate—^and here tliey may he 
risking their neck on a speculation—that 
the events of the second half of the 1960s 
have shown that the whole concept of the 
“ big market ” on which the exi.sting six- 
country European community was found¬ 
ed will have to be revised because there 
are problems of technology and capital- 
formation that ChUi be dealt with 'only on 
a far larger canvas. The Swiss seem to be 
hoping that this larger community will 
be organised in a kxjse enough way for 
them to accept. 

Yet it is fairly plain that a place for 
the Swiss in such a community would 
inevitably mean a radical change in their 
political system. No doubt the formal 
pyramid of gemcinden, cantons and 
federal gt>vernmeiit would continue to 
exist on paper ; but it is desperately hard 
to see how the cantons could preserve 
anything like their present degree of 
autonomy if a substantial range of econo¬ 
mic, and perhaps political, decisions were 
being taken by higher bodies outside 
Switzerland. This may explain the fre¬ 
quency with which one is told in Item 
that the .sort of Europe the Swiss might 
be willing to submerge themselves in is a 
Europe “ capable of arranging for its own 
defence.” Presumably that means a 
united Eurojje disposing of its own 
nuclear arms. That sort of Europe is 
still a lot of years, and a small 
miracle, away. Clearly the Swiss are in no 
hurry to have to answer the ultimate 
question about their way of life. 
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A triumph for Adam Smith 


In Switzerland they may be Idioinl^ ’for a 
Europe^ miracle, but pp,oiiei^^ks of 
economic miracles. Instead^ mrdi^i^y is 
accepted as something' has been 

achieved, and which acliieved 

repeatedly, but tyhicH'haii'.iontinuall)^ to 
be fought for, 'this lays*^' the Swiss open 
to the chaige of Ijein^ mere materialists. 
Yet a ^sunfkrd. pf living second only to 
that, or-the Ufkited States and Sweden 
would nbt;l)ave been achieved were the 
Swiss as^ppini^native as all that. But by 
their ,Qwn'^admission, they are a cautious 
lot : the edonomic pace they prefer is the 
dow,^ methodical advance of their own 
pike^ei^of the middle ages. ThPh, it may 
be vtealled, these mercenaries defeated 
some'of .the best cavalry in Europe. 

Today, this approach has brought its 
own economic triumphs. I'heirs is a small 
country of little more than six million 
people, burdened with a permanent visible 
trade deficit. Yet it has managed to make 
its freely convertible currency—its 
bureaux de change always seem thronged 
with Italians exchanging lire for dollars 
—one of the strongest, if not the strongest, 
in the world. And last year the real 
growth in its gross national product 
cfuickened, to around []i per cent. The 
expansion was export-led. Exports rose by 
some 15 per cent, with pharmaceutical, 
chemical and engineering products lead¬ 
ing the way. Wages went up, but more 
slowly than before. Prices rose even less : 
the price-cutting activities of such retailers 
as Denner and such a co-operative as 
Migros are making a dent in the enti*en- 
ched positions of the few domestic cartels 
that are left. 

The ever so lightly taxed Swiss were 
as thrifty as ever, saving over 9 per cent 
of their disposable incomes, logether with 
the traditional habits of self-financing and 
quick write-offs in industry, this again 
enabled them to devote more than a 
quarter of their national income to capital 
investment. Imports rose less than ex¬ 
ports : in one month in the autumn there 
was actually a positive trade balance. The 
proportion of imports covered by exports 
went up from 82 per cent to close to the 
magic level of 90 per cent, last achieved 
in> the late 1950s. The trade deficit came 
down with a wallop ; tourism chipped in 
much the same as l^fore ; and the income 
from Switzerland’s foreign investments 
n>se yet again. As a result, the current 
balance of payments surplus for 1968 will 
not be less than Sw.Fr. 1,600 million (about 
£155 million), and will probably be more, 
compared with a surplus of Sw.Fr. 1,000 
million in 1967 (nearly £100 million). 

It was not ever thus. In the late 1950s 
and early 1960s the Swiss got a rush of 
blood to the head. The boom got out of 
hand. It had been fed by massive imports 
of foreign labour, up to the point where 
these foreigners accounted for over a third 
of the forking population. Wages and 
unit cdsts soared. Productivity declined. 
Switzerland was faced not sllnply with a 


trade defiieit (with exports covering only 
three-quarters of the import bill) but with 
a balance' of payments deficit as well. 
Capital kept on flooding in, but if the 
def icit had continued this would have 
flooded out again sooner or later, leaving 
die Swiss shorn of their wealth-making 
image of solidity and stability. Something 
had to be done. Interest rates were jacked 
up> The banks co-operated in restricting 
credit. Stringent controls were imposed 
on the import and use of foreign labour. 
This represented a small retreat from the 
traditions of laisser-faire, but the franc 
remained fully convertible and full em¬ 
ployment was maintained. Before long 
productivity, on the back of a continuing 
high rate of capital investment, picked 
up. The inflationary pressures were 
checked, though not completely eradica¬ 
ted (for that is too much to ask, even of 
the prudent Swiss), and the balance of 
payments swung back into surplus. Now 
the credit restrictions have disappeared, 
but the foreign Ialx)ur controls, though 
slightly modified, remain : the aim seems 
to be to hold this element in a working 
population of just under three million 
people down to its current level of about 
a third. Switzerland, it appears, has the 
ability to reverse a balance of payments 
crisis with impressive ease. In itself, this 
would seem to provide as much excuse 
for Swiss complacency as the more recent 
statistics of succe.ss. 

Yet the Swiss are not complacent. The 
reason is very simple. The Swiss, workers 
and managers alike, know they live in a 
highly vulnerable economy. In natural 
resources Switzerland is a pauper, except 
in the exploitable beauty of the Alps. 
Much of its food, practically all its raw 
materials and, now that hydro-electrical 
power is at the limit of exploitation, most 
of its fuel have to be imported. To scrape 
a living it needs exports: to prosper it 
needs income from foreign tourists and 
investments as well. As one Basel business¬ 
man put it; “ Switzerland is a cork float¬ 
ing on the oceans of the world.” The 
balance in a high income, wage and cost 
economy can be upset easily by inflation 
at home, protectionist policies abroad and 
disorder in the foreign exchange markets. 
All this makes the Swiss acutely conscious 
of their vulnerability. It makes them yearn 
for stability at home and abroad. Above 
all, it keeps them on their competitive toes. 
No foreign markets, except possibly at 
one time in watches, have ever been easy 
ones for the Swiss- They compete in them 
so successfully becau.se, quite simply, they 
know that they never dare let up. 

Living with danger 

Sometimes, in looking out on the world, 
the Swiss must wonder whether they are 
living in a house byiUt on the side of a 
precipice and lying in the track of 
avalanches. It must help to concentrate 
their minds wonderfully on the stability 
of the domestic foundations. Few peoples 
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in the world are as conscious of the dan¬ 
gers of th^ wage-price spiral. Inflation 
might be called the Swiss obsession. This 
explains why the Swiss would prefer to 
cope with the risks of currency speculation 
rather than let the. Swiss franc follow a 
revalued west German mark upwards. It 
explains why they arc not prepared to 
smash the bottleneck in the economy by 
letting more foreign labour in : that would 
mean more investment in tlie social infra¬ 
structure—in houses, schools and ,the like 
—and that, judging by the experience of 
the early 1960s, could carry inflation in 
its train. It explains why the Swiss prefer 
to go at their own steady pace rather 
than adopt the faster one that is some¬ 
times urged on them from the outside. 

It explains, too, the quiescent tone of 
the Swiss trade unions. The workers are 
aware that they live in the same danger¬ 
ously-sited house as their employers. The 
unions prod for a little more in wages 
here, a little more in fringe benefits there. 
But the essential spirit of Swiss trade 
unionism is co-operation with manage¬ 
ment, framed in the know>ledge that prac¬ 
tically, if not formally, 80 per cent of 
Swiss wage rates are tied to the cost of 
living index. The trade unionists do not 
want to imperil their own prosperity— 
which, among other things, means com¬ 
paratively little overtime by British 
standards and an average working week 
in industry of 46 hours—^l)y being too 
greedy. There are no closed shops in 
Switzerland, no demarcation disputes 
and virtually no strikes. Contractual 
agreements are faiitlifully honoured, not 
least because both side.s of industry put 
up large monetary guarantees where ” no 
strike, no lockout ” clauses are written 
in. Switzerland is a land of industrial 
peace where, not surprisingly, trade union 
membership is falling. 

Even so, lalx)ur in all grades—unskilled, 
skilled and managerial—is Switzerland's 
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For fifty years Lloyds Bank Europe 
has provided a comprehensive 
domestic and international banking 
service in Switzerland. 

Elsewhere in Continental Europe 
Lloyds Bank Europe operates directly 
or through its wholly owned 
subsidiaries in Belgium, France, 
Monaco and Holland. 

Some of the services of 

Lloyds Bank Europe 

Accepting deposits in Sterling, 
Eurodollars or other foreign currencies 
at fully oc^mpetitive rates. 

Issuing Negotiable Certificates 
of Deposit in Sterling and U.S. Dollars. 

Advising British concerns anxious to 
expand abroad. 

Discounting Foreign Currency Bills. 

Granting loans in London or on the 
Continent to finance expansion outside 
theU.K. 

International Portfolio Management 
in Switzerland. 

Branches in Switzerland 
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icarce commodity. The unions do not use 
ttiis scarcity as a weapon of blackmail 
because they are conscious that militancy 
svould be dangerous for Switzerland and 
themselves. They are aware^ too, that no 
worker need fear being out of a job for 
long: last September a mere 0.005 
cent of the labour force was registered 
as totally unemployed. “ It is better for 
the workers,'* said one leading trade 
union official, “ if the marginal firms do 
go bankrupt: within two years they will 
be better off in other employment." 

The. shortage of labour and the lack 
of natural resources explain why the 
employers, in their turn, seek to main¬ 
tain, if not to raise, the skills of their 
workpeople by putting so much emphasis 
on professional training and apprentice 
schemes. It explains, too, why Brown 
Boveri, the biggest of Switzerland's engi¬ 
neering firms, philosophically accepts the 
fact that one third of its apprentices will 
go off to other firms once they are "out 
of their time" and have completed their 
initial military service. 

Laisser-faire is accepted as being the 
Swiss way. But this is no hire-and-fire 
economy: labour and managerial skills 
are in too short a supply for such tactics 
to work. Moreover, it would run counter 
to the paternalist traditions in industry 
(where, though there are a few inter¬ 
national giants, the small family firm is 
still the norm and where less than 5 per 
cent of the industrial undertakings employ 
more than 200 people). The satisfied or 
unambitious workers have jobs for life, 
the unsatbfied or ambitious can move 
around at their own pace. 

Away from the factory floor, the man¬ 
agers almost without exception make their 
careers in one company. The able en¬ 
counter no obstacles in' their climb to the 
top. The less able are not sacked but shun¬ 
ted off into easier, Im rewarding jobs. 
This un-American attitude towards mau'^ 
agement is perhaps the reason why the 
Swiss put so much faith in the American 
dictum of "mana^ment by exc^ion," 
that is, the delegation of all routine jobs 
downwards to as to leave the top flight of 
management to deal with the exceptional 
cases, today’s problems and tomorrow’s 
plans. 

Nowhere in Switzerland is there any 
strong belief that such laisser-faire doc¬ 


trines, so decently coiild ' or 

Should be mc^ified. The 'in business 
circles goes, if anywhere, in 'the opposite 
direction—diou^ to the outsidi^ this 
detestation of anything Smadiihg of eobn^ 
qmic ^nirbl. looks exaggefate 4 > SWisa 
politics of comp^^i^ and the conserva¬ 
tism of Svnss voten being what they are. 
As a result, taxation is not as prt^ssive 
as it mig[ht be, the welfare services are 
Gompaiatively small in scale (though t^ 
have the advanuge of being framed to 
give help where help is most n^ed) and 
mvestmCnt in such things as roads, sch^ls 
and so on, though not neglected, is given 
no high priority. 

Political and economic habits in this 
centrifugal society combine to leave the 
central government virtually powerless to 
influence, let alone control, economic 
events by fiscal means and the central 
bank almost as powerless to control them 
by monetary ones. The new banking 
laws now being debated in the federal 
assembly will not radically alter this situa¬ 
tion. Instead, the Swiss have to fall back 
on informal arrangements: they make 
almost a fetish out of this tradition of 
voluntary co-operation. But as one civil 
servant said: " Switzerland is a small 
country. We all know each other and it 
is easy for us to come to an arrangement 
or an accommodation between ourselves." 
In prosperity this cosiness has worl&ed. 
Businessmen have sat down alongside civil 
servants as fully-fledged delegates to inter¬ 
national tariff conferences. And when 
the domestic supply of credit needed to 
be regulated ( 6 t insulated from the flows 
of foreign hot money), the central bank 
and the commercial banks have httn 
quick to get together and hammer out 
an agreed policy. But even a Swiss 
Family Robinson can have its squabbles 
and this tradition of voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion could come under strain in the 
future. ? 

The rewards of specialisation 

The ability of the Swiss to pull clear 
of their balance of payments crisis a few 
years .ago and to produce stunning cur- 



ront statistics of success shows how Adam 
Smithian economics, when allied to the 
Swiss feeling that "we ail sink or swim 
together,” can triumph. They have 
triumphed in another way too. No other 
country has so demonstrated the virtue of 
economic specialisation. Virtue here has 
been the child of necessity. Lacking a 
domestic market of any size, the Swiss 
have had to forgo thcT joys and pains of 
mass production (though, oddly, they 
once went into the aircraft business, only 
to retreat hastily with badly burnt fingers). 
Lacking their own raw materialSi the 
Swiss Imve also had to find " high value 
added ” products to export, usually those 
with a big skilled labour content. 

Watches and textiles gave them their 
first major breakthrough into the world’s 
markets. But, as export earners, thtee 
industries now yield pride of place to the 
engineering and chemical industries, where 
the Swiss sensibly choose to serve a wide 
diversity of markets with a comparatively 
limited range of specialised prcxlucts. 
Much of their chemical and pharmaceu¬ 
tical exports are in a semi-manufactured 
state ; many of their engineering exports 
are bespoke-tailored or custom-built. 
With watches the Swiss have been con¬ 
tent to be manufacturers and so far have 
not ventured far down the distribution 
chain abroad. The ofhef two major 
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albroad-^Iaiigely sm die cpgtoin of omer 
/^thiiOiftbn 

; Specialised exports lite^ly brought the 
Swiss . down from the nipui^in valleys 
into the markets of the world; since the 
ymr the percentage ^ol workers engaged 
In agricuhuie has falkm from 15 per cent 
to 7 per cent. In these markets the Swiss 
have squeezed every advantage dijey could 
out of their flair for seconda^ innovation 
and eiqiloitatbn, often, as thc^ admit 
themselves, budding on original discoveries 
made in odier countries. To this they have 
added d^rewd marketing techniques, 
buildifM|’liieir re|mtadon sind oreat^ new 
orden by their emphasis on after-sales 
servm. 

Once in the ^ big league, the most 
successful firms—such as Nestis in 


# symzastLAKD 

chocofati^ browp Bovcri iii electricad 
engtneeriW-^d thn^jfour chemical giants 
Baaitmwnd that they could on 
growing iwy by beo^iming massive inves¬ 
tors in labour dud maxiagerial ddlls 
abroad. *91^ greater |ttrt of the sales qnd 
^ profits of'^ise leviath|n8 Is now generated 
* from suipdiaries oytside Switserkmd* 
Necessity ^started export of capital 
as much as it cineaM the export of 
goods. 

Switzedand’a own.: narrow domestic 
market and its scarcijj^ of labour argue 
that its future economic expansion will 
largely tali;e place do^ roads beyond its 
own borders while, wiflan them, there will 
be a greater concentration of owiienhip. 
The Swiss will continue to be facra 
with a permanent trade deficit. They 
will still have to look to their invisibles 
—^the income from foreign investments 
and foreign tourists—^to prosper. 


Money-go-round 


Of all the growth statistics in the Swiss 
economy the most impressive has been 
the rise of nearly 20 per cent a year in 
income from investments of all kinds held 
abroad. Income from ** other services ” has 
grown' even more quickly but it makes 
a' smaller contribution to the balance of 
payments. Significantly, however, these 
**other services” include bank commis¬ 
sions as well as royalties from licences 
(where Sulzer, the diesel engine concern, 
plays a big piut) and airport fees. If the 
trend is maintained, foreign investment 
income will soon outstrip tourism as 
Switzerland’s biggest earner of foreign 
exchange. The hotelier who has held the 
stage for so long is now being rapidly 
rej^aced by the gnome, himself growing 
perceptibly into something like a giant. 

The “universal” banks—^which include 
the big three, the Union Bank of 
Switzerland,, the Swiss Bank Corporation 
and the Swiss Credit Bank—are the main 
motor of this money-go-round, whether 
in switching Swiss and non-Swiss mon^y 
away from the tiny, highly liquid domestic 
money maricet of low interest rates into 
money markets of higher interest rates 
round the globe, or in acting as under¬ 
writers and brokers for new capital issues, 
or in acting as agents for Swiss and non- 
Swiss alike in purchasing foreign securities. 
A freely convertible franc gives them the 


means, high profits the incentive. 

In 1967, when the baknce of payments 
surplus was just over Sw.Fr. 1,000 million, 
the banks alone may have contributed as 
much as Sw.Fr.750 million net. Of tlm 
sum, about a third came to them in 
commissions from foreign trade (trade in 
gold and foreign exchange, letten of 
credit, documentary cndits, brokerage, 
administration of assets and overseas capi¬ 
tal issues). The other two-thirds came 
from interest income on investments 
abroad and on foreign bond issues 
(including Eurodollar issues) in Switzer¬ 
land. Last year, the banks may well have 
earned more for Switzerland, for the 
“ turntable ** speeded up during the cur¬ 
rency crises; the more hot money 
poured into Switzerland, the more the 
Swiss bankers pushed it abroad in search 
of higher rates and in their desire to main¬ 
tain stability both in the domestic economy 
and in the Swiss fnmc. The profits the 
universal banks earn from these operations 
are high. But so, too, can be the risks 
(which helps to explain why the banks 
maintain such high liquidity ratios). 

The big three are more than just 
banks. They bid fair to be financial 
empires. They have their own strings of 
local banking subsidiaries, finance cor¬ 
porations, investment trusts and mutual 
funds. They also have close links with 
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th2 world of; the. Swiss 
(whidi, as biggest iwreii c^i- 
netital Burape ana the biggest ^insurers 
in the world, Aip in their own fluctuati^ 
but positive contribution to the Swiss 
balance oi payments each year). These 
barks are still expanding fast-r^ ^ 
di^uiet, it must to adnutted, of some 
observers in Switzerland. 

Ait any one tiftae, something like a third 
of the assets of die big three will be 
iiiWsBted abroad. This is not suiprising. 
On dieir own admisuon, the Swiss bankers 
reckpn that in the statistics shown in the, 
accompanying table oyer half the 
“ Swiss ” bank balances deposited abroad 
and<^,over half the “Swiss” holdings of 
foreign securities represent money origi¬ 
nating outride Switzerliuid. 

The banks, with their numbered 
accounts and so on, are at the heart of 
Switzerland’s balance sheet of external 
assets and liabilities. This balance sheet 
is shown in the accompanying table. 
Drawn from two sources, n is subject to 
a great deal of £ & 0£. Detailed figures 
for the end of 1968 are not yet available, 
but reocntly the Union Bank of Switzer¬ 
land estimated that Switzerland’s foreign 
investments then totalled Sw.Fr. 101,200 
million and its foreign liabilities 
Sw.Fr.51,500 million (rougUy equivalent 
to £10,000 million and £5,000 million 
respectively). Fr^)ortionately, there is not 
Ukdy to have beta any great change over 
the year in the compositioil of this balance 
sheet. 

It indicates that Switzerland’s holdings 
of foreign assets have virtually doubled 
over the last eight years. Much of this 
is, of course, due to the inrush of foreign 
money to Switzerland but it is also due, 
in not much lesser measure, to the thrifty 
habits of the Swiss themselves. The 
doubling of the external capital base goes 
a long way to explaining why the rise' 
in Switzerland’s foreign investment income 
has been so dramatic. But it seems prob¬ 
able that dividends from direct investments 
by Swiss companies abroad have played 
only a minor role in this growdi, for while 
the parent companies exert strong 
financial control from the centre they tend 
to finance the expansion of their overseas 
subsidiaries by ploughing back local pro¬ 
fits. The major contributions to this rise 
in foreign investment income have been, 
first, the margin on interest rates that 
the Svriss ^nks have secured in 
pushing money out to the money markets 


SWISS SXTERNAL ASSETS AND LIABIIITIES 

(Sw.Fr. million) 


1960 1966 

Monetary ratarvea 9,860 12,360 

"Omolal" claima t,200 2,990 

Bank balancaa 7,800 18400 

Total: abort tarm aaaata 18460 33,640 

Bond iaauea 3460 6,200 

Fadaril oraditf 1,160 1,000 

Swias^bMInga of foraign aacuritiaa 13,000* 1^,700* 

Dirac# invaatmanta by Swiss ' . 

CQiApaniM / 10^ 17M) 

Inauranca assats 4,600 6,000 

Rail proparty not shown notahqwb 

Total.; iong term ataats 32400 49400 

Total: an claima 61480 90440 

*Thaai figuraa art almoat chrtainiy undar-aatimataa 


1967 

,19,400 

^2.700 

22,400 

40400 

7,400 

1,000 

22400 

18,000 

6,600 


Short tarm bank liabilitias 
Total: abort tarm nabmtiaa 
Foraign participation in Swiss intar- 
natioaal loans 

ForaignVhbldinga of Swiss aacuritiaa 
Foreign .diract invaatmant in Switzar- 


holdingt and 


Inaura^ llabiljtiaa 
Foraign ... . raat aatata 
mort#isas 


1960 

7,000 

7,000 

1,000 

6 , 000 * 

1,600* 

3,600 

3,000 

1AOOO 

21,000 


1966 

16,900 

16400 

2,000 

6 , 000 * 

2 , 000 * 

A600 

6,000 

19400 


1967 

20,800 

20400 

2,600 

Bjm 

6,000 

6,000 

6400 

27400 
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in 

London 


Ten years ago, the 1 nternationld Credit Qanktjdneve iivrs 
formed, and since then it has grown to a Bank with assets of 
over Sw. Frs. 420,000,000. It is now represented in all 
financial centres the worfd^ oyer, turi^ Representative Offices 
in New York, Buenos Aimahd Ronie^ and maintaim; its 
wholly-owned subsidiary. The International Credit 
Bank (Bahamas) Ltd in Nassau. 

The activities ijn London began seven years ago, first as a 
Representative Office, and a year later as a fully operational 
branch in I .ondon conducting every type of financial 
business. It is linked, through its associated companies, with 
the insurance marker, import and export activities and with 
other spheres of commercial and industrial business. The 
rapid growth of the London Office, and its desire to give even 
better service to clients in the United Kingdom, has now 
necessitated its moving to hew premises at 15 St. Swithin's 
Lane, I^ndon, K.c:.4., where Mr; Arieh L. Handler, U.K. 
Resident Director and the Managerial Staff will be pleased to 
welcome old and new clients. 

International 

Credit Bank GENEVA 

London-International Credit Bank Geneva 
15 St Swithin’s Lane ‘ London ec 4. 

Tel 01-623 7843/0 Cables: Bankcredit London 

Geneva-Head Office 

RueduConseil-Gcneralg* 1211 Geneva 11 
Tel(022) 25 23 60 Telex: 22 514BCIC-CH 
Cables: Bankredint-Gcneva 



New York-North American Representative Office 

277 Park Avenue (47th) • New York • N.Y. 10017 

Rome - Italian Representative Office 
Via V. Veneto 54 /B • Rome 

Buenos Aires-South American Representative Office 
Diagonal Roque Saenz Pena 9719” piso Apt. 29 
Buenos Aires 

Naaaan- International Credit Bank (Baluunaa) Ltd 
P.O. Box 4802 Nassau/Bahamaa 


. OMTeappndentBtbrQuglioutthewcMrld. . , 


PM 32 368 

Paper mill Umka, Jugotehna, Belgrade. Yugoslavia. Combined drum 
and fourdrinier board machine for producing multMayer cardboards and 
wrapping papers. 

Cut working width 3050 mm. Area weight range 90 to 800 grama/m-. 
Output 60 tons/24 hours. 



WT 32 886 (hydraulic) 

Xavantes power station, Brazil, belonging to Centrals F.lectricas de 
Sfto Paulo S.A. The cast vanes are welded to the rings and hubs of 
these runners, which have an outside diameter of about 4700 mm. 

Escher Wyss, with its main works in Zurich, is a heavy 
engineering division belonging to the Sulzer Group. 

It operates foundries, machine shops and steel erecting 
shops in Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Austria and Great 
Britain. Our most important products are i 

—Hydraulic machinery and installations 
—Processing equipment and ^ants 
—Installations for the celluloM and paper industry 


The Escher Wyss Division comprises the following 
companies: 

Escher Wyss AG, CH-8023 Zurich, Switzerland 
Bscher Wyss GmbH, D-798 Ravensburg, Germany 
De Pretto-Escher Wyss S.p.A., 1-36015 Schio, Italy 
Bell Maschlnenfabrik AG, CH-6010 Kriens-LuCeme, 
Switzerland 

Millspaugh Ltd.; Sheffield S9, England 
Maschlnenfabrik Andritz AG, A-8045 Graz-Andritz, 
Austria 
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Trade 
Developmeiit 
Bank 


(BANQUE POUR LE odvaOPPEMENT COMMERCIAL) 


Fully paid capital 
and reserves 
Swiss Francs 66,500,000 


HEAD OFnCE 

16 Place de la Fuaterie, Geneva. Switzerland 
Tel. 26 »11 (15 lines) Telex 22296,22415,22007 

LONDON BRANCH 

21 Aldermanbury, London, EC2. Tel. 01-628 4311 
Telex 263414-5 

BRANCH 

25 Corao S. GotterdO, Chiasao (Switzerland) 
Tel. 41991. Telex 79967-8 

REPRESENTATIVE OFHCES 

Pans (16): 30 Rue de Lubeck. Tel. Poincare 56.10 
Beyrouth : Rue Allenby. Tel. 261210 
Rk) de Janeiro ; Rua Sete de Setembro 64. 

Tel. 315960 

Sao Paulo: 212 Rua XV de Novembro. Tel. 239-2833 
Buenos Aires; Calls Florida 890. Tel 32-4091/95 

ASSOCIATED BANK 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York Capital: $11,000,000 

Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Telegraphic address for Head Office, Branch, and 
Representative Offices: * SUDAFINBANK ' 
London Branch:' SUDFINBANK ' 


Swiss 

Industries 

Fair 

Basle 
12-22 April 



A visit to the Swiss Industries Fair in 
Basle, acknowledged internationally for 
Its unique display of Swiss quality products, 
is time well spent. More than 2,600 
exhibitors from 27 industrial groups will offer 
the best and latest of a comprehensive range of 
technical and consumer goods. You can 
also make the most of your trip and take the 
opportunity to consolidate existing business contacts and 
establish new ones Information, brochure, etc., 
obtainable from : 


The Swiss Embassy, 
77-81 Gloucsstsr Placs, 
London, W1. 

TsI: 01-723 0701 Ext. 57. 


The Swiss Consulste, 
Sunisy Buildings, 
PicGsdilly Plaaa, 
Manehsstsr 1. 

TsI * 061-236 2933. 


■H 


Departures daily from London to Basle 
08.50 returning from Basle daily 19.30 
Book through your travel agent 
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of the world and, second, the dividends 
and capital gains accruing on the holdings 
of foreign securities (of which over half 
now appears to l)e American stocks). 

So far the money-go-round has worked 
admirably, at least for the Swiss. But 
riding on it is not without its dangers. 
The first and most commonly expressed 
worry is that if the world’s currencies 
are again in turmoil (and it takes a fool¬ 
hardy man to predict that they won’t be) 
there might well he another flood of hot 
money into Switzerland and a substantial 
repatriation of the money already invested 
abroad. The commercial banks would 
then find it difficult to push the money 
out again. They and the Swiss National 
Bank might not then want to fall back 
on the expedient used in an earlier crisis 
of charging foreigners for holding their 
money in Switzerland. But in an already 
highly liquid economy, interest rates 
would fall. Would the commercial banks 
and the central banks then have the same 
zest for voluntary co-operation as before, 
and would they have the same success in 
isolating the Swiss domestic economy from 


the inflationary influences of this inflow of 
hot money ? The second worry is that if, 
optimistically, order is restored to the 
international monetary scene through a 
realignment of parities (and possibly the 
gold price) or if, pessimistically, efforts to 
bring order fail and each national state 
retreats behind a hedge of exchange con¬ 
trols, then in either instance much less 
use would be made of the Swiss turntable. 
The money flowing back to Switzerland in 
interest, commissions and the like would 
then, of course, diminish. 

This has been the golden age of Swiss 
banking. It may soon be faced with its 
silver age, in which, while Switzerland 
goes on earning a healthy positive income 
from its foreign investments, the curve 
traced by that income over the years may 
flatten out and, conceivably, dip. I'be 
twin images of stability and neutrality 
which Switzerland presents to the world, 
and on which its bankers depend, may well 
still be there. And so, surely, will fully 
convertible Swiss francs. But, thrr^ugh no 
fkult of the Swiss, they may have lost 
some of their allure. 


Far, far the mountain peak 


Tourists came to Switzerland long before 
Swiss bankers went out to the woxid. In 
commemorating Whymper’s conquest pf 
thd .Matterhorn or SnerlOck Holiiiles's 
grapple with Moriarty at the Reichepbadh 
Falls, the Swiss National Tourist Office 
has paid its own jolly but still business- 
seeking tribute to the affluent middle 
class travellers of Victorian England who 
first put Switzerland on the tourist map. 
But holidays abroad are xIq lbng<^ con¬ 
fined to the middle dlasses, nor' to the 
British. Britain no longer stands at : 4he 
;jt0|> league table of Swiitf tbucten. 
Ill days oi the Garland the bo@4iy 
allowance) its place has be^ taken by 
Germany and France, with the United 


States farther down the table but creeping 
up it. 

Switzerland has more that 7,700 hotels 
with nearly 250,000 beds. Holiday apart¬ 
ments and chalets provide another 200,000 
beds, and it still earns more from tourism 
per head of its population than any other 
country in the world. Austria, with a 
higher hotel density, comes next and with 
its winter spoits* is Switzerland’s biggest 
rival. But tiiree-quarters of Austria's visi¬ 
tors are German ; only a third of Switzer¬ 
land's are. ^ Swiss tourism, like Swiss bank¬ 
ing, serves the" %rorld. 

^ far it has managed to do just that 
pretty well. Over the last decade, gr^s 
receipts fibm tourism have risen steadily 


Exv 

from around. SwJ'r. 1,250 nulUon to 
Sw«Fr.3,ooQ \Alarfor the Sw^ 

balance, of luiymeats, ^ 

V 'have .been flodkina 
, theiwlves--9put^^^ to thp 'sun, to 
'i. and above a)}.; As a iesult^ 
nbrtoui^ teoeipts have.vri»nJw 

frijirn Sw-Fr. 775^ to SwJi*. 
itfoo miUson (£165 milliool/^he cuife 
of net receipts has flattened and seems 
likely to stay that way. Static 
they may be, these receipts^ forin. ia M* 
stantial and indispensable proportidii df 
Switzerland's balance of payments. They 
continue . to cover, with something to 
spare, the remittances sent out of Switzer¬ 
land by its foreign workers (of whom 
tourism is the next biggest employer to 
the metal-using and construction indus¬ 
tries). 

Since the war plenty of money has been 
invested in the Swiss hotels, chalets, motels 
and other forms of accommodation. Much 
of it has been spent in modernising old 
hotels. This policy was encouraged in 
earlier years, but is not any more, by 
deliberately cheapened credit—^another 
sign that the Swiss, particularly when it 
comes to the rural and mountain areas, 
are not laisser-faire doctrinaires. The rate 
of return on the capital invested in hotels 
may now be declining. In the summer 
resorts there seem to be more than enough 
hotels. In the winter ones there are prob¬ 
ably still not quite enough, at least oi the 
cheaper ones. In the big towns, Geneva 
has more than enough hotels and Basel 
and Bern a sufficient number ; only Zurich 
has not quite enough and that is being 
put right now. In all, this makes pros¬ 
pects for newly-l)uilt hotels look increas¬ 
ingly hazardous. Construction and site 
costs are high and new hotels therefore 
need an occupancy rate of something like 
65 per cent to break even (compared with 
a rate of just under 50 per cent for 
modernised ones). The best bcf at the 
moment appears to he a modernised hotel 
in a mountain resort, .serving the winter 
trade—tliough a sports equipment shop 
in the same resort is probably an even 
better bet. 

Immediately, the winter tourist trade 
is booming. It will almost certainly con¬ 
tinue to do so, as more people appreciate 
the value of a winter holiday and find 
delight in skiing, skating or just simply 
walking in the .snow, sunshine and the 
clear mountain air. Understandably, the 
winter resorts attract a younger crowd 
than the summer ones, lliey demand more 
in the way of entertainment facilities 
but, to the joy of the Swiss, they spend 
much more per head than the older buffs 
who come to Switzerland in the summer. 
1*116 winter season of between 100 and 120 
days, in fact, causes the Swiss few worries 
except for the problem of matching the 
demand by providing more accommoda¬ 
tion, more covered swimming pools, more 
discotheques and the like, though the Swiss 
have to keep glancing over their shoulder 
at neighbouring Austria, where hotel 
accommodation is clieaper but transport 
is dearer. 
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The tcing on the bafanee of payments cake 


In winter Swiss tourism is an expanding ing transient birds of passage through 
industry, but in summer it is a declining Switzerland, ofT south to Italy, 
one—even though it still accounts for The quiet, tea-in-the-afternoon respec- 
half the trade (in the number of guest lability of Switzerland's summer resorts 
nights, that is, but not in money spent), lias no appeal for mass tourism. So, per- 
The summer season is short, only lasting haps, the solution for the Swiss is to 
about 6o days. The entertainment facili- trade up in summer (by continuing to 
tics are not sparkling (if you want to provide first class facilities for those who 
know what's wrong with them, go and want to get away from the crowds) and 
talk to the band-leader-restauranteur, Joe to trade down, ever so slightly down that 
Schmid, of the Kindli in Zurich). In the is, in the winter (by providing more 
summer the younger set of the foreign cheap accommodation). What else can 
tourists and the packaged lours are giving the Swiss do ? As one of their experts 
the Swiss resorts the go-by, preferring, it on tourism said : " In the summer, young 
seems, their Blackpool in Spain. And people want sea, sun and sex. We have 
with more of the summer tourists com- no sea. We can't guarantee the sun. As 
ing by car, they are increasingly beconi- for sex, well . . .” 

The march of time 

Switzerland's two oldest industries arc making comes third in Switzerland's 
textiles and watchmaking. The textile export league table, 'behind engineering 
industry, employing about 65,000 people, and Cliemicals and pharmaceuticals. Tex- 
is declining and it will have to concen- tiles come in a limping fourth, 
trate increasingly on specialities, such as But competition in the watch trade is 
embroidery. But, typically, while Swiss growing. Big American companies such 
textile exports make little headway, ex- as Timex dominate the United States 
ports of textile machinery are booming, market, the Swiss watchmakers’ biggest 
And, as if to rub the lesson of laisser- single customer, in the cheaper pin-pallet 
faire economics home, Brown Boveri watches (which account for between a 
makes radio transmission equipment in Bfth and a quarter of Switzerland’s total 
the shell of an old textile mill. output). The Japanese, concentrating on 

Watchmaking, employing about 87,000 a handful of jewelled-lever brands, are 
people, is not declining. Production and making inroads into the south-east Asian 
exports rise each year and the Swiss markets (though it must be noted that 
estimate that sales of watches and move- Hongkong ranks about equal with 
ments throughout the world will grow Britain as one of the biggest cuarkets for 
by around 4 per cent a year. The the Swiss wfitchmakers). Exporting half 
Swiss industry exports about 97 per cent their production, the Japanese now 
of its production to 130'foreign markets account for about Baper .cendt of world 
and it nbW accounts for roughly three- exports. Russia, exporting 38 per cent 
quarters ^^,the world's exports of watches of its production, accounts for another 
and motifijiibits. As a result, watch- 6 per cent, its best markets being found 
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twp^^irds of the worlds production ef 
washes. Their share in production hlas 
now. come back to its prewar level of 
jixst under' i. half* 

. IVxlay’s prpMeAs in watchmaking 
l^ .baqk. tp Adaim Smith. Specialisation 
m the bits Md p^^^ go to 

. make up a^wetch produce a proliferadon 
of tiny workimps. Laisser-faim individu¬ 
alism produced and sustained a large 
num^r of mall family firms among the 
: assen^bien. Even now, there are nearly 
ij'^op separate undertakings in the induitry 
despite the recent growth of such .big 
firms as Omega, Rolex, Avia addf the 
American-owned Bulova. TIm average 
' number employed by each of these 
undertakings is fewer than 50, which is 
below the already tiny national average 
of about 65 people per industrial firm. 
Both in jewelled-lever and “ Roskopf ” 
pin-pallet watches, the production of such 
essential parts as ebauches, escapements, 
hairsprings and balances is reasonably 
well concentrated among a few firm.s. 
But there are still far too many assemblers. 
'I'he cartel agreements that existed in the 
industry until the early 1960s did noth¬ 
ing to put that situation right. Rather 
they protected the least efficient by fixing 
minimum prices. 

Now that the cartel has been consigned 
to the dustbin of history, the industry 
is seeking other ways to put matters right. 
The multiplicity of small, financially weak 
firms does not create much of a problem 
in researdh and development. Here the 
efforts of the big companies and those of 
the still powerful trade associations, which 
have resulted in such new ways of measur¬ 
ing time as electronic watches and atomic 
clocks, have kept Switzerland ahead of 
the world. But it has created problems 
in production (for the small firms are 
not financially! strong enough or technic- 
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If opposites. Make up your mM, 
make up your.mkiAj 


How can you get 
the feel of a United Europe from 
seeirig just one country? 

Let Swissair give you a turn 
around Switzerland. 


Y OU see it*s this way. 

Switzerland is a bit of 
Germany. A bit of France. 

A bit of Italy. A bit of Aus¬ 
tria. A bit of^iechtenstein. 

And yet never part of 
Germany, part of France, 
part of Italy, part of Aus¬ 
tria, part of Liechtenstein. 

We speak Italian and 
French—msd German in 
a way that strikes the Ger¬ 
mans as somehow famil¬ 
iar. We eat Italian and 
French and German style 
in a way that strikes the Gemums as 
extremely Swiss. 

Swiss are hard-working, domnatic, 
dependable. (Like the Germans, any 
chance^ Swiss are self-assured, care-free, 
full of joie de vivre. (Would t^t be like 
the French?) Swiss are vain, emotional, 
and musical. (Like the Italians?) Swiss ace 
casual, hospitable, and charming. (Say 
like the Austrians?) Swiss are a little of 
everything. Yet somehow never quite. 

Switzerland speaks four languages: 
German, French, Italian, and Raeto- 
Ronumic. But even Raeto-Romanic comes 
in four different flavours. The Italian 
sounds different in Lugano and in Ascona; 
the Frendi varies from Lausanne to Ge¬ 
neva. And as for German Switzerland, 
well! There’s a ten-foot stream called the 
Wattbach near St. Gall. On the east bank. 



As Europe*s capital, SwUzerkmd woukMt be 
so baefy situated 

the figure 1 goes under the name of "eis". 
On the west bank it’s 

School may keep for 36 weeks a year, 
or for 30 , or for only 26 . It may start in 
spring or in autumn. Taxes am low or 
high; aU depends on the viUage, the canton, 
and somewhat on your standard of hon¬ 
esty. Each village and town has its own 
nm its own laws, its own referendum and 


— noon among rocks and 
crags, spying ^ter chanh 
ois, ibex, and marmots: 

— an evening stroll 
tkrmqfi Romm ruins, with 
exotically costumed danc^ 
ers and musidans at play? 

That’s what we mean 
by Europe in miniature. A 
sampling of (almost) all 
the good things Europe 
has to offer, gathered to¬ 
gether in a single country 
that you can cross in three 
or four hours by train. 

• Here’sanotherexampleThougi)Switz- 
erland has an automobile indus^ of its 
own, there are no import restrictions. The 
result: a Swiss traffic jam is a veritable treat 
for automobik buffs. Every make in the 
world is there; the highways of Switzerland 

areoneper- _ petualmotor^akm. 

Some of the 
marques: 


The casual visitor, though, hardly 
notices any of these oddities. So why 
are we going on about them? 

Bemuse we hope we may get 
you to include Switzerland in 
your European trip. Where else 
can you do this in one day: I 

—. EagUshutyk breakfast 6i a 
setting of pain trees, jasmine,, 
magnolias, and lemon blossoms: 




' to ddnk pf It, what are we 

yJtaOURgahout, Eurapein mbdaturef 
In some ways Sstltserland Is a world In 
miniature. 

And so ^tfie miniature world am invite 
tlmbJlg}iyorldM/^avkit-^ , 

,wrangiMWA0ifla8S---youff^ /: 

mtk Ha dm new DC-a^2: m ISS^ter, 

seat beks sts standard egtdpmem, aecderatkn from dd to 
ISO seeondrat awi^kt of 136.1 tons. 

Cadug/bratrkdnm. 
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leading French port for 
container and roll-on/roll-off traffic 

t 

modern handling equipment for—passenger-liners of over 1 

1,000ft—90,000-ton bulk carriers—180,000-ton tankers | 

H 

accommodations for 250,000-ton tankers in 1970 1 

and 'f60,000-ton bulk carriers in 1971 1 

A 
i V 

2,000 acres of land available for prospective industrialists ! 

it immediate access to the sea 
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Port autonome du Havre 
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Terre-plein de la Barre 

76-LE HAVRE Tal 42-62. 01 
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What more of the watchmakers need to do 

ally capable enough to switch over to 
newer, more automated methods) and 
in distribution (for too many firms mean 
too many brand names). 

There are hundreds, if not thousands, 
of these brands. Yet market research has 
shown that consumers can keep, at best, 
only between six and eight watch brand 
names in their head. So Switzerland is 
faced, on the one hand, with the problem 
of trying to expand production with a 
limited labour force at home and, on the 
other, with the problem of trying to 
modernise its marketing arrangements by 
cutting the number of brand names dras¬ 
tically. The fonner it is attempting to 
solve by automating production at home 
and, tentatively, by establishing workshops 
abroad: the nrst was opened in Mexico 
last year and the Swiss watchmakers have 
been talking to the Indians. The second 
and more crucial problem can be solved 
only through a concentration of owner¬ 
ship. With the support of the banks, the 
industry has set up its own financial 
institution, Chronos, to bring this laudable 
end about. But, flexible though Chronos 
is in its thinking, it can make only 
slow headway against the entrenched 
tradition of skilled, individual craftsman¬ 
ship within a family firm. 

If there were fewer firms and fewer 
brands, greater concentration in the watch 
wholesaling and importing business would 
almost certainly follow. But domestic 
conservatism hjts to be overcome first. 
And, with those busy Japanese about, 
one must ,question vdiether the pace of 
change w|ll be fast enough. Switzerland 
Will, nO idoiibt, continue to produce the 
finest watches in the world, as Well as, 
occ^iCMlfy, some of the ugliest. . J^t 
while tilde may not be running out for 
the industry, it is most certainly marching 
on. 


Keeping ahead of the game 


It was a natural step for the Swiss to 
extend their metal-using skills and their 
delight in precision work from watches to 
marine tools and engineering. There are 
no lon^, mass production runs in these 
industries. More often than not, their pro¬ 
ducts are bespoke-tailored. Yet they earn 
more for Switzerland in foreign exchange 
than any of the other non-service indus¬ 
tries. Chalking up a gain of about 14 per 
cent in exports last year, they just about 
. kept up with the national average though 
they lagged behind the chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries. But at this 
point one has to start making distinctions. 
By far the biggest gain came in el^trical 
equipment (where Brown Boveri, still 
busily extending its capacity, is dominant): 
the growth rate in non-electrical machin¬ 
ery and instruments was less than half as 
much. And over the last few years Japan, 
France and Italy have achieved a greater 
increase in machine tool exports than 
Switzerland. 

Similarly, when the order books are 
examined, the longest are to be found in 
heavy machinery and electrical equip¬ 
ment. If the order books are amilysed by 
the size of the undertaking, the longest are 
found among the big firms and the short¬ 
est among the small ones. Obviously, this 
has a great deal to do with the size of 
the machines the various companies make 
and the total value of individual contracts. 
But it may also be a warning sign to an 
industry where the average firm employs 
no more than 100 people that in the 
modem world it is too widely scattered. 

The industry has its giants. The biggest 
of these is Brown Boveri, an international 
company on every score that happens 
to be Swiss-bom and Swiss-directed. Like 
Nestis, whose total sales are even bigger, 
it had to go abroad to expand and nbw 
its foreign subsidiaries provide the greater 
part of its sales and profits. Much of its 


research and developnu^nt is still done in 
Switzerland and it remains one of Swita^r- 
land’s biggest exporters. A conducting 
press officer, waving his hand at the 
despatch cases in the modern, splendidly 
laio-out and still expanding plant at Birr, 
said unblufhingly: You can see the 
world here.” And so you could. Neverthe¬ 
less Brown Boveri’s plant at Mannheim in 
Gemiany is bigger. 

Having its own plants abroad, Brown 
Boveri prefers to grant exclusive licencing 
rights to other manufacturers. Not having 
scattered itself around the globe, the diesel 
engine concern, Sulzer, sets alx)ut things 
in a different way, concentrating upon 
design, research and development at home 
and earning much of its profit from 
royalties on the general licences it ha.s 
granted throughout the world. Both 
methods work. Companies like these two 
or like Schindler, the lift people, or 
Rieter, the textile machinery manufac¬ 
turers, have an international reputation 
on which they can, and will, build. 

But what about the smaller machine 
tool manufacturers ? So far they have 
done well. They export about 80 per cent 
of their production, with about two-thirds 
of their exports going to western Europe. 
West Germany is their biggest single mai- 
ket, just as it is the biggest single exporter 
of goods to Switzerland. 'Fhese firms have 
concentrated upon high cost, high priced 
custom-built products. Production runs 
are short, profit margins low and costs 
rising. They can keep ahead in this highly 
competitive game only by assessing more 
accurately than their competitors what the 
next machine is that their customers want 
and designing its refinements accordingly. 
They may now \ye moving into an era, 
particularly in automated equipment, 
where they will be the designers and sales¬ 
men of machines tailored to the custom¬ 
er’s needs out of standard parts. 
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Judf[ii\g by the average scale of employ- 
ment m this industry, many of tlw lirmi 
mu$t be too small to contemplate xnakinij; 
their operations more captel-mtensive, too 
small to provide the design and research 
effort that will be increasingly required, 
too small to provide the teams of te^nical 
salesmen and, in all, too small to attract 
the managerial skills required in ** pro¬ 
duct planning.” Like watchmaking, this 
looks to be an industry ripe for concentra¬ 
tion, the step required teing from small 
to medium-sized firms, not to ^iant size, 
for the need for specialisation will remain. 
If the machine tool firms find marriages 
distasteful, then at leaA they will have to 
move fairer into the world of sub¬ 
contracting and joint working arrange¬ 


ments. The giants are already showing 
them |he way: Brown Boveri and Suber 
have m supped ccmp^g in gas tur¬ 
bines setting up a jointly-owned com¬ 
pany 199 mnufacture them. 

The' giants set an example in another 
Way It is their habit not to linger 
glowim^ over their past triumphs and 
curreirc production contracts but to keep 
chasing after new orders. To make sure 
they gk ^em, they ^ red-hot on after¬ 
sales service. The smaller firms are not 
big enough to provide such a service with 
anything like the same efficiency. If they 
don’t marry, so as to'imitate though not 
to rival their bigger brothers, they may 
well find themselves falling behind in the 
export markets of the 1970s. 


The giants of Basel 


Unlike engineering, the Swiss chemical 
and pharmaceutical industry is highly 
concentrated. The official statistics list 400 
undertakings in the industry, employing 
about 55,000 people. But in the chemical 
and plhannaceutical industry proper it 
looks as if about 45,000 people are 
employed, and it is dominated by the 
foiu giants of Basel: Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Ciba and Sandoz-Wander. 

All four have marched across the Swiss 
borders, first just a few miles away from 
Basel widi near-by subsidiary plants in 
France and Germany, and then much far¬ 
ther afield, into the rest of Europe, North 
and South America and east of Suez. 
Now, only the smaller part of their sales 
and profits is generated by their Swiss 
manufacturing plants. They remain, how¬ 
ever, among Switzerland's biggest expor¬ 
ters. With pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs 
in the van, they achieved the highest rate 
of growth in Swiss exports last year. 

They, like other Swiss companies, rely 
on a limited range of products but serve 
a wide diversity of markets. Hoffmann-La 
Roche, the biggest of them all, concen¬ 
trated for many years exclusively, on 
pharmaceuticals (bsing, p^aps., best 
known for its work on vitamins); but, 
more recentl^r, it has acquired a substan- 
tud in^st in aroinaticB». perfumes and 
Bavourings. The other three began as dye¬ 
stuff manufacturers and, at one time, were 
^ backbone of a dyestuff cartel, now 
long since dead. Dyestuffs and colouriogl 


still fonn a laxge part of their businesses 
but this exposes them to the cyclical for¬ 
tunes of the world’s textiles industries, and 
competition, especially from Japan, is 
getting hotter every minute. So all three 
have diveniHed. Geigy produces a limited 
range of industrial chemicals, agrochemi¬ 
cals (especially in the United States) and 
more recently it has gone into phannaceu- 
ticals; it has also reached right forward to 
the consumer by marketing a range of 
household products. Giba, with 40 per 
cent of its business coming from phar¬ 
maceuticals, has much the same range of 
products but to them it adds plastics and 
photochemicals (in which its investment 
has still to pay off). Ciba’s activities 
centre more on western Europe than do 
those erf Geigy with its big investments in 
insecticides and herbicides in the United 
Staites. Sandoz, too, has dyestuffs but now 
pharmaceuticals make up more than half 
Its business. It also makes agrochemicals 
and recently it has added to its diversity 
by acquiring Wander, the makers of 
Ovaldne and other food products but 
which, too, has phannaceutical interests. 

In all this, especially in the growing 
on phaimacteutiads, the desire 
for the unique product, patented certainly 
and branded it poarible, can be sensea. 
The Swiss have avodd^ the mass-market 
industrial chemicaib and they have stayed 
out of antibfotiics. They concentrate on the 
specialkies. Typically, Giba makes the 
pbstic resin, AraUilie, the stuff which 


makes the dies from which Britain’s 
M^tchbex toys are sttmoped before 
beiitf sold^dlroughout.the world. Often 
in Swftzeriand one stumbles across ^is 
kind of link in a this-is-the-house-tliat- 
Jack-built chain. 

Exporting about 90 per cent of dieir 
output from Switzerland—often in .the 
form of active substances and intermedi¬ 
ates for finishing by their mbsidiaiy or 
affiliated companies abroad—and having 
already invested so much of their capital 
in' plants abroad, all four companies run 
international organisations from their 
bases in Basel. Each has had to square up 
to the problem that confronts all big Swiss 
companies intent on expansion: how far 
they should depend on domestic research 
and production in the face of a perennial 
shortage of labour (which for the giants 
of Basel takes the form erf a shortage of 
sdentists and technicians for their lacK>ra- 
tories) and how far, and in what direc¬ 
tions, they should venture abroad. Each 
has come to terms with the problem in 
a different >yay. Since its reor^nisation 
the managerial structure of Ge^ seems 
to be the most centralised, while 
Hoffmann-La Roche, which is pushing 
out its researc^h laboratories as well as its 
production units abroad, can claim to be 
the most decentralised of the four. 

But, in all four, the big decisions are 
taken in Basel and the cornerstone of the 
operations of all of them is to be found 
in the research and development labora¬ 
tories they maintain there. This will con¬ 
tinue to be their cornerstone, even it that 
means, as k already does, importing 
foreign scientists and technicians. But if 
they wish to build on that cornerstone—^as 
they unashamedly do—then increasingly 
they will have to invest more money 
abroad, in research as well as production. 
Their congested sites in Basel, running 
right up to the frontiers, are a symbol oF 
what happ)ens to a Swiss company once 
it gets big enough to figure in the list of 
top international companies prepared by 
Fortune magazine. So far ffie sun has 
shone in Basel. Profits, particularly on 
pharmaceuticals, are high. They need to 
be to generate the next cycle of research 
and development. But high profits have 
already made the companies die target of 
criticism, not so much in Switzerland as 
in such important maricets as the United 
States and Britain. There may be more 
clouds and less profit about in the future. 
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^ the wildly iihprabable went that Swiss 
golitics prcS^o^' a Harold 

KiaecnUkn, thi^.is sui«|^ ;what he would 
be saeydiig now. To&y; for all its land¬ 
locked air, Switzerland corresponds much 
more effectively than Britain to the idea 
of an island living on the commerce of 
the world. Its adaptation to the world is 
not cornplicated by lingering illusions that 
the world might sometimes adapt to it. 
I'he legacy of not having l>een a great 
power can, like soap powder, work won¬ 
ders. 

Here is an economy with a strong, fully 
convertible cunency which has raked in 
a substantial balance of payments surplus 
yet again and which l(K)ks well set to do 
so once more this year, when a real growth 
in gross national product of between 3^ 
and 4 per cent is quite conceivable. To the 
outsider, the Swiss with their full, but 
apparently seldom overfull, empUoyment, 
their high standard of living and their 
hannonious labour relations sometimes 
look sadly lacking in the spirit of adven¬ 
ture. Certainly, tney wear their pragma¬ 
tism with a conservative air: Adam Smith 
can rest- content, with only an occasional 
mutter about farming and foreign labour. 
And sometimes, one also suspects, what the 
Swi.ss really mean by domestic and inter¬ 
national stability is that things should be 
left exactly as they are—apart from a few 
more tariff cuts. But Switzerland is the 
cork al)out which the .Ba.sel businessman 
sjjoke. Economic chaos in the world— 
e.specially in western Europe, which 
absorbs nearly twu-tliirds of Switzerland's 
exports—could give that cork a buffeting, 
and then the traditiod of voluntary co¬ 
operation would be given a tough testing. 

Yet, so far, specialisation in industry 
and free dealing in other countries’ 
foreign exchange, money and capital mar¬ 
kets have paid dividends. But, to some 
extent, the Swiss are now victims of their 
own success. They are stuck with the skills, 
the industries, the products and the 
reputation they have already got. They 
are stuck, too, with high costs. And where- 
ever they look, the Swiss see competitors 
striving to knock them off their perch. 

To maintain their hold, the Swiss will 
have increasingly to inve.st still more 
money in labour-saving machinery and re¬ 
search and development. On botli counts, 
a riskier world is opening out before them. 
On the second, the Swiss are no laggards 
by European standards, spending alK)ut 
2^ per cent of their gix^ss national pniduct 
on R & D. They confine this expenditure 
to a limited range of pioducts (often high- 
yielding fields when they are compared, 
say, with aircraft and military pmjects). 
That limited approach has two advan¬ 
tages. First, within a delineated field of 
research, the Swiss range more freely 
than, say, tfie Americans do—and, some¬ 
times, it is the side-shoot and not the main 


This survey was written by Brian Beed 
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branch that produces the ilower.^. Secand| 
it helps the Swiss to bring their marketing 
men in early on a^y research project. 
That keeps their sqeutists’ feet on Ithc^ 
ground. • . 

F2ven so, research of this kind is still 
very much like firing a shotgun in the 
hope that one [lellet wHlj brii^ a bird 
down. 'I'he risks of a misd have always 
Ijeen high. Now they are grow'ing. First 
l)ecause the period of gestation between 
an initial discovery and its market exploi¬ 
tation is lengthening, especially in phar¬ 
maceuticals. Secondly and ironically 
l)ecause the Swiss, wiio once inade a good 
thing out of the looseness of their own 
patent laws, are finding more and more 
reason to complain about the laxity of 
other countries’ legislation on patents. 
The bigger companies with their strong 
financial resources are best alile to cope 
with such research risks, just as they 
are, the most able to adapt tbcmselves 
to ' modern production and marketing 
techniques. 

But that brings us back to Switzerland’s 
perennial problem: tlie sliortage of 
skilled labour, whether in the work.sliop, 
in' the laboratory or at the managerial 
desk. It is, admittedly, a problem of 
expansion not of decline. But, in seeking 
expansion, Switzerland is faced with three 
choices. In such industries as watch¬ 
making and engineering, it can seek to 
concentrate ownership so as to make its 
production and marketing units bigger 
(or, at least, failing marriage, its firms will 
have to form joint alliances). But that 
gt)es against the grain of individualism in 
an economy of small family Anns. Here 
the pace could be too slow. Or Switzerland 
can open its borders even more freely to 
foreign labour. But for the Swiss that 
revives the nightmares of inflatiotf, 
economic instability and iiberfremdung : 
for them> this would be the choice of 
desperation. 

For the really big companies—and 
Switzerland needs more of them a.s well 
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as more medium-sized firms—only the 
third choice remains open : expansion out¬ 
side Switzerland. But ,t^n the essential 
Swiasness. of - Swis^ lousiness might get 
diluted, especially if the Swiss traditions 
of self-financing and the. prompt writing 
down nf all forms of capital, apd research 
expenditure are carried over^ ipto the 
daughter companies abroad, '^t no other 
road of expansion seems open to the Swiss. 
In all pmljability they will take it and, 
increasingly, it will be income from direct 
investments abroad rather than direct 
exports that will keep Switzerland 
prosperous. 

Automatically this will bind the Swiss 
even more tightly to tlie international 
economic community. Like it or not, the 
Swiss will be . pulled more and more 
into some sort of European integration. 
If, to their relief, they are di.scovering that 
European integration is less political 
than its founding fathei*s intended, the 
economic charms of belonging to a single 
western European trading area will he 
growing upon them. The European com¬ 
munity's present troubles and the 
Kennedy round of tariff cuts may have 
already convinced them that the common 
market is less likely to be dirigiste or 
protectionist than they once drought, 
rhe Kennedy round may even have satis¬ 
fied them that their trading interests and 
those of the Six in negotiating w'ith the 
Americans arc often parallel. 

But the question remains: can the 
Swiss find means to reconcile economic 
meinl)er.ship of a wider European trading 
urea with their own constitutional and 
political set-up and with their own cher- 
i.shed concept of neutrality ? How much 
of their Sw’i.s.snc.ss arc the Swiss willing to 
give up ? I’he Swiss are realistic, but they 
are also conservative. 'I'hey trade with the 
world and think of their own canton. It 
won’t I)c an easy choice for them. A 
pianist in a bar .said : “ Yes, I much prefer 
to do this than to play with a 16-piece 
orchestra. I can express myself Iretter. No, 
1 don't look for work outside Zurich. 1 
am, you understand, a Zur'icher." No rme 
would want to sluxrt that pianist, but . . . 
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LIBERATED EVER AFTER? 

The Edwardian Turn of Mind 
By Samuel Hynes. 

Princeton University Press. London : Oxford University Press. pages. 6Bs. 


American scholars have a penchant for 
this kind of book. They do them rather 
well. There is Professor Houghton’s 
“ The Victorian Frame of Mind.” A com¬ 
parison between that book and this is 
illuminating : both are by scholars of 
English literature ; both are essays in 
intellectual history ; both are solidly 
informative. But in approach there are 
fundamental differences. Though less 
readable Professor Houghton’s book is 
good intellectual history in a sense that 
Professor Hynes’s is not. For Professor 
Hynes is shamelessly—perhaps innocently 
would be the more appropriate word— 
pushing a line. His line is that in the 
Edwardian period came the beginnings of 
liberation, which is a Good Thing, from 
Victorian ism, which was a Bad Thing. 
He celebrates the painful birth of 
modernism, British style. It is, as with 
our own old Whig historians, a story of 
rogress. The goodies are getting the 
etter of it. 

To be sure Professor Hynes makes little 
difference between moderns : for his pur¬ 
pose Wells is as modem as Joyce. Here 
surely he is missing a few tricks that he 
might have turned to advantage. And 
certainly he has missed one big trick that 
could have opened up a much more useful 
analysis than the one he presents us with. 
He describes the circumstance that 
English culture was resistant to conti¬ 
nental influences in art and literature. But 
he does not account for it except in terms 
of stock progressive denunciations of a 
philistine ruling class. He misses the 
sociological dimension entirely. Both Lord 
Annan and the marxist theoreticians of 
the New Left Review have written in vain 
so far as Professor Hynes is concerned. 
The first duty even of a literary historian 
is to explain, not to be on the side of 
the angels. 

Consequently, Professor Hynes sets up, 
at the start, a strange and curious demon¬ 
figure, ” Toryism^* (which is bad), 
which he equates with “imperialism” 
(also bad), and which has as its literary 
laureate Kipling (bad, it goes without say¬ 
ing, and after 1900 “obsolete”). To say 
that all this begs quesdons is putting it 
rather mildly. Imperialism was, after all, 
invented by Liberal intellectuals. It is 


quite possible that Professor Hynes 
ascribes it to Disraeli. And to set Kipling 
up as a pillar of the Tory Establishment 
is to treat him in the way most likely to 
hinder rather than to help serious analysis. 
Again and again one comes across this 
almost endearing innocence. To Professor 
Hynes the issues are always so simple. 
There were “ flagrant social wrongs.” 
There was Liberalism, known to be a 
Good Thing. Professor Hynes can hardly 
contain his indignation that Liberalism 
should have miled immediately to 
“correct” this state of affairs. He summons 
C. F. G. Masterrnan to explain. But he 
is not really listening to that unfortunate 
statesman. He is weeping along with him. 

The most interesting chapters deal 
with censorship, and here tlie line is 
revealed in stark and shining clarity, for 
Professor Hynes obviously feels strongly 
about the matter. He is greatly offended 
by censorship based on paternalistic ruling- 
class assumptions that all less enlightened 
and responsible persons, that is, females, 
children and all the lower orders of 
society, need moral protection. Onp 
incident, involving collusion between a 
bishop and an MP, he describes with 
indignation as illustrating “ the moral 
arrogance that goes with class censor¬ 
ship.” Fair enough. But another trick is 
missed in the heat of denunciation. The 
fascinating process here surely is the way 
in which the authority of the traditional 
ruling class (in all its manifestations, 
including censorship) was being eroded 
by the rival, authorities of emeiging 
cultural elites (in all their various mani¬ 
festations, including, in fact, censorship), 
starting as far back as Mill and Arnold. 
The Edwardian period, with the flower¬ 
ing of movements like the Fabians and 
Bloomsbury, is an excellent, vantage point 
for observing this phenomenon, now 
almost consummated in our own time. 
But for Professor Hynes moral arrogance 
is reserved exclusively as a Tory propjcrty. 
As far as one can judge from this book 
it has never occurr^ to him. that 
progressives and liberals can display it, 
then or now. Perhaps he belieyea ih^ir 
protestatbni tl^ they cion’t .believie in 
censonhipii'If so, he might strike; a blow 
for something by symbolically flouting 
the provisions of the Kace Relations Act. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEINC 
COLLEGIATE 

“That Infidel Place’-’.: A Short History 
of CirtoK i 86 ^i^g, with an 

Essay on th 9 .Cvtt! 0 li^,lUntve* 4 ty «’« tho 
Modern ■'? ' ,;V.'^ 

By M. aSw^*pok«:-,v 

Chatto WinduiJ i 79 »5s. 

The MistTM-oC Girton ^d ;^'ih3^tter for 
two boojts in her, pind dhe'set out 

to cehibrkte^||tfi her college. 

Mof^is ^ his ct^pressed thein 

intd'ofle*' ^ ‘ 

The first is a stmight history of Girton. 
The story, of The Cause, ; alias equal 
opportunities WOmOn, has often been 
told, both by' pertitipants like Ray 
Strachey and by daughters of the revolu¬ 
tion like Josephine I^mm. Yet Dr Brad- 
brook, with her inside information based 
on her own memories and on letters kept 
at Girton, embellishes their books in more 
ways than one. For instance, she 
emphasises the difference in tone and 
technique between campaigners for 
higher education and campaigners for 
the vote. The Cambridge ladies fought 
with their pens for the fight to be 
examined by the same standards as men. 
“ Different means lower,” they wrote, and 
proved that lower was unnecessary by 
sitting and passing the Tripos. “ No one 
cliained themselves to the railings.” 

Secondly, as befits a justly renowned 
teacher in the honours school of English 
literature, she laces her story with good 
literary illustrations. No one needs to be 
reminded of the oppressed governess 
novel, but who would have suspected her 
of acquaintance with L. T. Meade's Miss 
Jocelyn Silence, or of knowledge of the 
works of Miss Angela Brazil ? Inis sector 
of her book, though most entertainingly 
written, will appeal to a relatively narrow 
readenship—chiefly to university .yeomen 
of her own vintage. 

The other part, unfortunately a mere 
35 pages of the whole, poses problems of 
worldwide interest, and deserved more 
space. It is about the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, in the present^-day context of 
jet-and-jeep intemsitional travel, and of 
angry student rhetoric, of the collegiate as 
opposed to the non-collegiate university. 
Admittedly Dr Bradbrook begins by say¬ 
ing that her chapter is only a “first 
essay” written from “a pressing sense of 
personal need.” But our need is as press¬ 
ing as hers, and it is difficult to forgive 
her for throwing out ideas that she doe& 
not discuss. Nevertheless, taking her 
examples not from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge but from California and Australia, 
she puts up a good case for the cell or 
college system as opposed to the mega- 
lithic structure. In her judgment the 
former fits not merely the needs of yester¬ 
day, when universities educated elites to 
be the ruling few, but tho.se of today when 
everyone is owed a higher education if he 
or she can make the grade. 

It suits the visitor.lrom abroad in that, 
instead of being brushed aside by hurryii^ 
columns of ants, he enters a friendly com- 
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Remaking the 
International 
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System 

THE RIO AGREEMENT AND 
BEYOND 

Fritz Maehiup 

Piofeuor Machlup's book provides the 
fine systematic analysis of the economic 
and political implications of the new 
' Special Drawing Right' scheme 
created in the Agteement of Rio de 
Janeiro by the members of the 
International Monetary Fund. He 
examines the problems it solved, and 
suggests possible solutions for those that 
are still outstanding. 

66/6 net; paper covers 24/- net 
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munity with mixed tastes and interests 
and is quickly acquainted with ** the full 
state of affairs ; it likewise suits the age of 
studen^revolt in that it helps to close the 
gap bi^een generation and generation, 
and faculty and faculty. Unfortunately 
it always costs more than the hall-of- 
reaidentse-^nd. canteen, system. At Santa 
Cruz, University of California, which has, 
with San Diego, adopted the college 
system, ** these colleges are dependent on 
private beniefactions for such necessities 
as a provost’s house, a college library, 
senior common room . . . already the 
distinction between rich and poor has 
begun to appear.” Maybe the system 
causes presidents and deans to spend too 
much time begging, but at least it saves 
universities from the upheaval and suffer¬ 
ing caused by the whim of a new govem- 

a as was the ciisis precipitated at 
ey, California, when first its budget 
was ruthlessly slashed and next its regents 
summarily dismissed its president. 

Dr Bradbrook mentions how, even at 
Oxbridge, the once jealously guarded 
autonomy of the colleges is being eroded. 
It is affected both by the need to develop 
a “cluster system” that allows colleges 
to pool resources for cb'stly requirements, 
and by the curtailment of private benefac¬ 
tions owinj^ to the magnitude of death 
duties, which is compelling colleges to 
accept state aid funnelled to them through 
central university channels. Colleges that 
agree to make appointments jointly with 
the univer.sity no longer have sole say in 
their choice of a new fellow. But in her 
view enough of the old idea remains to 
promote “ unity, company and fellow¬ 
ship,” and to set protest meetings “ at the 
hearth,” where conflict is only one of 
many accepted family pastimes. 
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of human development—“ to delve in the 
junior part of his life for the consuming 
passions of the mature man.” 

Professor Manuel has brought to this 
task not only enthusiasm but al^ a wide 
and scholarly kno^tidge of ^^ewton’s 
writings (induding some unpublished 
material), of those of cohtemporazy 
scientists, and of secondary works. It is 
all the sadder, therefore, to have to record 
that the book, taken as a whole, is most 
disappointing. This is not primarily due 
to die dinical approach and the use of 
psychological hypotheses. In tnuch of the 
book these are kept pnder control : 
indeed, on the positive side, some of 
Professor Manuel’s suggestions are signifi¬ 
cant and illuminatingrNor is this surpris¬ 
ing. Newton was an extraordinarily 
complex man, with intense inner conflicts, 
contradictions and swings of feeling. 
These strains are reflected in the ambiv¬ 
alence of his attitudes to his scientific and 
other work, and Professor Manuel deals 
well with this aspect of his genius. But 
at intervals he shakes confidence in his 
approach. It is one thing, for instance, to 
emphasise the importance in Newton’s 
early life of the years of separation from 
his mother ; it is surely quite another to 
explain Newton’s alleged connivance at 
the liaison of his niece with Montague 
by wondering whether “ in the act of 
fornication between his friend and his 
niece Newton was vicariously having 
carnal intercourse with his mother.” 


LET NEWTON BE 

A Portrait of Isaac Newton 
By Frank £. Manuel. 

Harvard University Press, London : 
Oxford University Press, 494 pages. 
£5 14s. 

We live in times when Newtonian studies 
are being produced on an unprecedented 
scale and with a wealth of fine scholar¬ 
ship. Four out of seven volumes have 
appeared of the Royal Society’s definitive 
edition of the Ck>nespondence, edited by 
the late Professor Turnbull and now by 
Professor Scott. Bernard Cohen has edited 
’all Newton’s important published papers 
and letters on natural philosophy comple¬ 
mentary to the’Optkks and the Principia, 
and is now en^ged on the preparation of 
a yaribrum edition of the Principia itself. 
Professor Henry Guerlac is -re-editing the 
Opticks. Rupert and Marie Boas Hall 
have translated and edited a mass of 
hitherto unpublished papers from the 
Portmouth collection to illustrate 
Newton’e ideas on matter. And Dr Derek 
Whiteside Has published two out of the 
eight projected vdlumes of his monu¬ 
mental edition of the Mathematical 
P'apers. 

A few years ago Professor Manuel put 


The book also suffers from a more 
.serious weakness—^an unhappy lack of 
balance. Professor Manuel emphasises 
early in the book thatwithout presum¬ 
ing to unlock the secret of Newton’s 
genius or its mysterious energy, I aim to 
depict and analyse his conduct primarily 
in situations of love and hate and to 
probe for the forces that shaped his 
character.” It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that he is so preoccupied by 
these aims that, apart from occasional 
side allusions, he almost omits to mention 
the Principia and the other worics of 
genius at all. Certainly he makes no effort 
to assess the significance of NeWton’s 
discoveries in the world of contemporary 
or of continuing thought. It is as if a life 
of Shakespeare concentrated oh eatly 
episodes of poaching, Ann Hathaway and 
the Dark Lady, with only a passing 
glance at Hamlet. Even in the ^apter 
on Newton’s work at the Mint (omin¬ 
ously entitled “ Amid Clippers . and 
Coiners ”) there is no assessment of -the 
value of his services there (although Sir 
John Craig’s book on the subject is men¬ 
tioned ih the notes) or pf his pait in the 
great operation of the recomage. 

The verdict on the book must there¬ 
fore be one of misdirected scholarship. 
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As published’ it has two other defects, 
^hcre is no bibliography, and the notes, 
though full and helpful, are huddled 
inconveniently at the back of the book. 

INSIGHT FSOM HINDSIGHT 

Pevclopment {Projects Observed 
By Albert O. kirschnian. 

Brookings Institution, Washington. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 210 pages. 
57s dlo|hbouii4, 2as paperbound. 

This book mipt aptly be subtitled “ From 
Mount Olympus." Although it is based on 
the author’s dose and personal study of 
eleven established projects financed by 
the World B^nk, the book does not con-, 
sist of case stjjdies or ex^post evaluations. 
The author' described < his intent as 
^ 'seekingi to provide project planners 
and operaton vyith a large set of passes 
with which tb ditom probable lines of 
project behaviour ** by the method of 
". ... snatch ng systematic insight from 
casual hindsigjit.’*. 

Gohnoisseun of Ptofessor Hirschn^ 
will know wmt to expect from this,, the. 
third of what pegins to look like a trilogy. 
In the first df these, “ The Strategy of 
Economic Growth,” he was concerned 
with the process of economic growth. In 
the second, “ journeys Toward Progrew,” 
he considered some of the requisites of 
successful “ reforrn-niongering.” In the 
present work he tackles the question of 
what makes fqr the success of individual 
development projects. The style is 
familiar, with a frequent use of concepts 
drawn from other disciplines and an 
indulgence in phrase-making that has 
already enlivened the received vocabulary 
of economics. As with his other books and 
articles it is easy to be led by the deftness 
of his arti.stry into underestimating the 
weight of his contribution to development 
economics and the considerable field 
experience on ivhich it is based. 

I'he author concludes from his eleven 
cases that ” every project is a voyage of 
economic and technological discovery.” If 
planners knew in advance all the difficul¬ 
ties that the project was likely to meet they 
would be discouraged from ever starting 
it, since managers in developing countries 
tend to underrate their own problem¬ 
solving. ability.i This design genie that 
conceals likely difficulties is dubbed “ the 
Hiding Hand.” Professor Hirschman’s 
postulate is that in developing countries 
entrepreneurs are optimistic about the 
likelihood of serious-difficulties, pessimistic 
about their ability to solve., them, and 
wrong on both counts. He notes that a 
number of projects turned out to be 
successful ” because the project sponsors 
pulled the wool over their own eyes and 
those of the project evaluatcirs. If this is 
true, why not trade in jour project 
,.evaluators for soothsayers ? An attractive 
thought. 

Chast^ed, and anxious for their jobs, 
project evaluators should turn to the final 
chapter, where Mr Hirschmijin weighs in 
for the old cphtrovei^y abcAit the most 
appropriate,. Ueatimet^j:o{indirect ’• 


benefits and costs in appraising a project. 
The author disagrees with the usual 
practice of reducing the desirability of a 
project wholly to a single index (present 
value, or internal rate of return). Indirect 
benefits and costs are assumed to be 
reflected in the accounting prices chosen 
for outputs and inputs, and any that 
cannot be disposed of in this way are 
counted as bonuses or penalties at the 
end of the calculation. To Mr Hirschmaii, 
this is tantamount to throwing' the baby 
out with the bathwater, since such 

iluiirect ” effects make or break a 
, project, for instance, by criticaffy affecting 
Its future inputs and effective demand. 

Mr Hirschman has made a cogent case 
• for project evaluators taking a broad and 
imaginative approach to their projects, 
in which a financial index should not be 
the .sole .adjudicator. However, although 
he is’ well aware of the gap between 
general development strategy and 
indiyi^ual'jproject appraisal, of which the 
treatment of ‘Indirect benefits is one 
instance, he has still not provided us with 
a satisfactory bridge. In this reviewer’s 
opinio^ he has neglected the extent to 
which backward and forward linkage 
effects, could be assimilated to the usual 
costfbenefit approach by adjusting the 
values of future inputs and outputs. 

WHAT YOU FANCY 

Food and Society 
By Magnus Pyke. 

John Murray. 185 pages. 30s. 

Dr Pyke believes there is a streak of dotti¬ 
ness in most experts on nutrition ; “ men 
and women,” he argues, “ living in the 
societies which make up the human popu¬ 
lation, do not ingest nutrients, they 
consume foods,” and to ignore their food 
fads and taboos as so many nutritionists 
do—or worse still, positively to disapprove 
of them—is to court trouble. It could be 
ai^ed that Dr Pyke shows some symp¬ 
toms himself of the dottiness he criticises, 
but susceptibilities will have to be 
watched as we move nearer to the time 
when feeding the hungry masses may 
mean feeding them on protein from 
leaves and by-products of the oil industry. 
Technical progress in agriculture, in food 
processing and in marketing, is progres¬ 
sively reducing the variety of food 
available ; delicacies such as dried, lightly 
fried termites, wasp pupae or puppy-dog 
hams that nourished past generations are 
taboo in large parts of the world today, 
and the choice of what is permissible to 
eat gets narrower all the time. 

Some of it is social custom, some of it 
is those nutritionists at work again ; one 
of Dr Pyke’s most telling points is that 
if onions, horseradish or even avocados 
were being discovered for the first time, 
they would probably be banned for human 
consumpiion because they can all pro¬ 
duce poisonous symptoms. Avocados' have 
actually killed canaries and onions have 
poisoned dogs, horses ^ and. carj^tle., His 
solution ? \£>denition and common-sense 
in all things. 
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The safeittte confrontation 


Somewhere in Washington this 
weekend, the members ^of the 
I'iiiropeun (lonfcrcncc on Satellite 
'relccommunications (CKTS) are 
silting^ uiicomfurtably contemplat¬ 
ing Washington’s rrinic-rate and 
attempting to draft a policy that 
will allow them to present some¬ 
thing resembling a united front 
w'hen the conference on the per¬ 
manent structure of Intelsat (the 
inirrnational telecommunications 
satellite consortium) starts on 
Monday. 

'I'here has been plenty of advance 
warning; the conference has been 
))cnding since 1964 when 11 
countries, Britain included, joined 
with the United States in the 
consortium on a temporary basis. 
But satellites have come on fa.st 
since then. The prices for the 
various items on ihcir li.st have 
changed rapidly, and arc chang¬ 
ing still—always downward. Am¬ 
bit ion.s have risen correspondingly 
and the biggest barrier to unani¬ 
mity among the CETS men is the 
Trench demand for a satellite that 
is practically a national affair. 
For outsiders, tin* main points 
about satellites are these; J'irst, 
saiellitc.s differ radically fnmi 
other means of communication. 
'They are ->2,300 miles up; 
in consetiuence distance between 
points beneath them i.s. immaterial. 
It costs no more to .send a signal 
between Alaska and Madagascar 
than between next door neigh¬ 
bours. Secondly, satellites are 
multi-access; they can collect 
signals from a number of scattered 
points and send them to similarly 
distant points. Cables cannot do 
this ; they work point-to-point, but 
are often cheaper, c.specially for 
telephone calls up to i.,ooo miles. 
And unlike cables, satellites are 
c.specially good for television 
transmi.ssion, even though this now' 
accounts for a small (but, as the 
chart shows, a growing) share of 
all Intelsat's trafBc. 

Thirdly, the more com))le.v and 
powerful the satellite^ the simpler 


and cheaper the receiver needed 
on the ground. 

'The age of .satellite communi¬ 
cation began in 1962, when TeTstar 
went into orbit. Since then satel¬ 
lites have steadily mutiplied in 
si/e and power. Even the Early 
Bird satellite—through which the 
first commercial transatlantic ser¬ 
vice began in 19G3—was outdated 
by 1967. This was when the two 
Intelsat II satellites were 
launched, doubling the number of 
transatlantic circuit.s, and allowing 
traiis-Pacific communication. 

But even Intelsat II i.s now 
ancient hi.story. After an initial 
failure last autumn, the first two 
Intelsat III satellites were 
launched this winter—each having 
1,2011 circuits (compared with the 
240 circuits of Intelsat II), which 
is more circuit capacity than all 
of the tran.satlantic telephone 
cablc.s. In spring, the third one 
will go up over the Indian Ocean, 
and Britain will then see the 
dilforcncc in improved communi¬ 
cations with the C’.ummonwcalth. 
'The next generation is on the 
drawing board. Intelsat I Vs w’ill 
ha\e heiv\een 5,000 and 10,000 
K’lephone circuits. And the Ameri¬ 
can Defence Department, the 
pacc-inakor in .satellite technology, 
has just launched what is prob¬ 
ably the w'orld's biggest communi¬ 
cations satellite: a i,Goo-pound 
barrel conceivably .so powerful 
that ground troops w'ill be able to 
talk through it by means of port¬ 
able receivers ift across. 

'Ihis fast growth has occurred 
because .satellites have begun to 
pay their way earlier than 
expected. The leap into profit¬ 
ability has occurred because of a 
.succe.s.sful gamble in 19G2 by the 
Hughes Aircraft Company of 
California, which has w'on all the 
satellite contracts so far (apart 
from Iniel.sfit Tl, which went to 
the TVVR company) including that 
for the coming Intelsat TV series. 
In the early ipGos^ most people 
were thinking iti terms of half a 
dozen i>r .so satellites in fairly low 


As satellites grow 


Satflhta 

Year of 
launeh 

Cost 

Early Bird* 

1965 

• 

Intalaat M 

1967 

£2 2 mn 

Intalaat III 

1968-69 

£2 8 mn 
each 

£6 7 mn 
each 

Intalaat IV 

1971 

Diract to home 
*aNparimantal 

19787 

£4 2 mn 7 


Wt. 

No of 
telephone 

, Sixa of 
ground 

. Coat of 


circuits 

aerial 

aerial 

240 (or 1 TV) 

85-10(Ht 

£1 mn 

192 

do 

do 

do 

303 

1,200 

do “ 

do 

1,076 

6.000-10.000 

30-^t. 

£2^,000 

7 

64,000 

6ft diah 

or Itee 

£40 



Ground station in Italy—with 40ft dish 


miles high) orbit around 
the earth. The ground aerials 
receiving their signals would have 
had to be .steerable .so that they 
could track the satellites as they 
came above the horizon and 
pus.st‘d overhead, an expensive 
|)ro(:eduie. K.stiinated cost of a 
ground station ranged from A16 
inn to £8 rnn. 

Hughes went for a special type 
of satellites. In a much higher 
orbit (22,300 milc.s up) these 
would orbit at the same speed the 
earth was rotating, thus staying 
constantly above the same point 
on the earth. This technique did 
aw'ay with the need for aerials 
to be steerable, reducing the cost 
of the ground station to about 
£i mn for the aerial (or £2 mn, 
all in). It halved the number of 
satellites required to give world¬ 
wide cover from six to three. The 
snag was that it required that 
much more rocket power to put a 
satellite into high orbit; in prac¬ 
tice, this meant starting with a 
smaller satellite carrying fewer 
circuits, but this shortcoming has 
been rapidly overcome, as the 
increasing size of satellite shows. 
'The aerial price has held firm at 
£i mn since then. And the drop 
in ground station costs has been 
crucial > to the economics of the 
business, for as the map shows, 
there arc many times more ground 
stations than satellites. Most of 
the acHals supplied so far have 
been of the £1 mn type, like 
the one at Gooithilly in Cornwall, 
known as the “standard* size," 


and arc 85 to looft in diameter. 
'There is an alte.mative. This is a 
4()ft “ dish" which i.s obviously 
cheaper (see tabic). But because 
the smaller dishes make a bigger 
call on the atellitc's power, 
Intelsat charges special rates for 
using the satellite with these 
ground aerials—about G.J limes 
the standard rate. 

Even .so, .smaller ground aerials 
are the pattern for the future. 
Life on the greund is therefore 
going to get 'much cheaper. When 
Inteksat IV comes into operation, 
it will be able to "spot" its 
beams direct to one or two regions 
on the ground. Subsequently, 
satellites will be able to concen¬ 
trate their broadcasts to individual 
mini-stations. So by the early 
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1970s the 40ft dishes, costing 
about £250,000 or less, should be 
in regular use. The trend is for 
aerials to get smaller as satellite 
power gets higher; from 40ft 
dishes to neighbourhood aerials 
.suitable for small towns and 
villages and then to a point where 
programmes can be received on a 
nonnal television set. 

There are problems at each stage. 
For example broadcasting direct to 
regional stations (and the region 
can be as small as Birmingham) 
would be ideal for the kind of 
local or doinesiic system that the 
Furopean.s, and the Canadians, 
the Japanese and even the Ameri¬ 
cans, have in mind for their own 
use.s There was no point in any 
of them owning a national satellite 
while most of the signals were 
going abroad. But if they can be 
beamed exclusively to the home- 
front—and if the ground stations 
are. relatively cheap—national 
satellites become much more 
attractive. The Intelsat consortium 
is going to find it harder than it 



has in the past five years to com¬ 
pel its members—which now 
include 64 countries—to give- 
their business exclusively to Intel- 
.sat satellites. 

Yet political difTiciilties may 
still preservT. Intelsat's dominance. 
A .satellite needs a rocket to 
launch it, and the United States 
has all the rockets. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Admini.s- 
tration is generous about launch¬ 
ing .small ESRO research .satellites 
for the European space research 
agency at the patronising price of 
cost plus a dollar, but Nasa 
cannot launch foreign objects 
without the State Department's 
permisision. I'he State Depart- 
ineiii is committed, heart* and 
soul, to Inteksai. And Intelsat is 
dominated by the American satel¬ 
lite corporation, Comsat. If 
Intelsat frowns, there could be no 
American launching of European 
satel)ite.s. It is for this reason th|it' 
Europe still considers ^penisting 
with the development'of ita own 
troublesome Europi|:‘ Jaundiing 
rocket. Launch cdsU are a .large 
part of the expense satellite 
communication. launches 

Intelsat’s hardware tor about $5 
mn a time (and no Wjney .bad(« 
if the rocket fails, as,it did with 
the first Intelsat in last 
ber). This, almost the^'CoUt 

of the satelW itself.^ . . /'V \ 

The Russiaift, 'Of 
rockets and their .Wn- 
system based oh their 
satellites. They Want tO hWe 
their own global network too— 
Intersputnik. But they have not 
yet demonstrated that they can 
putsatellite into thg|dliffu:ijlt 

oitos, •TI^Tow, 
/saMilRes, wOrtUkiSo noc:> 

stay‘‘‘put' above'pdrit W' 
earth. Next Monday, the Russian^ 
will be .sittit^ in at thre^ Intelaaf 


-conference as observers. No com- 
fiiunist tountry has joined so far. 
Some might be tempted in, but 
probably only if Intelsat changes 
its ^groupd rules. Since 1964, 
countries higvc jeuAed by buying a 
share of the consortium. I'he size 
of their .share is based roughly on 
the amount of ,Communications 
they will send through the satel¬ 
lite. There arc two limits. No 
country can buy Ic.ss than a 
share (which now' costs about 
£25,01x1). And Comsat may never 
drop below 5*).4% of ow'tiership. 
Under these rules, not only does 
the . United States pre.serve its 
dominant podtl^, but the 
Russians', with limeli^international 
communications traffic, would be 
down with Algeria and Israel 
among the fractional shareholders. 
Britain is the 'second biggest 
shareholder, with’about 7.3%. of 
the consortium and,,RiS. its traffic 
increases, this ^buld reach ra% 
in a few yc^rsi FOr its tota|. in¬ 
vestment iri Inmhat (£i,o75,obo)»' 
the British post office (whicK 
represents this country in the con¬ 
sortium) received £191,000 in 
revenues in 1967-6$. Its contri¬ 
bution to Intelsat's costs that year 
was £ii8/)oo. 

Intelsat as a whole got off ffo. 
a predictably slow start, wil^ 
$3 mn |n r^enue in 1966; Last. 
it mk in about $39 mn for 
out Its Circuits; and as the 

' tnSlk increases with the dramatic 

Jcise hi the ctrcui|i ayailable, its 
ilfte.f should drop: 

7 ’he Intelsat conference could 
be a .stormy one. American 
doniinaticc irritates many Euro¬ 
pean membej^s. Comsat is nptpnly 
““‘^“Tiiysjbi^bo^lcrj.bu.t liai also 
made inanager .of Intelsat, 
ith' eeaponsibilliy • for awarding 
contracts, although it is itself the 
main Customer. But the main 


purpose of the meeting i.s to 
armigc for a permanent commer¬ 
cial telecommunications agree¬ 
ment to be signed this year. 
Because of this urgency, several 
other questions will have to be 
settled later : eg, allocation of 
parking spaces in the best orbit 
(on the Equator) and the shortage 
of suitable radio frequcncie.s. 
Another problem is deciding 
which satellites, will get the jobs 
other than cafry communications 
signals. For example, surveying 
the earth's natural resources, 
transmitting weather information, 
guiding ships and aircraft. Until 
now', Intelsat has stuck with tele¬ 
communications only.. Somebody 
is going to ;4qa|ce out of 

these other , appltcatlbhs. ^ Who ? 
A new cofiitortlum ? A private 
American cohnpony ? 



Another Intolsat III on its woy 
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Ha may not know much about foreign trade... 


but he could tell you the way to 

THE CHARTERED BANK' 



The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary 
the Eastern Bank Ltd. are as much a 
part of the Singapore scene as the 
Trishaw men and as well known as the 
famous Change Alley. We have twelve 
branches in Singapore city (and eight 
more spread over the island). 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidiaries 
and associates has more than 
270 branches, and forms the largest 
British banking group in the East, where 
it has operated for more than a century. 
Each office is a local bank, whether in 
the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or 
America. Each too is an international 
bank, keeping its expert knowledge 
readily available to the other members 
of the group. As a result here in the 
United Kingdom we can offer ah 
unrivalled information service covering 
export and investment opportunities 
abroad. 

Our Trade Promotion Department 
specializes in services to the exporter. 

If you would like to know how we can 
help you, please contact any of our 
branches in London, Manchester 
or Liverpool. 


ns Cliartared Bank firanp 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGAtEr LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Down to 2'5 per cent is Fine, but. 

Despite the continued downward trend in unemployment the labour market 

probably isn't getting any tighter. But there could be some nasty shortages of skilled men 


Mrs Barbara Castle would be delighted with Thursday’s 
unemployment figures. At last something, it seems, has gone 
right for her. On the straight count, the winter peak in 
unemployment was passed in January (in some years this 
peak comes in January, in others in February). The February 
figure for the total number unemployed shows a slight drop 

59J»ooo, or 2.5 per cent of the labour force. Moreover, 
leaving aside temporarily stopped and any school-leavers 
still on the registers, unemployment went down by another 
19,000 in the four weeks to February loth, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis—the sixth fall in a row. 

Mr Jenkins, too, would be pleased. He told the Commons 
on November 25th that “ now the employment trend is a great 
deal better.” He was referring to the fact that the seasonally 
adjusted figure, after rising in the spring, had fallen between 
August and November by nearly 20,000 a month—a faster 
fall than at any time in the past 15 years. Since then the 
decline has slowed, averaging some 14,000 a month, but it 
has been uninterrupted. Declining unemployment is sweet 
politically, but it is far from certain that either Mrs Castle or 
Mr Jenkins should really rejoice over it at this moment. For 
one thing, if an incomes policy fails even in times of moderate 
—by British standards—unemployment, there Ls precious 
little hope for it in a tighter labour situation that encourages 
trade union pushfulness in wage bargaining. 

What are the implications of this trend for Mr Jenkins’s 
policy as a whole ? If the view is taken that employment 
and unemployment adjust to output pretty quickly, with a 
very short, almost negligible, lag between the two—which 
seems to be how the Treasury sees it—then a fall in unemploy¬ 
ment signifies an expansionary tack, and the 700,000 
unemployment mark wsis avoided this winter only because 
consumer demand surged up again in the second half of last 
year. If this is so, the Chancellor should be very worried 
indeed that unemployment is still heading downwards, nearly 
Chart 1 __ 



three months after his November measures were intended to 
start squeezing everyone. 

On the other hand, those who think there is a time lag of 
about a year before the main stream of unemployment adjusts 
to production changes, so that the downturn last autumn 
was related to the sudden increase in output between Septem¬ 
ber and December, 1967—as The Economist, for one, 
has believed—expected that by now unemployment would be 
rising again. Well, it isn’t, of course,, but the vacancy 
statistics are behaving as if it were. Normally these mirror 
those of unemployment, moving in the precise opposite 
direction (see chart i). But unfilled vacancies for adults fell 
sharply between December and January—when unemploy¬ 
ment did so, too—and then remained more or less static 
between January and February. Possibly the December 
figure was inflated by an unusually high notification of 
temporary vacancies over Christmas, but this seems unlikely 
to be the whole of the explanation. It looks as if, after all, 
the demand for labour has slackened since the turn of the 
year. 

It is possible that the November mini-budget, with its 
threat of a big squeeze on the home market, made people 
out of work more anxious to get themselves resettled quickly, 
in contrast to the more leisurely rate of job-finding that the 
Chancellor himself has suggested may be a consequence of 
redundancy payn|ents and earnings-related benefits. • He 
pointed out (as chart 1 shows) that the level of vacancies in 
November was comparable, on past form, with an unemploy¬ 
ment figure about 0.6 per cent below what it actually was. 
There is, however, another way of looking at it: vacancies 
may be high today in relation to unemployment because.' 
employers, since the shake-out of labour after the squeeze of 
July, 1966, have become much more choosy about the people 
they take on and want more skills. 

In fact, the relationship between unemployment and output 

Chart 2 
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may be changing all the time, so that no simple Jag theory 
fits it too well. But it is important to try to get somewhere 
near the truth for this is much more than an academic 
question. If unemployment is indeed a lagging indicator of 
output or demand, as we maintain, it is obviously k dangerous 
guide to the current economic situation, although it is, on the 
ordinary time scale, one of the most up-to-date indicators. 

There are implications in this, too, for the glowing claims 
being currently made for British productivity. “ Output per 
head in manufacturing industry,” the Treasury reported last 
week, ” is provisionally estimated to have risen by 7 per cent 
between the third quarters of 1967 and 1968.’’ It supported 
this estimate with a graph which we reproduce (chart 2); 
to which we have added an estimate for the fourth quarter 
of ig68. 

The first p>oint about this chart is that since i960 British 
manufacturing output has grown by about a quarter, equivar 
lent to an average increase of 2 ^ per cent a year. Output 
per head has grown by a similar amount, which is another 
way of saying that employment in manufacturing today is 
the same as it was at the beginning of this decade. When 
output has stagnated—as it did from the beginning of 1960 
until early 1963, and again from the ^ring of 1965 to the 
summer of 1967—productivity fell behind output. Manufac¬ 
turers not only hoarded labour at the start of stagnation 
times, but even took on fresh men, although employees worked 
shorter hours and almost certainly at a slower pace than when 
demand was high. But sharp rises in output have occurred 
with little or no addition to the labour force in the initial 
upswing: for instance, it was not until a year after the spurt 
of production started in the spring of 1963 that manufacturers 
increased their manpower to any extent. 

So the recent shai^ increase in productivity in manufactur¬ 
ing was in part cyclical ; employment was beginning to catch 
up last autumn, and output per head was levelling off. As 
the Treasury itself points out, just as sharp a rise in output 
per man occurred between the second hsilves of 1962 and 
1963, followed by three very poor years. Moreover, in 
earlier years, particularly between 1965 and 1966, there was 
a drop in tte actual hours wiH'k^, which has not been 
repeated in the past two years. So in terms of real produc¬ 
tivity—ouqput per man-hour—there is less to crow about 
today. 

Will industrialists continue to take on still more men this 
time ? The Confederation of British Industry’s latest sound¬ 
ings of businessmen’s opinion* on their labour requirements 
suggest they will, but they also fit in with the belirf that the 
la&)ur market is no longer tightening. These top businessmen 
do not see a labour shortage as any more of a limiting factor 
on output now than they did four months ago—although it 


The Regional Spread 

Wholly unemployed, excluding echdot iMyare; seeeolhidly a^jdalsd. 
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February 
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„ 1966 


1969 

London and South East 

0.8 

1.4 

1.3 

Eastern and Southern 

0.8 

1.5 

1.5 

West Midlands 

0.6 

1.8 

1.5 

East Midlands 

0.8 

1.6 

1.7 

North Western 

1.6 

2.3 

2.2 

Yorkshire and Humberside 

1.0 

2.2 

2.3 

South Western 

1.4 

2.3 

2.3 

Scotland 

2.9 

3.5 

3.3 

Wales 

2.4 

3.6 

3.6 

Northern 

2.5 

3.9 

4.3 

Qraat Britain 


2.2 

2.1 

l^ofthern Ireland , 

. 0.0 

6.2 

6.7 


was then, and therefore still is, rated a deterrent, affecting 
almost one-third of firms. But since limitation of plant 
capacity is now also worrying one out of four of the GBFs 
respondents and the number of firms working to capacity 
has risen to its highest figure for four years, there are dlLitinct 
danger signs of pressures about to burst at the seams. 

The CBI replies, taken in the two weeks ending February 
5th, paint a buoyant picture, with production still expected 
to grow and with a greater proportion of firms than at any 
time in the 1960s expected to authorise more, rather than 
len, capital expenditure in the coming 12 months. And it 
is now the capital goods firms, rather than the consumer 
goods ones, that are generally the more optimistic, although 
not, curiously enough, on export prospects. 

The worry is that this is meant to be the year in which 
British manufacturers of capital goods are to feel the benefits 
of devaluation in their exports at the same time as meeting 
a heavier investment programme at home. Yet already 
capital goods producers, particularly the smaller specialised 
ones, are impeded by a shortage of skilled operatives, on 
which they arc so heavily dependent—to the extent of nearly 
half their labour force in engineering and electrical firms with 
fewer than 250 employees. 

With a working population that grows at a snail’s pace, 
Britain has a particular need to make the best use of skills, to 
encourage labour mobility and to retrain people. There are 
still precious few signs that this is going on. The spread of 
regional unemployment is nearly as great as it was four years 
ago: at one end of the spectrum, London.and neighbouring 
areas have still exceedingly tight labour markets while, at the 
other end, the unemployment situation in the north of 
England has deteriorated relatively over the past few years, 
alt^ugh in both Wales and Scotland it has improved. There 
could be some very serious shortages of skilled men in the 
coming months. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 

Unamploymant M again in Fabniary. 
Vacancies still at a relatively low level. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Production a half of ona par cant highar 
In Dacambar. making the total for the year 
approximately 4i par cant above 1967. 

WAGES AND PRICES 
Both up bi January. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

High net new ordara for. axpoit and the. 
hbrna market in Dacambar. Dalivarias in 
19M highar for export but lower for the 
home market. Total order books at the and 
of the year much longer than a year ago. 
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What It Is 
To Be Rich 

Kuwait, that legendary 
oil sheikhdom with more 
Cadillacs than camels, is 
having to pay massive 
danegelld to other Arab 
states as the price of 
being left in peace to 
worry over its wealth 



Its all built on oil 


No other country has gained more wealth, proportionately, 
through oil than Kuwait. Apart from billion in state 
funds, $2.5 billion arc stacked away in privately-owned 
wealth, half of it invested through the City of London. And 
still-secrct oil reserves are bound to make Kuwait wealthier 
yet. It is already the world’s second largest oil exporting 
country, and sits on the biggest single oilpool, the Burgan 
held, which produces 8o per cent of its crude. But it also 
has a hfth of the world’s proven reserves—enough to keep 
its wells and hnanciers bu.sy for the next 70 years at the 1968 
production level of 2J million barrels a day. Production is 
soon to be increase.d to around 3J million barrels. 

Yet despite its fantastic wealth, so great that no taxes and 
only a flat 4 per cent import duty are levied on its citizens, 
Kuwait cannot rest easy. A wealthy dwarf surrounded by 
hungry giants, it hnds the need to pay massive amounts of 
danegcld, in the form of contributions to Arab freedom 
fighters or through its $560 million Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development. And, significantly, the most heavily- 
guarded building in Kuwait is neither the ruler’s palace, nor 
yet any vault, but the world’s largest water desalination plant, 
on which its 6,000 arid square miles depend for existence. 

Financially, Kuwait is impregnable and growing stronger 
every day. The crash of the Intra Bank in the Lebanon, 
through which much of the Kuwaiti money was channelled, 
has paradoxically given a new quality and vitality to Kuwait’s 
financial controllers. Having discovered, as they put it, “ how 
small and so narrow ” was the Lebanon’s financial base, they 
have determined that, despite their Arab commitments, it is 
the non-Arab world which will be given the chance of seeing 
most of their money ; that is, of course, at interest levels 
designed to achieve an overall 10 per cent return from all the 
oil wealth. And what is good for Kuwait is certainly good for 
sterling, especially as Kuwait’s finance minister, Sheikh 
Abdul Rahman Al Attiki, not only accepts the long-term 
pledge of non-devaluation which he has apparently had from 
London, but emphasises: “ We have confidence in the sterling 
area and think things will continue to be good—so far as 
Britain is taking steps to sort things out.” Certainly little 
interest is being shown in turning oil into non-interest-bearing 
gold. And to improve the financial mechanism, a state bank 
is expected to be formed in May. 

Revenues should continue to grow. A 6 per cent increase in 
oil exports is expected this year. There is a strong demand 
for greater Kuwaiti government participation in the oil 
industry, currently run largely by a partnership between 
British Petroleum and America’s Gulf Oil. And new fields 
remain to be developed. Japan is the major participant in 
Kuwait’s potentially enormous ofT-shore fields. More oil is 
believed to lie in another border area, now at issue between 
Kuwait and Iraq. And untapped reserves are now admitted 


to lie under the city of Kuwait itself. 

With all its wealth, there is still a limit to.what Kuwait 
can spend within its own boundaries, apart from buying even 
more motor cars. The welfare state system already includes 
free schools, a free health service and a no-charge telephone 
system. Offshore, as the giant tankers sail away, there is a 
pcmianent queue of freighters waiting to unload (the sailing 
dhows which gave Kuwait a prccarioi^ 'livelihood before 
it started exporting oil in 1946 have almost disappeared). 
Kuwait now imports more, per head, than any other state 
in the wxjrld. Its imports bill, rising by about 50 per cent 
a year, reached $588 million in 1967, or around $1,000 
for every person in the entire stale. Anil there were .some odd 
imports, too, among them whole shipload.s—6,000 animals 
at a time --of live sheep from Australia, kept on the h<jof 
to be ritually slaughtered as rec|uired. 

So far, so good. But what is imponderable is just how 
long Kuwait will be permitted to enjoy its plutocratic peace*. 
Millions of pounds are now being diverted by Kuwait—just 
how much nobody will say—from both government and 
private funds, to arm the Arab irregulars now attacking 
Israel from the tattered remnants of Jordan. For the 
Kuwaitis, this support for the fedayeen is an opportunity 
to prove to their fellow Arabs how useful it is to leave 
Kuwait alone to piunp out oil—and pump in seawater to 
be distilled for use by the millionaire citizens and their 
Hilton-accommodated business contacts. 

And Kuwait Is not only vulnerable externally, but internally 
as well. There are now more migrant workere than indigenous 
Kuwaitis. An overwhelming majority of the professional and 
technical classes arc non-Kuwaiti.s, and all the manual labour, 
and a good deal of the skilled work, is done by 
immigrants. But the gap between the insiders and outsiders 
is carefully maintained. Not only do Kuwaitis have a near- 
monopoly of the most influential and highly paid state posts 
(the government employs a third of the labour force) but their 
presence is literally indispimsible to any commercial organisa¬ 
tion. Under a law passed in 1965 a majority of shares in 
every local company must be held by Kuwaitis, import 
licences arc only granted to nationals, and only the native- 
born can vote in the national assembly elections. 

Police, army, parliament—all arc controlled by the locab, 
while their fellow Arabs, no matter how better off they are 
than if they had stayed at home, arc but u kind of modern 
helot. Massive and sudden depoitation can, and has, been 
carried out. Whole areas of human activity, such as buying 
houses, arc closed to outsiders. This deliberate creation of 
an economic ” Kuwait gap ” is supported by the government’s 
control of industrial developments and land purchases to 
channel the oil revenues into the local economy. And all 
these channels are dominated by the Kuwaiti top layer. 
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Kuwait cm get away with this for the mometit. Indeed, 
after the British military withdrawal in 1971, it secs the 
whole Gulf area as being its proper sphere of influence. It 
is currently trying to expand its economic presence by such 
things as offering the jet fleet of Kuwait Airways as the 
basis of art Arabian Gulf air system, and more mundanely 
by sending its srnall cadre of emancipated women on missions 
to the purdah-ridden Trucial States. But whether the current 
flow of funds and well-chosen aid schemes gives enough 
away to persuade its neighbours to go on tolerating Kuwait's 
existence, let |ilone its way of life, is an open quMion. 

Room For The Night 

TM British hotel industry is at a loss to know 
how to cope with the man on the Heathrow 
airbus who is likely to want cheaper 
accommodation than it is used to providing 

There is an appalling amateurism about some aspects of 
hotel planning for the 1970s, and this is nowhere truer 
than in the vital lower-price bracket where the bulk of the 
tourist expansion is likely to come. Hoteliers have been able 
to do very well up to now by building one-off, four-star 
monuments on the few sites available in central London. 
London will continue to need more of these expensix e hotels, 
their customers demanding ever higher standards, with 
colour television in every room becoming what bathrooms 
were to a past generation. But the masses, flying from next 
year on their £55 return North Atlantic tourist tickets, 
need accommodation at prices that masses can afford. 

At present, however, the industry lacks some of the data 
on which to plan for the invasion. Hotels in the past have 
often been built on the flimsiest of market reports. It can 
work, when you are building something very similar to 
what you operate already, but it is quite another matter 
to venture into a fresh market. Hotels are certainly becoming 
more market-research conscious, but there arc still enormous 
gaps. Wc know that a third of our holiday traffic is under 25, 
but have very little idea of what price the tourist of the 
future will stomach, or what he expects in return. 

The rule of thumb the industry uses is that a hotel must 
charge for a night about one-thousandth of the capital cost 
of the room. If the room costs £10,000, it must be let at 
£10 a night, and if it costs £3,000, the charge must be £3 
a night. This is basic room cost without any meals. It is 
not an unreasonable charge, since, though the gross operating 
profit in rooms may be as high as 70 per cent, the hotelier 
is lucky if actual return on capital is even 15 per cent. 

Using this yardstick, it is just not po.ssiblc lo build cheap 
hotels in central London. At current price.s, a hotel room 
looks like coming out at nearly £10,000, or getting on for 
£10 a night—far beyond the means of the typical likely 
tourist of the future, who, although the market research 
has not been done to discover what he wants, will perhaps 
be thinking of £3 a day including meals. The site co.st alone 
in central Lotidon is likely to be more than £3,000 a room, 
before the first steel girder, compared with a inaximum of 
£500 in the provinces, which means that the person staying 
in London must pay a premium of over £2 los a night just 
for the airspace he occupies. There arc more reasons why 
hotel construction is more expensive in London : the building 
will have to be high-rise, which is dearer than low-rise ; 
underground car parking must be provided there wilf 
probably be demolition and other costs resujtinjg from 
dqMdbpment in a densely built area ; and a much heavier 

|!lor interest. Building •costs of one company for ten hotels 


constructed in the last few years amounted to bcfriv^^it 
£4,000 and £8,000 a room, allowing for inflation but taking 
no account of site cost. 

Set against the Government’s new grants scheme, Which 
has an upper limit of £1,000 a room regardless of whether 
the hotel is in London or the provinces, these costs are 
, enormous. But they are not excessive compared with 
construction costs for high-rise offices in central London. 
Given that these are now around £7 los a square foot, 
equivalent figures of between £6 los and £10 for hotels 
^seem reasonable. In fact, construction firms aver that 
building costs nnich the same all over the world, Britain 
or the Bahamas, South Mrica or Australia. If labour costs 
arc low, la]x3ur needs, disproportionate supervision, or raw 
materials are difficult to obtain. And the price of a room costs 
much the same whether you arc in Miami or Melbourne. 

Yet, despite the hypothetical break-even point of nearer 
£10, some hotel groups are now planning to construct new 
hotels in London in the £4-a-night range. Are they 
embarking on financial suicide, or have they in the past 
simply concentrated on luxury accommodation and worked 
solely according to the standards required for it ? The 
answer is that they have neglected the cheaper accommoda¬ 
tion. Even now it is possible to have a comfortable enough 
night in London for much less than £4. The Mount Pleasant 
Hotel, opposite the Post Office tower, “ fills ” over 400 rooms 
(full”'80 per cent occupancy in hotel parlance) charging 
upwards of £i 12s a night. Several builders have 
modernisation schemes which provide hotel extensions at a 
cost of £2,500 a room, or £2 los a night. 

The fact is that there has been virtually no industrialised 
building of hotels in central London, and each hotel is the 
fantasy of the individual architect/developer/hotelier ; God’s 
gift to London’s landscape. From the .social amenity point 
of view, this is excellent, but too little attention is paid by 
planners to the need for reconciling this with commerce. 
Town planning Is inevitably muddled, because of the sub¬ 
jective nature of the artistic judgments involved. It seems 
that a hotel will not be allowed on the Woollands site in 
Knightsbridge, though, according to out* aesthetic viewpoint, 
no modern skyscraper could be more hideous than the Hyde 
Park Hotel just across the road. What are planners to do 
when half the world hates skyscrapers and the other half loves 
them ? Pay more attention to commercial criteria perhaps. 

Then there is the problem of the developer-hotelier relation¬ 
ship. Often, construction of the hotel begins before a tenant 
has been found. There is some justification for this, because 
it is the developer who is most likely lo come up with one of 
the scarce .sites on the market, and because the hotelier can 
gear up his earnings by reducing his capital commitment. 
But it can lead to a scandalous wastage of resources. One 
hotel originally budgeted at £1^ million ended up costing 
£3 million, and, though higher specifications accounted for 
part of this, much of it could probably have been saved 
had a tenant been found before construction began. 

There are, on the frail statistics available, going to be 
between 30,000 and 45,000 more beds needed in central 
London by 1973, and even before the Government’s grants 
scheme was announced it looked as if hoteliers already had 
firm plans to provide 20,000 of these. But only about a 
third of tourist nights in London are actually spent in 
hotels—or so the figures say. The industry Jacte sufficient 
infonnation to determine which new income groups it can 
draw into its custom as cheaper transport and rising 
living standards bring foreign travel to a larger proportion 
of the world’s population. Also, assuming it could deepen 
its market penetration, it still lacks the sites and the industrial¬ 
ised building methods to do so. 
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Fords: ready, aim, fire? 


In the face of last Sunday's virtualK 
unanimous decision by shop stewards' 
convenors from all 2;5 of its plants to reject 
the officially agreed package deal and call 
for a strike of all the group's 46,000 hourly 
paid workers frt)m Monday, Ford’s man¬ 
agement remained adamant that it could 
not improve one bit on the agreed deal. 
Its resolution remained on VVednesda\ 
when "),ooo workers at its Halewood 
plant decided t<^ implement the shop 
stewards’ call, just as it was unmoved by 
the previous day's demands by the Frans- 
porl and (General Workers Union and the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union that 
the whole package deal be renegotiated 
“ without strings." The company was left 
to take what comfort it could from the 
fact that ;^,ooo-yjlus body workers at 
Dagenham voted on I'hursday against the 
strike. Fhcy look like remaining a 
minority. 

1'he seemingly immutable positions 
being taken u() by both sides may arise 
from the tacit belief that it is the Ciovern- 
rnent’s prices and incomes policy that is 
being argued about and not the actual 
package deal for Ford workers. But it is 
Ford that is going to lose production— 
1,000 cars a day at Halewood alone—so 
it is strange to see the management main¬ 
taining that it cannot talk with the Hale¬ 
wood stewards because their action is 
unofhcial. After all, Rootes has just 
adopted a more realistic line with the 
chronic unofficial strikers at its Stoke 
engine factory,, who have bedevilled pro¬ 
duction in the la.vt two months by a scries 
of wildcat stoppages. Rootes's view i.^ that 
the rule of never having “ sectional talks " 
had to he broken to gel over to workers 
the planned factoiy-widc proposals for 
Stoke and Ryton against a peaceful 
background." 

Clearly the industrial relations philo¬ 
sophy of Ford’s new director of labour 
relations, Mr Robert Ramsey, is being 
put severely to the test. He proved, f>er- 
haps, that (in his own words) “ problems 
are only insoluble to blinkered minds ” by 
thrashing; out agreement with union 
leaders on the national joint negotiating 
Gommittee. But this has had virtually no 
effect on the union members involved, and - 
the division is clearly based on more than 


a failure of local groups to understand 
the issues involved. 

As Halewood has gone fuither than the 
other plants towards unotFu ial action and 
as Mr Ramsey himself set up the indus¬ 
trial relations machinery at Halewood, the 
present situation seems tailor-made for, as 
he would phrase it, “ putting aside pre¬ 
conceived ideas ’ and tackling the jirohlein 
at tile roots. It nuiy not biiiig success but 
seems woilh the effort. I'he Rooies 
example may not, of cour.se, he the one 
uppennost in the thoughts of Ford at the 
moment. British Lcyland also got into 
the news by asserting that it would not 
pay workers at Rover's Cardiff plant foi- 
work done on 1 "ue.sday. The company had 
made it clear that the C^ardiff plant would 
only be open for normal work and this, 
it claimed, did not cover the unofficial 
action—working to rule and no over¬ 
time—which took place and caused a 
stoppage of production at Solihull and 
the laying-off of 1,000 men. 

Lloyd's 

Wealthy women 
wanted 


For Lloyd's to adiiiit women memljers at 
all is a notable step forward. Hitherto 
Lloyd's has been even more of an ail-male 
preserve tiian the stock exchange^ and 
there is still a hangover of attitudes from 
before 1925, when the Married Women’s 
Property Act gave married women secure 
rights to their own property. I'he women 
members will be allowed all over the 
Lloyd's building, including the captain’s 
rwm—everywhere in fact except into the 
underwriting room itself. For they will 
still lie barred from transacting in.suraiK'e 
business, either as members or as 
“ substitutes.'' 

What Lloyd's is after is not women’s 
insurance expertise, but their money. 
I'hey are needed' as “nances’*-—-j.e.* rith 
outsiders who. share .the profits and losses 
of one or more underwriting syndicafes 
with unlimited liability.; Lately Lloyd’s 
has not been getting all die hew name.% it 


needs. I'he spell of bad underwriting 
resull.s has reduced the flow of prospective 
new members. .Vnd as each .syndicate has 
a masimum premium income ceiling to 
the amount of business it can underwrite, 
rising premium rates have pushed many 
svndicates up against their ceilings. Con¬ 
sequent Iv the capacity of the Lloyd's mar¬ 
ket has not l)een keeping pace with the 
demands made upon it. .\ year ago, it was 
decided to admit foreign inemhers. So far 
20 have been admitted, and many of the 
othei (m> applications receiveil are still 
pending, enmeshed in legal and tax coin- 
phcatu)ns. EvideiuK the capacity problem 
lias not lieen st>lvecl..Even though women 
appear to own 40 per cent of llie wealth 
of Britain, it is far from certain that their 
admission will do .so either. Ultiinatelv 
Llovd’.s will probablv have lo dev i.se .some 
.sort of limited liabilitv for it.self. 


Rates increases 

Local authorities 
do their bit 


Predictably the local authorities arc not 
going to he able to hold down their 
current expenditure in 196^-70 to the 

per cent growth rate in real lenris laid 
down for tliem by the Prime Minister 
last year. But the forecast of rate increases 
by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
based t»n a survey of 80 of the larger 
authorities in England and Wales indi¬ 
cates that there has liccti some attempt 
to hold down expenditure. I'he possibility 
appears to have l>een achieved by a 
mixture of internal economies, deferred 
projects and reduced seivices. It is too 
early to estimate what tlie actual increase 
in .spending will he, hut it does look like 
coming out nearer to the 3 per cent 
requested than the 10 jier cent average 
of recent years. 

In consequence the average fisc in rates 
ft)!' 1969-70 is not going to be nearly so 
.severe as feared. Partly this is because of 
the reductions in spending by the author¬ 
ities. Partly it is because the Exchequer 
contribution has not l)een so severely 
curtailed as the Government threatened it 
would. The key factor is that 56 per cent 
of total estimated current expenditure is 
to Ije met from grants compared with 55 
per cent in the current year and 54 per 
rent in 1967-68. 

I'he upshot is that domestic rates are 
likely to ri.se on average by around 3 per 
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cent (allowing for the additional 5d in 
the.£ to is 3d in the £ that is covered 
by the domestic rates subsidy) and non¬ 
domestic rates by twice this amount. 
However the average rates increase on 
this occasion clearly conceals a much wider 
variation than is usual. The Government’s 
rate support grant for 1969-70 is based on 
the 1966 revision of population estimates 
instead of the 1961 census hgures brought 
up to date by the Registrar-CJeneral. Con¬ 
sequently a number of local authorities 
have suffered or enjoyed a fairly wide 
adjustment of their grant receipts. 
Birmingham, for example, appears to have 
underestimated earlier the rate at which 
its population was declining and conse¬ 
quently the Birmingham rates are to rise 
by 2s 5d in the £. Of this increase the 
city estiinate.s that fully is qd is required 
merely to maintain the same level of 
spending as in 196B-69. 

I'he breakdown of the Municipal 
'Preasurers’ survey shows that live of the 
Bo authorities questioned are reducing 
tlieir rate for the coming year and six 
propose to maintain the present level. 
Another 30 are iiolding the increase to 
within the leyel of the additional domestic 
rate grant of 5d in the £ ; 24 reckon that 
their rates will have to rise between 6d and 
IS in the £ and the remaining 13 forecast 
a ri.se of over is. All in all, this is a fairly 
satisfactory outcome though to the extent 
that it has resulted from authorities draw¬ 
ing on balances in hand and because these 
balances were already depleted (most 
authorities pared back their estimates 
a year ago) there could lx? substantial 
rises in store for 1970-71. 


Transport 

Well, who wasted 
the money? 


“ We have wasted a vast amount of money 
by concentrating too much on stretches 
of road and too little on total routes.*' It 
sounds like one of the road lobbies, but 
it was Mr Richard Marsh, Minister of 
Transport, telling the Lal)Our faithful last 
weekend that he was going to end the 
“ Marples ” preoccupation with building 
motorway.s. It .seems just as well that, four 


years after Mr Marples's departure, the 
ministry should get round to correcting 
faults in his transport policy. The first 
1,000 ndles of motorway are due to be 
completed in the early seventies, and 
everyone' ha.s been agog for months to hear 
how the minister intends to spend the 
next £2,000 million on road-building. 

One should not be entirely cynical 
about the ministry’s approach. In a sense, 
its concentration on stretches of road, at 
the expense of total routes, is the cost to 
lie paid till now for TAL, the ministry’s 
technique for the economic appraisal of 
road schemes, which is itself a consider¬ 
able advance on the hit or miss approach 
of previous years. TAL stands for travel 
and accident loss, and aims to assess a 
proposed road in terms of time saved, 
vehicle operating costs and accident loss. 
For these purposes, a death is calculated 
at £B,8oo, which puts rather a pessimistic 
value on life ; working time is valued at 
13s 6d an hour ; and non-working time at 
3s an hour. 

Such highly conservative calculations, 
applied to specific road propo.'>als, enable 
the ministry to prove to the Treasury and 
others that individual projects will pay 
for themselves. But the drawback is that 
the technique is no use in determining 
what effect one road improvement has 
over the pattern of traffic in the area as 
a whole. A method has now been devi.sed, 
and tested in selected areas, to synthesise 
traffic flows on a computer and calculate 
economic benefits over a road area as a 
whole. This is bully for the average 
private car owner in his rase for getting 
more roads in return for the £106 a year 
he pays in motoring taxes, and for 
industry, which pays far more. But, if 
the ministry' means busine.ss in relating 
road spending to economic and .social 
benefits, perhaps it is time it revised 
upwards the value it puts on death. 

Meanwhile the traveller who uses 
public tran.sport should not get overjoyed 
at the decision to refer bus and under- 
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Loopholes in the sanctions against 
Rhodesia still exist but further tighten¬ 
ing has caused increased pressure from 
businessmen for a seulsment. The 
balance of payments is even more in 
deficit. BiM^etary and credit restric¬ 
tions will help curb Zambia's inflation 
and Malawi's poor economic psrform- 
anes last year should improve slightly 
in 1969. These and other trends are 
discussed in the current issue. 
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ground fares to the Prices and Incomes 
Board. iS only 2, year smce the PIB 
last had' a ^miiar reference and on.that 
occasion fare increases agreed by it and 
London Transport were turned down by 
the ministry’s Transport Tribunal. This 
time the proposed fare increases are 
largely part and parcel of the Govern¬ 
ment’s Transport (London) Bill now before 
Parliament, and the new reference to the 
PIB looks like a routine check-up in 
accordance with the current policy of let¬ 
ting Mr Aubrey Jones look at all major 
public sector increases. It will also give 
him a chance to .see what progress lias 
been made with the productivity proposals 
he made a vear ago. 


Engineering imports 

Making the most of 
reality 


The British Mechanical Engineering 
Confederation has put forward its cast iron 
justification for Britain’s propensity to 
import mechanical engineering products. 
'I’hat this is substantial is shown not only 
l)V the 23 per cent rise in imports to 
£630 million gross in 1968, but more 
cogently by the fact that imports now 
account for a quarter of all British 
demand against 10 per cent, 10 years ago. 
In fact the propensity to import in this 
field is common to all industrialised coun¬ 
tries with the notable exceptions of the 
United States and Japan and only those 
two show a lower level of home demand 
supplied from abroad than Britain. 
Additionally, just as the British mechani¬ 
cal engineering industry has boosted its 
exports—they rose 20 per cent in 1968 
and have more than doubled in the past 
ten years—so too have its main competi¬ 
tors. Where British industry has fallen 
down is in production. 

Brimec explains this away by pointing 
out that the greater .sophistication of 
mechanical engineering has accentuated 
the trend towards international specialisa¬ 
tion. Consequently a home-made product 
is not always available for a specific 
purpose. Tariffs are generally falling, the 
extent of govenimcnt support for exports 
is rising, and there is a greater awareness 
of w(jrld sources of supply and technical 
leadership. Finally, setting up factories 
abroad means, among other things, that 
22 per cent of British exports result from 
“ transactions between related concerns.” 
It would lie foolish not to assume that the 
same pattern arises with imports as well. 

Although mechanical engineering can 
thus justify rising imports and also point 
to a rising trade balance (up 44 per cent 
in the last ten years) Brimec is more 
constructive in its proposals. The core of 
its suggested solution is that the industry 
must gear production to world demand 
rather than to home demand. This is not 
so airy-fairy a proposition as it might 
sound in other industries, for mechanical 
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OnJanuaryM, 
a great ^ 

opened in a gttllt ^ 
country. 

The Kuwait Hflton. 



You can make reservations 
now for accommodation in 
the new Kuwait Hilton. The 
Kuwait Hilton is near the 
Fahad-Al-Saleni Street 
Commercial centre* close to 
government offices. It's the 
tallest building in Kuwait, 
completely air-conditioned, 
with 235 guest rooms, each 
with a balcony view of the 
Arabian Gulf or the city. It 
has a swimming pool, health 
club, sauna baths, shopping 
arcade, eight-lane bowling 
alley, superb restaurants and a 
rooftop supper club. 

The Kuwait Hilton also has 
extensive meeting facilities for 
50 to 750 persons, and 


complete audio and visual 
equipment. 

fjppor reservations, call 
your travel agent, any Hilton 
hotel, or Hilton Reservation 
Service. In the United 
Kingdom call 01-493 8888. 

Best way to lly to Kuwait is 
via Kuwait Airways. Call any 
Kuwait Airways office for 
reservations. 

o 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS 
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engineering companies exporting more 
than 50 per cent of their turnover have 
higher profit margins on lx>th home and 
overseas sales than those exporting a lower 
ratio. 

What this really boils down to 
is that the large, established, high- 
exporting company holds the, success of 
the industry in its hands. Only at this 
level is it really practicable to look for 
the technical supremacy that will nurture 
new “wold-beating” products. And of 
course they, bring double rewards in that 
they both increase exports and exclude 
imports by providing a valid substitute. 
The rub is that all this means rnajoi 
capital investment in new plant, for it 
basically ties growth to increasing pro¬ 
duction and advanced teclinology. Plainly 
Brimec is hoping for an unusual measure 
of Government support, for it asserts that 
to achieve the best economic employment 
of resources “ the more profitable compan¬ 
ies must be allowed to retain a greater 
proportion of their profits so that they can 
expand the fastest.” Such an idea is not 
likely to win much support in Whitehall. 
More practical—and more machiavellian 
—is the suggestion that the im{K)rt prob¬ 
lem can l^e tackled directly by what looks 
like an underground Buy British cam¬ 
paign. Closer user/producer links through 
trade associations are recommended'if 
need be anonymously ”—.so that satisfac¬ 
tory substitutes can be found for imported 
products and components. 

Brimec’s report is being put out to com¬ 
panies in the industry for study and 
reactions. They could disregard some of 
the recommendations and concentrate on 
the implications of what they can do, on 
their own, to thrust farther into overseas 
markets with technologically advanced 
prcxlucts and see capacity is adequate 
when the orders come in. 

Chemical industry 

Ready to build again 

Export and import figures for the chemical 
indusltry, published by the Neddy for the 
industry, give weight 'to manufacturers* 
arguments that devaluation was no great 
boon to them because so high a proportion 
of their raw material comes from abroad. 
The committee's calculations for 1968 are 
estimates made without final figures for 
the year as a wiiole, and they show exports 
up by 23 per cent by value and imports 
up by 28 per cent. But the committee 
reckons the volume of both imports and 
expoits rose only 13 per cent. As pro¬ 
duction increased by 5.5 per cent, it 
apparently outstripped home demand. 

The increase compares with 4.5 per 
cent for industrial production as a whole, 
but this understates the longer-term trend. 
In the past ten years, chemical production 
has grown by 6.3 per cent compound, 
against 3.3 per cent for industrial produc- 
•tlbn. The more rapid rate of growth has 
largely been due to substitution of plastics 
and synthetic fibres for natural materials. 


THE SUBSTITUTION GAP 
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That this gap is going to widen substan¬ 
tially in the near future is high-lighted by 
Id's decision to expand production of 
synthetic fibre by around £20111 a year 
over the next few years. Though not 
unconnected with the company's multi- 
million pound R&D programme, aimed 
at finding new product types in the textile 
field for its nylon and terylene produc¬ 
tion, this estimated expenditure does not 
include the cost of it. The 1 C I decision 
should go a long way to quietening the 
rumblings in the textile industry about 
an imminent shortage of nylon filament 
yarns. 

Capital expenditure, according to the 
committee's estimates, was about £230 
inilHon last year, an increase on 1967's 
£218 million, but .still below the record 
£262 million of 1966. Based on the £3(K> 
million authorised during 196B, the 
committee reckons expenditure this year 
will be around £250 million. This confirms 
the suggestion implicit in the figures for 
projected investment contained in the 
.survey by Chemical last September, 
that chemical plant makers were past th^ 
worst of their recession, in spite of a sharps 
fall in projects actually on hand at that 
time. 

Computers 

Dial-a-computer 

Time-sharing, by Whidi one computer 
works simultaneously for many people 
linked with. it by telephone, is a very new 
business indeed. American General Elec¬ 
tric Informaftion System is spending £8 
rrrilliion oq expanding its European time- 
diaring opdhitions this year oh top of the 
£6 millioit already spent ]a«t year, and 
the investment yritl more than double the 
capacity of ^ . GEIS's cli^il^-computer 
service* ■ • , ' 

Although the technique of tiine^sharihg 
dates, back to the early 1960s, it was. not 
until 1965 that GE introduced the first 
commercial system, The market has now 
gipwn from ^ systems in .1963 to over 50 
today, caterin^ior 100,000 users. GE 4 s by 
far the biggest ^roup. h has a third of the 
$100 million American market and two- 
thirds of the British ; the proportion in 


Europe is probably higher. It has around 
6,000 clients in Europe using a network of 
16 centres, of which four (soon to bc“m) 
are in Britain. Only IRtemariomii Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph, using IBM 
machines, is a seriojus world .oompeith^qr, 
though in Britain, a Bi^itish group, THitie 
Sharing, has the major part ctf the market 
not taken by GETS. Intemationfi! Compu¬ 
ters and ITT have also just entered the 
market. 

In America, the ease of entry into the 
time-sharing business, taken with th6 high 
returns initially, achieved on investment, 
has crowded the maiket with more than 
50 compa nies since 1965. As a result, both 
G£ and ITT iiave had to cut the'ir rates. 
But Eureme, is still new ground, and the 
average £6 to £8 per hour for oonnect- 
time, plus £33 .ninthly for terminal rent, 
is pr^ably earning GEIS a very handsome 
return. The company is reticent about its 
profits and even about the ivay in which 
its 6,000 users are split between Britain 
and the continent. Time-sharing is expec¬ 
ted to grow by anything between 10 and 
20 times its present level of busings by 
the early 1970s and GEIS is giving noth¬ 
ing away. But one of the pimlems may 
well lie in its own success, since with 
increasing sophistication and more and 
longer programmes, users may buy their 
own system. 

Of complaints about overloading and 
resulting delays, Mr A. H. Jones, the 
time-sharing director of GEIS, has an 
engaging reply. “ If a system is not over¬ 
loaded it would probably be uneconomic,” 
he says, “ and if there were no com^aints 
it would prolKibly be underloaded." ThuB- 
day and Friday afternoon cnowd'ing will 
therefore remain with the syttem, but 
“ waiting should sdd'Om be for more than 
a few nrinutes.” Meanwhile, aided by a 
simple “baric” computer language that 
can be learnt in a few hours, the time¬ 
sharing bu.sines.s hopes to add to a list of 
users which includes such companies as 
British Steel, British Petroleum, Barclays 
Bank and the Manchester Business School. 
Here in Britain, the problem is getting 
the telephone to work. 
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Discount market 

Another chink In 
money supply 

The Goyernmexit is not taking its pre¬ 
occupation with vhe money suppl> farther 
tlian suits its book. Thougii limping badly, 


Alien Com 

Britain is wandering towards a cereals 
surplus. Increases in yield from new and 
more disease-resistant cereal varieties have 
provided splendid evidence for the opti- 
n\ists in the world food sliortage debate. 
For a developed country such as Britain 
they have not only increased productivity 
but also created a problem. During the 
last decade, these developments have made 
it possible for the unit cost of subsidising 
cereal farmers to be reduced by about £2 
ucr acre, but the total cost of the sub.sidy 
has actually risen by about £3 million 
lotal production has nearly doubled, to 
14J million tons. Barley production has 
nearly quadrupled. The rate of increa.se 
is likely to fall, but even in the next few 
years, demand is likely to exceed supply 
by nearly half a million tons. Yet Britain 
imports about 8 million tons of cereals a 
year, The problem is that British cereal 
production is diflicult to control and at 
present does nut provide much of a sub¬ 
stitute for most imported grain. And there 
has been a dearth of evidence about both 
sides of this cumbersome cqiiatioti. The 
last survey of British cereal production was 
carried out in the 1920$. In 1966, therefore, 
the Home Grown Cereals Authority com¬ 
missioned Professor Britton, of Nottingham 
University, to produce a comprehensive 
survey of the entire cereals industry. 

The Britton report was published this 
week, and comprehensive it certainly is. 
In 850 pages, Professor Britton analy.scs 
the medley of producers, merchants, 
shippers, millers, maltsters and animal feed 
manufacturers who arc concerned with 
home-grown and imparted cereals. The 
picture is one of amalgamations and ver¬ 
tical integration. Lven the farmers, the 
most fragmented gioup in the industry, 
have been declining in numbers and in¬ 
creasing in strength. In this respect th(‘v 
, are far ahead of most other farming 
groups cxeept fruit and vegetable growers 
But Professor Britton can offer no very 
jrevofuitionary solution to the surplus 
^problem. 

This is because he accepts the Goveni- 
. memV commitment to maintain farm in¬ 
comes. At the very most, slightly jnore than 
a million tons of imported grain could in 
the long run be replaced by home-grown 
cereals. No mott. substitution is possibir: un¬ 
less the British taste in bi^d mngei very 
radically^ Most of thia substitution would 
be for foreign wheat. But Biitidi autumn 
wheat production is, alrrady somcYrherc 
near the maximum possible: it is the most 
profitable cereal product. Any increase 
would have to come from spring-sown 
wheat, which would mean rusing tnc low 
profitability of thi.s very substantially. Even 
. if barley subsidies were aladicd as well, it 
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the gilt-edged markqt still has the Govern¬ 
ment broker to lean on and when the 
Bank of England moved in on Monday 
to purchase '‘substantial quantities^* of 
roiTUiiercSal bills from the discount houses, 
it showe4, plainly enough that it is pre¬ 
pared to' prevent complete disruption 
.of the short-term "money market. The 
move was unique but it was not entirely 
unpredicted in the market, for the houses 


is not certain that this would not simply 
lead to an overall inC^asc in cereals pro- 
durtion. Anfi the commitrQcnt to maintain 
farm incomes puts a limit to the amount 
which barley prices would be allowed to 
drop. 

Professor Britton instead suggests various 
small measures. More break crops could be 
eticouraged. Maize production could be 
given a boo.st. There is something to be 
learnt from a comparison of Britain’s tiny 
tonna.KC of maize with the 4 million tons 
produced annually by the French—even 
granted the horrors of the British climate. 
More Rritisli grain could perhaps be 
shipped to Northern Ireland, which at 
present imports million tons of sub¬ 
stitutable grain for animal feeding stuffs. 
I’he HGCiA .should be allowed to carry 
over .stocks beyond the end of the cereals 
year: production can vary by as much as 
half a million tons from year to year 
because of bad weather, such as farmers 
suffered last summer. The HGCA should 
receive a government research grant of 
half a million pounds a year. (Professor 
Britton also thinks it should abolish its 
relatively unpopular forward contract.s 
scheme.) But the best suggestion he has to 
make, which should immediately be accep¬ 
ted by the Government, is that the present 
protective system of minimum import 
prices should be replaced by a variable 
import levy. If cereal fanners have to 
receive both subsidy and protcciion it is 
obviously better that the income from the 
latter should go to the Government to 
offset the former, and not into the pockets 
of foreign exporters as at present. 



Reaping a wtplus and raiaing the subsidy 
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could see well enough what the seasonal 
demand for funds must mean in view 
of the sevfre restrictions in the number 
of Treasury bills in recent months. Indeed 
the Qank bought a large amount of 
Treasury bills from the banks and the 
discount houses l)efore it started to take 
in the house.s’ fine bank bills. At the same 
time, the Bank by its actions gave a useful 
fillip to the marketability of these bills 
which have suffered a drop in trading 
popularity during the credit squeeze. 

The position is that, with the Bank 
holding firm to a weekly Treasury bill 
offering of only £100 million and the 
credit squeeze remaining in force, the 
money market was lx)und to feel the 
impact of seasonal tax payments more 
severely than usual. Moreover, the revenue 
is taking in a great deal more this year, 
thanks to the higher rate of corporation 
tax, the import deposit scheme, the opera¬ 
tion of the purchase tax regulator and the 
special investment levy. All told, something 
over £1,000 million is being withdrawn 
from the money system in the current 
quarter. And the present level of Trea- 
.sury bill offerings is not going to give the 
Bank much .scoj>e for assisting the houses 
to balance their books by traditional 
methods. However, the strength of the 
Bank’s views was not really tested, for on 
Tuesday an early shortage of funds was 
quickly wiped out by Government dis¬ 
bursements and foreign exchange .scttle- 
ment.s, with the result that the Bank was 
able to sell a large quantity of TVeasury 
bills to the market. 

Car delivery 

Hauled up 


T he Prices and Income.s Board slated car 
delivery' companies in its report on the 
industry's pay and productivity record, 
published on Tuesday, for not toeing the 
Government incomes line: earnings have 
risen to well above the national average, 
though admittedly hours are long. But 
the 45 firms in the industry have not 
been finding it easy to stick out against 
their 4,000 workers, mostly members of 
the Transport and General Workers 
Union. The economics of the rail versus 
road question—previo\jsly a bone of con¬ 
tention—seem now to have been accep¬ 
ted by the unions : out of the 1.5 million 
total of assembled cars produced, at least 
a fifth are moved by rail for part of the 
journey. 

But there are other problems. Should 
the delivery firms work on instructions 
from the car dealers, or the car manu¬ 
facturers ? Ford went over to the latter 
system in 1966, Rootes is introducing it 
now. It allows manufacturers to charge 
a price inclu.sive of delivery -to the custo¬ 
mer ; for the delivery firms, it means 
more stability—^but dearly only for the 
large firms: already, after a series of 
merger^ and takeovers, the top six firms 
are getting threequarters of the total 
business. 
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Qantus knows Chow Fan is'specfal. Chinese Fried Rice. Just as Qantas knows 
all about Sin^pot^ and thi^ ptople'Who live there. Malays. Chinese. Ibans. Kadaaans. 
And more. Take a phrase book fpr each—>or take none* Either t^ay .you*ll make out. 
Qantas knows* Becatise Qa^^as goes to Singapore a wc^k. 

. Which is often. In any language. 

AUSTRAUAB mUND-VVOB^ 



QANTAS, with AIR INDIA dnd BO AC Qantas. comer Piccadilly and OM^ Bond Street. London W 1 Tel 01 629 9200 SQI8K 
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Are you making the scene in the world's fastest- 
growing economy and Asia’s most promising market? 

In less than one generation, Japan has sprinted 
from a trailing position to become a front runner 
among the major industrial nations—first in 
shipbuilding, motorcyClse and radios; second in 
automobiles, oil refining, television sets, cameras 
and watches; and third in steel, electric power and 
gross national product. 

Quite a record. But leading economists agree that 
this is only the beginning. 

Some of the most astute businessmen overseas 
are already firmly and prosperously established in 
Japan, and others with a keen sense of destiny are 
moving id rapidly. In scouting your stake in this 
dynamic economy, you will profit from the services 
of a first-class Japanese bank.. 

If you want to know more, ask Fuji—Japan's 
largest and most progressive commercial bank. 


! have you heard ^ 

£ D. Sassoon's are back in the 
L City- after 15 years 

\ no less... 55 y 



Indeed, we are. 


P.3> 'Hie West Coast.scene shows Fuji Bank wMi a 
New Representative Office, opened January 30th, 
in Los Angeles. 

It pay* to go with FUJI grow wHh FUJI 

BANK 

, C.P.O. Box 146, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus. London, E.C.2 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New Yor|j:, N.Y. 10005 
Dusieldorf Branch: Immermannstrosse 3-5, DUsseldorf , 

Calcutta Repreaentative Office: 17 Brahourne Road, Calqutta4 
Seoul Repret^ntative Office: Samsung Bldg., Ulchi-Ro. Ghung-Ku. Seoul 
Lot Angeles Representollve Office: Suite 1790, Crocker-Citlzens 
Plaza. Oil West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 


E. D; SASSOON BANKING CD. IIMITED, 

Main London Office, 

Wilichester House, 100 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

. Telephone: 01-5884595 
^ ' 01-588 4640 (Foreign Exchange) 

Telegrams: Sassigram London ^.C.2. Telex No. 885698 
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Australia: Mr Gorton's backlash 


Canberra 


Since he became prime minister a year 
ago, Mr John Gorton has become steadily 
more hostile to foreign investment, 
reversing the “open door” policy which 
has brought a rising tide of foreign money 
to Australia. Five years ago the total net 
apparent capita] inflow to Australia was 
$A495 million. In the current flnancial 
year the rate is over $Ai,ooo million, for 
the second year in succession, attracted 
by Australia's enormous boom in minerals 
and natural resources, and encouraged 
by the i$trength of the Australian dollar 
in a troubled world. Australia’s decision 
not to devalue with sterling in late 1967 
contributed substantially to the high status 
Australia now enjoys. 

Mr Gorton has lampooned the “open 
door” policy for which the department 
of the treasury, the late Mr Harold Holt 
(then treasurer). Sir Robert Menzies, and 
the current federal treasurer (Mr William 
McMahon), fought so hard and success¬ 
fully during the trauma over the Vernon 
committee report in 1965-66. In his 
speech to the Australia club in London 
almost exactly a month ago, Mr Gorton 
said: “Up until very recently it has 
seemed to me that the posture of Australia 
in seeking overseas capital has been the 
posture of a puppy lying on its back 
with all legs in the air and its stomach 
exposed saying * please, please, please give 
us capital, tickle my tummy—on any 
conditions 

Mr Gorton I« out to change 
all that. He has already personally inter¬ 
vened to save the tired Mutual Life and 
Citizens Assurance Company from a 



Qorton: boo to foro/onon ? 


takeover planned by a company now 
revealed to be the venerable Sun Alliance, 
long established in Australia. Subse¬ 
quently, following cries of pain from 
threatened Australian managements, he 
personally intervened to pressure the 
stock exchanges into allowing listed firms 
to change their articles to exclude the 
possibility of foreign takeover. Then last 
September ‘(as revealed in a confidential 
press briefing in December) he asked the 
treasury for new guidelines on oveneas 
investment. 

Mr Gorton has been publicly supported 
in all his criticisms of foreign investment 
by the treasurer, Mr McMahon, whose 
personal position in the cabinet is nov' 
very weak, with Sir Paul Hasluck becom¬ 
ing governor general and Mr Gorton pro¬ 
moting his supporters to top ministerial 
jobs. Mr Gorton's policies are much closer 
to those of the deputy prime minister, 
Mr McEwen, than to those of the trea¬ 
sury or the reserve bank, which have 
generally in the past included a very 
strong advocacy of an open door to foreign 
investment. So in the cabinet meeting, 
expected imminently, in which the neW 
guidelines on foreign investment will be 
discussed, Mr McMahon's position will be 
very weak, typifying the general decline 
of liberal economics and the rise of an 
aniti-competitive and rather crudely 
nationalistic policy. The most likely result 
of the meeting will be new fonnal rules 
to require cqufity participation by Austra¬ 
lians in foreign companies which seek to 
borrow fixed interest money in Australia. 
Strong disapproval is also likely to be 
expressed on foreign takeovers of 
Australian companies. 

The new policies have not been without 
their critics. The president of the 
associated chambers of commerce, Mr 
Bruce Macklin, said in January: “ It has 
become a matter of urgency that the 
federal government indicate the extent 
to which it proposes altering Australia's 
bng standing policy on foreign invest¬ 
ment. Unl«te this is done there will be 
uncertainty in the major capital exporting 
countries as to whether further moves are 
planned which will affect present and 
future investments in Australia.” More 
trenchmt criticism caioe from Mr Charles 


Couit, minister (or mdustrial development 
in the state govermnent of 
Apstralbi a'litate whose development, pro- 
'c^ing at roughly twice the pace of 
Australia as a whole, owes a groat debt 
to foreign investment. In a speoal state¬ 
ment issued on January 3(st Mr Court 
said: “It might be good political stuff 
to talk on high sounding nationalist terms, 
but if we do not want to go the same 
way as .some of the ill-advised and 
ill-administered developing countries in 
Africa and other similar areas, we want 
quickly to make up our minds whether 
overseas capital is to be welcomed and 
on what terms. This applies whether it 
be in the field of takeovers, portfolio 
investment or basic development.” 

Mr Gorton's policies have their attrac¬ 
tions. They apical to tired managements 
of Australian companies which do not 
relish competition, either from foreign 
companies establishing themselves or 
through takeovers. They also represent a 
decisive and wording switch from the 
liberalism of the Hlolt-Menzies years. 

Mgerian oil 

Back to prewar 
levels 


Nigeria’s oil production is creeping back 
to prewar levels. Latest figures out of 
Lagos suggest that Shell-BP, the largest 
concessionaire and producer, is currently 
shipping nearly 350,000 barrels a day 
from its terminal at Bonny, down channel 
from Port Harcourt, captured nine months 
ago by federal troops. This.is only 150,000 
ban els a day less than the all-time record 
of 500,000 achieved only a few weeks 
before the outbreak of war in July, 1967, 
when Shell-BP was forced to stop produc¬ 
ing entirely. 

Shell-BPs technicians got into Bonny, 
and then Port Harcourt, fairly soon after 
the Biafrans retreated, and by September 
last year had evacuated some 200,000 
tons stored in tanks undamaged by the 
fighting. Then came new production; 
the company found that, although it had 
to install temporary facilities in Bonny to 
circumvent a sabotaged pump, there was 
surprisingly little damage to the vital 
main pi^ine from Ughelli in the mid¬ 
west. And on top of that the firm's new 
£15 million mid-west pipeline, with an 
export terminal 14 miles offshore from 
the Ramos river, is well on schedule. 
Moorings for 200,000 ton tankers should 
be completed by June, when 375,000 
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Ugas: stepping on the ges again 

barrels a day should begin to flow. This 
figure will include some 150,000 barrels 
a day, now exported through Bonny, but 
before the year's end Shell-BP will con¬ 
servatively be producing 575,000 barrels 
a day. Add to this current Gulf produc¬ 
tion of 175,000 and a promised 50,000 
barrels from Mobil, and 800,000 barrels 
a day becomes {x>s$ible. Take into 
account the natural reticence of oil com¬ 
panies about production figures, and a 
million barrels a day (50 million tons a 
year compared to the pjefighting high of 
25 million toiv) could well be reached 
within the next year. 

Both the oil companies and the Nigerian 
government are curiously reticent about 
these dramatic possibilities. For the com¬ 
panies, the main advantages of Nigerian 
oil are iU low sulphur content and the 
fact that it is some 7,000 miles nearer to 
northern Europe than the present Middle 
East fields. For Nigeria, particularly just 
now with foreign exchange reserves drastic¬ 
ally depleted by the war, its main value is 
in the revenue it brings. Royalties are the 
major item, but overall the net contribu¬ 
tion to the Nigerian balance of payments 
from oil this year could well be over £60 
million—compared to a central bank 
estimate for 1966 of some £45 million. 
At ,a production level of i million barrels 
a day, Nigeria would stand to gain about 
£80 million. 

There will be no difficulty using it. 
Chief Awolowo, the finance commissioner, 
has said reconstruction of war damage 
will cost around £100 million, and in an 
address to the West African Committee in 
London last month he said the govern¬ 
ment would shortly announce details of 
a national reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment programme, involving public and 
private capital investment of £1,150 
million, over four years. More to the 
immediate point, perhaps, is that annual 
federal and state budgets are due in the 
next couple of months and the new states 
are already clamouring for the federal 
government to meet their current, let ajone 
their capital, deficits. 

Meanwhile the north-south pipe which 
joins the main pipeline from Ughelli at 
Rumuekpe is still mostly in Biafran hands. 


German economy 

Which touch of the 
tiller 7 

German businessmen must be even more 
muddled than British about the course 
of the economy during the next few 
months. They can choose between glooniy 
predictions (by the Ifo-lnstitute in 
Munich, an independent economic insti¬ 
tute), the prospect of moderate, stable 
growth (as predicted by Bonn) and a grave 
warning of inflation (as uttered by the 
Bundesbank very explicitly in its monthly 
report at the end of last week). 

Nobody disputes that the economy is 
running in high gear. Industrial produc¬ 
tion in the last quarter of 1968 was. 13.5 
per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period in 1967, industrial capacity being 
as fully utilised as at the peak of the last 
investment boom in 1964-65. The labour 
market shows signs of getting tight : in 
December there were three vacancies for 
every person unemployed (seasonally 
adjusted). Foreign labour has almost 
reached the pre-recession level, and, as 
the chart shows, the rise in the cost of 
living has been accelerating since last 
autumn. 

The disagreement is over how much 
the November border tax measures will 
ease the pressure on internal resources. 



The" Ifo-Ihstitiite, which has stuck its heck 
out slow¬ 

down, belieM >4hat« me tombihied effect 
of the. German, British and French meas¬ 
ures will cause a big slowdown in 
exports which will not be compensated by 
internal demand. Hence Ifo would like 
to see a bigger boost than the £200 mil¬ 
lion to £260 million Dr Schiller has 
announced in extra public spending. 

Dr Schiller, on the other hand, believes 
that for the time being he is doing enough 
to make'*upr for what he cpcpects to be a 
drop of around £505 mUlion in the trade 
surplus, given that the pattern of new 
orders already suggests a shift from export 
to internal demand. And he hopes that 
cheap imports, flooding the market as a 
result of the external measures, will pre¬ 
vent consumer prices from rising more 
than 2 per cenjt. 

But this is precisely what the Bundes¬ 
bank questions: Herr Blessing, unl^e 
Dr Einminger, the international liquidity 
expert at tlie bank, does not believe that 
the tax measures will take off all that 
much of the pressure on resources. He 
has warned in various speeches that he 
would not hesitate to clamp down on 
credit if prices are running away, and the 
Bundesbank’s latest monthly report seems 
to suggest that this point lias now been 
reached : it openly talks about the con¬ 
siderable threat to stability, pointing its 
finger directly towards Bonn as the cul¬ 
prit. It is well known that Herr Blessing 
would have preferred a revaluation of 
the deutschmark, which would have 
spared him resorting to monetary meas¬ 
ures, dnd he knows perfectly well that 
substantially higher interest rates will be 
the end to the capital exports Dr Schiller 
needs to avoid revaluation. Having 
stepped in too late to curb the boom in 
1966, this time he may tend to be over¬ 
cautious. 

Italy 

Your bill, sir 

Italy's 7d a. gallon petrol tax increase 
will pay for only a fraction of the mam¬ 
moth pension rises with which the govern¬ 
ment has bought off militant action among 
its working population : it will yield less 
than Li 00 billion (£65 million), 
whereas the settlement is expected to cost 
L500 btlUdn a year. Signor Colombo, the 
treasury; miniitfr, hop^ to finance the 
scheme Without reduOif^ Italians’ con- 
sumpticm possibilities, and he intends to 
reactivajM^ the internal economy after its 
recent' itagnation by issuings 'bonds and 
drawifig on 'the* social insurands reserve 
fund* B\it paying for the settlement will 
not: .be as easy as that. By lojib,. it will 
iW^fe about ti»500 billion^.* aild nat¬ 
ional'income wiu have to re^Ikter steady 
6 to Ujf^per cent annual increases. A high 
raid of capital investment will be|r hd^ed 
td ai^ieye'ihil. 

In fkcr Signor Colombo is alreSdy being 
attacked from all sides : left-wing unions 
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Inbr^Contintntal Dacca. 300 rooms. Completely air-conditioned. Inter*Continental Rawalpindi. 205 rooms, air-conditioned, of course 

Svimming pool. In the center of the city with excellent restaurants Situated near the center of the city, with superb facilities for dining, 

ard lounges serving continental cuisine and Pakistani favorites. snacking and entertaining. Lovely swimming pool on the terrace. 



IntvContin'entallahore. Centrally located.203air-conditioned rooms. ' liiler«ltontlneiitaf|Uirachl. 306 rooms, ail air-Godditioned. In th'ecenter' 
Reitaurant, coffee shop, cocktail lounge and supper club. There’s of the city next tb'the President's residence. Swimming'pool. Rooftop 
alsi an arcade of shops and swimming pool m garden setting. restaurant. Cocktail lounge. There's a chic supper clutjsand cate ' 


There are four great hotels in Pakistan 
and they’re all named lnter*Continental. 

If you’re going to Pakistan on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter • Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all four hoUls are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you're travelling on business, you’ll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available In 
each hotel - and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter*Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter-Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain local 
atmosphere. That’s what Inter-Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of modern 
efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter • Continental. 



INTERrCONTlNENTAL 

HOTEIS 

42 Distinctive Hotels Around the World 
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Availat^ through 

Midland Bank 
Finance 

Corporatian 

Negotiable 
Sterling 
Certificates 
of Deposit 

We are pleased to announce that 
we are issuing Sterling CDs for 
amounts of £50,000 and upwards, 
in multiples of £10,000 


To obtain details of rates and other relevant 
information, write or telephone Mr. A. W. Seale 

/At iMdtameBank 

Flmiice Cerporatloa 

•••••• 30 ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, LONDON. EC4 

Talephone 01 -626 9221 

1 



Financelectranics 



Infomtation is only as good as its soiree. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys 
how it operates and what resources i has. 

Most of the 177 branches of the Sumitono Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing systen. 

In a few years all branches will he. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly avulable 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strhes 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons wh/ 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo lank. 


SUMITOMO BANK 


Head jDffice: Osaka^ Japan 

177 tenches in key cities throughout Jiipan. London Banch: Bucklers- 
Ifuy House, 3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. Other Overseas 
, Brancte: New York, Hong Kong, ^CarachL AffilUted Bmks: The Sumi¬ 
tomo Bank of Callfomfa. San Francisco, Los Angeles, (renshaw, Sacra- 
Bicnto, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. BUico Sumtoim> Braaileiro, 
B.A«, Sao Paulo, Mercado. ^ 
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con^lam tb^ govemment is going to i^ake 
woiieirs pay for the m€reases/ 71 ieri&'^^^^ 
feail of a general rise in prices. In his 
lett^ :of cowiatulatioiis to the prime 
minist^,; Ptwlont Saragat warns thtit 
higher be in vain if the gov- 

enunent^^^^^^^^|e^t^^^ gurchas- 

word of 

lican party^;,^il%r a';|e|tier 

to the . pm^t ■' |ujki]a( ' “cfifette'. 

between tto the one hajeds 

and politick ^and; trade union forces on 
the olher. It iS ^heing aig^. that; all 
available futuiO'ttibn^ is now coinniiti^'' 
to pen8idns,claav^g nothing fof ^:thc solii*' 
tion of oth4^. problms to which ihe g^- 
ernment is pledged, such as universities, 
schools, health, regional administration 
and unemployment. Industry for its part 
criticises Colombo for stimulating internal 
demand by increasing pensions, instead 
of encouraging investment. Which gets 
us back to the question of how the pen¬ 
sions are going to be paid for. 

EEC _ 

Plus one or quits 

Brussels 

The proposals which the European com¬ 
mission has made to the Six for better 
co-ordination of economic and monetary 
policies have a last chance ring about 
them that carries conviction. In the words 
of M. Raymond Barre, the commissioner 
involved, whom no one could accuse of 
being a devotee of supranationalism: 
“The community cannot stop short at 
the point it has reached today.” The Six 
face a choice, according to M. Barre. 
Either their unity will dissolve (para¬ 
doxically, just as the community has 
become a tariff union and the advantages 
of a single big market are being revealed), 
or they must make national policies 
“converge.” The game is plus one or 
quits. M. Barre and his colleagues have 
gone ahead despite the markedly cool 
reception given to the ideas on closer ' 
co-operation they launched at the 
December session of the council of 
ministers. For the November crisis has 
left its residue, not only of strained 
relations but. also of restrictions—essen¬ 
tially French—on the movement of capital 
and goods. These are a step back from 



the hard-won achieyemeats , of the last 
ten y^s, and another crisis hstndlfd the 
more groitnd. 
is addng'is'.'for 
the to apjprove, by the 

autuili^^an automatic system of emer¬ 
gency sui^rt. ^ country in difficulties 
could cw (ii^r w^hiee-month period for 
reserves' to available from its 

partners (tinlcss' thii^ too were already 
reiving support) up to a ceiling to be 
ajgr^d.) probably the Bank for 

Inff^rtSi^i^j^tltlements in Basle, would 
M . Barre is not dream- 
^ iMeral 

; resttive-fyt*^ amounts-to is 

pu};tin|; jBie vague “ fhutual 

support commitments of the treaty. 

Secondly tbo commission would like to 
see the “ automatic aid develop, where 
needed, into longer-term support over 
three to five years, dependent, of course, 
on agreement by the' council. 

Monetary' support leads inevitably t/b 
co-ordination of economic policies. Here 
again the commission seeks essentially to 
beef up existing procedures. The main 
new element would be a meeting at 
which ministers Of finance and economics 
would be examined on their annual 
budgetary estimates, an operation at 
present • done only at official level. 
Through this mechanism the commission 
wants to edge the Six towards a more 
effective application of the principle' of 
prior consultation, particularly on short¬ 
term policies. 

Whether M. Barre can succeed in 
getting the Six- moving again towards 
closer co-ordination is an open, question. 
He ought to find an ally in the German 
economics minister. Dr Schiller, who in 
December was proclaiming that he could 
not accept any monetary obligations with¬ 
out better co-ordination of economic 
policies. Paris has been tactfully silent, 
and hardly has an interest in blocking a 
scheme of which France remains the most 
probable first beneficiary. Whether Rome 
and The Hague will play ball, in the 
present tense political atomsphere, no one 
can tell. 

European technology 

Another recipe but 
nothing cooking 

Last week in Bonn, Mr. Harold Wilson 
(promising another look at the airbus pro¬ 
ject) told the Germans that in future 
European companies should co-operate on 
an indusitry-to-'industry basis, frequently 
Without govenmient.suppott. 'Rvis would 
be a splendild idea were it not for the fact 
ibat It is often government opposition 
Whiefh prevents European companies from 
so co-operating. The publication yesterday 
of. Mr Christopher Layton's book, 
“ European Adya^ed Technology:—a pro¬ 
gramme for .;int^rationi”* is theemore 

timely. < _ , . ,. _ 

*Allen tnd'Un^n 40 s. 


, In aircraft, computers, ipa^oe and com- 
mux^dons, the Channd tixhnel, and 
nudear policy Mr Layton spells out why 
Europeans have failed to, cooperate, why 
this masters, ami What ihcoxlld be done 
about it. For example: ** In the airframe 
business, certain natural teams arf 
apparent: Sud and BAC Filtqn or Wey- 
bridge plus a West German group should 
produce a civil family of aircraft. i . BAG 
(Whaiton) and Dassault (when its present 
highly individualist chief retim) form the 
nudeus of an advanced military team." 
And so on. Of course it is one thing to 
say that such groups should get together 
and quite another to turn Mr Layton^ 
dreams into reality. The EEC commission 
is as yot able to cite only one prototype 
of a common market company, the Apa- 
Gevaert, Gennan-Belgian photographic 
firm. Mr Layton explains again and again 
how govemmehts have dragged their feet, 
giving into local pressures, rather than 
boosting Europeaniinn,. which, as M. 
Servan-Schreiber has argued, is an econo¬ 
mic necessity, not just a grand ideal. 

On the other hand, the real reason why 
links between Europran firms have been 
so few is that the. European companies 
have simply not wanted to get toother. 
Mergers, the frenetic talking point of 
British industry for years, are only now 
becoming more common on the continent, 
and anyway there is much to. be said, 
from the ^int of view of. Britain or 
France or Geimany, for linking with a 
technologically advanced American com¬ 
pany, instead of an inefficient European 
one. 

Japanese investment 

No gold among 
the dross 

Tokyo 

To nobody’s surprise the new list of 
155 more Japanese industries, in which 
foreign companies may now invest, was 
hardly one to galvanise American and 
European boardrooms into action. Virtu¬ 
ally every industry included was one 
where the Japanese were fimily established, 
if not actual world leaders (tyres, elec¬ 
tronic microscopes, fishfinders, music- 
boxes), or where foreigners could be 
expected to flounder (driving schools, 
amusement centres, soy sauce), or where 
foreign interests had already established 
joint or wholly owned companies (instant 
coffee, elevators, paper tissues), ^ssxbly 
there was gold among the dross, but At 
first sight it was not readily apparent. 

Although the Japanese proudly pointed 
out that over 200 of the nation's 600 
industries were now liberalised^ nobody 
paid much attention to this, and interest 
was exclusively centred on those industries 
which had been left out. The sectors, it 
appears, in which the Japanese feel them¬ 
selves to be at a disadvantage, and in 
which, presumably, foreign investors 
should be especially interesM, are cars, 
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cosmetia, sup^nark^tg and distributibfti 
petrocheiiiicais and sophisticated machine- 
tools. 

On car$| it emerged that the Japanese 
were nOt prepared to allow foreign capital 
in until the spring of 1972 at the earliest, 
and in fact probably not till 1973 
or 1974. By that distant date, it was 
hqj^d, the five companies outside the two- 
main groups (Toyo Kogyo, Honda, 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Isuzu and 
Suzuki) would have merged with one an¬ 
other or with Toyota or Nissan, and would 
thus be proof against the blandishments of 
foreign capital. Almost unnoticed under 
the sindkescreen'was a new edict banning 
any car-maker from tying-up with foreign 
capital in the meantime, and thus put¬ 
ting a four-year moratorium on the 
romance which Mitsubishi is reportetlly 
having with Fiat: Signor Agnelli’s bmther 
was here last week, Ohrysler’s interest in 
Toyo Kogyo is well known but apparently 
Toyo Kogyo broke things off at the end 
of last year. 

Do the new liberalisation measures in 
fact me^n anything at all ? It is hard 
not to be cynical when one realises that 
Japan, witli booming exports and the 
world\s thi^ largest gnp has so far only 
about £250 milfion of foreign investment 
(largely in oil), and that almost the only 
wholly foreign-owmed business of any 
consequence is Coca-Cola. Nevertheless, 
though the bureaucrats may be ultra- 
cautious, they are not insincere, and in 
Japan sincerity is an important quality. 
A.s one MITI official disarmingly 
explained, if they had been insincere they 
would have included double the number 
of iteiiis and then made them impo$.sibly 
hard to proc'ess. And whatever the 
bureaucrats may be, Japanese big business, 
which ultimately calls the tune, has 
taken a very strong stand in support of 
capital lil)eralisation under the leadership 
of the Federation of Economic Organisa¬ 
tions (Keidanren). 'Fherc is of course no 
altruism here, merely a realisation that 
if Japan wants pulp-mills in Alaska and 
a share of Canada’s and Australia’s 
minerals, .she will have to allow foreign 
capital a share of her industry. 

Finally it should be point^ out that 
investment applications need not neces¬ 
sarily aw'ait the appearance of “ automatic 
approval ” lists. After all, although 
aluminium is not on the list, Alcan owns 
half of one of Japan's l>iggest aluminium 
companies, which is typical of Alcan’s 
skill at playing politics. In the words of 
the ^anie MITI official discussing Britain’s 
small share of foreign investment in 
Japan—“ You British give up too easily." 
Even in Japan rules can be broken. 

Atlantic ships 

Never in winter 


Reports have been circulating that either 
the France or the United States, the two 
most comparable ships to Canard’s Q£2, 


The France: no bidders, ho sellers. 

are to be taken off the Atlantic run, and 
last week a story that the France was to 
be sold gave rise to renewed comment 
that things looked black for the Cunard. 
If die France couldn’t pay, so ran the 
argument, prospects were dim for the 
British ship. In fact the France has been 
running at 75 per cent occupancy on 
average for the last six years, and only 
fractionally less in the past 12 months, 
if anything. Its owners were quick to deny 
the reports of a sale. Even if there is 
something behind them, it hardly means 
the QEs is doomed, though its viability is 
far fiom guaranteed. For one thing, the 
France, the United States and the QE2 
will \ye the only liners crossing the Atlantic 
in five days, and if one of them drops out, 
tliere will be more trade for the other 
two. Of the 5 million people who cross 
the Atlantic every year, 500,000 go by 
.sea, and Cunard only needs 50,000 of 
those to make the ship pay during the 
.summer months on the Atlantic. But the 
other point is that Cunard is essentially 
no longer in the passenger transport 
busines.s ; it is in the package holiday 
trade, at the expensive end. I'he QE2 is 
the first ship of its kind to be designed 
specifically with this in mind, instead of 
being an Atlantic ship that had to go 
cruising, like the United States, the 
France, and the two older Queens. 

Already it is difficult, and often impos¬ 
sible to gel to New York by sea in the 
winter, unless you can find a cruise ship 
returning from a refit. The liner companies 
simply admit it is more comfortable by air 
at that time of year, and even working 
your passage on a cargo boat is ruled out 
nowadays, as the unions won’t allow it. 

South Africa 

War of nerves 


I'he visit of Dr Diederichs, the South 
African finance minister, to western 
Europe looks like turning out the p.seudo- 
event of the year .so far. Most people, 
including The Economi^^ assumed he was 
scouting around for much needed foreign 
currency, as 4he gold piled up in South 


African coffers. And the news that he 
had organised loans on the German and 
Swiss capital markets seemed to support 
this, A new hare, powerfully presented by 
the French newspaper, Le Monde, this 
week, suggested he was on the point of 
obtaining the agreement of some of the 
major central banks to start selling gold 
officially again. This, of course, would 
have meant the end of the central bank 
agreement reached last March in Wash¬ 
ington not to accept any newly n\ined 
gold. 

In fact this particular hare continues to 
look a non-starter. Neither (remiany nor 
Holland, who were meant to be the main 
protagonists in the plot, are particularly 
in need of increasing the gold portion of 
their reserves. And if they had been, it 
was equally unlikely that they would have 
acted without the agreement of their main 
colleagues, and above all the United 
States. In the event the Bundesbank has 
i.ssued a strong denial. Obviously in the 
long run South Africa needs to be able 
to sell its gold, and not only to the free 
market. Equally obviously the central 
banks will continue to argue about how 
this can he done without disturbing the 
existing two tier gold system. Until they 
have found a formula, the intermittent 
war of nerves, which gives rise to these 
kinds of hares, will continue. Back in South 
Africa, meanwhile, Dr Diederichs has been 
hotly denying his need to raise foreign 
loans. All he was doing, he affirmed 
ingenuously, was keeping South Africa’s 
name before Europe’s capital markets. So 
much for the view that he needs to relax 
exchange controls—and the foreign loans 
to finance this—in order to mop up South 
Africa’s high level of internal liquidity. 
But the evidence is still that this is just 
what he may need to do, given his strategy 
of selling as little gold as possible on the 
free market to maintain its high premium 
over the official $35 an ounce. Either that 
or produce a fairly harsh budget. 


(direction. It was rtated in a note “ Anti¬ 
dumping : Subsidy in the Wash *' 
(January. 25th) that Hoover Ltd is 
controlled by Electrical and Musical 
Industries. This is not so. 
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^Even if you don’t use 
our planes, 
please use our people 



More than 18,000 people In 56 countries around the world work for 
Lufthansa. 

What can they do for you? 

They've got a lot of experience helping a lot of other travelers. With a 
lot of pressing problems. 

One was a lady who—10 days after the loss — askSd Lufthansa to find 
the camera she’d mislaid In a New York cab. 

Then there were the Japanese businessmen, lost in Cairo, who got 
their bearings from Lufthansa. Naturally. In Japanese. 

Still another was the'man who flew into Johannesburg with a tooth that 
was killing him. (We got him a temporary filling from the best dentist in 
town.) 

None of these people, in fact, was a Lufthansa passenger. 

None of them had to be. 

But we think that they might be Lufthansa passengers now. 


Lufthansa 
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Algeria: a giant oil rig 
will move across the 
desert like a camel 

Mounted on six trailers, this 
huge OlLWELL drilling rig is de¬ 
signed to move across desert 
sands. It is the most advanced 
technique for moving oil rigs 
across a desert. 

Contracted through United 
States Steel International (New 
York), Inc., assembled in Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, by Joe Stine, Inc., in 
consultation with the OIlwell 
Division of United States Steel, 
the drilling rig belongs to Son- 
atrach, the Algerian government 
oil company. Sonatrach will 
move deep into the Algerian 
desert with the mobile rig and 
drill to 20 , 000 -foot (7000 M) 
depths. 

Three other truck-transport- 
able OiLWBLL drilling rigs have 
been assembled for Sonatrach. 
All four rigs rate among the larg¬ 
est land rigs in the world in drill¬ 
ing capacity. 

OlLWELL is known throughout 
the world for its dependable 
drilling and pumping equipment 
that has contributed to the devel¬ 
opment of oil and gas resources. 
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Puerto Rico: huge 
steel towers help 
produce chemicals 
for plastic industry 

These two mammoth steel 
towers are a part of Phillips 
Puerto Rico C^re, Inc.’s new 
ortho-xylene plant in Guayama, 
Puerto Rico. Each tower weighs 
295,166pounds (133,884kilos), is 
18 feet (5.49 M) in diameter and 
174 feet (53.04 M) tall. Supplied 
by LJnited States Steel Interna¬ 
tional (New York), Inc., the 
towers were fabricated and as¬ 
sembled in Orange, Texas, 
loaded on a barge, and towed 
some 1300 miles (2,100 km) to 
Guayama. The huge complex 
will produce intermediate chem¬ 
icals used in plastics, synthetic 
fibers, and other products. 

The linked States Steel Inter¬ 
national companies have been 
involved in many different types 
of steel fabrication. From the 
very planning stage of any proj¬ 
ect, we search for ways to help 
you to save money with steel. 


USA: largest steel 
sheet odls In 
the world 

This new 84-inch (213.4 cm) 
hot strip mill stretches over a 
half a mile (.8047 km) and has 
been designed to roll weld-free 
coils as heavy as 47 tons (42.64 
M.T.)—the world’s biggest. That 
is enough steel in one coil to 
make 37 American automobiles. 
The mill is as sophisticated as it 
is immense. In addition to three 
giant control centers manned by 
some of the most experienced 
men in the steel business, elec¬ 
tronic controls keep a constant 
check on dimensions and quality. 
The pacesetting new mill in 
Gary, Indiana, is another exam¬ 
ple of U. S. Steel’s philosophy 
that quality is every bit as impor¬ 
tant as quantity. 



Everything from one source. United States Steel 

International companies offer you the widest range of steels and the 
widest range of services .. . from oil field equipment to chemicals 
to steel fabrication, erection, and shipping service. You can also get 
research and technical help that may enable you to improve your 
products. Gall us in London or New York, or contact any of our 
Commercial Representatives throughout the world. USS and 
OlLWBLL are registered trademarks. 

United States Steel International* 

^United Stotoa SImI IntemallMMl (Nnw Ywfc), ine. 

f-w YMS-Ioq Chunh at. Nmi York. N. Y., U.8X IdOOS 
; LoiMlaa-QlM Houts, Stss Pises. Lenden 8.W. 1. Engisnd 

*Unitad SMoa Stotl Intomational. Lid. 

100ClHliiellSt.N«.Yerfc.N.Y„U.SJt 10008 
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This new series of 28-page illustrated booklets 
looks at some of the challenging problems in the 
world today, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. 


Gomniunications 

henextrevolulion 



TIm backoraond to tht conflict, how 
tho US como to bo to inoxtricobly 
hwolvad ond whot tach thfo cloimi it 
is fighting far. 


BLACK IN A 
WHITE WORLD 


Since tho war Europo hat boon 
doininatad by tho US and the USSR. 
How it tho old pattam. tat by tho cold 
war, changing 7 What part doas, or 
can. Britain play in tha now Europa 7 


What ara tho pothiont of tho North 
Anwrican negro, tho Coninionwoaith 
immigrant in Britain, tha Dutch East 
Indian 7 What rola do govaromantt 
play in tacuring aquality7 





5 ^ 

P' . 

in t 

Il>i 

:\1 'll 

Mm Tn-tung it thu Miy commnnitt 
hadar avar to havo purpoaoly 


n'TTT-i "T" fn 


What technical davalopments 
can ba expected next, and what are 
the legal, social, political and 
business factors involved? 


Rates, postage includod - Inland and aurffaca mail 3/* oach. Airmail US 60c. rest of world 
6/- oach. Bulk ardors ovor 60 of any ono booklet 2/- each oxcluding freight charges 


The background to the weakness of 
the £ at the old rate, why successive 
governments failed to correct this 
weakness and what has to be dona. 


Order aew - pleaee send mo 

VICTNAM 

EUROPE 

DEVALUATION 

COMMUNICATIONi 

RACEREUTIONS 

CHINA 


ROAORAFEn 
TRADE UNIONS 
FORECASTING 
ENERGY (Feb.) 
TAXATION 
COMIIUNISII 
MIDDLE EASTKFeb.) 
and the nest 8 beekleiB 


destroyed the communist party he 
created, even at the risk of civil war. 
Why did he do it? And what are his 
chances of restoring order to 
strife-tom China? 


^ cheeue/poatal order oncloaed for (ploeao oncloao paymoiii 

The E e aa emift Marfcstifig Dapartmeiit 

26 St. James's Straot London. 8.W.I. Tolopkono: 0M30 5166 Tolmc 24344 
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What did they want from ICI ? 


Imperial Chemical Industries' results for 
1968 show profits before tax up by a half, 
from £ioi mn to £13^^ mn, 7'he final 
quarter’s out-turn is right in line with the 
other three-quarters, as the table shows. 
And the dividend is increased by the full 
amount permitted. Yet the market, which 
had been awaiting the results as a test 
that would decide whether the recent slide 
in share prices would be halted or would 
continue, found them distasteful. ICI’s 
own share price had been dithering up and 
down for a few days ahead of the 
announcement, and on I'hursday morning 
was 69s, against the peak of 74s 6d. It 
slipped a l)it in the morning and then 
dropped on the results to 64s, before 
recovering to 65s qd. 

What was the market expecting? It is 
obviously tough at the top, being the 
centre of market attention. All kinds of 
things are required of one. That ICI 
should make £38 mn in its fourth quarter, 
against £39 mn in the third is surely good 
enough. It was always on the cards that 
the group would have been feeling the 
effects of the credit squeeze by the closing 
montlis of the year, and the whole second 
half has been good, when one remembers 
that devaluation has quite substantially 
increa.sed the prices of many of Id’s raw 
materials. 

In fact some investors may have been 
expecting a repetition of last year’s 
pattern, when the fourth quarter was way 
ahead of the third, and it takes some of 
the gilt off to read that about half the 26% 


increase in sales was due to the inclusion 
of some new subsidiaries and the appli¬ 
cation of post devaluation exchange rates 
to the sales of some old ones. But the 
revival in the textile industry and the 
bonus from the latter plants coming on 
stream, which also helped profit.s, are of 
more permanent benefit, llic disapjioint- 
ment probably stemmed just from un¬ 
real i,stic hopes. Rumours were going 
around that the year’s profits luiglit even 
be £165 mn, demanding an awful lot 
from the fourth quarter. 

At this price, ICI shares are selling for 
17^ times earnings. Recent announcements 
.suggest that the company may be entering 
another phase of heavy investment, of 
tlie kind that kept the price depressed a 
couple of years ago, because it .seemed to 
be all going out and nothing coming in. 
riiis time round there will be earnings 
from this past investment partly to 
compensate for the high rate of spending. 
Another growth year like 1968 may not 
be seen again, when detuand recovered 
just as the new plant came on stream, 
but the outlook for ICI is better than the 
stock market’s rating indicate.s, unless it is 
the rest of the market that is out of step. 

Market reaction suggested this might be 
so, Wedne.sday’s rally proved short-lived, 
and JCI’s results brought other leaders 
down. By late afternwin, the Finafuial 
Times industrial ordinary index was down 
by 7.2 to 472. It is apparently headed for 
lovycr levels, but in the longer term these 
prices will look reasonable. 


ICI profits; way out in new ground 


Quarter to 
Mar. 1967 
June 1967 
Sept. 1967 
Dec. 1967 

£ mn 
23 

28 

28 

Quarter to 
Mar. 1968 
June 1968 
Sept. 1968 
Dec. 1968 

£ mn 

37 
39 
39 

38 


Sales 

Pre-tax 

profits 

Margin 

Year 

£ mn 

£ mn 


1964 

720 

108 

1B.0 

1965 

816 

101 

12.4 

1966 

885 

86 

9.7 

1967 

979 

101 

10.3 

1968 

1,237 

163 

12.4 


Wcf.ll Street 

Getting seasick 

New York 

The upward creep of .American stock 
prices fmm their earU-JanuaiT kjw.s ended 
with a bang this week. At the end of 
last week, the Dow-Joiics industrial 
..average wa.s at peak levels for 1969. On 
Monday it abruptly plunged 14.23—with 
no. major news to account for the drop. 
Selling continued on Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday, but with less intensitv, falling just 
over 10 points in tlie tw<^ days and 
carrying the index down tr) 927.39' 

About the only surprising thing about 
the drop, really, was that it occurred all 
^at once. Brokers had been warning for 
weeks that gathering uncertainties would 
make a price advance difficult to sustain 
for any length of time. The foremost of 
these uncertainties is how deeply Federal 
tax and credit policy will oite into 
industr>’s prosperity, and whether corpor¬ 
ate profits can continue rising in a climate 
of credit restraints, proliahle economic 
slowdown and possible slowing of infla¬ 
tion. A growing numlwr of market 
analysts arc advising investors that they 
quite likely cannot. 

'Fhis thinking was crystallised hy a 
report from President Nixon’s economic 
advi.sers over the weekend, forecasting 
continuation of the 10% income-tax sur¬ 
charge throughout 1969 and casting doubt 
on tire hope of President Johnson’s 
advisers that credit |X)licy could become 
less restrictive in the second half of this 
year. Beyond that, there is the continuing 
failure of Vietnam peace talks to make 
any visible progress, inenacir.g noi.ses out 
of thje Middle East, the calling off of 
Anierican-Chinese talks before they ever 
got started, and any number of other 
things for worriers to fix on. 

With all that, it is noteworthy that the 
decline has \yeen accompanied hy an 
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actual shrinkage of trading volume below 
the daily average of million shares 
on the New York stock exchange so far 
this year—indicating that the drop resulted 
more from lack of buying than from great 
selling pressure. And also that ift continues 
a pattern of gradual advances punctuated 
by sharp drops that cancel each other 
out, leaving prices in the end little 
changed. The Dow-Joncs industrials have 
now suffered a 30-point drop in three days 
in January, and a 24-point drop in three 
(kys in February—and nevertheless held 
since January i. in a very narrow range 
of 921 to 951. Brokers look for a ** test *’ 
of the 92t low before long. And arc by 
no means sure the average will pass. 

But even if prices drop lower for a 
while, the general expectation is for an 
indefinite continuation of choppy market 
action—up and down swings that keep 
returning the averages to the point from 
which they started, or something close to 
it. While the uncertainties seem likely to 
prevent any sustained climb, they do not 
appear quite worrying enough to produce 
a long, sweeping drop either. WiA the 
inevitable qualification, of course: major 
progress towards peace in Vietnam, or 
a suffocating credits squeeze, or any of 
several other bits of news not now in 
sight, but conceivable, could change the 
picture overnight. 

Mewmariy Hender _ 

Opening the throttle 


Newman, Hender's rejection of the three- 
for-one share exchange bid by Serck 
is also a criticism of the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation, which gave 
its approval to the bid. The IRC 
expressed its welcome for a merger of the 
two companies as an important step in 
the restructuring of the valve industry. 
Newman, Hender indignantly asserts that, 
whereas it is itself fully in the valve 
industry, Serck has probably not more 
than 30% of its sales in valves, and most 
of that in one kind, in which Serck would 
have a monopoly if it got Newman, 
Hender. But the two are important sup¬ 
pliers to the oil industry. The lx»ard also 
casts doubt on the IRC’s qualifications to 
make such decisions, after a visit of less 
than one day to only one of its factories. 

So much for the industrial grounds. 
What will interest shareholders more is 
the profit and dividend forecast, backed 
up by the company’s financial advisers, 
R.obert Fleming. Newman will apparently 
say goodbye to its staid record of recent 
years once its major reconstruction, now 
nearing completion, takes effect. For the 
present year, ending in March, profits 
before tax will be up from £485,000 to 
£502,000, but in 1969-70, the l^ard fore¬ 
sees £794,000. And this seems soundly 
enough based, as it is only the same 
annual rate as profits are running ^t in 
the present half-year, a smart recovery 
from the first half of 1968-69, when they 


were wof^se than halved. And out of this 
bigger profit, the ditectors plan to increase 
the divicisnd from )r6J% to 22^%, thanks 
to the ^ dispensation under <ltvideiid 
restraint for companies fighting off a 
bid. These figures make the Serck bid 
equal to 16 times prospective earnings, 
with Serck shares at 15s 4jd. And 
whereas Newman appeared to be getting 
rather more of the combined equity than 
its contribution to profits warranted, it 
now seems vj be offered 23% of the 
combined^ capitel for. 32% of earnings, put 
this is on the histbrical profits for Seirck, 
which has only said its 1968-69 profits 
will exceed the reduced figure for the 
year to last September. If Serck can 
return to 1966-67 profits, Newman’s con¬ 
tribution to earnmgs,...will. be down to 
24%. The chances of Serck’s recovering 
that far in the near future should be an 
important part of the next Serck state¬ 
ment. 

But further prospects for Newman also 
appear good. The main hopes centre 
around equipment for oilfields. Newman 
has long made “ Christmas trees,” the 
branching pipework that goes on top of 
a well. Now it has gone into the supply 
of complete well-head fixtures. It won a 
contract for the Esso-Brbkeh Hill 
Proprietary field in the Bass Strait, 
Australia, against 40 tenders, and has had 
acceptance in Canada. Now it has tenders 
in for £4 mn worth of business in Russia, 
at realistic prices. The board sees a real 
breakthrough in this field putting its 
latest forecast completely in the shade, 
ami reckons the chances are 50-50 or a 
bit better. And technological progress is 
going satisfactorily in other directions. 
The company hopes to perfect the butter¬ 
fly valve, which if it can be made 
sufficiently fluid-tight will save a lot of 
money for users. And it is already a world 
leader in bellows seal valve.s, which cannot 
leak, and are therefore excellent for 
dangerous substances, as in nuclear pro¬ 
cesses, and for valuable fluids. 

The questions now are whether Serck 
will raise its bid and whether another 
bidder can be found. The Newman board 
is averse to being taken over by Serck 
at any price, but there must be a price— 


say four for one—at which Fleming would 
have to goihi out that die interests of 
shareholders V would be best ustyM by 
acceptance. There are several other valve 
manufacturers that Newman would be 
happier with, even as the junior partner, 
and it has been talking around, though it 
would have liked a couple of years to 
improve its rating. George Kent should 
be a suitable partner. With its strength 
in controls and Newman’s in valves, the 
two together could offer a comprehensive 
range in fluid control. A merger with 
Pegler-HRttersley would give some scope 
for rationalisation, and Newman does take 
some work from a Pegler subsidiary when 
it is overloaded. Or even with Saunders 
Valve, which dominates the diaphragm 
valve market, there would at least be 
room for rationalisation in marketing. 
Now that the share price of 49s fid has 
been more than backed up by the profit 
forecast, shareholders have nothing to lose 
by awaiting developments. 

Staveley Industries 

Preparing for the 
next boom 


Some commentators are already tipping 
a brighter outlook for machine tools. It 
isn't a difficult prophecy to make, since 
few groups could be as depressed as 
machine tools, and since the startlingly 
depressing figures from B. ElUott and 
Staveley Industries, for example, will 
have put the market in a bear mood. 
Any advance therefore will look the more 
impressive because it is from a small base. 

The £300,000 loss reported in the first 
half figures for the machine tools division 
of B. Elliott, generally considered one of 
the better managed companies in the 
industry, induced considerable nervous¬ 
ness in Staveley shareholders. And sure 
enough, the figures were poor. Before tax 
profits were down froni £2 mn to 
£536,000 on sales maintained at £46 mn. 
As a result, the dividend, which had been 
passed at the half year, was cut to 1%. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

A rally, in aquitiat waa 
“ ravaraad. “ 
brought 


Indices * 


1968-99 


soon 


ICria 


Feb 

19 


London 660.9 
New York 926.1 
France 73.1 
Qeimany 120.6 
Holiandf 127.1 
Italy 61.7 

Ctnado 193.6 
BelQium 96.1 
Auatratia 621.1 
Oweden 342.1 
Japan ^U19.4 


NEW YORK 

Buyara diaappaared in 
tha faea of a continuing 
JI0% surtax. 

ITALY 

SIgnf of bitaraat In 
aharaa. , 

•Stock prices end yields on pegee 106 end 106. 

Tha Eddiiomiat unit tniat Indicator Fabric IR 18F.2S (Fabriiafy 11.188^), 
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A 
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t 
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- 1.3 
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84.3 

- 1.6 

+ 0.7 
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+ 2.0 
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346.4 
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+36.6 
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WeVe revalued the 
d3 mlion quid bil! 



Meet the 7D mBon quid bM 


Early in 1968 Associated Engineering minted the 
sixty-three million quid bit... the currency of a British 
engineering group of 37 companies, 26,000 employees and 
£63 million sales. 

During a year when de^valuation was the fashion we 
upped our sales by some £7 million the seventy million 
quid bit is our new currency... the hardest in international 
engineering. And we mean **internationar*. During 1968 we 
marked up direct and indirect exports worth over ^5 million 
- an increase of some million o\cr the previous year. 

Our position as the World's largest manufacturer of 
precision engine components is backed by a research and 
development programme currently running at nearly 
miUnm a >car and we sell not only to the automotive 


industry (where we have Tong been acknowledged leaders) but 
in many other challenging fields of engineering - aerospace, 
powder metallurgy, N.C. machine tooling to mention only a 
few. 

This is the way Associated Engineering have built 
success - by producing better and more products for wider 
and bigger markets. 

During 1969, in addition to an anticipated increase in 
existing Group sales we shall benefit by a further million 

resulting from the acquisition of Edmunds Walker—newest 
member of the Associated Engineering Group... so 1970 
will surely see another revaluation. 

6 Associated Engineering 


I Division Ths Glacier Metal Co Ltd AE Elactronica Ltd. Crow. Hamilton 6 Ca Ltd. GIM Lid (Tha Gtaciar InatituM of Managamant), Univaraal MaialHc 
PaekingCo Ltd.Balgium Glacier Metal Bruatela S A □ Olaaal Insina Compononts OMaion Wallworthy Ltd Specialloid Ltd Powder Couplinga Ltd nOanaral 
01 vision Brico Engineering Ltd Brico Metala Ltd .Sntiah Aaro Componenti lid. Cavantry Radiator b Prasawork Co Ltd. High Praciaion Equipment Ltd G 
Intsmatlonal Olvlalon United Kingdom AuociatedEngineering (Export Sarvic^a) Ltd. Franco SociitdE Oomolin. $oc Fr du Piston Borgo, Italy Sp.A Piatona 
AE Borgo. South Africa Aasociatad Engmaaring (S A} Ltd. Associattd Enginaarmg Oiatnbutora Ltd. Asaociaiad Engineering Manufacturing Ltd meorporating Gta 
Bearings (Pry) Ltd, Lauf Lumanita (Pty) Ltd Silverten Engineering Ltd, Plua a world wide network of Licanaaaa U Markotlog D Distributing Companloa 
A E Auto Parts Ltd. Asaociated Engineering (Salas) Ltd. Oualloys Ltd. Edmunds Walker Er Co Ltd. Welivrorthy Sarvicae Ltd Canada Lansair Ltd. Sw^an 
AE Scandinavia AB Auto* Produota AB U Batrol Cngina Componanta Olvlalon Hapworth b Grandaga Ltd (including HOG Turbine Components Division ^ 
Yaadon) Aeroplane 0 Motor Aluminium Castings Ltd AE (Metals )Ltd G Qreup Sorvleos Group Research fr Davelopmani Centre Cawston House Rugby 
AE Group MMlpnasi.td, Q WgaS OfflfO AMOwated Enginearing Ltd., Inca Houm, BO Kenilworth Road, Leamington Spa. Warwickshire 
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HATIONAL AND BRINDUYS BANK 

Extracts from Statement by the Chairman, 1 
The Rt Hon. lord Aldington, P.C., K.C.M.G, C.6.E., D.S.O.j 

for the year ended 31st December, 1968 . 


I am writing this Statement about our progress in the 
past year a few weeks before—subject to appropnate 
shareholders consent—Ottoman Bank branches join us and 
a month and a half before—subject to Court approval and 
your consent—our proposed Capital reconstruction is 
completed by the very welcome support from our new 
U S partner First National City Bank, and the equally 
welcome additional support of Lloyds Bank 

The year 1968 saw every bit as much progress as 
earlier years and firm foundations have been laid for much 
greater strength in the future 21 new branches end sub¬ 
branches were opened The Merchant Banking Division m 
India began operating in the late autumn Advisory Boards 
became effective in India, Pakistan, Kenya and Uganda. A 
new subsidiary, Grindlay Brandts SA, was established in 
Geneva A representative office was started in Birmingham. 
President Kenyatta formally opened our new IC L 1901 
computer centre in Nairobi, and the installation of a similar 
computer in Karachi is nearing completion 

In Consolidated Balance Sheet terms the year 1968*s 
progress is shown by an increase m deposits wo estimate 
to be of above £50m or 127o and an increase in Advances 
of about C30m or 157o 

In terms of Consolidated Profit our estimate for 1968 
compared with £1 390 000 for 1967 is a figure of £1,502,000 
after making the normal deductions 


Distnbiition of Net Profits 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Asia 

53% 

39% 

30% 

31% 

Africa 

12% 

17% 

11% 

13% 

London including 

subsidiaries 35% 

44% 

59% 

56% 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


Dividends 

The Directors have decided to recommend to you that 
the total dividend for 1968 should be 1397257» as compared 
with 131% last year They are in no doubt that it is right 
to increase the rate of dividend As part of the Prices 
and Incomes policy we are however asked to keep down 
increases m dividend to 3^% maximum We see no Justifi¬ 
cation for going below the maximum and hence this extra¬ 
ordinary figure of 13 9725Vo As I explained to you last 
year we have taken steps more nearly to equalise dividend 
payments between the spring and autumn The First Interim 
payment early in April 1968 was 51 the Second Interim 
of S^Vo was paid in the autumn and your Directors have 
now decided to pay the balance, that is 3 4725Vo on 7th 
March this year 

At the same time we have decided to pay a First Interim 
Dividend of 3Vo for 1969—in accordance with the practice 
followed in the last three years It is our present intention 
that a second interim dividend should be peid later m the 
year from National and Grindlays Bank to its shareholders, 
who will then be National and Grrndlays Holdings Limited 
and FNCB Thereupon National and Grindlays Holdings 
will pay a first interim dividend to its shareholders (the 
former shareholders of National and Grindlays Bank), it 
seems likely that this dividend payment will be at approxi¬ 
mately the same rate as the second interim dividend paid 
to you in September, 1968, namely 5iVe 

Branch Coverage 

We now have 242 branches and sub-branches overseas 
(The new branches opened last year included 2 in India 


7 in Kenya, 4 in Uganda and 3 in Zamb a ) We hope that 
on Ist March this total will be mcreasw by 52 branches 
from the Ottoman Bank This will give a( new total of 294 
branches and sub-branches In 1957 when I first joined the 
Board of the National Bank of India thp total number of 
branches and sub-branches of the N B I and of Grindlays 
which was then a wholly-owned subsidiary was 87 Such 
a large increase in the number of branches for which we 
are responsible must involve significant changes in organise 
tion as which, indeed, have taken place in the past twelve 
years, coupled with an important amount of devolution of 
responsibility and power of decision This process will 
continue, probably accelerated, in the neiar future Modem 
communications, coupled with the management training 
systems which have been in practice now for some time will 
ensure co-ordination of methods and policyl 

Staff and Training 

The total staff and management of tihe Bank is now 
considerably over 10,000 men and womein Of these there 
are 383 officers overseas It has been our policy for some 
years past to recruit and tram as banking officers suitable 
citizens of each country in which we operate, they are 
required to have high educational qualifications Out of the 
Bank's total complement of banking officers overseas 246 
are of British nationality, and the remaining 137 are citizens 
of an Asian, African or Arab country, the latter number 
IS increasing rapidly At present we have m London 36 non- 
British and 4 British officer trainees I am satisfied that our 
management is taking every possible sensible step to in¬ 
crease in each territory the number of officers who are 
Nationals of that territory, in due course they will manage 
important branches there The wishes of the governments 
in these countries that we should reduce our branches 
dependence on British bankers will be met indeed this is 
very much in our own interest But the degree of responsibi 
lity carried by branch managers, not only of large branches— 
often long distances from the principal branch in their 
country and thousands of miles from Head Office in London 
—IS such that any banker of any nationality must have had 
some years experience before taking charge of a branch 
It IS this fact of banking life which regulates the speed of 
progress—a point which I am glad to say is being increas¬ 
ingly understood I have found, too, during the past year 
wider recognition that each of the couijitries where we 
bank gams from having men from BritaiO who learn and 
practise their banking there and can in our international 
banking service interpret the better the financial needs of 
developing countries 

Condueion 

A new Headquarters, new Capital, new banking partners, 
a wider spread of operations in new countries and new 
types of business all have come together in what will be 
an eventful year for the Bank For our success m 1968 as 
for our success in earlier years, we must rightly thank all 
who work m the Bank s service These thanks I give them 
on your behalf and I couple with those thanks our good 
wishes to them and an expression of our confidence in 
the future 


The full Statement may be obtained from the Bank*s Head 
Office at 26 Bishops gate, London, EC2 or from the nearest 
Branch 


( 
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DROUND DOWM 



The dramatic effect of this decline in 
profits, however, is seen on comparison 
with the half year profit of £744,000 
(against £i.i mn in the previous year). 
The second half therefore showed a loss 
of £208,000, and this despite the fact that 
the chemical, electrical and foundries and 
abrasives divisions “ maintained their 
profits well in 1967-68.” Machine tool 
losses in the second half must therefore 
have been massive, though for the year 
as a whole the division appears to have 
just covered itself. Non-machine tools 
prohts totalled £1.6 mn last year, almost 
exactly the same as the total profit for the 
group (including machine tools) this year. 
This would indicate a £683,000 fall in the 
profit contribution from machine tools. 

To a certain extent, the losses rejwrted 
by both Staveley and Elliott are attributed 
to expensive reorganisation and retooling 
programmes. Elliott, for example, has 
developed a completely new range of 
machine tools, and Staveley has 
“ embarked on the most extensive pro¬ 
gramme of reorganisation and rationalisa¬ 
tion ever attempted in the machine tools 
industry and also upon ambitious pro¬ 
grammes in the other three divisions.” 
The effects of these moves should be 
reflected in the 1969-70 accounts. 
Another factor which should similarly 
benefit the company in the long term is 
the Ministry of Technology’s support for 
building for stock. When the economy 
is on the upturn, machine tool companies 
which have had to reduce capacity during 
the down cycle find it difficult to meet the 
demand placed on their resources. The 
building for stock sclieme enables the 
companies to maintain production during 
a slump and to meet demand during 
recovery. Staveley is manufacturing for a 
target stock of £1.5 mn of which 
£^0,000 has been underwritten by 
•Mintech. Currently £1 mn of stocks are 
on the books. 

On the export side, about a fifth of the 
company’s business was done in the 
United States and Canada, and plans 
were being built around the Lapointe 
company acquired in 1967. A significant 
fall of overseas taxation from £224^000 
to £89,000 however, indicates that the 
troubles being experienced by the 
Canadian subsidiaries have not been 
sorted out. 


On a medtum-term basis, Staveley does 
not really look a good investment. True, 
the Board of Trade report of investment 
intentions indicates an overall increase of 
10% to 15% on last year. And Staveley's 
orders for machine tools are at present 
50% higher than at this time last year, 
a figure which is higher than the average 
for the industry. But the company has 
disappointed shareholders too often in the 
past. On its present low profit, a p/c ratio 
is meaningless. If profits recover to the 
1967 level of £2 mn before tax (arguing 
conservatively), the share price at 27s gd 
would be 13 times earnings. There is 
scope for growth, particularly on the 
export side, but expectations .should l)c 
cautious. 


English China Clays 

Getting the gloss 

With a near-monopoly of the deposits of 
one of Britain’s few inteynationally com¬ 
petitive minerals on the one hand and a 
growing demand for the stuff on the 
other, English China Clays can hardly 
go wrong. And not surprisingly English 
China’s chairman. Lord Al^erconway, 
forecasts another successful year. The 
increase in the appetite for china clay of 
its main customer, the paper industry, 
shows no sign of slowing down. And the 
market for ball clay, mainly used for 
traditional ceramic products, is also 
expanding. But for all this English China 
is unlikely to match its exceptional results 
for 1968. With exports accounting for 
three-quarters of the company’s clay out¬ 
put, devaluation must have played a 
major part in pu.shing profits up by 40^};, 
to £10.8 mn, although .some of the 
increase was certainly due to the trend 
towards higher grades of clays, used for 
the glossier types of paper. The only 
real threat to English China’s fortunes in 
the long run is the possibility of deposits 
being discovered in customer countries. But 



English China Ls awake to this ; it takes 
advantage of foreign defx)sit.s by moving 
ill and extracting the clay itself. At the 
same time it concentrates on the produc¬ 
tion of high quality, carefully graded 
Cornish clays, which have no equal at 
present. 

English China's other interests, how¬ 
ever, are still limping 'along. A one- 
product company is always vulnerable, 
but at the moment, it is the company's 
traditional product which supports its 
other activities. Sales of clay account for 
only half the group’s total sales but they 
contribute 84% of the profits. The build¬ 
ing division, for example, works on a 
iiiargin of i % on sales compared with the 
25% margin of the clay division. The 
building side made some progress last 
year, but the quarries and civil engineer¬ 
ing division had a definite setback as did 
the transport side which suffered a drop 
in profits for the third successive year. 

But with its major stake in clay, English 
China looks pretty healthy. A revaluation 
of its mineral and property assets last 
year has added an extra £12.3 mn to 
net a.ssets, but even this still leaves the 
profit on capital employed at a good 18%. 
The fall in price to 46s reflects a further 
denial that a takeover is likely. 'Fhe p/e of 
30 is still glamorous but English China 
has in the past lived up to its reputation. 
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Unit trusts—We love 

Unit trust sales were still going from 
strength to strength in January, as the 
stock market hovered around its jjrak. 
Gross sales hy managers of authorised unit 
trusts in the month were £42.2 inn, nearly 
£4 inn more than the previous inonth\s 
figure which was itself a record. And 
January lacked any excitement compar¬ 
able with December's launch of Lloyds 
Bank Second. Hut the net sales were only 
Just above December's, owing to a sharp 
i^ise in repurchases by the managers, from 
£5.1 znn to £9 run, j^ssibly indicating 
that holders were getting f»ul while the 
market was at or near the peak, or 
switching into the better performers 
shown up in the 1968 charts. 

Slater Walker i.s on offer as a stable 
companion to Invan, who.se jrerforniance 
has been impaired by its growth to nearlv 
£20 mil. If there is a massive switch now 
from Invan into the new fund, which 
seems highly probable, management of 
Invan will be easier, and for the manage¬ 
ment company, the 5'!<. initial charge will 
lie just as welcome, hut it will give the 
new fund Invan's pri>hlems, and Invaii's 
price may go on to a hid basis, to the 
detriment of sellers. 

Another new trust in the market is 
New Court Exempt, run hv N. M. Roths¬ 
child and Noble Lowndes, the insurance 
broker recently taken over hy Hill, 
Samuel. 7 'his one is in the now-popular- 
field of exempt funds for charities and 
pension funds, free from capital gains 
tax. The venture, with Rothschild as 
investment adviser and Noble Lowndes as 
pension consultant, is rather surprising in 
view of Hill, Samuel's long-standing 
intere.st in the unit trust field. 

Schroder, Wagg has now published the 
rtfolios of its Schroder Capital and 
hroder Income funds for the hettcr- 


The managers' choice 

Thirtoon stocks hsid by 11 or more of 24 

growth funds. 

Holdings 

"Shell" Transport and Trading 19 

General Electric and English Electric 18 
Thorn Electrical Industries 14 

Ultramar 14 

Rio Tinto-Zinc 13 

Tosco Stores (Holdings) 12 

Beecham 12 

Rank Organisation 12 

Imperial Chemical Industries 11 

Nottingham Manufacturing 11 

E. Scragg 11 

Lesney Products 11 

British-American Tobacco 11 

Eleven stocks held by five or more of 12 
smaller growth funds. 

Holdings 

"Shell" Transport and Trading 9 

Rio Tinto-Zinc 7 

Ulgimar 7 

.CJrVeral Electric and English Electric 7 
jfliorn Electrical Industries , 6 

i^rmah Oil 6 

|akeolidated African Selection Trust 6 

TSicragg 5 

Cham 5 

British-American Tobacco 5 

City of Lgndon Real Property 5 


Shell 


breeched unitholder. In line with the 
trend, especially with this high-niinimum 
type of trust, the capital fund was worth 
to run at the beginning of February and 
the income fund only £1.7 rnn. The aver¬ 
age holding is £3,000, not much abov'e 
tlie £2,500 minimum. 

The main investment hy indu.stry of 
the capital fund is in chemicals, divided 
between Croda International and Glaxo, 
both popular choices with capital fund.s, 
and Rimmel, an individual choice among 
24 growth-oriented funds whose latest 
available portfolios were examined hy 
Ttir Economist. Schroder Capital has 
several other holdings not shared hy any 
of the others, notably Fortes (Holdings), 
Sclrrodcr.s and Pcgler-Hatlersley. The last 
may he a good choice now that the 
industrial Reorganisation Corporation is 
taking an intere-st in the valves industry. 
The .second largest industry’ holding, 
intere.stingly, is in merchant hanks, with 
Hill, Samuel and Mercury Securities as 
well as S( hroders. But the fund has in the 
main fairly popular holdingji, with 4.6% 
in “ Shell " Transport and Trading, the 
fund managers' favourite. 

.An examination of the.se 24 growth 
funds showed a great deal of agreement 
on certain large companies. Nor, 
apparently, is this merely hecau.se of the 
difficulty of trading large lines of stock 
in lesser known companies. Picking out 
12 trusts with poitfolio.s, at the late.st 
count, of less than £4 inn, the same coin- 
punies still headed the popularity stakes, 
though Hurmah Oil .seemed to l>e more 
highly regarded hy this class of trust and 
(ion.solidated African Selection Trust 
figured among the leaders. 

In fact the tendency to choose the 
.same large companies does not suggest 
the trusts give little thought to their 
portfolios (»r that all agree in the (George 
and Vulture what to buy. T'hese large 
companies seem to make a stable ba.se 
to tire fx>rtfoiios, more individuality being 
shown in the choice of other stcH'ks. T'he 
24 between them owned shares in no less 
than 686 companies. 


Western Ground Rents _ 

Something new in 
the property market 

.After two open bids and at least the same 
number of pre-empted ones, Western 
(rround Rents has recommended the 
£18.7 inn cash offer from the British 
Petr-oleum Pension Fund. T'he open bids 
from Great Portland and Anialgainated 
Investment were worth 12s lod and 
14s 4d pej share respectively, conifxired 
with the 17s offer from BP. T he pen.sion 
fund has the advantage of being a gro.ss 


fund, that is it pays no tax, and can 
therefore pffer better terms than normal 
properly considerations dictate. But the 
net asset value of Western Ground is 
about I2S a share, and the premium 
l)cing offered by BP Icxjks high. This 
raises two problems ; short-term share¬ 
holders will clearly want .some form of 
arrangement to cover capital gains tax 
liability, and it may be that a one year 
note on the lines of the recent Studebaker 
arrangement for Worth ington-Simpson 
will be issued. The second problem 
is that if BP liquidates the company, 
as it plans to do, the transaction may lie 
considered as a di.sposal of assets and so 
might be liable to capital gains tax. This 
would put a further premium on its price. 

The entry of the pension fund in this 
manner has introduced a major bull point 
into the property market. Because of high 
interest charges and corporation tax, it 
has become almo.st impossible for tradi¬ 
tional property companies to continue 
trading at anything like their old levels of 
prohtahility. 

The pension funds have been inter¬ 
ested in holding property anyway, since 
the yields of around 5‘X. that can be got 
are .superior to the yields from equities. 
Hitherto pension funds have been buying 
property directly rather than going in 
through property companies, since the 
capital gains tax has acted as a deterrent. 
If the BP move is accepted by the Inland 
Revenue (and the company has not 
revealed exactly what it plans to do to 
get around the disposal-gains problem), 
the rush of pension funds into propierty 
companies, currently selling at substantial 
discounts on their asset values, will he 
swift. 

A dissenting view, however, was taken 
by Mr Nigel Broackes, managing director 
of Trafalgar House Investments in a 
letter to The Times on Wednesday. He 
suggested that because many property 
companies prefer to increase their 
immediate investment income at the 
expen.se of the quality of their invest¬ 
ments, they tend to have ** rather too 
much that is second or third rate in 
their portfolios alongside the good proper¬ 
ties. The institutions, like good property 
companies, are only interested in the 
best properties, and would therefore not 
wish to burden themselves with the poor 
assets. Another rea.son suggested by Mr 
Broackes why the institutions would not 
necessarily welcome the chance of paying 
premiums on the present values of the 
better property companies is because of 
the reversionary nature of many of the 
best properties. Discounting the reversion 
v’^alue of the property is more expensive 
for the gross fund, and Mr Broackes con¬ 
cludes that although the pressure on 
traditional property companies may 
reduce their number, the possibility of 
high premiums on pre.sent prices is 
remote. 

While the second part of the argument 
is undeniable, it is unlikely that the 
institutions will really be put off acquir¬ 
ing a portfolio of mixed assets merely 
liecause of the poor lots. 
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‘The Financial Times is 
my daily source 

of information and advice. 
Itthinksbig— 
and I try to do so too.” 


Dr. Egon Overbeck, Chairman of the Board of Management 

Mannesmann A. Gi. DQsseldorf. 



The Financial Times 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many asp ects of business news. Accurately—concisely. 
Puts business first—ask any advertiser ^ 


ENGLISH 
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CHINA CLAYS 


RECORD PROFITS AGAIN 
EXPORT PROSPECTS REMAIN BRIGHT 



The 50th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Lnglihh China Clays Ltd. 
will be held at Hyde Park Hotel, 
Knightsbridge, London, SWi, on 
20th March, 1969, at 12.30 p.m. 

The following are extracts from 
the Statement of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Aberconway, Chairman of 
the Company, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts fur the year 
ended 30th September, 1968. 

Your Company has enjoyed a 
further year of progress and suc¬ 
cess; progress in the endless and 
exciting task of improving the 
quality and range of the Group's 
products and making more effici¬ 
ent the means of producing them, 
and success in the sense of profits 
earned for the refreshment and 
extension of our business. 

For this happy and healthy 
state of affairs', I pay tribute on 
your behalf and on behalf of my 
colleagues on the Board to all, now 
more than 11,000 in number, who 
serve the Group. 

The financial success of the 
Company is measured by the 
figure of Consolidated Profit for 
the Year before Tax, namely 
£10,850,000, as compared with 
the record figure of £7,724,000 
for the previous year. Most of the 
increase came from higher export 
earnings obtained from china clay, 
either because of devaluation or 
because of increased emphasis on 
the higher priced speciality clays. 
Total tonnage of china clay de¬ 
livered did not greatly increase, 
but again more than three quarters 
of our United Kingdom produc¬ 
tion was exported. 

Profit was, too, some £170,000 
higher than it would otherwise 
have been, by reason of the net 
effect of a double change from 
the start of the year in our depreci¬ 
ation practice. On the one hand, 
depreciation of plant and machin¬ 
ery was changed from the “ reduc¬ 
ing balance ” basis to the straight 
line " basis; whereby the estimated 


future useful life governs t he rate 
and is determined by the hication 
and category of plant; w.s con¬ 
sidered that over the years this 
method would more rcali.s tically 
represent the value of our plant. 
On the other hand, following a 
revaluation by a team of C^ha rtered 
Surveyors from the Com|:)any's 
restates Department of the freehold 
and leasehold minerals and pnoper- 
ties of the Group, the consolidated 
assets in the Balance Sheet ihavc 
been increased by £12,346,720. 
We, therefore! thought it prope r to 
start to depreciate industrial bu ild- 
ings from these enhanced and more 
realistic values, again by the 

straight line " method, actordiing 
to the estimated useful life of each 
building, subject to an assum ed 
maximum life of 50 years. 

By reason of the one for twt) 
.scrip issue made last March, the 
dividend upon the Ordinary Share s 
of i9/„ paid in respect of the year 
to 30th September, 1967 is equiva¬ 
lent to a dividend-of 12}% uponi 
the present Ordinary Share Capi¬ 
tal. An Interim Dividend upon 
the Ordinary Shares for the year 
to 30th September, 1968 of 6% 
was paid in July last, and the 
Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 7Vo, making a total 
for the year of i3Vu- Although 
this figure represents fractionally 
less than the maximum we arb en¬ 
titled to pay under the dividend 
restrictions now in force, it is a 
round figure; and we have, per¬ 
mission, if the same dividend re¬ 
strictions arc still in force a year 
hence, to pay in respect of the 
current year a total of 13^%, even 
though the increase involved is 
very slightly more than the re- 
.striction formula allows. The 
Directors intend, if the present 
dividend restrictions still remain, 
to pay dividends totalling i3l?u 
for the current year. 

I'wo related matters to which 1 
should refer are the scope of our 
Borrowing Powers, and the future 
of our Preference Capital. As a 


result of the Kxtraordinary and 
Preference Shareholders’ Meetings 
held on 21st November, 1968 the 
borrowing powers under our 
Articles have been increased to 
some £50,000,000, against which 
we have our Loan Capital of 
£^i^7B,bob and sundry overseas 
borrowings, a total of - some 
£9,500,000. We now propose, at 
meetings to be held on 20th 
February, 1969, to replace our 
Preference Shares with an Un¬ 
secured Loan Stock, offering for 
this purpose an appropriate in-' 
come increase. So long as our 
borrowing powers were less ade¬ 
quate than they now arc, we were 
reluctant to. propose any such 
scheme which would both increase 
the amount borrowed and reduce 
the limit of our borrowings under 
our Articles. The purpose of the 
present scheme is to remove the 
disadvantage of Preference Shares 
compared with a Loan Stock. The 
interest on Loan Stock is, very 
logicsdly, a charge against Cor¬ 
poration Tax, but anomalously the 
ebst of servicing Preference Shares 
is not. 

1 now turn to review the acti¬ 
vities of our various operating 
Divisions. 

China Clay Division 

Demand for speciality clays, par¬ 
ticularly from the paper industry 
throughout the world, continues to 
increase rather faster than the 
demand for both ceramic clays and 
what we call ” grade ” clays. The 
production of coated papers for 
magazines goes on rising and 
keen competitiiin among paper 
makers, publishers and advertisers 
suggests that the strong market 
for our specialities will continue. 
In addition, it is certain that all 
markets will increasingly demand 
products manufactured to ever 
more stringent specifications: qual¬ 
ity will, therefore, continue to 
assume ever greater importance. 
To make available to ourselves the 
facilities to satisfy this rising and 
more exacting demand, and there¬ 
by to overcome competition, is a 
challenge, to the meeting of which 
we have given the highest pri¬ 
ority. 

We continue to explore and 
open up new sales outlets, either in 
new territories, or for new uses, 
and a considerable part of our re¬ 
search budget is allocated to the 
search for entirely new products 


to meet the demands of the ad¬ 
vancing technologies of consumers, 
though improvement to existing 
processes and products is a chal¬ 
lenge always with us. Special 
efforts have been made during the 
year to improve our techniques of 
handling and distributing our 
materials, and customers have wel- 
t omed experimental deliveries of 

Claypac," a new packaging 
method devised by the company, 
which provides a 1,000 kilogram 
cubical package of bulk clay com¬ 
pressed into wrapped blocks, which 
are stacked and strapped so as to 
be capable of being lifted by a 
forklift truck. An analogue com¬ 
puter has been employed at one of 
our processing plants to help to 
determine and regulate with maxi¬ 
mum efficiency the proportions in 
which the component clays, 
slightly variable by nature, are 
blended to produce a closely con¬ 
trolled uniform product. The 
value of the new plant authorised 
by the Board, but as, yet not paid 
for, amounts to some £12,600,000. 
More is in the planning stage, and 
more again in contemplation. 

Since the end of the year 
under review, we have acquired 
for £540,000 in cash the businesses 
of Golden Valley Colours Ltd. and 
its subsidiary company, Rogers & 
Cooke (Salisbury) Ltd. who are 
engaged in processing coloured pig¬ 
ments and chalk, materials in many 
ways complementary to those pro¬ 
duced by the Clay Division and 
sold substantially to the same 
users. 

Our two overseas clay produc¬ 
ing operations are in the U.S.A. 
and India. In the U.S.A. our 
affairs prosper and extensions are 
in hand to the plant for producing 
high grade coating clay by a 
patented process of ours especially 
suitable to much of the natural 
clay found in that region. We are 
also test-marketing another new 
product for the paper industry and 
are confident that this will be an 
attractive addition to the existing 
range of grades which we are able 
to offer in the challenging markets 
of the U.S.A. and Canada. In 
India, our plant has been on a 
care and maintenance basis since 
February, 1968; negotiations with 
the labour unions in an atmosphere 
of political unrest have so far 
proved abortive, but we arc con¬ 
tinuing to seek a solution to our 
problems, which are at present, 
alas, all too common in India. 
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The shipping activities of the 
Clay divifion htsvt been extended 
by the leasing of the British Rail 
jetties at Fowey, the deep-sea rhina 
clay port of Cornwall. A pro¬ 
gramme of modernisation has al¬ 
ready been started. Great care 
has been taken, with the help of 
British Rail, to ensure a smooth 
and happy transition of personnel 
from the service of British Rail 
to that of the Group: the co¬ 
operation and sense of responsi¬ 
bility of those who transferred has 
resulted in an excellent mutual 
working relationship. Decasualisa- 
tion of dock labour at Par has, 
however, been a disappointment, 
and our experience confirms the 
view that in single-employer, 
single-commodity ports, total de- 
ca.sualisation, rather than the pres¬ 
ent limited form, is the only 
answer. 

The acquisition early in the year 
of Pike Bros., Fayle & Co. Ltd. 
has resulted in a more compre¬ 
hensive range of ball clays being 
made available to our customers. 
Additional processing plant now 
under construction should assist 
the growth of our ball clay busi¬ 
ness, 'I’he Precast Concrete and 
Building Materials Department had 
a better year, despite the effect 
of the restraints imposed by the 
Government on the building in¬ 
dustry and a modest increase in 
productive capacity is planned- 
Sales of calcium silicate bricks con¬ 
tinue to expand, and the second 
press is now in operation. 

Building Division 

Despite increasingly competitive 
and difficult conditions, the opera¬ 
tions of Selleck Nicholls Williams 
(E.C.C.) Lid. have expanded dur¬ 
ing the year and with its effici¬ 
ency and a larger order book than 
hitherto, should continue to do so. 

The Sub-Contracting Depart¬ 
ment secured a contract for 2,202 
dwellings valued at some 
£8,000,000 for the Runcorn De¬ 
velopment Corporation, one of the 
largest single housing contracts 
ever let in this country. Develop¬ 
ment effort has been concentrated 
on the dcsigir of new types of 
houses, and the complete!v fresh 
" MeTra ” range of dwellings has 
been successfully launched. This 
range involves metric planning of 
a traditional form of construction 
and is available for building in 
equivalent Imperial measure units 
before the transition to metric 
building, to which the Industry is 
progressively committed after Janu¬ 
ary, 1970. 

The Direct Building Department 
continued to find business very 
competitive, and demand remains 
slack but production in the Join¬ 
ery Works at both St. Austell and 
Glastonbury has been running at 
a good level. The building activi¬ 
ties of the Sydney Green Group 
have been integrated with those 
of the Building Division. 


Quarries and Civil Engineering 
Divbion 

The integral ion of the main 
activities of Sydney Green & 
Sons (Contractors) Ltd. with those 
of the Quarries Division has been 
carried out during the year with 
a minimum of upset and the great¬ 
est goodwill. 

I'his year has been unfortunate 
both for Quarries and for Greens 
in that the uncertainty of demand 
reported at the end of last year 
has continued, and, by reason of 
the cut back in road maintenance 
and construction generally, trad¬ 
ing conditions have become even 
more difficult. The waste of costly 
imported fuel, and the waste of 
time of skilled and highly paid 
drivers, while vehicles stand or 
crawl in traffic blocks due to the 
inadequate and inefficient road 
system of the country, is one of 
the greatest handicaps under whit h 
industry in this country labours. 
Not to increase the road constriu- 
tion and improvement programme 
must be a short-sighted policy. 

The new plant at Moore roft 
near Plymouth, with a capacity of 
one million tons per annum, was 
commissioned in April and is 
already showing encouraging 
economies. Ronez I.td. in the 
Channel Islands has again had a 
successful year and has recently ex¬ 
tended its activities into Alderney. 
A heavy loss is being sustained at 
our Gaen’s Quarry in South Wales 
on the contract to supply specially 
sized large stone for the break¬ 
water at the Port Talbot ore har¬ 
bour because of an unexpected and 
quite unforeseeable change in the 
rock strata of the quarry. 

Although the Quarries and 
Civil Engineering Division has 
suffered a setback this year, it has 
the equipment and the materials, 
the spirit and the skill, to over¬ 
come this. 

Road Transport 

The road haulage industry was 
again selected by the Chancellor 
for another swingeing burden of 
taxation in the Budget, and the 
“ Little Budget in November 
provided a further opportunity, 
which he did not resist, to strike 
another blow at the industry. Any 
impost which enters into costs 
of production and distribution 
reduces the competitiveness of 
every branch of British industry 
in world markets. Until the neces¬ 
sity for a really sound and u.sable 
road transport system is accepted 
by the Government, and an end 
put to the present efforts deliber¬ 
ately to cripple the road industry 
to make the railways appear more 
attractive, Industry as a whole will 
remain under a heavy handicap. 

Meanwhile, our Transport Divi¬ 
sion has worked admirably in 
support of the three producing 
Divisions, providing short and 
long distance services as required. 
Predictably, however, the rate of 


profit on these operations has been 
reduced for the thi^d successive 
year, and^is at A level at which, 
if nhe Transport Division were 
responsible for its own finance, 
it would be hard pressed to keep 
its fleet modern and efficient. 

Board Changes 

The time has sadly come for 
Mr. W. O. Meade-King and Mr. 
L. W. Berry to leave the Board, 
and this they will do after the 
fortluoming Annual General 
Meeting. Mr. Meadc-King has 
spent more than fifty years in the 
.service of the Company and has 
an unrivalled knowledge of its 
clay properties, its development 
over the years, and the growth of 
its activities. Mr. Berry’s judgment 
and advice have always been most 
helpful. We shall greatly miss 
these two colleagues. We have 
appointed two further Group 
executives to the Board of the 
Company, Mr. F. Hitchins, our 
Group Financial Comptroller, and 
Mr. J. L. Williams, Managing 
Director of our Building Division ; 
their wide experience of our 
affairs will greatly assi.st us in our 
lounsels. The Board has appoin¬ 
ted Mr. Willoughby Norman and 
Mr. Alan Dalton to be Deputy 
Chairmen. The C.B.E. bestowed 
upon Mr. Dalton has given wide¬ 
spread satisfaction. 

Take-over Rumours 

Reference recently in the Press 
to rumours that a bid for the 
shares of the Company might be 
imminent makes it perhaps appro¬ 
priate that I should assure share¬ 
holders that the Directors have 
had no approach from any source, 
nor have they any reason to think 
that any approach or bid is 
likely. 

Prospects 

The current year has started 
well. The future looks good. If 
customers want china day, we 
have it. If there la demand for 
houses, loncretc products, or road 
surfacing materials, we can supply 
as promptly and as cheaply, within 
our areas of operation, as anyone. 

Overseas demand for china clay 
must, over the years, continue to 
increase. Indigenous produc^tion 
and use locally of china day will 
doubtless expand : protei tion of 
home industry and transport 
advantage make this inevitable ; 
we shall, however, continue to 
supply customers in such terri¬ 
tories with at any rate the higher 
grade clays. But where we find 
in any foreign market supplies 
from another overseas country 
competing with ours, we shall 
not rest content until, by meeting 
the customer’s requirements by the 
consistency of our products and by 
the reliability of our service, we 
have driven away our rivals. To 
us, competition U a challenge to 
be met whenever and wherever 
it arises. 


STEELS 

GARAGES 

LIMITED 

'Fhe following are extracts from 
the review by Mr H. M. Jones, 
O.B.E., F.G.A. (the Chairman) • 

At the beginning of the year 
we had the unusual circumstance 
of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
(hc*quer giving long notice of a 
repressive budget and at the end 
of the year he imposed \arious 
curbs with no notice at all. The 
former event evoked unwonted 
activity in trade, whilst the latter 
resulted in an immediate slacken¬ 
ing off. Day to day conditions 
wen* consequently chaotic. 

The Profit before 'I'axation of 
£464,687, being some 50% up on 
the previous year, may be said to 
be satisfactory. 

In July, 1968, The Forest Road 
Cjarage & Traiuport Company 
Ltd. was added to the Group. 

After emphasising the difficulty 
of predicting short-term pro.spects, 
Mr Jones said : I have the utmost 
confidence in the long-term future 
of this Company- Our major pre¬ 
occupation is to increase efficiency 
and the profitability of all depart¬ 
ments, and for this there is still 
I some sc ope. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service > an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter., 

Our Industrial Profits and Asseta 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
bacauss it is 

Up to date - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

1 

Comprahanslve - about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of e year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
Item in the balance sheet end profit 
and lose account 

Sectlonallsed - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy Cl .1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is slso 
available for £1 p.a. All pricee include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
July-September 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

26 St James's Street London SW1 
Tslsphons 01-930 6166 
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MCCORQUODALE & Ca LTD. 

Printers at home and overseas l^jiJ 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Alaatair McCorquodalefor 
the year ended 30th September 1968. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON RESULTS The results of the 
Group for the year have been affected by the uncertainties and 
fluctuations in the country's economy to which we as a bespoke 
industry are particularly sensitive. There was another factor, too, 
which had not been fully anticipated. 

As was stated in the Interim Report, the trading results for the 
first half-year were depressed by approximately £100,000 due to 
uneconomic working, in order to maintain our service to customers, 
during the period of the Leonard Street factory closure and reorgani¬ 
sation of production. This was a much higher figure than had been 
expected. 

The profit earned in the second half-year was very much in line 
with that in the corresponding period of the previous year; but the 
full benefits of the re-deployment of production have not yet been 
realised because some of our recently installed specialist equipment 
has not yet reached full productivity. 

RESERVES We have continued the policy which I explained last 
year of writing off against reserves all expenses directly incurred 
during the year in respect of closures and have accordingly written 
off during the year under review an amount of £141,012 after tax 
relief against Revenue Reserve. We have credited to Capital 
Reserve £142.157 and to Revenue Reserve £243,644, being the 
surpluses on the sale of shares in Subsidiary Companies and the sale 
of other fixed assets. The Group's Reserves have also been increased 
by £126,439, being surpluses arising on devaluation of the pound 
sterling in November, 1967, and by a further £85,880 in respect of 
provisions for losses no longer required in Associated Companies. 

AT HOME in common with the experience of many small units in 
the papermaking industry the North Wales Paper Company Limited 
has had difficult trading conditions with which to contend over the 
past few years. After an improvement in the earlier part of the year 
there was a very substantial deterioration in the summer months. 
Every effort to improve the profitability was made but it was finally 
considered impossible to justify the further investment of share¬ 
holders’ funds and, therefore it has been decided to close the Mill. 

The decision which I reported to you last year to concentrate 
cheque production at Basingstoke has proved to be entirely 
justified. Cheque personalisation has grown during the year and we 
are continuing our developments in this field in order to meet the 
highly specialised requirements of the Banks. 

In our continuous stationery business. Fanfold Limited, we were 
faced with the prospect of heavy capital expenditure and extensive 
product development in order to keep abreast of the market in this 
competitive but rapidly growing field. Your Board, therefore, 
reached the conclusion that the Group's best interests would be 
served by selling a majority interest of Fanfold Limited to Uarco 
Incorporated, one of the leading American Companies in this field. 
Accordingly, we are selling to Uarco Incorporated 98,922 £1 
Ordinary Shares of Fanfold Limited, realising £295,940. This leaves 
us with a minority holding of 40% and the right to nominate two 
directors to the Board. Consequent upon tt\is change of control. 
Fanfold will repay to McCorquodale & Company £218.273, being 
60% of loans owing to McCorquodale. A long-term agreement has 
been entered into between Uarco and Fanfold which provides that 
Fanfold shall have exclusive rights in the U.K. and the Republic of 
Ireland to Uarco patents, know-how and technical assistance. 

It has been a mixed year for our other United Kingdom com¬ 
panies. Some have exceeded their profit budget while others have 
fallen short. The Scottish factories have made good progress and we 
are planning to expand production in Glasgow. 

Our programme of re-equipment has continued throughout the 
year. The orders placed for plant and buildings amounted to 
£1,260,000. Our policy of installing the mpst modern plant has 
been spread across both our general and specialised factories and 
the effect will be felt both in our production capacity and cash flow. 

OVERSEAS During the year the Martin Printing Company 
Limited in New Zealand, which was 68% owned by our Australian 
subsidiary. McCorquodale Printers (Manufacturing^ Pty., Ltd., was 


sold to Australian Consolidated Industries Lim- I 
ited. This change was made to further the best 
interests both of our Australian Company and 
the Martin Printing Company itself, who con¬ 
tinue to be our licensees. The surplus arising on this sale amounting 
to £128,839 has been credited to Capital Reserve. 

The specialised subsidiary companies in Australia, West 
Germany and the United States of America, have had a successful 
year, but our Company in Canada which produces both general and 
specialised print has been unable to maintain the improvement 
which I mentioned last year. However, its prospects are substan¬ 
tially better for the current year. The company in Nigeria has, of 
course, been severely affected by the civil war. 

Our investment in Brazil, Interprint Impressora S.A., in which 
McCorquodale Colour Display Limited has a 50% interest, has 
shown vigorous growth and is expanding its activities rapidly. In 
Australia our joint enterprise with Uarco Incorporated Is still under 
severe pressure from competition but is expected to show a better 
result this year. 

PROPERTIES Arrangements have been made for the sale of the 
Shoe Lane property and we hope that this may be concludad 
shortly. The current restrictions on office development have so far 
prevented the disposal of the property at 56 Leonard Street, London, 
E.C.2, at an acceptable price. A property adjacent to the works of 
John Horn has been purchased as part of our plan for expansion in 
Glasgow. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT The Company continues 
its progress with its research and development programme and 
important results have been achieved both in the improvement of 
existing techniques and the development of new techniques and 
products. It was found that the requirement for development 
engineering facilities was so pressing that an opportunity was taken 
to acquire a suitable small company which will undertake work both 
for the Group and for customers. The development of computers 
offers to the printing industry potential not only for their use in the 
improvement of administration and production but also a growing 
market for products associated with computers and the Group's 
research and development facilities are engaged in studying these 
opportunities. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS The prospects of the Company can 
only be viewed against the background of the prosperity of the 
industrial and commercial enterprises which fqrm the Group's 
customers and are, therefore, very dependent on a stabilised and 
growing national economy. The investment in plant and the estab¬ 
lishment of scientific management controls will help your Company 
to hold a position which will enable it to compete in the market and 
earn a satisfactory return on capital employed. Although it is 
always rash to predict the future results in a business which relies 
upon bespoke orders, nevertheless I feel I should tell you that your 
Board at this time believe that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, 
we may expect a substantial improvement in our profits in the current 
year. 

DIVIDEND In 1967 the total dividend on the ordinary shares was 
10 per cent. Having regard to the year's results and our present 
assessment of the prospects for the current year, your Directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 7 per cent, making a total for the 
year of 10 per cent. 

THE BOARD Brigadier Norman McCorquodale is retiring as a 
Director of the Company at the Annual General Meeting. He has 
been a Director of the Company since 1936 and has been particularly 
connected with the development of the Group's factories in Scot¬ 
land. We wish him every happiness in his retirement. 

Mr. George Green has been appointed a Director of the Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Green had been the Manager of the factory at Maxwell 
Street, Glasgow, for fourteen years and has been with the Company 
since he joined as an apprentice in 1934. 

STAFF The continued loyal support of all who work for the Group 
both at home and abroad is a matter of pride to me and to the Board, 
and I take this opportunity to offer them my sincere thanks. 
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These DebenSstres were offered and sold outside t^e United States. This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

$25,000,000 

Equity Funding Capital Corporation N.V. 

514% Guaranteed (Subordinated) Debentures Due 1989 

Convertible on and after November 1 , 1969 , at $63 per Share into Common Stock of, and Guaranteed 
(on a subordinated basis) as to Payment of Principal, (and Premium, if any) Interest and Sinking Fund by, 

Equity Funding Corporation of America 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 


New York Securities Co. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 


American Express Securities S. A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Arnhold and S. Bleichrdeder, Inc. 
Astaire & Co. Bache & Co. Baer Securities Corporation Bahamas Overseas Bank 

Incorporated Limited 

Banca d’America e d’ltalia S.p. A. Banca di Credito di Milano Banca NazionaledeirAgricolturaS.p.A. 


Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Banco di Roma 


Banca Provinciale Lombarda S.p.A. 


Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Bank of London & South America 

Limited 

Banque Europeenne de Financement Banque Fran<;aise de Depots et deTitres Banque Lambert S.C.S. 


Banque Mobiliere et Industrielle Banque Rothschild 
Banque Worms Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Berliner Bank 

AktienicesellKhnft 

Brinckmann,Wirtz & Co. Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & O). Commerzbank La Compagnie Financiire 

Ak liengcMllschaf c 

Credit Commercial de France S.A. Credito Italiano , Den Danske Landsmandsbank 


The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Limited 


Dominick & Dominick (Underwriting) 

Limited 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Euramerica-Finanziaria Internazionale, S.p.A. Fleming*Suez 

Limited 


Guinness Mahon & Co. Hambros Bank Hill, Samuel & Co. 

Limited Limited Limited 

International Merchant Bank Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 

Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


W. E. Hutton Underwriting 

Limited 

Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited 


Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 


Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

New York Hanseatic International Ltd. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Paribas Corporation 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Rowe & Pitman 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie 


Mees & Hope 
de Neullize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie 


New York Securities International 

Limited 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Seideq & de Cuevas 

Limited Jncorpomted 

Soci^ta Nazionale Sviluppo Imprese Industriali S.p.A. Singer & Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken 

Limited 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank Svenska Handelsbanken Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 


Uiitec (London) jLunited Walston & Co., Inc 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
February 6,1969 


S.G. Warburg & Co. 

Frankfurt 


S.G. Warburg & Co. 

Limited 

White, Weld & Co. 

Limited 
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ANGLO-ISRAEL BANK 

LIMITED 

Statement by the Chairman 
Sir Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid)Bt.yD.S.O.yM.P. 

Board 

Shareholders will be asked lo ratify the election as a Board member of 
Mr. E. W. Joseph. Mr. Joseph has held the appointment of Managing Director 
since April 1968 and to this arduous task he brings the priceless advantage of 
many years of experience as a merchant banker in his family hrm. His 
colleagues on the Board arc deeply grateful to him for being willing to forgo 
his leisure and to take on the heavy responsibilities that are bound to fall on a 
chief executive in these difficult times. 

1968 

1968 was perforce a year of consolidation as growth in the domestic field 
was precluded by the maintenance by the authorities of the ceiling on sterling 
advances to which I referred in my last statement. Indeed the latest directive 
lowers the ceiling by a further 2 per cent, as from March . 11 st next. This does 
not prevent continued activity in the Euro Dollar market and the satisfactory 
trend of earnings allowed us to go forward with the planned capital increase in 
September in the form of a one Tor two rights issue at the price of 27 s. Our 
published earnings after tax and transfers to inner reserves show a good 
improvement over 1967 of nearly £ 40 , 000 , and it should be remembered that 
this owes little to the new money received as a result of the rights issue as the 
new shares, although qualifying for the final dividend in full, were only paid up 
just before the beginning of October. The rights were fully subscribed, none 
being left with the Underwriters, and applications from old shareholders for 
surplus shares had to be sharply scaled down. The issue was underwritten, free 
of commission, by our parent company, the Bank Leiimi Ic-lsrael, who also 
took up all the rights to which they were entitled. 

Prospects for 1969 

As far as the Bank's own activities arc concerned, the prospects for 1969 are 
healthy. Although the fact that the Bank will be moving to more extensive 
premises at this address in 1969 will entail a considerable increase in 
expenditure, I shall be disappointed if the published results are not at least as 
good as those shown in 1968 . The banking world continues to come under 
increasing pressure both from the monetary authorities and from such quasi¬ 
judicial institutions as the Prices and Incomes Board so only the most 
perfervid of optimists can expect 1969 to go by without adding to the 
restrictions in and reducing the profitability of the fields in which your Bank 
operates. Moreover, while I do not in any way share the doubts that are 
sometimes expressed as to the political and economic future of Israel, these 
uncertainties too have to be taken into consideration in steering our course 
through the uncharted seas of 1969 . 

Israel 

1968 was a year of rapid economic expansion in Israel. The G.N.P. rose by 
about 12 per cent, and unemployment has virtually disappeared although it is 
estimated that bv the end of the year upwards of 25,000 new immigrants will 
have arrived and been settled (the corresponding figure for 1967 was under 
4 , 0 (X)). Industrial output rose by 13 percent., investment by 25 percent, and 
exports by 18 percent. U.K.-Israel trade figures available for the 10 months 
period ending 31 st October 1968 show that the total of U.K. exports to Israel 
reached £ 71.5 million whilst for the same period of 1967 they were £ 43.6 
million, i.e. a very substantial increase of 63.9 t^r cent. The U.K. imports 
from Israel for the same period were £ 37.4 million as against £ 28.3 million in 
1967 , i.e. an increase of 32.1 per cent. Diamonds account for about half of the 
U.K. exports which do not include weaponry but there was also a threefold 
increase in machinery and trai^port equipment from under £51 million in the 
first ten months of 1967 to over £17 million in the same period in 1968 . 

Israeli defence expenditures in the current year are budgeted at S 629 million 
(about 2 \ times as much per head of the population as the U.K.) and the 
period of national service is now 3 years for men. All this is a mounting drain 
on the balance of payments but the reserves are healthy and collections and 
loans from abroad remain substantial though not on the scale of the 1967 
emergency. Although a political solution to Israel's relations with her 
neighbours in 1969 may be too much to expect, financial considerations are 
becoming increasingly difficult to ignore: a detente in the Middle East would 
transform Israel's economic situation overnight. 

The Anglo-Israel Bank in close collaboration with its parent. Bank Leumi 
le-lsrael, does all it can to foster trade between the two countries and the 
recent decision to exact import deposits is not expected to have more than a 
very marginal effect on Israel exports to the U.K. more than half of which are 
food and therefore escape the imposit ion. 

Staff '• 

The Board will wish to place on record their appreciation of the,loyalty, 
devotion and efficiency with which yet again their affairs have b^n carried on 
in the past year by all members of the Management and staff. 


WEST aroiNG’ WORSTED AND 
WOOLLEN MILLS LIMITED 

The 40th Annual General Meeting of the Company was 
held on February 19th at Bradford. The following are extracts 
from the Circulated statement by Mr M. W. Shelton, the 
Chairman : 

The year as a whole has been successful and a very high 
level of activity has been achieved. Last year Coats Patons 
Ltd. acquired 40 per tent of the Ordinary Shares of the 
C'ompany and our association with them has, already yielded 
lonsiderable benefits to both Groups. 

After a slow start consuiner demand picked up and during 
the lust eight months of our financial year allowed us to increase 
production in all sections to near-record levels. The Group 
profit before taxation amounted to £1,470,845 and after taxation 
the net profit amounted lo £8;)o,8o'i. A final dividend of 
12.63% is reeomincnded making a total of 18.63% (l^st year 

i8%V 

During the past few years many of our plants have been 
re-equippcd and we are lontinuing to expand with a number of 
further lapital i oiniiiitinents w'hich will allow us to maintain 
our leading position, partu ulariy in the growth areas for new 
types of textile produi ts. 

The present financial year has started with very high activity 
in nearly all sections and for the first half year turnover will 
show a steady improvement. 

Addressing the meeting the Chairman said that Coats Patons 
offer for Kelsall & Kemp had been accepted by 67.63% of the 
shareholders, and this meant that Coats Patons now hold 50.56% 
of West Riding Ordinary Share Capital and that the Company 
had therefore become a subsidiary of Coats Patons. 

He confirmed his remarks in his published statement regarding 
trading conditions. Turnover continued to increase but margins 
were under pressure owing to rbing costs beyond our control. 


WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 

LIMITED 

(Publishers of Racing and Football Publications and General Printers) 

Salient points from the circulated statement of the Chairman, 
Mr P. S. Lane, F.C.A. : 

★ Group Profit before taxation has increased front 
^96,530 lo £132,039. A final dividend of 30?o 
is recommended, making a total of 50/0 for the 
year, as for the previous year. 

★ During the year the Group’s activities were 
substantially expanded with the acquisition of 
Davies Press Limited (now rcnamecl Webstci’s 
Pre.ss Limited) and its Subsidiary Companies as 
at 5th January, 1968. The printing and publish¬ 
ing activities of the Press Group have developed 
during the period in line with expectations. 

The Company’s principal publications were 
adversely afTected by bad weather conditions for 
six weeks during the winter of 1967-68. It is the 
constant aim of the Directors to improve the 
quality and impact of these papers. 

★ It is intended to develop the business of the 
Group by acquiring additional publications or 
allied activities wherever appropriate. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


Statement by the Rt. Hon. Lord Latymcr, Chairman, Ottoman Bank, 
at the Extraordinary General Meeting held in London on the 19th 
February, 1969. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : You have been convened in Extraordinary 
General Meeting to decide a very important matter concerning your 
Bank. 

In recent years, banks and more particularly international banks have 
taken steps to con.solidate their position bearing in mind the wide 
variety of risks to which they are exposed in certain (ountries in some 
of which we ourselves are established. 

In view of this general tendency your Committee has given much 
consideration to ways and means of ensuring the development of the 
Ottoman Bank with a view to safeguarding your interests as share¬ 
holders and ensuring security of employment for our staff. 

We have studied for a considerable period co-operating with other 
banks in possible plans for the furtherance of our activities, and the 
following conclusions have been reached. 

As far as our business in London, Jersey, Jordan, the Sudan, Cyprus, 
Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Muscat, Kenya, Uganda and Rhodesia is toncorned, 
we have no doubt that the most advantageous solution for the share¬ 
holders is the transfer of these Branc hes to National and Grindlays 
Bank Limited, a first class I.ondon bank which is interested in this 
network of Branches, which is complementary to its own. 

In our negotiution.s with National and Grindluys and fcjllnwing the 
usual custom in London, we have been advised by Morgan Grenfell and 
Company Limited, a l.ondon merchant bank of the highest standing. 

Complete figures have been made available to them and the scheme 
carries their full recommendation. 

An agreenu-nt has been reached, subjec i lo your approval, to 
transfer to National and Grindlays those Branches which hav'e been 
mentioned, and the transfer will take eti'ec t from ist March, 1969. 

It has also been agreed that the Ottoman Bank will maintain a London 
Branch, which will continue to handle those matters which by their 
nature cannot be transferred to National and Grindlays. 

'I’he price, subject to minor adjustments, is £5,500,000, payable in 
External Sterling. National and Grindlays Bank will offer all members 
of the staff of the Branc;hes sold the opportunity to transfer to its 
service with all their rights and on conditions of I'lnployment which 
will not be inferior to those which they now enjoy. 

For your information I may mention that National and Grindlays, in 
calling an Extraordinary General Meeting of their shareholders to 
approve the purchase of these Branches, have stated that, if the sale 
is completed, they intend to invite certain Members of your Committee 
to join their Board. 

We submit this agreement to you for approval and emphasise that the 
Members of your Committee are unanimous in recommending that your 
approval should be given. 

As far as the Ottoman Bank Branches which are not involved in this 
agreement are concerned, we have been taking steps to expand their 
activities, and we intend to increase this effort further. To this end, 
studies are in course wnich are aimed at the transformation of these 
Branches into new Companies with much larger possibilities in association 
with other first c lass banking groups. We shall revert to this matter at 
the appropriate time. 

If, following your approval, the transfer with which we are concerned 
becomes effective, there will be in the future a considerable reduction 
in our operating risks and therefore in the constitution of provisions 
which have been necessary each year. This should result in the possibility 
of an increase in the annual dividend. 

The Members of Committee have decided to propose to the next 
Annual General Meeting, which will be held on 30th April, that the 
dividend for 1968 be fixed at i6s. per share i.e. 8Vo, as against las. 
i.e. 6?^ for 1967. 

The Resolution approving the Offer of Sale to National and Grindlays 
Bank Limited was carried at the Meeting. 



BARCLAYS 

BANK 

LIMITED 


Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


The Annual General Meeting for 1969 of the Stockholders of 
Barclays Bank Limited was held on Wednesday 19th February, 
1969, at the Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, EC3. 

Mr John Thomson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting and the 
Report of the Auditors. 

The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the year 1968 
were approved. Final dividends of 7.49% on the Ordinary stock 
and 10% on the Staff stock were declared, payable on 20th 
February, 1969, to the Stockholders on the Register of Members 
at the close of business on a4th January, 1969. 

Special Resolutions were passed increasing the capital of the 
Company to £110,000,000 by the creation of 20,000,000 new 
Ordinary Shares of £i each, and altering the Article.s of 
Association accordingly. 

A fecial Resolution was passed approving the Bill to carry 
into effect the transfer to Barclays Bank Limited of the undertaking 
of Martins Bank Limited subject to such alterations as Parliament 
may think fit to make and as the Directors may approve. 

It was announced that on account of age, Sir Albert Henry 
Stanley Hinchliffe D.L., J.P. and Marshal of the,Royal Air Force 
the Right Hon. the Viscount Portal of Hungerford K.G., G.C.B., 
O.M., D.S.O., M.G. had decided to relinquish their Directorships 
of the Bank at the conclusion of the Annual General Meeting. 

The other retiring Directors were rc-elected and other ordinary 
business was transacted. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff, proposed by Lord Portal and 
sciondcd by Mr J. A. Hunter M.B.E., T.D.. was carried 
unanimously and was responded to by Mr H. R. H. Lee (a 
General Manager). 

A Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for presiding at the Meeting 
was proposed by Mr Alexander Ross and unanitnnusly accorded. 


Case Studies ef a Miracle 

ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF JAPAN 

(reprinted English edition) 

1957/58-1966/67 in 10 vote. 

Originally edited and published by 
ECONOMIC PLANNING AGENCY, JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT (in Japanese) 

English edition published by THE JAPAN TIMES, LTD. 

Price: Set... $100 Each vol.... $ 11 


A must for students, economists, economic historians, 
government planners and policy makers. 

The broad outlines of the miraculous growth of the Japanese econo¬ 
my over the past several years are well known. Less well known, 
however, are Ihe many factors behind this growth. 

For those interested in understanding the development of the 
Japanese economy and its future trends, there is no more complete 
or authoritative source of information than the Economic Survey 
of Japan, the official “White Paper** of Japan*s Economic Planning 
Agency. 

Order at your local bookseller or directly from the address below. 


Please write for free sample pages to: 


YUSHODO BOOKSEUERS LTD. 

29 Saneicho, Volsuya,ShtnJiiku-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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ECONOMIST 

Applications are invited for a London based post: ^ 

The objective of the Authority is to improve the marketing 
of home grown cereals; the value of current annual produc¬ 
tion is some £350 million. 

The functions of the above post will include investigations; 
analyses; long term forecasting and the drafting of 
memoranda concerned with the development of the 
Authority's policy. In particular, this work will be linked 
to and expand from the results of a comprehensive 
Authority sponsored survey of the UK cereals market which 
has Just been completed by Professor D. K. Britton of 
Nottingham University. 

SALARY SCALE: £1,505 to £2,060. Commencing salary 
within the scale according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Abiiity to work with minimal supervision and to express 
ideas fluently is important. 

Contributory pension scheme with transfer provisions. 

Age: 26-35 years. 

Commence as soon as possible. A dL 

Full details to: f S S S S \ 

Establishment Officer, I S S S S I 

Home-Grown Cereals Authority, \ I 

Ingram House, 

13/15 John Adam Street, London, WC2. 


I 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 97 to 102 


MARKETING 
RESEARCH 
^^FFICER 


IT 


Dae to Internal promotion a vacancy now exists for 
the above position. 

The person appointed will be expected to study, eval¬ 
uate and report on the potential tor both existing and 
new products in the agricultural machinery and allied 
markets. He wUl be responsible for the preparation of 
economic and statistical information relating both to 
the agricultural engineering industry and the general 
economic climate. 

The successful candidate will be personally responsible 
for commissioning research projects with outside 
agencies, also Initiating and carrying out market Inves- 
tl^tions on a continuous basis. A certain amount of 
travel both within the United Kingdom and Europe will 
be required. . 

He should have a degree in Economics or Agricultural 
Economics and at least two years’ Market Research 
experience preferably in an industry serving the 
agricultural sector. Preferred age is between 25-30 years. 

Conditions of employment are excellent, and 
assistance with re-location expenses will be provided 
if necessary. 

Applications giving a tabulated rdsumd of qualifica¬ 
tions and experience ehould be addressed to Personnel 
Manager, 

NEW HOLLAND 

Division Sperry Rand Limited. Aylesbury, Bucks. 

RAI\D 


Nuffield College, Oxford 

Gwilym Gibbon Research Fellowship 

Applications are Invited from men or 
women who with to conduct research into 
problems in the Held of government and 
administration. Prefertnco will be given 
to randidatea with experience in public 
service The Fellowship will be for one 
year. Further particulars and 
application form can be ootalned from 
the Warden. Nuffleld College. Applications 
should reach him by April 30. 1969. 


Confederation of 
British Industry 

The Economic Directorate requires 
a junior economist to join a team 
eiiKaged in the study of economic 
policies affecting the interests of 
industry The main auallffcatlons 
required are strong academic ability 
in economics and an aptitude for 
writing clearly and worlcing hard 
The vacancy will probably be filled 
by a recent graduate wMth a First 
or Second Class Honours degree 
Commencing salary according to 
quulificnttons, with good pruspecLs 
ni advancement. Apply, with curri¬ 
culum vitae, to the Economic 
Dlvectur. CBI, 21 Tothlll Street. 
SWl 


Nottingham High School 

Independent H.M.C, Day School (Boyai 

REQUIRED for September. 1969 graduate 
to teach Economics, and possibly some 
Politics, in a large and vigorous Sixth 
Form department. Candidates should 
be able to offer one other subject for 
teaching lower down the school. Salary 
above Burnham Scale, superannuation 
under the Teachers* Superannuation Act. 
Apply to the Headmaster giving details 
of quallfleations and experience and the 
names of two or three referees. 


The University of 
Warwick 

Senior Lectureship in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for a 
Senior Xiectureshlp in Economics 
from October 1969 The University 
would like to appoint a candidate 
able to teach Economie Statistics, 
Industrial Economics. Economic 
Theory or Mathematical Statistics 
but appUcationa from candidates in 
other fields will be no leas 
seriously considered. 


Initial salary depmidlng on 
quallfleations and experience In the 
following scale ; £2,710 x £110 to 
£2.820 X £116 to £3,395 p.a. 

Superannuation benefits and 
removal allowance payable. 

Further details and application 
forma are available from the 
Registrar, The University of 
Warwick, Coventry. CV4 7AL. to 
whom completed applications should 
be returned by March 15, 1969. 


University of Melbourne 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are Invited tor the 
BDove-Tnentlontd app^ntment. 

The Chair Is one of two Chairs in the 
Department of Economics within the 
Faculty of Economics and Commerce. 

The other Is held by the Head nf the 
Department, Professor W. Prwt. 

The staff of the Department includn. 

In odditlen to the two Profewors, 
an Aseoeiate Professor, three Readers, 
seven Senior LectursM, seven Lecturers or 
Assistant l^turers, tour Senior Tutors 
and a number of part-time Tutors. 

Thera are five otrier Chairs within 
the Faculty. 


The new Professor will be eipected to 
teach both undergraduate and graduate 
student!, to pursue hie own reeearchse 
and to supervise the work of research 
students. 

SALARY : IA13,000 per annum. 

Further information. Including details 
of superannuation, travel and removal 
fxpeiues. housing assistance and conditions 
^ appointment. Is available from the 
Skrefan-Oeneral. Association of 
CTommonwenlth Unlvergities (Appts.). 
Marlborough House. Pall Mali, 

London. SWl. 

Applications close on March 32. 1999. 


London Borough of 
Havering 

Statistician 

Grade AP 2/4 (€1.146-£1,609. 
according to experleuoe etc.). 

OraduRie with degree in mstheiMtlos 
or statistics required to advise and 
assist in The collection, organisation 
and analysKs of data for management of 
Council’s scrvlce.s 

Application forms and further particulars 
from Town Clerk, Town Hall, 

Romford. Essex 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Economics 

The Unlver.Mty invites applications 
for B newly-established Lectureship 
in Accountancy from October 1, 
1969 or such other date as may be 
arranged. Candidates should prefer¬ 
ably possess a University degree and 
a professional qualification. 

The starting salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the Lecturers' 
scale £l,888-£2,738. with member¬ 
ship or P6SU. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, the 
Unlverslu of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
NEl 7RU, with whom applications 
(three copies), together with the 
names and addresses of three 
persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be lodged not laler 
than March 29, 1969. Please quote 
reference E 


Univeraity of Glasgow 

Assistant Lectureship in Sociology 

Appliestion.s are Invited for appointment 
as Asslsunt Lecturer in fiOGIOLOay, 
tenable from October 1, 1969. Salary 
scale £1,240 to £1,470 per annum. 

Initial salary according to quBllflcatlons 
and experience. FSSU. 

Applications (3 copies) should be lodged, 
not later than March 22. with 
the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited for a two 
year appointment as Research 
Assistant in. the Department of 
Economics to assist In a Project on 
" Evaluation ot T'Chn'cal As^Mtance 
to Developing Countries,” financed 
by s grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. The post involves 
planning, research, and interview¬ 
ing Technical Advisers who have 
returned from overseas mlssloas, 
and will provide opportunities for 
toavel. A good degree in s Soolal 
Bclenos subject and experience In 
Interviewing, would be advam- 
tueous. The salary will be within 
the range £900 to C1.300 per 
annum. 

^Further particulars may be 
obtained (quoting reference L.410/B) 
from the University Secretary. 
University House, Bailrigg, lAn- 
caster, to whom appllcatloiis (one 
copy) ehould be sent not later than 
March 16. 1069. 


University of Bradford 

Management Centre 

Applications are invited for Senior 
Lecturer in Marketing from 
candMaces with a goad Honoure Degree 
and Marketing experience. 

. The appointment will be made on the 
following scale, commtneurate with the 
suoceaeful applicants qualifications and 
expsrisnoe. 

n.7l(^-£3.8aiD. Superannuation (FBSU). 

Removal allowance up to a 
maximum of £150, payable In certain 
circumstances. 

Application forms and further 
pertlculara may be obtained from the 
Registrar. University of Bradford, 
Bradford 7. with whom applloations 
should be lodged not later than March 
10. 1969. 

Pleaase quote reference MA/L/4. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Univ€ 

. Cei^e, 
Studies 


Purthe 



Trades Union 
CongrresB 

AasMTAim RteiniisD ut too 
E oonomlo Deiwtment. nulnly to 
WOTk on induitTlal and aeonomle 

WoodoodL C.B.E^ TI70. 23-9a 

Omt Ruasell Mtmt, X<oaaon. 


E)OONOMIST/SQC10LOOIST with Intoraat 
in probl*ma of develoonient required to 
with UvtW develqment organlaaiUon 
in Nlearasua. Brltlah Volunteer 
Profimmme. Board, lotUrliw, o^et'inoney. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Econometrics 

Applications invited lor the fol¬ 
lowing paste: 

1. Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
in liXX)NOMETRICS. 

2. AsslsUnt Lecurer in SOCIAL 
STATISTICS, from candidates with 
a oegree in Sociology or one of 
the other aoelal sciences combined 
with substantial training in statle- 
tloal teohnlques. 

Salary ranges p.a.: Lecturer 
fl,S86-£2.7.15 (merit bar-line at 
£2,046); Assistant Lecturer £1,240- 
El,470 PSSU. ParUculars and 
application lorms (returnable by 
March 6th) from the Registrar, the 
University. Manchester MIS OPL. 
Quote ref. 26/60/E, and post tor 
which applying 


VOLUNTEOiS to aaslat with the ^ 
administration and organisation of 
agricultural co-operative in Nicaragua. 
Business competence essential and concern 
for development of under-privileged 
communities. Previous experience of 
co-operaUvism not esaentlal. Brl^ 
Volunteer Programme. Board, lodging. 

London. W(72. 


University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth 

Sociology 

Applications are invited tor the 
poet of Lecturer in Sociology. 
Application forms and further 
particulars are obtainable from 
Che Registrar. Applications should 
be submitted before March 7, 1966. 


University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and 
Technology 

DEPARTMENT OP htANAOBMENT 
sciENOiss 

(Finance and Control) 

Research Fellowship 

* A large verUeal textile group offeca 
finance for research into rothods of end 

E roduet and Internal price fixing in order 
} achieve maximum group profit 
eonsletent with divisional profit 
moUvatlwi. 

Tlie Research Fellowabip will be 
tenable in the division of Finance and 
Control. In the Deputinent of ^ ^ 
Management Sciences, for a period ct two 
or thrso years, on tenns to be agreed 
with the reBow appolntad. 

Pull details of academic and/or 
professional qualiaeatUna and experience 
should be lent ss eeon ss oosslble to 
Profemor R. Bereitord Dew. Deportment 
of Management Sclencee at the Inatltute. 
P.O. Box M. Manehsgter M60 IQD. 


ECMOMC ADVISERS 

The DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY invites applications 
for 3 posts of ECONOMIC ADVISER in Its recently created RESEARCH and 
PLANNING DIVISION in LONDON. 

Appointments will be either unestablished or for a fixed period of two years. 
Opportunities for establishment may arise later. It is envisaged that the success¬ 
ful candidates will have an interest and preferably some expertise in the fields of 
manpower* prices and incomes policy or industrial relatione and will be involved in 
initiating and undertaking research as well as collaborating with the policy 
divisions of the Department. 

Applicants should be aged at least 26 and possess a first or second class degree 
in economics or related subject and should preferably have had some previous 
research experience. 

Starting salary £2*600 possibly higher for candidates with qualifications and 
experience of special value and above the normal entry requirements. Annual 
increments up to £3*550 (Inner London Maximum). 

Application forms from Mr H. Pogson* Department of Employment and 
Productivity* Est D3 12 St James's Square, London* SW1. Closing date 
March 12th. 


O r 0 n ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC DADIO 
-Ei.U.U. CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT rfllllO 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 
for ACADEMIC STAFF 

At the Middle East Technical University 

ANKARA 


ECONOMICS 

Principles/Introduction 
Analysis—Micro &. Macro 
Labour Economics 
Agricultural Economics 

MARKETING 

Sales Management 
Advertising 
Market Research 


INDUSTRIAL 

MANAGEMENT 

Methods Analysis/Oesign 
Statistical Quality Control 
Plant Design 

ACCOUNTING 

Theory 

Managerial Accounting 
Cost Accounting 


STATISTICS 
Introduction 
Probability Theory 
Mathematical Statistics 
Applied Sampling Methods 
Linear Programming 
Econometrics 

REGIONAL PLANNING 
(Grad. Level) 
Transportation Planning 
Regional Planning Studio 


These positions are available at rapidly expanding Middle East Technical University in Ankara 
for the academic year 1969/1970 and thereafter under the Technical Assistance Programme of the 
O.E.C.D. The University occupies a special position in the educational system of Turkey, is 
technically oriented, and all teaching is in English. The modem campus is ideally located on the 
uplands just outside Turkey's capital and provides favourable academic conditions for international 
staff with challenging opportunities to initiate and guide research into the problems uf social and 
economic development. Interdisciplinary assignments possible. 

Attractive salaries and allowances according to qualification* and experience will be offered to 
candidates with higher degrees, substantial experience in teaching, and, if possible, in the direct 
application of subject matter. 

Applications with resume and/or inquiries to : 

MR DOMERGUE, 

Head, Technical CoHsperatUiii Service, O.E.C.D., a rue Andr6-PafcaL Paris fSime. 
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Two qualified economists, or engineers with an interest in economics and 
economic planning, aro required in our Development Policy Branch at 
Headquarters. 

The work, which is of a non-routine nature, includes investigating the 
aignificance of national economic developments for the Supply Industry's 
plans; examining long-term requirements for the different sources of 
primary energy and the balance between them, and contributing to the 
study of problems affecting planning decisions. 

Salary within ranga C2,0BB-£2,930 p.a. Ine., aoeording to 
qualifioatione and axparlanea. 

Applications stating fullralavant details andprasantsaivy to N. Barryman, 
Parsonna! Of Hear (Haadquartars). Sudbury House. 16 Nawgata Straat, 
London E.C 1. by 4 March 1969 Quote Ref. E/41. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITV GENERATING BOARD 




MARKETING RESEARCH 

Expanding industrial group with eight figure turnover, based 
in Dundee, seeks Market Analyst reporting directly to the 
Marketing Manager. 

THE JOB: Research into new and existing markets and 
customers and evahiation of sales trends. 

THE MAN: 

should have—some experience of Market Research, prefer¬ 
ably but not necessarily in industrial goods’ 
' field; 

sonie understanding of economics or statistical 
methods. 

should be —a self starter, preferably aged 24-30, willing to 
travel. 

Starting salary depending on qualifications but not less than 
£1,400 with contributory pension and life assurance. 

Applications will be treated in strict confidence. Application 
forms on request from: 

The Staff Manager, 

Scott & Robertson. Ltd., 

Park Mill, 

Douglas Street, 

Dundee 


The Future of British Banking 

Real-Time Banking? • Electronic Money? 
Cashless and Chequeless Society? 


The Director of the new INTl-R-BANK RJ'SEARCH 
ORGANISATION—^in the London Clearing Bankers’ 
Building in T.ombard Street- is forming an Inicr- 
Disciplinary Team to study the real, practical problems 
behind these catch-phrases. Their wide-ranging assign¬ 
ment will help to CHART A COURSL FOR BRITISH 
BANKING in the 70’s and 8o’s. 


Future developments in many sectors of commerce, 
industry and government, as well as in computing and 
data transmission, in this country and abroad, will affect 
the processes of banking. The Organisation must get the 
measure of these developments. Far-reaching technical, 
social and economic questions are involved and will have 
to be studied. 


Applications are now invited for appointment to this 
Organisation. Applicants must be i^raduates or pro¬ 
fessionally qualified, or both, and preferably be aged about 
28 to 35. Experience of industry-wide or intcr-jndustry 
problems (perhaps in a consultancy capacity) will be an 
advantage. Banking experience is not required but rele¬ 


vant experience in the undermentioned fields is sought. 
Appointments are likely to be made for three or four years 
in the first instance. Starting salaries will be agreed indi¬ 
vidually, probably in the range £3,000 to £4,000, with 
annual reviews; there are transferable pension and life 
assurance arrangements. Annual holiday will be five weeks. 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS STATISTICS OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER PLANNING TECHNOLOGICAL FORECASTING 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED Pl<»sc write m full confidence to D. M. H. Evans quoting 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON 44/1 S. 19036 . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OPERATIONS 

RESEARCH 

IN 

TRANSPORTATION 

PLANNING 

A leading firm of consulting engineers with a total staff 
of 600, at home and overseas, is setting up a team of 
economists and transport specialists to work with engineers on 
feasibility studies and project planning in all fields of trans¬ 
portation. 

Applications are invited from men aged 25-30 with a good 
degree in economics, or a related subject with a mathematical 
bias, and experience in the application of operations research 
techniques to port development, product distribution or 
capacity forecasting with new transportation methods such 
as containers or bulk carriers. Fieldwork will include projects 
in the UK and overseas, where the firm has a large part of its 
work, and there will be full responsibility for defining the 
scope of research, execution and report preparation. 

The salary will be in the order of £2,000-£2,500 p.a. : 
contributory superannuation, luncheon vouchers, 18 days 
holiday per year. 

Please send brief details of qualifications and career to 
date to The Staff Officer, Rendel. Palmer & Tritton, 125 Victoria 
Street, SW1. 


ECONOMIST 

for 

Corporate Planning 

We seek an economist to work as Assistant to 
the company's Chief Economist in the Com¬ 
mercial General Manager's Department. This 
department is concerned with the commercial 
and financial aspects of corporate planning. 
The work would include short, medium and 
long-term forecasts of the demand for 
aluminium in all its forms, investment 
appraisal and the analysis of commercial 
problems. 

Candidates should have a good honours 
degree in Economics, with statistics as a 
major subject. Two to three years' experience 
in corporate planning or industrial market 
research is desirable, and an understanding of 
the uses of computers would be an advantage. 
Salary will be negotiated initially and re¬ 
viewed annually. Membership of the TI con¬ 
tributory pension scheme. Applications giving 
full details of qualifications and experience 
should quote reference S.454 and be 
addressed .to the Staff Manager, 


[ I 3ACO ALUMINIUM 

THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED 

NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES'S SQUARE LONDON SWl 


Agricultural 

Economists 

Ministry of Agriculture, 

Fisheries and Food 

Three posts in London for men and women as (a) Agricul¬ 
tural Eeonomlsts or (b) Aaslstant Agricultural Economists, 
to investigate economic aspects of policy and development, 
including studies of agricultural and horticultural support, 
international trade, marketing and distribution of food. 


international trade, marketing and distribution of food, 
and business management in agriculture and horticulture. 
Cant^dates must be at least 26 for (a), and at least 20 and 
normally under 26 for (b). 

QUALIFICATIONS; First or second class honours degree 
(or postgraduate degree) in economica, agriculturai 
economics, horticulture or a closely related subject. For 
(a) at least three years' appropriate postgraduate experi¬ 
ence required. For (b) FINAL YEAR ^DENTS may 
apply. 

SALARY : (a) fi2,050-£2,487. (b) £1.145-£1»865. Suiting 
salary may be above minimum. Non-contributpry pension. 
Promotion prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savile Row, London, 
WIX 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 Ext. 229 (after 
530 p.m. 01-734 6464 “Ansafone" senrice), for ajmlication 
form, quoting 7108/69. Closing date Mar^. 14, im. 




GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

SENIOR AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST 


Ariplications are invited for the pensionable post of Senior 
Aa;r{cultural Efconomlst in the Economica and Statlitlcs Division 
of Ministry of Agriculture. 

Qiiallficatlona: 

IFirst or second class honours degree in agriculture, economics, 
or related subject with postgraduate training in agricultural 
economics, or honours degree in economic statistics or agricul¬ 
tural economics. In addition candidates should have considerable 
ex perience in agricultural economics research and preferably 
hcild a higher degree. Experience of teaching agricultural economic 
at undergraduate and postgraduate levels would be an advanUge. 

Starting salary in the range £2,413 to £2,913 will be related to 
qi'ialiAcations and experience. 

Dutioi: 

Primarily research into production and marketing of agricultural 
ccimmodities and the efRciency of use of labour and capital on 
Northern Ireland farms, togkher with analyses of economic 
trends and work on the development of agriculture in Northern 
Ireland. The successful candidate may be required to undertake 
1« during duties In the Faculties of Agriculture and Economics, 
Queen's University of Belfast. 

Application forma and further perticuian obtainable from the 
Siscretary, Civil Service Commission. Stormont. Belfast, BT4 3SZ. 
Clodikig date for applications March 11, 1969. Please quote 
S;B.37/69/«0. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Financial aspects of (banning 

tfead of Finance 'Karn 

Gniimencing salary £3200-£375 0 

London Transport requires a graduate accoun¬ 
tant. economist or statistician, to assist m the 
Board's financial planning. 

It is envisaged that the person appointed will 
lead a finance department section within any 
group set up to deal with corporate planning. 

The person appointed must combine vision land 
intellectual ability with sound practical experi¬ 
ence m, and responsibility for, the financial cind 
economic aspects of similar studies in a large 
organisation. 

Applications, stating age and giving full partic¬ 
ulars of qualifications and experience, should 
be addressed to: Chief Establishment Officer 
(Ref. 616/1), London Transport, 55 Broadway, 
S.W.1. 


^ London Transport 


TALENT BROKERS LIMITED 

Personnel Consultants 

are advisitig on tha following appointments ^ 

MARKETING ECONOMIST 

To £3.000 pa and share opttuna 

A young economist or accountant will contribute to the profitable grow 
of this major food rompany advlaing senior managemeni on aequislUonB, p>rofl 
ability levels of existing and new products and similar projects l!:xperi«r 
with fast moving consumer piuducis essenlliil 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

EJ.5U0 neg 

Report to Board of growing .Hub.sidlary of natlonsil manufacturing group. Y 
must have the uuulincHtlon and expeilence to lead an efficient compuli!>rU 
operation with full flnuiii'lal and management accounting respoiisibl lit; 
leloL'ulion paid In Northampton it necesiiary 

If vou are liitere.ited ring us m cnnftdeni'e foi a preliminary confidential 
talk with the cnnMiltnni ciinrerned 
ORO 4J88 


P.A. to the Managing Director 

Someone who has recently graduated In Economics and 
who has had some experience in Industry, Marketing or 
Accountancy, is required in central London as a 
personal assistant by the Managing Director of a 
small manufacturing company with an enviable growth and 
export record. 

This is a new appointment and the job will principally 
entail the preparation of studies to evaluate the viability 
of alternative development and marketing projects, 
but will also be concerned with any particular aspect 
of management that needs special attention from time to time. 

The appointment is a wonderful opportunity for a person 
who IS free to travel abroad and who may at present be 
frustrated in a larger company and who at the same time 
is perhaps too young to join a firm of Management 
Consultants. 

Write giving details of qualifications and experience 

to Box No. 2268, The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, London, 

SW1. 


For further announcements see pages 
5 and 96 to 102 


ECONOMIST 


Graduate with good economics degree and some postgraduate experience 
required m City Treasurer's Department. He will be a principal member 
of a small technical unit advising on finance and investment with particular 
reference to city and regional planning and other real property and social 
projects. Cost benefit analysis, project evaluation and discounted cash 
flow are normal tools of the team. 

Depth and originality of thought will be essential in a post where quality 
IS more important than experience. 

Five<day week. Housing accommodation, removal expenses and study 
facilrtiaa. Salary within £1.780-£2,335 per annum. 

Applications, giving details ol qualifications and experience, naming two 
referees, to the City Treasurer. City Hall. Norwich. NOR 01A. by 
February 28th. 


iTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiimmiTiiiiiniiiiir 


ASSISTANT RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 



COURTAULDS GROUP 


COMMERCIAL 

ECONOMIST 

NORTHERN WEAVING DIVISION 

With the creation of the largest and most advaiticed 
weaving complex in Europe and with four hew 
factories for the production of 200 million yardfi of 
cloth per year a Commercial Economist is r^uired 
to join a small team to take full responsibility for 
a sector of its work. 

The work covers market analysis both at home and 
overseas, the identification of market opportunities 
and the formulation and co-ordination of plans. 

An analytical and numerate approach to mairket 
planning is important and experience in textiles an 
advantage, but related experience in other indust ries 
is accepUble. Graduates in the age range 28i-35 
preferred. A competitive salary with excellent 
prospects for promotion in this large Group will 
be \onered. The initial posting is at Skelmersdale. 

Applicants should wrhe^ quoting reference* G 7 iS/S 
^ giving deuila of experience and full pend mat 
partlculari to the Director of Fereonnel, Courtamlda .p 
Limitedi P.O. Box 16, Matlock RoadL Covoaitry 
CV6 6AE. 


I Diplomatic Service Research Branch 


= At least 8 posts for men or women aged at least 20 and 
E normally under 28. 

1 DUTIES: Research on historical background and current 
E developments in China and Korea, Eastern and Western 
= Europe, and the Soviet Union. Two posts are in the Com- 
E monwealth (General) section, dealing with constitutional, 
= legal, and historical questions. 

i QUALIFICATIONS: Normally a decree with Ist or 2nd class 
= honours, or postgraduate degree, in an appropriate subject 
= (e.g. history, economics, political studies, modem languages). 
= Ability to write clear, concise English essential; research 
I experience and knowledge of other languages and peoples 
= desirable. Knowledge of Serbo-Croat or Polish an advantage 
= for posts in Eastern Europe section and similarly of Spanish 
~ in Western Europe section. Historical training, preferably 
E in the field of Commonwealth or Colonial history, essential 
E for the Commonwealth (General) section posts. 

I FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

§ SALARY (Inner London): £l,l45-£1,865. Starting salary may 
.E be above minimum. Promotion prospects. Non-contributory 
*■ pension. 


= WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savile Row. London, 
= WIX 2AA. or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 Ext. 229 (after 5.30 
s p.m. 01-734 6464 *' Ansafone ” service), for application form, 
= quoting Tl 10/69. Closing date March 13, 1969. 
s 

InilHiltHiiiiiiimnHKHmiHHniimnHHiHmiHmHiNimiiiiiHnHWHHUiiittiiiiWHUHitHiiiiiiiw^ 
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PPOINTMENTS 


University of Edinburgh 

Industrial Liaison Centre 

ZUi.Ji"*’™'*'*’'*’!?* •******'^ to let up a revanuo-ralaing centre for Induetriai 
oonaima&cy asd liaiaon. 

Appll^tlong aie Invited for the poet of DIRECTOR of this Centre. 
?!■ ef. ** profeeeional level. The Director should be of executive 

caiitm and have had conaiderable experience in Industry, preferably science- 
d,utles would be to develop and promote, all forms of mutually 
profitable contact between the University and Industry, Ho would be 
inunedtately answerable to a Board of Management responsible to the 
University Court. 

Applications (three copies) with the names of two referees, should reach 
^ Booreiary to the Untveralty. Old College. South Bridge. Edinburgh. H 
(from whom further parttculars are available) by March 15, ibBU. 
Please quote reference 4001/07. 


The University of 
Warwick 

Computer Programming for 
Econometric Research 

Applications are invited for a 
Research Fellow or exceptionally 
a Senior Research Fellow under a 

8 rent from the S8RC to finance 
lie development of a library of 
prosraaunes tor econometric 
research usins the Elliott 4100 
computer. The post la tenable 
for one year from April l, 1969. 
Previous knowledge of econometrics 
Is nut euentlal. but experience in 
programming and some (amlllarlty 
with mathematical staliitlcs la 
required. 

Level of appointment and 
MUry will depend on age and 
experience, and will be In one 
uf the following scales : 

Senior Research Fellow ; 

£1.585 X £115—£1.930 
(«ceptlonally)—£2.275 p.a. 
Research Fellow : 

£1.240 X £115—£1,470 
(exceptionally) —Ei .586 p.a. 

Superannuation beneflta are 


^^pUcatlon forms may be 
obtained from the Registrar, The 
University of Warwick. Coventry 
CV4 7AL, to whom completed 
applications sliould be sent by 
March 7. 1969. 


Economist for Population 
Bureau 

Applications are invited from candidates 
ued 28 years or over with a sound 
theoretical knowledge and some practical 
knowledge of the economics 0 ? the less 
developed countries for the post of 
economist/demographer in the Population 
Bureau. Candidates should have n nr.si 
or second class honours degrep m 
economics, with an Interest in demography 
and preferably some practical experience 
of work in this field 

The Population Bureau Is a small unit 
which has been set up by the Ministry of 
Overseas Development to Inrreave Britain's 
ability to give aid abroad In the fie'id of 
family planning. The officer appointed 
will be stationed in Isindon. working 
under the control of the Director of the 
Population Bureau, but will be expected 
to travel abroad for advisory visits of up 
to two months and to encourage 
" action oriented i'e.seaich " in Bntiiln 
and abroad 

The successful candidate will be 
appointed as a remporary civil servant 
Starting salary between £2,600 and £3,01 u 
inclusive of Inner London weighting. In a 
scale rising by annual Increments to a 
maximum of £3.550 per annum. Five-day 
week. Five weeks' leave. 

Applications to the Establishment Officer. 
Ministry of Overseas Development. 

Eland Rouse, Stag Place, London. 8.W I, 
by March 14. 1969. giving full particulars 
of age, experience and quallflcatluns. 
and quoting E.O.522/02(B) 


University of Oxford 

the UNlVERBlTy AND INDUSTRY 

COMMITTEE 

Appointimnt of Executive Secretary 

Appliratlcms are Invited for the 
appQliitmeni of Executive Secretary to 
ihe University and Industry Committee, 
a newly established standing committee 
with general responsibility tar liaison 
between the Univerelty and industry., 

The appointment will be for a period 
of three veais In the first Instance 
Salurv within the scale £2,270 x £90- 
£2.<J00 (at present under revision), aith 
FSSU 

Apulications, with statement of 
quallhcatlont and experience and ihe 
names of two'referees, to the Roglstiar, 
Unixereliv Registry. Broad Street, 

Oxlnrd (from whom further particulars | 
may be obtained) by March 15. 196'.). 


University of Durham 

Lecturer In Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of liecturer In Econunilca 
Halarv un proposed new scale 
£1.240 £2.735. phis FS8U 

Applications (one copy), nam¬ 
ing ihiee lefetevs by Muich l.'i. 
li>69. to the Registrar and Sec¬ 
retary, Old Shire Hall. Durham, 
from whom furtlier parttculars may 
be obtained 


UNIVERSITY COUEGE 
OF WALES. ABERYSTWYTH 

SOCIOLOGY 

AppliestionM srs hvttdd tor tho 
potr of 

Lecturer in 
Sociology 

Application forms and further par- 
tiouiara art obtainable from the 
Regiatrar. Applicationa ahould ba 
aubmitted before March 7, 1909. 


University of Aberdeen 
Senior Lecturer in Statistics 

Applications are Invited for theae posts 
In any branch of Statistics. Stall 
appoint^ may atert as soon aa poulbis 
but applications for next October will also 
be considered. 

Salary on scale; 

Senior Lecturer £2,836-£3.520 
Lecturer £l.fiBB*£2.730 
with initial placing according to 
qiinlitlcattons and experience. 

Superannuation (F-8.S.U.) and removal 
allowance 

Funner partlculart shiNild be obtained 
from The secretary. The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications 
(R riipies) ahould be lodged by 8 March. 

l!W!l 


COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 

Commonwealth Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 31A St. Giles. 
Oxford. 

VACANCY FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION OFFICER 

Qualifications: Honours Degree prfferably In Agricultural 
Economics or Economics and knowledge of two or more modern 
languages. Ability to write good English essential. 

Salary Scale: £1,020‘C2,675 with superannuation benefits. Starting 
salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further information from : 

The Secretary, 

Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, 

Farnham House, 

Famham Royal. 

Nr. Slough. 

Bucks. 

to whom completed applications should be submitted in duplicate 
not later than 31.3.69. 


Northern States 
Marketing Board 

Situation Vacant 

OENEHAL MANAGER—Applications ara 
Invited for the post of General Manager. 
Northern States Marketing Board tor three 
tours of 12-18 months eden. Salary 
Is substantial and commensurate with 
the qualifications and experience of the 
applicant, in any case not lesa than 
£5,000 per annum 

2. The Marketing Board Is a Government 
sponsored Organisation satabUshed under 
Its own Law. It Is a Statutory monopoly 
handllita the major agricultural exports 

of the Six Northern Statae of the 
Federation of Nigeria 
(former Northern Nigeria). 

3 . It was recently the subject of an 
official enquire which showed that a 
drastic and thorough raorganlaetlon 
Is required : on the auecessful 
Implementsilon of this reorganisation 
much depends for the largest single 
contribution towards the six NOrtiMrn 
'States* total financial reserves and 
foreign exchange. 

4. The annual cash flow la of the 
order of £60 million and the latest 
audited reservea exceed £24 million. Theee 
reeervea are usmI to foster the sgrleultural. 
Industrial and eommsrelal devslmment 

of the Six Northern States, which has a 
population of apormclmately 30 million 
and a considerable development potential. 

6. For this key appointment a man of 
mature age wlUt eartenalve qommeiclal 
(particularly in produce markafUig). 
managerial and financial experience 
•at senior level Is required. He must have 
the ability to think and act last and 
•couretely and possess the personality 
and temperament to work well in a team. 

0. Gentroua laave on full pay and 
/beneflta are of course payable. 


DO YOU WRITE FLUENTLY ■» Enjov 
meeUng people? Have you a degree in 
mechanical or chemical engineering and 
some knowledge of the oil industry'' 

If so. you might like to be coiKsidered for 
an editorial poat on PETROLEUM TIMES, 
the Mirror Group's International oil 
Industry fortnightly. The right man must 
be self-reliant and capable of programming 
his work with little supervision. 

Write, giving brief details and present 
salary to: J E. T., Heywuod-Tcmple 
Industrial PubIleaUona Ltd., 33-39 Bowling 
Green’ Lane, London. BOl. 


Investment 

Economist 

Investment advisory firm, well 
established and now expanding, 
needs a young assistant, preferably 
exDertenced. to research, write and 
Mp with portfolio management. 
The Job could suit a bright girl 
unrecognised in the man’s world of 
the City Write to Victor Earl. 
Security Analyita Ltd.. 364 
Ksnnlngton Road. London, 8E11. 


University of Birmingham 

Econometrics and Social Statistics 

Applications are Invited for a Lectureship 
or Aailstant Lectureship In the fields 
wf econcmetflca theory or epplled 
eeonometrtce available from not later 
than October. 1969. 

Salary scalee ; £1,240 x £11 Bl-E 1.470 
. (Assistant Lecturer) 

£1,585 X £118-^2,735 (Lecturer) 

Applications (3 eeplss) namini three 
refmes Iw March 21. 1069. to the 

sfesKraTtu. 

forma may be obUioad. In an 
eorrespondenea please quote 0/805/6. 


For further announcements 
see pages 
5 and 96 to 102 



RESEARCH 

MANACEMENT 


A young graduate in a science or an engineering aubject 
coupled with economics (or vice-versa) is invited to apply 
for the post of assistant to the Head of our Plant Engineer¬ 
ing Division for project evaluation. He will prepare coet-*— 
benefit analyses and technico-economic appraisals to assist 
project managers in reviewing the viability of existing pro¬ 
jects and making proposals for new ones, and he wilt 
otherwise assist in the Division’s research management. 
Salary will be commensurate with experience, with good 
prospects for advancement and .attractive working condi¬ 
tions. Applications, giving brief details of age, qualifications 
end experience, ahould be addreased to: 

Mr A. B. Driver, Personnel Officer, 

^ISRA—^Ths Inter-Group Laboratories of the 
British Steel Corporetlon, 

7A, Buokinghem Gate, London, SW1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of St. 
Andrews 

Joint appointment of 
LecturerlSenior Lecturer in 
Economics with the 
University of Malawi 

AppllcAtlons Rte invlUd for a now 
pool wubltthed tn co-operotion 
with j^o^ Intor-Unlvorolty Council 
for Higher Edueotion Overeeos 
and tenable for five years. The 
person appointed will be a full 
time msmb^of |MI of the Depart- 
ment of ^llttoid Economy ^of 
the University of 8t. Andrews but 
will spend the greater part ol iius 
••opndmtnt to an 
institution In ft oiveToplng country 
overseas (Initially to the University 
of Malawi). 

It IS hoped to appoint a person 
of soBM experience and to give him 
cmsldersUe responsibility (or the 
development o( courses and the 
qnanlia^n of the teaching of 
the subject. Candidates with an 
interest In any branch of 
Ecohomles will be considered. 

The salary scale at 8t. Andrews 
for Ziecturers Is Cl .240 to £2.736 
end for Senior Lecturers £2.710 to 
£3.416. The salary (or the post 
overseas would be broadly similar, 
with certain special allowances. 

6 lx copies of applications, with 
the names of three referees, should 
be lodged by March 16. 1M9. with 
the Secretary, University of 
St, Andrews. College (3tete. St. 
Andrews, from whom further par> 
tleulars may be obtained 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


AmiCA Southern and Central. Oroduate 
seelu cqmmlttions March-August. 

J. Priedmoon. 40 Hampstead Way. 
London, NWl. 01-469 2210. 


PERSONAL 


MIUJONS OP PEOPLE OBT HOPE 
comfort and strength from the Catholic 
faith. Send for this FREE course of 
11 clear^-written booklets on every aspect 
of The Catholic Church to: The Oetholle 
Enquiry Centre, Dept. E, London. NWS. 


QLADSTONB'S GREAT LIBRARY with its 1 
comfortable board residence: write, study 
or unwind at St. Deinlol’a Library, 

Ha warden. Cheater. Modest terms. 


EDUCATION b COURSES 


OXFORD 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 




Principal: Howard 
ahCa. ATO. 

School of Town Planning 

POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA IH 
URBAN PLANNING 

Applications are invited from 
honours graduates and persons 
holding approved professional 
quallflcationa for places on the 
next two-year Diploma Course 
commencing September, 1969 . 

Prospectus and application 
forms from: The School of 
Town Planning, College of 
Technology, Headington, Oxford. 


TRAVEL 
& HOTELS 


•• GUIDE TO BRITiUN'S MX 
HOLIDAYS "... UM® Guide ^erlng^ 
bed and breakfast or bed. breenOst and 
evening meal, county by county in„ 
Britain. Foreword by MacDonakrKaatinsa. 
llluatrated. 300 pogea. Send 4/M. which 
includes postage, to 
FARM HOLIDAY GUIDES LTD.. 

18 High Street, Paisley 


ANZIO 

AND 

LIDO Dl LAVINIO 


INVITK YOU 
FOR THE 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LANDING OF ANZIO 
AND 

BATTLE OF CASSINO. 

Special facilities for accom¬ 
modation, free conveyance 
to Battle Areas and War 
Cemetery. 

HOTELS AND PENSIONI 
ON THE SEA 

An hour from Rome. 
Shipping Lines to Ponza 
Isles—Yachts and boats 
hiring 

THE IDEAL VACATION 
IN THE HEART OF 
ITALY. 

Information : Tourist Board 
—0004a ANZIO (Italy) 
Tel.: 986 119 


Study at Home 

Bucceoaful tuition (or O.C.E. *' O ” and 
*' A " (all Boards) London Unlv.. 

BSc Ecun., B.A , BSc. LL B . also 
Dlplomes, Certlflcatpe, Bar, Bankers. 
Beereurlal. Statlatlcal and other 
Profeselonal Exama. Proapecius Free from 
Wyndham Milligan. M B.E.. M.A., 

Dent CA2 

wolsey Hall, Oxford (Ott. im.) 


OASSIHED ADVERTISING RATES 

AppointmentH, Bualnees Notlcue, 
etc., 11/- per line. 

DIaplayed, £9 ha. Od. per alngle 
column Inch. 

Education, Coureeg, Property. 
Hotela, Travel, etc., Oa. per line. 

Dlaplay, £7 lOe. Od. per alncle 
column Inch. 

Box numtMT eervice provided 
f<nre of charge. 

Lateet date for acceptance 
of advertlalna copy, noon. 
Wedneeday. 

Phone ; 01-030 5165. Ext. 308. 


EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


rr \ m \ rf m; 


for a. 9c.(Been.), kL.B. and other external 1 VmT/Fir 
dtflreet of Lend. Unlv. For C.C.B. and I/J!fj[^ 
profeeeionel OKamt. Accoufrtaiicy, Coiling, U£3) ^a 

ftecretarychlp. Law, Marhetina. Alee I vEr 

meny Intensely Intereetlng (non eeam.) Q*! 
courtee in builncu iwbjects. Write for 
deteile or advice, itating Interect, to : 

The Secretary (Gll) ftOtllKletf 111ft 


BUSINESS NOTICES 

Inespa 

Open End " Investment Trust 
or Spanish Securities 

NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 

For the accounting period December 31, 

1969 a Anal dividend of 30.00 peaetae la 
payable from February 26 , 1960 
to all Unitholders os at December 31, 

1068 made up aa followa: 

a) Dividend from Portfolio 12.00 

b) Capital Oalna 18.00 


The Management Coimiany of this Fund, 
GeNtinver 8.A. of Madrid, has decided 
to allow the reinvestment of the above 
dividend in further Unite of Ineepa at 
the price ruling on the date on which 
Rhareholdera’ instructlone are received by 
Oe.<itinver S A. without the neeeealty of 
paying the normal 4 per cent, 
commlsalon. 

Bank of England authority has not 
been granted for the Capital Oalna 
element to be regarded as Investment 
currency. For those Unittioldera who 
wiBh to reinvest this dlatribution. an 
amount of investment currency 
equivalent to the amount being Invested 
Rhould be bought and then sold 
immediately to an Authorised Bank at 
the offlclal market rate of exchange. 

The shares may then be conoldenra oi 
having complied with the requirements 
of the Tlie Bank of England's Notice 
E.C7, 

Copies of the Annual Report are available 
at the Fund's Domiciled Bank In the 
United Kingdom, vlx: 

Kleinwort, Benson Limited, 

Aldemianbury House, London. EC2. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 96 to 101 


MCINlTTRE 

PORCUPINE MINES JAteiTEXS 


DIVIDEND No. 322 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of fifty cents (60^) 
per share in Canadian cur¬ 
rency will be paid March 1, 
1969 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business 
February 17,1969. 

By Order of the Board 

F. T. McKINNEY 
Secretary 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario 
February 6, 



1t^ IIMITSD 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-geven and one-half cents 
(27^4) per share, Canadian 
funds, has been declared by the 
Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable March 14, 
1969 to shareholders of record 
February 14, 1969. 

By Order of the Board. 

R. C. ASHENHURST. 

Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario 
February 10, 1969. 


The BERTELSMANN Group 

of Giitersloh, W. Ciermany 

has concluded 
certain technical, 
marketing and financial 
agreements with 

ISTITUTO D’ARTI GRAFICHE DI BERGAMO s.p., 

of Bergamo - Italy 


The undersigned Initiated 
discussions and assisted 
In the negotlationa leading 
to these agreements. 


EUROFINANCE 


9. AVENUE HOCHE PARIS 8* 


February 20.1909 
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TETLEY 


SET THSIR SITE ON 

nES-SIH 


THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


The Director of Planning, Town Hall, Middlesbrough, Teesside. 


TN^FebntfMFy 1967 lifgh wm forecast well In ajtivaiioe, as weH 
as the siibiieqiienr lew, also the hif^r prices faler in 3rd 
ouarter, aiid th* decUhe during the 1st quarter, 19)66- Our 
Judies ^lled toi' agsreSBive buying during luly. In Aiijpisi we 
indicated the trend would continue upward. 


During 1966, we indicated: ; ; 

January 25: "^expect a bottom Febrjuary around 6 cents heavy 
native steers Chicago—then sizable recovery with minor infer* 
rupUons through 2nd quarter." March 21: "support around 
10 cents heavy natives and 9 cents branded bows Chicago." 
April 18: "price rise to new highs sbon." May 29: "ex|>eci near 
term downward prica reaction IflCe March/Ajpfril followed by 
price recovery late in 3rd quarter.*V 

In several commodities, we have spent over a milUofi dollars ^ 
per commodity for basic research, retulUng 4ilbur being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price i|rendf. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so miiny years. 

You might be interested in conferring with ui iegaiding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: graihi >^ls, metals, . 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For furdier details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Curhenfty serving a 
number of the worldss largest corporations, "An^otldnizamm 
that successfully anticipates major price movements.** 

J. Carvel Lange 

Internathmal, Inc. 

SiK It wmiM cii|. 

36«hVM(WotMWiil«.S«vi(c dUuQIIIMIMI 


11I.19S8, our guests included: 1 Dutch 
surrealist painter, 2 concert pianists, S opera 
singers, 4 generals, 7 cabinet min^^, 21 
ballet girls, 49 profesrors, dSnKaba^ngdirec- 
tors, 88 physicians, 105 pilots, 17^ lawyers, 
298 air hostesses, 16,780 businessmen and, on 
top, more than 20,000 old friends of the house. 

But we missed you. 

Do stay with us in 1969 ! 

ATLANTA 

HOTEL BRUSSELS 

7, bd Adolphe Max Phone 17.01.20 Telex 21475 
Under Swiss management 

First class accomodation on reasonable terms, in the 
heart of the Common Market. 
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Ikiylii^n ilcniiiieralisatlon plant 
was nc\cr cas\. 



Every day in The Times Business News you will 
see important names. 

But what about the important (aces thatread it? 
They're everywhere-even at the supermarket. 

And they're overwhelmingly influential. 

Many of them are found in the middle levels or 
manuement.'The specialists.The evaluators. 

^op}e whose purchasing recommendations 
have the coipora^e ev of their board of directors. 

People you should be stimulating with your 
industrial advertising. Our readership in this- 


'-ail^mportant ABO area is grOM^hig fast. . 

fteach the names In the nfewstand the advisers •>- 
behind them,through us.ThitTilmes Business News. 

Some fibres and facts: bi^w.Moiie: from 
• Richard Selmbn,DisplayAdvetjtisi^ent Managin' 
(n-2J6200dextension 362 ''i - 

ABCl male readership: 

January-June 1967 386.060‘flP A/NRS) 

February-June 1968 559,000 QICNARS/NRS) 

75 % of male readers ofTheTimes are ABCl. 


Nfwipaptr Authorised arsecond Claai Mall. Post Office Dept., Otuaa. Printed In England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Offset Division), Harlow. 
ibUebed by Tn« Economist Nea-spaper Ltd- at 25 St. James's street. London. S.W.i Teleohone : 01-930 5155. Postage on thta issue : UK Is.; Overseas 9d. 
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$TOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


•mviiH FUNoi 


Savta^Soiidi 


iritlih Itottrk 4 %. 
fundmf^ 

FundlnrS'^ 

BritlihTnuMpert 3% 

Fundln|6% 

Brltlih Gu 3% 
Trwiuiy 6^4% 
TitMUry $*4% 
WvL«ui)% 
Gora^2S% 


IM9 m 
iMo -70 fas* 
1971 MPh 
l 9 iB *73 m 
IMB^ Wt 
\HS^ 73V 

\J&S it 

I97B4B 4rt 
I9W 72V 
I99&.95 44*4 

I99M8 BPa 
aOQB-12 «S* 
rit«'l9S2 41*4 
IF* 


196849 

OpdInwT 

tocia 

Priaa. 

Change 

YlaM 


Fabi 

on 

Fab. 

Low 

19.1969 

Banka ftOchorniiMiclBl 

WMk 

19 

219% 

AlgananaBk. 


+ •4 

51 

45 3 

Amstardam-Rot. 

+ 0*2 

4*3 

% 

Auat.BN.Z.Bk. 

109/6 

-3d 

2*4 

B. da Soc. Gan. 

B.of Amarlca 

Fr.l3S70 

+2S 

3 2 

60 

169% 

-6*4 

2-6 


B.of.lroland 

ISO/. 


26 

£5 

B. of Montrtal 

£B»4 

+ *I4 

2*6 

58/8*4 

B.or,N&Walas 

66 M 

- 2/6 

28 


B. of Scotland 

lOV- . 

+5/- 

3*6 

B. Bruxallaa 

fr.BJ760 

3*6 

176*8 

B. da Pans P.B. 

Fra37*s 

+ I4*s 

3 7 

67/9 

Barclays 

86 /- 

+9d 

3 4 

49/9 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

81/9 

2/9 

2*9 

41/9 

67/6 

- 2/6 

29 

9/7's 

Bowmakar 

nnu 

+9d 

2-4 

£$*>•• 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£l 2 <a 


1*8 

64/- 

Chartarad Bank 

•9/- 

- 2 /- 

3 3 

45/6^4 

Chartarhousa Grp. 

8 S /6 

-4/- 

3*6 

6 Pa 

Chasa Manhacun 

$81*4 

-5 

3-3 

242 

CemmaRbank 

0.286 

-6 

2-B 

too 

Cradit Comdal. 

Fr.l63 

-5 

2-5 

ATI 

Credit Fonder 

FrJ32 

-13 

3-2 

2730 

Cradit SuIsM 

Fr.SJ990 

-130 

1-7 

228 

CradltintMlt 


+2 

4-1 

289 

Dautscha Bank 

-7't 

2 4 

265 

Draadnar Bank 

D.3I7 

- 10 ** 

2 5 


High Low 

860 400 

lllft 21/6 

225<t 156 8 

s? ir 

46N 36*4 

• 6 /- 6 I/F« 

20/9 89/- 

47/- 31/- 

L 27/3 16/4^1 


First Nm. Qty 
Himbros 
Hill, Ssmuel 
Honfk'f. 8 Sh. 
Kayitr Ullmann 
Klclnwort Ban. 
Kradlttbank 


243*1 

185 

Kundankradic 

0.242 

- 1*1 

3 1 



1432 

1082 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.I4l4 

+2 

3 9 

38/3 

17/4‘t 

73/3 

52/9 

16/2*4 

Lloyds 

% 

.|9d 

3 5 


M /6 

42/- 

Lombard Banking 

-9d 

2-6 

tAu 

4/4*1 

71 

45 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust 868*4 

- 2*1 


75 

« 

84.200 

62,700 

Mediobanca 

L76.780 

+ 1080 

i 3 

48/7*t 

16/9 - 

36/- 

l9/i0*t 

15/4*1 

61/3 

Mercantile Cred. 

3/6 

-3d 

3 5 


47/4*. 

13/11*4 

47/9 

Mercury Secs. 
Midland 

«/- 

- 2 /- 

1-0 

Ht 

87/- 

75/3 

+.3d 

3-8 

95 ^ 

50/6 

21/9 

9/2*4 

Minster Asset. 

20 /- 

-3d 

3-0 

VI- 



36/8*4 

Montague Trust 

St^4 

-ll- 

IS 

27/l*t 

10/9 

131% 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

-5% 




87/- 


Nat. B Grlndlayi 

86 /- 

+ •/- 



4 15 

2-80 

Nat. Austra. 

IA3 72*1 


3-0 



2l/4*s 

18/3 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

l9/4«i 

... 

3-9 

1509 

1075 

82/3 


Nat. West. 

73/9 

-1/9 

3 7 

23/3 

1^6 

167 

Norsk. Craditbk. 

%I55 

-5 

5-5 

34 

22 % 

£IS*s 

Oh 

Royal Canada 

£13% 

f *14 

1-9 

257't 

169 

142/- 

I4i200 

53/- 

Schrodars 

115/- 
Fr.B. 14,521 

"it 

l-l 

223*s 

113-2 

12:175 

Sodata Ganaral 

i+n 

3-8 

9780 

5975 

76/- 

46a*4 

Standard Bank 

t9IA 

- 2 /- 

3 3 

87*1 

70*4 

452 

335 

Sues 

frAAVt 

+ 14*4 

2-8 

I77'4 

I48*t 

3480 

2385 

SwiaaBank 


-195 . 

2 5 

‘63/3 

m? 

5540 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.5080 

-240 

1-9 

33% 

•18% 


25/6 IS/9 

af* IrS" 

ny- a/ 4 s 

IK 


Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Ttt. 


Alllsns Vorilch. 

Ass. Gtnanll 
Comm^ Union 
Engl* Star 
Equit. B Law Ufa 
Gan. Aocldant 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Lagal B Ganaral 
Nat. i^rlandn. 


Prudmtial A' 

Rc^l 

Sun Alllanca 
Taliho Mar. B F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vahida B Gan. 
Zurich Ins. 


■rMrlaa^ Itc. 
AHIad Brawarlas 
Bass, Charringten 
Boll N.V. 
Couraga. B. B S. 
Dtotlllan 
DtaliH. Sasfraina 


Gross Rad. 
Ylald. 

Fab. It. 
1969 
£ s. d. 

7 0 6 

7 IS IM 

8 I • 

8 I 51 
4 II S 

8 9 10/ 
0 10 8/ 
8 14 dt l 
8 9 1/ 
8 13 Z 
8 6 6 / 
8 13 2 i 
8 II 2 / 
8 II If 
8 8 4 f 


imiRNATIONAL ROUAll M 

AnnxHoldli||nlne.6*^ 

<Mmm Int FManco So. 6 *M 
Chanrroh Ovarbaaa Rnanca 6 * 1 % 
Danmark 6 *A 

Eriksbarg M^nlska ^rkstads 6*4%, 
C 

LS.E.C.6^ 

Maxlco7% 

Naw Zaafind 6 <i% 

Olivetti 

Philips Int. Pinanca S.A 6*s% 

Procter B Gamble Int. Co. 6 'i% 
Renault 6 * 4 *% 


NOB 

Lmwaak’a 

TMawaak*!, 

prtciB 

Gross Running 
Tlald% 

1981 


8M 

7 18 


95Wa 

95*4-6*4 

6-83 

1971 

9re4l'4 

97*44*4 

695 

1912 

94*4-5 

94-% 


1971 

i67e.:7% 

96*4-7*4 

6-17 

1912 

96^ 

96*4-7*4 

7-82 

' 1982 

97-8 

974 

692 

1981 

94*r^*s 

94<t4*a 

6-87 

1987 

95 ^ 4 . 4 % 

95*44^4 

6 91 

1987 

90*4-1% 

90*4-1*4 

. 

1982 

92r3 

924 

1986 

95*4.6’4 

95*44*4 

683 

1982 

94*«4*4 

94*4-5*4 

7-17 

1979 

97*«4 

97*44 

6f8 

1982 

94«e^ 

94*44*4 

690 

1982 

94-5 

944 

7 18 


Dortmund Union 
Gulnnaas 
Halnakan 
IDV 

Kirin Brawarlas 
Nat. Olsclllars 
Scottish B Nawc 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman. Hanbry. 
Watnay, Mann 
Whitbread 'A' 


Building B Building r 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Clmahts Lafarge 
Cimantarlas Briq. 

R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
int. Paint Co. 
ItalcamantI 
i. LaIng 'A* 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Roland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Wooorow 
Vanasu 
G. Wlmpay 


Cataring, Hotala, Btc 
AiiOc. Brit. Pic. 34| 

ATV A’ 37 

Butlin'i 5/1 

CBS 14 

Fortas 'A' 43 

Granada 'A' 66 

Grand Matrop. 24 

Lyons 'A' B7 

Macca 'A' 19 

Trust Housas 25 


Changa 

on 


fricea. 196849 

OHktory 

Btodia 

Frict. 

PhB. 

Change 

on 

YMd 

Nb. 

waok 

19 

High 

Low 

Hdccriol B ItaMlIo 

19.1969 

woak 

19 

3 3 


3.7 

294 

146 

A.E.G. 

ISSt 

-9*1 

-1-8 

2-0 

348 

205 

ASEA 

-6 

3 0 

^6d 

29 

58*4 

48*a 

Am. Td. B Tol. 

fS3*4 

- 1*1 

4 5 

-3 

3 8 

95/6 

mo 

79^ 

B.I.CC. 

Bl/l 

-9d 

4 3 

-*4 

4-4 

23^ 

Brown Bovorl 'A' 

Fr.SJ«70 

-100 

2-0 

-1/6 

4-1 

528 

180 

C.G.E. 

Fr.-4il 

-10 

2-6 

-1/9 

1-7 

126-3 

67-1 

C.S.F. 

Fr.l2l 9 

. 4-4 

... 

-1/3 

3 7 

18/9 


Chbrida Electric 

16/1 

... 

4-9 

+ 3d 

4 1 

64 

40*1 

Comat 

t44*s 

-3*4 

2-2 

-3d 

4-9 

95/- 

63/9 

Dacca 

wv 

+6d 



59/9 

38/6 

E.M.I. 

52/3 

-1/9 

3-3 



161 

III 

Eloaroiux ‘B* 

Kr.S6l 

+B 

2-2 



335 

177 

L.M. Erlccson *B* 

Kr.n7 

-2 

i-4 


3 9 

99*4 

80*4 

Gan. Electric 

IBFt 

1% 

2-9 

-6d 

3 4 

38/6 

T 

GEC-EE 

Sk* 

iyi*t 

2 4 

•4*id 

4 0 

46% 

Gen. Tet. B Elec. 

- 1 ^ 

34 

. 15*9 

3-1 

137 

MO 

Hitwihl 

Y.I23 . 

-7 

4-9 

1 1 

4 8 

5 1 

S!? 

36/- 

281 

Hoover *A' 

LB.M. 



4-5 

M 


Ommlcnla 

ANIC 

Albright B W. 
Amar. Cyanamld. 
Badlscha Anilln 

cXA(BHla) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisoti 

Ganaral Anihna 
HoKhst 

HefTmn*La Rocha 
la 

Lipoita inds. 
Monsanto 
Montacatlnl-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pflsar 

Rhona Poulanc 
Solvay *A’ 

Sc. Goblin 
Takada Chemical 


CealftftMl 

Arbed 
BtthlaiMm 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Danaln Ingwy. 
Rnaldar - 
Fried. Krupp 
Galsankirchonar 
Grangnbarg 

FtenSsmann 

Rhalnstahl 
Thyaion HUatta 
Ugtna Kuhlman 
Union Slaal SA. 
U.S. Scaal 
Ualnor 


Li 180 

16/9 

S 3 (P 4 

D.230 

D.200'i 

Fr.S.9300 

176 

fl6Pa 

% 
D.261'8 
Fr.S.172500 
69/- . 

41/- 

24/3 

Li036 

Kr.270 

876'. 

Fr.239<B 

Fr.BJ8l5 

Fr.22B>s 

Y.3I6 


Fr.B.33IO +170 
Sirs - 2*4 
$A.I8 25 -^0 60 


int. Computers 
Int. Tel. B Tal. 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
Philips Lmp. Wks 
Ptosiay 
RCA 

Radlffiision 
Rayrolla Paraona 
Siomans 
Sony 

^rry Rand 
nKMuon-Houat. 
Thorn Eioccrical 
Western Union 
Wmeinhsa. El. 


fnginooring 

Aerow ‘A* 39/1 

Allied Iron 22/1 

Atlas Copco Kr.i 

B.S.A. 41/- 

Bsbek. B Wilcox SS/j 

John Brown 53/1 

Cohan 600 15/] 

Coventry Gauge 25/] 

Davy Ashmore 11/1 

Delta Maul 16/1 

Demsf ^ 

B. EIISk il/l 

Firth Cleveland 2l/« 

Guest. K. B N. 87/1 

Gutehoffngs. H. 

Head Wrighuon fo/3 

Alfred Herbert 46/i 

I.M.I. I7fl 

Inter. Combitn. 6/6 

Inter Comp Air 4s/- 

Kulleger 'b* Kr.] 

M.A.N. %4! 

Mather B Platt o4/l 

Maul Box 54/1 

Mitsubishi Heavy Y 'l 

Morgan Crucible 65/1 

Pechiney Fr.3 

Reneld 47/1 

Scrck 15/1 

Simon Enging. 31/] 

Stavoln Ind. 27/1 

Stene-Platt lO/l 

John Thompson 12/- 

Tubo Invostments BO/I 

Vlckors 34/^ 

Thos.W.Ward 53^ 

WfUman Eng. 9(7' 

Allied' Suppliers 58/1 

Aspro-NicnelM 40/1 

Ass. Brit. Poods li/l 

Assoc. Fisherim 12/] 

Avon Products III 

Bodeham Group 41J* 

Beghin Fr.] 

Bovrll 57/. 

Biwoke Bond ‘B' 16/1 

Oudbury's 69/1 

Coig.-Palmelivc 8461 

^ Sugar Rif. IAj 


and YlaWa aompllad with halp (torn Maun. Vickm da C^ B 

Ex opRallMlen. f Ex rights, t Ex aM. (a)NawStoek. (fJ Flat yHW. tfk) ARaf 


Stock Prkas and YlaMi aompllad \ 
* Ex dhrldand. ^ Ex capRallaaclen. 
jflaM allow Far tax atli. 3d. In L 


Yamilehi Sacurtclaa Co.: and Tha Rric Boston Corporation. YlaW In bnehata la on lb 
nMan tax. <0 To lacaat data, (n) Incarim plnca raducad or pisiad. j Tho 1 
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Prict. Chanm 

Pik on 

\%\W WMk 


Expr«l« Dty. *A' 

FhchU^ 

<M|p 

GmtftiPMdi 

^-• Mltla 

wwrm i*iim 

Glaxo 


Proettr OamMt 

Pmltt-HcMrlv 

lUckIte A Colin. 

RouGronO 

Stndei 

Schwnppoi 

Splllon 
tm A Lylt 
Unlncf 
Uftlmitr 
UnlUm NV. 


Nooon, Aircraft 
Attoc. Enfinr^. 
BLMC 

Booing 

CtMrplIlar Tract. 

Chryiiair 

Citroan 

Oalmlor-Bani 

Oowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford ADR) 

Gan. Dvnamla 
Gan. Mu. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawicar Siddaley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatzu 
LocUiaad 
J.Lucai 

Mamy Nrg uton 
McDonnell Douglas 
MIchalln 'B' 

Nluan Motor 

Paunot 

Plraijl>Spa 

Rolls>Royca 

Rootat Mcri. ‘A* 

Sinititt Induic. 

Ecayr-Dmlar>Pch. 

Tojma Motors ' 

United Aircraft; 

Vaikswagon 

Voko 

Westland 

Wllmot'Braadan 


Ofiloa Aquip., Photo. 
B6 Canon Camara 

64S Eastman Kodak 

128 Fuji Photo 

ISiO Ganart Photo. 

41/3 Gaitetnar ‘A’ 

141 Nippon Optical 

2742 Olivetti Priv. 

25/4 Onlid 

230*4 Xerox 


PaporAPobllahlng 
Boutatar Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzi Pulp A P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Inc. Publishing 
Invareik Paper 
MacMillan M. P. 
McGraw Hill 
Newforthe WId. 

$. Pearson 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith ‘A’ 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teapa 


Pricas, .. Mlnary 

High ' LOW. . 


Price, Change Yield 

Fab. .. on Feb. 

1 ^1^ vraak. . 



-•a 

+H 

91/6 

.-9d 

|68*b 

-2*4 

Fr.llQS 

-145 

L.4670 

280 

Fr.S.3330 

- 240 

Fr.l73*s 

• '• 

$83*a 


41/- 

f3d 

6W- 

.6d 

Bfi* 

-l*id 

Fr.S.9600 

>-250 


21/9 

-6d 

3 6 

mu* 

-1/- 

3 2 

IS6*« 

3^4 

,, 

f4SH 

-»• 

2 6 

$51*1 

-2*4 

3 9 

Fr.l29 

D44I 

h5 2 

t 1 

i"o 

31/3 

|9d 

3 3 

45/4*t 

- 1/4*1 

3 6 

L.i936 

fl8 

3 9 

32/-* 

-3d 

32 

•46A 

1*4 

2 2 

50/-* 

6d 

3 4 

15^4 

. I*s 

2-6 

55/9 

1/- 

4 3 

36/4*4 

4*id 

2 8 

Yi37 

8 

3<2 

|45»4 


... 

71/6 

-3/3 

24 

•C.23 

• 1 

... 

146 

FMOOO 

1*4 

Ta 

Y.209 

4 

3'8 

Fr.l64 5 

f-3 

40 

L.3409 

1 79 

3 2 

43/- 

9d 

5 3 


I'ld 


35/9 

-2/- 

3-1 

%I9I 

-1 

5-8 

TJ45 

18 

2 3 

S73 

+ 2*4 


.%S52 

-2 

3-6 

Kr.382 

+ 17 

0 9 

l8/4*t 

-1/6 

3 1 

16/1 *t 

- 6d 

3-4 

■y.282 

II 

2 1 

170*4 

-IS 

1 7 

Y.283 

12 

2 7 

Fr.B.I620 

1 16 

3-1 


1/- 

1-3 

Y.39S 

- 12 

2-0 

L.3070 

i26 

28 

16/- 

1/3 

3-2 

$260*1 

-10*4 

0-7 

5B/6d 

+6d 

4 2 

22/3 

t7‘id 

33 

32/3 

$61*1 

1/- 

20 

I's 

3 5 

30/- 

< 4*4d 

4 5 

18/6 

2*4 

4-8 

-I-1*46 

1-7 


Capital A Counties 13/3* 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 160/- 

Hammerini. 'A' 82/- 

Land Securities 26/4't 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 42/9 

Lon. Merch. Saa. 12/6 

Metropolitan Est A PCy24/6 H 
St. Martins 30/9 

Sec. Covant Gdn. 24/- 

S. G. Immobilaire L-576^4 

Stock CoAversn. 70/- 

Alrilnes A Shipping 
American Airlines S3S 

Blit. A Comm. 44/6 

Cammell Laird 23/7'i 

Cunard 2B/3 

Furness Withy 47/- 

Harland A Wolff 24/3 

Japan Air Linas Y.I36S 

KLM Fi.243*i 

Lufthansa VMJ 

Ocaan Staamship . 71/9 
Pan Amarican S2n 

P. A O. Dcld. 44/9 

Swan. Huncar 28/9 

Swusair (Bearer) Fr.S.905 

TWA t45<i 

United Airllnas |43 


438 . 

21/1 V.’i^PaM Drug 
. WIVvj.Asih Home fieri. 

' 19/-, ...v iritlshShoe 

29/7*1: v^bnnlbifia 
136 Gaierlea Ulbyatte 

274 'n „vGalerlaa Hra^M 

49/4*1'V'-GUS‘At; 

20/1V .House of Fnier 
2208 Innovation 

11/9 . lnt.Scorea 

461 KaraptoC 

i«2>t Kbuftnpf.' 

826 LaR&ie 

324 URhmtooce 

37/6 MarksASj^r 

22*1 MoncMHiery W. 

2 • 79 Myar emporium 

160 Neckerman 

271 I NouvbKeaGals. 

9^ O.K. Beaars *A‘ 

122 Pfintamps 

26/- Provid. Clothg. 

56's Scars Roebuck 

Il/I0<i Tesed Scores 

24/- United Drapery 

16/3 Wooistortfi 

Textilea, Clothing 
49-2 A.K.U. 


Burtingcon 

$40*4 

IS 

CarrIngMn A 0. 

20/3 

1/1*1 

Coats, nns. 

64/- 

-1/3 

Courtauldi 

27/3 

-l*4d 

Eng. Calico 

10/6 

|3d 

SnIa Viscose Priv. 

45/- 

.. 

Stevens. J. P. 

S56S 

2 

Teljin 

Y.8I 

2 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I23 

-6 

Viyalla Int. 

17/7*4 

- 3d 

VVest Riding W. 

87/6 

«/- 

Wtwicombers 

15/9 



Tobacco 
Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras 'B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

UtlHtiaa/Rella 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Incaroftn. 

Kansal Eiac. P. 
R.W.B. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invest TruaCs 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas EIcc. 

B E.T. Dafd. 

British Auets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Tel. A T. 
Industrial A Gan. 
Interunie 
Marcancila Inv. 
Robaco 
Rolinco 
Wlun Inv. 

Hlacellaneous 
Air Lioulde 
Allied kP. 

William Baird 


142/-* 7/6 

9/l>t -6d 

31/9 

I9/I0'i -l/7'i 

140/- - 2/6 


19 8 2 0 

6d 4 7 

14/3 4 2 

•I 1/3 4 2 


Tronaury BUI Tondora 

Amount 


Tender 

Allotted Issue 


Data of 

9/-Day 

Applied 

rate oiT 

It Max. 

Out- 

Tender 

1968 

for 

Allotmeec 

1. d. 

Rata* 

standing 

Fab. 

16 

1400 

317 4 

148 2-24 

il 

2.460-0 

Nov. 

15 

120 0 

239 4 

132 6-01 

40 

1.080-0 


22 

140 0 

218 4 

136 6-68 

51 

1.860-0 


29 

120 0 

236-8 

135 9-47 

16 

IA30-0 

Dec. 

6 

120-0 

195-1 

136 11-07 

59 

1.760-0 


13 

120-0 

222 0 

135 II 39 

53 

1.740-0 


20 

MOO 

172 0 

135 7-50 

70 

1.700-0 

IM9 

27 

no 0 

190-7 

135 6-50 

39 

1.710^0 

Jan. 

3 

100-0 

l$6 1 

I3S 5-70 

13 

1.670-0 


10 

100 0 

188 1 

135 lO if 

47 

1.620-0 

„ 

17 

, 100-0 

204 6 

135 10-10 

32 

1.570-0 

„ 

24 

100 0 

g7 5 

135 5-49 

21 

1.510-0 

„ 

31 

100-0 

a4 7 

134 6 81 

49 

1.480 0 

Fab. 

7 

100-0 

207-4 

135 2 II 

18 

1.460-0 

... 

14 

100-0 

226 9 

I3i,|»2l 

36 

1.440-0 


Hdb Uw 

11 

66/6 23A 

146 no 

X ^ 

102^ S6*s 

461 321 


3$/6 21/- 

96/6 HfPi 

23/7*s 16/6 

IW 9/10*1 

49*# 40’s 

12/9 6/7*t 

56/6 3'6/. 


vTIQVi 

HUr'' 


vnciNi \JiQmn 

British R# 

Cope Allman 
OeURuc' 

Ha]7%harf 
Hudson's Bey 
Inchcape 
Ckoh 

Jejhnion Mgtthey 

Uf^TemcOiVoufht 

Litton bidUKrlM 

MecallfMensehtlt 

HlhneuM.AM. 

Mftiui 

Pillar HoMInn 
Rank Org. W 
Seara *A' 

Slater Walker 
Steetley 
Thoi.'niling 
Turner A Ntoreli 
Union CarbMn 


UnindGlass 


-.4*4d 

Wilkinson Swd. 

54/6 

-6d 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr.596 

-4 

Brit. Petroleum 

141/6 


Burmeh Oil 

Qe. Pacrolai 

fJ3&*i 

- 9 ^ 

-3 6 

Continental Oil 

I7SS 

+ 1S 

Gulf Oil 

$44 

..*• 

Mobil OH 

$54*« 

-2*1 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.23B0 

+ 14 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

I6|*4 

-6’s 

£32 

-S 

Shell Trampen 

Stan. OH Calif. 



Sun. OH Indiana 

Sun. OH N.J. 

159*4 

|79*s 

9$l*s 

+ ’« 
-IS 

Texaco Inc. 

-l*s 

Geld Mhiaai»Flnnnco 


OFSIT 


+7*sd 

Anglo-American 

— *4 

Charter Cons. 

fJiiu 


Coni. Gold Fids. 

-16 

Ganoral Mining 

200/. 

.H3 

J'burg. Cons. 

567/6 

+5/- 

Rand Salealon 

196/10*4 

+ 1/3 

Union Gerpn. 

240/9 

-3/» 

MlnesAMotnls 

Alcan Ahimi 

fC.3l*4 

-*• 

Alussulsia 

Fr.S.37S0 

... 

Amer. Mac. Cllm. 

$47*t 

-IS 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

4/IO*s 

-3d 

Anaconda 

f»*i 

>3S 

C.A.S.T. 

74/- 

-2/- 

Cons'd Tin Smolcars 

70/6 

-1/6 

I -'4 

De Bears Dcfd. 

£43 

Falconbrldge 

SC.I23 


Inter. Nickel 

f37*s 

-IS 

Kenneeect 

$49*4 


Lonrho 

68/3 

-f-9d 

Mount Isa 

67/6 

Fr.9S*s 

-21- 

Panarreya 


Reynolds Mauls 
R.T.Z. 

$40*1 

-2S 

141/6 

-71- 

Rhokana 

30/3 

+9d 

Roan Sal. Trust 

95/6 

-4/- 

Selection Trust 

210/- 

-10/- 

Union Mlnlara 

Fr.B.2030 

-14 

Western Mining 

121/- 

... 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

33/i 

-3d 

Plantotions, Etc 
Assam Cons’d. 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 


-l*id 

Guthrie 

3({- 

-4*sd 

Hlf hinds. A Low. 
JoCal 

5/1*s 

1 l*4d 

975 

-3d 

Planution Holdgi. 

4/8*4 

- 6*4 


MMi«y MarliAl IndIcAton 

Spot steHIng continued to mnka hrndway leat week in apit# of 
the demand for dollere that was evident from tho upvynrd trend 
in Euro-doHar depoett retw. A truer mMCura of ite etrangth than 
tho rice in the spot rate to $2.3926 wee tho fall In the forward 
diacount to 1's oenta. Thia dropped iho annual coat of buying 
thrna<imonths forward to 1’s par cant and with local authority 
depoaita In London fetching iuat over 8 per cent the three months 
covered margin in New York's favour was reduced to below 2 
per cant 


Key Money end Arbltrogo Aetoa 
London: February 19 
Bank Rato % 

(from 7'.%, 19/9/68) 7 

Deposit rates: 

7 days' notice: 

Clesring banks 5 


Buro^rllng daposita 
(In Porli): 

2 days' notice 

3 months’ 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

S>« 

TroMury bills 

6 09 

Loal authorities 

ri*-7'. 

CortoofOapesIt 6-75 

3 months' fixed .* 


Sterling: 


Loul authorities 

B- 8 'u 

Spec race 

$2 3925 

Finance houses 

8*1 

Forward discount 


Interbank rate 


{3 months’): 

t's cents 

7 days' 

7'i 

Porword cover 


Troaaury Bllla 


(3 months’): 


3 months' 

6 IS 1 

Annual Inc. cost 


Euro^lollnr depoaita 

: 

InvoatntMit currency: 

7 days' node# 

7». 

Inveatmant $ 

52*4% pro 


• On February I4sh. tenders for 9l.day bills, at £98 6t. 6d. 
36 par cant, higher tenders being allotted In full. The c 
this week was for £100 million 9t.day bills.' 


3 months' B'l 

Covorod Arbitrage 
Hnrgine (3 months’) 

Treasury Mila 
Curo-doilnr/UK local 
authority loans 
Cuiwdollar/Euro-atarllng 
Uncovered Arhitrego Margins (7 
Euro-dolinr/lik locel 
authority foena 
Eyro*doller/liitoihank 


In favour of: 

Last week % . This week % 

N.York 2hi N. York I *4 

N.York N.York I*'* 

N. York '*» London *4 








LONDON 8 New Bond Street, W.1. 
01-4931791/734 5561 
MANCHESTER 234 Royal Exchanse 
061-8347073/4 

ROME Via Bissolati, 29.00187 Roma 
46.51.40/47.6650 


THE VC10 AIRLINE TO ACCRA ' 55 HOURS DIRECT. 

SEE YOU AT LONDON AIRPORT ANY 
TUESDAY, FRIDAY, SUNDAY AT 11.30 a.m. 
DIRECT VC10 FLIGHTS TO ABIDJAN 
AND ROBERTSFIELD 


ACCRA ■ LAGOS ' ABIDJAN * ROBERTSFIELD - FREETOWN ■ BATHURST * DAKAR 







I08 


THB BccMOMsr ramuMOnt n/ i0(lg 


{^ YAWATA STB A 

Outward bound 



Today a flight to the moon... tomorrow to the dark fringes of outer space. Mail’s 
boundaries are limited only by his imagination and ambitions. 

Man on the move needs steeL Q||tr world, the worlds our chlhlren know will need good 
steel in quantity... steel that Yaw«a is ready to sui^ly. Good Steel is Yswata's business... 
and Yawata research is making good steel even better. 

TAWATA lAOM A illli €•.. LfA. ttosid Offlam MorenoucM CMyodo ku Tokyo 100 Jopon OnTfa M O Wl Ol 4 Ovatsaldorf l mm$rt um Utom 1& 

AAMilawi•onoMl OfnsM toom 3600 37$ Pork Ave New Yai* NV >0093 USA U# AsigslW ONIOM toosi IMS 415 Soolh Plowff St kos l k n a rt o. CpWonwa fOW^ U>A. 
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The locust is one of man’s oldest 
enemies. It is appaUingly destnictive. 
One locust can eat its own weight in 
food every day, and a swarm can extend 
over 400 square miles, each square mile 
containing 100 million locusts. Woistof 
all, locusts tend to swarm predsdy in 
those parts of the world whm food for 
humans is scarcest. 

The answer is to stop the locusts 
before thqr swarm, while they are stiH 


in the hopper stege. This demands, and 
gets from Shdl, constant oo-opeiation 
with the local control organisations. 

Shell’s research (a £37 million a year 
operation) has developed diddrin into 
one of the most successful insecticides 
in the world, effective against a very 
large number of pests. It is particularly 
successful against hopper locusts, only 
one litre being suflBdent to control 
500,000. 


By ensuring a oonstuH supply of 
this product, in some of the most in¬ 
accessible places iinagimibie> Shell 
enabte the 1^ contid bodies to react 
instantly and effsedvdy to any locust 
outbreak wen before it reaches disaster 
proportioiis. 

The result is worth aU tiie efout. 


SheSl Chcmicais I 
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Railways Pay 

Sir —Your article (February 8th) prompted 
me to look through the file of cuttings from 
The Economist about industrial relations on 
the railways. 

Certainly your approach is consistent. You 
have always said that Penzance was a sur¬ 
render, that it undermined incomes policy, 
that it caused a round of inflationary pay 
tnereases, and that in general it can be 
presented as the cause of various other 
economic misfortunes, mini-budgets included. 

I don't object to public scrutiny of indus¬ 
trial relations on the railways. But I think we 
deseive a better analysis than this, based on 
a better presentation of the facts. 

Two words crop up in many recent articles 
in The Economist on industrial relations— 
** Penzance ” and “ surrender.” This is to deal 
with the subject at the level of propaganda 
rather than in tenns of fact. Two other words 
should be added to the vocabulary of your 
article writers—**Windsor” and “produc¬ 
tivity.” 

It %vas at Windsor in August ig68 that 
the railway industry honoured the under¬ 
taking given by management Snd trade union 
representatives at Penzance to produce a 
productivity deal by September 2nd. 

But were the deals genuine productivity 
settlements ? One independent witness among 
many is Mr J. P. llowry, director of the 
Engineering Employers* Federation. He said 
at the IPM Conference in October 1968 that 
the railway industry had “ produced a nat¬ 
ional agreement affecting many thousands of 
workpeople which, perhaps for the first time, 
represented an industry-wide productivity 
agreement of a detailed kind. When the 
interim settlement was reached, some of us 
had our doubts but nobody who has taken 
the trouble to read the complete agreement 
of August 14, 1968, can be in any doubt 
that the terms of the settlement are produc¬ 
tivity-based in the fullest sense.” 

Within the industry the deals are subject 
to two very powerful scrutinies, that of the 
railway management and of the trade unions. 
Management is conscious that in this labour 
intensive industry wage costs are approx¬ 
imately two-thirds of the annual working 
expenses. Therefore to get the major wage 
contracts right is to make the task of break¬ 
ing even under the new Transport Act that 
much more manageable. The trade unions 
scrutinise the deal through a joint monitor¬ 
ing process that was csumlished at Windsor, 
in which the results on both sides of the 
balance sheet are reviewed. 

In your February 8th article you say that 
there was a disastrous rate of wage inflation 
in the second half of 1968 triggered off by 
the railway agreements. 

In the whole of 1968 the index of weekly 
basic pay (all industries and services) rose 
by 6.9 per cent. Before we negotiated at 
Penzance and Windsor the index had risen, 
by 3-1 per cent (June). The August figure, 
which includes the effect of our settlements 
and all other settlements since June, was 3.9 
cenh Tht index rose significantly at the 
end oftlie year principally because i.6f the 


increases in building, civil engineering, and 
because of the 1968 engineering agreement. 

It seems to me ^at The Economist not only 
gives a misleading account of the 1968 rail¬ 
way pay and efficiency negotiations: but also 
exaggerates the effect of railway settlements 
on other pay negotiations.—Yours faithfully, 

L. F. Neal 

London, NWr British Railways Board 

Racial Policy 

Sir —Mr D. R. Bramwell, in rebuking you for 
taking a firm stand on the issue of racial 
prejudice, is on dangerous ground when Jie 
implies it is not the role of newspapers to 
make what he calls “ value-judgments.*’ 

On the contrary, in the face of so much 
bigotry and ignorance in this vital issue of 
race it is the duty of journals like your own to 
adopt an unequivocal attitude on the side 
of reason and justice. Indeed, the same 
applies to any issue which threatens to be 
obscured by unreason. 

The expression “ value-judgment ” should 
not be allowed to cloud the issue* All 
journals of comment make “ value-judg¬ 
ments”—and rightly so. Would Mr Bram¬ 
well deny The Economist the ri^t to 
approach the problems of our civilisation 
from a moral viewpoint when Mr Enoch 
Powell and so many other supposedly intel¬ 
ligent and decent people seem content to 
ignore civilised values, and, at the same time, 
are often guilty of gross misrepresentation of 
the facts ? To maintain human values and 
objectivity, as The Economist consistently 
does, is exactly what is required of respons¬ 
ible journalism.—^Yours faithfully, D. Slinoer 
Reading, Berks 

British Standard Time 

Sir —The comments of Mr J. Hudig 
(February 15th) strike me as being rather 
selfish. Before the introduction of BST I had 
duties which required me to work in close 
connection with the I^ondon Stock Exchange 
and Wall Street. My Arm, quite rightly, did 
not ask the United States to work in British 
time. Rather we worked New York time to 
catch the markets, as well as starting when 
the London Exchange opened.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, P. J. Smith 

Beckenham, Kent 

Sir —^The letter from Mr J. Hudig (February 
15th), typifies the sort of thinking 3 iat has led 
us into adopting this artificial and inconven¬ 
ient standard. 

The percentage of people in the United 
Kingdom, or for that matter in the Nether¬ 
lands, who are conducting international 
business in which the time factor is impor¬ 
tant is infinitesimal, and the proper solution 
to that problem is to adjust working hours to 
the manet conditions. It is for this reason, 
for example, that newspaper staff work largely 
at night, and I can see no reason whatever 
why uie rest of the community ^ould be put 
to the inconvenience represented by a 
departure from Greenwich Mean Time. 

There is undoubted appeal iii ^tting away 
from the summer/winter variation in our 
clocks, but I submit that the standard adopted 
should have been Greenwich Mean Time and 
not GMT plus “ i.” Basically we am now 
on a time'scale appropriate to Scandinavia 
and Central Europe, and 1 very much hope 
that the present untimely esypriment will be 
brought to an end as soon as ponible and 
that we shall adopt Greenwich Mean Time 
as our year-round standard.—^Yours faithfully, 
London, Wig J. D. H. Nicholas 


}fato 

Sir —Being on^ a>f those much maligndd 
armchair strate^sts^ t was veiy, jnterest^^ to 
read your article on Nato (February 8th}. 
Congntulations to Mr Healey for admitting 
the existence of the credibility gap that has 
been obvious to the “ama^urs” for years. 

As you point out, the crucial phase would 
arise a few days after any major invasion. 
But need the dilemma—the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons to prevent complete defeat 
—ever arise ? Your proposal to increase the 
number of active Nato divisions (and reserve 
formations) is politically unsoynd and should 
•be militarily unnecessary. The present 
imbalance could have been rectified several 
years ago by a competent asmment of the 
role of airpower. 

The successful conclusion of a major attack 
by the Warsaw pact must rest on its ability 
to switch numerous divisions and air 
squadrons, held in reserve in eastern Poland 
and western Russia, to the battlefield. For 
Nato, key targets would therefore be the 
communications routes, eroecially the bridges 
crossing the Vistula and Bug rivers, and 
distant aiibases. 

Unfortunately, the only warplane capable 
of carrying out this task was the cancelled 
TSR-2. a very poor second best would be the 
F-iii. Nato has neither. Updated Buccaneers 
and V-bombers are obsolete, and Phantoms are 
an inadequate stop-gap. Thus, until an 
advanced European aircraft is developed for 
Nato, we must hope our bluff is not called.— 
Yours faithfully, A. G. P. Wood 

University of Exeter 

The Emperor 

Sir —I read with dismay the title of your 
leading article last week on General de 
Gaulle : “ Napoleon IV.” lliis docs a grave 
injustice to the late Prince Imperial who, 
although not crowned, succeeded to the title 
of Napoleon IV on ^e death of his father 
Napoleon III in 1873. Had he not through 
British negligence been killed in Zululand in 
1879 he would undoubtedly have been 
restored to his throne in France. Your dis¬ 
tinguished predecessor, Walter Bagehot, would 
have welcomed this : indeed he wrote an 
article for your paper four years after the 
fall of the emperor entitled : '* Why an 
English Liberal may look without dis^proval 
on the progress of imperialism in France.” 

Please do not add insult to injury 
“ Napoleon ” if you must for the man who, 
unlike Napoleon III, has made hostility to 
England the keynote of hU policy—^but 
Napoleon V.—^Yours faithfully, 

Norman St John-Stevas 
House of Commons, SWs 

Students 

Sir —May I suggest that Mr Eden (Letters, 
February 15th) misses the point ? The prob¬ 
lems of cost^ study conditions and rules 
have existed for students since time 
immemorial. Surely Mf Heneghan’s argument 
is whether scarce university places should not 
be reserved for the genuinely motivated 
student. 

Regarding the disaffected minority, one is 
entitled to arit why siich ingcatltude and how 
on earth are they able 10 waste valuable time 
(their own and everyone else’s) ? Having taken 
my external BSc (Econ) at the age of 41, 
while rearing 'three children in an isolated 
community in northern Canada, I confess to 
some prejudice.—^Yours faithfully, 

Landstuhl, west Germany P. R. Webb 


BBC»ND OLABS POBTAOB FOR THE ECOMOMSMT PA|b AT NSW TORS, R.T 
PuUiahid wMklsf mens BalurSaj. Sftr-fewo tUMi a mr in LomdoB. *— 
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MANAGEMENT APPOIIVITMEIMTS £5000 PA AND OVER_ OthBr Notices sas pages 91 to 9B 

executives for 

continental 

eutope 

Senior executives seldom answer advertisements. That is why we as a leading 
continental search firm rarely advertise. However, we are presently handling 
a number of positions that could be of Interest to the British business com¬ 
munity. We have therefore decided to make an exception by complementing 
our « direct approach » method applied on the Continent with this announce¬ 
ment. Why don't you make an exception by answering ? 


£1Sfl0 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
Location; Holland 

1 ^^ Our client Is one of the Dutch giants with manufacturing operations through- 

Wm oiit the world. They now want to bring in a senior executive at Board level to 

Iw shoulder the functional responsibility for the Group’s global aales and market¬ 

ing aptivltles plus the line responsibility for all subsidiaries In North and South 
America. Broad experience in general management and above all creative 
International marketing is required. Age below 45. 

£UM 

MANAQINQ DtRECTOR 
Location: Paris 

This represents an outstanding opportunity to assume the top management 
mm responsibility.of the well-established and profitable French manufacturing sub- 

^ sidiary of a major U.S. company. Experience in the manufacturing and mar¬ 

keting of bearings, valves, pumps or other industrial equipment would be 
advantageous as would some knowledge of French. Age below 50. 

£ 8JSOO 

FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 

Location: Brussels 

Important international beverage and food company now establishing a Euro¬ 
pean HQ in Brussels needs a qualified accountant with a proven record of 
successful financial management at seitior level in international industry. 
Experience for Instance as a consultant in areas such as acquisitions, finan¬ 
cial analysis, budgeting, standard costing, and systems & procedures would 
be especially valuable. Age below 40. 

£15fi00 

ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Location: Switzerland 

This ie one of the most attractive positions in the advertising world of today. 
The client Is a U.S. consumer goods company with several brand names of 
world fame. The position Is new and covers Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa. An unusually creative mind and experience of large-eeale campaigns 
on the Continent is required; Age below 45. 

£ 8fi00 

DIRECTOR- 

MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 
Location: Brussels 

An international company in the heavy mechanical equipment field has re¬ 
cently instituted a comprehensive management controls programme. They 
now require a highly qualified C.A. to take charge of this programme for 
their subsidiaries in the Eastern Hemisphere, mainly Europe. Age below 40. 

/ 


It goes without saying that enquiries will be handled with the utmost discre¬ 
tion. Letters, preferably accompanied by a typewritten curriculum vitae with 
salary information and a photograph, can therefore be sent in complete confi¬ 
dence to Mr. Nigel Kermode, 

BBRNDTSON INTERNATIONALS.A. 

360, AVENUE LOU»E, BRUXEUES S, BELGIUM 

; Consultanta to Uanagomont on Sonlor Exoeuthto AppoIntmontB 
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And another 
makes... 


to save you the trouble of counting, it's 
500. Which makes it kind of special. Not 
often you can notch up the 500th order 
of one particular aircraft. Has to be 
pretty good to get that far. With qualities 
proved beyond doubt... in all conditions, Or the number of versions that, between 



areas, climates. How about 4 million 


them, cover just about every 


flying hours. Or the everyday experience requirement: all-passenger, mixed load, 
of more than 110 satisfied operators? palletised cargo, postal service. 


executive, calibration, military. Operates 
from every type of remote, low-quality 
airstrip. Makes profits wherever it flies. 
And, checked against developing world 
short-haul routes, the success story of 
the Fokker F27 Friendship is only Just 
beginning. 

FOKKER® 

1919«FinYYEARS«1969 

IXIVALNE1>CiaAHMMICMRFACrORMSI^^ _ 

SCHIPHCA • HOUJUO < CABUe imcas: fONPlAMS MSrmM^ 


F2!^:The most successful and dependable turbo-prop In the history of aviation 






'Die makers of Zincote have had a busy time in the kitchens. 

Finding out what the makers of domestic apidiances need. Developing 
something new in steel sheet Putting a corrosion-defying zinc 
coat on the inside., .making the outside so that it is both antl-coRp^ves 
and capable of taking a fine p^t finish of the kind that will gladden 
the housewife. 

^ With Zincote all thinc^ are possiMe. You can shape it. You can weld it 
You ran paint it It comes in nine grades. All of them strong. All corrosion 
resistant Each with diffhrrat characteristics which enable you to do things 
you would not dreamt of doing with galvanized steel before. 

Inquiries to: Saids Manager, Zinc-coated Products, British Steel 
Corporation, South Wales Group, Kenhg Industrial Estate, 
nr. ^rt Talbot, Glam. Telephone: Port Talbot 3155. Tdex 49523/24. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

^^^^^TARY 

imjLiimiiiii 


19th CINE-MEETING 2 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

16 - 25 APRIL 1969 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfllm and Doc- 


East Africa. 

Explore it With us. 



Daly Super VClOfl^llits at 6‘45pjn. 


umentary Market (MIFED) is an inter¬ 
national centre where feature, TV and 
documentary films are traded on a 
worldwide scale. Contacts are made 
there for negotiating agreements in any 
branch of film production, co-produc¬ 
tion, financing and the issue of import 
and export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telefoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Bar, dining rooms 


From Hoothrow-Loiulon, East African, 
the Intomational Airline of East 
Africa jots you to Entebbe, Nairobi, 
Dar as Salaam and on to the fabulous 

K ma parks, exotic palm-fringed 
aches and all the main centres of 
East Africa. 


Ask about: 

■ Group and Individual inclusive ■ Oar onward jat connections to 

tours to East Africa from £ 183 Zambia, Malawi, Mauritius, West 

(Economy class) Africa, Ethiopia, Somalia, Aden and 

■ Our Safari Excursion Fare **** 

offering 14 days unlimited air travel ■ East African's Supar VC 10 
within East Africa for only £58.7s services to Paris, Frankfurt, ftome, 

Athens and Cairo. 



and medical assistance on the premises. 


The cost of a three-day visit to MIFED, 
including booking-in fee, first-class hotel 
accommodation, three meals daily and 
transport to and from hotel, is approx¬ 
imately US $ 70. 

Special reductions on MIFED’s service 
and hotel charges are offered to busi¬ 
nessmen who make one or more pur¬ 
chases. The last date for booking in is 
25 March 1969. 


Lo/vncr me experts, your Jrevet 
Agent eny BOAC office or 


way 


EAA Officis: ■ 

LONDON: 29 Niw Bond St W.l. V 
Tol: 01 493 9973 1 

MANCHESTER: 406/7 Manchestor Royal 1 
Eiciian|tTol:061 834 6458/9 ^ 

BIRMINGHAM: Queen's Collaoa Chambers, 
38a Paradise St. Tel 021 643 0570 
GLASGOW: 06 St. Vincent Street 
Tel; 041 221 1895/6 




t:.. 


AHUtMl 


Ike Airlint that hnows Africa kest 


For Information and bookings write to: MIFED ^ 

I -I OAiAB AAIIam AdcH Athacs Blaatyii Baaihay Bajuiabara Caifa 

LSrOO DOmOdOSSOlfi 1 * 2ui45 Mll8n0 (KSly) lOaraa Balaam Entahba Frankfart Nang Kent Karachi Kigali Lagaa Laaiaa 

Telegrams: MIFED - Milano aaaritlac Matiatfiaha Nalnbi Ndala Paris Mania 
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In tour minutes he miiiht 
ehiiniie eomputer s> stems. 



Every day in TheTimes Business News you will 
see important names. 

But what about the important faces that read it? 
You can reach them anytime - even over a drink. 
And they're overwhelmingly influential. 

Many of them are found in the middle levels of 
management.The specialists.The evaluators. 

People whose purchasing recommendations 
have the corporate ear of their board of directors. 

People you should be stimulating with your 
industrial advertising. Our readership in this 


all-important ABQ area is growing fast. 

Reach the names in the news, and the advisers 
behind them, through us.TheTimes Business News. 

Some figures and facts: below.More; from 
Richard Selmon, Display Advertisement Manager 
01-236 2000 extension 362 

ABCl male readership: 

January -June 1967 386,000 (IPA/NRS) 

February—June 1968 559,000 (JICNARS/NRS) 

75% of male readers of TheTimes are ABQ. 


TheTitnes Business News 













uni I 
























Stq> a. The rented car IVom Avis. 




lai^? 


If you drive, say, from London to 
Glasgow on business, a whole day’s work 
goes down the drain. 

And hefty hotel and restaurant expenses 
go with it. 

This is no way to run a business. 

Particularly when Avis Rent a Car offers 
a better alternative: 

The Hying visit. 

You take a plane from London to 
Glasgow. 

And you pick up a carat Glasgow.XWe’ll 
have a clean neyv, Vauxhall waiting for you 


Step 3. The business. Now you have plenty 
of time to do plenty of it. 


at the airport.) 

It means that within a few hours of 
leaving London, you’re making money in 
Glasgow. 

Naturally, when you spend your time 
making money, the last thing you want to 
-• waste is your time. 

Avis rent a car. 

® Avis Rent a Car System, Inc , A Worldwide Service ol ITT 
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EDF 


Advice to Investors 


I 

Canonle be ^ 
top succei^sful in 
investnient? 


Sounds a silly headline, doesn't it? How can you be 
too successful in finance? Or investment? It is a 
straight contradiction in terms. 

Or is it ? EOF does not necessarily agree. And our 
opinion is based on a careful study of the world's 
financial markets over many years and decades. You 
see, the old maxim '*What goes up must come down” 
may not obviously be 100 70 applicable, but it is not 
wholely inaccurate either. 

Perhaps a better version would be **What goes 
up unrealistically is very likely to go down 
tragically. Success with one speculation can lead 
to the sort of over-confidence that leads to "over- 
speculation" and in the end, possibly, disaster. 

An earthquake, a revolution, an assassin's 
bullet — all these uncontrollable events can 
shatter the most "promising" investment. 

Success with Safety 

No one — least of all EOF — blames any 
investor for tiying to ensure that his money 
is working as hard as it can. Indeed this is 
every investor's duty. What we simply say is 
this: isn't it more sensible to achieve the same 
goals without sacrificing measurable capital 
security. Certainly, this means reducing the 
chance of the "big-killing". But it also cuts 
the chance of the "big dive", and still 
provides you a liberal and fixed income. 

Thousands of thoughtful investors 
have already realized the advantages 
offered. Many ask EOF for ad¬ 
vice every day. In most cases 
our advice is: 

Invest for stability and 
growth through * 

_ income . 

Especially now, while the 
international scene is so un¬ 
settled. 

How to establish Capital Planning 

Finding the investment to meet the above objectives is not as im¬ 
possible as it sounds. A good and increasingly popular solution 
is EOF Bonds. 


EOF Bonds - the middle way to successful investment 



What are EOF Bonds 

EOF Bonds are fixed interest Bonds giving a liberal 
/9 interest each year and every year. They mature 
after six years and are issued in L uxembourg. 

EOF Bonds are available in any freely conver¬ 
tible currency (Swiss Francs, German Marks, U.S. 
Dollars, External Sterling, etc.) and are Issued free 
of acquisition expenses. The Bonds are repaid at 
maturity without deduction of any t ax or rcHcmp- 
^on charges. There are no' hidden fee.s,"or other 


Three types of bonds are offered, tailored to 
meet individual investment needs. 

*Tlie EOF Income Bond: Gives TVi^/o 
^ for each year until the Bond matures 
^ after six years. 

H *Tlie EOF Growth Bond: Provides 

greater accumulation of capital 
through reinvestment of interest 
from income. For example, an 
investment of $ I 0 ,(X )0 grows to 
S 15,649 in six years. 

*Ttie EOF Discount Bond: This 
Bond is designed to permit precise 
^ programming of future capital 

needs. It is availabfe for a face 
value amount of not less than g 10 , 000 . 
As a result of the discount feature, a Bond worth 
S 10,000 at maturity can be purchased today for 
$ 6 , 390 . 

For full details, please fill in the coupon below. 
There is no obligation. No salesman will call. 


r.OI- Information Services SA 
38. Stockerstrassc 
8002 Zurich, Switzerland 
Telephone: 051 /442631. Telex: 34934 


I am intereated in EOF Bonds. Please send me full details, . 
plus the latest semi-annual report. I understand I am under I 
no obligation and that no salesmen will call. I 

1 would also like details of the EOF aeries of free booklets | 


«Advice to Investors». 
am particularly interested in 


EOF Income Bonds 
EOF Growth Bonds 
EOF Discount Bonds 


Address 









wherever 
there isapoint 
to he made 



wherever business has to he done- 
person to person-in world markets 


Put jronr bu^«M in good haiidt... 

Dodwell are on the spot, ready to put your 
products on the map and give you top jtradipg 
results. The men they employ are exjperts— 
speaking the languages and knowing every-detail 
of local customs; they know what buying and 


sellingtechniques to use to get results and to make 
your name famous. They have made famous 
names famous the world over. Put your import 
or export business in their hands, let them take 
over the complete operation to give you excellent 
overseas trad^g results. 


□OOWELL 

a force in world trading 



DODWELL h COMPANY LIMITED. INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING. TRADING AND SHIPPING. 

HEAD OFFICE: lb FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON BC2 
Ttlgphon«: 01-BBS 0040 * Tdidx: London HSII (4 llnw) 
BRANCHES. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES: 
Hong Kong. Japan, U.S.A., Canada. Waat Gamiany, 

Auatralia. Kanya. Uganda, Tanzania and India. 

Connactions throughout the world. 


•stabliahed 1868 


H'W.ai 







So Now He Knows 


This, President Nixon, is your Europe. The first important 
act of Mr Nixon’s presidency has been to come across the 
Atlantic in order, he says, to listen and to learn. He did 
not need to wait for a word to be spoken to learn the two 
essential characteristics of the Europe he has to deal with. 
The first is that its western half is still very much wc*aker 
than the statistics of population and production might suggest. 
It is weak becau.se it is fragmented ; brcau.se most of its 
leaders have turned out to be smaller men than their pre¬ 
decessors of the 1950s ; and becau.se France, Britain and 
Germany have found nothing better to do than fight w'ith 
one another about the local balance of power in their parish. 
The .second main fact about Europe is that the continent’s 
eastern half, the hinterland of this bickering promontory, 
is controlled by a country so nervous of its hold on power 
that it even feels obliged to support a man like Herr Ulbricht 
in his attempt to prevent a democratic election being held 
on his doorstep. It is a sobering juxtaposition. The astonish¬ 
ing feebleness of western Europe faces the unpredictable 
dangers of a cornered and uncertain Russian government. 
If the best thing that Mr Nixon could begin his presidency 
with is no illusions, this week’s visit has done him the service 
of stripping away such as he had al}Out Europe. 

It is as if events have been following a script written for 
a theatre of political realism. Mr Nixon's arrival w'as pre¬ 
ceded by two astonishing demonstrations of the present 
west European expertise in pulling the rug from under your 
neighbour’s feet. February began with an attempt by Britain 
and its friends in the European community to make a very 
minor show of European solidarity by discussing foreign 
policy in the forum of the Western European Union. It 
ended with the curious attempt by President de Gaulle to 
persuade the British that their way into Europe lies through 
an extraordinary deal with him, over the heads of his 
common market partners. Both attempts ran into the same 
peculiarly European difficulty. The Germans were unwilling 
to offend the French by siding unequivocally with Britain 
in the argument about the Western European Union. The 
British—with better reason, given the size of the issues 
involved—^were unwilling to side with the French against 
the Americans and at the expense of the Germans. The 
only result of February’s manoeuvres is that President dc 
Gaulle has been caught with his diplomatic trousers down, 
Herr Kiesinger has once more been shown to be a professional 
fence-sitter, and Mr Wilson is no closer to Europe. And Mr 


Nixon has learned the basic fact about western Europe : 
that no matter what combinations and permutations you 
lr\, its three main powers always finish up pointing in three 
different directions. 

It is bad enough that the west Europeans should have 
greeted Mr Nixon with this display of parochial rivalry. It is 
made w'orse by the manoeuvres of a different sort that are 
in preparation on the other side of the Elbe. Of course, 
iheie is no need to disbelieve the Russians when they privately 
pass the word around that they do not mean to start a real 
crisis by the troop movements that may be blocking the 
land routes to Berlin next Wednesday. They want those 
talks with Mr Nixon about missiles. They do not want to 
give the Germans another excuse for not signing the non¬ 
proliferation treaty. Yet the fact that they felt obliged 
to .support Herr Ulbricht in his attempt to stop the* west 
Germans electing anyone in Berlin is one more sign of the 
frightening instability of eastern Europe. 

The east German regime is not only the most unpopular 
government in the communist part of Europe. It is also the 
indi.spensable cornerstone of Russia’s control of the area. 
If cast Germany went the way that Czechoslovakia tried to 
go before last August, the movement would almost certainly 
spread eastwards from there, and Russia’s leaders would 
face their worst crisis for a generation. At bottom, it was 
the failure of the present Russian government’s domestic 
policy—the slowing down of the Russian economy, and 
the return to intellectual repression—“that made Mr Brezhnev 
and Mr Kosygin send their tanks into Czechoslovakia in 
August. They did it to prevent the eventual erosion of their 
own power. The same failure also makes these two unhappy 
men bark to Herr Ulbricht’s command. This is the real 
danger that lies behind what is, in itself, a fairly minor and 
routine dispute about the west Carman government’s rights in 
Berlin. The Russians may not want a crisis in their relations 
with the United States. But they have got themselves trapped 
in a situation in which they may be obliged to do things— 
inside eastern Europe, or on the fringes of it in places like 
Berlin or Jugoslavia or Finland—that would make a crisis 
inescapable. The quarrel about the latest election in Berlin 
is a portent of more trouble to come. 

Very likely this is the shape of the Europe Mr Nixon will 
have to dcatl with for the next four or eight years. The 
western part will probably go on consisting of three beta- 
minus-sized powers, and a collection of gammas and deltas. 
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SO preoccupied with their own status^game that they can play 
no eflective part in the rest of the world. The eastern half 
may be stuck in a cycle of repression and near 
explosion. If Europe really docs turn out to be this sort of 
place in the 19705, Mr Nixon’s attitude towards it .may not 
prove to be so very different from Mr Johnson’s after all. It 
will be a place that still needs the Americans to defend it, 
which means that Mr Nixon will have to attempt to strike 
a balance between the number of troops American public 
opinion will let him keep in Europe and the amount of 
extra money he can persuade the Europeans to fork out for 
their own defence. The Europeans may be able to collaborate 
in an ad hoc way on certain specific matters: a European 
aircraft here, a joint trade negotiating position there. But 
they will not have made the sort of Europe that the last three 
American presidents have wanted: an entity the United 
States can deal with on more or less equal terms. Europe’s 
role in the world will continue to be the negative one of 
asking more from the Americans than it offers them in return. 

This will be a disillusioning experience for a man who 
came to the White House with the hope of reviving the 
connection with Europe ; and the consequences could be 
dangerous. It is a different danger from the one that Mr 
Johnson faced. The watershed in American policy towards 
Europe came in October 1966, when Mr Johnson made 
the speech in which he virtually told the Russians that he 
was willing to accept the status quo in Europe in return 
for their co-operation in other matters. It would have been 
wrong for Mr Johnson to ask the Europeans’ advice before 
he made this major change in American policy ; the Germans 
would quite certainly have opposed it. But the change was 
made, and the Germans have slowly come to accept it. In 
the business that President Nixon now wants to do with 
the Russians—above all, the negotiation on missile forces— 


he can afford to pay more attention to his .allies’ opinions 
than Mr Johnson dared to pay^w^hen be that funda¬ 
mental, and correct, decision in. 1966. 

Mr Nixon’s chief problem is not^ lijcdy to be the irritation 
of unconsulted Europeans. It will be the frustration of over¬ 
burdened Americans. There is a limit to the willingness of 
American public opinion to put up with the consequences of 
the disorganisation of western Europe. The United States 
spends more money on the defence of Europe than it 
would need to do if the Europeans had resolved their 
quarrels. It has maintained a laige army in Germany, and 
the biggest fleet in the Mediterranean, during four years 
in which its European allies have put neither a penny nor 
a man into the Vietnam war. Until August 21st it was 
possible for the Americans to hope that the apparent softening 
of Russian policy might make it feasible for them to withdraw 
some of their men by the early 1970s without leaving Europe 
dangerously exposed. The invasion of Czechoslovakia has 
now bust that calculation. 

But some Americans still want to make the withdrawal 
anyway, and let Europe look after the consequences. Mr 
Johnson was a man who was ready to tell his public opinion 
to go hang when he thought it was wrong. One of the 
commonly accepted ideas about President Nixon, which 
may be wrong but has not yet been proved to be, is that 
he is not like that. It is hard to visualise him, at least 
at the outset of his presidency, actively wooing Europeans 
to be better allies or even to stand by Nato itself. He will 
go on spending America’s taxes on its own defences— 
up to any amount necessary—but he needs to be persuaded 
about other people’s intentions. If the chief result of his 
visit this week is to encourage the Americans’ feeling that 
Europe is a selfish and incurable mess—and who could blame 
them ?—Europe will have most cause to regret it. 



The de Gaulle Affair 

Britain's answer to the French offer to Mr Soames wasn't well 
done — but it was the right answer just the same 


A great many misdirected tears have been shed upon the 
Soames affair. It was not a happy business. But can one 
really believe that this was a great opportunity for Franco- 
British rapprochement and for furthering the unity of Europe ; 
and that, through British bungling, it has been missed ? 
The most pertinent comment was Sir Con O’Neill’s in The 
Times on Monday; “All these episodes have not made 
Anglo-French relations worse so much as revealed how bad 
they are. They are bound to be bad.” That was an 
exaggeration, but like many exaggerations it gets to the heart 
of the matter. The two countries have wholly different 
approaches to the unity of Europe ; and the only opportunity 
missed was the opportunity offered to Mr Wilson to sabotage 
such European unity as exists and align Britain dutifully 
behind the president of France. 

The affair—which should, in justice, be named after 
anyone but Mr Soames, the more or less innocent victim of 
both sides—involves three questions. What did President dc 
Gaulle say to Mr Soames and what was new in it ? Should 
Britain have made th||>use of the general’s confidences that 
it didi^. And what sHPiud Britain’s reaction have been ? The 
firstxtttwo questions nave aroused the most heat in both 
c^ntries. The last question;es the one that counts./ 

Argument about what the general said is complicated by 
the imprecision of French denials of the British version. Both 


sides appear to agree that he foresaw the mutation of the 
European Economic Community into something like a free 
trade area. The French version is that he repeated his well- 
known ndeas, one of which is that enlargement of the EEC 
must, inevitably, change it into something different. The 
British add that he seemed to look on this with approval. The 
trouble is that French policy is by no means unambiguous. 
M. Michel Debr6, for instance, said last November that 
an enlargement of the community would be “ a leap into 
the unknown, where everything that has been built risks 
being destroyed. We cannot wish this.” Can’t he ? In public. 
General de Gaulle and his ministers at various times have 
said that, if anyone wants to propose destroying the common 
market in order to let Britain into Europe, well, of course 
France would consider the idea. They know perfectly well 
that the idea could originate nowhere but in Paris. The 
general’s contempt for the European Commission is no 
secret either. And off the record, to judge from half-a-dozen 
witnesses this week, he is still franker about what he wants. 

There is clear-cut disagreement about the other two new 
^points. The French have denied categorically that the 
general proposed any kind of four-power political directorate 
for their future Europe ; the British arc as categorical that 
he did. The glosses of his friends at La Nation imply, at the 
very least, that he must have expressed his realistic belief that 
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big countries matter more than small ones. Lastly, who 
wanted private talks ? The French official leak is that it 
was Mr Soames who proposed this, and the general who 
righteously said that if anything came of it then the other 
Europeans must be informed. This is frankly incredible: 
there is a variety of evidence (see page 20) that the idea of 
an Anglo-French dialogue which was being peddled before 
the Soames interview originated in Paris. And who, after all, 
did in fact inform the rest of Europe ? 

That is where the weight of British criticism has fallen 
on Mr Michael Stewart. The French say that General de 
Gaulle was merely meditating about the distant future. (This 
is unconvincing: docs one propose talks about distant 
daydreams ?) But even if he was not, should his thoughts 
have been broadcast, and without even telling him first ? 
Mr Stewart’s answer is none too impressive. Our allies’ 
vital interests were affected, he says ; and we could not 
be put in the position of asking French permission to reveal 
to them what they had a right to know. 

These propositions may both be true. But they do not 
explain cither why the Elyscc was denied the courtesy of 
at least being informed in the four days between* M. Debre’s 
alleged approval of the British record of the interview and 
its revelation to Herr Kiesinger ; or, even more seriously, 
why the diplomatic revelations at that time, and the public 
ones last week, were handled with such obvious delight and 
emphasis. It would have been perfectly possible to hapdlc 
the affair without cither falling into a possible French trap 
or advertising the details of a confidential talk. 

That docs not necessarily condemn Mr Stewart’s actions. 
Unless one thinks the Foreign Office is stupid one must 
suppose that it made a deliberate choice : that it judged 
there was more to be gained by making a raree-show of 
President de Gaulle’s ideas than by tactfully saying as little 
of them as possible. Fine ; but what has been gained ? 
France’s common market partners know a little more clearly 
than they did just how much French enthusiasm for develop¬ 
ing the European community is worth. The Dutch are furious, 
as they have been for years. Is Herr Kicsingcr’s readiness 
to stand up on Britain’s behalf significantly greater than it 
ever was ? Does Britain look more European than it did ? 
It is hard to see any great gain here. 

But there is no great tragedy either. European unity has 
not been advanced, but then it could not have been 
advanced ; it could, on the contrary, have been severely 
damaged by talks, let alone secret bilateral talks, between 
Britain and France on themes which no .government outside 
Paris subscribes to. Even if other European governments 


believed in cutting loose from the United States—which they 
do not, and the Germans least of all—they would have to 
be hopelessly short-sighted to believe this could be achieved 
by a divided Europe of nation-states. It could not, and 
everyone but the gaullists knows that. 

Nor has anything basic been lost between Britain and 
France. They are now on very bad terms ; but then they 
have been on bad terms for years. And why ? Because the 
French president, in language ranging from the patronising 
to the openly offensive, is determined to deny to Britain its 
place within Europe. This might be fair enough (though 
it would still be resented) if it were just a matter of 
frustrating the British. It is not. The opening words of the 
EEC treaty commit the French government, among others, 
to establishing “ the foundations of an ever closer union 
among the European peoples.” Every democratic country 
in western Europe wishes to see Britain inside the EEC. 
General de Gaulle does not. No amount of soft soap could 
alter that fact for the better, and no amount of grit thrown 
by Mr Stewart can make it significantly harsher. 

But is this true ? Could we perhaps change the general's 
mind if only we could have a friendly talk with him ? The 
last seven years’ experience should have dispelled this illusion. 
Since they have not, it is worth asking just what Britain was 
offered. The answer is, precisely what The Economist last 
week likened to a conversation between the *sccond boot-boy 
and the master of the house. Who wants the talks ? Well, 
actually, France does, but Britain is to come up humbly 
from the servants’ hall and ask for them. And talks about 
what ? British ideas ? European ideas ? No, French ideas: 
let the boot-boy merely change his mind and wc can carvt- 
up Europe, in a way iejected by every other country, between 
us. Mr Stewart’s expressed readiness to talk, even now, has 
been rightly derided in France ; President de Gaulle’s 
offer of February 4th may have been more seriously meant, 
but in substance it was just as empty. 

Now of course this a bleak prospect. It is an elementary 
tnith that there will not be unity in Europe until the 
Franco-British squabble is ended. The illusion is to suppose 
that Britain could now take initiatives that will end it^ And 
let no one imagine that simultaneously cutting the American 
connection would do the trick. Mr Wilson could nationalise 
Ford, he could deilt^atch the Coldstream Guards to help 
General Giap, but he would not lessen General de Gaulle’s 
belief in a kind of “ Europe ” that no other European gov¬ 
ernment believes in. When the general retires, it may or 
may not be possible to do business with France. It is not 
passible now. 



The Divided Unions 

The two current union crises, the Ford strike and the steel industry's 
recognition feud, once again underline the unions' inability to live together, 
let alone negotiate together 


The strike at Ford’s Dagenham plant, with all its repercussions 
on the economy, is an unhappy reversion to the years when 
Dagenham’s unique blend of industrial anarchy created a 
permanent, and expensive, industrial relations study centre out 
of Britain’s most strike-prone car factory. It Ls nearly 50 
years since Britain’s steel workers, who arc now threatening 
to stop work over ah inter-union squabble, had an officii 
strike : the trouble they have got themselves into is just 
as undesirable as what has happened at Fords. Both disputes 
underline the need for statutory reform of the trade unions. 

Fords have 27,000 of their 46,000 hourly paid workers on 


strike because one union, the Amalgamated Engineers’ and 
Foundryworkers’, refused to accept a pay pact which a 
majority of the 14 other unions at Dagenham voted to accept. 
I'hc negotiating table also dominates the steel crisis, where 
two non-manual workers’ unions have been refused the right 
to negotiate by a combination of 16 manual workers’ unions. 

For months Ford’s have been gently guiding their excess 
of unions—today’s 15 compares with the 22 at the height of 
Ds^enham’s strike days ^fore mcigers began to interest 
unions as well as companies—along the road to a new pay 
agreement. Some unions began consulting their Ford shop 
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stewards early in the negotiations and so learned at first hand 
what their members liked and didn’t like about the scheme. 
Other unions consulted the rank and file after initial inquirie.s 
by paid officials. But all of them steadfastly refused to accept 
the revolutionary idea, put by one of the largest craft unions, 
that perhaps it would be best if all the union negotiators held 
a face-to-face meeting with all their shop stewards. Despite 
the 15 different lines of communications for the 15 different 
unions it was agreed that a six-man committee could be 
delegated to handle the final discussions. Then some shop 
stewards started duplicating copies of confidential proposals. 
In the end the 15-union body had to be reinstated! 

After all this byzantine procedure all the unions eventually 
met round one table and voted to accept the plan by a 
majority of three. Part of the plan was a pledge by Ford’s to 
pay the Dagenham men for any production time which they 
lost through unofficial strikes by outside suppliers. This 
guarantee would have been worth £300,000 to the Dagen¬ 
ham men during the past year, when 537,000 working hours 
were lost through no fault of their own. But the corollary to 
this was a warning that unofficial strikes by the Dagenham 
men would forfeit the new scheme’s increased fringe benefits, 
such a.s increased holiday pay and lay-off guarantees. 

It is this stipulation, rather foolishly called *'penal clauses” 
by the Ford negotiators, which is now .sticking in the throats 
of the two largest unions at Dagenham, the AEF and the 
Transport and General Workers. Yet by rejecting these 
clauses the unions arc saying, in effect, that they not only 
demand the right for their members to stage unofficial strikes 
—even if they go against their unions’ negotiated agreements 
—but that they must not suffer any financial penalty for 
doing so. 

The link between the Dagenham tragi-comedy, where some 
unions arc presently saying they have got an agreement and 
others arc saying that no agreement exists, and the steel 
mills is the inability to organise and refine negotiating powers 
down to a single source. 

A case can be made out for white collar workers in the 
steel industry to have the right to choose their own union. 
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And it is true to say that the much larger manual unions, 
although officially covering the ^ntirc steel industry, have bad 
much weaker membership and organisation for their foreman- 
category members than they should. But the Trades Union 
Congress’s main reason for rejecting the white collar men’s 
claims has been that they arc trying to reduce the number of 
unions in steel, and in every other sector of industry, rather 
than increase them. However hard this may be on the 
zealots recruited by Mr Clive Jenkins, there is a basic common 
sense in it. The one happy aspect about Thursday’s reluctant 
rejection by the British Steel Corporation of the two white 
collar unions’ principal claims is that the i6 other unions 
concerned in the industry are now acting in concert for the 
first time in living memory. 

Clearly Mr Jenkins has made a number of powerful enemies 
in the trade union movement ; it is the price of leading 
Britain’s fastest-growing trade union. But he and his organisa¬ 
tion will still do well, even if barred from the steel mills. For 
a whole zone of unchampioned white-collar workers is 
available in places where no manual union has ever thought 
of staking a claim or facing a responsibility. 

If the steel unions are now purposefully united, and can 
stay that way, then something will have been gained. American 
trade unionism is held up to ridicule by the political extremists 
in union politics. But the current nonsense at Dagenham and 
the internecine bitterness of the steel mills would not have 
occurred in the United States, where, although a man may 
be a member of whichever union he cares, both he and his 
organisation must be prepared to surrender sole bargaining 
rights to whichever union comes out on top of a ballot in 
the plant. 

Collective bargaining of the type which has broken down at 
Dagenham, or which has just managed to exclude Mr Jen¬ 
kins from a worthwhile stake in the steel industry, is no use 
if it cannot be made to work. Ford’s losses arc a ridiculously 
high price to pay for the inefficiencies of a trade union system 
too weak to stand the strain of a few disgruntled shop 
stewards, but at least the dispute has now moved into a more 
orthodox court. 



Ulster Votes as Ulster Is 

Captain O'Neill's gamble has failed to pay off, and the general election has 
left Ulster in as big a mess as ever. But that seems to be the way the people 
of Ulster want it 


The outcome of the Ulster general election is a tragic 
disappointment. Captain O’Neill and his moderate Unionist 
supporters won the election only in the sense that they took 
a clear majority of the popular vote and an uncertain 
majority of parliamentary seats. It was not enough. 
Captain O’Neill needed to smash his leading opponents inside 
the Unionist party ; instead all but one have been returned. 
He needed to demonstrate that his policies had the support 
of the great majority of the electorate, cutting across the 
traditional religious lx>undaries. Instead, with the exception 
of some middle class Catholics in Belfast and its suburbs 
who voted for pro-O’Neill Unionists, the electorate stuck to 
its prejudices. And the breaking of the mould in Belfast was 
disastrously offset by the spectacular advances made by the 
extremists—both Protestants and Catholic—out in the 
country. In short, Ubter is not even back to square one. It 
looks to be in a worse mess than before. 

The first concern must be over Captain O’Neill’s personal 
position. It is an open question whether he will wish, or be 
allowed, to continue as pri^ie minister much longer. His 


prestige has been bruised by the narrowness of his victory 
both nationally and in his own constituency. It would be 
suiprising if he were not licking some deep personal wounds ; 
it would be doubly surprising if there have not been moments 
this week when he did not consider letting the rest of his far 
from distinguished crew go it alone. Perhaps he does not 
have the tough personal armour which he will now need ; 
that is for him to decide. But his duty to Ulster and the 
United Kingdom is clear: he must stay until a better 
national leader comes along. At present, one is not even 
in sight. 

But he will be under renewed pressure from inside his 
party to go. The Faulkners and the Craigs whose demand 
for his resignation precipitated the genersd election will be 
back drumming up revolt. They did too badly in the 
election (Mr Craig had a 24 per cent swing against him 
jii Lame) for either of them.to put themselves forward as 
his successor just yet. So the search will be for a more neutral 
figure, perhaps someone like Mr Andrews, who already acts 
in effect as deputy prime minister, to unite the party—and 
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li^ the country drag along behind. Party is a powerful 
argument in any political system, and in Ulster’s 
especially so. It proved its worth—and its durability—to 
the Unionists in this election. In those seats where the 
Protestant voters had a choice between Unionists, they 
plumped for the official candidate, whether he was pro- 
O’Neill or not, in all but two constituencies* True, for some 
of the anti-O’Neillitcs it was a close-run thing ; but so it 
was for the prime minister himself against the Rev. Ian 
Paisley in Bannside. But the fact remains that the only 
prominent opponent of Captain O’NeiU’s to be defeated was 
Mr William Morgan, the former minister of health—and 
he was not the official Unionist candidate. For all that 
Captain O’NeiH’s friends may claim that they received a 
clear majority of the popular vote, his opponents can assert 
that the overwhelming majority of Unionist voters continued 
to put the party first. 

Given time, Captain O’Neill might turn that situation to 
his advantage. Having failed to smash the diehards from 
outside the party, it is now up to him to attract moderate 
Unionist voters into the local party oiganisations, and so 
capture it from within. The successes some of his supporters 
had in the two weeks of the election campaign point the 
way. But that must now be a long-term aim. To retain the 
premiership, Captain O’Neill must prove to the waverers 
among his MPs that he can both preserve law and order 
and speed up basic social reforms. That was a difficult enough 
task before the election, when he could claim that this was 
what the overwhelming, moderate majority of Uktermen of 
both religious communities wanted, and had confidence that 
he would succeed. The illusion that such a majority ever 
existed, supported as it was by the opinion polls and shared 
by most politicians at Westminster, has been shattered by 
the election results. 

Outside Belfast, ULster has not changed. If anything, the 
election has shown that when left to themselves—that is, 
when they did not have an O’Ncillitc as their official Unionist 
candidate—the electorate have turned more readily to 
extremism than to moderation. Thus, even in Captain 
O’Neill’s own constituency, the appalling Mr Paisley roused 
6,331 ultra-militant Protestant votes, and in Foyle and Mid 
Londonderry the Catholics threw out their Nationalists— 
including the party’s leader—in favour of militant civil rights 
candidates. It is a fair assumption that these results will 
have encouraged the cver-ready hooligans of Ulster politics 
to reach once more for their sashes and their clubs. It is a 
gloomy as well as a bloody prospect. 

For almost certainly a renewal of violence between the civil 
rights marchers and the Paisleyite Protestants will cause the 


more timid among Captain O’Neill’s supporters to lose 
their nerve. Maybe they have lost it already. Wc will soon 
know, for if they have they will force Captain O^Neill out 
immediately, without waiting for the first head to be broken. 
And yet Ulster’s one hope of an eventual end to violence is 
that ffic moderate Unionist MPs do not lose their nerve. Of 
couree, they are caught in a horrible dilemma. They must 
push forward with refonns, both on the grounds of elementary 
social justice and in order to emasculate the Catholic 
militants ; to delay the reforms is to invite Catholic violence. 
But to speed up the reforms is to invite Paisleyite retaliation. 
It is a dilemma which can only be resolved by being firm 
witli the hooligans on both sides. 

That is possibly the last thing that many Unionist MPs 
wLsli to contemplate at this moment. Had Captain O’Neill 
won an impressive victory, splitting religious loyalties, he 
could have argued that such a policy was not only right, 
but popular. The second part of this aigument no longer 
carries real conviction. For the election results give Unionist 
MPs outside Belfast no encouragement to suppose that enough 
Catholics are prepared to back liberal Unionist policies to 
compensate for the loss of militant Protestant support that 
such policies are likely to cause. No doubt, the easiest course 
for Unionist MPs would be to unite the party by a swing 
to the right. They have no Catholics to lose, and many 
Protestants to gain. The acid test of their quality as politicians 
will, in fact, be whether they now look first to the unity of 
their party, both nationally and locally. It would be a 
difficult enough test for politicians of all but the highest 
quality, and it may prove too much for the rather ordinary 
men who are usually elected in Ulster. 

But whatever the personal and political attractions, the 
Unionist MPs must recognise that to seek party unity by 
going slow on refonns is to court national disaster. The 
Catholic population would be right not to stand for it, and 
their militants would not let them even if they wished ; 
and the more militant the Catholic action, the more repressive 
the Protestant reaction would become. If it came to that— 
and it so easily could—the demand for British intervention 
would grow both in Ulster and at Westminster. That too 
is an illusion which needs to be shattered. The problems of 
Ulster arc for Ulstermen to solve. The only help that the 
British can give is to sympathise with and support those 
northern Irish politicians who have both the capacity and 
the will to end religious discrimination and advance the 
cause of social justice in Ulster. Such politicians are led now, 
as they have been for some time, by Captain O’Neill. To 
push him out now, when he is most needed, would be 
another unnecessary Irish tragedy. 



Back to Democracy, or Something 

What happens in Pakistan after President Ayub Khan goes should be better. 
It could be worse 


Yes, but who wants democracy ? It is typical of those 
western countries that practise liberal democracy at home to 
be uneasy when their example is followed abroad. For ten 
years, western governments have probably felt more anxiety 
about India, where a semi-European form of parliamentary 
democracy is vigorously in force, than about Pakistan, where 
it had been replaced by a system that could at worst be called 
autocracy and, at best, b^evolent paternalism. Now these 
happy days are ending. Three months of demonstrations have 
forced President Ayub Khan to announce his readiness to 


reintroduce direct elections, and his own withdrawal from 
next winter’s (now perhaps hypothetical) presidential cam¬ 
paign. And who in the west is cheering ? 

Not that this western scepticism is unfounded. The western 
style of parliamentary democracy is the slow growth of many 
generations. It has transplanted very badly indeed to most 
newly independent countries ; and, even in Pakistan, where, 
as in India and Ceylon, the ground had been tolerably well 
prepared, it did not so much flourish as run riot. Pakistan’s 
first ten years of parliamentarism were not as merely chaotic 
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as they have been made out in retrospect ; yet when Ayub’s 
military takeover ended them, in late 1958, it widely 
welcomed by much the same kind of people as now are 
welcoming hLs downfall. 

Since 1958, the country has been generally peaceful, and 
tolerably well run. President Ayub did not execute his 
enemies ; he did not even imprison most of them. Within a 
few years he converted a military dictatorship into a regime 
that was both semi-civilian and semi-democratic. Pakistan 
stuck in principle to its western alliances, while flirting fairly 
harmlessly with both China and Russia. It remained on 
thoroughly bad terms with India. But President Ayub 
achieved one major agreement with India in i960, over the 
division of the Indus waters, a possible source of war ; ^d 
he cut short his one really major error, the 1965 war over 
Kashmir, before it became a disaster. Little wonder that 
western governments (and the Indian government too, for 
that matter) should prefer this known clement to the 
uncertainties that may follow him. 

One can indeed argue that it is his virtues that have brought 
him down. He has been to Pakistan what President dc Gaulle 
has been to France, but he is in every way a more moderate 
man : in vision, in .self-esteem, in boldness. President de 
Gaulle’s nerve did not crack in May ; Ayub’s did in February. 
But it was not just his nerve : he has not that overwhelming 
certainty that his ideas are right and that his country’s 
destiny demands him. His announcement on February 2 ist 
of his intention to retire must be one of the most cancjlid 
admissions any statesman still in power has ever made of the 
failure of his policies. True, the last six weeks have cost a 
great many more lives, from police firing, than any western 
politician could easily survive ; but the total of 50-odd was 
not too desperate in Asian tenns (about as many Indians, 
for instance, died recently in a week’s rioting in Bombay). 
If the general who learned to be a politician had learned 
instead to be a tyrant, he might well still be unchallengeably 
in control. 

Yet this is only to say, negatively, that President Ayub 
could have crushed his opponents. It does not explain why 
he had so many, and that was equally his own responsibility. 
Pakistan certainly became a richer place under bus rule, but 
hardly a more egalitarian one. It is probably beyond any 
Pakistani government to satisfy the inevitable grievances of 
poor and crowded East Pakistan against the west wing of the 
country ; but President Ayub’s government could have done 
more than it did. His idea of indirect democracy was a quite 
reasonable one. But Ayub expected this system to work 
while he blunted the other tools of democracy. Most of 
Pakistan’s press became, under compulsion, an. instrument 
of government, not of discussion. Even in West Pakistsin 
many, probably most, articulate people were against the 
regime. That does not prove that they were right, or that 
their will should have prevailed : but it is a desperate 
handicap for any government. 

This is not just old history. To rehearse President Ayub’s 
shortcomings is to indicate what positive results might follow 
when (and if) he withdraws from power. A government that 
aimed specifically at lessening inequalities of wealth would 
not be dearly loved by foreign or Pakistani investors, and it 
might therefore slow down the essential work of capital 
accumulation^^ But there is scope in Pakistan for restraining 
the rich a* bit more to help the middle class and the poor, and 
a senatbl^ government can probably do some equalising with¬ 
out efitbraging the growth rate of the gross national product. 
jPakfilan, like India, needs to develop a mass market; and it 
IS farther away from doing it than India is. A government 
that puts a high priority on East Pakistan is more likely, not 
less, Aan Ayub’s to keep the two halves of the country in one 
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piece. A free press, free discussion and free politics—which 
of course mean free discontent a|id free factioneering too— 
could lead to a wider acceptance of the system, not necessarily 
just more disorder. 

It is a risk worth taking. It would be rash to assume that 
any new leader, or collective leadership, must be a change for 
the worse. Mr Z. A. Bhutto, notably, has often looked to 
westerners like a bogymen, a kind of Pakistani Krishna 
Menon : he is “ pro-Chinese,” he is rabidly left-wing, he is a 
rabble-rou.ser. It is worth remembering that almost every 
unflattering thing said about him was once said (reading 
“ Russian ” for “ Chinese ”) about Nehru. He is certainly 
ambitious. He is a nationalist. But there is nothing in his 
known convictions, such as they are, to make it likely that 
he would be willing to put his country into a close alli2mce 
with either of its communist neighbours if western policy 
treated him sensibly. It does not, in fact, seem likely that 
Mr Bhutto is going to emerge at once, if ever, at the top of 
the heap : his offer this week to serve under an East 
Pakistani leader was as politically necessary as it was 
statesmanlike. But if he did, it would be an occasion for the 
west to watch, and offer to help, not for instant panic. 

Of course, the future may be much blacker than this. There 
is certain to be extensive political jostling as rival opposi¬ 
tion groups, and the president’s supporters, grab for a share 
of the succession (and one need not suppose that Ayub himself 
will remain inactive, however sincere his intention not to 
stand again may be). The methods of election have to be 
changed. Beyond that arise fundamental questions of the 
entire structure of the state. It took Pakistanis eight years to 
achieve their first constitution. Their ability to disagree is 
unlikely to have grown less since then. The day may come 
when Mr Bhutto looks like a most amiable moderate. Mr 
Tariq Ali, after all, has discovered (not before time) that 
” Pakistan is my home,” though whether its blooded student 
revolutionaries will give Tariq-come-lately the important 
political role he looks for is still to be seen. Pakistan, and 
especially East Pakistan, could degenerate into chaos. 

Whether or not this led back to military rule, or at least 
to a prolongation of President Ayub’s power (and he has not 
given it up yet) it would raise problems going far beyond 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s serious left-wingers are to be found 
among the Bengalis of East Pakistan. The Indian state of 
West Bengal has just elected itself a communist-dominated 
government, albeit under an uninspiring Congress defector 
as chief minister. If anywhere in Asia is ripe for an attempt 
at urban revolution it is Calcutta, and the cities of East 
Pakistan are not far behind. Revolutionary disorder in East 
Pakistan has not, in the last few wreks, had repercussions in 
West Bengal. This may not always be true. Bengalis cast and 
west do not always feel as one—the only coincidence of 
major violence in recent years was the mutual slaughter of 
religious minorities in 1964—^but they do not feel simply 
separate either. 

The recent Indian state elections have not shown that the 
parliamentary system is doomed in India. What they have 
shown, as the 1967 general election there did, is how valuable 
to India it has been to have one major, nationwide, party 
which has held the system together ; and the difficulties that 
arise when that party’s hold is weakened. Neither East nor 
West Pakistan has such a party, let alone the two together. 
The Indian system will be severely tested during the next ten 
years, if the relatively small swing of votes against the 
Congress party in 1967 is repeated. In Pakistan, the system, 
a it is indeed revived, will sta/t life again under still greater 
difficulties. A restoration of democratic liberties is no occasion 
for gloom ; but it is no occasion for premature rejoicing 
either. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


The party's choice, 
maybe not the people's 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

If the next Israeli prime minister were 
directly elected by the Israeli people 
there is no doubt that he would be 
General Moshe Dayan. In the latest 
public opinion poll, published two months 
ago, 60 per cent wanted Dayan as prime 
minister. But the next leader of Israel's 
United Labour party, and therefore 
prime minister, will be designated by the 
party caucus—^and General Dayan and 
the old-time politicians have never con¬ 
cealed their mutual dislike. 

At the end of the week of mourning for 
Mr Eshkol, who died on Wednesday, the 
LalwDur party starts consultations with the 
president about the succession. Meanwhile 
the present government is to continue, 
under the acting premiership of Mr Yigal 
Allon, the former deputy prime minister. 
None of the main contenders for the 
succession is quite ready to take over the 
job that Mr Eshkol managed so skilfully 
-the holding together of a government 
and a party fn^th of which are coalitions 
of contentious policies and personalities. 
This was why they accepted with 
equanimity Mr E.shkors announcement 
six weeks ago that he would run again 
in the November elections. His death 



has caught them all off balance. 

So the party may content itself with 
an Eshkol-style compromise. This would 
mean selecting Mrs Golda Meir as a 
transitional choice until the November 
elections. Mrs Meir, 71 years old, was 
foreign minister and then party secretary 
until she resigned last year because of ill 
health. She has been a familiar face in 
Israeli politics for almost as long as Mr 
Eshkol himself, and is unlikely to rock 
either the party or the government boat 
by sweeping changes. The ** national 
unity government could carry on under 
her guidance without faltering. 

But her style of government would 
probably be more personal and more 
cliquish. And while the party evidently 
assumes that she would ix)w out grace¬ 
fully at election time, Mrs Meir is not 
entirely predictable. Once in office, she 
will not be easy to displace until she is 
ready—and that means until she has some 
say about the succession. 

I'he three main candidates for the suc¬ 
cession are Mr Pinhas Sapir, Mr Yigai 
Allon and General Dayan. Mr Sapir, 
former finance minister and then party 
secretary after Mrs Meir's retirement, is 
very much a party man. He has never 
been nationally popular, and the steamrol- 
ling. methods he uses in his present office 
have not endeared him further. But his 
control of the party machinery is impor¬ 
tant. An old settler like Mr Eshkol, he 
sets great store on the Jewishness of the 
nation and therefore opposes plans for 
annexing more Arab land—^and more 
Arabs. 

Mr Allon’s plans for dividing up the 
occupied territories have been well 
publicised. He, like Dayan, is a native- 
born Israeli in his early 50s and a 
successful military commander who claims 
understanding of the Arabs. He is 
supported by veteran members of Mapai 
and his own party, Achdut Avodah 
(joined now, with Rafi and Mapam, in 
the United Labour party). His immediate 
chances are poor : this is the same group 
that is likely to nominate Mrs Meir as 
a transitional prime minister. Since the 
1967 war he has been mnning hard in 
competition with General Dayan. 

General Dayan, as a tough, strong 


leader, enjoys great popularity and trust 
in Israel. He is also, incidentally, preferred 
by many Arabs who see him as more 
straightforward, less tricky, than most 
Israeli politicians. But he is unpopular 
with the party apparatus, for which he 
has continually expressed his contempt. 
The major question is whether he now 
decides to break away from the Labour 
party and attempts to form a political 
organisation of his own. If he stays on as 
defence minister, his chances of succeeding 
to the premiership are unlikely to be mucli 
better in November than they are now. 
Mrs Meir, if she is selected to fill the gap, 
has never disguised her antipathy to him. 

Arabs 

The poor man's 
sort of war 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

Monday's Israeli airstrike against ccHn- 
mando Installations near Damascus is not 
taken by Arabs—or Israel—^as a settling 
of accounts for the Zurich airliner attack. 
In the Arab judgment, it is more likely 
a move to check increased commando 
action in Syria's occupied Golan Heights. 
Over last weekend a jeep was blown up, 
a patrol ambushed, a bus carrying 
workers hit and a new Israeli settlement 
at Jebbin attacked. 

Syrian reports (though others disagree) 
say the Israelis did little damage on Mon¬ 
day, mainly because Fatah had evacuated 
the depot a week before. The raiding 
planes were spotted on Syrian radar. Anti¬ 
aircraft batteries and fighter planes were 
alerted, so the Israelis were unable to 
knock out the nearby airfield too. Syrian 
television showed hits on four Israeli 
planes. But two Syrian Migs were lost, 
though not their pilots. 

Although the commandos who carried 
out the Zurich attack are said to have 
started from Damascus, their group, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales¬ 
tine, is barely visible in Syria. Smaller 
than Fatah, it is thinly scattered and 
highly mobile. Its main strength is said 
to be in occupied territory. It has a 
reputation for meticulous planning and 
a low casualty rate. It does not go in 
for border harassment but specialises in 
big " inside " jobs and airliner attacks. 

Western indignation at the Zurich 
attack found little echo in Beirut. Since 
1967 many educated Arabs, especially 
l 4 lestinians, have adopted Frantz Fanon's 
view of terrorism as poor man’s war. One 
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Lebanese Christian paper worried about 
the haim done to the Arab image abroad. 
Others thoup^t one dead commando and 
three in prison too high a price for a 
partially damaged plane. Popular Front 
people argue that the airliner attacks have 
done more than any other action to focus 
world attention on Palestine. After the 
first shock, reactions to the young com¬ 
mandos* actions are favourable. 

The Algiers hijacking last summer was 
criticised by Fatah, which said it was 
amateurish, strained relations between 
Algiers and Cairo, and ended in Israeli 
triumph. Disagreement now is milder. 
The Popular Front’s defence of attacks 
on civil airliners outside the Arab world 
is partly symbolic: Palestinians have no 
country, so the world is our theatre of 
operations. They aiigue that ** the Israelis 
do not spare civilian targets, so why should 
we ? ” And they claim that £1 A 1 is not 
a purely civilian airline, nor its pilots 
pure civilians. Lastly, they point out, it 
IS £1 Al’s planes, not its passengers, that 
are the target: at both Athens and 
Zurich the planes were not blown up, they 
say, because passengers could not be 
evacuated before the airport guards 
arrived. 

The probability of Israeli retaliation 
against Arab airlines does not inhibit the 
PFLP much, and not just because Pales¬ 
tinians have no airline. They reckon 
escalation would hurt Israel, with its 
smaller fleet, more than it would the 
Arabs. What about Israeli retaliation 
against Arab states ? Outsiders think it 
foolish, if not criminal, to provoke massive 
retaliation. The Palestinians reckon that 
incidents like the Zurich attack are 
essentially retaliation to occupation and 
exile, organically related to the growth of 
resistance in Gaza and the West Bank, and 
to harsh Israeli suppression. Amina 
Dhabout, the girl commando at Zurich, 
had seen her father stood against a wall 
and whipped for three days without food 
or water, the PFLP says. 

To pretend that the Palestinian com¬ 
mandos are irregular troops of £gypt, 
Jordan and Syria, as Mr Gideon Rafael 
did recently, is myopic. There is a certain 
justice in the fact diat by making Pales¬ 
tinians stateless, the Israelis have made 
them hard to punish. As Mr Abu Anunar 
has said, they have nothing to lose but 
their tents, and the young commando 
who writes that he is now sleeping on a 
bed for the first time, in Athens prison, 
is one sort of answer to irate citizens who 
see air piracy as a threat to comfort 
and civilisation. 

What was the 
general up to ? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Amid the passion and fury against 
perfidious Albion, and angry analo¬ 
gies with the £ms dispatch conjuring up 
the ridiculous image oSf Harold Bismarck, 
one crucial question in l^affaire Soamcs 



remains unanswered. Was General de 
Gaulle offering a historical vision of the 
future, a trap, or a genuine, or even 
semi-genuine, opening ? 

Between 1958 and 1963 he had a 
coherent £uropean policy based on a 
false premise. In his grand design he 
sought the leadership of a continental 
coalition, with Adenauer’s Germany as 
his partner. The false premise was the 
assumption that Germany would stay the 
junior partner. Having discovered this 
flaw in 1963, the general made a 
superb recovery. He inaugurated his 
detente with Russia, won laurels in the 
third world, parad^ as the champion 
against ** American hegemony.” Yet he 
lacked a £uropean base to give substance 
to such policies. That is why the shattered 
design was never entirely discarded, why 
the common market—^for which he never 
had any great passion—^was allowed to 
survive, sjid why there was no room for 
Britain, a potential rival, in the gaullist 
conception of Europe. 

Did the general change his mind ? The 
signs are few. They are all connected 
with the change in the gaullist attitude 
tofwards Germany, particularly since the 
financial crisis of last November. 

On January 17th Count Richard 
Goudenhove-Kalergi, the veteran chair¬ 
man of the Pan-European Movement, 
whose gaullist sympathies and close links 
with the French government are no secret, 
sent a memorandum to the “ four great 
European powers” (Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy) c^hng on them to 
agree on a confederal system for foreign 
affairs, defence and finance. The four 
were to be the nucleus of a new European 
union. Count Coudeq)iove repeated his 
plea at the end of January, during the 
London meeting of the Pan-European 
Union, coupling it this time with an appeal 
for a new entente cordiale. 


Another interesting symptom of mood 
was the f^vdurable response in some 
gaullist quarter’s to the remarkable series 
of Le Monde articles on the couple 
France-Angleterre ” by M. Andre 
Fontaine, its foreign editor. At the height 
of the Western European Union quarrel, 
he analysed the ambiguous relations 
between the two countries, divided the 
blame equally, and ended with a plea for 
co-operation, without which neither had 
hope of greatness and prosperity,” only 
the prospect of ” subservience and 
decadence.” Though obviously not 
inspired, the series aroused an echo 
among many gaullists. A new mood had 
been generated. 

The reason for this new mood is not 
difficult to find. Germany is beginning 
to look like the senior partner, not the 
junior one. Hence the temptation to call 
Britain in to redress the balance. But 
did the general succumb to the temp¬ 
tation ? There have been no signs 
recently of a softening in the official 
French line. Secondly, it is well known 
here that General de Gaulle has no 
love or respect for Mr Wilson and mis¬ 
trusts the Labour government. He, too, 
can read opinion polls, though he had said 
in the past that a deal with Britain 
might be possible when the Tories come 
back. (Here, incidentally, the fact that 
Mr Soames was a Conservative politician 
may have played a role.) Last but not 
least, the general knew he could not 
really expect a positive response. Particu¬ 
larly since Mr Brown’s federalist 
memorandum, French officials - are con¬ 
vinced that the Labour government is 
determined to make its bid in fully 
European-cum-Atlantic colours. 

From this conflicting evidence cool 
Frenchmen—and there are still many 
left~<iraw the balanced conclusion that 
the genera], as is his habit, had several 
irons in the fire. If, improbably, the 
British government responded favourably, 
one could explore new possibilities. In 
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Sea or Air? 


Who says Air Canada air freight 
costs more than sea freight? 

(In four woya it can ba a dam alght ehaapar.) 


1. Air Canada delfvara fast. Goods 
ordered today can fly in tomorrow. There 
are no costly delays. Your outlete don't 
run out of stock while demand is at its 
peak. 

2. Air Canada cuts warahouaing 

costs. Air Canada freight services can 
fly goods where they are wanted, any 
day. Costs of stockpiling, warehousing 
and handling go down. Your profit goes 
up. 

3. Air Canada llghtsns tha load. A 

heavy article can be 50% lighter when It 
travels by Air Canada jet. Plastic contain¬ 
ers can replboe unwieldy crates. Casing 
costs are cut by half. 

4. Air Canada coats you lees og 
insurance. Insurance companies know 
Air Canada air freight is safer. Goode die 


less likely to be stolen in handling or 
transit. Insurance rates can be as low as 
one-seventeenth of sea rates. 

Now Air Canada takas on an even 
bigger load. There are frequent all¬ 
freighter flights every week out of 
London. And all Air Canada passenger 
services carry cargo. Air Canada air 
freight also has excellent incoming ser¬ 
vices. Goods can be flown from as many 
as 8 key centres in the U.S.A. 

Air Camda air freight looks good 
on paper, even better in practiee. 

AIR CANADA^ 

20 Qtwmt Hill, LmOoii W1. 01-758 4761 • Si Andraw Hmm, SO 
Smdiiiliill Strut, GImoow C2. 041-322 1S11/6 • MmcktsM: 236 
6882/3 * Bimiiivliiin: Cmml 4615/6 • Im4i 20628 
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Out of these ashes... 

BY RICHARD PIPES 

"From 1200 onward a great variety of ideologies spread in 
Europe which called for the destruction of the whole 
cultural heritage of the West in order to release man 
from the burden of the past and restore to him creative 
freedom. A kind of self-conscious barbarism took hold of the fringes 
of the Western intelligentsia, of which a typical expression was 
Futurism, a movement formed in luly shortly before World War 1. 
Its celebrated Manifesto of 1909 was not only a statement of literary 
principles, but an appeal for the annihilation of Western culture: 

The Futurist Manifesto 

1 . We shall sing the love of danger, the habit of energy and 
boldness. 

2 . The essential elements of our poetry shall be courage, daring 
and rebellion. 

3. Literature has hitherto glorified thoughtful immobility, ec¬ 
stasy and sleep/ we shall extol aggressive movement, feverish 

insomnia, the double quick step, the somersault, the box on the 
ear, the flsticuf!. 

4. We declare that the world's splendour has been enriched by 
a new beauty/ the beauty of speed. A racing motor-car, its 

frame adorned with great pipes, like snakes with explosive breath 
... a roaring motor-car, which looks as though running on shrap¬ 
nel, is more beautiful than the Victory of Samothrace. 

5. We shall sing df the man at the steering wheel, whose ideal 
stem transfixes the Earth, rushing over the circuit of her orbit; 

6 . The must give himself with frenzy, with splendour and 
with lavishness, in order to increase the enthusiastic fervour 

of the primordial elements. 

7. There is no more beauty except in strife. No masterpiece with¬ 
out aggressiveness. Poetry must be a violent onslaught upon 

the unknown forces, to command them to bow before man. 

8 . We stand upon the extreme promontory of the centuries!... 
Why should we look behind us, when we have to break in the 

mysterious portals of the Impossible? Time and Space died yes¬ 
terday. Already we live in the absolute, since we have already 
created speed, eternal and ever-present. 

9. We wish to glorify War~thc only health giver of the world- 
militarism, patriotism, the destructive arm of the Anarchist, 

the beautiful Ideas that kill, the contempt for woman. 

10. We wish to destroy the museums, the libraries, to fl|^t 
against moralism, feminism and all opportunistic and utili¬ 
tarian meannesses. 

11 . We shall sing of the great crowds in the excitement of labour, 
pleasure and rebellion / of the multi-coloured and polyphonic 

surf of revolutions in mt^ern capital cities; of the nocturnal 
vibration of arsenals and workshops beneath their violent elec¬ 
tric moons; of the greedy stations swallowing smoking snakes; 
of factories suspended from the clouds by their strings of smoke; 
of bridges leaping like gymnasts over the diabolical cutlery of 
sunbathed rivers; of adventurous liners scenting the horizon; of 
broad-chested locomotives prancing on the rails, like huge steel 
horses bridled with long tubes; and of the gliding flight of aero¬ 
planes, the sound of whose propeller is like the flapping of flags 
and the applause of an enthusiastic crowd.... 

Come, then, the good incendiaries, with their charred fingers! 
.. .Here they come! Here they come!.. .Set fire to the shelves of 
the libraries! Deviate the course of the canals to flood the cellars 
of the museums! Oh! may the glorious canvases drift helplessly! 
Seize pickaxes and hammers! Sap the foundations of the vener¬ 
able cities! 

"The Futurists welcomed the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia and the 
Fascist one in Italy-not out of any sympathy for totalitarianism, but 
because these events portended the destruction of what they hated 
most: bourgeois values and the bourgeois way of life— 

"Many people who before 1914 had turned deaf ears to radical agi¬ 
tation were now prepared to believe that the 'bourgeois' order was 
indeed rotten and that the time had come to do away with it." 

-From wuTisN cnnuzATiON: Psleoliihlc M«n m Eiirons In thf 
Modern World, by Piul MicXesdrick, Univenity of Wlseoasta; 
Deno I. Geanakopfos, Yale University 1). H. Hester. Yale Univenitvi 
and Richard Plpea, Harvard Univeralty- Geneiaf gilftor. Unillam L. 
Lanaer. Hanrard Univeralty. A Harper-American Hcritaac Textbook. 

Harper o’ Row. Publishers 

a MciiMa nm. it•• 
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of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 
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any case, seeds would have been sown 
for future Tory consumption. If the talks 
collapsed after a time, they could be 
used against the British : the fact that 
London was to take the initiative and 
that the Benelux countries were slighted 
strengthens the plot theory. Lastly, a 
negative reaction would silence some cri¬ 
tics, showing that there is no “ British 
alternative *’ for France. 

In this complicated manoeuvre, who 
was the winner ? M. Fontaine remarked 
that during the November monetary crisis 
“ one had seen enough of the new pride— 
recalling, alas, a not so distant past” that 
west Germany was deriving from its 
financial power *' to tremble at the very 
thought that the Franco-British 
mhentente could restore it to a position 
of determining political power on the 
continent.” Is the winner, if any, to be 
found in Bonn ? 

Germany 

Three answers for 
Berlin 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It wa.s still uncertain on Thursday 
whether the next west Geniian president 
would be elected in Berlin on Wednesday. 
The chance of a compromise being 
reached in time is slim. Yet there 
would 1)6 substantial advantage to 
all concerned should the Berlin deal bt 
brought off. Bonn, it is projxjsed, would 
relocate the election in return for east 
German agreement to let west Berliners 
visit relatives behind the wall. As part of 
its terms, Bonn is also demanding from 
Mo.scow and east Berlin “ a clearly visible 
sign of readiness to come to a long-term 
arrangement for Berlin’s freedom of move¬ 
ment in essentially better conditions.” 

I’he last time west Berliners were 
allowed to apply for permits to visit east 
Berlin was at Whitsuntide 1966. About 
half a million went and returned. In his 
letter to Herr Brandt, which reached Bonn 
on February 22nd while the foreign 
minister was travelling to New York, Herr 
Ulbricht offered permits only for the com¬ 


ing Easter weekend. He wrote as first 
secretary of the Socialist Unity part> 
to Herr Brandt as chairman of the l^cial 
Democratic party—a curious gambit 
upon which Herr Kiesinger affected to 
turn a blind eye. 

Mr Tsarapkin, the Soviet ambassador 
in Bonn, to whom alone the chancellor 
was disposed to listen, spoke of permits 
without confining them to one particular 
occasion. That sounded better, though it 
may have been an accident. Bonn's mini¬ 
mum price is permits for Easter, Whitsun 
and Christmas, along with assurances from 
the east German regime that it will cease 
altogether from arbitrarily obstructing 
west Berlin’s land communications with 
west Germany. 

Reduction of Bonn’s ” presence'' in 
west Berlin—symbolised in such estab¬ 
lishments as the federal cartel office and 
the federal health office—is important to 
Herr Ulbricht. His long-term plan is to 
absorb the whole of Berlin into east 
Germany. Obviously he thinks he is now 
being asked to pay too much for the with¬ 
drawal of no more than the demonstrative 
presidential election on March 5th. 

Yet it is not improbable that Moscow 
is encouraging him to make sacrifices in 
the common interest of bringing about a 
relaxation of tension between the super¬ 
powers. President Nixon reasserted the 
American presence in Berlin on Thursday. 
Russian and east German troops are com¬ 
mitted to stage manoeuvres around Berlin 
while the federal assembly is meeting next 
week. Herr Ulbricht has threatened to 
intensify the obstruction of west Berlin 
should the next federal president indeed 
be elected there. 

It so happens that all this has occurred 
just when there are signs of more accom¬ 
modating attitudes in west Germany. I'he 
newest of these was the publication last 
week of the results of an inquiry into 
the political and economic prospects of 
west Berlin, conducted by five professors 
at the request of the Senate. 'Fhey argue 
that there arc three possible solutions to 
west Berlin’s predicament. 

The first would be to maintain the 
status quo uncompromisingly. That is to 
say, the integration of west Berlin with 
west Germany would be not only main¬ 
tained but also strengthened, especially 


the legal, economic and financial ties. 
This would require ” the presence of the 
federal republic in west Berlin ” as a vis¬ 
ible token of integration. Bui the pro¬ 
fessors acknowledge the snags of this 
proposal. It would mean, fundamentally, 
refusing to recognise the status quo in 
central Europe. It would entail the risk 
of pn)voking Soviet and east^ Carman 
reprisals against west Berlin. And it would 
aggravate the feeling of in.security that ha.s 
been plaguing the west Berliners for 
several years. Bonn would have to sub¬ 
sidise the city even more substantially 
than it already does in order to pi'event 
economic and moral erosion. 

The second soilution envisages a partial 
modification of the existing arrangements. 
While west Berlin’s tics with west 
Ciermany were being maintained and 
developed, some of the tokens of Bunn's 
presence in the city would be ” tacitly 
reduced.” Bonn would simultaneously 
pursue a friendlier policy towards the east 
German government, stopping short only 
of formal recognition of the Democratic 
Republic as a separate sovereign German 
state. Development of west Berlin’s ties 
with the west would 'require an east 
German undertaking to alleviate inter¬ 
zonal traffic controls and allow the build¬ 
ing of an autobahn between Berlin and 
Hamburg. I'hc chief risk would be failure 
by the. much distrusted east German 
regime to honour its word. 

A third possible course, the professor.s 
suggest, would be to give west Berlin a 
large measure of autonomy. Its ass<.>ciation 
with west Ciermany would remain. But 
the western powers and Russia, while 
accepting their responsibility for Geriiiaiiv 
until the signing of a peace treaty, would 
recognise the federal republic and the 
east German one as independent. state.s 
on German territory'. 'I'he two Ciermanys 
would recogrii.se each other de jure, .\cces.s 
to Berlin would be guaranteed by treaty. 
But the professors, (‘harmed as they .seem 
to be by the comparatively low co.st nf 
working such an arrangement, concede it 
wx)uld lx: practicable only within the 
framework of a general agreement for 
di.sarnianient and collubofation. The 
mayor of Berlin, Herr Klaus Schiitz, ha.s 
di.sinis.sed all three solutions a.s impractic¬ 
able for the time Ijeing. 



Time to rolak: Kiosingar with Tsarapkin 


Holland 

Fight and fight 
again 

FROM OUR DUTCH CORRESPONDENT 
Holland’s Labour party, in opposition, 
is going through. the agonies that Mr 
Cvaitskell's did. Its biennial conference 
in I'he Hague next week will see a bitter 
fight between the radicals of the “ new 
left ” and the existing establishment. The 
new left won a third of the national execu¬ 
tive .seats in 1967. Many moderates feel 
that Labour’s appeal as a ma.ss party will 
lie endangered if they succeed in thcii 
.stated aim of getting even more. 
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The radicals, strongly anti-capitalist 
and anti-Nato, have been very active in 
the local party machine in the last couple 
of years, while much of the zealt has gone 
out of the moderate Labour rank and 
file over ten years of growing national 
prosperity and waning party strei^th. 

The struggle is an example of a wide¬ 
spread search for new political alignments. 
&) far the most significant advance has 
been made by the Catholics and the two 
largest Proteiftant parties. These “ Chris¬ 
tian*’ parties—coalition partners of the 
Liberals, right-wingers in British terms— 
have been drawing up a joint programme. 
Their three parliamemtary leaders stated 
joindy last year that they would support, 
or oppose, a future government together. 
The party executives three months ago 
adv&ra local oiganisations to fight the 
1970 local elections on joint programmes 
and joint candidatures. 

A recent Labour attempt to try to form 
a “ progressive combination ” is unlikely 
to succeed. Exploratory talks are now 
taking place at grass roots between repre¬ 
sentatives of the Labour party (with 37 
seats) the Socialist Pacifists (with 4) and 
the Christian Radicals grouped round 
three Catholic left wingers who broke 
away from the party after it torpedoed 
the brief coalition with the socialists in 
1966. Even if Labour’s own new left 
increases its influence, a workable agree¬ 
ment with the old style mar^ists of the 
Socialist Pacifists seems unlikely. 

Labour’s attempt also to involve a 
much more likely partner, D*66, in the 
discussions was met by a blunt refusal 
even to attend as observers. D’66—whose 
aim is to explode all existing party struc¬ 
tures—burst on the parliamentary scene 
with seven seats in 1967. Its support has 
grown, atKl recent opinion polls gave it 
the equivalent of about 20 parliamentary 
seats. It is unlikely to tie itself to any of 
the old parties before the parliamentary 
elections of 1971. 

Meanwhile the political fragmentation 
continues. A few months ago the far-right 
Farmers party split three ways. There 
are now 13 parties in parliament. With 
support for Labour waning, and the 
Christian parties, united but separate, 
almo^lt certain to lose some of their 
66 combined seats, it xnay be more difficult 
than ever to form a stable coalition 
government in 1971. 

Spain 

Relaxation ? 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

More than 90 alleged communists, connec¬ 
ted with the illegal workers’ commissions 
and Idft-wing student groups, have been 
arrested in the last few days in Madrid, 
Barcelona and Valenda, and about 18,000 
workers are sdn on strike in the Basque 
country and the Asturias. Many of the 
Asturians have smallholdings or can 6nd 
work on the land ; but hardship is begin¬ 
ning to undermine the Basque strikes, and 


many students are worrying about their 
exams. After hearing fairly conhdent 
reports by the ministers of the interior and 
education, the government is said to be 
willing to relax emergency measures 
slightly. As a start, the universities of 
h&dfid and Barcelona are being reopened 
—in stages and under the watdiful eyes 
of armed guards. It is rumoured that less 
heaw-handed tactics are to be adopted in 
the Msque country, and that the state of 
emeigency in the rest of Spain may be 
lifted by Eai^, though press censorship 
seems unhkely to be eased. 

These rumours are helping to dispel 
some of the gloom afflicting builders and 
owners of hotels and apartamentos along 
the Basque and Catalan coasts. Political 
uncertainties do not appear to be discoura¬ 
ging bookings for package holidays, but 
fewer foreign investors and bungalow- 
buyers are transferring money to Spain, 
and French Bnandal restrictions are biting. 
Whereas the British can usually get their 
money to where they want it via the 
Bahamas, Kuwait or a cousin in Australia, 
the franc zone is less obliging and its 
citizens are now reduced to tran'sporting 
the stuff in bulk. The other day a French¬ 
man was caught in the Pyrenees with 
banknotes wox^ £16,000 stuffed in the 
tyres of his car. 

Outside the tourist and building sectors, 

Biafra 

Twenty-one months 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The longer Biafra survives, even in its 
present diminished form, the less likely 
it seems to a fairly experienced observer 
that it can ever be reincorporated wholly 
into Nigeria. The 21 hard months since 
secession have only increased its people’s 
determination, and ability, to survive on 


Spanish businessmen are generally 
optimistic. Having spent the first four 
months of* 1968 sizing up the wolf at the 
door, and the next four keeping their 
fingers crossed, they are now willing to 
concede that it was quite a good year 
after all. The recession of the first quarter 
slimmed the economy healthily ; tourism 
not only held its ground but, thanks to 
devaluation, brought in 16 per cent more 
pesetas; and finany, good harvests and a 
high level of public investment reactivated 
business. 

Industrial output last year increased by 
4.5 per cent (at constant prices), produc¬ 
tivity by about 4 per cent (per employee), 
and exports by 14 per cent. Despite strikes 
and unceitainty, the trend is still upward, 
and neither wholesale price increases nor 
the export-import imbalance are as yet in 
danger touching off the alarm signals. 

But the outlook is inflationary, with 
increased government expenditure in the 
pipeline and wage increases on a broad 
front inevitable if the government is to 
avoid a fresh wave of strikes when the 
emergency regulations lapse. The govern¬ 
ment’s present policy of driving the 
workers’ commissions—socialists. Catho¬ 
lics, libertarians and apolitical workers 
alike—into the arms of the communists 
is a recipe for neither political nor 
industrial peace. 


of survival 


their own. 

Two developments have been of out¬ 
standing importance. First, the Red Cross 
and church relief flights have not only 
prevented starvation but have provided 
a needed link, both physical and psycholo¬ 
gical, with the world outside. Scores of 
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EXPORT 1NT1ELLIGENCE BRIEFING No. 4: Oppommitieijm EFTA (SewuE MfUi) 


Open 


hEFTA 


We live in one of the richest tariff-free industrial markets in the world: 
EFTA. Are we making the most of it ? 


Our exports to EFTA countries ( 1959 - 1967 ) increased by 
94 %. But the Danes increased their exports to EFTA by 
117 %, the Swedes by 142 %, the Norwetians by 149 % and 
the Swiss by 172 %. In other words, our share of the market 
could be bisger. 

After all, the EFTA markets are relatively easy to reach, 
cover and supply from this country. The Scandinavian 


countries (including Finland) conveniently lorm a coherent 
market group which can be tackled as a whole by the 
visiting businessman. 

If you are an established exporter, are you making^the 
most of export opportunities in EFTA? The check-list 
below for opportunities in Scandinavia may indicate a more 
receptive market for your products than you now realise. 


EFTA ROUNDUP 

FOR SCANDINAVIA 


The items listed here are typical of ilw 
goods for which there is a ready market in 
Scandinavia. 

There is, of course, a continuing demand 
for a wide range of consumer and capital 
goods in addition to these. Export Intelli¬ 
gence can obtain market assessments on 
likely products from commercial officers 
located in the Scandinavian markets. 

CAPITAL QOODS 

There are opportunities for machinery of 
all kinds waiting to be exploited in 
Scandinavia. Some examples are: 
Machine tools. Although competition is 
tough, there are good openings for the 
most advanced specialised equipment, par¬ 
ticularly numerically co/trro//A/machines. 
Initnimentation and electronic 
proceaa control gystems. 

Food procesaing plant. 

Packaging equipment. 

Construction and eaith-moving 
equipment. 

Mechanical handling plant- 

including fork-lift trucks. 

Pumps. 

Small electric motors and 
generators— but check electrical 
standards and safety testing regulations. 
Internal combustion engfnes- 
including marine. 

L-_ 


Agricultural machinery and 
equipment — including truciors. 
Electro-medical and medical 
equipment. 

Scientific instruments and 
laboratory equipment. 

Engineers’ small tools. 

Ships’ components of all kinds. 

The four Scandinavian countries all have 
well-established shipbuilding industries 
which depend to a large extent on im¬ 
ported components. 

CONBlfMBfl QOODS 

Did you know that there are markets for 
furniture and writing paper in the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries? British reproduction 
furniture and speciality writing papers are 
just two lines out of a virtually limitless 
list of products for which there are re¬ 
ceptive markets, provided the design, 
quality and price are right. Here are some 
more examples: 

Speciality foods. The Danes produce 
their own caviar, but they could eat more 
British biscuits. We already supply nearly 
half the biscuits imported by Norway and 
Sweden, but under 15 % of Danish im¬ 
ported biscuitst We already sell processed 
cheese to Scandinavia, and there is scope 
for some of our oeleblrated regional cheeses. 
Household appllanoes-including 
kitchen gadgets, broonu and brushes. 


OrsaUusat: S U fa t (Mlnlttiy ef Commtrcs) 34488 Tslsx 7457t' ShMSi^MBi 021443 S221 Telsa 317(11 
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Confectionery. There is u good market 
for British sweets and UfTTees. In Sweden 
and Denmark, for example, Britain already 
supplies nearly half of ail imports. 
Garden tools— including lawnmowers. 
Footwear. 

Handbags, wallets and travel goods. 

Toiletrfes-including cosmetics and soap, 
poor coverings. 

Hand tools and do-it-yourself kits- 
but instructions must be in the local 
language. 

Hosiery and knitwear. 

Clothing— from ski-wear to bikinis. 
Toys and games. 

Sports goods— such as fishing-tackle, 
golf clubs and golf balls. 

Caravans and camping equipment. 

Pleasure boats— and fittings and com¬ 
ponents, including engines. 


UPNAT TO DO NOWi 

For advice on sales 
prospecu for your products 
in any EFTA market. 


caiiB(POiir 

INIHUGENGE 

at the Board of Trade 
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Fly it by RLA. 

We take the same care of our freight consignments as we do of our 
passengers. That means your cargo arrives quidkly, safely-and on time. 
Give your freight the V.I.P. treatment - send it PIA. 

If you would like to know more about PIA’s cargo facilities, ring us on 
0I-75V 0055 or contact your usual car^ agent. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


visitors from Europe and, more recently, 
from the United States have now made the 
flight into Uli airstrip. 

Secondly, Nigeria’s regular though 
hardly intensive bombing of towns and 
villages has had an effect out of all pro¬ 
portion to its volume. It has increased the 
Biafrans’ hostility, while convincing them 
that they have ^e strength to take any¬ 
thing the Nigerians hurl at them. Morale 
seems higher now than ait any time since 
Port Harcourt fell last April. 

Biafran adaptability has been amazing. 
People have become used to sleeping on 
the floors of shops and offices (although 
tlie accommodation problem in the towns 
has become a little easier since some 
inhabitants moved into nearby villages 
through fear of the air raids.) There has 
been an immense amount of building and 
digging. Well-designed wooden houses 
have gone up, mainly to provide extra 
offices and hotel accommodation. Count¬ 
less air-raid shelters have been dug. So 
have hundreds of new vegetable gardens. 

The Biafrans distil their own petrol 
from an oil well still in their hands, and 
somehow keep their cars running without 
importing many spare parts. They have 
learned to live without luxuries. Instead 
of beer they drink the plentiful palm 
wine. They now make their own whisky 
(it tastes like vodka flavoured with methy¬ 
lated spirits, but the colour and the effect 
are authentic). They have now discovered 
a lucrative source of foreign exchange in 
visiting reporters, who are charged £15 
a day for unpleasant accommodation, 
minimal food and spasmodic transport 
facilities. Some leave with bills of many 
hundreds of pounds. 

The food situation is better than last 
autumn, although the much-heralded 
carlx>hydrate crisis still worries some relief 
workers. The incidence of kwashiorkor, the 
protein-deficiency disease, has been re¬ 
duced dramatically by the relief airlift, 
but it is hardly feasible to bring in bulky 
carbohydrate foods by air, especially since 
the Nigerians began night bombing of 
Uli airstrip. The Red Cross and church 
relief agencies between them should be 
able to bring in nearly 300 tons of food 
a night, but most nights about a third of 
the flights have to turn back without 
unloading, because of the bomber hover¬ 
ing overhead. Apart from this, the 
Iximbing has so far done little damage 
to the strip, or to planes, and there have 
not beep many casualties. 

Biafra’s richest food-producing areas are 
now held by the federal army, and what 
food there is in the markets fetches 
phenomenal prices. This has been the main 
cause of a curious economic difficulty. 
The food traders have been collecting 
laige sums of money, have nothing to 
spend it on and refuse to bank it. Result : 
a money famine. A new issue of banknotes 
and coins just announced will temporarily 
get round the difficulty, while increasing 
the risk of inflation. 

The militaxy situation has remained 
virtually stable for the last four months. 
This does not mean there has been no 


a? 


fighting. Actions have followed the pattern 
vN^ich has become standard in this war, 
with the Biafrans trying to encircle the 
Nigerians' most forward positions. They 
often succeed, but almost as often they 
are driven away again as the Nigerians 
bring in their British-built armoured cars. 

The quality of Biafran soldiering 
remains low by European standards ; 
many of the men in the front line have 
been in the army only a fortnight. They 
waste large amounts of ammunition firing 
nervously into the bush as they advance, 
fearing ambushes—and endangering their 
•own men more than the enemy. That 
they can continue this practice, and yet 
keep enough ammunition for the actual 
fighting, indicates that Biafra’s ammuni¬ 
tion supplies are being maintained; 
probably at between one and two ten-ton 
planeloads every night. 

The Nigerians recently have been 
making some gains on the northern front. 
This could ^ the start of the long- 
awaited *'final push.” Perhaps, when the 
big attack comes, Biafra will crumble 
within weeks. Perhaps the Nigerians will 
succeed in making Uli airstrip unusable 
—this seems likelier than it used to—and 
thus be able to .starve the Biafrans out. 
Perhaps—but predictions of impending 
collapse have proved wrong up to now, 
and the firm conviction among Biafrans 
is that the worst is over, that they have 
as good as won their fight for a separate 
existence. Certainly since independence 
this correspondent has never seen Colonel 
Ojukwu more perky, confident and 
relaxed. 

Vietnam 

The fourth wave 
at last 


FBOM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Few military mpves can have been more 
talked about in advance than the commu¬ 
nist attack that started in the early hours 
of last Sunday, February 23rd. Ever since 
the heavy fighting died down in Tay Ninh 
province at the end of last summer, the 
Americans have repeatedly given warnings 


of a coming offensive ; on one melodra¬ 
matic occasion they even predicted the 
hour it would begin. The usual explana* 
tion, when nothing happened, was that 
allM counter-measures had made a hash 
of the communist plans. 

The lead-up to last Sunday’s attack 
looked no different. The Americans and 
South Vietnamese appear to have had 
precise information about its timing. 
B-52S had been hitting hard between 
Saigon and the Cambrian border in 
order to stop the communist main force 
from marching on the capital. And in 
Saigon, at least, the Vietcong were 
scarcely secretive about their general inten¬ 
tion. lYiey scattered leaflets in some parts 
of the city warning people to move away 
from American and military posts and giv¬ 
ing Sunday as D-Day. 

But there are several notable things 
about the new attack. First, its continuity. 
A hundred towns and military posts were 
shelled with mortars or rockets on the 
first night, and half that number were 
hit on the three following nights. Second, 
the average number of rounds in each 
shelling was low, working out at about 
ten a target on the first night. Last, there 
have been relatively few ground attacks 
accompanying the shellings, and most of 
these have been against military targets, 
not towns. Thus there has so far been 
a certain economy, forced perhaps, in men 
as well as munitions ; for it is assaults on 
towns and the subsequent withdrawal that 
cause the heaviest communist casualities. 

At the moment, the most interesting 
unanswered question is what the com¬ 
munists hoped, or still hope, to do in 
Saigon. One theory is that the shellings, 
and the attacks on military posts, are a 
diversion to allow troops from the four 
divisions (two Vietcong, two north 
Vietnamese), which hover near or across 
the Cambodian border, to sneak towards 
•Saigon. And in fact elements of the Viet¬ 
cong fifth division have been involved 
in fighting very reminiscent of last year’s 
Tet offensive near Bien Hoa, 20 minutes 
drive away from Saigon along ^uth 
Vietnam’s only motorway. 

Others, including some well placed 
Vietnamese, believe that the communists 
do not want to run the risk of casualties 
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like last year’s and would prefer to use 
coinmando-cuiii-propaganda squads in the 
capital. The police claim to have 
uncovered such a scheme for part of 
Cholon, timed to coincide with rocket 
attacks on Sunday. The next few days 
should help to answer this question. 
Meanwhile it is more useful to ask what 
the communists hope to get out of this 
week’s events. 

They are certainly not hoping for vic¬ 
tory, as they were when they launched 
last year’s Tet offensive. But, like the 
Americans, they do believe that success 
at the Paris talks depends on their TOlitical 
and military position in South Vietnam. 
Thus while it is certainly important to 
show President Nixon and American 
opinion that they can still fight on in no 
uncertain way, it is the impact on the 
South Vietnamese that now counts most. 

The result of the attack will not be con¬ 
clusive in any obvious way. The Viet- 
cong are not going to capture and hold 
any town or territory, and they know it. 
But in general the attack is bound to 
strengthen their image in the country 
(which is not the same thing as saying 
they will be more popular) and dim that 
of the government. In particular, it may 
affect the American and South Vietnamese 
programme to increase government contfol 
over the countryside. It is too early to 
make any hard judgment about this. But 
it is worth noting that most of the towns 
shelled are in the III and IV Corps 
areas, where most of the peasants live 
and where the pacification game is played 
the hardest. American officials had been 
expressing surprise that the Vietcong were 
not reacting more to the ac^lerated padfi- 
cation prc^ramme, and this could be their 
answer. The shelling of towns can easily 
make Vietnamese officiab and soldiers 
draw their horns in. 

On the whole, the South Vietnamese 
reaction to the attacks has been milder 
than might have been expected. The out¬ 
side world may be shocked by pictures 
of children killed by Vietcong rockets, but 
the Vietnamese have seen it all beifore. 
They know that civilians get killed by the 
bullets of both sides. (The practice of 
letting families live in camps with soldiers 
inevitably increases civilian losses.) There 
have certainly been demands to renew the 
lx>mbing. But, genuine though the feeling 
behind these demands may be, tfa«y have 
in many cases come from politicians and 
newspapers who never wanted the bomb* 
ing of the north stopped in the first place. 

The government's attitude seems to be 
matching Washington’s in its watchful 
restraint. Some observers, however, are 
worried by a possible serious infringement 
of the demilitarised zone by North Viet¬ 
namese troops. They have clashed 
bloodily with American marines twice 
just below the demarcation line which, 
according .to President Johnson’s under¬ 
standing, was not to be violated after the 
bombing halt. If the North Vietnamese 
did come that way it would be by 
far the most serious violation of the demili¬ 
tarised zone since November fst. 


South-east Asia 

Staying in the ring 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

At last Australia’s plans for defence in 
Malaysia and Singapore are known. But 
the statement that the Australian prime 
minister made in Canfierra on Tuesday 
night was strictly confined to the role 
and size of Australian forces in these two 
countries after the ‘British leave in 1971. 
No mention was made of Vietnam or 
Thailand, two other countries in which 
Australia maintains forces. The whole 
emphasis was put on what Mr Gorton 
called " substitution ” after Britain’s 
departure. 

Mr Gorton promised that Australia 
would keep most of two Mirage squadrons, 
42 planes, at Butterworth in Malaysia, 
and 8 planes in Singapore ; Australia and 
New Zealand would each keep a naval 
ship in the area ; and between them they 
would keep two battalions of ground 
troops in Singapore, of which one com¬ 
pany would be on rotation at Butterworth 
and the others would undergo jungle 
training elsewhere in Malaysia. In sum 
this is one battalion more than Sir Robert 
Menzies promised from Australia for the 
Commonwealth strategic reserve in 1955, 
but in other respects it is a somewhat 
smaller commitment. 

Mr Gk)rton has rejected the advice of 
critics at two extremes. On the one hand, 
he has refused to withdraw Australian 
ground forces altogether from Malaysia 
and Singapore, arming that it would be 
harder for them to get back again if there 
were no Australians based there already. 
On the other hand, he has refused to 
increase their number to any marked 
extent after 1971, although it is reason¬ 
able to assume that there will be spare 
troops available from Vietnam by then. 

The conditions under which Anzac 
troops will be in Malaysia are important. 
Mr Gorton said that they would be 
present under the existing arrangement of 
“ association ” with the Anglo-Malaysian 
defence agreement. If that agreement 
should go, he appears to envisage what 
he called a " general understanding ” 
between Australia, Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore, rather than a specific defence 
treaty. He also said that die troops would 
be, there maiiily to combat externally 
promoted communist insurgency. If 
things got so bad that the local troops 
and those from Australia and New 
Zealand could not. cope, it would be 
necessary to "look to allies outside 
region,” which prt^mably means Britain, 
but might also mean the tTni^ States. 
Further, Australia’s contributiori wuld 
depend on how much those allies were 
prepifred to-offer. 

It is thus a limited and cautious commit¬ 
ment. It-wi^. satisfy Tne immediate wishe.s 
of the Majayslan and Singaporean govern¬ 
ments and pacify those Australian service 
chiefs who want to do some logistic plan¬ 


ning. Mr Gorton left (he door open for 
further increases in forces (though this was 
by omission father than by saying they 
might l)e necessary) ; but he added a point 
alx)ut increasing home defence which sug¬ 
gested that he looks to a bigger build-up 
of forces in Australia itself. He said 
nothing about the future of conscription, 
which now applies to 20-year-olds, 
for overseas service. Perhaps more will be 
heard of that after Mr Gorton’s planned 
visit to Washington. In any case, this i» 
election year in Australia. For the moment 
Mr Gorton has largely disarmed his 
political opponents. The Labour party 
will be unable to rouse much indignation 
against a proposed commitment which 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew has so clearly 
requested, and which involves very few 
troops. 


Backing up 

FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND 
CORRESPONDENT 

In deciding that it too will keep a military 
presence in Malaysia and Singapore after 
the British depart. New Zealand has 
seized the chance to demonstrate that its 
foreign policy is not made in Washington, 
as its critics repeatedly complain. Officials 
in Wellington assert that New Zealand not 
only made up its own mind but helped to 
make up Mr Gorton’s for him. For 
New Zealand, a decision to pull out would 
have been the painless way of cutting its 
losses in south-east Asia. Unlike Australia, 
which has a frontier in .south-east Asia, 
New Zealand is separated by a continent 
and an ocean. It could have argued that 
if Britain, with all its resources, was unwil¬ 
ling to continue military aid to fellow 
Commonwealth members. New Zealand, 
with its limited capability, need not pre¬ 
tend that it could put up more than a 
token show. 

New Zealand is only too conscious of 
being tucked away in an isolated comer 
of the south-west Pacific. As Britain with¬ 
draws to the other side of the world, it 
feels more acutely the need for friends 
in Asia. In the past year, Mr Holyoake 
has stepped up his diplomatic efforts in 
Asian capitals as far apart as Seoul and 
Karachi. Foreign policymakers in Wel¬ 
lington have been pushing the concept of 
regional association as the comentone of 
New Zealand’s external relations for the 
1970s. In purely military terms, New 
Zealand’s contribution is relatively slight 
—^a frigate, some planes and about 1,000 
'infantrymen—but in association with the 
Australian forces it will be substantial 
enough. 

New Zealand’s intention of stationing 
folxes in Malaysia and Singapore after 
1971 has been interpreted as an indirect 
expression of support for Malaysia in 
the Sabah dispute. However, it is firmly 
hoped in Wellington that nothing more 
tangible will need to be offered in that 
direction. 
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Jugoslavia 

The old faces go 

The Jugoslav communist party congress 
which starts in Belgrade on March nth 
may be the most important since the 
historic occasion in July 1948 when a 
united party supported Marshal I'ito 
in his stand against Stalin. Tito can once 
again be sure of his party’s support for 
his foreign policy and his recent defence 
measures. But on domestic issues there 
may well be disagreement. 

One important issue is the future 
development of the Jugoslav system of 
'* market socialism.” Here disagreements 
run deep and often coincide with national 
conflicts within Jugoslavia, which have 
become more pronounced in recent years. 
Another vital issue is the future of the 
party itself. For years now, younger party 
members have been pressing for the 
abolition, or at least the drastic modifica¬ 
tion, of the party’s monopoly of power. 
This has, in fact, been the officially pro¬ 
claimed aim of party policy since 1952. 
But only since the defeat of the conserva¬ 
tive forces led by Alexander Rankovic 
in July 1966 has the question of a radical 
democratisation of the party become a 
live political issue. 

Although it is clear that President Tito 
is not prepared to go as far as most 
radicals would like (there is no chance, 
for example, of a multi-party system with 
a Ic^al opposition being introduced in 
the foreseeable future), he is putting 
before the congress a programme of 
important party reforms. The new draft 
statutes of the party guarantee individual 
party members the right to retain their 
views even if they are contrary to the 
views of the majority within the party. 
And fliose party leaders who find them¬ 
selves unable to carry out a policy will 
have the right to resign. All this is in 
striking contrast to the practice and theoiy^ 
in other communist countries and can, 
therefore, be expected to provoke furious 
criticism from Moscow and other Warsaw 
pact capitals. 

The preparations for the congress have 
perhaps been as important as anything 
that may happen at it. To en^hasise the 
separate im^rtance of the six Jugoslav 
repiiblics, party congresses were held there 
first. The party organisations in the 
republics vied with one another in electing 
new young members into various top 
party bodies. In Croatia, for example, 
d6 members of the old 111-member central 
committee lost their posu ; 18 were trans¬ 
ferred ; and only 27 manned to get 
elected to the new 65-member central 
committee. In Bosnia and Herzegovina 
they went even further : only 10 members 
of ffie^old 103-member central committee 
wemfj&cted to the new 45-member one. 
Thtpjp guard are being pensioned off 
or^^mgated to less imp^rtent posts. So 
SjiC they have Aietly. They 

piobably remember thr.Tmiit warning 
by one of the top party leaders, Svetozar 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

Vukmanovic-Tempo, who said at the 
Montenegran party congress that if old 
revolutionary cadres did not realise that 
it was impossible to ignore the biological 
barrier of age they would compel the 
party to remove them by force. 

By speeding up the process of 
rejuvenation (something that Tito 
promised quite a few years ago), Jugoslav 
communists are showing that they have 
taken to heart the bitter lessons of the 
student riots in May iqCiB. These revealed 
the existence of a large gap between 
the party and the new postwar genera¬ 
tion, disillusioned by the rise of new 
social and economic inequalities and hard 
hit by heavy unemployment. The congress 
will be a further attempt to improve the 
regime in the eyes of die young. 

Censorship 

How to stay safe 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

At what point does ” press guidance" 
•become direct government censorship ? 
Prague is the best place to study this issue, 
with the party and the government trying 
to strike an acceptable balance between 
the Russian demands for complete 
Moscow-style news management and the 
aspiration.s of journalists who will not 
easily forget the euphoric experience of 
behaving like real journalists and poHtical 
commentators last year. Repeated threats 
to reintroduce pre-censorship—that is, the 
control of all articles before publication— 
have not so far had much effect on the 
uninhibited manner in which much of the 
Czech press amtinues to comment on 
current affairs. In particular, three 
weeklies, Repartcr, Listy and Zitrek, have 
each earned a reputation for hard-hitting 
criticism, particularly of the Soviet 
occupation. 

Mr Josef Vohnout, chaimian of the 
office lot press and information of the 
Czech government, recently denied that 
his imposing label was a euphemism for 
chief censor. His department, he insisted, 
merely issues guidance in order to facili¬ 
tate the work of the government " and 
not complicate the very coxmlex situa¬ 
tion.” He added that his office mainly 
issues notices, requests and demands " but 
very few categorical instructions.” A long 
list of “ guidelines ” viKUed for the Czecho¬ 
slovak press spectfiea subjects which 
are taboo—prindpaily any discussion of 
militaiy matters, any eihbarrassing quota¬ 
tions from the western press and any 
critiek^ ;of . the ^ Warsaw pact allies.; 
Bread^ of iheseVlinfitaltions result In a 
warning 5 after tWa 01^ -three warnings, 
publication can be suMpiended for varying 
. periods and the offiending editor removed. 

The cessation of broadcasts by Radio 
Vltava from ean Germs^hy and the palp¬ 
able unpopularity the Soviet- 

published j^ven Prague 

editors neW epurage. Thoy tend to carry 
on their resistance to incieased control by 
the simple process of passing the ball 
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from one paper to another. So one 
week Mladfi Ffonta is doing the hitting, 
the next^' wedc Prace and a third week 
Svobodne Shvo, 

Despite all this, Czechoslovakia con¬ 
tinues to enjoy more press freedom than 
any other east European country except 
Jugoslavia. Here, too, there is sclf-censor- 
slhip and the government rarely has cause 
to rebuke or intervene. Editors and com¬ 
mentators know the rules of the game and 
their limitations, much as their col¬ 
leagues in western countries do. 

Elsewhere in eastern Europe censorship, 
whether implicit or explicit, tends to be 
totally numibing. Theoredcally, east Ger¬ 
many and Hungary claim that there is 
no pre-censorship. But this is a distinction 
without a difference since no editor would 
be foolhardy enough to deviate from party 
thinking. Although it is true that east 
German and Hungarian papers do not 
have to submit articles before publication, 
their editorial staffs (usually including at 
least one member of the party central 
committee) know enough about current 
party thinking not to err accidentally. 
Any potentially controversial article or 
commentary is normally held up until the 
guiding word is handed down from 
Moscow via Tass and the local official 
news agencies, or via party headquarters. 
The editorial board also holds exhaustive 
discussions before venturing into print. 
This explains the frequent hiatus between 
news and comment on issues like the 
Middle East nr Czechoslovakia. 

In Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
where there is full pre-censorship, the 
risks of deviation are even less. The 
government “ adviser ” may or may not 
be present at editorial conferences, but in 
any case senior members of the editorial 
staff have been well briefed on the line to 
take and a quick phone call to the central 
committee or press control office can 
stra‘ighten out any misgivings. As the chief 
editor often out-ranks the censor and 
is perhaps privy to more inside party 
knowledge, there is occasionally lively dis¬ 
cussion and argument just l>efore publica¬ 
tion ; when doubts persist the onending 
article is simply shelved for a few days. 
Lesser papers take their cue from ffie prin¬ 
cipal party organs, thus making the 
censors’ task a sinecure. Only raray do 
ismall items of local news alleviate the 
greyness of pre-censored report and com¬ 
ment. 

The whole mechanism of controlling 
the press, radio and television, is greatly 
simplified by the fact that editorial staff in 
communist oountriitik are interchangeable 
government sepvaito. They can do diity 
one yetiir as an editor, another as a press 
censor, and they citn work in almost any 
other branch of tltit Mvernm^nt servkx, 
tnctisding diplomacy. .Thusa senior e^tpr 
:Ciechd^kiyak tditvisibnr 
a^par^tly argfied just oi^ tod, often 
with die government-appointed 
attetidjog programme comerences, tidcianUy 
toldcorresponded! that he had been 
ororod.almost any abroad he caied 
td nanie^with a nCfWi^per, the: GTK 
news agency, or an embassy. 
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ISbutof thetop20 UKexpoiiiei^ use 


IBM helpsTube Investments get 
ftitish bk^des to some remarloble places 



The last few years have seen the 
rebirth of the British bicycle. As 
a more convenient means of get¬ 
ting around cities like London, 
Hong Kong, Amsterdam and 
New York. And as basic trans¬ 
port for people in developing 
countries.* The Tube Invest¬ 
ments group is the world's big¬ 
gest bicycle-maker, including 
Raleigh and Moulton. After all, 
a bicycle is largely a collection of 
steel tubes. IBM is playing a big 
part in the export of the British 
bicycle—and the exports of 71 
bustling, thriving companies in 
the group. 

Nearly all arc concerned with 
the manipulation of metal. The 
things they make include cookers 
and water heaters and building 
materials and one of the world's 
few yak-meat conveyor belts in 
MongoHa.The Steel Tube Divi¬ 
sion is the world's largest pro¬ 
ducer of precision tubeii in steel 
and other materials. 

The TI group came into data 
processing as early as The 
IBM system helps with the 
routine as a matter of course- 
payroll, preparation of invoices, 
statements and sales .statistics, 
hire purcha.se transactions and 
other tremendmus masses of 
work. 

But today Tl’s computers 
are also working on the not so 
routine. They arc becoming 
more and more involved in such 
ad vancedapplicationsas produc¬ 
tion planning and control, net¬ 
work analysis, plant simulation 
and programming for numeri¬ 
cally controlled machine tools. 

Most important, the IBM 
system is now set up to give 
top management the facts 
they need about the complex 
group and its developing 
markets. As TI profit from 
increasing world-wide de¬ 
mand, IBM gives them a 
vital measure of control. 

IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Limited, 
38<) Uhiswick High Road, 
j .ondon W4. 
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We’re geared to business wants in the MiddleBast. 

Our daily Cedarjet service non-stop to Beirut Icaw^ 
London at 2.30 p.ni. Gives you time for a morning’s 
work. Or unflustered travelling from out of town. 

42 hours in the air and you still land in theLebanon 
comfortably in time for dinner. 

Three times a week (Tuesday, FridayrSu^lday} we 
put on an extra service to Beirut via Gehevai Take^rff' 
10.45 a.m. Again, business needs ate served by this 
Europe/Middle 1 ^ hop. But it's in the Middle East 
that flying MEA really pays off. 


Our pattern of routes (the ttiost any airlme can 
ofitf) m^es g^ing around as easy as if you^hsd a 
'pnwilebtane*- 

Qur interlocking schedules make for painless 
oopnections, toQl ' " 

More than this, we ki^ the Middle East, At 
^ pending yduit ^ amopg our staffs people 
adK> can teQ you abom 

Firdightt We*ve never befb^ been able to ofTer 
so much bijght capadtyiBrot#out our network. 

Want to kia9W>iior^-concact.any of our ofl^ 


Abidjati, Abu Dhabi. A^a, AdeOt Addis Ababa, 
Ain^, Ankara, Athens, Bahm, Baghdad, Beirut, 
Benghazi. Bombay. BtuiBels, Caifb; Gopctihageii, 
Dhaliraii, Doha, Dubgi^ Fkkgkfurt, Preetoim, 
Oen^ latM^ , Jeddah,. Kacacdii, 
Kbartouih; Kuwait, iL^os, I,«Qiidoo, Nicosia, Paris, 
Rbbertsfi^, Borne, Tcher^Vtotoc, Zurich. 


FDddleESastAiilines 

The next best thing to a ‘private plane’ in the Middle East. 
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No oasy way for CEA-^^asara Stain, MeCraekan and Houthakkar 


Disinflating without deflating ? 


'JThe 45-page statement of President 
Nixon’s new Council of Economic Advisers 
to the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress is in many ways a remarkable 
document. Not only does it lay out a 
prescription for policy in the coming year 
but it also expresses a whole philosophy, 
one more humble than is usually heai^ 
from government economists. 

There is much we do not know . . . each 
of us would agree that in some respects 
he knows less today than he knew, or 
thought he knew, five weeks ago. 

We must accept the fact that there are 
millions of poor for whom strong employ¬ 
ment conditions generally will not be the 
answer. 

It is the government's responsibility to 
provide good money—^money whose value 
is predictable. To provide good money the 
government must bring its actions about 
inflation into line with its declarations. 
We have inherited a difficult (inflationary) 
situation. There is no point in pretending 
we have a way to escape from this history. 
The basic fact we find is that the country 
has run out cf easy way of doing 
things. 

We are inclined tc the position that the 
behaviour of the supply of money is very 
important. However, we do not regard this 
question as settled and have no desire to be 
dogmatic about it. 

And so on. 

The strategy for the year ahead, out¬ 
lined not only by the Economic Advisers 
but also by the Secretary of die Treasury, 
Mr Davia Kennedy, and the Secretary 
of Labour, Mr Shultz, is at least easy to 
describe, if not necessarily easy to make 
succeed.. The small surplus finally alined 
on the Budget by the outgoing Administra¬ 
tion will be preserved at all costs; this 
Will mean extending Che lo per cent 
surcharge on income taxes beyond June 
30th unless there is a dramatic turn 


WaaMngton, DC 


toward peace in Vietnam. Monetary 
policy, at last apparently becoming 
genuinely restrictive after many false starts 
and many jeei's aimed at the Federal 
Reserve Board, will probably have to 
remain restrictive all year long, in contrast 
to the suggestion from President Johnson’s 
economists that it could be allowed to turn 
easlier after midyear. The slowdown in 
the economy, v^hich should begin in the 
first six months, will have to last all year. 
In Mr Kenned/s words, “ firm restraint ” 
will continue ^ntil there are “ unmis¬ 
takable signs th^t we are headed back on 
a noninilationary path ” and the error of 
1967, when demand was pumped up 
massively at the first sign of a slow-down 
in the economy, will not be repeated. 
There will be no resort to “guideposts” 
or other devices to try to influence private 
behaviour on wages and prices—only a 
slowing of demand. 

The aim of a}l of this, which seems 
rather terrifying on the surface, is not, 
in the words of Mr Shuhz, to produce ** a 
zero price rise this year—this could not 
occur short of a sizeable recession.” Rather, 
as the CEA put it, ” the ^oal should be to 
assure that the rate of inflation declines 
persistently throughout the year.” And 
what of unemployment ? Bravely, and 
almost certainly sincerely, the Adininistra- 
tion’s men stand firm in their v'iew that the 
economy can be cooled to the degree 
necessaxy without pudiing unemployment 
above 4 per cent of the labour force, com¬ 
pared with 3.3 iJer cent now. “There is 
substantial evidence^” said Mr Shultz, “ to 
support the hope that inflation can be 
contained Without sacrifidng the high level 
of empAoyment that is ^uired if we are 
to attain a measurable degree of success 
in tackling the problem of poverty. What 
evidence ? Mr Shuhz did not cite any, 


nor did the council. However, a recent 
^tudy by a Governor of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board, Mr Andrew Brimmer, 
esftimated that, even with the economy not 
growing at all in real terms, unemployment 
would rise only a little over two-tenths 
of a percentag^ point in a quarter, or 
about a full point in a year—and no one 
is aiming at no growth at all. 

Tlie CEA said that its projection 
“ would be consistent with a Gross 
National Product for 1969 which differed 
from President Johnson’s estimate of $921 
billion by much less than the usual margin 
of error for such estimates” and would 
also “ be consistent whh l^esklent^ John¬ 
son’s estimate that the unemployment rate 
for the ^r would avera^ leas than 4 per 
cent.” ^e Johnson estimate assumed a 
real growth of 3 per cent this year and 
the new team is evidently aiming at a bit 
less than that. If that is What in fact 
happens, die results could well be just 
' what the Nbcon Administmtion hopes— 
inflation slowing down noticeably by the 
end of the year with unemployment 
hovering near, but not above, 4 per cent 
of the labour force. 

Mr Martin, the chaimian of the 
Federal Reserve Board, said that the 
government was engaged upon “ an 
exciting effort to disinflate without 
deflating ” and added, “ I for one am 
hopeful it can be achieved.” He said that 
“ we are beginning to make some 
headway,” with some slowing of the 
economy (though not of the price 
indices) already a^arent. Like Mr 
Kennedy, he made it a specific aim of 
policy not to pennit a vigorous rebound 
m the economy after the middle of the 
year. In spite of a “heritage of errors,” 
Mr Martin told the committee, and in 
spite of considerable “public scepticism 
about the government’s ability to do 
something about prices,” he was 
“optimistic that the forces of fiscal and 
monetary restraint set in motion last 
year will gradually bring us back to 
reasonable price stability.” 

The chi^ criticisni of the policy has 
come from the left—^from the trade un'ions 
and from such Democrats as Senator 
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various 4^^omic schools wHl be satisfied 
that poli^ is indeed re^ictive«, If the 
supply of money is what counts, its rate 
of growth 4vill almost cerUiinly be slowed 
significantly, though not stopped. The cen¬ 
tral bank*s own projection, made available 
to the Joint Conmilttee fon the first time) 
iditows the i^cpanliion of bB;|ik credit drbp- 
p^ing from t i per cent las^ij year to some¬ 
where bdc^n 4 and 7 per cent this year 
and the growth in the money supply mm 
7 per cent in 1,968'to between 3 and 6 per 
cent in 1969. ' i 

, With the counie of fiscal! policy more or 
less fixed, subject only to Cjongress extend-’ 
the suitbsu]^ the agohies of decbion 
be left to m central jbanking system 
as the year goes on. But ^ it keeps a foot 
on the brake aod does nbt quan at the 
first upward jiggles of the unernployment 
rate, it will haYe applause from the White 
House. For there is a genuine conviction 
among the new team thai: the inflation is 
no laughing matter. “ I [ comes to be 
assumed/* said Mr McCnicken, the chair¬ 
man of the CEA, ** that iiiflat <n will bail 
out even a bad investment, tlat a rising 
price level can make a marginal loan 
good, that an overload of debt is a good 
thing.” We hold, he said, “no sepulchral 
views about the present state of the 
American economy ” but “ this, price-level 
problem must be taken seriously.” It will 
be and about a year from now all of 
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us should be a good deal Wiser about the 
workability cf & gradua^ciire for inflation 
wiithout any tgrave consequences for 
unemployment. 


The poor,.. 


“The poor we have always with, us” is 
not, it seems, to be a motto of the Nixon 
Administration. The battle against 
poverty is to continue, thou^ the 
emphasis is to be on rescuing the ^ry 
young from the mental and physical 
l^dicapjs which have been the legacy 
or one ffi^eration of poor to the next, 
tn his nrst substantive message to Con¬ 
gress President Nixon promised 
*' priority attentipii ” for the pimlem of 
poverty. He even had warm words about 
the scorned Office of Economic Opportu¬ 
nity and the importance of its “ mnova- 
tive ” efforts, along with a tolerant 
reminder that, in a field where so litde 
is known, as much may be learned from 
programmes which fail as from those 
which succeed. 

This may be somewhat chilly comfort 
for the OEO which, as expected, is to 
lose Head Start, the programme of pre¬ 
school preparation for poor children. 
Many people regard this as OEO’s one 
unqualified success, though Mr Nixon 



Ptoxmire an 4 Representative Reuss. All 
have emphasised rheir distress at even the 
small increase in unemployment which is 
envisaged and which, said Mr Reuss, “ will 
not be among white Ai^lo-Saxon Protes¬ 
tants.” But the critics have offered little 
In the way of credible alternatives for 
checking the inflation, now running close 
to 5 per cent a year in the price indices. 
Significantly, Mr Arthur Okun, the out¬ 
going chairman of the CEA, has warmly 
praised the policy of the new team. In 
New York, the stock market appears to 
have grasp^ at last that the government 
means business. 

Perhaps the most plausible criticism— 
or, rather, ground for concern—involves 
not the fiscal but the monetary part off the 
package. The fear, in brief, is that the 
central bank, stung by complaints that it 
has been too sotft, will push monetary 
restraint too far and too long. Given the 
lags involved, a few more months of what 
appears to be the present degree of 
restraint might yield an actual down-turn 
in the economy toward the end of the 
year-—if, that is, one believes in monetary 
^licy as a powerful weapon. In any event, 
while the dispute is still raging over pre¬ 
cisely how to measure what the Federal 
Reserve is doing (whether through the 
money supply, bank credit, interest rates, 
the “ monetary base ” or whatever), it 
seems likely that the members of all the 



AnMnbTQ for London 


The reason why the richest country in the 
world never sends a career diplomat to 
represent it in London is simple—money. 
The establishment and the entertainment 
expected by Americans—and enjoyed by 
the British—of their ambassador to the 
Court of St James beats no relationship to 
the meagre e^mense allowances which a 
parsimonious Congress makes to repre¬ 
sentatives overseas who have no votes to 
deliver when election time comes round. 
So, even though most Americans now 
appreciate the value of professional dip¬ 
lomats, often the pnly ambassadors whom 
a newly elected President can find for the 
luxury posts are the plutocrats who 
delivered votes to him indirectly through 
their contributions to his campaign funds. 


To and from the 
Court of St James 

The ideal is the wealthy man who 
chooses to devote himsejf to diplomacy 
and becomes a professitonal in all but 
name. Mr Averell Harririian, in charge of 
Vietnam peace negotiations for President 
Johnson, is one ; Mr David Bruce, ambas¬ 
sador in London for the past eight yean, 
is another. President Nixon has replaced 
Mr Harriman with a siiniiar Republican 
type, Mr Henry Cabot Lodge, but Mr 
Bruce’s replacement is a newcomer to the 
work. Mr Walter Annimbetg is^ an old 
friend and supporter o( Mr Nixon, the 
son of a Jewish imm^nt from East 
Prussia who became a neNqnper publidier. 
His fortune was based, it is said) on the. 
profits from Daily Railing Form (which 
should appeal to the British) and he now 
owns a whole chain {>f television and 
newspaper interests, incliijding tht 'PhiladeL 
phia Inquirer and SeveMeen, a magazine 
for girls. 

Mr Anncnbcrg docs not fit very easily 
into the more liberal inrage that President 
Nixon has been trying tip project since he 
took office. Nor will it fcc easy for the new 
ambassador—the Senate: may question the 
appointment but will hardly reject it-7to 
report without prejudici: bade to Wadiing- 
ton on a British Laboui Govcinii\pnt with 
which he can have little or no sympathy. 
This' same doubt, in reveiBc, has been 
expressed about his opposite number, Mr 
John Freeman, the ngj^ British ambas¬ 
sador in Washington, who may alio find 
it easier tounderstand the outlook of the 
opposition than of the party in power. .Mr 



Froomon for Washington 


Annenbeig’s newspapers have been as criti¬ 
cal of socialist policies as Mr Freeman’s 
New Statesman once was of Mr Nixon; 
but Mr Freeman has admitted handsomely 
that his opinion has changed as Mr Nixon 
has changed. 

Mr Freeman’s premature appointment to 
Washington, nearly a year before he was 
to take over and when President Johnson 
was expected to seek a second term, may 
have been politically inspired, to balance 
off that of the Conservative Mr Soaihes to 
Paris. But Mr Fredman had proved his 
diplomatic ability in India and can be 
relied upon^ to see that his government’s 
views are not overlooked, something which 
is not in any case likely to happen to the 
American government’s views in London. 
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anpounUiines^ is fi^Uher m ndr.4( solicitiyftidn of AH to huy these securities. 

. ! ^ Prospectus, 


$j75j000,000 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


5V4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due February 15, 1989 

Convertible into Capital StoeX at $30.25 per share. 


Price 100% 

Plus accrued intereaC from February 15. 1969 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under¬ 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 

The first Boston Corporation Dominick & Dominick, Drexel Harriman Ripley 

inenrporated Incorporated 


Ea'stman DiUon, Union Securities & Co. 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Homblower & Weeks'Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. hazard Freres& Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Incorporated 

MerriD Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Salomon Brothers & Hnbler 

Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. 

Incorporated 


Dean Witter ft Co. 

Incorporated 


Bache ft Co. 

InpoilPorated 


Paribas Corporation 


February 14, 1969. 
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Allied Bank's proud parents announce... 


The arrival of the new international commercial bank 

ALLIED BANK 

International 

(authorized capital $40 million) 

The new Edge Act bank built on the unique concept of group owner¬ 
ship by as many as 20 leading regional banks strategically situated 
across the nation... providing both added "reach" for U. S. business 
abroad and unequaled access to nationwide U. S. markets for banks 
and corporations overseas. 

ALLIED BANK OFFERS... 

Fast and accurate service. 

Specialized capabilities in export financing, foreign exchange 
and regular international commercial banking. 

A direct presence in overseas financial markets handling Euro¬ 
currencies, through its planned London Branch, soon to be followed 
by other foreign offices. 

A strong New York City organization providing international bank¬ 
ing services to corporations in the New York market. 

Other services normally available from the foreign departments 
of large banks. 


OfRcart, to dato 

JACQUES R. STUNZI President 

HENRY P. VAN AQGELEN Vice President & Treasurer 

Europe and London Branch 

WILLIAM H. KOAR Vice President & Secretary 

Corporate Relations and Commodity Financing 

DANIEL B. PHELAN Vice President 

Asia. Africa & Far East 

FRANCIS A. PHILLIPS Assistant Vice President 

Manager, Foreign Exchange Department 

JOHN M. KOPKO Assistant Vice President—Operations 

JOHN J. O'HARA Assistant Vice President 

Ex-lm Bank, F C.I.A. and Project Financing 

JOHN A. VAN VOORHIS Assistant Vice President 

Corporate Relations 

JOHN D. MULVEY Assistant Treasurer & Controller 

ROBERT R. SAMS Assistant Treasurer—Credit Department 


The present Allied Bonk Group 

AMERICAN FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST, N.A. Houston, Texas 

DENVER UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK Denver. Colorado 
FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY Newark. New Jersey 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FORT WORTH Fort Worth. Texas 
(newest member, subject to Federal Reserve approval) 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MEMPHIS Memphis. Tennessee 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS St. Louis, Missouri 

HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. Hartford, Connecticut 
THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. Oklahoma City, Okia. 
MiCHIGAN NATIONAL BANK Lansing, Michigan 

TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA Atlanta. Georgia 

VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK Norfolk. Virginia 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK Pittsburgh. Penna. 


P.O Box 3076 
Church Street Station 
New York. N.Y. 10008 


Temporary Executive Offices 
Commodore Hotel 
Tel. (212) 689-2377 & 689-2838 

Cable: ALLBANKINQ. NY 


Operations Office 
63 Wail Street 
New York. N. Y. 
Tel. (212) 422-3610 
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referred to the disappointing failure of 
children to keep up their head start. The 
scheme is to be delegated to the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
though exactly where it will be lodged in 
that vast bureaucracy is still undecided. 
OEO IS also to lose the controversial Job 
Corps (which Mr Nixon, in his election 
campaign, promised to eliminate entirely) 
to the Department of Labour ; here “ sub¬ 
stantial economies ” are promised, presum¬ 
ably as part of Mr Shultz's reorganisation 
(and about time, too) of the employment 
and training programmes. OEO itself is 
given at least another year of life, a vic¬ 
tory for Mr Daniel Moynihan, the Presi¬ 
dent's adviser on poverty and urban 
problems. As part of its job of finding 
new approaches to the poor, it will retain 
control of its Community Action Pro¬ 
grammes—and take the blame for their 
local mismanagement which will almost 
certainly make headlines when the CJeneral 
Accounting Office submits its report next 
month. 

Mr Nixon promises to submit more far- 
reaching proposals to Congress by June, 
to give it time to mull them over before 
1970, when the law creating the poverty 
programme is due to expire. With this 
axe hanging over its head, OEO's praised 
innovative .spirit is likely to take a cautious 
turn ; its best staff are anxious to leave, if 
they have not done so already. But at 
least Mr Nixon has reassured the poor and 
the black that their only government 
spokesman is not to he silenced summarily. 


-I BO 
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... and the hungty 

Even more on people's consciences today 
than the .storm*tpss^ poverty programme 
is the war on hunger, as yet undeclared, to 
which Mr Finch, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has given his bles¬ 
sing. For years reports of widespread 
malnutrition and actual hunger in the 
South have been pooh-poohed by indig¬ 
nant southern whites. Now there is too 
'much evidence to be disregarded. A 
national survey of nutrition was put in 
hand last year and preliminary returns 
from a survey of poor people in five states 
(Louisiana, Texas, Kentucky, New York 
and Michigan) show that at least i6 per 
cent are “ real risks" and in need of 
medical care. There is an alarming pre¬ 
valence of deficiency in a number of 
essential nutrients ; rickets, thought to be 
wiped out a generation ago, has 
reappeared and there are even a few 
cases of marasmus and Kwashiorkor, 
caused by extremes of malnourishment 
formerly associated only with backward 
countrie.s. Retarded bone growth was 
found among 3.5 per cent of the children 
betwen the ages of one and three. Early 
nutritional deficiences, it i.s now realised, 
cause mental, as well as physical, back¬ 
wardness. 

The evidence of the experts might not 
have turned the tide against the Senate 
Rules Committee, whose woixl is usually 
law and which had decided that Senator 
McGovern’s Select C o in in i 11 e e on 
Nutrition and Human Needs should have 
only $150,000, not the $250,000 it had 
requested, for a Wide-ranging investigation 
of hunger. But by some fast foot-work 
Mr McGovern brouglit Senator Hollings 
of South Garol'ina to the stand to testify 
to the extremes Of degradation and hunger 
among rural Negroes in his own state. 
Senator Hollings is the first southern 
Senator to make such a confession and, 
with only a few southern drawls opposing, 
the Senate voted the whole sum. 

Hard on the heels of this victory came 
the news that the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture had agreed to distribute free food 
stamps in two afflicted counties in South 
Carolina, lliis is the first time that food 
stamps have been given away ; up to now 
poor people have been expected to use 
their ordinary food money to buy the 
stamps, which entitle them (in the areas 
where the programme is in operation) to 
substantial addiltional amounts of food at 
their local shops. But there are poor people 
—Indians and Mexican Americans as well 
as Negroes—^who have hardly any cash for 
stamps or anything else. With Mr Mc¬ 
Govern’s committee stoking public indig¬ 
nation and the Nutritbn Survey moving 
on to new states (including Mississippi), 
it is hard to believe that the ^uth 
Carolinian project.will remain unique. 
One expert estimates that it would cost 
only $1 billion a year to end hunger in 
America. 

But even with the big change which 
seems to be coming in public opinion, the 
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solution may not be so .simple. For 
example, a high degree of infestation by 
woniis has been found in southern child¬ 
ren whose homes have no sanitation— 
indoors or out—and who run around bare¬ 
foot. (One doctor noted icily that 800 
calories a day is certainly not enough to 
support a child ; it nia> not be enough 
to support the worms.) I'his will not be 
cured by free food, but only by education, 
sewerage, doctors and nurses and higher 
levels public assistance. 

Whose black 
capitalism ? 

Washington, DC 

After a patronage struggle Ijetween 
Senators Dirksen and lower. President 
Nixon has at last decided in favour of 
the latter s candidate to head the Small 
Business Adniini.s'tration. He is Mr Hilai7 
J. Sandoval, u Imsinessman of Mexican 
descent, a political figure in his home 
country of west Texas but little known in 
Washington. “ We do not yet know,” con¬ 
fessed an SBA s|X)kesnian, ” how to 
pronounce h'is name.” 

Mr Sandoval is walking into the centre 
of a del)ate inside the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration over how to implement the Presi¬ 
dent's campaign promise to promote 
“black capitalism.” In his half-year at 
the SBA, the outgoing Democratic admin¬ 
istrator, Mr Howard Samuels, bade fair 
to transform it into an agency for such 
capitalism, with an effort which he called 
Project Own. SBA loans or guarantees of 
$31 million given to aspiring black 
businessmen between September and 
December last year were more than 
triple the amount granted in the same 
months of 1967. Significantly some 
three-fifths of all these loans were made 
by private lending institutions with 
guarantees of up to 90 per cent from the 
SBA ; this allowed the SBA to increase 
its activity among Negroes and other 
racial minorities without running up 
against the budgetary ceilings on its lend¬ 
ing and spending powers. 

By October Mr Samuels was in trouble. 
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Fpllowing T^earings that month the con¬ 
servative &lect Ck>nimittee on Small 
Business of t|;|e House of Representatives 
warned him that discrimination (in 
favour of minority groups) in the business 
loan programme cahr^>t be permitted/’ 
Had Mr Samuels retained his job, says 
one member of the committee, Vwc 
would have cai^ht up with him by 
March.*' The wA, according to con- 
mmonal critics, was created under 
m^ident Etenhower not as a welfare 
agency but to foster a tenet of white 
America: that the little local business¬ 
man should prosper. In December the 
incoming Secreta^ of Commerce, Mr 
Maurice Stans, laid claim all but openly 
to Project Own’s activities when he said 
that “ one of the first decisions ” for him 
would l)e whether to absorb some of the 
SBA's activities into the Department of 
Commerce. Early in February the Presi¬ 
dent told the department’s employees 
that they would l>e given new respon¬ 
sibilities to provide ** all people ” with a 
chance “ to become owners and managers 
in this great private enterpri.se system of 
ours.” 

Debate in the Administration has not 
stopped there. When the President wrote 
to Congress last week about the future 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
one sentence in the message read: 

It is also xny intent that the vital Com¬ 
munity Action Programmes (CAPs) will be 
pressed forward, and that in the area of 
of economic development 0£0 will have 
an important role to play, in co-operation 
with other agencies, in fostering community- 
based business development. 

The idea now, according to one member 
of the Administration, is " to convert 
CAPs to capitalism.” 

This would impinge directly on the 
SBA’s Project Own. So also would the 
idea of a national Community Develop¬ 
ment Bank being put forward vigorously 
by Mr James Farmer, the Negro leader 
from New York, who is shortly to join 
as an Assistant Secretary yet another, 
more muscular arm of the administration, 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Such a bank would lend or 
guarantee loans to local development 
banks and businesses, just as SBA has 
been doing. Meanwhile the House Small 
Business Committee is preparing to fight 
(as it did most successfully under Presi¬ 
dent Johnson) to prevent any SBA pro¬ 
gramme disappearing into the maw of 
another government agency ; in this case 
the programme in question is disliked by 
the committee which, for this very reason, 
wants to keep it under its thumb. 

A decision on how to deal with black 
capitalism is promised by the White House 
in “ weeks rather than months.” The 
President’s Counsellor, Mr Arthur Bums, 
who is presiding over the whole uncom¬ 
fortable debate, believes in devolving the 
project as much as possible on to private 
business through tax and other incentives. 
. But he has to make peace among the 
^departmental warriors who arc deter¬ 
mined to corral Mr Ni^on’js social solu¬ 
tions into their own empires. 


Spider's ride 

The Nktional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has finally decided what 
its moOn-landmg machine looks like : a 
spider. That is almost the least insulting 
name that die scraggy-legged craft has 
been called during the six years that it has 
plagued its designers. One of the astro¬ 
nauts with the unenviable duty of giving 
it its first manned test in space next week 
has described it as a tissue-paper space¬ 
craft. However, it must be light on its 
saucer-shaped feet if it is to land men on 
the moon, neither crashing nor toppling 
over. Presumably, if the spider performs 
well during the ten-day flight of Apollo 
9, scheduled to leave (Jape Kennedy on 
Friday but delayed because the astro¬ 
nauts caught colei, it will he despised no 
longer. And Nasa can begin to prepare 
press releases for the climax of its eight- 
year slog to put an American on the moon 
before the end of 1969. 

The actual attempt to land will prob¬ 
ably be made with Apollo 11 in mid¬ 
summer. But it could come the next time 
out ; in the spring Apollo 10 is supposed 
to fly around the moon only 50,000 feet 
above the surface and could conceivably 
touch down. Those will be the glamorous 
flights. The three astronauts who will 
put the lunar module, to give it its formal 
name, through its first paces in the next 
week or so have just as dangerous a job 
to do and they are unlikely to get a trip 
to Europe for their pains. They must 
practise all the manoeuvres that will be 
needed on the moon landing, and a few 
more as well, to test the lunar module 
exhaustively. And they are not listed as 
crew members or even understudies for 
the next two flights. 

The flight plan for Apollo 9 is the most 
ambitious so far. Once the Saturn V 
moon rocket has put its spacecraft into 
orfjit round the earth, the spacecraft must 
separate from the rocket’s third stage, then 



Good luck I 


turn aro\;pd and nose into it. C 3 anmd 
jneatly insidt is the lunar module, tne 
two spacecraft must lock together, where¬ 
upon they will be ejected from the rocket 
section and fly off. Later two of the astro¬ 
nauts will crawl through a docking tunnel, 
get into the Ituiar xnodiile and test its 
engines, flying about 100 miles away and 
^ck again. If trouble develop, there 
will be no rescue. The modiue is too 
delicate to re-enter the earth’s atmosphere. 
Even to survive during transport on earth, 
it has had to be wrapped in gold foil. 
At one point one of the astronauts will 
creep out of the lunar module and Climb, 
hand over hand, to the command module 
and then back. 

The publicity surrounding Apollo 9 
obscured two other launchings which took 
place this week, that of the sixth Mariner 
probe and of the ninth Tiros weather 
satellite. Mariner VI, to be folldwed by 
another next month, will fly past Mars in 
July, taking photographs with television 
cameras. The pace of this kind of planet¬ 
ary exploration has slackened in America 
in recent years. But now the tempo seems 
to be increasing, partly because of Russian 
competition, partly because these instru¬ 
mented probes are so much cheaper than 
manned flights. (The machines do not 
need the banana pudding or the cinnamon 
toasted bread cubes that are going along 
in Apollo 9.) With the $24 billion Apollo 
adventure drawing to a close. President 
Nixon’s science adviser. Dr Lee DuBridge, 
has called for a high-level study to deter¬ 
mine what America should strive for in 
space in the next ten years. An opponent 
of Project Apollo back in 1961, when it 
was conceived, he suggested that balance 
was what the national space programme 
needed most of all. 


Drug money 

Five American pharmaceutical companies 
have offered to pay $ 120 million to 
customers whom the courts say that they 
have overchaiged. To the companies 
involved the suggested settlement looks 
preferable to running the risk of greater 
liability by fighting the claimants’ suits 
further. The three firms, which were con¬ 
victed in 1967 of fixing, much too hijgh, 
the price of the antibiotic, tetracycline, 
and some similar compounds, are the 
American Cyanamid Company, Ghas. 
Pfizer and Company and the Bristol- 
Myers Company. They were fined 
$150,000 each. Two other firms were 
named as co-conspirators, rather than 
as defendants. 

What is remarkable about the present 
offer is not only its size, the laigest single 
settlement ever to arise from an anti-trust 
prosecution, But that it will permit 
individuals to collect refunds, provided 
that they can remember where they put 
the tetracycline prescriptions that they had 
between 1953 and 1966. The offer was 
not made to expiate guilt ; the companies, 
protesting their innocence, are appiealing 
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MOTOR CORPORATION 


Tlu ist aonual general meeting of Britiih Leyland Motor 

Gomration Limited was held on February a6th m London. 

The following are lalient points from the cirmilated stetement 

of Lord Stokes (Chairman and Managing Director). 

ir British Leyland Motor Corporation came into effective 
existence on May 14, 196S with the agreed merger between 
British Motor Holdings and The Leyland Motor Corporation. 
Already the benefits are beginning to materialise. 

’A’ Although much has been aCcompliihed, we still have a long 
way to go if we are to achieve all the economies and improve¬ 
ments in efficiency which the merger has made possible. 

At The annual sales ^ £907 million to September 30, 1968 
included £501 million home sales and £406 million overseas 
sales of which £276 million were direct exports from the 
UK. Pre-tax profit for the period was £37.9 million. Boa^ 
recommend a total dividend of 6.6d. per share (ii%). 

★ Vehicle sales totalled 1,050,000 units including 843,000 

191,000 trucks, buses, vans and other commercial 
vehiples and 16,000 agricultural tractors. 

★ To have produced and ioM over one millUi vehkiee in 
a year with worid ulei of £go7 millton ii no mean achieve- 
ment. It could not have been accomplished without tremen* 
dous sustained efforts by everybody at all lef^fil' kt lUHBie 
and.t overseas, and to all concerned 1 would like 'to ttfbnd 
our 4ocere appreciation of, and pride in, thrir emrts. 


★ We are the only wholly owned British motor vehicle 
nianufacturer left of any substantial size and our ability to 
s^ive in world markets depends entirely upon our own 
eflorts. 

★ We arc not afraid of international competition and we arc 
confident that we can hold our own. In conunon with others, 
however, we must be given a stable labour environment 
within which we can operate with an assurance that negotia- 

> tions and conditions freely entered into will be honoured 
by all concerned. 

★ We have a^ capital expenditure programme well in excess 

£200 million over the next four years but the future 
itjally lies in the men and women who work with us now 
•nd vdio will work with us in the years to come. 

lib tte first difficult year has been accomplished with better 
faults than we dared anticipate—the outlook for the future 
IS promising. 

★ The world is looking to see whether British Leyland can 
nfatch up to the international challenge. I believe it can— 
the future^ potential of the. Corporation is enormous. We 
can exploit it to the full only if we get complete 
co-operation from all our people at home and overseas but 
if we fail we shall all suffer. 
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against their conviction and fines of 
$150,000 each. But, if they lose, they 
would be open to suits for triple damages 
from the numerous purchasers of tetracy¬ 
cline, who have alrrady filed 8i law suits 
against Pfizer alone. 

If the present settlement is acceptable, 
public agencies, hospitals^ and imfare 
departments in 43 states will share aUiut 
million ; rival manufacturers and 
some distributors will ^ about $ao mil¬ 
lion. The ^st will be ndd for individual 
customers. The suit originally b^^ 
in New York City in 1^4 when the 
city health department objected to the 
efforts made by Pfim to stop it from 
buying Italian tetracycline at prices 
around one-fifth of those charged by 
American compass. New York City’s 
share of the reimbursement would be 
about $5.6 million. If all plaintiffs have not 
accepted the offer by March 7th, however, 
it may be withdrawn. 


Un-American 
no more 

What’s in a name change? Not enough 
probably. The committee of the House 
of Representatives which gave the 
adjective ** un-American ” to the world 
has changed its title to the House Internal 
Security Committee. The new chairman, 
Representative Ichord of Missouri, a 
Democrat, thought that “un-American 
activities” were hard to define. He suc¬ 
cessfully fought off a strong attempt by 
critics in the House to aboUsh the com¬ 
mittee altogether and has succeeded in 
preserving its mandate pretty well intact: 
to investigate anything or anybody sus¬ 
pected of obstructing the federal 
government in its attempt to preserve 
the country’s security. For the first tim^ 
however, there are a fair number of 
moderates among the new members. Mr 
Ichord hopes that together they will be 
able to rid the committee of its witch- 
hunting reputation. However, if he begins, 
as he has suggested, with an investigation 
of the Students for a Democratic S^ety, 
he will have his work cut out for him. 
But several new protections for witnesses 
have been tucked into the new rules. The 
committee will not be able to launch an 
investigation, as it could in the past, 
simply upon the whim of the chairman; 
the approval of a majority of members 
will be needed. And witnesses may neither 
be televised, photo^phed or recorded as 
they face their inquisiton. 

Gonsideriii|p the misery diipjmsed by 
HUAG, as It was called, it is almost 
wicked to say that the conmiittee's life 
story makes entertaining, even nostalgic, 
reaaing. An excellent book* just pub¬ 
lished traces its origins from the 

*Th$ The ^xtraoriif^y car^ir of 

the House Comndttee on C/n-^msrtooa doftot- 
ties. By Walter Goodman. Seiner & Warburg. 


investigation into Nazi activities in the 
United States conducted in 1934 (with 
the present Speaker oi the House, Mr 
John McCormack, as chairman) to its 
declining years in the nineteen-sixties, 
when HUAG, which was always hapi^er 
chasing the Irft-wing, was forced to turn 
its attentions to un-Americans on the 
right, such as the Ku Klux Klan. The 
cast of characters that the committee 
put on to the national scene are nme 
memorable than those of any film—Mr 
Alger His8» Miss Elizabeth Bentley, the 
' Hollywood .Ten—not to forget the poli¬ 
ticians wh^ rotations were mtde on 
the conamittee itieK—Mr, Martin Dies, 
Mr J. Parnell Thomas and Mr Rtdiaid 
Nixon, to hame but a fewi How the com* 
mittee will pursue its victims in future 
remains to be seen. Much will depend on 
whether it continues to luxuriate in an 
allowance (about $375,000 last year) of 
a size appropriate to bigger committees 
with real work to do. 


Oil in hot water 


Mr Walter Hickel’s connections with the 
petroleum industry were one of the 
reasons why conservationists doubted his 
suitability to become Secretary of the 
Interior. But if there was ever a risk that 
he would favour the oil industry, it seems 
to have gone with the escape of some 
230,000 gallons of oil from the seabed off 
Santa Baibara in California. Drilling and 
production in the federally-owned under¬ 
sea lands in the area remain suspended. 
Although the original leak was finally 
plugged on February 7th, the same 
fissure sprang a new one this week which 
the embatded Union Oil Company fears 
may prove to be just as bad. 

The dispute between the federal and 
state authorities over whose regulations 
are the stricter continues to rage. But 
in Washington Mr Hickel has drawn up 
tougher regulations which he ho{^ will 
prevent any repetition of the disaster ; 
one Inquires any “ variance ’’—-exemption 


from the regulations—to be approved by 
the headquarters of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey. Local repres^tadves granted the 
Union Oil Company permission to post¬ 
pone installing one^ of the protective 
casings required for the well; some think 
that if this had been put in in time the 
rush of oil to the surface would not haiN^ 
takiri^ P^Ace, but other experts dfkiht 
whimer it is possible to guarantee that 
will not occur in the complex geo¬ 
logical conditions of the Santa Barbara 
Channel. At the President’s directioi^ 
a panel of scientists is also considering 
how die regulations might be strengthened 
to prevent anodier Santa mubara. 

The Secretary of the Interior has also 
amended the oil regulations to place the 
responsibility for preventing pollution, 
and clearing it away if it takes place, 
on the oil companies, even if it is not 
proved that the fault was theirs. The 
question does not arise in the present case, 
for the Union Oil Company is meeting 
all the costs of restoring the 40 miles of 
affected beaches, bringing in thousands 
of bales of straw to mop up the oil, 
dealing with the seabirds which can be 
reached and so on. But the company’s 
efforts have not saved it from some 
colossal damage suits. The State of 
California is claiming $800 million from 
Union and its three partners in the 
drilling lease ; another suit against them 
for over a billion dollars has been filed 
by citizens of Santa Barbara. The state 
is also claiming damages of $500 million 
from the federal government, charging 
negligence by its representatives. 

Mr Hickel has been so bathed in oil 
since he took office that he must have 
welcomed, as he said he did, the Presi¬ 
dent’s announcement that control over 
oil imports will now be dealt with by 
Mr Nixon himself. President Johnson 
delegated such inflammatory questions of 
oil policy to his Secretary of the Interior 
because of hu own liri^ with Texas, 
where oil pressures are strong. But today 
it is the Secretary of the Interior, with 
his Alaskan oil background, who ne^s to 
be relieved of the responsibilify. 
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Some of the people e visitor to London might meet^f he is President of the United Stetes 


When the President came to 
town 


Many Londoners do not much care for 
state visits. They invariably take place 
on weekdays, and the drive around town 
in an open carriage with the Queen always 
results in bad tempered traffic chaos. But 
American presidents are still rare eagles 
in London, and as President Nixon’s visit 
was not a state one and caused no traffic 
snarl ups, everyone seemed to enjoy it 
even though it did take place on a 
Monday and Tuesday. Well, practically 
everyone. A BBC commentator was just 
too clever for kind words, causing the 
BBC to (rightly) apolojgise, and one of the 
demonstrators in the inevitable punch-up 
outside Claridges, where the President was 
staying, was brusquely sent down for six 
months. 

And it would be surprising if some 
of the many hundreds of policemen who 
were drafted in from their off-duty periods 
did not have mixed feelings about it all. 
At times it seemed almost as if central 
London was principally populated by 
police. Still, the smart police outriders 
flanking the President’s Cadillac on their 
white Triumph Speedtwins, helmets 
gleaming and twin blue lamps flashing, 
pleased everybody, including, apparently, 
the President. They did look rather 
smashing, especially on colour television. 

The President had got off to a very 
good start on television the moment he 
arrived. Replying to Mr Wilson’s welcome 
at London airport he actually said he 
believed in the special relation^tp. Most 
Britons like to believe there is a special 
relationship with the United States, or 
there jolly well ought to be if there isn’t. 
To hear the President say it was actually 
true quite bowled them over. Things were 
thouc^t to be rather different under 
President Johnson: but then he never 
came to Britain during his presidency. 

From then on it was Chequers, dinner 


and talks; Claridges, talks and lunch—at 
Buckingham Palace with the royal family. 
The crowds waiting to see the President 
cannot be exaggerated as large, but when 
Mr Nixon broke out of his security 
cordons to shake the occasional hand it 
was appreciated. There were more police 
and security men around than Londoners 
really care for, but their presence was not 
resented : recent American history is too 
tragically vivid for that, and no Londoner 
would care to guarantee that there are no 
nutty Americans living over here. On the 
contrary, after some of the student demon¬ 
strations they are convinced there are too 
many. 

In the short time he had, President 
Nixon did all of the right things—a wreath 
for the unknown warrior, a visit to the 
Commons—and saw some of the right 
people. It was nothing spectacular, and the 
enthusiasm fell far, far short of that which 
greeted President Kennedy when he made 
a similar visit. On the other hand. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon left behind far more friends 
than he had when he arrived. And that, 
perhaps, was the outstanding achievement 
of his quick trip to London. 

Crime 


The wave rolls on 


Last spring, Mr Callaghan gave way to 
a small exhibition of optimism at the 
Home Office. For the first time for over 
a the annual total of recorded 

indictable crime (for 1967) was less than 
1 per cent up on that for the previous 
year. It couid ,almost be represented as 
a decrease/ if the increase in population 
was taken into account. Mr Callaghan 
announced the figures with considerable. 


and understandable, satisfaction. 

The Home Secretary is now much less 
happy. Last week, the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr Edward Heath, made a 
determined attack on the Government’s 
crime prevention record. In this speech 
he gave a public reminder that the 
abolition of the death penalty is due for 
review next year. By doing so, he made 
certain that an emotive, dormant argu¬ 
ment was revived very much sooner than 
was in any sense necessary. But he was 
chiefly concerned with the continuing 
crime wave, and Mr Callaghan has no 
good news to counteract him with this 
year. For the first nine months of 1968 
(the most recent figure available), total 
crime is up on the figure for a comparable 
period in 1967 by nearly 7 per cent. As a 
bitter final blow to Mr Callaghan’s fond 
hopes, the actual decreases in certain 
sorts of crime—notably breaking and 
entering offences—to which he had 
proudly pointed last year have been more 
than compensated for by above-average 
increases in 1968. 

Last weekend, Mr Callaghan therefore 
resorted to picking holes in the crime 
prevention record of the last Tory 
government. Crime has increased con¬ 
sistently, by nearly 200 per c.ent in the 
last 15 years. Violent crime, which is 
what Mr Heath and most other people 
are really concerned about, has increased 
faster than any other category. It has 
been increasing for over 20 years, 
even while, during the late forties and 
early fifties, total crime was checked a 
little. The increase can be blamed on 
both political parties, or on neither, but 
not on one. 

But the strength of the police force, 
even allowing for traffic wardens and 
civilian staff, has not increased anything 
like as fast as the crime rate. The 
inevitable result has been that the pro¬ 
portion of crimes that the police clear 
up has fallen, ^th crime and detection 
rates are to a certain extent unreliable 
statistics which depend on local practice: 
but the difference is marked. For violent 
crime, which accounts for less than 5 
per cent of the total, the detection rate 
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This may be America’s most usefui export 
for busiaess executives. How you can 
import it, by ilE» at greatiy reduced rates. 



BUSINESS WEEK Is the No. 1 management magazine 
In the U.S. It helps American businessmen make 
world-wide decisions. It helps the careere and com-^ 
panles of some 23,000 executives overseas, who 
have paid $25 (U.S.) for their subscriptions. Now 
you can have BUSINESS WEEK'S Invaluable assist¬ 
ance for $15 a year or less. 

In the whole world of business, there is no publi¬ 
cation more usefui to businessmen in every country. 
Each week, it offers them; 

^ ^ The vital business statistics, gathered from bus¬ 
iness and government sources. 

2b significant news of business and industry, 
prepared by the world's largest staff of its kind. 

3, The international picture of trade, investments, 
currency. 

The Washington picture of decisions that affect 
legislation, controls, foreign trade. 

3b Forecasts of the U.S. and world economy; of 
specific Industry trends and developments. 

0, The personal business picture; helpful news, 
hints, tips, suggestions, advice. 


Now you can import this vital package 
of information at reduced rates. And 
because Business Week is now air- 
freighted, you can receive its timely 
help at the same time as America's 
management executives. 

Business Week has a way of influ¬ 
encing the course of executive de¬ 
cision. By providing not just the sur¬ 
face news, but inside, in-depth detail 
on the Important trends and develop¬ 
ments, it can be directly responsible 
for changing directions, encouraging 



Free with your 
eubecriptlon: 

16 Special 
Reporti on 
Major Buaineee 
Problems 


Penetrating articles on: Airports, 
Autos, Banking, Corporations, Distri¬ 
bution, Homebuilding, Packaging, Sat¬ 
ellite Nations, Steel, and much more. 


new investments, pointing the way to 
new profit opportunities. 

Most of Business Week's 600,000 
subscribers are American manage¬ 
ment men — but it deals with the 
worid-wide inter-dependence of busi¬ 
ness. That's why Business Week main¬ 
tains over 250 international editors 
and correspondents, and overseas 
news bureaus in Bonn. Brussels. Hong 
Kong, London, Madrid, Mexico City, 
Milan, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, 
and Vienna. 


Until September 1 St, BusinessWeek 
subscriptions outside the U.S. cost 
$25. Now, to encourage cir'^ulation 
growth, rates have been drastically 
reduced. A one-year subscription is 
not $25, but only $15. A three-year 
subscription is not $50, but $30. And 
with group rates (three or more sub¬ 
scriptions), the price is only $10 a 
year, $20 for three years. 

Send the coupon today, and pre¬ 
pare yourself for a more successful 
business future. 


Business Week 

330 W«it 42 ncl StrMt, Ntw York. N.Y. 10036 . U.8.A. 

Please enter my one year subscription to Business Week for $15.00. If checked □ 
I prefer three years for $30.00.1 understand you Will arrange to bill me at a later date. 


NAME__ 

TITLE_ 

COMPANY- 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 


NO. OF 
-EMPLOYEES 


COUNTRY. 
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industry and business, so I 
read the Financial Timesilt 
has the sort of news I need.. 



FoBce tindskog, 

Ghup Manoglng Director, 
SKF 

Gothenburg. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

puts business first ^ 

No other newspaper reports so many aspecUof business news. Accurately— :Concisely. 
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THEFTa FRAUDS ETC BURGLARY ETC VIOLENCE & SEX 


1960>4 annutl avarage 

Percentage cleared up by police 

is still about 80 per cent. The police 
usually expend more effort on these, and 
they arc often easier to solve. But the 
vast majority of indictable crimes consist 
of some sort of larceny or burglary. In 
1967, 19,000 cars were stolen, and there 
were about 200,000 thefts from unattended 
vehicles. I'he detection rate for these 
crimes is very mudh lower, and it has 
decreased. 

As the risk of being caught is obviously 
an extremely important deterrent, a 
seriously overworked police force is highly 
undesirable. At present, the police forces 
of England and Wales are about 18,000 
men below authorised establishment. 
I’his probably exaggerates the shortage, 
since authorised establishments are often 
fixed artificially high. But at the begin¬ 
ning of 1968, as a result of the cutbacks 
in public spending, Mr Callaghan was 
forced to restrict the increase in police 
manpower for the following hfteen 
months to 1,200 men. This compares 
with an actual increase during 1967 of 
about 4,000 men. Mr Heath had plenty 



Thm WMi i09t y 0 sr, Mr Csli^ghtn 


to say about that last week.. But by 
Monday’s debate in the ,.Cominoo^ tlie 
Tories had latched on to die real cause 
for concern, which is that the actual 
increase in police manpower during 1968 
was under 300 men. 

Mr Callaghan has therefore a serious 
problem on his hands. At the end of 
1967, police efficiency was beginning to 
improve as a tesult of the nrst stages 
of Mr Roy Jenkins’s programme of [wlice 
amalgamations, and of the new ideas 
and equipment associated with unit beat 
policing. Recruitment had been good, as 
had morale, and there were some cheering 
crime figures to point to. .A lot at least 
appears to have gone downhill since then. 
Mr Callaghan has raised the limit on 
the increase in manpower, for 1969-70, 
to 2,000 men. He should think hard about 
ensuring that he gets them: there can 
be no doubt at all that they are needed. 


Parliament 

The beastly 
business again 

Just before the act abolishing capital 
punishment completed its final parlia¬ 
mentary stages in 1965, an amendment 
was moved by Mr Henry Brooke, and 
accepted by the sponsor of the bill, the 
late Mr Sidney Silverman, that it should 
expire after a period of five years unless 
renewed by an affirmative resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament. The five 
years are up on July 31, 1970, so that 
in little more than a year Parliament will 
once again have to review the whole 
issue, probably just before the next 
general election is held. There is a real 
danger that capital punishment could 
become a political issue at the election— 
a danger increa.sed by Mr Heath’s 
gratuitous declaration to a group of 1 bry 
women last week that the amendment in 
question was a Conservative one and that 
he personally had voted for it. 

For there is always Mr Duncan Sandys, 
and he is now hotting up his campaign 
to restore capital punishment and collect¬ 
ing signatures for his monster petition on 
the subject. The weakne.ss of both the 
petition and of Mr Sandys is that neither 
is clear as to what exactly they want 
restored. Mr Sandys declared that it must 
be left to Parliament to decide what 
categories of murder should he capitally 
punished and what methods of execution 
employed. This is not good enough. 'The 
question of what is restored is vital if his 
campaign is to make any claim to 
rationality. If the present act is allowed 
to lapse then the old law in force imme- 
diiately preceding it will come back into 
operation. Its division into capital and 
non-capital murders was found to be 
unworkable and unjust in practice, and 
it is quite likely that the long suffering 
judges would rebel at its revival and 
refuse to enforce it. Mr Sandys himself 


seems to want to move beyond the 
Homicide Act of 1957 but is hazy about 
how far he would in fact go. 

Unfortunately, anyone who wants to 
stir up pubke emotion on this subj^t 
can have a field day, for the statistics 
on murders since the abolition of hanging 
do not help anyone to iiiake up dieir 
minds whether it has worked woH or 
badly. In the first place me act only 
came into operation in Noyember *1965 
sd that there are only a possible three 
years' figures available, and in fact only 
those for 1966 add 1967 have been 
published. ParKainent decided that a 
minimum trial period of five years was 
needed because ^oj iffie fluctuations which 
occur for no obvic^. reason, other than 
chance, in yearly feurdcr rate.s. At first 
sight such figures as there are seem to 
favour the ca^ for restoration. In 1967 
there were 4$'' convictions for capital 
murder compared with only 20 in 19^. 
But the 1965 act abolished the distinction 
between capita] and non-capital murder, 
so that the 1967 figures' are simply 
guesses made by the Home Office as to 
the murders post-1965 juries would have 
found capital had diey been called upon 
to do so. It seems likely that juries have 
been more ready to find accused persoas 
guilty of murder when the capital penalty 
'is not involved than when it was. Again 
the fluctuations in the capital murder 
rate have been quite wild : in i960 they 
numbered 30 ; in 1961 they were down 
to 18, and they were back up to 32 in 
1965. The same is true (although to a 
lesser extent) of the total number of mur¬ 
ders, which have jumped about from 151 
in 1957, 125 in 1958, 153 in i964down‘to 
189 19^6, and ended up at 168 in 

1967. The murder rate is certainly higher 
today than at some periods in the past 
but as to why that i.s, anyone's guess 
i.s as gf)od as Mr Sandys’s. Or Mr Heath’.s. 

Doctors 


Seniors and juniors 

There is a world shortage of doctors, and 
senior British doctors cannot hope to lessen 
its impact on their own country simply 
by denouncing the inadequacies of their 
junior foreign colleagues, who now make 
up a third—say, 7000—of all hospital 
medical staffs. Comparisons are just as 
odious in the hospital service as anywhere 
else : British doctors can be faulted as 
well as Indian ones ; and although the 
language difficulty of foreign doctors is 
.sometimes crucial, especially in psychiatry, 
a frequent complaint made of Briti.sh 
senior doctors is that they never listen to 
their patients and only communicate by 
grunts. But the real language problem for 
British hospitals is that North Americans 
speak English. “ If only,” said the Dutch 
president of a conference on Europe’s 
hospital services held in London last sum¬ 
mer, ” your doctors spoke Icelandic. You 
would not then lose so many to America 
and Canada." 
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W9 MBd th0m^o why not hofp thorn ? 

Why should America, with its vast 
resources, still need to rely on foreign 
doctors to the number of perhaps 2,000- 
3,000 a year, that is, about a quarter of 
each year's addition to that country's 
medical manpower ? Increasing special¬ 
isation and apparently unending research, 
with ample funds devoted to it, are prob¬ 
ably the main reason for America’s short¬ 
age of doctors. All over the western world, 
too, there seems to be an unlimited 
demand for more medical rare : people 
nowadays do not just expect to be treated 
—successfully—^for disease ; they also 
want to be made healthier than healthy. 

lb cope with this growing demand 
doctors may eventually have to become 
managers rather than personal physicians. 
In the meantime, however universal the 
doctor shortage, which seems to be quite 
independent of how countries finance their 
systems of medical care, there is no need 
for the British Government or the medical 
profession to think that nothing can be 
done about it. Medical training in this 
country is still poorly adapted to chang¬ 
ing demands, and medical staffing of 
hospitals encourages the middle grades of 
British junior doctors to emigrate. Both 
these defects have l)ecn discussed officially 
and unofficially for years, and most 
thoroughly of all by the royal commission 
on medical education, whose report 
appeared last April. The further training 
in Britain of doctors from developing 
countries, and the secondment to them of 
British doctors, were among the subjects 
it discussed. Yet the Government has still 
to make up its mind about the Todd 
report ; even the proposed compulsory 
attachment of overseas doctors to care¬ 
fully selected units for a short time after 
their arrival, to which it referred, seems to 
have come to nothing. Instead of deni¬ 
grating these doctors, their senior British 
q9Ueagues would help the health service 
much more effectively by insisting on the 
implementation of T<^d. 


Ombudsman 

Softly, softly 

Last summer, the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner for Administration was encouraged 
by the select committee of the Commons, 
which watches over him, to stretch his 
cramped wings a little farther. Sii 
Edmund Compton has obviously had to 
spend a good deal of effort deciding how 
the ** maladministration ” that he is 
expected to detect should be defined. He 
rightly wanted to keep out of the quag¬ 
mire surrounding policy decisions, and 
decided that he was not entitled to con¬ 
sider either general decisions by civil 
.servants or departmental rules. He was 
therefore limited to searching for 
genuine, or culpable, mistakes. This was 
by no means a trivial role, and Sir 
Edmund gained some respect for his office 
when he published a special report that 
condemned some very culpable mistakes 
indeed by the Foreign Office, which had 
refused to admit some claims for compen¬ 
sation for internment in a concentration 
camp during the 1939-45 ^ut the 

select committee decided that he should 
have the right to consider as maladminis¬ 
tration bad general decisions and bad 
departmental rules. 

Sir Edmund has now produced his 
second annual report.* He has interpreted 
the first extension as a duty to examine 
general decisions for perversity or bias: 
he has found neither this year. He has 
interpreted the second as a duty to inquire, 
when a rule bears harshly on a complain¬ 
ant, whether it has been reviewed and to 
observe wheth.er the review was conducted 
with maladministration. But he has 
always felt free to comment on harsh rules 
and since it is Sir Edmund’s own reputa- 

♦Sccond Report of the Parliamentary Conu^T- 
sioner for Administration, 1968-^ session, 
las 6d. 


tion, or his ri^t to .make reports pu^ic 
even if he finds no maladministmtioii in 
tltie makes ministries 

careful, his fbte little. 

A rrMd fo^ 

Pay 

Recruiting , is all the armed 

forces’ domestic problems. It has to be 
got right if Britain is to continue to rely 
on the polished professionalism of its all- 
regular, volunteer services. And now Mr 
Denis Healey and the Ministry of Defence 
are really l^ngring the r^ruiting drum 
hard. Advertising expenditure is being 
stepped up by £i million to £4 million. 
The army will soon be introducing three 
years’ enlistments, and Mr Healey has put 
in a strong plea to the Prices and Incomes 
Board for a pay increase this summer. In 
addition, he has asked the PIB to consider 
the possibility of turning the whole pay 
structure of the forces on its head. 

The broad idea is that servicemen 
.should draw a full salary, as they would 
in civil life, and then pay for their keep. 
Then, the serviceman (or would-be 
recruit) could make a direct comparison 
between his pay and what he could earn 
in industry. If this scheme were to be 
adopted, forces’ pay would be tied much 
more directly to wage rates in industry, 
and it would almost certainly lead t(» 
annual pay reviews for the armed forces. 

The historical precedent for tlie scheme 
is an unhappy one. The rankers of Queen 
Victoria's anny did not write much about 
themselves. But when they did, almost 
without exception they grumbled bitterly 
not at the unchanging “shilling a day,” 
but at the stoppages for food, clothing and 
so on that left them with only a few 
coppers in their pockets to spend in the 
wet canteen. 

In a modern scheme the charges for 
food, board, married quarters and the like 
would clearly have to be related in some 
way to their true economic cost. But 
against that cost, what allowance would 
have to be made for the fact that the 
serviceman is not a free agent but can be 
posted at his superiors' will from one bar¬ 
racks to another, from one country to 
another? Inevitably, there would be 
hidden subsidies. And these would be 
reinforced by the understandable reluct¬ 
ance to alter the stoppages too quickly and 
too violently. Then, what arrangements 
would be made about tax ? It would do 
recruiting no goqd at all if the servicemen 
found that, after tax, the new scheme left 
them with less, money than before. 

Finally, what would happen when they 
went on active service > Theoretically, 
the soldier would have to pay for his 
'*coinpo*' ratipnf and to pay a rent 
his slit trench.. Then, piling on absui^ty, 
he would pre8uinabl;|r be granted itomc 
fomi of hard living allowance as 
compensation. All of which ingests 
that Mr Healey might do to mink 
of some other way to attract his mcniits. 
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UNDLORDS AND PEASANTS 

Land Reform in Principle and Practice • 

By Doreen Warriner. 

Oxford University Press. 467 pages. 63s. 

Land Reform in Developing Countries 
Edited by James R. Brown and Sein Lin. 

University of Hartford. 484 pages. (No price given). 


Miss Warriner’s vade mecum is too 
bulky to displace Che’s Diary in the 
guerrilla’s knapsack. This is a great pity : 
as she herself observes guerrilla flghiting 
appeals to the young but does not solve 
agricultural problems. The keynotes of 
this masterly text are ideological neutral¬ 
ity, practical common sense, keen personal 
observation and great humanity. It will 
doubtless appeal to both the student and 
the expert, though if the latter is in the 
habit of giving advice to developing 
countries, let his ears burn on from the 
numerous rebukes given to foreign 
advi.sers. 

Sandwiched lietween Part I, Principles 
(a little turgid), and the Conclusion (very 
interesting) are six detailed case studies— 
Iraq, Iran, India, Brazil, Chile and 
Venezuela. This choice is justified by the 
fact that “ their problems of reform 
seemed peculiarly difficult and import¬ 
ant.” To be sure, the old favourites 
do appear as shorter, but none the less 
stimulating, studies—Mexico, Cuba, 
Bolivia and Egypt, with Jugoslavia and 
Italy also thrown in. But Iraq (where 
one expert is quoted as saying that the 
problems involved were more difficult 
than in any other country of the world) 
is interesting in showing the effects of a 
land reform that was originally started 
by a communist clique and subsequently 
continued by officials of a different 
political colour. Unlike Iraq, which 
borrowed its concept from Egypt, Iran 
has an indigenous strategy of reform, 
which dispenses with the definition of 
maximum holdings. 

The inclusion of India needs no justi¬ 
fication beyond the endemic shortage of 
food and the contribution that land 
reform, relative to other policies, can 
make to the situation. In a nutshell, the 
real case for reform is seen as the poverty 
of the poorest villagers, but any significant 
increase in production, even with the new 
varieties of seed. Will depend on more 
irrigation. It is harder to justify the long 
treatment of Brazil, despite the. promi¬ 
nence given to land reform in recent 
government statements. If there is any 
lesson, it is the negative one that Brazil 
has not yet worked out a concept of land 


reform suitable for local conditions. 
Although the country as a whole suffers 
no shortage of arable land, the north-east, 
where the injustice of the existing struc¬ 
ture is most severe, does. 

Chile’s reform has greatr topical interest, 
and is one of the few to be instigated 
and carried through'democratically by a 
people with a great respect for the con¬ 
stitution. The unique feature of Vene¬ 
zuela is that the impetus to reform has 
come from the agricultural trade unions. 
Plentiful land, large oil revenues, rising 
food imports and the residual pockets of 
rural poverty are factors that increase 
the need, and the potential, for land 
reform in that country. 

The author’s primary test for success 
in a land reform is severely pragmatic— 
whether the peasant becomes materially 
better off after it. The record is 
ambiguous, though Cuba and Egypt come 
out well. The size of the plot given to the 
peasant is crucial; if it is too small he 
will be unable to earn sufficient income, 
and if it is large he will be able to earn 
an excess income from rentals. Land- 
owners normally fear land reform, yet 
the studies of Venezuela, Chile and Iran 
show that many landlords were well paid 
for their estates. Pure expropriation 
without compensation is virtually con¬ 
fined to Cuba. 

The question of whether land reform 
leads to increases in agricultural output, 
and the related issue of whether it is a 
precondition of general economic 
development, is exhaustively discussed. 
Not surprisingly, the conclusions are that 
there are more certain, as well as more 
economical, ways 6f increasing farm out¬ 
put, though land reform may also have 
this effect, provided that it is well staged 
and accompanied by wise policies on 
related matters. The one “certain con¬ 
clusion” that the author risks is that 
“ agrarian reforms really do liberate,” an 
example of the type of humane senti¬ 
ments that permeate this book. 

It would be churlirii to criticise what 
is a big book in every, sense for fairly 
minor lapses. However, the discussion of 
the world food crisis in. chapter 2 seems 
to accept the alarmist view without cpm- 


inent, and, more seriously, the chapter 
on Braril is not sufficiently addressed to 
the urgent needs of the north-east, com¬ 
pared with which its, detailed treatment 
of the south, peopled laig;ely by Japanese 
and Europeans, is beside the point. 

The second Imk is a record of papers 
read, and views aired, at an intentatiopal 
seminar held in Taiwan in 1967 under 
the sponsorship of the Lincoln. Founda¬ 
tion, Arizona. The collection as a whole 
contains a good deal of useful n^terial 
on land reform in south-east and east 
Asia that will not be found in Miss 
Warriner's. book. However, too many of 
the remarks carry the ring of the con¬ 
ference hall rather than the seminar 
room, and are more calculated to gladden 
the hearts of the host government than 
to appeal to the scholar. The message 
from the Pope contained at tlie begin¬ 
ning of this book is a sign of the times 
that the radical clergy should welcome. 


WIDER THAN THE CARLTON CLUB 

The Chanak Affair 
By David Walder. 

Hutchinson. 379 pages. 50s. 

It is tribute to the potency of Lloyd 
George, and to the parochialism of British 
history-writing, that the events in the 
Near East between the end of the first 
world war and the peace treaty with 
Turkey four years after are still written 
about as the story of Lloyd George’s 
fall from office for ever. Mr Walder tells 
the story again briskly, brightly and 
lucidly, working in the new information 
he has got from Cabinet and other 
records (though he doesn’t identify them). 
Sometimes the tale is a bit slipshod both 
in style and in the peripheral details 
(about Northcliffe, say, or Birkenhead 
or even about Venizelos himself). But, 
in the old perspective of this episode, 
with Lloyd George irresponsibly egging 
on the Greeks to cut down the new Turitey 
to its defeated size, with disastrous results 
both for them and for him, it stands up 
to the best historians' work. 

What emerges, though, is that the old, 
parochial perspective is misleading. Lloyd 
George did not fall because of the Chanak 
affair. The last ^traw ? Perhaps you can 
say that. Certa'inly it was the excuse for 
Bonar Law to write his letter to The 
Times (and to Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express) saying that “we cannot alone 
act as the policeman of the world,” and 
to free himself to be the focus of the 
Conservative party’s decision to declare 
its independence of the Coalition that was 
Lloyd George’s sole support by then. But 
it was party independence not Chanak, 
or even foreign policy, that Stanley Bald¬ 
win and Bonar Law talked about at the 
Carlton Club meeting. As much as the 
Labour party in .1945, Conservatives 
wanted by 1922 to be rio of the trammels 
of coalition, and of the " dynamic force ” 
of the wartime leader. 

The attempt to keep Kemal’s new 
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nationalist Turiiey out of Europe, away 
from the Straits and from the Mediter¬ 
ranean littoral, backed even more belli- 
cosely by Churchill than by Lloyd 
Geoige himself, had been* willy-nilly dis¬ 
carded before he fell. The new Conserv¬ 
ative government—^with the same Foreign 
Secretary as his, and with the same soldier- 
diplomat, General Harington, the rightful 
hero of Mr Walder’s story, who had 
averted fighting single-handed—^made its 
peace accordingly. And it was not just 
atavistic memories of the Goeben and 
Gallipoli that made Lloyd George and 
Churchill and Curzon, too, so concerned 
about the Straits. That is clear enough 
today with American and Russian fleets 
circling each other in the Mediterranean, 
and riots in Istanbul because of the visit 
of American ships. 

The Chanak affair, in fact, is only 
incidentally an episode in British politics. 
It is far more an episode in the continuing 
struggle, among allies as well as between 
enemies, for control of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East. It is an episode, as 
Lloyd George saw, blinkeredly, ignorantly 
and disingenuously, in the continuing 
struggle of the Greeks to find a way of 
rule, and of diplomacy, other than by 
military bosses. It marked the end of the 
Ottoman Empire and the planting of a 
new modern 'I'urkey that has strangely 
not flowered yet. Its backcloth, as Mr 
Walder himself half-glimpses, is very, very 
much wider than the Carlton Club. 
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PLENTY OF DEVIATION 

Documenti of European Economic His¬ 
tory r Volume One, The Process of 
Industrialisation, 1750-/S70 

Edited by S. Pollard and C. Holmes. 
Edward Arnold. 591 pages. 84s. 

Mon Dieu, ces Anglais, comme ils 
travaillent ! Thus, a century or .so ago, 
French loungers used to exclaim as they 
watched English navvies at work on rail¬ 
ways in Normandy. It is pleasant to know 
that our industrious habits were once the 
envy of the French, and this is only one 
of the many revelations provided by this 
enterprising collection of over 240 docu¬ 
ments designed to illustrate the process of 
industrialisation in continental Europe in 
the century or so before 1870. The 
editors have ranged widely and have 
included, besides official publications, a 
splendid mixed bag of extracts from 
travellers* accounts of their journeys, from 
contemporary studies, and from memoirs 
and correspondence. The extracts are not 
confined to industrialisation in the strict 
sense ; one section of the book i.s devoted 
to descriptions of the traditional economies 
before the take-off, and another to the 
emancipation of the peasantry. They 
cover areas like Belgium, Saxony and 
Alsace, which were, in their industrial 
progress, not far behind the British 
economy, and other areas, like Spain and 
eastern Europe, which had hardly reached 
the threshold of their industrialisation by 
1B70. (A second volume is planned to deal 
with the period since 1870.) Altogether 
they give a fine, panoramic view of the 
main trends of European development. 

Contemporaries, of course, are not to be 
believed simply because they lived at the 
time. Some of the men whose views are 
quoted in this book were imprisoned in 
the small world of their own direct 
observation and mistook the particular 
for the general. But the contemporary 
impressions were almost invariably fresh 
and vivid. There was a touch of de 
Tocqueville about most nineteenth cen¬ 
tury commentators. They were natural 
sociologists before the subject became a 
profession and acquired a jargon. If there 
is a criticism of the volume it is that the 
writings of contemporary observers are 
perhaps somewhat over-represented and 
that there are few of the documents 
thrown up by the processes of economic 
life—leases, accounts, contracts and so 
forth. In particular, English observers 
contribute too much. This choice might 
be defended on the grounds that, in the 
period under review, England exercised a 
major influence ; but the several extracts 
from continental sources are so well 
chosen, and so expertly translated, that it 
is a pity that there are not more of them. 

In their choice of documents the 
editors have paid particular attention to 
those points on wfAch the European 
experience^ differs from that of Britain. 
And the "differences are very striking. 
Englishmen are apt to regard the lndu.<i- 
trial Revolution in this country as the 


ideal type ^of industrialisation and to 
classify Umb experience of other countries 
according to the extent to which diey 
deyiate. from the true and o^inal^ipiu- 
tern. But this is simple-minded ' pre- 
Copeniican economic histoiy.. Hie process 
of industrialisation took yery diverse, forms 
according to the nature of the pre- 
industrial inheritance. If there is a single 
cause of the difference between British 
development and that of most of continen¬ 
tal Europe, it is the prev^ence on the 
continent of peasant agriculture. The 
peasantry left their mark on every aspect 
of economic life. It is still evident. This 
selection reminds one how very different 
the economic background of most of the 
common market countries is to our own. 
By design, the collection contains no docu¬ 
ments on British economic history. The 
omission is natural since such documents 
are available elsewhere ; but it is also 
perhaps symbolic. 

PLANNING AGGRESSION 

Nadonalsorialisdsche AussenpoUtik 
By Hans Adolf Jacobsen. 

Alfred Metzner Verlag. DM72. 

Dr Hans Adolf Jacobsen is well known for 
his industry, his scholarship and his sense 
of tru'th. His history of Nazi foreign policy 
is so far his major work for which he has 
ransacked the archives and diaries ; 
occasionally he laments the destruction of 
some document that might throw further 
light upon his subject. He is concerned 
essentially with two themes: on the one 
hand the ruthlessncss of Hitler’s aims and 
the finesse with which he concealed them ; 
on the other the men and methods he 
used to realise them. Private wars between 
departments are familiar in every type of 
government, but the tyranny of Hitler was 
based upon the manipulation of groups 
of men each hoping to supplant the others 
by monopolising the Fiihrer’s confidence. 
Two of these groups did have differen¬ 
tiated jobs since one of them was con¬ 
cerned with Reich (jlerman subjects living 
abroad and the other with the German 
minorities in other countries, (Armans 
who were not German subjects. Both these 
categories of Germans were harnessed to 
Hitler’s war chariot, providing agents or 
acting as Fifth Columns. In addition 
Rosenberg and later Ribbentrop had 
teams of their own to collect information 
from abroad independently of the official 
Foreign Office which they and Hitler 
despised for its traditional habits and 
attitude. Lastly Himmler and the SS 
exercised the ultimate control of foreign 
policy. 

Dr Jacobsen is in no doubt—how can 
one be ?—that Hitler was in earnest about 
conquering territory to the east of 
Germany far into Russia ; the aim of 
this operation was to settle Germans there, 
for whose sake the indigenous population 
was to be enslaved or, if found superfluous, 
exterminated. Nevertheless, until he had 
rearmed, Hitler lied his aims away to the 

Continued on page 55 
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'there’s a world of di^rence 

when you fly the charming world of JAL! 
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If you*rc in a great hurry to fly 
from London to Tokyo, your 
choice of airline is delightfully 
easy. 

Japan Air Lines. 


JAL is the only airline that 
flies the fast Polar route, direct 
from London to Japan. If time is 
not quite so important, or you 
want to dally on the way, take 
JAL*s Silk Road route through 
India down to Bangkok and on to 
Hong Kong and Tokyo. Or fly 
the Atlantic from London to New 
York and San Francisco, and then 
chase the sun westwards across 
the Pacific to Japan. JAL goes 
every which way to Japan, some¬ 
thing no other airline can claim. 


But there's a far .better reason 
to fly Japan Air Lines than mer^e 
speed and convenience. While 
you're aboard a JAL jet, you’re 
suspended in a different world. 
Your hostess looks after you in a 
way that may be natural for her 
but is utterly charming for you. 
It almost seems a pity to arrive, 
except that you can then promise 
yourself a return flight with JAL, 
the other way round the world. 
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On March 15,1970, 
a new world conies 
to life in the heart 
of old Japan... 


EXPO'70! 

Th« first World Exposition over 
held in the Orient opens for 6 months 
in Osska—the center of Japan's lovely 
Kansai district, home of her culture 
fcr over a thousand years. 


Picture yourself standing at the 
center of EXPO'70. You've been 
through the 815-acre grounds on an 
air-conditioned moving road of the 
future. Had a gljmpse of life in the 
next century. Seen the faces and 
arts of more than seventy great 
nations. 

You're just 20 minutes from 
sparkling downtown Osaka, Japan's 
second largest city. But in half an 
hour in another direction you can be 
roaming a graceful temple that's 
sheltered the spirit of Japan for 
1300 years. Exploring a castle of the 
ancient shoguns whose floors have 
singing boards. Or starting off on a 
cruise through the watercojor 
beauties of the Inland Sea^ 

You can take the weekend off and 
go to a Japanese Inn high on a 
hill top and fall in love again with 
simplicity. Stretch out in a hot' ' 


spring where fierce samurai came 
hundreds of years ago to soothe their 
battle scars. Then relax in a light 
cotton yukata while dinner is prepared 
and served in your room with a, 
personal care you'll find nowhere else 
in the world. 

Then back to EXPOl Perhaps to 
watch the opera. The ballet. Listen 
to a symphony. Take in a play. 

Or watch four of the great festivals 
of Japan presented in one place. 
Something no one has ever seen 
before, or ever will again. 

There will be only one EXP0'70 in 
our lifetime. Can you afford to miss 
it—and Japan? 




EXP070 

the year of Japan 


'Progress and harmony for mankind" 
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Triumphant 
Tridmt Two 

The Number 1 plane for Number 1 people 


Trident Two-the most advanced of any of 
the world’s jetliners. And chosen by BEA to give 
the smoothest, quietest, most comfortable ride in 
Europe. 

Its three powerful Rolls-Royce jet engines are 
all positioned at the rear for quiet, fast cruising at 
610 mph. Flight systems and flight deck equipment 
are triplicated. And the most advanced all- 
weather landing system in the world mews new 
standards of pimctuality and dependability. 

Stop pr#M:TridentTwoRecordbreaker!On27th 
December a BEA Trident Two clipped 38 minutes 
off the Rome-London scheduled time—average 
speed 642 mphi ' ' 


The Trident Two is already in operation on 
many BEA routes. Like those to Rome, Athens, 
Madrid, Beirut and Stockholm. And it will be 
introduced on many more this year. 

With BEA, you, the passenger come first every 
minute of the way. That’s the reason for the 
Trident Two. And why we’re Number 1 in Europe. 
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satisfaction of German, and indeed world, 
opinion ; people were thankful to suppose 
that responsibility had mellowed him. It 
was on November 5, 1937, that he felt 
strong enough to reveal his aims to the 
secret meeting of his dose advisers on that 
Gunpowder Day. After that he ordered 
aggression to be planned and carried out. 

The logical conclusion of Dr Jacobsen's 
book would be the German invasion of 
Russia in June 1941 or at least the 
invasion of Poland less than two years 
before. Unfortunately it stops rather 
vaguely in 1938 without really tackling 
the Czechoslovak crisis, because Dr 
Jacobsen feels that the last eighteen 
months before the outbreak of the second 
world war have had sufficient attention. 

Hitler's interest in a British alliance 
is explored by Dr Jacobsen, but his con¬ 
cern with an alliance with Italy is 
unernphasised. Reference is made, how¬ 
ever, to the interesting fact that in the 
middle of December 1935 the new Italian 
Amba.ssador in Berlin hinted to Billow 
that Italy had thought of renouncing the 
Locarno Agreements chiefly on account of 
the Belgian attitude towards sanctions. 
This encouraged Hitler to think in terms 
of an early remilitarisation of the Rhine¬ 
land and sowed the .seeds of the 
Rorne-Berlin Axis. 


NOT WHOLLY REACTIONARY 

The Counter Reformation 
By A. G. Dickens. 

Thames and Hudson (Library of 
European Civilisation). 215 pages. 3f)S. 

The Counter Reformation was, as the 
name implies, the Catholic reaction to 
the upheaval caused by Protestantism in 
the sixteenth century, 'lo this extent it 
was a negative movement, closing avenues 
of thought and imposing a rigidity on 
Catholic dogma. The Council of Trent, 
which sat intermittently from 1545 to 
1564, resulted in the strengthening of the 
papacy and the defeat of the Erasmian 
and liberal outlook in the Church. The 
decisions taken at Trent were “ a victory 
for scholasticism over biblical humanism.” 
By the end of the Council ” humanism 
as a factor in theology had run its 
coursb ” ; and the results were permanent. 

So far Professor Dickens’s account is 
straightforward, but as the book pro¬ 
gresses it l)ecomes apparent that he is in 
fact making a new assessment with a 
definite shift in emphasis. He refuses to 
accept the view that the Counter Refor¬ 
mation can be explained as a reaction 
against threats from without. There is 
no s'imple-minded antithesis between a 
progressive Protestantism and a repressive 
Catholicism.” The Counter Reformation 
was. more complex than the decisioitt of 
the Council of Trent and had a positive 
as well as a negative side. The satne 
piressures as 1^ to a rigidity within the 
hierarchy produced the individualism of 


the saints. The lives of the great Spanish 
mystics, St John of the Cross, St Teresa 
of Avila, Fray Luis de Leon, the work 
of the great humanitarians St Charles 
Borromeo and St Vincent de Paul, the 
courage of St Ignatius and the early 
Jesuits, have permanently enriched Ijoth 
their Church and the world. Professor 
Dickens sees the Counter Reformation as 
a movement with diverse origins and 
equally diverse results. I’he “ traumatic 
shock ” of Luther and Calvin may have 
been the immediate cause, but the roots 
lay deeper, in the pietism of the fiftcentli 
century and even in the neo-platonism of 
Renaissance Italy. The Index and the 
Inquisition did not, as is often supiK)sed, 
suppress all scientific and speculative 
thought or divide Europe into two 
cultures, still less into two religions. 

The Counter Reformation reorganised 
the Catholic Church, its greatest failure 
was its weakness at pari.sh level ; here 
the defeat of humanism had serious con¬ 
sequences, for while the religious orders 
flcMjrished, the parish priest and the .semi¬ 
literate laity of the backwood areas of 
Europe were left untouched and unen¬ 
lightened. Its greatest .success lay in the 
lives of its samts. 

Professor Dickens writes with an 
enlightened perception, entirely free fi*om 
prejudices. His ciiticisni, where it exists, 
is constructive ; his sympathy with the 
aspirations of the movement is profound. 
The book’s production ami numerous 
illustrations are of the high standard now 
expec.ted from this .series. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Britain ; Aq Oittcial Handbcoki 
Prepared by the Central Office of Inlpmlatm. 
Her Majesty*! Stationery Ojfiee, 528 palfs, 
illustrated, sas 6d. . 

It is nire to be able to report that loinethlng 
is cheaper : the 20th edition of this hafldbobk 
costs 3a (id less than last year's. The saving 
seems to have come largely fn^m having a les.s 
grand cover and no dustjarkot : the contents 
are still exc ellent value. Apart from offering a 
very wide range of information ranging over 
subjects as wide as land, the. church, science, 
the economy and communications, this book is 
the handiest source of information about the 
British standard of living ; for instance, We 
learn that two out of five homes now have a 
refrigerator and one in four a washing machine, 
while one in five have eliminated the traditional 
parlour coal-fire. One particularly interesting 
figure is that the turnover of money staked by 
the publif on organised betting and gambling 
is unofficially estimated at £2,223 million a 
year, equivalent to two-thirds of what the 
Briti.sh spend on housing annually. 

Mason'.s Publishers. Edited by Patricia 
Millard. Kenneth Mason. 145 pages. 63s. 

'Phis is the third revised edition of a fully 
annotated directory listing 3,300 British pub< 
lishers and their publications. 

The Foundino Fathers of Social Science. 
Edited by Tim*»thy Raison. Penguin. (Pelican.) 
238 pages. 6s. 

\ series of studies which first appeared in New 
Society. 

Social Services of England and Wales. By 
Penelope Hall. Edited by Anthony Forder. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 331 pages. 33s. 

This book was first published in 1953. The 
most recent edition was published in 1963. 
It has now been revised and rewritten by mem¬ 
bers of the Department of Social Science at the 
University of Liverpool. 


European 

Advanced 

Technology 

A Programme for Integration 
CHRISTOPHER LAYTON 

*... the most comprehensive and pungent 
commentary that has yet appeared on 
Europe*s struggle for technological 
survival .... The more it is read, the better will 
be the prospects for a more productive dialogue 
between science and politics.’ 

NEVILLE BROWN in The New Scientist 40s. 

A Political and Economic 
Planning Publication 

George Allen & Unwin 
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Quantifying le d6fi 


General de Gaulle's view of 
Britain as the American Trojan 
horse has been fostered by many 
thinits. One of the most impor¬ 
tant has been its high propensity 
to attract American capital. 
Although the proportion of British 
industry in American hands is 
increasing, this argument has less 
force than previously, since the 
growth of le dSfi Americain ha.s 
been even more dramatic on the 
continent. In the ten years to 
1966, the American stake in all 
EEC industry rose by eight times, 
in Britain by only two and a half 
limes. Nevertheless, even if every 
European country carries its own 
'I'rojan horse, key questions 
remain. How docs American 
investment affect the country 
which receives it ? What ground 
rules can be used to minimise its 
dangers ? 

So far as the British economy is 
concerned, a Political and 
Economic Planning broadsheet* 

P ublished this week, written by 
rofessor Dunning, provides many 
of the facts and most of the 
arguments. In the ten years to 
1967, the American stake in 


* “ The Role of American Invest¬ 
ment in the British Economy.” By 
J. H. Dunning. PEP. los. 


British industry grew from 4^% 
to 7i?o of the total find is now 
well over £2 bn. This was over 
three-quarters of the total foreign 
stake in British industry. Apart 
from a few maverick years like 
i960 (when British Ford became 
hH)% American owned) the 
value of the American share has 
been growing at around 10% a 
year. Projected to 1980, this rate 
would give Americans control of 
20% or so of British industry— 
still small compared with Ameri¬ 
can investment in Canada, or 
foreign investment in Australia, 
but much larger than in France 
or Germany. But the influence of 
American investment is larger 
than these aggregate figures sug¬ 
gest. For, as table I jhows, the 
1,600 American subsidiaries and 
Anglo-American financed firms 
tend to be concentrated—either 
in fast growing sectors or in tech¬ 
nologically advanced industries. 

In addition American firms earn 
a higher share (now over 10%) 
of total British company profits. 
They produce mure with a given 
.share of labour—although they 
only employ 6% of the manufac¬ 
turing labour force they account 
for 10% of the goods from Bri¬ 
tish factories. They account for 
20% of new manufacturing inve.st- 


Table I—^Where Americara dominate 


Over 80% of output. 

Boot and shoe machinery, carbon black, colour films, 
custard powder and starch, sewing machines, tinned 
baby foods, typewriters. 

60-79% 

Agricultural implements,* aluminium semi-manufac¬ 
tures,* breakfast cereals, calculating machines, 
cigarette lighters, domestic boilers, potato crisps, 
razor blades and safety razors, sparking plugs. 

50-59% 

Cake mixes, cosmetics and toilet preparations, 
electric shavers, electric switches, ethical proprie¬ 
taries (drugs sold to National Health Service), 
foundation garments, pens and pencils, motor cars, 
pet foods, petroleum refinery construction equipment, 
tinned milk, tractors, vacuum cleaners. 

40-49% 


Computers, locks and keys, photographic equipment, 
printing and typesetting machinery, rubber tyres, soaps 
and detergents, watches and clocks. 

.|.,3CW9% 

Abrasives, commercist vehicles, floor polishers, instant 
coffee, lifts and escalators, portable electric tools, 
refined petroleum products, refrigerstors, yvashing 
machines. 

15-29 Vo 




Greeting cards, industrial instruments, materials 
handling equipment, medicinal preparations, mineral 
drinks, mining machinery, paperback books, petro¬ 
chemicals, synthetic fibres, telephones and tele¬ 
communications equipment, toilet tissues. 

Including the'eifitribution of Canediart financed firma. 


meiu, and over 17% of total 
exports. 

TTiesc flgure.s, by themselves, 
say nothing about the effect 
American investment has on 
British industry. The Americans 
may have grabbed bits of British 
industry that are more efficient, 
more profitable and more.export 
oriented—bits which otherwise 
would be British owned. What 
one has to do is to show first 
that American firms arc better 
managed than comparable British 
firms providing similar goods or 
services. Little detailed evidence 
is available. But what there is 
.suggests that this actually is so.. 
Professor Dunning distinguishes 
three possible reasons for the 
higher profitability of American- 
controlled firms, leaving aside 
managerial efficiency and any 
monopolistic advantages they may 
have. Accounting conventions may 
be different. These firms may be 
benefiting from concealed .subsid¬ 
ies from their parents in the 
United States. And they may be 
bunched in above-average indus¬ 
tries, or parts of industries. On 
the first point the evidence sug¬ 
gests that if anything American 
superiority is understated. On the 
second one, there may be some 
concealed subsidies in the shape 
of undercharging for goods or 
.services provided by the parent 


company. British subsidiaries may, 
for instance, have access to cheap 
or uncosted research and develop¬ 
ment. This kind of subsidy cer¬ 
tainly takes place in some firms, 
particularly those in pharmaceu¬ 
tical, electronic and other science- 
based industries. Subsidiaries do 
not always have to buy licences to 
their parents’ patented knowledge 
(although sometimes high royal¬ 
ties arc charged—as a means of 
transferring profits back home, or 
to another subsidiary where thi.s 
fits in with the group’s tax plan¬ 
ning). No one has yet quantified 
the effect of these subsidies; but 
it is doubtful, if, altogether, they 
account for much of the margin 
of American superiority. 

So far as the concentration of 
American firms in high-profit 
industry is concerned, Professor 
Dunning has broadly worked out 
what the average profuability of 
all American firms would have 
been, had their ownership been 
distributed between industries in 
the same way as all British firms. 
It appears that it would 
have been little different from 
what it actually was. In other 
words American investment in 
Britain is not significantly concen¬ 
trated in high-profit industries. 
Of course the industrial categor- 
ie.s which Professor Dunning takr.s 
are broad and heterogeneous; if 
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one could break down “ metal 
engineering,” for instance, into 
different sectors, the Americans 
might be shown to benefit from 
being in the more profitable ones. 
I’he more one tries to narrow 
down the sectors in which Ameri¬ 
can companies operate, the more 
the question of monopoly must be 
considered. In theory, for instance, 
money might be poured into areas 
where the parent company sees 
the chance to innovate, or at 
least to sell products that are 
well differentiated from their 
British counterparts. In practice, 
though, this is not what happens. 
American firms tend to operate 
in arciis where competition is at 
least up to average (like petro¬ 
leum products and detergents), 
and where there arc not partic¬ 
ularly strong technological 
barriers to entry by other firms. 
Of the seven largc.st American 
.subsidiaries which account for 
nearly half of American invest¬ 
ment in Britain (see table ii) three 
are in the motor industry, and of 
the other four only one is in what 
might be described as an advanced 
technology industry. 

.So one is left with the conclusion 
that the higher profitability of 
American companies is duo 
mainly to their better acces.s to, 
and use of, management skills. It 
is encouraging that, as the graph 
.shows, the profit differential 
between British and American 
management has been declining, 
suggesting that the whole British 
market is becoming tougher and 
more competitive, and manage¬ 
ment with it. But the difference 
is still substantial. By itself, of 
course, it does not mean that 
Britain^ benefits from American 
investment overall. But it does 
suggest that Americans use British 
resources more efficiently. An 
industry by industry comparison 
shows that, despite big differences 
from industry to industry. Ameri¬ 
can-owned firms average 20% 
more output per unit of labour. 
And they have an above 
average export record. In 1965, 
they exported 25% of their total 
sales compared with a 'national 
average, of about 14%. In part 
this is explained by their size and 
by their concentration in export 
intensive industries. They may 
also just be better at exporting 
than comparable British firms, 


although Prpfessor Dunning docs 
not present conclusive evidence, on 
this. But there is ccrtaiflly an 
import substitution effect. It is 
.safe to assume that if there were 
not American firms here making, 
for instance, certain types of 
pharmaceuticals, Britain would 
have to import them. 

But exports cannot be separated 
from the total balance of pay¬ 
ments contribution of American 
firms. On the positive side there 
is the net saving in royalties and 
fees resulting from American 
parent companies providing free 
or cheap knowledge to their sub¬ 
sidiaries. Profc&r Dunning 
estimates this at £12 mn. 
Against this must be put remit¬ 
tances of profits, interest and 
dividends (although mo.st of the 
profits, pf course, arc cither taxed 
or ploughed back). - Putting the 
net export effect at £150 mn 
(these arc the extra exports 
assumed to result from American 
firms’ greater ability to export) 
profe.ssor- Dunning arrives at a 
small balance on current account 
in favour of American invest- 
ment. lo get the total picture one 
must add in the yearly flow of 
net inward investment. Allowing 
for this, Profeaspr Dunning sug¬ 
gests that in 1965 American 
invc.stmcnt contributed .£85 mn 
to our balance of payments. 
Finally there are a number of 
intangible benefits resulting from 
the diffusion of managerial skills, 
greater competition, new tech¬ 
nology, new products and all the 
general advantage.s of having a 
catalyst in the midst of British 
industry. For example American 
firms are known to be far more 
ready to move into development 
areas than are Britidi-controllcd 
ones. If the well-known techno¬ 
logical gap is really a managerial 
gap, then the intangible benefits 
of American management which 
come with American capital are 
obviously vast. 

On the negative side' there are 
two grounds for disquiet. One is 
that American invc.stment pre¬ 
vents Britain from competing in 
technologically advanced sectors^ 
either by squeezing out British 
firms through maiiet power, 0^ by 
buying up British skill and trans¬ 
ferring it to California and 
Detroit. The counter-arguments to 
this are that the brain drain 


would take place anyway, and 
that American firms in practice 
spend proportionately more on 
research in Britain than do their 
British competitors. But these are 
only partial answers. 

Underlying them are worries that 
American inve.stment chips away 
at British control over the British 
economy, At the lowest level there 
is concern that intra-company 
prices—for goods and services 
bought from other subsidiary 
companies or the parent com¬ 
pany—could be jacked up against 
Britain. There is little evidence 
of this, and for goods there is 
very little intra-company trade. 
Secondly, if a company is think¬ 
ing globally, it may allocate it.s 
production or sales round the 
world in g way that happens not 
to benefit Britain. Remington, 
for instance,« closed down its 
Scottish ^typewriter and shaver 
plants ami transferred these activ¬ 
ities to the continent. La.stly the 
American government may me 
American-controlled linns as a 
means of putting pre.s.sure on 
Britain, or generally control them 
in a way which will indirectly 
hurt Britain. For example these 
” British ” firms have frequently 
been reminded of their duty to 
help the American balance of pay¬ 
ments by remitting profits home 
and raising capital in Britain, 
when possible. 

Britain’s economy has always been 
vulnerable to the movements of 


world trade. Like other countries 
it will become increasingly 
dependent on the operations of 
the international companies, most 
of which are and will remain 
American based. There arc two 
I>ossi’ble counterweights, over and 
above the general kind of watch¬ 
ing brief that any government 
ought to have over any major 
threat to its sovereignty. One is to 
encourage the growth of Euro¬ 
pean companies in which British 
management and capital would 
have a major sliarc. The other is 
to seek international |)olitical 
unity as a means of balancing 
the international company. 
In the meantime the Government 
policy of bolstering counter¬ 
weights by means of the Indu.s- 
trial Reorganisation Corporation 
offers the only realistic short¬ 
term alternative. Some people 
look admiringly at Japan, which 
has kept tight control over its 
own industry but yet managed to 
catch up in the technological and 
managerial race. The Japanese 
success raises ^ doubts alwut the 
validity of the thesis that these 
things can only be acquired via 
foreign investment. But Britain 
and other Eurpj)can countries are 
already too interlocked with one 
another and w'ith American inter¬ 
ests to follow this policy. And now 
that Japanese companies increas¬ 
ingly want to invest abroad, Japan 
may soon have to allow foreign 
imestment in too. 


Table ll-^Top tan /Unarioan inveatora in Britain, 1968 


Company 

Industry 

Capital 
employed 
(a)(b) £mn 

Net income 
(c) £mn 

Esso Petroleum 

Oil products 

310.4 

8.5 

Ford Motor Company 

Motor vehicles 

216.2 

7.9 

F. W. Wooiworth 

Retail distribution 

158.4 

36.5 

Vauxhall Motors 

Motor vehicles 

126.6 

9.0 

Gailaher 

vTobacco 

116.3 

16.1 

Standard Telephones 
and Cables 

Electrical equipment 

64.1 

8.9 

Rootes Motors 

Motor vehicles 

62.1 

-9.0* 

IBM 

Computers, etc. 

49.4 

12.4 

Mobil Oil 

Oil products 

49.3 

0.3 

H. J. Heinz 

Food products 

38.4 

6.9 


(a) in Britain 

(b) Net tangible assets plus bank borrowing 

(c) Before miereat and tax. 

• Loss 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East, United Kingdom, Europe and United States of America 

HANG SENG BAISK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

UnKed States of America 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong, the Far East and United Kingdom 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East, North'Africa) United Kinsdom and Switzeriand 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

Australia 
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8 per cent: Is it Red or Green ? 

In a week in which Bank rate was raised, the Government's new planning document seems 
a remote affair. It has some useful statistics but some appallingly banal comments 


Thursday’s increase in Bank rate from 7 to 8 per cent had 
seemed in the pipeline for some time because of the disparity 
between Bank rate and parallel money market rates: it paid 
every prime borrower who could get money from his bank 
at yi per cent to do so. And evidently there were still an 
awful lot who could. The Bank rate increase came this 
week because the clearing banks had just reported a further 
rise in their advances of £60 million, seasonally adjui^ed, to 
the middle of February, glaring evidence that they are not, 
or were not, going to get them below the target ceiling by 
next month. So the increase was primarily for domestic 
reasons, although it was not inconsistent with movements 
in short-term international rates ; since Bank rate was put 
down to 7 per cent last September, the yield on American 
Treasury bills has risen 1 percentage point and Eurodollar 
rates 2 percentage points. Yet 8 per cent Bank rate is a crisis 
level, and comes as a shock after the soothing noises that 
ministers have been making in the past fortnight about the 
economy really being out of the wood at last. And how do 
businessmen now feel about the optimistic investment plans 
they reported to the Confederation of British Industry less 
than a month ago ? 

The increase is certainly a sign that the Government is 
still in serious business ; readers of its latest economic docu¬ 
ment need that assurance. Understandably enough it is 
pathetically anxious that its new look at Britain’s medium- 
term economic prospects should not be thought of as a sexond 
edition of Mr George Brown's national plan of September 
1965 which rapidly became a national Joke. So we are not 
allowed to call the 113-pagc book produced from the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs on Thur^ay a plan,, but a planning 
document and, lest we forget, it bears the sermon-like title : 
“ The task ahead.” 

The good feature of this new document is that the balance 
of payments is the central theme of its figuring and not a 
residual as before. The bad feature is that it repeats one of 
the major mistakes of Mr Brown’s infectious enthusiasm : it 


still tries to mix a public relations exercise with a statistical 
blueprint. Obviously the DEA and its Secretary of State, 
Mr Peter Shore, want to try to justify their continued 
existence, but they should have learned by now that the 
DEA Is not a department that should try to indulge in 
public propaganda, it is so appalling at it. 

The green book is intended to provide a basis for 
consultation between the Government and both sides of 
industry about economic policy and the prospects up to 1972. 
So anxious is the DEA to get this point across that it makes 
it half a dozen times or more in the first chapter alone and 
goodness knows how many times subsequently. Yet, despite 
this psychological involvement with consultation- which it 
says should be either direct or through the little Neddies-— 
the document “ attempts to indicate the economic problems 
that face the country, anti the action that is needed to improve 
the performance ol the economy.” If it were decret!d that 
with this document the British jx:ople should be given a 
rousing clarion call to economic duty, then once again it is 
clear that there is a distinct disadvantage in having the 
blueprint come from the DEA, instead of—as in the early 
19608“ -from an outside body like the Ned office which is in 
a position to offer policy proposals. 

The DEA, obviously, has to toe the official line. Its 
forecasts in the green book are of resources, in real terms, 
and of labour and productivity changes. Anyone * will 
sympathise with its reluctance to avoid publishing the 
pric<* and v\age movements underpinning its arithmetic, but 
to be able to write the.se loo-odd pages with no more than 
fleeting references to prices, earnings or trade unions is some¬ 
thing of a feat. And if it is at thi* level of the comments around 
the figuring in this new document that consultations are to 
be held, the whole thing will become as laughable as the 
Brown plan. 

The figuring itself, on the other hand, is quite useful, al¬ 
though it is highly provisional and pnijcctipns arc in the form 
of a range of possibilities, rather than a single path. 


Table t Table 2 

USE OF RESOURCES (at market prices) THE WORKING POPULATION 

Average annual percentage increases in real terms 



Ned forecast 

Brown forecast Green prospect 

Actual 


Average annual 


1961-66 

1964-70 

1967-72 

1961-67 


percentage change 







1960-68 

1968-72 

QDP at market pricaa 

+4.0 

+3.8 

+3.2 

+2.8 


Actual 

Projected 






Total 

0.5 

Nil 

Inveatmant: 





Aged under 20 

0.1 

2.3 

Private industries 

\ 

+6.8) 

+6.3) 

+2.1) 

Aged 20 end over 

0.7 

0.2 

Nationaiised industries 




+7.7 

Of which: 



Housing 

) +6.3 

+4.81 +5.5 

+1.9 +3.1 

+6.71 +^.7 

Males 

0.4 

0.2 

Public services 

) 

+7.0' 

+8.0/ 

+9.2/ 

Females 

1.2 

0.3 

Defence 

H2.6 

+1.0 

-3,6 

+1.6 

Changes in productivity 


Coiieumption: 






Average annual 

Public, ex-defence 

+4.0 

+4.0 

+3.9 

+4.0 


percentage change 

Personal 

+3.5 

+3.2 

+2.4 

+2.8 


1961-66 

1968-72 







Actual 

Projected 

Imports of goods 

+/» 0 

+4.0 

+4.0 

+3.8 

Output per man-hour 

2.9 

3.1 

Exi/Ort!^ of goods 

- 1 - ■ 

+5.2 

+6.8 

+2.8 

Output per head 

20 

29 
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The take-off for all tJic projections is the need to get the 
balance of payments into a surplus of ^^500 million a year, 
and keep it there, coupled with the fact that the economy 
can only grow to the extent of its productive potential, in 
terms of capital and labour. Having regard to both these 
factors, the average annual growth in Britain’s gross domestic 
product between 1967 and 1972 is put at between Just under 
3 per cent and about 4 per cent. Most of the calculations 
in the document assume an annual 3J per cent growth rate. 

Some of the figures from the green book shown in this 
table will seem .surprising at first glance, until the implications 
arc realised of choosing 1967 as the base year for the forecasts. 
It is an unfortunate choice ; devaluation that November 
obviously brought an abrupt dislocation. It seems a pity 
that the DEA, having waited so long, did not contain its 
enthusiasm a little longer. Unfortunately a document was 
virtually ready when devaluation knocked it for six. 

Quite understandably the DEA is not prepared to stick 
its neck out by forecasting progress year by year, which 
means that the average figures shown in Table i may, in a 
number of instance.s, conceal an abrupt rise in 1968. The 
implications for trade are more easily seen in our chart. 
(This does not illustrate the trade gap ; apart from the fact 
that measurements are in con.stant prices, the u.se of indiccjs 
brings both lines together in the base year, 1967.) Although 
imports are projected to rise over the five years to 1972 at 
roughly the average trend since 1960, after la.st year’s increase 
this means that from now on the rise must be more gradual 
than is normal. Similarly, although the export forecasts in 
Fable 1 might seem optimistic if related to experience in 
the early 1960s, the graph shows that given the immediate 
post-devaluation boost, all that the green book estimates are 
asking for is that from now on British exports should grow 
at the average rate of the 1960s. Another way of looking at 
it is that, leaving aside devaluation and considering only 
the prospects for world trade and Britain’s past export 
experience, the official forecasters see a growth in the 
volume of British export.s of about 4 per cent a year between 
1967 and 1972. Devaluation, therefore, is expected to add 
no more than 2 to 3 per cent a year to this figure. 

To tho.se who live with Britain’s economic arithmetic, the 
most interc.siing part of the green book is that part dealing 
with manpower. Britain’s working population is likely to 

It Must Be Profitable 

Private investment in the developing countries 
must be stepped up, we are told, if they are to 
achieve reasonable economic growth. All the 
same, many underdevelopeds don't welcome 
private capital 

In Amsterdam’s Hotel Amstel last week two groups of people 
on opposite sides of a fence found themselves, much to their 
surprise, talking with some mca.sure of agreement. The 
meeting, arranged by the United Nations, was about private 
foreign investment in the Icss-dcvclopcd countries, and the 
delegates were, on the one hand, businessmen and commercial 
bankers from the industrialised world, headed by men like 
Mr I^vid Rockefeller, chairman of the Chas^ Manhatten 
Bank, ;and Sir Duncan Oppenheim, president of British- 
Amf^'ican Tobacco, and, on the other hand, ministers and 
central bankers from sonic of the developing countries, people 
of the calibre of the governor of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Mr L. K. Jha, and minister of planning, Mr Ali 

Attiga. Straddling the two (Communities were officials from 



fall marginally, instead of rising, up to 1972 and, although it 
seems unlikely, so DEA thinks, that hours will fall anything 
like as sharply as in the recent past, paid holidays must 
surely lengthen. It therefore assumes in its central calculation 
that some contribution to economic growth must come from a 
reduction in the present level of unemployment. On the 
other hand, the DEA confesses itself as uncertain as most 
observers (and this is the most endearing and, perversely, 
reassuring part of the document] about the interpretation 
of the recent anomalous movements of vacancies and 
unemployment. Nevertheless, the possibility of reducing 
the present level of unemployment much further without 
incurring disastrous results in terms of wage claims, 
seems pretty remote. Yet the green book proclaims that a 
reduction from the 1968 level of unemployment (2.3 per cent 
on average) is an important aim of C^vemment policy and 
it is on the assumption that this occurs that an increase in 
Britain’s productive potential of 2.9 per cent a year is taken 
as reasonable over the five years to 1972 (see Table 2). This is 
equivalent, on the DEA’s assumption, to an underlying rate 
of growth of output per man-hour from now on of 3.1 per 
cent a year. This is the most dicey point of the exercise. 

If the figuring can be pulled out of the grey sea of 
verbosity that surrounds it, then this document could help to 
uplift the depressingly low climate of economic debate in 
Britain. Yet it is pretty remote from today’s uigent questions. 

international agencies and their advisers—^but, all in all, 
fewer than 50 people were present. 

The idea was to try to lessen misunderstandings and clarify 
the issues about private investment. There was a lot to do. 
The governor of the Bank of Chile, Sr Carlos Mussad, 
maintained that the political risks of investing in the develop¬ 
ing countries were exaggerated, but Dr Pieter Kuin, of 
Unilever, was among those who found it hard to forget 
what has happened to Peruvian oil, let alone that 52 political 
coups have taken place in developing countries in ten years. 
It was argued that not one of the countries providing 
guarantees to their nationals against the non-commercial rislu 
of new investment in developing countries has suffered an 
important loss: these happy guarantors include the United 
States, Germany, Japan, Australia, Denmark, Norway, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. It was also argued that an 
insurance scheme run by an international bo^, in which 
small countries as well as laige ones could take part, would 
have many advantages, including a sobering effect on the 
developing country, which would have to defend any political 
move that jeopardise forei^ private investment. Some 
time ago, the World Bank prepared draft articles of agreement 
for an international investment insurance agency, but it has 
never brought them to the starting post. 
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It is probably right not to do so. To an outside observer, 
anyway, it would seem that any international aid organisation 
should be wary of getting involved in the actual operations 
of foreign private investment, as distinct from providing 
consultative and advisory services. It is largely b^ause of 
disappointments over official aid that private companies are 
now being exhorted to play an even bigger p^ in the 
development process ; already about one-^id of the total 
capital flow from industrialised countries to the developing 
world comes from private sources, and more than half of the 
foreign ekperts working in these countries are from private 
enterprises. But it would be a huge mistake if the subject 
of private investment becomes chai^ged with as much emodon 
as that of official aid, so that the host countries increased 
their set of conditions for foreign investment to a point that 
much-needed investment does not take place. 

Already the clashes of interest are obvious enough, 
Most devebping countries are anxious to attract foreign 
enterprises which have a high export potential, in order to 
earn foreign exchange, or which prepuce essential goods 
such as texdles and paper, so saving imports and therefore 
foreign exchange. But private enterprises are often attracted 
to investment in developing countries in order to sell locally 
such things as ice-cream, soft drinks, radios, and even cars and 
refrigerators, on which profits can be high. The host countries 
complain that such activides absorb local savings and foreign 
currency without making any real contribudon to economic 
growth. They forget, in this argument, that such industries 
employ local labour, provide a certain amount of import- 
substitution, and pay taxes to the local government eventually, 
after any original investment tax incentives have expired. 

Very much with a view to keeping emodon out of it, 
Kenya’s minister for economic and development planning, 
Mr Tom Mboya, argued repeatedly in Amsterdam that 
since benefits accrue to both the investor and the host country, 
the host government must create the right conditions for 
development and accept certain obligations. Developing 
countries, he maintained, arc not hostile to private investors 
and recognise that they should have a reasonable return on 
their capital. That is all very well, of course, but what is 
“reasonable” ? According to estimates presented at the 
meeting by Dr Dirk Sdkker, the average return on capital 
employed in developing countries was at least as high as that 
in industrialised countries. But he qualified this claim, thero 
fore making almost a nonsense of it, by saying that “ adequate 
data is lacking”—a real understatement—and that there 


must be further studies. Mr Rockefeller, understandably, was 
less concerned about statistical averages ; no investor, he 
said, can expect an assured rate of return on his money, but 
he must be able to see that there is the opportunity to 
make a good return. 

The meeting agreed that, where suitable, attempts should 
be made to encourage participation of local capital, including 
that from regional sources, cither by means of partnerships 
or by issues of shares to the local public. In addition, certain 
developments would have to be undertaken as a joint venture 
with the host government. The meeting also wanted to 
encourage joint multilateral ventures, citing the success of 
the Adela Investment Company, SA, as a focus for private, 
selective investment in Latin America. This company now 
has subscribed capital of about $36 million contributed 
by some 140 shareholders—^banks and a variety of industries 
—in 16 developed countries. 

However a private investment venture is organised, there 
are a host of technical problems relating to taxation and 
transfers of technological and managerial know-how to 
developing countries. It is no use pressing the general 
argument that because income tax systems are the more 
effective the more developed an economy is, firms in the 
industrialised countries should readily provide an outflow 
of capital to developing countries. Countries with a sustained 
balance of payments surplus can certainly afford to copy 
west Germany in giving special tax incentives for investment 
in developing countries, but the two traditional capital 
exporters, America and Britain, are both locked in by balance 
of payments restrictions—although Britain does allow the 
greatest freedom in capital transactions to the developing 
countries in the overseas sterling area. On questions of 
contractual arrangements, such as the licensing of patented 
and unpatented know-how, there was nothing to report except 
a pathetic lack of information. 

The meeting really achieved little more than profess the 
need for studies on various problems in more detail, possibly 
by working groups. But it was important to have got this 
panel actually thinking together about these issues, and, 
since there was unanimous agreement that the dialogue had 
been most useful, they should be encouraged to have regular 
discussions. Unfortunately, the unity shown at this top, 
selective level may not seep down to the executive tiers 
below. The most positive contribution that the men in 
Amsterdam can make is to do their damnedest to see that 
it does. 


Mr Kallos Comes to Trade 

Under its new economic mechanism, Hungary needs the British (or French, or Italian) 
businessman as never before. That is why the president of the Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
was in London this week 


Early this year Shell agreed to open ten service stations in 
Hungary, selling Hungarian petrol refined to Shell specifica¬ 
tion, with Shell providing the lubricants and certain additives. 
The first Intercontinental hotel built in a Comecon country 
opens in Budapest next January and a similar deal was signed 
more recently with the Hilton chain. Hungary’s main hope 
of raising living standards lies in shaiply increasing produc¬ 
tivity, and it is now generally accepted in Budapest that this 
requires the import ^ a fair dose of Western management 
tedmology, and massively expanding trade with east and west. 

For a communist country, this is not easy to do. But a 
nation with a population (10 million) marginally bigger 
than Belgium’s, a gross national product (£5^ billion) that 


ranks it just ahead of Denmark, and an absence of any 
industrial materials other than bauxite and some dirty, low- 
grade coal, has little option. In the long run, according 
to leading Hungarian economists like Professor Jozsef Bognar, 
every i per cent expansion in Hungary’s GNP will need a 
2 per cent growth in trade. 

What to sell, and who to ? Hungary already exports 40 
per cent of its gross domestic product. But nearly three- 
quarteis goes to Comecon countries. Manufactured goods 
go east; and agricultural products come west. They are not 
the sort of exports likely to grow fast, and a tighter common 
market agricultural policy might even cut them. 

Hungary’s ** new economic mechanism ” is intended, like 
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similar reforms in other Comecon countries, to free enterprises 
from over-centralised planning, to liberalise prices and so 
on ; but, most important of all, it is meant to expand foreign 
trade, especially in products that make most economk sense. 
An obvious taiget was the centralised state trading diganisa- 
tions. These lost their trading monopoly, and nowadays 
more* than 50 firms import and export direct—^which ends 
the system that pr^ailed up to two years ago, under which 
some planner in Budapest would decide in advance how 
many million pairs of shoes would be exported, and order 
individual factories to deliver them to the foreign trade 
organisations. Now the factories use their own initiative and 
export what shoes they can. To make up for their inexperience 
they still rely heavily on the coiporations to act as commissioh 
agents (for 39 per cent of exports last year), and as export 
houses (for 35 per cent). But this probably will not last; 
foreign trade know-how is the subject that Hungarian 
managers are most keen to learn at Budapest*s newly 
established Institute of Management. And the alert Hun¬ 
garian Chamber of Trade now publidies its own econcmuc 
journals for its member organisations, quoting international 
commodity, gold and currency prices. For the first time in 20 
years, the Hungarian industrialist is being made to feel he 
has a place in the world economy. 

Parallel to this change in outlook has gone the transfoima- 
tion in Hungary’s foreign exchange system. Special multipliers 
are now used for converting foreign currencies, designed to 
make it very expensive to import from the west—=but highly 
profitable to export there. Multipliers for Comecon currencies 
have been pitched lower in order to produce the opposite 
effect. All the multipliers can be altered as occasion demands. 
So far, they have made Hungarian enterprises much more 
conscious of the terms of trade, but they have not yet overcome 
the tendency for Hungarian managers to buy in the west 
and sell to Comecon. 

The multipliers will make any Hungarian manager choosing 
between a British, a Bulgarian or an Hungarian-built jig-borer 
pause before he decides to spend 50,000 forints on the 
British one (which he may prefer for technical reasons) 
rather than 20,000 forints on the Hungarian or 15,000 on 
the Bulgarian one. Because his own bonus depends on his 
firm’s profitability, he may still opt for the most exprasive, 
but he docs at least stop to apply economic criteria. In 
the old days he would have pulled every string he knew 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade to get the British tool, 
while doing all he could to avoid getting a Bulgarian one 
foisted on him. The Hungarian exporters also now have a 
direct incentive to get the highest possible export pri^, 
thus avoiding, one hopes, any more lorryloads of Hungarian 
shoes being dumped on western markets at prices that are 
ludicrously low. Some Hungarian exporters of furniture and 
machine tools raised their foreign currency prices so much 
that they actually lost some markets. 

The exports the Hungarians hope to expand are mainly 
light engineering goods ; horticultural products such as fruit, 
vegetables, cherries and peaches, shoes, textiles and phanna- 
ceuticals—and wine, exports of which arc expected to double 
by 1974. But it is doubtful if these alone will provide the 
10 per cent a year growth in hard currency exports the 
country is looking for. Hence the preoccupation in Budapest 


these words 
Germans. French 
for another 

Too close tics with west ^German buriness could 
»litically embarrasring ; hence British, French,^ Italian 
Japaim companies get a special welccme and the 
icsc, at least, are seieing their opportunity. Having 
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On th9 right foot 


failed to persuade the Hungarians to go into car assembly, 
Japanese firms are now up front in the development of the 
natural gas and chemical industries. 

Yet the Germans still set the pace: “The choice facing 
Krupp,” said a Hungarian official, “ was to import enough 
southern Italians to man a new factory in Germany, or 
to use a Hungarian factory. They used ours. As they were 
making machine tools this helped us too, because of our 
technological gap. This is what we want to do with British 
firms.” But most British firms have not yet realised that 
to land big deals with east European countries it is essential 
to take in their washing first. This needs patience. Yes, 
says British Ford, we’ll take your starting motors, we use 
these types. Sorry, say the Hungarians, we make only those 
types. Yet Ford, which now has a special east European 
export department, has just bartered 5,000 Escorts to the 
Hungarians, in exchange for goods that include motor com¬ 
ponents. Fiat uses Hungarian components in its Italian Fiat 
as well as in those being made in Russia. So do Renault 
and Volkswagen. 

The Hungarians rate the Ikarusz bus deal as their biggest 
success to date. This was one that British Leyland did not 
land, smart though it usually is. Renault, using know-how 
licen^ from the German MAN company, is establishing 
with the Hungarians a factory to produce 6,000 buses a 
year, of which 5,000 will go to the Soviet Union and other 
Comecon partners. Purists in Moscow grumble that Comecon 
as a whole gets nothing out of deals with the west. When 
they do, the Ikarusz deal is used to refute them. 

Wh&t the Hungarians are trying to do is to develop those 
industries where mey think they ^and some chance in world 
markets: aluminium, specialised agricultural products, 
instruments and electronics, lorries, natural gas derivatives, 
chemicals and pharms^^ticals, while avoiding ones like 
motor assembly and hca^ engineering, where thc^ have no 
particular advantages. All east European countries need a 
.big ei^ansion of trade with east and west. Within the 
Comecon this will not be possible until Comecon has been 
modernised ; and trade with the west is limited by their 
capacity to cam hard currencies. Hungar/s economic reform 
is a worthwhile attempt to get round these difficulties. 
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M. Jean flay, the commission president and France*s ambassador M. Boegner: hands round 
the jugular ? 


The EEC: Why it needs a 
new treaty 


It is not clear yet whether I’afTaire 
Soames and the related crisis over the 
Western European Union is going to put 
paid for the moment to any progress 
within the European community itself. In 
theory this should be a busy year. The 
transitional period, as laid down by. the 
Treaty of Rome, is due to end on 
December 31st. This means, in the jargon 
of the spokesmen, that by the end of 
this period there should be four common 
policies and five freedoms—common 
policies for agriculture, competition, trans¬ 
port and foreign trade, and free move¬ 
ment of labour, goods, capital, the free 
establishment of companies and transfer- 
ability of professional services, plus fiscal 
harmony. No one seriously considered 
that, with the best will in the world, the 
whole programme could be achieved. But 
at least in January it looked as if some 
progress might be made after the dead¬ 
lock following the second French veto 
over British entry at the end of 1967, 
The deadlock had been caused by what 
amounted to a counter veto by the Dutch, 
in protest at France’s behaviour, against 
progress in any of the key areas. But by 
the end of last year, a compromise 
formula had been found which got round 


this deadlock, while partially satisfying 
the French and Dutch. On the big issue 
of technological co-operation the com¬ 
mission is to produce a report by March. 
The new proposals will be sent to the 
*Council of Ministers, and at the same 
time discussed between the commission 
and potential European partners, notably 
Britain. Discussion is also moving forward, 
among the permanent representatives, on 
the proposals made towards the end of 
last year by France and Germany for 
bilateral trade arrangements with 
Britain and other applicants. 

No one expected either of these com¬ 
promises to be particularly productive. 
Britain has made it clear time and again 
that it wants no part of anything short 
of full membership of the community and 
anyway the proposals, if they led to a 
customs union or a free trade area, would 
go too far for France ; while if they did 
not, they would be contrary to Gatt on 
most interpretations. There are parallel 
problems about technological co-opera¬ 
tion. To mean anything, diis would have 
to go too far for France. But at least the 
path set since the beginning of the year 
has enabled the community to look as if 
it is moving, even if it is not getting 


anywhere fast. A continuing dialogue 
would enable the motions of meeting the 
end of the year deadline to be maintained. 
Tliey may still be for that matter. But 
given the political climate, the whole idea 
of real progress within the Treaty of 
Rome framework, looks absurd. 

What the motions will consist of during 
the next ten months is to find a new way 
to finance the agricultural policy after 
the present system runs out at the end of 
the year ; to make a major step on harm¬ 
onising transport policy (hours of work 
were dealt with last December—now they 
need to harmonise things like subsidies 
to railways) ; and to adopt a common 
trade policy viz-a-viz third countries. 
Competition policy is more a question of 
building up a b^y of case law. The 
free movement of labour and the right of 
companies to establish themselves in any 
common market country have already 
been achieved. More work needs to be 
done on the free movement of capital, 
which anyway tends to be the first victim 
of monetary or economic crises, as France 
is currently demonstrating. The problem 
of transfer of services, making it possible 
for doctors trained in Milan to set up in 
Hamburg or Lyon, is extremely compli¬ 
cated, as one would expect, given the 
brilliantly restrictive nature of most' pro¬ 
fessional trade unions. And finally it has 
already been agreed that a common fiscal 
%stern, at least for indirect taxation, will 
be adopted by the end of the year. By then 
aN six countries will be using VAT (value- 
added tax) even if the rates applied will 
differ widely. 

What it's gained 

Given that these main .short-term goals 
are achieved, how far will the community 
have gone in becoming a stable economic 
entity, stable in the sense that it does 
not carry within it the seeds of its own 
destruction ? The two main achievements, 
the customs union and the common agri¬ 
cultural policy, are already in full opera¬ 
tion. The customs union, as the graph on 
the next page shows, has had an enormous 
effect in increasing intra-community 
trade. The net economic benefit must have 
been considerable in terms of the trade 
diverted from third countries. Unlike the 
economists of the European Free Trade 
Area, the men in Brussels have not pub¬ 
lished any sums. But Britain must be 
losing as a result of this trade diversion 
(to the gain of common market countries) 
well over £100 million. 
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The coniniori agricultural policy has 
l>eeri equally effective, in this case unfor¬ 
tunately, in encouraging the production 
of food. Surpluses have been mounting, 
notably of butter, and so has the cost 
of running the system—to the point where 
.some fundamental rethinking has been 
needed, leading to a completely different 
and new system for the next decade. Dr 
Sicco Mansholt has provided one possible 
.solution, which attempts to achieve a com¬ 
plete structural revolution by means of 
some very expensive bribes and subsidies 
to farmers. The cost is inhibiting to 
finance ministers, but .so are the conse¬ 
quences, since they involve the kind of 
long term thinking in community terms, 
and national sacrifices which the Six are 
not at present prepared in contemplate. 

So, paradoxically, do the very suc¬ 
cesses of the customs union. As the 
economies of the Six become increasingly 
interlocked, the need for close co-opera¬ 
tion, and finally integration, of economic 
and monetary policies l>ecomes even more 
glaring. If unit costs get out of line—and 
IVench costs have been deteriorating 
relative to those of Germany by around 
.3 per rent a year in the last few years— 
the result is either crisis, witness last 
November, or a compensating monetary 
or economic adju.stment. A devaluation 
of the franc relative to the mark of around 
i j per cent would return them to the 
competitive situation existing in the early 
iqbos. Anything much less would require 
German policymakers to allow inflation 
above the 2 jser cent level which at present 
they regard as their psychological ceiling. 

This shows how far the Six have to go, 
Ijcyond even the Treaty of Rome itself, 
rhe thought of tinance ministers travel¬ 
ling to Brussels before they draft their 
budgets is inconceivable. And of course 
the existence of the common agricultural 
policy with its unified price structure 
throws a spanner in the way of exchange 
rate adju.stments. Despite the chasm 
between Bonn and Paris which the 
November crisis revealed, Dr Mansholt 
and the other members of the commission 
responsible for farming policy were 
relieved they did not have ^to, face the 
problem of either lowering the price of 


wheat in Germany or raising it in France, 
thus encouraging further huge surpluses. 

But economic and monetary policy is 
only one aspect of the need for the com¬ 
munity to grow Ixiyond the Treaty of 
Rome. As customs barriers have come 
down, other obstacles to free and fair 
competition have been revealed more 
clearly. Differing social policies affect 
labour costs. Industrial standards, public 
procurement policies, regional policies are 
only some of the factors which inhibit or 
distort competition. And beyond the need 
to rewrite the ground rules lies the spectre 
of American domination. American invest¬ 
ment in Britain i.s discussed on page 56. 
The last few months have shown the 
dismal inalfility of Europeans to think in 
European terms, whether this means cross 
frontier mergers, or putting European 
progranmics (Euratom, airbu.ses) before 
national ones. 'The whole a.ssuinption of 
the Rome I'reaty, that economic integra¬ 
tion leads to political integration, has 
proved false. 

The farm battle 
again 

In the short run, proceedings at Brussels 
continue to be dominated by French 
intransigence over British entry—and the 
need to find some financial solution to the 
farm problem. And with costs rising 
sharply—last year the farm fund paid out 
around $1.8 billion—the tactics of con¬ 
ciliation adopted at the turn of the year 
by both sides have been replaced by the 
old strategy of five minus one equals zero. 
The agricultural ministers have met twice 
already since the beginning of the year 
to skate around the two related questions 
—^who pays, and how. 

Immediately, decisions have to be made 
on the coming season’s prices for dairy 
and beef products. With 300,000 tons of 
butter in store, rising^Jo 500,000 tons next 
year if no changes are made, finance 
ministers Inust now risk angering the 
hitherto all powerful—dairy farmers for 
the sake of everyone else (dairy subsidies 
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already cost $850 million a year). 'The 
short term stop gap likely to be adopted 
is a cut in the price of butter and higher 
returns to the fanner for other milk 
products' like skimmed milk. Yet while 
this may stop the mountains of butter 
from becoming Himalayas, it does nothing 
to alter the underlying structural prob¬ 
lem (too many dairy farmers). And 
although it points up, it does not .solve, 
the question of financing, which is why 
Dr Mansholt, the commission member 
responsible for farming, wanted the two 
questions to be linked. 

This is where France has to return to 
its previous hard line position. It badly 
wants the financing issue to be settled on 
time. Following the original horsetrading 
that led to the Rome Treaty, w'hat France 
lost from greater industrial competition it 
was to make up on agriculture. And this it 
has certainly done. In 1968, France paid 
$518 million into FEOGA, the cx)mmon 
agricultural fund, which maintains pro¬ 
ducer price.s, finances surpluses and so on. 
•But it received $919 million, a gain of 
$400 mfillion. The main loser is (Germany. 
And so it is not surprising that at a recent 
meeting Herr Strau.ss, the German finance 
minister, asserted that making 
advantages national and leaving burdens 
to the community must not become the 
basic principle of the common maxitet.'’ 

But France is also very concerned that 
the means of financing the farm fund 
should not beci^me a lever to strengthen 
the commission and lead to demands for 
a European parliament with some real 
power. It was this issue which led to the 
1965 crisis when France threatened to 
break up the community if a step was 
taken nearer to federalism. For the logical 
answer to financing is that community 
payments, basically those of the fanii 
fund, should be made out of community 
receipts from levies and the common 
tariff, as opposed to the direct payments 
from governments which partly finance 
the fund at the moment. With the com¬ 
mission, having its hands on the money 
bags, demand for some fonn of democratic 
control over its activities, at present prac¬ 
tically nil, would lx:come more powerful 
and perhaps inesistable. 
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but our Staffs right there... 

Payday in Iriolo, North'Bast Kenya. In flies the weidfly lirom Nanyuki. Out comes the 

Wyatt Earp hardware, plus an askadl or two. What sHth nice customers firom the farmlands— 
Isiolo is the main cattle tracUng centre of the N.E. Province—and nasty customers from the 
badlands, there’s never a dull moment. But our manager there still finds time to write to us 
about local market conditions. If you an interested in trade with Kenya in particular—or 
with Africa, the Caribbean or the Mediterranean in general—please write to or telephone 
R.}. Crankshaw, Business Devdopment and International Division, 54 Lombard Street, 
Londofi E.C.3 (01>626 5656). 

BriuAn*s Largeat Ofianaai BMu Bardsfys Bank D.COl 
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Upswing promises 
more growth 

Points from Board Report and Statement of Chairman, Mr. J. S* Hutchison. 


Sale! a Profit! Sales increased overall last year by 
jC 34>377*396 to reach £134 million. This figure in¬ 
cluded for the first time sales by Murex and EH V and 
was swollen by the devaluation uplift in overseas 
figures; increase comparable with preceding year's 
trading was iCS>885,353. Profits attributable to the 
parent Company improved, after tax, by 
to jC5*fi35'835--an improvement of 26%—and divi¬ 
dend is 10.35% against 10%. 

Capital Capital and revenue reserves increased by 
some £7 million primarily from the devaluation up¬ 
lift in the sterling value of the net assets of overseas 
subsidiaries and the jCa»549»392 credited from pre¬ 
mium on capital issues leas expenses. 

'I'hc capital and loan issues made in July 196K arc 
now fully subscribed and added £16,775,600 to our 
funds—more than sufficient to eliminate our UK 
bunk overdraft. We thus find ourselves in a position 
of liquidity from which to proceed with-our various 
plans for extension. 

Overseas Devaluation brought an increase of over £ 1 
million in the sterling value of the profits earned by 
our overseas companies and there was an appreciable 
improvement in trading results in most countries. 
Earnings after overseas tax totalled £3.8 million and 
record results were achieved in South Africa, 
Australia, Singapore and Malaysia and Hong Kong. 

It is to be hoped that before too long greater recogni¬ 
tion can be given to the value on the receipts side of 
the balance of payments, of the dependable and 
repetitive income obtained from operations con- 
duaed overseas by many leading British companies, 
and encouragement given once more for overseas in¬ 
vestment which in the past has proved so great a 
source of .strength to the nation and which undoubt¬ 
edly will be vitally needed in the future if we are to 
re-establish our prosperity on a permanent basis. 

Improved Eflicicncy Although part of the increase 
in our UK profits came from larger sales a much 
greater ponion was due to improved operational 
efficiency and the fuller development of marketing 
policies. Close management concentration on such 
immediate issues was not, however, allowed to diven 
attention from planning for the longer term on 
whicjumich new' work has bgen done. 

'*■ 1 ^ jttm 

Odaey lvislon The imfArbv^ level of demand ex- 
^ fkMefKcd towards the <ffid 1967 for oxygen and 
racesylene was no ipotc than tminuined during the 
year. Nitnwji^ sales again amneed rapidly, en* 
couraged by increased developiAcnt in the fo^and 
cry'og^ics fields, and argon and helium continued to 
be in .strong demand along with high purity gases and 
\ naany gas mixtures. 


Welding Prodnets Division BOC and Murex re¬ 
sources in electric welding are being integrated on 
a single site at Waltham Cross where the combined 
research, manufacturing and production facilities 
will form one of the most comprehensive units of its 
kind in the world. The benefits will begin to be felt 
in 1969. 

Electron beams, ion beam.s and lasers are a group of 
high energy sources having important application to 
welding and cutting operations. They form a natural 
extension of our existing interests and relate dircaly 
to Edwards High Vacuum experimee. Work on the 
praaical uses of la.sere shows considerable promise, 
and the first prototype equipment for on indu.strial 
cutting application is nearing aimpiction. 

Chemicals and Metallurgical. Division On the 

chemicals side a number of planned extensions were 
completed during the year. At Ddda Smelteverk, 
Norway, the output of carbide, which increased by 
60% in 1967, rose last year by ahothet* 30% and this 
company achieved rca>rd results. The new produc¬ 
tion capacity fi)r Tall Oil has been successfully com- 


ROC's Tall Oil plant—the only 

one in th« UK—increased output by 63 % . 



missioned and has given a 65% increase in output, 
which was above expeaation. 

At Murex, Rainham, a determined sales effort in the 
highly competitive trade in alloying agents for the 
iron and steel and non-ferrous metal industries 
raised exports from £0.88 million to £2.27 million. 
Sales of tungsten carbide components were slightly 
down, but reorganised methods brought a material 
improvement in profits and the refractory metals— 
tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum, niobium, etc.— 
also yielded increased profits from marginally re¬ 
duced sales. The direaions of our next stage of ad¬ 
vance have been established and plans arc in hand to 
exploit effectively our metallurgical resources. 

New Intcl^ta Edwards High Vacuum International 
Ltd made better profits in the seven months to 30th 
September 1968 than were forecast at the time of 
acquisition. Many opportunities for development are 
seen and benefit will also arise from alignment with 
other BOC aaivitics. 

The joint venture in chemical plant building, formed 
in conjunaion with Air Reduction Company Inc of 
New York, recently obtained a £2 million contract to 
build two large plants, each with a capacity of 2,100 
tons of oxygen and nitrogen per day, for Big Three 
Industrial Gas and Equipment Company of Houston, 
Texas. BOC-Airco also has substantial contracts 
from the parent companies. 

Seaflame Conversion Ltd, formed in conjunaion 
with Donald Cameron Holdings Ltd to undertake 
domestic, commercial and industrial conversion 
work arising from the introduaion of Nonh Sea gas, 
won its first major contract for domestic conversion 
at the end of 1968. 

'Exports The value of goods exported from the 
United Kingdom was £i i ,281,246. 

Prospects A year ago we jexpected that there would 
be a growing trend of improvement in our affairs; 
this happen^. 

Looking forward now 1 expect profit growth to con¬ 
tinue and to strengthen as the year goes on, both at 
home and overseas. 

Wt operate in many countries with ever-changing 
political and economic circumstances which could 
upset the best of e^imates. Nonetheless 1 am con¬ 
fident that we should report a funher appreciable 
improvement in profits for 1968/69. 

Annual Meeting held at Confederation of British Industr> 
Council Chamber, 21 Tothill Street. Lomfon, SWi at 
11.30 a.m.. 2Sth February, 1969. Copies of Report from Com¬ 
pany Secreuiry, Hammcnmith House. JLund^, W6. Tel: 
01-7482020. 
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t includes special payments to Germany, Italy. Luxemburo 


But while France should win its battle 
over this point—the commission is too 
weakened and too lacking in support to 
play these high cards—the battle over who 
pay^ what is likely to be tougher than ever. 
This time round, France can hardly afford 
to break up the community, whatever 
General de Gaulle said to Mr Soames. 
And while before the German elections 
nothing seems likely to emerge at all, 
afterwards, given the continued presence 
of Herr Strauss, it seems inconceivable 
that Germany will go on meekly offering 
unlimited finance for France’s suipluses. 

The battle is unlikely to limit itself to 
finance only. At the end of last year, Dr 
Mansholt brought out his grand plan for 
structural reform, lliis would take 10 
million acres from farming, pension off a 
great many farmers and bring others up to 
economic size, and hopefully reduce the 
amount spent on prir.e guarantees from 
over $2 billion to around $750 million. 
It would inevitably involve mudh social 
upheaval which (^rrtiany with its power¬ 
ful farm lobby might find difficult to 
swallow. And it would also be extremely 
expensive—$3 billion to $4 billion a year 
and perhaps more. So far it has been 
received extremely coolly. But it is not 
dead. And France, provided the plan did 
not give too much power to the com¬ 
mission (but was paid for by the com¬ 
munity, would welcome it. 

The European company 

Obstacles to 
mergers 

If the community’s farming policy has 
any interest for the outsider, it is because 
it has offered the main test of realpolitik 
during the life of the EEC. Given Ger¬ 
many's renewed determination to defend 
its national interest, the auturnn battle 
should show where the score lies. And 
certainly it is useful for Britain that the 
agricultural policy, which would ^ have 
imposed such a burden on Britain’s 
balance of payments (£250 million or 
more on conservative estimates) had it 


HUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 

succeeded in entering last time round, is 
in a complete' me^ and needs reorganising 
—hopefully ih a way which would make 
it cheaper for the British economy. 

Yet the commission has not forgotten 
where the real crisis lies. The first priority 
for European industry must be to concen¬ 
trate into groups la^e enough to carry 
out massive research programmes and to 
compete, with, the Americans in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

This, of course, has become a cliche, 
thanks to M. Servan-Schreiber’s Defi 
Americain and a more intensive rework¬ 
ing recently in Mr Christopher Layton s 
European Advanced Technology, pub¬ 
lished by PEP. Yet it remains true, if 
only tiecause governments and companies 
have on the whole shown themselves so 
averse to inter-European marriages, or 
even liaisons. France took great, if vain, 
steps to ward off the Fiat-Citroen merger. 
Germany (whose companies anyway prefer 
co-operative agreements to mergers) pre¬ 
vented the Compagnie Fran^aise des 
Petroles snapping up Gelsent^ig, the 
Gentian oil company. But the commission 
itself has not b^n particularly dynamic 
or precise in its advocacy for the European 
company, even if it has been hampered 
by the growing lack of co-operation on the 
part of governments. 

At present in sectors like cars, electricals 
and energy there is a multiplicity of small 
Finns in Europe ; there is also a multi¬ 
plicity of legal obstacles that prevent them 
from getting together. These exist not 
only in company law itself hut also in 
patents, fiscal practices, technical regula¬ 
tions, and insurance and banking. Dozens 
of proposals on the.se have ground to a 
hak. The reasons for the inertia are 
national pride and the woolly-minded 
idealism of one or two of the proposals. 

Take company law. There is a profio.sal 
for a European company, a plan to allow 
Siemens or Pecliiney to register one com- 
any which would ol>ey the siiine regula¬ 
tions in all six countries. It has l^een 
knocking around for years. Only the other 
day the latest attempt to turn it into 
reality was squashed by the French. The 
Dutch had suggested Britain might be 
allowed to join in too, and the French 
decided the whole thing was going in 
the wrong direction. 

In this case, the idea was fatuous in 
the first place. Either the laws applying 
to the European company would have 
been less strict than those in some of the 
member countries, in which case the Euro¬ 
pean company would have been given 
an unfair advantage, or they would have 
lieen more strict, in which case no one 
would have wanted to fonn a European 
company. In other examples, however, 
Vhere is more sense behind the commis¬ 
sion’s pro^^Is. 

A, test, case will arise on Monday or 
Tuesday next week when the council of 
niinistei> is due to discuss the proposed 
Europeltn patent lOonvention, which has 
been gathering dvuit fo)r, years. Tlie iefca is 
that a finn should be able to register a 
patent in Gennany or France which would 
then be valid all over the Community. 
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I'his would replace the chaotic system 
under which the same invention has fo 
go through different bureaucratic tread** 
mills in half a dozen capitals. So over* 
burdened have the bureaucrats been with 
the e.xpensive chore of keeping up with 
the proliferation of inventions, tnat in 
many cases the patent system has defeated 
its object: the ^riod in which a previous 
inventor can challenge a patent lias 
expired before news of the rival appli¬ 
cation has appeared. 

Another case of shilly-shallying is the 
question of technical regulations. These 
were supposed to be on next week’s 
agenda too, but have been postponed 
broause fundamental problems have not 
been resolved. In safety rules for cars, 
laws al)out electrical appliances and so 
on there are thousands of small varia¬ 
tions between the regulations applying 
in memlier countries which make it 
impossible to standardise parts, or simply 
prevent a company from exporting. Yet 
the Six cannot even come to a standstill 
agreement saying there will be no new 
national regulations till the matter has 
l)cen resolved. 

In insurance and banking, industries 
which could well do with some fresh air, 
attempts to allow free establishment in 
each of the member countries have failed 
to get anywhere. So, Europe ends at 
Calais or Ventimiglia or wherever your 
national frontier happens to be. 

Of course there has lieen a little pro¬ 
gress. Proposals to make certain fiscal con¬ 
cessions to facilitate cross-frontier mergers 
stand some kind of chance of getting some¬ 
where. But such mergers are as yet almost 
unheard of. Of course, when there is a 
will there is a way, as American takeovers 
have .shown, and up to now continental 
companies, unlike their British counter¬ 
parts, simply have not wanted to merge. 
But now it looks as if that is changing 
as quickly as it did in Britain. Unfohun- 
ately national governments, with President 
de Gaulle not alone in this, have been 
showing •them.selves quite unready to allow 
mixed marriage.H. 
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ThiQ» fading Eurocrat 

i— imn I II I Mil ■—11 iiipiyi 

Given the member governments’ one step 
forward* two st^s backwards shuffle 
toward European integration, the com¬ 
mission itself might be excused for 
degenerating into an international secre¬ 
tariat like any other, dominated by 
national quotas, inertia and the need to 
retain haid won privileges. There are of 
course elements of all this among the 
5,000 or so bureaucrats in Brussels, who 
together tend the three communities which 
merged last year, the EEC, Euratom and 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 

The main trouble, of course, is that 
France has refused to take the commission 
seriously as a European civil service, as 
opposed to an international agency. 
Under the Rome Treaty (the three treaties 
have yet to be meiged) the commission 
proposes, the Council of Ministers 
disposes, but if it does not agree,'has to 
refer back to the commisaiion for new 
proposals. So in theory the commission 
has enormous power. And in practice it 
constantly makes its presence felt through 
the administration of EEC regulations. 
On monopoHes and mergers for instance 
it is the commission which makes the 
decisions, subject to appeal to the 
European court of justice. 

But the policy-making role of the com¬ 
mission has suffered many defeats through 
the general’s curt snubs. Its role, 
enshrined in the Rome Treaty, as a 
separate political entity, able to voice 
political opinions, has been constantly 
challenged by France. The French motives 
are obvious. A European civil service, 
with no national allegiances and the 
ability to dominate policy making through 
its unique ability to make proposals, 
would drive towards a federal vision of 
Europe and accrete to itself fresh powers 
in a fashion totally repugnant to French 
thinking on the Europe des patries. And 
France, one suspects, is not alone in this, 
although other countries prefer to leave it 
the privilege of making the running. 

Under Dr Hallstein, the fimt pre^dent 
of the commission, France had to fight a 
running battle which it could never 
entirely win, owing to the Rome Treaty. 
Dr Hallstein, with his inner cabinet of 
Dr Mansholt and M. Marjolin, was able 
to dominate the nine man commission. 

There was, in the early days too, an 
attempt to build a real career structure for 
the Brussels Eurocrat. In the event, partly 
again because of French insistence, it 
has never been possible to do this. Strict 
national quotas, especially in the top jobs, 
and seiconded civil servants, serving snort- 
term commissions with an eye always on 
the job to which they will return in their 
own capital, have put paid to the Eurocrat 
ideal. 

At the same time, the authoriw of the 
commission itself has declined. When the 
three gipups. were '^eiged, its size was 
increased from nine ,to thirteen. This 
weakens "the cohesiph of the coihmissiop 
and strengthens the abiUty of govem- 
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ments to influence commissioners of their 
own nationality. But more important, 
acoordi^o to some people at Brussels, is 
the lack of a driving inner cabinet, of the 
Hallstdn, Marjolin, Manshoh type. Dr 
Mansholt is still there. And it is sigimcant 
that agriculture remains the area where 
the commission comes forward with really 
important proposals. But Dr Hallstein 
has been replaced by M. Jean Rey, a 
tough, patient Belgian lawyer, who has 
different views on the way to treat the 
general. 

In the short term this may have given 
the commission a quiet life. And M. Rey 
has stuck firm on some issues, of which 
the main is his approval of British entry. 
But the urgent vision of a new Europe 
has gone and with it much of the com¬ 
mission’s effectiveness as a pressure group, 
as opposed to an executive. In the middle 
ranks, for instance, there is a strong feel¬ 
ing that European solutions should 
continue to be worked out, even if there 
is no chance of applying them in the 
immediate future. The commission ought 
to know where it is going. Too often it 
does not. 

And this has become particularly 
important in view of the way the per¬ 
manent representatives of the six have 
increased in power. Theoretically they 
have no role to play in the poKcy making 
machinery. In practice they have 
increasingly become the council’s policy 
making secretariat. It is they, for instance, 
who are currently examining the question 
of trade arrangements with Britain. And 
in general they arc the moans whereby 
the council makes sure that proposals put 
before it by the commission have the 
right slant. There was an interesting 
battle recently, when it was suggested 
that the representatives sliould be housed 
in the new commission building. The sug¬ 
gestion, after a lengthy struggle, was 
rejected. ** How could we have those 
Frenchmen snooping around,” was hov^ 
one official put it. 

Some technological 
co-operation works 

Some of the biggest disappointments 
within the EEC have been the efforts at 
technical collaboration ; on exaniination 
most of them have fallen down either 
through bloody-mindedness,, or bad man¬ 
agement, or both. The failures have , been 
as marked where formal machinery for 
cofllaboraiion existed, like Euratom, as 
they have been where* the arrangements 
were largdy informal (witness joint 
attempts to build aircraft and space 
launcUng lockefts). Yet the incentives to 
coUabdrate were very sftrong : the need to 
find partners to carry costs were too heavy 
for any one country alone, and the 
ability to collect the critical mass of brain¬ 
power needed to an advanced project 
even bn to the' drawing board. 

Where internationa! coUaboiation has 
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The six &C6S of Rau Hoffinann 



Frau Hoffmann is a housewife, one of 18 million in 
Germany and it is the Frau Hoffmanns who decide 
whether yours—or somebody else’s—product gets onto 
the family table. As in other countries, personal tastes 
and habits vary from one region to another. In Germany 
there are six distinctive regions (Nielsen areas) and, to 
the marketing man, the differences between them are as 
important as the similarities. 


ITOR ZU—Germany’s largest circulating weekly 
magazine—itt the only family journal specifically 
designed to r&ch these markets separately or to¬ 
gether. Because it provides no less than seven 
editions, airresponding to the six Nielsen areas of 
Germany, plus a national edition. 

When you use HOR ZU nationally you reach 
nearly 14 million consumers including more women 
than any other journal. When you use it selectively 
you*rc still sure of making the maximum impact 
within the chosen regions. And now with the Federal 
Republic’s import incentives, the power of HOR ZU 
becomes more relevant than ever. 

If you are interested in advertising in Germany 
and are resident in the U.K., write for a free three 
months’ subscription and further details of 
HOR ZU, to: George Clare, Dept. F4I, The Axel 
Springer Publishing Group, 33 Holborn, London 
H.C.i, mentioning the name and address of your 
company and position held. 

If you are resident outside the U.K. you should 
write, with particulars, to International Division 
HOR ZU, Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse 6,2 Hamburg 36. 
Germany. 
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worked most painlessly, it has done so 
because the alternative has been chaos ; 
the International Telecommunications 
Union, for example, which has for more 
than a century allocated radio frequen¬ 
cies and whose word is* law. Air traffic 
control over Europe, particularly Nato*s 
military system, has been handed over to 
an industrial consortium of companies of 
various nationalities that are now design¬ 
ing and constructing ground stations— 
the Nato control system from a small office 
in the London suburbs—with the maxi¬ 
mum of efficiency and the minimum of 
government interference. At the other 
extreme, international collaboration some¬ 
times works because the project is too 
esoteric to attract public notice. For years, 
13 European countries have been collab¬ 
orating in a nuclear physics research 
institute outside Geneva, spending an 
annual £25 million or more on the most 
abstruse investigations. At an only slightly 
less rarefied level, ten countries have been 
operating a joint space research organisa¬ 
tion, responsible for building and 
arranging for the launching of satellite 
experiments for European university 
scientists. 

This organisation has had political 
troubles and survived them, notably when 
the managers dedded last year to cancel 
satellites in which they had no con¬ 
fidence—contrary to the views of some 
of the scientists. Both this oi^anisa- 
tion, and the physicists at Geneva, lay 
stres.s on efficient management of the 
hugely complex ventures they undertake 
—more, indeed, than they do on the 
urely scientific difficulties they have in 
uilding them. They tend to regard the 
scientist who cannot plan and control 
costs as a poor thing. This unexpected 
toughness may explain why the enormous 
research apparatus used by the fiuclear 
physicists has, mnendly speaking, been 
built on schedule and to estimate. The 
vastly complicated research satellite 
launched by the space organisation in 
December took six years to build, and, 
including devaluation, was only 14 per 
cent abwe estimate. This contrasts with 
the experience of joint aircraft and rocket 
projects, where falling behind schedule by 
several years, and exceeding first estimates 
several times, has become die norm. 


What went wrong 
at Euratom 

Atomic energy is one of those fields where 
Europe had most to gain from joint 
research, yet where co-operation is not just 
stationary, but going, into reverse. The 
budget of Euratom, now swallowed up in 
the community as a whole, has been 
almost halved to $48 million. And one half 
of that consists of projects that member 
countries may join or opt out of at will. 
The community has still not agreed on 
the next five-year programme; and its 
members are tending to become increas¬ 


ingly absorbed in their own national ones. 

The disarray on the research side is 
understandable ; nuclear power has passed 
out of the laboratoiy stage and there is 
little left for the scientists to do. They 
work on power from fusion, but this 
is still a theoretical abstraction that does 
not need many men. They can concen¬ 
trate on the next generation of reactors, 
the powerful f^t breeders, but how do 
you compete with the monster now under 
construction in Britain ? European work 
on this type is possibly a decade behind 
the British and the obvious short cut is 
to accept ffie British offer to share, buy 
or hire, British technology. So although 
three separate European projects are 
planned, in Italy, France and a joint 
Dutch-Germah-Belgian effort, there is not 
much steam behind any of them. 

Going by American experience, what 
Europe and Euratom should be doing is 
to rationalise the nuclear building business 
so that the dozen or so engineering groups 
now planning to share the 20 stations 
scheduled for building within the com¬ 
munity are reduced to something closer to 
the two major contractors who in the 
United States are going to build between 
them most of the 100 nuclear plants now 
on order. But if Britain cannot rationalise 
its nuclear building industry sensibly, there 
seems even less hope that Europe can. 

The one route to nudear co-operation 
still open seems to be in the supply and 
subsequent servicing of nuclear fuels. The 
teeth originally planned for Euratom were 
to have consisted of powers written into 
the Treaty of Rome to allocate all nuclear 
fuels. But when the organisation was set 
up, there was such a glut of nuclear fuels 
that the need to ration and allocate them 
never arose. Euratom lost from the outset 
its power to keep members in line. This 
has possibly been the main reason for its 
increasing helple^ess, and now the wheel 
is coming full circle. Nudear fuel is not 
scarce, but it docs need complex process¬ 
ing and Europe is once again feeling the 
need for some joint investment. 
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And the next step ? 

The survival of the EEC requires that it 
moves from a customs to an economic 
union. Is this acceptable ? To keep the six 
economies in harmony means much closer 
budgetary and monetary co-operation 
than they have observed so far. European 
companies must be built up to withstand 
the American challenge. And for ex¬ 
pensive and technologically advanced 
projects, where government investment 
and procurement is essential, governments 
must be prepared to sacrifice national 
short-term ^ins—and sovereignty. A 
common defence procurement, a shared 
nuclear and computer industry, all these 
pre-suppose a common European defence 
jxiliey, which in turn presupposes a 
common European foreign policy and 
therefore, eventually, a federal political 
institution. The plan of the Belgian 
foreign minister, M. Pierre Harmel, that 
sparked the general’s wrath—namely to 
discuss with Britain in the Western 
European Union the key topics like 
foreign and defetvee policy and technical 
co-operation that were left out of the 
Rome treaty—leads inexorably in that 
direction. And so, in a less direct way, 
does Mr Denis Healey’s idea of a 
European defence policy. 

Thus the general was acting rationally 
enough when he stamped on these 
suggestions. They did much more than 
provide the back door for Britain’s entry 
into the community. They also added 
momentum to the breakdown of VEurope 
des patries. But what are the alterna¬ 
tives ? There is no reason to suppose that 
the community will break up under the 
existing stalemate —for some time to come 
at any rate. The commission can stagger 
on administering the existing regulations 
and producing worthy but unread reports 
Companies will gradually get round to 
thinking of Europe as a single market, 
in the way that so many American 
companies already do. Collaboration on 
expensive technological projects may 
sometimes work. And there may be a 
growing insistence in Britain to stay clear 
of it all and become instead the lai^est 
state in the United States. 

The good European is presented with 
an almost impossiTile dilemma. The 
general lives on, and even when he is 
gone his thinking may still have a power¬ 
ful influence. On the other hand, by the 
end of the next decade, American industry 
will, at the current rate of progress, have 
a dominating grip which Will be near 
impossible to shak^ off. The commission 
has the vehicle of medium-term planning, 
which, given enough publicity, could be 
used to considerable effect. Already, in 
the second medium-term plan published 
last year, it has beg^n to describe the kind 
of industrial rationalisation which is 
urgently .needed. Exercises of this kind 
should be used as a bai/is for creating a 
new, Monnet-like vision of Europe. Even 
politicians, sometimes take the right 
decisions. 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 



The/n aft in thw City^ut how do you moosuro what thoy do ? 


Pricing those white collars 


It is now fairiy certain that the Prices and 
Incomes Board will tell the clearing banks 
that they may not pay more than the 3^ 
per cent norm to their clerical staffs in 
place of the 11 per cent for women and 7 
per cent for men agreed with their unions. 
This will bring yelps of anguish from the 
bank staffs, ai^ some memben of Parlia¬ 
ment, who had wind of the decision, have 
already begun to take the line that as this 
was the first time there had been a nego¬ 
tiated settlement in banking, the PIB 
should have let the deal go tihrough. But 
the real issue is how, if at all, you measure 
the productivity of white-collar workers to 
show whether ^nk clerks can do an extra 
7 per cent’s work. 

By midsummer, the PIB should have 
completed its latest general inquiry into 
prodirdiyity with particular reference to 
office staff. But the udiite-collar unions 
must get into their 'heads just what 
is required to vindicate a “ pi^uctivity- 
based ” pay rise for a man behind a desk. 
The trouble in discussing office produc¬ 
tivity is that thm is no homogeneous 
unit of output to use. This need not neces¬ 


sarily rule out ” productivity-^type ” 
bargaining, if both sides will a^ree that 
productivity has risen when either the 
volume of work carried out increases, or 
the running cost of achieving a given 
amount of work decreases. What this boils 
down to is producing evidence that 
management is taking measures to im¬ 
prove the efficiency of its labour force and 
that staff are co-operating. Improvements 
rising out of capital investment, compu¬ 
ters, and office machines, must, of course, 
be separated out from ffie calculation. 

Ideally, the way to do these measure¬ 
ments is through standard job-evaluation 
techniques (this happens also tO be the 
way to improve efficiency). It does not 
necessarily mean the use of the stop-iyatdh, 
bu»t it does require co-operation between 
management and staff and it does ca^ 
the implication that much of. the exiting 
pay structures of of$ce ftaff ptobably 
be scrapped—for exanipk> those jue 
based on age. 

How much longer will the PIti be able 
to stand on the prindide than wage rises 
above the norm must be accompanied by 


a producitivity deal ? If the deab are 
genuine, they must tend to become self- 
liquideting over a period of time, wh^ 
iidustry is so efficiency-minded that it has 
no more slac^ to take up. The danger is 
that by then management and unions will 
connive to run down efficiency bdore the 
next round of wage negotiations in order 
to have something to bargain about when 
they meet across the table. The import¬ 
ance of what the PIB is trying to do with 
office staff is that, if it success, the PIB 
may have evolved a job-measurement sys¬ 
tem which it may then able to use as 
a substitute for the phoney productivity 
bargain. 

Orthodox manufacturing industries, 
particularly the low-manpower chemical 
plants, are already devising near-spurious 
pfbductivity-pay pacts. It would be a 
considerable help if the PIB's bank probe 
results in a formula which could be re¬ 
ferred to manufacturing industry. 

Only some such formula can stop the 
whole process begun by the now-famous 
Fawley agreement running out of steam 
--or, of course, one could simply shed 
manpower. But it is unlikely that cither 
side in the banks* pay discussions have 
thought much about. cutting their field 
of operations through cutting down on 
numbers. 

Monopolies Commission 

Plugging the 

loopholes of RPM 

« 

Since the death of resale price maintain^ 
ance .four years ago, manufacturen have 
shown great ingenuity in devising /other 
ways of influencing prices. The Mon¬ 
opolies Commission repoit* on recom¬ 
mended resale prices investigates the most 
popular substitute for RPM. For a wide 
range of goods it is still the rule for manu¬ 
facturers to recommend the retail priced 
akhough the retailer is under no obliga¬ 
tion to take any notice of it. And die 
practice is growing ; the Trades Descrip¬ 
tions Act prompted some manufac¬ 
turers to reintroduce the ^item if only 
to protect retailers from being prosecuted 
for false price reductions. 

The commisrion, lensibily, comes do%vn 
against an outright ban on the practice. 
It leconunends that the Government 
should have the power to prohibit the 
recommendation of resale prices in 
specific cases, where an investigation 

*Monepdliei CommiMioa report bn Recom- 
mendM Resale Prices, HMSO^ 61 6d. 
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proves that they are against the public 
interest. The pros and cons of the practice 
can be pretty evenly balanced. I^me of 
the manufacturers* arguments—^the need 
to maintain distributors* margins and to 
enable retailers to give a proper service— 
are the same as were put forward in 
defence of RPM and carried little weight 
with the Monopolies Commission. But 
manufacturers also claim that the system 
helps small retailers, like ironmongers, 
who have to price a va.st range of cheap 
goods. Recommended prices also play a 
part in marketing campaigns, particularly 
when launching a new product. Some 
manufacturers found that when a price 
was not recommended, retailers charged 
too uiuch and effectively ruined the 
campaign. And, it is argued, consumers 
find recommended prices a helpful yard¬ 
stick—although when these are way above 
the prices actually charged anywhere they 
may be misleading. 

The commission concludes that the 
effects of recommended prices on price 
levels and the relevance of the arguments 
in favour of them vary enormously. In 
.some cases, particularly where there is a 
monopoly supplier, or where outlets are 
restricted, the general level of prices is 
likely to l>c higher with recommended 
prices. There are other, rarer, circum¬ 
stances where they keep the price down. 

Although the Government has agreed 
in principle to the commission’s recom¬ 
mendations, legislation is unlikely in the 
present session. The Board of I’rade will 
pixjhably w'ait until it receives the com¬ 
mission’s report on the allied and far more 
important subject of refusing to supply a 
retailer you do not like. This is not 
expected before the end of the year. 

And estate agents 

Estate agents have been examined and 
found wanting by the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission’s first full look at a service 
industry. The commission concludes* that 
there is a monopoly in the handling of 
unfurnished accommodation and that the 
method of charging standard fees should 
go. But having made its moral point, the 
commission gets rather mealy mouthed 
about the alternatives. 

Agents’ associations recommend fixed 
ad valorem fees .scales (usually 5 per 
cent of the first £500, tapering off to 
2^ per cent of the next £4,500 and per 
cent on the rest) on a no sale—no fee 
basis ; and significantly the monopoly 
hunters do not suggest there is anytliing 
basically wrong with this system. No do 
they consider profits are excessive : there 
are wide fluctuations, but on average they 
work out at under £3,000 a year per 
principal. If it were otherwise, the market 
would presumably get flooded with new 
entrants, as there are still no formal 
entry qualifications. (In fact nobody 
seems to know just how many estate 
agents there are—estimates of the total 
vary between the Monopoly Commission’s 
7,000, based on a commercial mailing 

•“ Estate Agentr”*ffM 5 o! 7 w 6d^ ’ ~ 


list, and the estate agents* associations 
]o,ooo-pluf,) 

As for the recommended standard 
charge system, the commission hazards a 
guess that even if it were officially 
alK>lished, most agent.H would still continue 
to use it—but then goes on to insist that 
it must go in the interest of more price 
competition, more consumer choice, and 
more room for imaginative innovation. 
Somehow it doesn’t sound totally 
convinced. 

Thm is^^i of course, a case for modify¬ 
ing the existing scales. A routine three- 
up-twD«down house in the suburbs is 
easier to sell than a Victorian mansion 
in the middle ot nowhere, and unless 
one wants to extend the element of cross¬ 
subsidisation contained in the no sale— 
rio fee principle to such cases, it seems 
only fair that different fees should be 
charged. 

Then there is the question of sole or 
multiple agents. In the North, where sole 
agency is the rule, the no-sale ratio 
among all houses handled by an estate 
a^nt is only 25 per cent; in London, 
where most houses are farmed out to 
several agents at once, it is over 80 per 
cent. So it would seem sensible for agents 
to cut their fee in- return for sole agency. 

The estate agents’ associations are 
predictably exercised over the report. 
They argue that although house prices 
have been rising annually by 8 per cent 
(and fees with them) their labour costs, 
topped up with SET, have gone up even 
faster, and the standard charges have in 
fact held back an overdue rise in fees. 
They are probably clamouring in vain. 
Mr Crosland has already told Parliament 
that he accepts the commission’s recom¬ 
mendations in principle, and talks with 
the trade about putting them into practice 
should be concluded within a month or 
.so. He might just remember that the 
other developed countries the commission 
looked at for comparison all operate with 
standard rates for estate agents’ services, 
and that the British scales compare rather 
well: on the sale of a £5,000 house, 
agents’ commissions in most countries 
range between £150 and £250, as against 
£137 10s in Britain. 

Fuel cells 


By air or sea 


The praise for Mr Francis Bacon from 
the Americans associated with the aero¬ 
space programme has been fullsome and 
clearly genuine. One has even gone on 
record as saying that without Bacon’s 
work on fuel cells, the Apollo pro¬ 
gramme might never have got under way 
—at best it would have been severely 
delated. But .there is a world of difference 
between winning the plaudits of the para¬ 
military aero-space greup and persuading 
industry that the general concept is of 
any commercial significance in the' short 
or medium term. In putting three of the 
Bacon-type cells in the Apollo 8 for 



Nava fuel, will travel 


power supplies, the Americans were not 
governed—K>r apparently even influenced 
—by considerations of cost. On the other 
hand Leesona Corporation, the present 
licensee of the system, is confident 
enough to be spending heavily on research 
aimed at reducing the need for using 
precious metals as catalysts with anything 
other than pure hydrogen. 

So too is Energy Conversion, the com¬ 
pany that is currently developing fuel 
cells in Britain under Mr Bacon’s 
guidance. Supported by the National 
Research and Development Council, 
which normally has a good eye for a fat 
profit, and British Ropes, British Petro¬ 
leum, and Guest, Keen, ECL is almost 
half way through a development pro¬ 
gramme that could well be crucial. 
NRDC put up further funds for this 
and would not appear to have jibbed 
at any time in the past 14 years at 
financing further development. However, 
it is unlikely to go on indefinitely support¬ 
ing the scheme, no matter how scientifi¬ 
cally advanced and desirable it is, unless 
there is some sign that ECL is coming 
close to a commercial model. Fortunately 
there appears to be something in the 
wind. The company is tight-lipped at 
the moment, pending final negotiations 
but it is thought that a European country 
—which can only be France—^is attracted 
to the idea of a fuel cell installation for 
its underwater house. The fuel cell’s 
significance for underwater projects is 
that it can dispense with the present 
umbilical cord ^at restricts the under¬ 
water programme and is holding up 
advances in oceanography. This is cheer¬ 
ing as a next step, but oceai^raphy is 
almost as peripheral to industrial applica¬ 
tion as space travel. As a scientific 
achieveipent the fuel cell is accepted, but 
as yet no feasible variation has appeared 
for commercial use. Fuel cells can power 
virtually any vehicle—but the cost is far 
above competing power sources and it is 
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cost rattier than power/weight ratio that 
will deternune their future. 

Pumps 

Eyding America 

4An agreement announced between the 
Weir Group and the American engineer¬ 
ing combine. StUdebaker-Worthington is 
possibly ohe of the most interesting: results 
of industry restructuring since the tndus^ 
trial Keorganisation Coiporation began in 
Decemt^ 1966. The companies have 
agreed tol set up a joint 50-50 owned mar¬ 
keting pompany to promote the sales of 
W)ett and Studebaker-Worthington pumps 
oh . an international basis. And the 
American company will now re-bid for 
Worthington-Simpson. Behind the 
announcement however lies a maze of 
conflicting interests which, in the IRG's 
last annual report led to the claim that 
the punip industry is an outstanding 
example of a sector where the need for 
rationalisation is generally accepted, but 
none of the leading companies have yet 
hcen able to move from talk to action. 
Since that report last May, and after a 
bitter struggle with Mather and Platt, Weir 
acquired Harland Engineering, its major 
competitor;for power station pumps. Weir 
also, had its. eye on Worthingtbn-aimpson, 
the leading manufacturer of standard 
pi^pis in the country. With Worthington- 
Simpson, it would have had a very full 
range ; not perhaps as broad as Cieritiany's 
Kletn; Schanzlin, and Becker (which with 
sales 0f 1^40 million is the biggest pump 
manufacturer in the world), but certainly 


Worth a sig|^cant £20 million a year, or 
just under;^ third of the industry in 
Britain. M^l^hfle in the United States, 
$tudebaker!'||!^ beginning to accelerate its 
rationalisatm prograniine for its recently 
acquired Wfi^ington Corporation, prob¬ 
ably the iApbding pump maker in the 
United Sta^. .Part of this scheme en¬ 
tailed the Iwing together of the com¬ 
pany’s . DBuropean interests, and 
Worthingtph-Simpson, in which the 
American Ojmpnny had a 10 per cent 
stake and whose pumps were made to a 
basic Worthingtbn design, was the lynch- 
pin of these plans. While Weir was still 
battling for control of Harland, the 
American group put in a bid for Worth- 
ington-Simpson; Fortunately for Weir, its 
struggle for Hariand succeeded in time for 
it to counter bid, and Studebaker-Worth¬ 
ington, whose new president, Mr Deraid 
H. RuCtenberg, is not fond of public con¬ 
troversy, suggest^ that the two companies 
get together for talks, with the IRC as 
arbiter if no agmement could be reached. 

In retrospect, Weir’s bid looks like a 
dropped handkerchief to the Americans. 
With Harland to digest, the Weir manage¬ 
ment would have been spreading itself 
thinly if it took on Worthington-Simpson 
as well. Another problem could also have 
been whether the group could really afford 
to issue another £11 million shares after 
the expensive struggle for Harland. An 
arrangement with the Americans was 
preferable, especially if it allows entry to 
the protectionist American market. 

,.The claim is that the company would 
be genuinely international, but the sheer 
difficulty of breaking through the close 
links between major pump users and Ger- 


KEV INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


ENGINEEfllNG ORDERS 
The rififig trend in orders end deliveries 
continued in December. In 1068, export 
orders 13 per cent up on 1967—and export 
deliveries—^9 per cent up—were at their 
highest level ever. 
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many’s KSB and into the European 
market, suggest^, that the main growth 
market must be the United States, and 
then under Weir’s design leadership, since 
some of its designs are well ahead of any¬ 
thing the Americans build. 

Containers 

In the dock 


A good deal of heat has quite rightly 
been generated over the historic maiden 
voyage of Encounter Bay, The ship was 
due to sail this week from Tilbury to open 
the service from Europe to Australia of 
Overseas Containers, one of the two 
British container consortia. Because of 
union niilitancy the ship is instead sailing 
from Rotterdam. On the success of this and 
similar vessels rests not only the future of 
British shipping but also the livelihood 
of the dockers. 

The case against the dockers is not clear 
cut. I'rue, they are split among tlieinselves. 
The men who were to have loaded the 
Encounter Bay were indeed keen enough 
to do so, an understandable desire at £50 
a iweek. The dispute goes far wider, 
though, raising the whole question of 
what work there will be for the docker 
in the container age. 'Hie point of con¬ 
tainers is that they save labour. The revo¬ 
lution is fine for those who will get the 
advantage of productivity deals, but will 
require many thousand fewer dockers 
than in the past. What the leaders of the 
Transport and Genenil Workers’ Union 
are worried about is the severance pay and 
jjcnsions provisions of the men who will 
not be needed. The Government was 
warned of the problem years ago. The 
employers have failed to reach agreement 
on how to pay for tlie redundancies. And 
Encounter Bay has been chosen as the 
stick to beat the employers with in this 
wider quarrel. 

'Hie employers say that union fears 
are exaggerated. They point out that the 
labour force in the docks has fallen from 
80,000 to 54,000 since 1955 say 

that the Port of London Authority only 
recently carried out a painless reduction 
in its labour force from 4,600 to 3,500, 
with up to £1,800 being paid out to men 
made redundant. They ar^e that full 
employment in the docks looks guaranteed 
for the next year or two. 

All the sanic, the dockers are worried. 
They have recently seen many of their 
mates along the lliames left on the beach 
w'ithout a penny, after their employers 
packed up overnight. I'hey have also 
witnessed the way many firms have moved 
outside the dock limits in order to use 
non-dock labour. Admittedly, these actions 
are the result of long bitterness between 
employers and unions, for which the 
unions are largdy to blame. And proper 
severance proposals might put many small 
employers but of business. Admittedly, 
with nationalisation hangii^, over their 
heads, the employers have littje incentive 
to buy the men out. 
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When they heard about 
8 per cent 


Not too surprisingly, the London stock 
jnarket seemed quite unprepared for the 
rise in Bank rate. The initial effect was 
just a lull, while the truth sank in. Then 
jobbers reached for their red pencils. Gilt- 
edged, naturally, came down smartly. 
I'hey were already weak in the morning, 
but the news sent them to new lows yet 
again. On the equity front, banks and 
gold mines gained but other shares took 
it badly. But a 6.9% loss in the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index at noon 
was mainly the result of marking down 
rather than selling and by mid-aftemoon 
the index was 466.5. But this still means 
the 8.8-points rally at the beginning of 
the week has been more than wiped out. 

Such rapid liquidation of a rally gene¬ 
rally suggests there are greater depths to 
be pluml>ed before long. In this case there 
are especially potent factors, and market 
interest would have had to be strong in¬ 
deed to withstand the downward pressure. 
Even before the Bank rate rise, there 
were several bearish influences. The labour 
trouble at Ford was adding its weight to 
apprehensions about the budget, and on 
Wednesday sentiment had been shaken by 
the death of the Israeli prime minister. 
Oils naturally took this particularly badly, 
but even tlie Financial Times index, 
which is composed solely of industrials, 
fell 5.2 points on the day. Clearly the 


market was in no mood to look on the 
bright side of anything. 

Perhaps more disturbing than the 
gloomy reaction to bad news is the re¬ 
fusal to take notice of good news, either 
corporate or economic. It is hard to 
imagine anything happening before the 
budget to shake market out of such a 
frame of mind. What will happen after 
the budget depends, of course, on where 
the Chancellor brings his axe down. The 
price-earnings ratio on the Financial 
Times index is down to 19, under the 
combined influence of higher reported 
earnings and falling prices. But if corpora¬ 
tion tax were raised by 2^ points, it 
would be up to 20 again at present prices. 

It is understandable that the market 
should be sceptical about economic im¬ 
provement after so many false dawns, but 
odd that it should start being preoccupied 
with the gloon^y side of the immediate 
scene. What has become of that six- 
months-Iong nose ? It has been optimistic 
enough for a couple of years with much 
less cause. It looks in fact as if prices 
will carry on down a bit farther yet, but 
shares bought in the next few months, 
whether on the way down or on the way 
up, should be rewarding. The Economist 
sees no reason to forsake its maxim of 
recent weeks—buy below 475. 

But that still leaves the question of 



what to buy. I'he recent shake-out has 
brought some blue*chip shares well down 
below their peaks. 

Alfred Herbert and Hawker, Siddeley 
are Lx>th just over 20% below their 
1968-69 peaks, in spite of the rising trend 
in industrial investment. Herbert in par¬ 
ticular should be in the forefront with 
rising machine tool orders. And with an 
improving climate in the synthetic fibres 
industry, there seems no good reason why 
Courtaulds should be more than 20% 
below its peak. This company's shares 
are now (below 17 times earnings, and 
that it is restrained from running wild in 
the takeover field should* not necessarily 
make shareholders unhappy. 

Imperial Chemical Industries is now 
down over 15% from the year's peak, 
reached a little ahead of the results, 
which turned out to be perfectly respect¬ 
able. Here again the shares can be bought 
for less than 17 times earnings. And 
General Electric and English Electric 
shares arc down by more than a quarter 
from their peak, with no evidence that 
the business tide has in any way turned 
against the company, while Dunlop, 
havipg fallen over 20%, are at least down 
below 20 times earning^. The effects of 
the new regulations on tyres had been 
overdone in the share price, but are now 
only reasonably discounted. 

Enter the new 
police chiefs 


Having failed to find the paragon he 
wanted to head the restnicted takeover 
panel, the Governor of the Bank of 
England has setided for two good men 
instead of one great. Lord Shaweross has 
agreed to become part-time chairman and 
Mr Ian Fraser has been rdeased by S. G. 
Waibuig to become director-j^neral. 
Fortified by a closer association with the 
Stock Exchange and the fulLtime services 
of Mr Wilfred Wareham, die experienced 
seneschal of the Stodt Exchange’s quota¬ 
tions committee, this team clearly heralds 
a harder and more professlkmal interpreta¬ 
tion of the takeover code. Only time 
however will teH how effective they will 
be in keeping down the number of 
breaches of the code. 

Mr Ian Fraser is perhaps better known 
in the fields of new issues and inter¬ 
national banking, but he can be tough 
and he knows the inner workings of the 
City. In Lord Shaweross the Governor 
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Frmr and chairman Shaweroaa: watching 
briefs 


has provided a chairman “of standing" 
with a vast store of legal knowledge. 
Clearly the present set-up will be more 
effective than the last, but there are 
grave doubts—^particularly in the City— 
that it will be effective in absolute terms 
in preventing upsets like the Gallaher/ 
American Tobacco or News of the World 
affairs. There is still no agreement on 
the sanctions that will be levelled against 
those who transgress the code. Nor is 
anyone as yet admitting to be the instru¬ 
ment through Which sanctions will be 
administered. The Stock Exchange 
Council fears it is to be conveniently 
singled out as the hatchet man for the 
City. The influential Issuing Houses 
Committee sighs with relief that its con¬ 
stitution is not suited to sanctions and 
Mr Fraser has been at pains to point 
out that ultimate authority rests with 
the Governor and not with the panel. 
The whole system still retains the basic 
flaw that it is neither fish nor fowl. 

Those Who support most fervently the 
idea of a self-administered City are work¬ 
ing now on finding sanctions that are 
suitable and workable ; an appeals pro¬ 
cedure is being considered and the Bank 
and the Board of Trade have both made 
their interests known. It is all laudable 
but unfortunately probably doomed to 
failure. The more rigid the system has 
become the more people have become 
disaffected from the idea of voluntary 
control. The tide of opinion in the City 
is moving steadily towards recognising that 
a statute-based form of Government con¬ 
trol is the only alternative to a purely 
voluntary system. 

But jobbing backwards brings no real 
rewards. There is only one real justifica¬ 
tion for tightening up and continuing the 
present system; that is the shortage of 
parliamentary time. If the novelty of 
Lord Shaweross and Mr Fraser prevents 
any major public outcry in the next year 
it will lx enough. By that time the Board 
of Trade could have got round to clarify¬ 
ing the needs of the City and begun to 
draw up a Bill that woukl make it clear 
once and for all what is allowed and 
what is not allowed in takeovers. /And 
those who take part in takeovers and 
mergers would know without any mis¬ 
understanding the penalties that would 
fall with the full force of law on the 
law-breaker. 


New teacher wants 
no puts 

New York 

In the light of President Nixon's campaign 
attack on the “ heavy-handed " regulation 
of the securities industry, many observers 
had expected him to replace Mr Manuel 
Cohen, ,the acjivi^t ^airma,n, pf the 
Securities and Exchange Cdmrnission who, 
before he resigned last week, had taken 
the SEC into many new regulatory area.s; 
with someone more respectful towards 
Wall Street. They got a surprise. Mr 
Nixon replaced him with someone who 
thinks the SEC under Mr Cohen was 
quite heavy-handed enough in dealing 
with some of the Street’s biggest names. 

The new man is Mr Hamer Budge, a 
former judge and Republican congress¬ 
man who has been on the SEC since 1964. 
In Congress, he had a reputation as a 
conservative. But on the SEC, his main 
criticism of the Cohen leadership was that 
it had not, in his view, punished some 
major brokerage houses severely enougli 
for various transgressions. In the past 
year the SEC, in fact, has taken disci¬ 
plinary action against 22 New York 
stock exchange member brokerage Arms, 
on charges ranging from trading on 
confidential corporate information to 
unauthorised trading by salesmen in 
customers’ accounts. In nearly every case 
it has added an allegation that top execu¬ 
tives of the firms failed to supervise the 
doings of underlings closely enough. 
Penalties levied against such big name.s 
as Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, Blyth and Co. and Lehman Bros 
have ranged from censure to suspension 
of individual executives and of whole 
departments of the firms from doing 
business for varied periods of time. Mr 
Budge, however, did not consider this 
enough. He pointed out sharply that the 
SEC had penalised some smaller brokerage 
houses more severely for the same sort of 
transgressions, and argued that penalties 
meted out to the big houses should have 
been equally stem. 

It is possible that Mr Budge will be 
somewhat less inclined than Mr Cohen was 
to question the level of the charges on 
sales of mutual founds and stock exchange 
commissions—he' has the coiffiervative’S' 
dislike of Federal regulation of prices. 
Some brokers also ht>|^ he w^ld make 
fewer headlines with public criticisms of 
theni than had Mr Cohen, whom they 
considered unpleasantly flamboyant. Mr 
Budge promptly jolted' them on that 
score. In his first public appearance, 
before a congressional committee, he 
made large headlines with a criticism of 
the ihdustry’s paperwork mess as severe 
as any Mr Cohen might have delivered. 
Mr Budge assailed the industry for not 
having spent enough to automate its 
record-keeping before the current deluge 
of stock trading began, and hinted 
strongly that the SEC might take stiffer 


disciplinary action - against brokers who 
let their.r^i^ ^ ji^,.a-iiie$s. 

He alto warn^ 'ihvcstojrt’ ttiat 'many 
conglomerates are. engaging .in risky 
financing (mostly by issuing, to pay for 
takeovers, masses of convertible bonds, 
convertible preferred stock, warrants and 
what-not) and that the high earnings 
per share of common stock they often 
report may be misleading in view of all 
the other securities outstanding with a 
potential claim on earningt. This.strongly 
implied a continuation of the campaign 
to v get congldmerates to make their 
financial reports more complete that Mr 
Cohen began but did not get very far 
with. 

Conglomerates got another disappoint¬ 
ment last week, though not from the 
SEC. The New York stock exchange 
decided, for now at least, not to challenge 
the changes in voting rules many com¬ 
panies have been making to thwart take¬ 
overs by conglomerates. One popular 
change is to require approval of holders 
of 80%' of a company’s voting stock, 
rather than of one share more than 50%, 
to approve a merger with a company 
that owns more than 10% of the take¬ 
over target’s shares. The exchange's 
governors will write letters to listed com¬ 
panies questioning whether such changes 
do not discriminate against some share¬ 
holders merely because they own large 
blocks of stock. But the governors tabled 
a proposal to challenge the changes for¬ 
mally, under pressure from firms that do 
not want to be swallowed by conglome¬ 
rates. 


Shel l Co rn ucopia 

In its present mood, the stock market gave 
the accolade to “ Shell *’ transport and 
Trading, by marking the shares up nearly 
2s to 90s on the resuRs for 1968, after 
their fall in company with the rest of the 
oils on the Arab-Israeli troubles. The net 
income of the Royal Dutch Shell group 
is up on the year from £266 mn to 
£360.5 mn. Naturafly this is affected by 
devaluation, but in dollar terms the 
improvement was a healthy 18.3%. 
This IS extremely satisfactory. In the first 
half-year, the gain was 18.7%. After nine 
months, this )uul slipped to 18.2%. Now 
it is clear that the less bright third quarter 
was exceptional and the fourth was back 
in form agaitii 

The gearing inherent in the oil business 
is even mor^ M^arent this year than last. 
An increase of 26% in sales, in sterling 
terms, led t6 6ne./Q| in net income, 
again In sterling. I^r dofi there seem to 
have been a return to the old situation in 
•which Shdll Oil, the American subsidiary, 
led the way. Tliat company’s net was up 
by 10%, and SheU. Canada’s was up by 
9%. In«the long run ther^js little doubt 
that the North American f^rket is the 
best for an oil company, biH ,tlhiO flgures 
reveal a gratifying improvemefit'* iii the 
European market, especially as the year’s 
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This week's companies 

Percentage change 

-10 and under -10 to 0 0 to 10 +10 to +25 +25 and over 


Sales 

Pre-tax 

profits 

Earnings 
per share 

Price 

Change 
on week 

J. Bibby 




32/- 

-5/6 

Hoover 




43A 

-2/6 

Jeyes Group 


^ ' 


25/3 

-\n\ 

Marchwiel 

Holdings 




42/- 

-4/3 

Norcros 




23/6 

-3d 

Shell' Transport 
& Trading 




90/- 

-2/- 

Unilever 




59/- 

-4/3 


operations were affected by the closure of 
the Suez ('anal and the interruption to 
supplies from Nigeria. Margins have on 
the other hand lieen boosted by the reduc¬ 
tion in operation costs through larger scale 
of operations, including sea transport. 'I'liis 
factor should continue to work in the 
group’s favour, as more supertankers come 
into use. By 1970, 30 vessels of 200,000 
tons each should be in service. 

Unilever 


On the greasy pole 


L(K>ked at simply as a year’s results, the 
figures from Un'ilever are nothing to 
complain about—up from £142010 to 
£1701110. But the.se bare figures mask a 
thoroughly disappf^inting trend. Up to 
the June quarter, Unilever .seemed to be 
making excellent progress, especially in 
margins, whicli had always been difficult 
to get up, with the group’s strong 
interests in the notoriously low-profit oils 
and fats and highly competitive deter¬ 
gents. Since then, as the table shows, 



profits and margins have tailed off. Com¬ 
paring each quarter with the similar one 
of the previous year suggests that the 
decline may have set in even earlier. The 
rises for the four quarters of 1968 on 1987 
were 46%, 24%, 20% and a fall of 
;^% respectively. 

rhe British end of the group, Unilever 
Limited, has not nearly stopped growing. 
Its profits before tax were up 17% from 
the third to the fourth quarter, but 
Unilever NV, the Dutch end, suffered a 
fall between the two quarters from £25.9 
mn to £22.1 mn. NV*s margins are still 
better than Limited's, but not much, and 
lx>th are distinctly tight, with Limited’s 
only just over 6%. Much of this pressure 
on profits seems to have come from the 
need to race the opposition in the intro¬ 
duction of enzyme detergents. Manu¬ 
facturers must often wish they could all 
stop research and development. Con¬ 
sumers were, after all, quite sati.sfied with 
the ordinary detergents before they 
heard of " enzymatic ” ones. Margins 
were also hit in the animal feeds division, 
Unilever having led the manufacturers 
into effective price cutting. 

In a few months, the price freeze will 
come off detergents. Whether a competi¬ 
tive freeze will take the place of the 
statutory one remains to be seen, but it 
seems probable that margins will benefit 
to some extent. At 58$ qd, Limited’s 
shares are selling for 14 times earnings, 
reflecting the disappointment. If the deal 
with Allied Breweries is .successful, diversi¬ 
fication into another slow-growth area is 
.still not likely to impress the market much. 


Quarter ended 

March 1967 
June 1967 
September 1967 
December 1967 
March 1968 
June 1968 
September 1968 
December 1968 


Combined 


pre-tax 

Margin on 

profite 

sales 

£mn 

% 

28.8 

5.9 

39.4 

7.7 

33.7 

6.9 

40.1 

7.5 

42.0 

7.6 

48.8 

8.4 

4a3 

7.1 

38.9 

8.6 


Feedingstuffs 

Rewards of science 


J. Bibby, the animal feeds company, did 
not quite reach its profits forecast of 
£1.85 mn. The shortfall was only 
£40,000, but the forecast itself was 
already a downward revision of an 
earlier one, and the market, which had 
been bullish, marked the shares down 
shaqdy. They are now 32s, against 
385 just before the announcement. The 
group would have managed the fore¬ 
cast figure, but for redundancy payments 
incurred in rationalising the .sales staff 
of Princes Foods, taken over during the 
year. But this would still have meant 
the .second half of the year must have 
been hard, for at half-time the group had 
made £1.19 mn before tax. The culprit 
wa.s the poultry and egg production 
division, whose profits fell by £300,000. 
Fhis is a reflection of the stage at which 
the chicken cycle stands, but also stems 
from earlier errors, when the firm was 
killing birds at the wrong weight. It is 
putting this right, but it takes time to 
replenish the stock. The directors think 
the poultry side should be back on its 
feet by the end of this year, which means 
it will be next year before profits in this 
section are back where they started. 

.Another disappointment in the second 
half-year was the important animals feeds 
division. This was ahead of the company’s 
budget up to the half-way mark, but 
competition has since been tough. In the 
autumn, Unilever, the market leader, 
declined to make the seasonal upward 
adjustment in prices, with unfortunate 
consequences for the rest of the manu¬ 
facturers. Unilever itself apparently felt 
the pinch too. Then at the end of the 
year came a period of unseasonally mild 
weather, which adversely affect^ the 
feedingstuffs manufacturers, since stock- 
raisers were able to leave their beasts 
out on grass more than usual. Considering 
the scope for improvement, the p/e ratio 
of 14.1 looks low. I'hc feedingstuffs market 
has for .some years been sticky, plagued 
by the rising cost of raw materials. But 
one company that has found a way 
around the problem is Colborn Group, 
whose shares were offered for sale this 
week. Colborn is a science-based business, 
with two main divisions, Colborn Vita- 
feeds and Kingsford. The latter, a pro¬ 
ducer of complete compound foods for 
poultry, pigs and cattle, is the older 
concern, and actually lent Colborn money 
to get it started in business ten years 
ago. But Colborn advanced so rapidly 
that it took over Kingsford in 1964. 

Colborn Vitafeeds is a product of the 
broiler age. It makes vitamins, trace 
minerals, drugs and other ** micro¬ 
nutrients ” that must be fed to stock kept 
under broiler conditions to keep them fit, 
and sells these in the form of a supple¬ 
ment to be added at up to i % to 
feedingstuffs. Its products now go into 
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about 10% of the country’s feedingstuff 
production. With this concentration on 
feeds for indoor livestock, this division 
is almost proof against the weather. It 
accounts for mn of the £3.5 mn 
annual sales of the group, but over half 
the profits. The Kingsford division sells 
£2 mn of compound foodstuffs, many of 
which incorporate the “ Vitafeeds,” and 
£3 (K),ooo of poultry and eggs. 

Profits over tht ten years of 
Colborn's existence have risen fairly 
steadily to £164,000 in the year to last 
September, and £195,000 is foreseen for 
the current year, without allowing for 
any improvement in chicken prices. This 
is conservative. On the basis of the fore¬ 
cast, the offer price of 19s 3d is 13 times 
earnings, but tfie issue was heavily over¬ 
subscribe with strong trade support, and 
provided the whole market does not 
weaken too much, a premium of 2s may 
be seen. 

Unit trusts 


It's in the cards 


In the monthly comparison by the 
magazine Unitholder, with income 
reinvested as u.sual, only three of the top 
20 performers were in the top 20 for 
the year 1968. These are Oceanic Growth, 
the 1968 winner. Allied Capital and 
Shield. One, Capital Expansion, actually 
made it from the bottom ten for the year. 
But Investment Trust Unhs, one of the 
most consistently good performers of all 
but affected recently by the fall in Wall 
Street, is for once right down among the 
lx)ttom ten, with a 1.6% rise. 

January was a good month for the unit 
trust industry. The Financial Times 
—Actuaries all-share index rose 4.2% 
on the month and The Economist unit 
trust index rose just in line with it. But 
it was a month for the specialists. Hire 
purchase and life assurance came to life 
during the month, and rubbers, with the 
commodity price going their way, did 
exceptionally well, to the benefit of trusts 
which had boosted their income by 
investing in this sector. Some mining 
shares also did well. Not that the top list 
is entirely composed of trusts strong 
in the lucky sectors. Capital Expansion, 
Oceanic Growth, Allied Coital, Surinvest 
Pcrforniance and M&G Compound 
Growth are all present, and all deter¬ 
mined capital growth merchants, with no 
bias. 

'I’he 1969 “ Unit Trust Year Book is 
much more of a complete handbook ; 
the previous features have been retained, 
including the sections on how a unit trust 
works, the glossary for the new reader's 
benefit and the particulars of trusts, but 
the latter now include annual perform¬ 
ance figures. And to the list of funds in 
order of size (with Investment Trust 

•The Unit Trust Year Book,** published by 
Fundex Ltd, 3-4 St Andrews Hill, London 
£G4, price £1. 


Units eveil -farther; in the lead at 
£132 mn, followed by Scotbits with 
£75 mn) ii* added a growth table and an 
arrangement according to yield. The 
management companies are described in 
some detail and advice is given on select¬ 
ing unit-linked assurance. 

Marchwiel Holdings 

Not like the old 
days 

The tardiness of Marchwiel Holdings' 
accounting procedure and the terseness 
of its interim report last November were 
in large measure to blame for the cool 
reception the market gave the group's 
preliminary profits announcement this 
week. It takes Marchwiel close on four 
months to produce its preliminary figures 
and the interim report was made after 
the end of the last financial year. So 
when the market learned of yet another 
record turnover (unspecified) and a 
“ satisfactory improvement ” in profits, it 
started to recall 1964-65 when me group 
earned £2.9 mn before tax on what 
must have been a £5 mn smaller turn¬ 
over. Hence there was disappointment 
when profits turned out to be only 
higher at £2.24 mn and some panic 
selling when it was clear that earnings 
were only five points higher at 58%. 

However, the position is not so bleak 
as it looks at first sight. The steep rise in 
the tax charge resulted from losses in a 
South African associate and also in 
Podhin, the 51%-owned joinery company. 
Pochin at least should come right this 
year, so there is a substantial inbuilt 
improvement in earnings for 1968/69. 
Simply getting the tax rate back to the 
1966-67 level of 41% and having Pochin 
break even is worth over ten points to 
earnings. But there should be more, for 
the two contracts that have been dragging 
Marchwiel back for the past two years 
have now been fully covered against 
further lo.sscs (they might even have 
been over-provided for) and the flow of 


motorway work is getting better all the 
time*, ^ 

Standing at 42s, the shares are selling 
on an earnings multiple, prospectively, of 
11.8. This is fractionally above half the 
average for contracting and construction 
groups and clearly leaves plenty of scope 
for those who feel that Marchwiel can 
get back to the growth trend it was on 
in the early sixties. 


Domestic appliances 

Cleaning up 

After profits on the tumble since 1965, 
Hoover, that thoroughly anglicise 
American-controlled domestic equipment 
maker, cashed in on the 1968 British con¬ 
sumer boom and produced a bumper 
pre-tax profit of £8.2 mn for the year— 
a fairly spectacular 39% rise on the year 
before, and the best result for ten years. 

Last year at home consumer fears of 
further curbs worked to the company’s 
advantage, with spring buying giving a 
huge fillip to profits. The .secondary 
autumn buying spree added another 
booster, but the Chancellor's November 
hire-purchase and purchase tax packages 
slowed things down again, and sales for 
the fourth quarter fell below their 1967 
levels. The 1969 outlook for large con¬ 
sumer durables remains gloomy, though 
smaller appliances are reported to be 
selling quite well Overall, the. glorious 
1968 profits are unlikely to be repeated 
this year. But on a p/e ratio of 10 the 
shares look good value. 

I'he Treasury-dictated swing to small 
appliances should certainly benefit the 
Prestige Group, another American-con¬ 
trolled company boasting the largest 
kitchen utensil sales in the world outside 
the United States. Apart from a slight 
.setback in 1966, the direction of profits 
has been steadily upwards, reaching 
almost £2.5 mn before tax in 1968—a 
10% improvement on the year before. 
With this kind of record the p/e ratio 
of 22 looks very reasonable. 
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Tha Economist unit trust indicator Fabruary 2B, 1t1.60 (Fabrudnf 186.26) 
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All of these securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

$20,000,000 

GIFFEN INTERNATIONAL N.V. 

S'/,"/, GUARANTEED (SUBORDINATED) CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES 

DUE 1984 


Convertible on and after September I, 1969 at $61 per share into Common Stock of, 
and Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal, Premium, if any. Interest and Sinking Fund by 

aiFFEN 

INDU8TRIEB,INC. 

Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. Guinness Mahon Sl Co. Limited Banque Rothschild 

Adams & Peck • Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. • Allgemeine Bankgesellschafc A.G. Andrescns Bank A/S 
Astaire & Co. • Julius Baer International Ltd. * Banca Nazionalc del Lavoro ■ Banca Provinciale Lombards S.p.A. 
Banco di Napoli Bankhaus Prcusker & Thclen Bank of Bermuda, Ltd. 

Bank of London & South America Limited Bank Van Embden N.V. .Banque Belgo-Centrade S.A. 

Banque de TUnion Parisienne Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de I'Union des Mines 

Banque Europ6enne de Financement Banque Internationale k Luxembourg 

Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie S.A. Banque de TUnion Europ6enne Industrielle et Financidre 

Banque Troillct & Cie k Luxembourg S.A. Banque Worms et Cie Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Joh. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. Bankhaus Gebriidcr Bcthmann Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S 

Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co. Ltd. British and French Bank Limited Burkhardt & Co. 

Burnham & Company Butlers Bank Limited Cazenovc & Co. 

Charterhouse Japhet and Thomasson Limited La Compagnic Financidre J. H. Crang & Co. 

Credit Commercial de France S.A. The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. Den Danske Landmandsbank 
Delaheld &, Delaheld S.a.r.l. The Deltec Banking Corporation Limited Dempsey-Tegeler Sl Co., Inc. 

Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. Euramcrica-Finanziaria Internazionale, S.p.A. Glyn, Mills Sl Co. 

Hessische Landesbank - Girozentrale Hill, Samuel Sc Co. Limited Hill. Samuel Sc Co. O.H.G. 

W. E. Hutton (Underwriting) Ltd. Istituto Bancario Italiano Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 

International Credit Bank (Bahamas) Ltd. • Investors Overseas Bank, Limited P. N. Kemp-Gce & Co. 

Keyser Ullinann Limited Kitcat Sc Aitken Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 

Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Loeb, Rhoades Sc Co. London Sc Dominion Trust U.K. Ltd. 

Irving Lundborg Sc Co. Merck, Finck Sc Co. Samuel Montagu Sc Co. Limited 

Nesbitt, Thompson Securities Limited New York Hanseatic Corporation The Nikko Securities Inc. 

Orbis Bank GMBH • Oyens & Van Eeghen N.V. Pierson, Heldring Sl Pierson Rodo International Ltd. 
Rowe Sl Pitman Joseph Sebag St Co. Singer Sc Fricdlander Ltd. Skandinaviska Banken 

Slavenburg’s Bank N.V. Socitti Financi^re S.E.D.E., S.A. Sofigest International S.A. 

Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handelsbanken Ufitec (London) Limited 

Wallace Brothers St Co. (Holdings) Ltd. Wood, Gundy Securities Limited 

Yamaichi Securities Company of New York, Inc. 

February 26 , 1969 
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Norsk Hydro 

(Soci6t6 Norvdgienne de I’Azote) 
(Fertilisers, Magnesium, Plastics, Che¬ 
micals and Laminates) 

The 63rd Annual General 
Meeting of NORSK HYDRO- 
ELEKTRISK KV/ELSTOFAK- 
TIESELSKAB was held in 
Notodden on December 12, 
-1968, and the following is an 
extract of the report and 
accounts for the financial year 
ended June 30, 1968, pre¬ 
sented by the Board of 
Directors. 


Profits and dividends 
Profits before taxes for 1967- 
68 . were somewhat lower 
than 1966-67 and amounted 
to N.Kr.37.9m (N.Kr.43.6m.) 
This was after ordinary 
depreciation of N.Kr.97.5m 
(N.Kr.90.2m). 

The drop in profits was princi¬ 
pally due to the devaluation of 
the £ Sterling and the Danish 
Krone, but increased financial 
expenditures as a result of the 
Company's extensive expan¬ 
sion programme were also a 
contributing factor. The Board 
therefore decided that the 
year's profit, which in any case 
would only have allowed a 
limited dividend to be paid to 
shareholders, should go back 
into the Company. 


Survey of activities 
The Nitrogen Division in¬ 
creased its production of 
nitrogen for commercial use to 
465,000 tons a year. There 
was also a rise in sales of 
nitrogen products, the major 
part being sold in the same 
markets as previously. Exten¬ 
sive construction and expan¬ 
sion of plants continued. A 
new Complex-fertiliser plant 


put into operation has an 
annual capacity of 400,000 
tons. A new naphtha-based 
ammonia plant was also put 
on stream, and when operated 
at full capacity the two 
petroleum-based plants will 
produce about 485,000 tons 
of ammonia a year. 

Production of magnesium and 
magnesium alloys amounted 
to 31,000 tons, and new tech¬ 
nical improvements are 
expected to further increase 
production this year. 

The expanded PVC resin pro¬ 
duction facilities were put into 
operation in 1967-68. 

Three new power stations 
were also put into operation, 
thus successfully completing 
the Rbldal - Suldal hydro - 
electric development scheme. 

The plant built by Alnor Alumi¬ 
num Norway A/S, in which 
Norsk Hydro holds 51 per cent 
of the shares and Harvey 
Aluminum Inc. the other 49 
per cent, was inaugurated in 
June by Norway's Prime 
Minister, Mr Per Borten. H.M. 
King Olav paid a visit to the 
plant in August. Plans are in 
hand to increase the produc-. 
tioh of primary aluminium to 
110,000 tons a year. 

The Company is also engaged 
in the exploration for oil and 
gas off the Norwegian North 
Sea coast. In view of the great 
prospects offered by the 
development of a petro- 
chenriical industry, the Com¬ 
pany places great importance 
on the work going on in the 
North Sea. The Company is 
also investigating the possibili¬ 
ties of building an oil refinery. 


The current financial year 
This year again a considerable 
part of the Company's pro¬ 
duction of fertilisers has 
already been sold or disposed 
of by options at fixed prices. 
Further progress is expected 
in the Magnesium Division, 
and continued reorganisation 
of the Company's structure 
will undoubtedly show positive 
results. 


Board of directors 
Rolf Ostbye, Chairman ; Jac¬ 
ques Allier, Vice-chairman ; 
Erik Anker, Johan B. Holte, 
Konrad Nordahl, Jean Reyre, 
Arnaud de VogiiS. 


NORSK® HYDRO 

NORSK HYDRO-ELEKTRISK 
KV/ELSTOFAKTIESELSKAB. 

Head Office: 

Bygdey allS 2, Oslo 2, Norway. 
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4 Black & Dedker S 

FURTHER RECORD ACHIEVEMENTS 
BY THE BRITISH COMPANY 

1968 Profitf up by 30 Per Cent on 22 Per Cent Sales Increase 

Profits before tax of Black & Decker Limited made their biggest ever advance to £2,751,000 representing a 30% increase 
over 1967. Increases since 1962 have averaged 25% per annum Sales increased by 22% and continued the 22% 
average growth rate. 

1968 Productivity up by 18 Per Cent 

Sales per employee reached £5,466 increasing by 18% over 1967 Productivity in these terms has almost doubled since 
1962 enabling the Company to maintain and in ceitfln cases substantially reduce prices despite heavy inflationary 
pressures. 

Return on Capital Employed Reachee 46 Per Cent 

Effective financial control, ambitious cost reduction programmes and constant pressures for innovation in every aspect of 
the Company's business have led to a further increase to 46-1% in this measure of Management's overall effectiveness. 

Exporte Approach £6,000,000 

Even greater Management accent in this area and price competitiveness against all other world manufacturers maintained 
the United Kingdom Company's position as the world's largest exporter of portable electric tools. 

U.K. Management Organisation 

ROBERT APPLEBY C B E JOHN C BROOMAN FRANK E HUGHES 

Chairman and Managing Director Vice Chairman Company Secretary 

JOHN T CARROLL WALTER K GOLDSMITH DOUGLAS SULLCY 

Director of Manufacturing Director of Finance Director of Marketing 

UK PERFORMANCE CHARTS 



GROUP POSITION 

World Sales Raach $190,000,000 

Group sales increased by 13% to $190 million. Tsxation increases in the U.S.A. and the U.K. and currency devaluation 
reduced net earnings by more than 23 cents to 2-04 cents per share, only slightly ahead of 1967. Group sales and 
earnings have increased at a 16% average annual rate for the last ten years. 

Growth of Share Value 

100 shares of Black & Decker common stock purchased in 1952 for $3,525 have grown to 1500 shares valued currently 
at over $90,000. 

Expansion Programme 

The major plant expansion programme which has been under>way for the past two years is now virtually completed. In 
addition to new facilities in Fayetteville, North Carolina and Idstein, Germany, major expansions have been completed at 
Solon, Ohio; Civate, Italy; Croydon, Australia and Spennymoor, England, in total more than 500.000 square feet of 
capacity has been added throughout the world making total group manufacturing capacity over 2.300,000 square feet. 

Group Managemont Organisation 

ALONZO G. DECKER ROBERT APPLEBY C.B.E. EDWIN Q. OELCHER 

Chairman of the Board, Deputy Chairman of the Board Vice President; Treasurer. 

President and Chief Executive Officer. and Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

JOHN C. BROOMAN FRANCIS P. LUfCIER THOMAS H MADDUX 

Vice President: General Manager. Vice President; General Vice President. General Manager. 

European Ihtarnational Group. Manager. Amarioan Operations, Southern International Group 

BhdtSiDaokm' 

,MAI$BNHiAO,BjnimHlliB ^ 
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Alcan reports record sales in 1969 


U.K. smelter complex well pnder way In Northumberland 


Extracts from the Annual Report for 
1968, by Nathanael V. Davis, President, 
Alcan Aluminium Limited, Montreal. 

Highlights of 1968 

^Consolidated sales of aluminium products 
rose 10.5% to a record 1,219,800 tons. 

*10 years of substantial investment in and 
aggressive development of worldwide alu¬ 
minium fabricating operations have resulted 
in consolidated fabricated product sales of 
606,200 tons in 1968—12% more than in 
1967 and more than triple 1958's 180,000 
tons. 

*At end of year, Canadian primary aluminium 
smelters operating at new peak annual rate 
of 960,000 tons, and important modernisa¬ 
tion programme under way. 

‘Completion of all smelter projects now 
being developed could take combined capa¬ 
cities of affiliated smelters outside Canada to 
about 1J million tons. 

‘Gross profits advanced in 1968 to an all- 
time high of $266 million and pre-tax 
earnings to within $6 million of 1966's 
record level, but highest ever income taxes 
held increase in net income to 10%. 

*120,000 long-ton smelter project under way 
at Lynemouth. with first of two 60,000 long- 
ton potlines scheduled for completion in 
spring 1971. 

Record-breaking sales 

The renewed vigour of the North American 
and certain Western European economies, 
and a further strong advance in Japan, 
contributed to above-average growth in 
aluminium consumption in 1968 and Alcan's 
aluminium sales volume reached record 
levels. However, the improvement in profits 
was restricted by less than satisfactory prices 
in certain aluminium product lines, injflation- 
ary cost pressures, and a much heavier tax 
burden. The Company earned $2.14 per 


common share in 1968 as compared with 
$1.94 per,^hare in 1967, some $0.12 of the 
increase coming from advantageous debt 
prepayment. 

Alcan and its subsidiaries, effectively con¬ 
taining overhead costs, made significant 
advances in productivity during the past 
year, so earnings before taxes were up 
18.5%. 



Mr, John 

Elton, 

Managing 

Director of 

Alcan 

Aluminium 

(UK) Limited 


Fabricating operations increased 

Since 1958, Alcan and consolidated sub 
sidiaries have made capital expenditure and 
investments exceeding $500 million in the 
effort to build up fabricating operations. As a 
result, sales of fabricated products by con¬ 
solidated subsidiaries have more than tripled 
from 180,000 tons in 1958 to 606,200 tons 
in 1968. Including most of those affiliated 
companies in which Alcan has a 50% or less 
ownership, the 1968 shipments were 
805,000 tons as compared with 230,000 tons 
in 1958. 

Increased fabricating facilities have pro¬ 
vided growing markets for the primary metal 
output and contributed substantially to total 
profits, and greater emphasis can now be 
placed more directly on improving profit¬ 
ability at the fabricating level. 


U.K. activities increase r 

To Strengthen fabricating operations in the 
United Kingdom, Alcan acquired a 50% 
interest in James Booth Aluminium Limited. 
Co-ordination of this company's fabricating 
operations with Alcan's should permit savings 
in capital outlays and improved productivity 
and profitability. 

In England, Alcan has begun a smelter 
project with the first of two 60,000 long-ton 
potlines scheduled for completion in spring 
1971. 

Alcan plans financing in the U.K. to cover 
part of the new smelter project's capital cost. 
British investors will be able to acquire some 
form of equity interest in Alcan's total 
operations in this country. 

Alcan's sales of semi-fabricated products 
in the U.K. showed an encouraging increase 
of about 9%. Competitive conditions result¬ 
ing in a small decline in ingot sales restricted 
the growth in total sales volume in this market 

'Other income' includes a $4 million 
non-taxable gain which arose when $43 
million in redeemable notes owing to the 
U.K. Government were prepaid at a discount 
from maturity value. 

Prospects ahead 

1969 is opening with a continuing strong 
demand for aluminium and the expectation of 
further growth in consumption The list price 
structure for primary aluminium and various 
fabricated products has strengthened in 
recent weeks in many markets, holding 
promise for better realisations and much 
needed improvement in return on capital as 
the year progresses. Main determinants of 
profitability will continue to be volume and 
price realisations, for which the present 
outlook is encouraging. 


NOTE: In this report, all amounts are m Canadian 
dollars and all quantities are in short tons of 2.000 
pounds unless otherwise stated. 


Saliant Faaturas 



Year ending 31 st December 

1968 

1967 

Sales of aluminium products 

1.219,800 tons 1,103,900 tons 

Gross revenue 

$1,102 million 

c 

o 

1 

o 

q 

Net Income 

$71.6 m. 

$65.1 m. 

Profit per common share 

$2.14 

$1.94 

Dividends per common share 

US. $1,025 

US. $1.00 

Additions to plant and investments 

$146 m. 

$190m. 

As at 31 St December 

1968 

1967 

Total assets 

$1,954 m. 

$1,9irm 

Long-term debt 

$630 m. 

$699 m. 

Common shareholders' equity 

$730 m. 

$696 m. 

Book value per common share 

$22.61 

$21.59 

Number of common shareholders 

72,873 

66,917 

Number of employees 

60,600 

63,500 


Alcan Companies in the U.K. 

More than 8,000 employees. 

Alcan Aluminium (U.K.) Limited Holding company for: 

Alcan (U.K.) Limited : Ingot and chemical sales. 

Alcan Industries Limited : Sheet, plate, extrusions, rod, castings 
and forgings. 

Alcan Foals Limited : Foil, foil conversion. 

Alcan Polyfoil Limited : Foil conversion, household foil. 

Alc|in Enfield Alloys Limited : Foundry alloys. 

Alcan Wire Limited : Wire products. 

Saguenay Shipping (U.K.) Limited — provides the transportation 
requirements for raw materials, and operates a general cargo service 
from the U.K. and Northern Europe to the West Indies, 

Alcan Research 6r Development Limited, at Banbury, provides a 
service for Alcan companies and customers. It is one of the most 
important research facilities in the aluminium industry in Europe. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts available shortly on request from Alcan Aluminium (U.K ) Limited. Alcan House. 30 Berkeley Square. London. WfX 6DP 

A 


AL-CAIM 


S. Alcan Aluminium Limited 
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Kleinwort, Benson, Lonsdale 

LIMITED 


"An extremely active year 
for the Group" 

Mr. Cyril H. Kleinwort 
Chairman 



A summary of the Statement by the Chairman, 
abridged from the 1968 Report & Accounts 


The Results 

An extremely active year produced a satis¬ 
factory increase in profits. The total dividend 
for the year is 22%%, an increase of %%. the 
maximum permitted under the Government's 
present Prices and incomes policy. 

The Group 

When we move into our new building within 
a few weeks, our London staff will be under 
one roof for the first time since the merger of 
Kleinwort, Sons &■ Co. and Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale in 1961. 

Confidence that the merger would lead to 
expansion has been amply fulfilled, and the 
international nature of the Group's operations 
has been developed. 

Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

Kleinwort Benson had a most successful 
year in all departments. Earnings were sub¬ 
stantially increased, and profit after tax 
increased to £1,805,938 (£1,296,202). 
£8<X),000 was placed to General Reserves 
against £300,000 last year. 

At home and abroad the bank has provided 
an integrated service for an expanding inter¬ 
national clientele. Acceptances, increased 
from £36m. to £54m., include a growing 
proportion of foreign currency business, 
and there is a similar trend in Our loans and 
advances. Sustained activity in the bullion 
market kept Sharps, Pixley €r Co. Limited very 
busy, with highly satisfactory results. 


Unprecedented activity in bids and mergers 
overshadowed the other operations of the 
Company Finance Division. While there seems 
every reason to expect a continuation of the 
merger movement. Government involvement 
Is making itself felt through the panel on 
take-overs, the I.R.C. and the Monopolies 
Commission; and it is far from easy to guess 
how these various bodies will develop. What 
seems certain is that in this region of increas¬ 
ing complexity, merchant banking advice will 
continue to be sought. 

* marked tendency for investors and 
pension funds to use professional investment 
managers and investment funds has resulted 
in continued demand for our management and 
advisory services. We shared in the successful 
expansion of the M. & G. Unit Trust Group. 

The Channel Islands subsidiaries have main¬ 
tained satisfactory profit levels. 

Our Australian associate. Merchant Bills 
Corporation, has completed its third year and 
is on a profitable basis. Eight months of trading 
enabled our newly acquired Geneva bank, 
Kleinwort, Benson (Geneva) S.A. to reduce 
the carry-forward loss we inherited; and in 
Brussels, Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A. 
has had a most successful year. 


Kleinwort Benson Investment 
Trust Limited 

As forecast, the higher dividend to the 
parent company was covered by a smaller 
margin, but revenue should be maintained in 
1969. 

Due to the rise in the London Stock Market 
and the sharp increase m the dollar premium, 
the Trust's capital value rose from £24m. to 
£32m. Net asset value of the ordinary units 
has more than doubled in two years. Year-end 
■iry/estments in Great Britain, at 47%, and 
North America, at 36%. were similar to 1967, 
and the Government's guidelines offer little 
scope for increasing the present proportion of 
5% of funds invested in Australia. 

As the more favourable outlook for 
Britain's economy in 1969 appears* to have 
been largely discounted'by stock market prices 
at their present level, and in view of the 
likelihood of a less inflationary policy in the 
U.S.A. and the risk—not yet eliminated—of a 
further international monetary crisis, it would 
perhaps be over optimistic to expect the rise 
in value of the Trust's portfolio to continue at 
the same rate. Our confidence in the long¬ 
term prospects is unimpaired. 

Management and Staff 

Management and staff have worked under 
great pressure to achieve these very satisfac¬ 
tory results, and I would like to express my 
warm appreciation of their efforts. 


St. Albans House, Goldsmith Street, 

& Aldermanbury House, London E.C.2 
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SGB Group 

Extracts from the 
Statement 
by the Chairman, 
Mr E C Beck, CBE 
MA FICE 


Group profits subject only to Corporation 
tax have improved this year to a new 
record of £2,090,000. In the United 
Kingdom turnover has increased and this 
has enabled this level of profits to be 
achieved in the face of continued pressure 
on margins. The Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 17.34% making a total of 
24.84%, an increase of 3%%. which is 
the maximum increase permitted. 

The Scaffolding Contracts Division of 
Scaffolding (Great Britain) Limited has 
more than maintained its share of the 
market and its profitability, whilst in the 
Building Equipment Division there has 
been a further improvement in both 
turnover and profits. 


Results at a glance 

1968 1967 1966 

£'000 £'000 £'000 

Profit before tax 
and minority 

interests 2.090 1,957 1,511 


Profit after tax 
and minority 
interests 


1,203 1.028 852 



In the Hire and Sale Division of SGB 
Shuttering Limited profits have been 
maintained. This Company had a 
disappointing year on contracts; however, 
in the current year this side of the business 
is expected to improve. • 

During the year Mine Limited amalgamated 
with Ellis Richards Limited and the new 
joint company had an improved year with 
increases in both turnover and profits. 

Hire Service Shops, a relatively new 
venture, which is now trading profitably, 
includes the hire of do-it-yourself tools, 
catering, building equipment and other 
items which by their nature people would 
rather hire than buy. 


Gross Dividends 765 737 737 

Rate of Dividend 24.84% 24% 24% 




Scaffolding Great Britain 
(Hoidings) Limited 
Mitcham, Surrey, CR4 4TQ 

8 QB Depots: Aberdeen. Barking. Battareea. BaxhItI, 
Birmingham, Blackpool. Bournemouth, Bradford, Brighton. 
Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Chaltanham. Chaitar, 

Colchester. Coventry. Darby. Ooncaitar, Dover. Dundee, 
Dunganaas. East Packham. Eaatbourna. Edinburgh, Exeter, 
Glasgow. Guildford. Guarnsoy, Hull, Ipswich, Jaraoy. 

Kings Cross. Kirkcaldy, Laada, Laicastar. LIvarpool, 
Longannat. Maiditone, Manchaatar, Middlatbrough. 
Mitcham, Nowceitla Newport Nortfwaeton. Norwich. 
Nottfnghani. Dxford. PombrokOrtibttrbarDugh. Plymouth. 
Portsmouth. Priston, Reading. Shnffiald. Southampton. 
Southend, Stgke on-Trent. Sunderland. Swanaaa. Swindon. 
Tottenham, Wombloy. Wigan. Wolvarhanpton. Waolwleh. 




Both our Irish Companies. Scafco Limited 
and Irish Machinery & Plant Supplies 
Limited, had good years with improved 
results. 

In South Africa, SGB Building Equipment 
(Pty.) Limited contributed usefully to 
profits, whilst in America the level of 
business is now showing a marked 
improvement. We still feel confident that 
the market for our products in the United 
States is good. 

Our hire business in Canada returned to 
normal, but direct exports from this 
country although maintained in volume, 
were less profitable, and in consequence 
the profits of SGB Export Limited overall 
were reduced. 


Prospects 

Your Board is budgeting for a further 
increase in business at home this year, 
and the results for the December quarter 
fully support this. If the improvement in 
our overseas activities, particularly in 
America, can be maintained we should 
have another successful year, but this 
optimism must be tempered by the 
difficulty of foreseeing the effects of the 
Government's economic policy. 
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half-year results 

Unaudited Trading Results for the 
half year ended 31st December 1968 

and 

Declaration of Interim Dividend 

The Plessey Company's unaudited consolidated results for the half-year ended December 
31. 1968, are as shown (with previous results for comparison) : 


TURNOVER 

PROFIT ON TRADING . 

Depreciation 

Investment Income (including from Short-term 
Investments). 

Profit before Interest and Taxation 
Interest Payable . 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION . 

Taxation 

PROFIT AFTER TAXATION . 

Minority Interests. 

Supplementary Depreciation . 

Profit attributable to members of The Plessey 
Co. Ltd.. 


6 months 

6 months 

12 months 

to 

to 

to 

Dec. 1968 

Dec. 1967 

June 1968 

eooo's 

COOO's 

£000's 

83,200 

73,995 

165,100 

12,703 

10,834 

23,724 

(3.273) 

(2.859) 

(6,369) 

9,430 

7.975 

17.355 

618 

70 

668 

10,048 

8,045 

18,023 

(971) 

(918) 

(2,117) 

9.077 

7.127" 

15.906 

(3.845) 

(3,108) 

(6.521) 

6.232 

4,019 

9,385 

(39) 

(35) 

(48) 

(176) 

(192) 

(384) 

5.018 

3.792 

8,953 


me Doara nas oeciarea that, in the light of the improved half-year results and the confidence they 

IhlnT Cornet? iSl '"**"*" ‘‘ividend on the Issued OrdinerJ 

Shares Company be increased to 4.83 per cent. The interim dividend (less tax) will be paid 

on May 28. 1969. to shareholders on the register on April 28. 1%9. ' ^ 

‘'nforessen circumstances, to recommend an increase 
ft# -2®*^ Jf®”^ making 9.66 per cent for the year. This represents an increase 

of 3i per cent oyer the dividends paid for the year ended June 30. 1968, and is the maximum 
incrosso psnnissiblo in oi^or to comply with Government requirements. 


Th« Plessey Coitipany Limited • Ilford • Essex 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS • ELECTRONICS • DYNAMICS • COMPONENTS 
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SECOND BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 

LIMITED 

The Ninetieth Annual General Meeting of Second British Assets Trust Limited, will be held on 31st March 1969 at the Registered 
Office of the Company, i Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

The following are extracts from the Review of the Chairman, in industrial companies or investment trusts is all important* 

Mr Alastair C. Blair, C.V.O., W.S., which has been circulated During the year our asset value per ordinary share increased from 

with the Report and Aciounts for the yeir ended 31st Dcceild>er 41/- adjusted for the recent Scrip Issue to 66/7d (or 59/4d 

1968. assuming full ephversion of the Loan Stock), We were helped 

Economic conditions during 1968 continued to be as difficult by the very strong stock market at home, and although Wall 
as in 1967 and the year ended with few long term difficulties Street did not move similarly dur selection of stocks did well and 

solved. The country’s balance of payments defuit still lontinued we gained also from the rise in the dollar premium, 

and inflation is still with us with all its unsettling problems and The issue of the Loan Stock was a great success. It was not 

in particular this encourages the present distrust of our currency underwritten and was not quite fully subscribed but as it was 

and the feeling that real assets are better to hold than money. a new idea we were not disappointed. We did not receive a 

Many shares seem overvalued by historical .standards but there full year’s dividend on many stocks bought with the proceeds and 

IS little to suggest that in the long term investments taken at in the circumstances we have underearned our dividend by 

present prices in carefully selected situations will prove to have £18,436. Next year will be better but we cannot hope to have 

been too dear. As always in difiirult times management whether a large increase in income while dividend limitation lasts. 


I 

I 

i 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


INCOME 

Total Inronie (excluding Double Tax Relief) . 

Gross Revenue (after Interest and Expenses) . 

'Taxation (after crediting I>>uble Tax Relief) . 

Revenue available to pay gross ordinary dividends . 

Dividend per Ordinary Share . 

ASSET VALUE 

Total Net Assets (including the applicable amount of the full London Dollar Premium) . 

Available for holders of Ordinary Shares and Convertible Loan Stork . 

Asset Value per Share ... . . 

* Assuming full conversion of Convertible Loan Stock, 
t Adjusted for 1 for 4 Scrip Issue in January 1968. 


Year to 3 1 st December 
1968 1967 

£786,000 £696,000 

490,000 530.oo<> 

Dr.35,0€K) C r. 19,000 

431,000 526,000 

i/- i/-t 


£34,820,000 £31,708,000 

31,612,000 18,441,000 

59 / 4 d* 4 i/-t 



Extracts from Mr John Lyle's Statement circulated with the Report & Accounts for 1968. 


• PRE-TAX PROFITS of £11.3 M. MADE 1968 A 
RECORD YEAR. Shipping operations showed the 
largest increase. 

• GROUP EXPORTS FROM UK INCLUDING 
MOLASSES AND ENGINEERING UP BY 16% TO 
£17.7 M. 

• CANADIAN REFINING INCOME WAS ALSO A NEW 
RECORD. Good growth potential for the Deymond 
group of companies, particularly in plastics for tha 
building indushy. 

• UK REFINING AND DISTRIBUTION HAD A DIFFI¬ 
CULT YEAR. Subsidised foreign competition reduced 
the volume of exports. Unofficial industrial action in 
Liverpool and a major fire in the London cube-making 
plant combined to disrupt production. 

• RAW SUGAR PRODUCTTOI^WITH, A MIXED 
PERFORMANCE—MOVED INTO PRORT lEAKING. 


ResistaiKe to mechanisation still a barrier in some 
countries. 


• HANDUNG OF NEW COMMODITIES BY UNITED 
MOLASSES PROVING SUCCESSFUL. New areas for 
expansion being actively examined. 




1968 

£000 


1967 

£000 

Total Turnover 

Capital Employad 

Profit before Tax 

Taxation on Profits 
Taxation on Dividernfa 

2,980 

1,7B4 

228769 

127,639 

11709 

4,006 

1,677 

193,694 

109,378 

9,608 

Cost of Dividends (NET) 


4,734 

2^499 


5,683 

2,247 


Annual Geheral Meeting: Europe Hotel, Grosvenor Square. 
Utndon, wi, 11.30 a.m., March 19, 1969. 


RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION - SUGAR REFINING - MOLASSES TRADING • SHIPOWNING - ROAD TRANSPORT - EXPORT ENGINEERING 

TECHNICAL SERVICES DESIGN f BULK STEVEDORING 

TATE & LYLE. UMliTED, 21 Mincing Lane, London, EC3 
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These shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
New and Outstanding Issue 

Indal Canada Limited 

(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 

150,000 Common Shares 

(without par value) 

Indal Canada Limited is a subsidiary of Piilar Holdings Limited. 

Price: $15 per share 

Wood Gundy Securities 

Limited 


BRITISH AMERICAN AND GENERAL TRUST 


The Annual general meeting of 
British American and General 
Trust Limited will be held on 
March 19 in London. 

The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr G. P. S. 
Magpherson, O.B.E. 

The increase of £67,469 in Gross 
Revenue for the year to £835.677 
was largely due to the additional 
income received from the invest¬ 
ment of the proceeds of the issue 
of £2,400,000 converted loan 
Stock in August. The current 
year’s gross revenue will beneht 
from a full * year's use of these 
funds. The net revenue for the 
year is £590,400 as compared with 
£610,048, the decrease being 
mainly due to the shortfall of 
income on the dollar loan invest¬ 
ments as compared with the 
interest payable, as forecast last 
year. 

Your Board has recommended a 
Anal dividend of 5 per cent on 
the capital increased by the scrip 
issue of three units for every two 
held made in July, making an 
equivalent total of 74 per cent 
compared with 7.2 per cent last 
year. This involves the use of 
£ 97 i 797 of available transitional 


income tax relief, leaving a credit 
balance of such relief of £23,929 
to be carried forward for use in 
the future. Our present estimates 
indicate that there will be little 
change in net income this year 
and that the present rate of divi¬ 
dend can be maintained from 
current income. In order to reduce 
the disparity between the amounts 
of interim and Bnal dividend, the 
Directors propose to increase the 
rate of interim dividend to 3^ per 
rent which will be paid in August. 

The Trust’s invested funds have 
increased from £20,721,000 to 
£30,123,000. Two special factors 
contributed to this, the net pro¬ 
ceeds of the Convertible Loan Stock 
amounting to some £2,340,000 and 
the rise in the investment dollar 
premium from 30I per cent on 
December 31, 1967 to 47^ per 
cent on December 31, 1968. 

In these accounts for the first 
time the valuation of overseas 
funds includes 100 per cent of the 
investment dollar premium ruling 
at year end ; in previous years 
calculations were based on 75 per 
cent thereof, reflecting the require¬ 
ment to surrender 25 per cent of 
the proceeds of dollar sales to the 
authorities at par. This year’s 


valuation therefore reflects the 
sterling value of the dollar (pnds 
working for the company from the 
viewpoint of a UK resident pur¬ 
chaser of dollar investments, rather 
than that of a seller of a similar 
category. This is perhaps, a more 
logical approach since no provision 
has been made for the capital 
gains tax which might arise on 
sales of securities, and there is no 
intention to break-up the company. 
The full investment dollar premium 
amounts to the significant figure 
of £3,881,728 (as compared with 
£2,030,201 last year) and is 
equivalent to 2S 7 d on each 5s 
share, out of the total net asset 
value of 16s 4d a share. 

Of the fresh funds available 
£2,154,000 were invested in Bri¬ 
tish equities, and £89,000 in other 
countries. Against this there was a 
disinvestment of £210,000 in North 
America £48,000 in Australia, and 
£74,000 in Europe. A temporary 
investment of £450,000 was made 
in UK Government securities to- 
uiards the year end. 

The Disposition of Funds shows 
that at year end 45.8 per cent of 
the funds was invested in Great 
Britain and 43.1 per cent in North 
America ; last year the compara¬ 


tive figures were 43.6 per cent and 
44.8 per cent. Though a period of 
credit stringency and dear money 
seems likely in the USA, your 
Board does not propose to reduce 
the Trust’s substantial investments 
there. Because of the Treasury’s 
“guidelines” only a small,increase 
is permissible, except by way of a 
dollar loan, of which the cost to 
income at present borrowing rates 
would be very high. 

During the year changes of 
investment resulted in chargeable 
capital gains of £1,120,694, which 
attracts £336,109 tax. Since' this 
is not a finance company or 
operated as such, but an investment 
trust, there is no particular merit 
in this figure; indeed its significance 
is that, as the result of these nor¬ 
mal transactions, the Trust loses 
the use of £336,109 and share¬ 
holders are credited with a certifi¬ 
cate which, if they wish to realise 
their shareholding, should be used 
to reduce their eventual individual 
possible liability for capital gains 
tax. One effect of this complicated 
system is to make it relevant for 
shareholders in assessing the asset 
performance of their company to 
take into consideration these certi¬ 
ficates of apportionment in respect 
of capital gains. 
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FOR 

LIBRARIES 


Mu' 

F( onoiiiist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist, but 
to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 
St. John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

B uokingheinshifjs 
of to _ 

UfilvorMty Mierofilms 
300 North HetO Hoed. 
AiioArbe# 

Michigen 48106, USA 


VOLTAS 

LIMITED 

Registered Oftii-e : 

19 Graham Road, Ballard Kstate. 

Bombay i. 

(Chairman and Chief Executive 
Mr R. S. Talyarkhan) 

Working for the year ended 
Silt August, 1968. 

Voltas Limited, the third largest 
Company in the Tata Group of 
enterprises, has done well in a 
dilHcult year. With sales up by 
14.5 per cent in 1967-68, the 
turnover of Voltas reached the 
record figure of Rs.676 million 
(f^37'56 million)—a significant 
achievement in a year characterised 
by recession and other adverse 
conditions. This makes it the 9th 
largest non-Government Company 
in India. 

2. Almost all the 11 Trading 
Divisions recorded improved sales. 
Of the total turnover, 66 per tent 
was accounted for by the Engineer¬ 
ing Divisions and 34 per cent by 
the Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 
& Consumer Products Divisions. 
T'he sales value of products manu¬ 
factured in the Cilompany’s own 
Works showed an increase of 26 
per cent to Rs.ys.f) million 
(£4.08 million). 

3. Though the sales were higher, 
the disposable profit for the year 
at Rs.7.70 million (£.43 million) 
was lower by 6 per cent than that 
for 1966-67, due to the continued 
depression in the market for 
engineering goods, larger inventor¬ 
ies as a result of the low tempo 
of economic activity and a 4^- 
month labour agitation. 

4. Alive to the rur^l revolution 
in the country, the Company is 
endeavouring to play as important 
a role in the rural areas as it has 
done for many years in the urban 
and industrialised sectors. The 
newly e>stablishcd Agro-Industrial 
Products Dvision has achieved an 
increase of 55 per cent over the 
previous year’s sales. 

3. Substantial contributions were 
made to the overall inrrra,se in 
sales by the Pharmaceuticals and 
Consumer Products Division, the 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Division and the Textile Machinery 
Division. 

6. The Company continued to 
expand its range of manufacture. 
It has added 5, 7^ and 10 ton 
Packaged Units to its range of air 
conditioning equipment. In addi¬ 
tion to the battery driven Yale- 
Voltas fork lift truck, a diesel 


driven fork lift truck has been 
developed. The Company has also 
developed, enyirtly by its own 
effort, the first water well drilling 
rig ever to be built in India. 

7. The Board has accq^ted an 
oiler to acquire the principal share¬ 
holders' interest in a group 
of associated companies—National 
Electrical ‘ Industries Limited, 
Crescentstron A Steel Corporation 
Limited and Wandlestde National 
Conductors XimiteJ. The Company 
has also initiated plans for the 
progressive manufacture of crawler 
tractors in collaboration with Inter¬ 
national Harvester Company and 
International Tractor Company of 
India Limited. 

8. In keeping with the nation's 
determined bid for promoting 
exports, the International Opera¬ 
tions Division of the Company has 
already booked orders of Rs.2 mil¬ 
lion within the few numths of its 
formation. 

9. This year the Company 
expects an increase in turnover of 
its consumer products and medium 
engineering divisions. As far as its 
heavy engineering divisions arc 
< oncerned, much depends on the 
aggregate investment in the 
Government Sector, details of 
which will be known wb#*n the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan is 
published. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MAISON M0£T 
ET CHANDON 

Foanded in 1743 


Certain press media have 
publidied references to 
financial support which the 
MOfeT ET CHANDON 
company is alleged, to have 
given to the COMP.AGNIE 
DE SAINI'-GOBAIN on tli 
occasion of a recent public 
offer for the purchase of the 
latter's company stock. 

MOEl' ET CHANDON, 
having taken positively no pc 
in this affair, cither directly 
or indirectly, wishes to den\ 
all such reports formally and 
absolutely as they are entire 
fictitious. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
LIMITED 

(Invettment Trust Company) 

Governor : S. John Pears, F.C.A. 


CAPITAL : Authorised . £47,000,000 

Issued (increased by i for 5 scrip issue 

October 1968) . £17,883,000 

Debenture Stock 1972/77 . £5t355iOoo 


Summarised below are the main items contained in the 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1968. In his statement 
circulated with the Report and Accounts the Governor refers to 
the increase in the rate of dividend and he draws attention to the 
10-year record which now shows that dividends during that period 
have risen from the equivalent of 4.89% up Co the 13.83% for the 
year under review, which compares with the equivalent of l2.5"o 

31st Dec. 1967 
£14,902,000 
£2,762,000 
15 per cent, 
(equivalent to 
ia.3% on the 
larger capital) 
£8.536,000 

£5,355.000 
£28,376,000 
£87,849,000 
23/id. 

(adjusted for 
increase in 
capital) 


paid for the previous year. 

31st Dec. 1968 

CAPITAL (Issued) . £i7,883,0€ki 

EARNINGS (Net) . £a,949»ooo 

DIVIDEND FOR YEAR . 13.83 per rent. 

RESERVES .. £6,030,000 

(after above scrip issue) 

DEBENTURE STOCK. £5>953.aoo 

INVESTMENTS (Book Value) £89,262,000 

assets . £125,612,000 

NET ASSET VALUE . 33/78. 
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yet. 

again 




Raymond Powdrill, President, 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society 


The Co-operative Permanent 
had another very successful 
year in 1968. The Society 
received more money from 
investors and lent more for 
house purchase than in any 
previous year. 

Record Investment 
Receipts 

Money invested with the 
Society by both new and exist¬ 
ing members amounted to over 
/|i 68 million. This represents 
more than half a million 
pounds each Working day. 

(Increased Mortgage 
Lending 

Mortgage loans made in the 
year reached the record level 
of over 4114 million. 

.Strong Financial 
^Position 

At the end of 1968 the Society 
had assets of £59^ million— 
an increase of £68 million 
since the end of 1967. 

Reserves total £19 million. 

.Improved Services 

^'I'he Society has 132 branches, 
149 agency branches and 1,300 
agencies throughout the 
I'niied Kingdom. 
Oppt>rtiinitics for investment 
arc even greater—you can now 
invest up to £10,060 in the 
Society. A husband and wife 
can have a joint hi'lding.of up 
to £20,000. 


Plcaac write to the General Manager 
for a copy of the Annual Report. 

Co-operative 

Permaaent 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Head Oflicet Naw Oxford House, High Holborn, London, W.C.i. 
Shares and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments. 
Member of the Building Societies Association. ^ 


THE PRESTIGE GROUP UMITED 

Mr David Lawman reports on 1968 

RECORD SALES AND PROFIT 

INCREASED DIVIDEND • 1 FOR 2 SCRIP ISSUE 

The following are extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. | 
D. J. T. Lawman, which has been circulated with the Report and ! 
Accounts for the year ended 31 st December 1968. 

TRADING RESULTS AND DIVIDENDS. The results for 1968 
represent all time records for the Group. Sales increased by over 7% 
and totalled £13,845,359. Group profit before tax amounted to 
£2,466,376, an increase of over 10%. The Board recommends the 
payment of a final dividend of 14%% making a total dividend of 
24%% for the year compared with,24% for 1967. 

SCRIP ISSUE. The Board is recommending a scrip issue of one new 
ordinary share for every two existing shares. It is the intention of the 
Board to declare in 1969 an interim dividend of 7%% on the increased 
ordinary capital. 

SALES. Sales in the UK totalled £8,479,849. Total overseas sales 
amounted to £5,365,510 (valued at post-devaluation rates of 
exchange) compared with £4,459,492 in 1967. Direct export sales 
from the UK were £1,489,113 compared with £1,240,989 in 1967. 

OVERSEAS MANUFACTURING. Improved business m the 
Common Market permitted our EEC selling subsidiaries to give an 
increased measure of support to our Belgian factory. The production 
build-up in this factory accordingly progressed satisfactorily and its 
1967 trading loss was turned into a small profit in 1968. The other 
Common Market manufacturing companies together achieved in¬ 
creased sates and profit. 

Our Australian manufacturing company again achieved record sales 
and profit. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK. In the present climate of economic un¬ 
certainty, It IS difficult to make a firm forecast of trading results for 
1969. However, all our efforts will continue to be concentrated on 
profitable and efficient expansion in the UK and overseas. In the 


absence of unfavourable economic 
markets, the progress of Prestige should 

conditions in our principal 
be maintained. 

1968 IN BRIEF 

1968 


1967 

Increase 

Sales 

£13,845,35! 

9 

£ 12 . 688.755 

7.4% 

Profit before tax 

£2,466,371 

6 

£ 2 . 232.170 

10.5% 

Corporate tax 

£1,114,53 

1 

£ 965.160 

15.5% 

Profit after tax 

£1.351.841 

5 

£ 1 . 239 . 282 * 

9.1% 

Ordinary dividends 

£738,66: 

3 

£ 776.242 

3.1% 

Cover for ordinary dividends 

1.8 time: 

s 

1.7 times 

- 

Unappropriated profit 

£579,95 

1 

£ 489.809 

18.4% 

Capital employed 

£9,626.42! 

5 

£ 8 . 899.061 

8.2% 


*1967—after currency devaluation adjustment 


Copies of the 7966 Accounts end the 
Chairmen’s Statement mey be obteined 
from the Secretery, The Prestige Group 
^^imited. Prestige House. 74- 76 Hotborn. 
London E.C.7. The Annuel Generei 
Meeting will be held in London on 
27th March 7969. 




Montap Birin Limitei 




Bv Appainiiiii'nt By Aapainlinuni 

Tu Hcf Mji|ii»tv to H M Quttn Ikitiioih 

UuOL-n [linlifiii M Th« QimoA Moihn 


Mr. Lionel Jacobson; 
the Chairman, reports- 

^ Group Sales increased by 7.6% to 
£65,605,000 in the year ended 
31 St August, 1968. 

* Group Profits before tax increased 
by 31% to £6,529,000 

Property Assets now valued at £71,000,000. 

^ Bank Overdraft down £5,100,000. 

The Group now free to generate 
substantial funds internally for 
expansion and further diversification. 

Men's Tailoring Sales increased by 
8.4% to £56,373,000. 

French Company Sales up 19%, and 
Burton France now profitable. 

^ Fashion Retailing Sales increased by 7.3%. 

^ Burton-by-Post reorganised. Current 
orders up 10% on last year. 

* During the year, the Joint Managing 
Director, Mr. James Whitehouse, retired 
for reasons of health. Last year's record 
results a measure of his contribution 

to the fortunes of the Group. 

* Also retiring from the Board, 

Mr. H. V. Evans, after 40 years' service. 

^ Despite Government measures, current 
year trading satisfactory; ail divisions 
showing increases. The Group has set 
itself the target to improve on last year's 
best-ever profit figures. 

Copies of tlie Report onflAceeimts nottoUo 
horn the Seeretary, Moeteguo Bortoe Ltd.. 
Hudson Rood Mills, Leeds, LS8.7BN. 




APPOINTMENTS 


University of Oxford 

Committee for 
Commonweath Studies 

Appllcutloaa are Invited for the 
post of FtlSEARGIl OPPICER at 
the Institute of OommonweallA 
Studies. The Mpdntnieiit wUl 
normally be for three yean vm 
the possibility of an extension 
tor a furttier two years. The hokter 
win be required to undertake 
approved reeeareh la the institute 
under the dlreoUon of the Ooni- 
mlttee and s limited amount of 
^cblng within the Mid of the 
BCONOMIOS OP DBVIOOPMENT. 
TOe salary will be within the ranae 
ot £1,470 X £90 to £3/110 X CU 
to £3.096. wl1» memfierahlp of 
FS8U. It Is hoped to All the 
appointment with effect from 
Ocl^r 1. 1069. Applications giv¬ 
ing the names of two referees should 
reach the Secretary, institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, ^een 
Elisabeth House, 3i Bt Olles, 
Oxford, not later than April la. 


University of 
East^ Anglia 

Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
posts of Lecturer and Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics In the 
School of Social Studies The 
salaries will be wKhin the overall 
scale £1.24(X-£2,736 plus PSSU 
benefits. Initial placing according 
to qualifications and experience ; 
removal allowance. 

Preference will be given to cand¬ 
idates wKh special Interests In 
economic theory. mathematical 
economics or Industrlui economics. 

Further parUeulsrs may be 
obtolned from the Registrar and 
Secretary. Dniverslty of Bast 
Anglia, Earlham Hall, Norwich. 
NOR R6C. with whom applloa- 
tlOM rone oopy only).^ together 
with the names and addresses ot 
three^ persona to wl^, iraferenee 
may be^made should m l^ed not 
later than March 34. 


Confederation of 
British Industry 

The 'confederation has s vacaney 
in its Industrial Affairs IMrector- 
ate for an assisunt in the Dwart- 
ment dealing with INDUOTRIAL 
RELATIONS problema. Applloanta 
should hold a first or seoond-elsss 
degree and should be familiar with 
conditions in Industry. Preferred 
age 37-32 This vacancy would 
appeal to a man or woman with 
several years' experience of 
personnel work in a company, or 
with experience in an employers' 
organisation or a trade union and 
who now wiahea to widen hla or 
her field of work 

Starting salary up to £2,000 per 
annum, depending on qualifications 
and experience. Applications, 
stating age. present position, 
salary. quallficaUuns and exper¬ 
ience. should be aent to the 
Director of Industrial Affairs, CBI. 
21 Tothill Street, London, 8W1. 


University of Natal 

Department of Economics, 
Durban 

Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified persons for appointment to the 
post of RESEARCH A&BIBTANT. 

The salary scale attached to the post 
is R3.000 X R1M-R4.800 per annum. 

Xn addition an annual vacation bonus 
is payable subject to Oovernment 
Regulstlona. 


Further particulars of the post and 
of the ooncomltsnt smenllies such as 
traveUIng expeiM on first appointment; 
pension, ssedleal aid. staff bursary and 


The Location of 
Offices Bureau 

rMulrea an awlstaat reseaibh 
officer preferably with a degree In 
economics, some knowledge of sU- 
ttotlcs and of urban planning, 
Bureau exists to eneottrags the 
decentralisation of office empkor- 
mont from central London. 

The asslatant research officer will 
bo rsMonalble for the maintenance 
and adMyUM of the Buieau'a statls- 
tieal records and for qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of pub¬ 
lished matertai of interest to the 
Bureau. There will be scone 4o 
pursue individual research on topics 
related to the interests of the 
Bureau. Commencing salary not 
lem toM €1.146 p.a. 


AppUcailons by March 12. 1960. to 
The Secretary, Location ot Offices 
Bureau, 37 Cnsneery Lane. London 

woa. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 92 to 98 

TTie University of Hull 

CENTfU: FOR SOUTH-EAST 
ASIAN STUDIES 

Fellow in South-East Asian 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for a seoAnd 
full-time appolntmant in South-Bast 
Aslan Economlca at the Centre for 
Sou^-Esst Studies, in sasoclation 

anu uominsne. Appaeants enouio 
have a good hdnourg degree In 
Beonomlca, and preferably research 
experlenee in 8ou4a-Bast Asia and 
some kimwicdge of Ma^. Indone- 

a reault^of ^je Haytot Rimrt^ Is ’ 
concerned with a study ot the 
economies of South-East Asia and 
their inter-relationships, the modern 
history of the ares, and the con¬ 
temporary social and political prob¬ 
lems of South-East Asia. The 
Centre has a full-time staff of 
seven and there are good library 
and research facilities. 

Belary will be at a aultable point 
on the scale £1.340 x £116»£2.736 
per annum. 

Further inquiries rhould be 
addreosM to the Director of the 
centre and to the Head of the 
Department of Economlca and 
Commerce. 


Applications (Six copies, ons for 
overseas esmltdatss) giving datalls 
of age, qualifications and, experi¬ 
ence toifChcr with the names of 
three referees should H* sent by 
March 31. 1969, to the Registrar of 
the University 


The eommeneing salary will be dependent 
on thg qualifications and/or sxpcriencs 
of the sueeessful appllesnt. 
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Welsh Hospital Board 

STATISTICIAN 

AppU^^toiM are invited for the poat Oi STATISTICIAN In the 
Mtodlcal DlvUitm of the Board, the head oAcee of which are 
•Uuated in the Cardiff civic Centre area. 

Applleantn for this Important poet muat hold a univenrity 
decree in etatlstics. or diploma in technology in etatletice ; or 
In mathematics, eootiomlee, or other appropriate main subjeote 
combined with etatlatloe, and will be expected to have had wide 
statletlcad experienci'. Normally they should have be^'n awarded 
a first or second claas honours duitree 
* The successful candddate will be concerned with the applica¬ 
tion of statistical methods in the study of specific medical and 
administrative problems within the hospital service, togethuT 
with more routine application.^ such as cancer reglsptration, 
mental health rpIdcmloloKy and hospital activity analyse. 
Time will be available on the Board’s l.C T. 1003 computor 
for thow and other projects The person appointed wlU act as 
adviser to the Benior Administrative Medical Officer and will he 
expected to provide consultant stafr in the pr.nclpality with 
statistical advicu on the conduct of clinical trials or other 
rt'seareh projects. Opportunities will be given to develop his or 
her own lines of research. 

RALARY ■ fUndCT review) £2,240 rising by five annual 
increments to £2,740 per annum 

New entrants to the Service commence at £2.240. 

The appo'lnitmenit is established and subject to a contributory 
superannuation scheme 

Application forms (for which a self-addressed foolscap 
envelope should be sent) to the Secretary, Welsh Hospttaf 
Board. Temple of Peace and Health. Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
CFl 3NW Closing date March 17. 1060. 


I 


he Diplomatic Service 


Careers for 
Men & Women 
aged 27 to 39 

About 15 vacancies in the Administrative grades are open to 
men and women above the normal age of entry who have special 
qualifications and experience that would be useful to the 
Diplomatic Service. Experience of commercial, financial and 
economic matters and of public affairs would be of particular 
value. This could have been acquired, for example, in industry, 
commerce, journalism, public relations, or post-graduate studies. 
A scientific background would also be useful. 

Candidates need not be graduates, but the intellectual standard 
required is that of a good honours degree. Competence in a 
foreign language or the ability to learn languages is essential; 
a knowledge of a Middle Eastern, African, Oriental or Slavonic 
language would be an additional qualification. 

Age limits: at least 27 and under 40 on 1 st August 1969 (up to 44 
for candidates with regular service in H.M. Forces or H.M.O.C.S.). 
Salary scale: as Second Secretary £2,060 to £2.497; as First 
Secretary (normal minimum age 30^) £2,600 to £3.550. Entry 
point will depend on age and experience. Non-contributory 
pension scheme. Overseas allowances plus furnished rent 
allowance (or furnished accommodation) are non-taxable and 
take account of the local cost of living; boarding school allowances 
are paid from first posting abroad. Opportunities to qualify for 
language allowances. 

For fuller details of the work and career prospects write to the Civil 
Service Commieaion. 23 Savlle Row. London. W1X 2AA. or 
telephone 01 -734 6010 ext. 229 (01 -734 6464 'Ansafone* servipe 
after 5.30 p.m.), quoting 292/69/S. Closing date 26th March 1969. 


Manpower Research 
and Statistics 

A Personnel Officer ia now required to join the Manpower 
Research and Statistics section of the Personnel and Social 
Policy d^artment at the Head Office of British Steel 
Corporation in Central London. 

The successful candidate will be particularly concerned 
in helping with the development of research programmes 
in the fields of Personnel and Social Policy. He will be 
expected to carry out or direct research projects, exercising 
judgment and experience to ensure that research under¬ 
taken or sponsored by the Corporation, or commissioned 
through research agencies, is correctly designed and con¬ 
ducted. These activities will entail visits to works and to 
Universities. 

Applicants should therefore be familiar with the principles 
of Scientific research, but not necessarily in the social 
sciences. A knowledge of statistics would be an advantage 
as would experience in Line Management or Personnel 
work. 

Applications, giving details of age, qualifications and 
experience, should be addressed to: 

The PertMMl Maiagar (Naad Offlea), 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London, SWl. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 

V/cs President—Merketing 


Worldwide financial organization over 100 years 
old needs dynamic executive to design and 
market new investment management services, 
including mutual funds. Extensive travel, ability 
to counsel substantial Investors and fluency in 
Spanish and English required. Advanoament 
possible to interested and capable candidate. 
Compensation from adequate to jhandsome, de¬ 
pending upon ability. 


Write with full particulars to: 

Managing Director 

Woetem Management Company UmHed 
P.O. Bex 1543 

Naaaau, Bahamaa 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Company Secretary 

For Overseas Group 


A large group of companies in Zambia Is sebking a 
fuily qualified and experienced company secretary. 

The successful appiicant must hold a professional 
qualification and have had at least 10 years company 
secretarial experience. He will be responsible to the 
group company secretary for ail aspects of the group's 
Corporate and Company secretarial work. 

A salary of not less than £A500 p.a. is envisaged and 
other conditions are attractive. 

Applicants should write in confidence stating age, 
qualifications and how their experience is appropriate, 
to Box No. 2269. 


STATISTICIAN 

Leading Trade Association in the coneumer durables field invites 
applications for the post of Statistician. 

Duties include the provision of statistical services to the Industry, market 
forecasting and preparation of papers on economic and statistical subjects: 
Liaison with statistical personnel in Member Companies and m Government 
Departments; secretarial duties of a specialist committee 
Candidates, preferably aged 26*36. should have degree or equivalent 
qualification in economics and statistics. Some experience in industry 
desirable. Salary in accordance with qualifications and experience; con¬ 
tributory oension scheme Including life aaaurence. 

Please apply to The Secretary, British Radio Equipment Menufacturers* 
Association, 49 Russell Square. London. WCI. 


Project 

Analyst 


A vacancy exists in the Economics and Project Analysis Group of the 
British Aircraft Corporation. This is a Head Office appointment: the Group 
provides an information and analysis service relating to activities in all 
Divisions of the Corporation covering civil and military aircraft and guided 
weapons. It is located at Weybridge, Surrey. 

A suitable qualification would be an Economics Degree followed by at 
least 2-3 years' business or industrial experience. Some knowledge of 
statistics or operational research techniques and familiarity with accounting 
practices are essential attributes. Competitive salary and benefits are 
offered. 

Applications should be made, in writing, to: 




D. Pattenden, 

Group Recruitment Officer* 
British Aircraft Corporation* 
100 Pall Mall* London. 8W1. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 



Applications are invited for the post of Director of Finance, 
which has become vacant due to re-organisation within the 
Council's Economic Planning Division. 

The Council is at the centre of the rapidly expanding British 
Gas Industry and the person appointed will be responsible 
for the provision of a comprehensive financial and account¬ 
ancy service and must play a positive role in ensuring the 
rapid and profitable growth of the Gas Industry based on 
North Sea natural gas. 

The post carries special responsibilities for investment 
appraisal and control and also to the raising and manage¬ 
ment of capital. 

Qualified accountants able io meet the exacting require¬ 
ments of this post, which will carry a commencing salary of 
the order of £6,500 per annum, should apply, quoting 
reference number F/153. to: 


The Personnel Director, 
59, Bryan ston Street, 
Marble Arch, 

LONDON W.1. 



STATE BANK OF 
PAKISTAN 


Applications are invited from Pakistan Nationals for an appoint- 
ment as Executive in charge of the Computer Unit of the 
Department of Statistics, State Bank of Pakistan. The 
appointment is at the Principal Officers' level and carries a 
scale of pey of Rs.1,500 x Rs.lOO—Rs.1,900 plus House Allow¬ 
ance at the rate of 15Vo and Conveyance Allowance Rs. 150.00 
per month. Other facilities such as Medical, Contributory 
Provident Fund, Gratuity, Bonus, etc. are also admissible in 
accordance with the relevant rules. 

The person to be selected should have a sound operational 
knowledge of all aspects of computer operation. He should 
be familiar with Programming, preferably PLAN 3, 1900- 
FORTRAN, NICOL and COBOL. Ho should have high levef 
theoretical as well as practical knowledge of Systems Analysis. 
He should also have executive ability and administrative 
experience to control the working of the Computer Unit and 
to co-ordinate activities with various other Departments of 
the Bank. 

. Applications etsting age, qualifications and experience 
toge^er with copies of testimonials, etc. should reach the 
Director of Establishment. State Bank of Pakistan, Central 
Directorate. Karachi, P.O. Box No. 4466 by March 31, 1969. 
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wmRLDBANK 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Washington D.C. 


The World Bank invites applications 
for the following posts wmch are of 
indefinite duration with career pros¬ 
pects and involve residence in Wash¬ 
ington with a liability for overseas 
travel. Preferencewill he given to those 
cantHdates who have a good working 
knowledge of French andfor Spanish 
and in addition practical experience in 
develtfingcountries. Salaries are paid 
in V.S, dollars and are fixed on the 
basis of qualifications and experience. 
Terms of service include retirement 
plan, life and medical insurance, home 
leave and education grants. Family 
passages paid. 

SECTOR 
RESEARCH 
ECONOMIST 
—Transportation 

The Sector and Project Research Group is 
responsible for operational research on 
problems of sector and project analysis in 
order to provide a better basis for judgment 
on appropriate policies and investment 
priorities in the transportation sector of the 
Bank’s member countries. Research is 
carried out largely independently and offers 
opportunities for both desk and field work 
in developing countries. Contaas with 
outside researchers are encouraged and 
publication in various staff papers or else- 
where is eimected. 

Age 30-4^. Qualifications: A good university 
degree m Economics or other related 
subjects. Post-graduate studies and/or 
research experience would be an advantage. 
Successful candidates will have the ability 
to plan and imdertakc analytical studies; 
a thorough understanding of economic 
theory; and familiarity and experience with 
modem research methods and tools 
together with drafting ability; all preferably 
demonstrated by prior publications. Pre¬ 


ferably some familiarity with the problems 
of developing countries and development 
economics. 


COUNTRY 

ECONOMIST 

Responsible for the analysis of the economy 
of one or more of the Bank’s member 
countries, including development and 
investment planning, monetary, credit, 
fiscal and balance of payments positions; 
capacity to absorb and service loans etc. 

35 * 45 * Qualificacions: Degree in 
Economics, preferably a Ph.D. with train¬ 
ing in fields such as economic growth, 
international economics, public finance and 
fiscal policy. Several years experience in 
economic analysis, including economic de¬ 
velopment problems and economic prin¬ 
ciples. Knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese 
or French desirable. 


AGRICULTURAL 

CREDIT 

SPECIALIST 

The work entails study and appraisal of 
agricultural credit projects such as crop and 
livestock production, irrigation, drainage, 
land improvement and farm mechanization, 
with a view to assessing their technical, 
financial and economic feasibility and 
determining the capital, organizational and 
administrative requirements and the validity 
of cost estimates. 

Age 30-50. Qualifications: Preferably a 
degree in economics, law, business admini¬ 
stration or accoimting; adequate professional 
experience preferably with an agricultural 
credit bank or institution specializing in 
agricultural credit. Ability to write clear 
and concise reports is essential. 


AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMIST 

Responsible for the analysis of agricultural 
resource potential; scope and means of 
expansion: co-ordination of agricultural 
developments with other sections of the 
economy; economic appraisal of projects 
including land reclamation, irrigation, land 
settlement, livestock improvement, agri¬ 
cultural credit; cost benefit projections; 
marketing prospects; organisational, admin¬ 
istrative and managerial aspects of projects. 
Age 35-50. Qualifications: appropriate 
University Degree, preferably with post¬ 
graduate study in economics, agricultural 
economics and agricultural policy essential. 
Several years’ professional experience in a 
Government Department, University or 
research institution or large-scale Agricul¬ 
tural Corporation, also necessary. 


CREDITWORTHINESS 

STUDIES 

ECONOMIST 

Good analytical training and experience. 
Preferably tested analytical tools on actual 
country problems, involving acquaintance 
with conditions of underdevelopment. 
'Studies cover countries’ current financial 
policies, longer-term prospects, particularly 
of foreign exchange position, and formula¬ 
tion of judgment on development pro¬ 
grammes and performance, with objeaive 
of analysing and arriving at conclusions of 
countries’ ability to obtain and service 
development finance. Preparation of 
analytical standards and guidance on 
creditworthiness analysis to other econo¬ 
mists. 

Age 30-4^. Qualifications: A good university 
degree in Economics or other related 
subjects. 


For complete particulars and forms of application, write, 
indicating relevant post and sending brief career summary, to: 

The Appointmenta OfBccr» Internatlonel Recruitment Unit, 
Room E.3 o^ Minlatry of Overseas Development, 
Eland Houae, Stag Plice, London, S.w.i« 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EUROFINANCE 

l«a4lnie InvMtment and Financial 
Ooomltants. raaulra the eervlcea 
of a 

SENIOR ECONOMIST 

In Paris 

to carry out* a large variety of 
sophisticated research asslgnmenta, 
e.g., foreeaeta of huslneev cosMlltlonH 
In European oountries, Industry 
studies, plaanlttg and policy 
recommendatloM. Reaulrementa ; 
8-10 yesrs’ experience, preferably 
well-rounded, ahluty to conceive and 
execute projects Independently, 
drafting facility in English or 
French, snd proflclency In the other 
language. Salary : from £5,000, 
iependbw on quallfleations. Send 
resume to DRAOON-148, 40 ter 
atvenue de Suffren, TS-Paris 30 
erne (France). 


The University of 
Manchester 

Manchester Business School 
Chair of Economics 


The University invites applications 
for this newly-estAbliahed Chair 
from economists who would wish 
to work in a Business School 
environment, whether thmr in¬ 
terests lie pilmorlly In the Held of 
business economics or In the field 
of national economic problems 
PSSU Applications bv March 
24. 1069, to the Registrar. The 

University, Manchester M13 Oi'L. 
from whom further particulars are 
obtainable on quoting reference 
ift/eo/E 


La Trobe University 


Based at the Board’s Headquarters, 
Southampton, the centre of a pleasant 
part of Southern England within 
easy reach of the New Forest, 
Solent and London. 

The Market Research and Planning Section o 
SOUTHBRNGAS provides the Gommcrcial Depart¬ 
ment with management information necessary lo 
planning its strategy for the sale of appliances, thei^ 
installation and after sales service. The work include 
market research, forecasting, quality control an< 
routine statistics. 

MARKET RESEARCH 
ANALYST 

(P.329/3) 

(£1,955 >£2,575 per annum) 

This post carries responsibility for the design, execu¬ 
tion and analysis of market research surveys in the 
domestic, commercial and industrial markets. 

Applicants should be educated to honours degre 
standard and have at least 3 years experience ir 
market research work. 

COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

(p.329/3) 

(£920-£1,295 per annum) 

The successful applicant will assist in the provision c 
research information and its analysis, probably wit 
the aid of a computer. 

Applicants should have at least Higher Nationa 
Certificate in Business Studies but preferably ' 
degree. Previous relevant experience is an advantage 

SOUTHERNGAS 

n 

■J 

1 

Salaries within range shown dependent on ability 
experience and qualifications. 

Assistance with cost of moving will be given. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Personne 
Manager, Southern Gas Board, 164 Above Bar 
Southampton, SOi ODU, quoting the appropriat 
reference number, to whom they should be returnee 
by March .4th. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

LecturersIScnior Lecturers Politics 


For further announcements see pages 5 and 91 to 98 


Applications welcomed from candidates 
with un interest in any branch of Pulltics. 

Salaries: Lecturer—$ A 5.400- $ A7,300. 
senior Lecturer -$A7.500-tAa,760 

Travel and removal allowances and 
repatriation after three years available. 

Further details and application forms 
available from the Secretary-Oencral. 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts.) Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London. SWl. or the KeRistrnr. La Trobe 
University, fiuiidoora. Victoria. 308.1. 
Australia 

Closing date April 21 , tOSft 


University of Exeter 

Chair of Economic and Social 
Statistics 


The Council invites applications 
from aultably qualided applicants 
for a Chair of Economic and 
Social Statistics in the Department 
of Economics. Thm is a new post 
which will be created with effect 
from October 1. 1960. 


The salary will be not less than 
£3,640 per annum. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary uf the 
University. Ncrthcoto House. The 
Queen's Drive. Exeter, to whom 
appllcailons should be submitted 
(fourteen 'copies; one copy from 
candidates overseas) hy March 
18. 1069 


University of Oxford 

THE U NIVER SITY AND INDUSTRY 
OOMMITTBB 

Appointment of Executive Secretary 


AppUeatlona are invited for the 
wpolntment m Executive Sacrocary to 
the Unlvent^ and Induatry Committee, 
a newly established standing committee 

with general responsibility for liaison 

between the University and Industry. 

The appointment will be for a period 
Of three yeara In the flrat Instance. 

^ ' y within the scato £2*270 x £90— 
._j (at preeent under ’Tvlslcm). with 
SU- 


Applications, with statement of 
quallBcaticms and experience and the 

names of two referees, to the Registrar, 

Broad Street, 
further particulars 
MaKh 15. 1959. 


University Registry. 

Oxford (Irom whom 

may he nbtalned) by 


NMHEmG RSEUCH 
IPPMNTNENfS 


Research Officers and Research Assistants are 
required in the newly formed Marketing 
Research Department of the Marketing Division. 

The Department is responsible for providing a 
background for the development and evaluation 
of the industry's marketing policies. 

The work will be concerned with co-ordinating 
the marketing research activities of Area Boards. 
In the domestic market this relates to the deter- 
mination of appliance saturation levets, charac¬ 
teristics of appliance purchasers and users, 
effectiveness of marketing methods, customer 
service, opinion and motivation, advertising 
research, and the assessment of the conse¬ 
quences of marketing policies on the demand 
for gas and appliances. 

Commercial and industrial research will be 
related to the identification and quantification 
of fuels in use bv process and industry, of fuel 
price and premium levela, effects of industrial 


growth on demand and the estimation of effects 
of policy on gas demand. 

Other research relates to published and contract 
tariffs for the sale of gas. 

In all these areas extensive use will be made of 
mathematical, statistical, economic, and market 
research methods including the completion and 
use of demand models. 

Persons qualified in the relevant disciplines are 
invited to apply. Applicants should have a first 
or second class Upper Honours Degree and 
praference will be given to those with relevant 
experience. For the more senior posts, appro¬ 
priate experience is essential. 

Sadaries will be commensurate with experience. 
The commencing salary will be riot lass than 
£2,000 per annum for Research Officere 
(Vacancy Ref No. MR/119), and not less than 
£1,280 for Research Assistants (Vacancy Ref. 
No. MR/120). 


Application forms can b# obtained from: 

The Appointments and Eetabliehmente Officer, 

The Gee Council, 59 Bryanston Street, London W.1 
quoting appropriate Vacancy Ref. No. 


THE 

GAS COUNCIL 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Sussex 

Institute fm the Study of 
IntematUmai Organisation 

Researeh Fellowship 
rSHuma^ 

above institute, which is part of 
the Unlvenliti of Bumb&k but has 
a large measure of administrative 
and Mwdemlo outonomy. It under¬ 
takes reaearoh. runs courses .and 
uees publlca- 
thelr speelal- 


be In the range 
for two years with 
anal inereaaea if 


Sainsbory’B 
SconomittlStatittician 
Read Ofltee, London 


University of Oxford 

Research Appointment in the 
Economics of the Middle East 




reportt on speetaillaed aubjcets. 


Candidates should be Qraduates, 
preferably in fieonomies with Statlstlos 
as a spe^l subject, aged 2S to 36. 
Relevant commercial experience desirable, 
but not essential. An attractive salary 
will be paid depending on age, 
Qualllleations and experience. 

The post is permanent and there is a 
contributory Pension Scheme. 

Please telephone Ol-oas 3366 ext. 3774 
for an appUeation form or write to : 

The Reerultment SeereUry (p.8 l/EO). 
Manskgemcnt Development Section, 

J. SAINSBURY LTD.. 

Stamford House. 

London, 6B1. 



For further announcements 
see pages 
S and 91 to 98 


University of ESxeter 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post uf AiMlstant Lecturer In the 
department of Economics, tenable 
from October 1. 19«l> 

The research intareata of candi¬ 
dates may be In any branch of 
Economics. 

Salary aeale: C1.340-C1.470 per 
annum.X The Inlllal aalary will 
depend on the quailBcatlons and 
experience of the auccessful candi¬ 
date 

Further partlculara may be 
i.btalned from the Secretary of the 
University, Northcote House, The 
Queen's Drive, Bxeter. Closing date 
for applications (eight eopiee; one 
copy from candidates overseas) 
March 10. 1060. 


O.E.C.D. 


ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 
GO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


PARIS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 
for ACADEMIC STAFF 

At the Middle East Technical University 

ANKARA 


ECONOMICS 

Principles/Introduftiofi 
Analysis—Micro and Macro 
Labour Economics 
Agricultural Economics 

MARKETING 

Sales Management 
Advertising 
Market Research 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 
Methods Analysis/Design 
Statistical Quality Control 
Plant Design 

ACCOUNTING 

Theory 

Managerial Accounting 
Cost Accounting 


STATISTICS 
Introduction 
Probability 'rheory 
Mathematical Statistii s 
Applied Sampling Methods 
Linear Programming 
Econometrics 

REGIONAL PLANNING 
(Grad. Level) 
Transportation Planning 
Regional Planning Studio 


These positions are available at rapidly expanding Middle East Technical University in Ankara 
for the academic year 1969-1970 and thereafter undet the Technical Assistance Programme of the 
O.E.C.D. The University occupies a .special position in the educational system of Turkey, is 
technically oriented, and all teaching is in English. The modern campus is ideally located on the 
uplands just outside Turkey’s capital and provides favourable academic conditions for international 
staff with challenging opportunities to initiate and guide research into the problems of social and 
economic development. Interdisciplinary assignments possible. 

Attractive salaries and allowances according to qualiheations and experience will be offered to 
candidates with higher degrees, substantial experience in teaching, and, if possible, in the direct 
application of subject matter. 

Applications with r 4 sum 6 and/or inquiries to : 

MR DOMERGUE, 

Head, Technical Go-operatbn Service, O.E.C.D., 9 rue Andre-Pascal, Paris i 6 eme. 


University of Qlash 

Temporary Research 
Appointment in Politics 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in politics, international 
relations, modern history or public 
administration tor a Temporary 
Reoearch appolntmenl in Politics. 
The post to conoerned with the 
study of the administration of 
British ixternal relations ainco 
1918: and is for two years at the 
Aastotant Lectureship level. Salary 
i:i.240->Cl,470 per annum. 

Applications (three copies) should 
bo lodged, not Jsur than April 
14, isle, with the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court. 


PERSONAL 


CATHOUC8 NEED NOT READ THIS 
We offer a FREE course of 11 booklets 
on every aspect of the Catholic faith 
to all tnoae who need help and 
enlightenment. Bend now to The 
Oathollo Enoulry Centre. Dept B., 
London. 


TRAVEL 
& HOTELS 


" GUIDE TO BRITAIN'S BEST 
HOLIDAYS " . . 1060 Guide covering 

bed and brenkfaat or bed. breakfast and 
evening meal, county by county In 
Britain. Foreword by MacDonald Hastings 
Illustrated. 3(M pages Bend 4/Od. which 
includes postage, to 
FARM HOLIDAY QUIDRS LTD.. 

16 High Street, Paisley 


RESTAURANTS 


Entertaining Overseas 
Visitors? 

Tlddy DoU Eating House. 2 Hertford 
Street Muyfalr. ORO 2357/6. 

One of the few authentically Englsh 


EDUCATION 


BATH UNIVERSITY 
OP TECHNOLOOY 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

Postgraduate 
Courses 1969-70 

Applications are Invited from 
Kraduaie.<i-nnd other suitably quall- 
lled personB who wish to take 
postgraduate course.s leading to 
niploma In ImiuNtrial Administra¬ 
tion and the Degree of Master of 
Science m the Seuton 1960-70 

The Diploma course is open to 
graduotes in any discipline and is 
an Introduction to the study of 
management with specialisation in 
Business Planning or Manpower 
Studies. 

The Masters Degree course avatl- 
sble Ur graduates In economics, 
social science or business studies or 
a combination of these with tech- 
nol(»y. It to available as a fully 
taught course or by a combination 
of taught courses and research. The 
principal flelds of study are 
Business Policy, Organisational 
Design and Change, and Manpower 
Studies. 

Further partlculara are obtainable 
from, and applications slMUld - be 
made to the Director of Studies. 
Postgraduate Course, Bath Univer¬ 
sity of Technology. School of 
Management, Rockwell, Klnga 
Weston Road, lAwrenee Weston, 
Bristol BBll OUY. 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.C.E. " O" and 
" A " (all Boards) London Unlv., 

BBc, scon., B.A . 'B.8e., LL.B., also 
Dipfomus. (Sertllleatea. Bar. Bankers, 
secretarial. Statistical and other 
ProfeMlonal Exams Prospectus Free from 
Wyndham Mllligsn. M B.E.. M.A . 

Depr CA2 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (£st. tm) 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 


EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


for •.Sc.dcoR.), LL ■- and other oxUrnal 
doarods of tend. Univ. For GX.B. and 
orefoMlenal aNam*. Aeceuntancy, CoaUnfl, 
Socrotaryahip. Law, Marketing. Alao 
many intenaaly Inuraattng (non exam.) 
eouraea m busmaaa subjaeta. Write for 
dotaila or advice, atatlng Intarett. to ; 

Tha Secretary (Gil) 



rggndad fMt 


METROPOLITAN CX)TLEOE Si \ll,;u,s 


I NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
1 PLANNING i 

S Ph.D. M.Soc.Sc. Diploma courses emphasising mathematical. : 
■ statistical and computer methods. Foreign language, vacation 8 
X study abroad, studentships. Open to wdl qualified graduates • 
8 or persons with experience in public service or industry, 8 
• cf. booklet obtainable from the 8 

8 Assistant Registrar (C)a 8 

: UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAH • 

8 Blrmini^ni, 15, 8 

^ananaaeBaBnnaaaMnaannnaaaantonaanBanBanaeaannaBaaaaBaeaanaaBnBnnnBaaBgnaanaanX 


BATH UNIVERSITY 
OP TEX:HNOLOaY 
SCHOOL OP MANAOEMXNT 

Post-Experience 
Courses 1969-70 

The School axpacu to offer tha 

following eouraea in the SeBsion 
1969-70. 

Training Admlnlatratlon and 

Policy 4, September 29-Octobar 24, 
1069 

Training Administration and 

Policy 5, January 6-January 30. 
1970. 

Training Administration and 

Policy 6, May 4‘May 29, 1070. 

Management Punctiona and 
Operational Researeh, October 27- 
November 7. 1069. 

Skills AnalyaU, November 3- 
N^wnber 21, i960. June 8-June 26. 

b.f'Si'SSSa.ifc Ml; 

Group Relations Oonferenoe. Dee- 
ember 7-Obeember J2, ]069. 

Oveneaa Training Conference, 
March 0-March 26. 1970. 

Detalla are obtainable on appli¬ 
cation to the Director of Studies, 
Poet-Experlance Coursea, Bath 
University of Technology. School 
of Management, Rockwell, Kings 
Weston Iwd, Lawrence Weston, 
Bristol Bail OUY. 


UNIVBRSITY OP LONDON: A lecture 
entitled “ Price Behaviour and Price 
Expectatlona " will be delivered by 
Profeaaor R. Solow (MasaachUMtts 
Institute of Technology) at 5 p.m. on 
March Oth at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street. Aldwych. W02. 

ADMISSION HiEE. WITHOUT TICKET 
M. A. Basts. 

Academic RCgtstrar. 


University of Glasgow 

SchotarsMp for Advanced 
Study in Law 

The University of Glasgow offers 
one Scholarship cf £760 a year, with 
remission of fess. and tcnabis lor 
two ye-«rB from October. l9od. with 
a poaslblo estenalon to three yean. 
The scholarship is rsstrloted to 
graduatss ol other Dnlvemties and 
wUl not be awarded In rtspeoi of 
a^^roposed courea M part-time 

The Scholar will bo requlrod to 
eomo Into rosideneo at Olasgow 
and to punue advanced study or 
research under supc^alon In the 
Unlversl^. AppHoimons will be con¬ 
sidered from candidates who hope 
to obtain their qualifying degrees 
in time to begin rMldcnce at 
Olasgow in Oetobtf, 1969. 

Intending applicants should writs 
to the Clerk to the Faculty of Law 
for further information. The final 
of appUeatlons 


date for the receipt < 
is March SI. 1969. 


ucmfli M AOMnii 

Applications art invitad for tha post of Lteturar in Accounting. Appliegntt fhould 
posioaa a good honours dagraa and a professional accountancy qualification. 
Exporlonco in buainoM or toachlng is alao raqulrad. 

Tha succaaaful applicant will ba expaettd to tako part in both tha poat-graduata 
and tha aaiouiiva programmaa and to angaga in raiaarch activitiaa. Ha may alao 
undortaka a limitad amount of conauJtancy work. Tha starting salary will ba at 
an appropriata point on tha Lacturar’a acaia Cl,240 to £2.736. Mambarahip of 
tha F.S.S U. appiiat. 

Furthar particulars may ba obtained from: Tha Sacratary. 

THE LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL, 

28 Northumberland Avtnua. London. W.C.2. 
to whom applicationa should ba sent by March 1989. 



For further announcements 
see pages 6 and 91 to 97 
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WOOLCO 

SET THEIR SITE ON 

TEEiHIIDE 

THE AREA WHICH OFFERS MORE TO INDUSTRY 


The Director of Planning, Town Hall, Middlesbrough,Teesside 


first class ronininnications, cievelopment grants 


Ihr' 

I (ononiist 


Moving goods in the 1970s 

A 52-page reprint of the survey which appeared in the 
September 14th issue of The Economist. 

A transport revolution is spreading rapidly through¬ 
out the industrialised world. The spearhead of that 
revolution is the cargo container, a simple aluminium 
or steel box vyith doors at one end. 

The result is a radical reduction in transport costs 
and a big improvement in transit times. The impact of 
the cargo container is out of all proportion to the rela-' 
tive simplicity of the idea. The survey clearly describes 
its effects on industrial life in the 1970s. 

The response to this important survey has been 
spectacular. It has been raprintad to meat a continuino 
and heavy demand. Order your copies now and they 
will be despatched immediately. 

Rates: Single copies 2/- each including postage. Bulk orders 
^over ten. 1/6 each excluding freight charges overseas. 

Marketing Department, The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, 
London, SW1. Telephone 01 -930 5155. Telex 24344. 
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We tMnk 

every trading company 
ought to be in the 
deveiopment business 

NISSHO-IWM 

We don’t wait for business to come to us. We go 
out where the opportunities are and compete. 

In Mysore, India, we are one of the partners in a 
project to develop a 5-billion ton iron mining opera¬ 
tion. This is a joint Indian, U.S., and Japanese pro¬ 
ject. Nissho-Iwai’s part in this project consists not 
only of trading (importing ore for steel manufac¬ 
turers and exporting finished products) but also 
financial participation. Exactly what we would call 
“development.” 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, 
selling, commodity transactions, three-way trade, or 
cooperative ventures, Nissho-Iwai is geared to your 
trading needs. To serve you we maintain 75 over¬ 
seas offices in major world trading centres and 40 
offices at home. 



General Importers ft Exporters 


NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Office: Imabashi, Higashi ku. Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 


London. Branch: 

40, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 2 Tel: 628-4991—6 (Area Code 01) 


Other offices in Paris, Hamburg. Dusseldorf, New York, 

Los Angeles. Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and 60 other cities around the world. 
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Getting your maximum 
percentage of wqMrts? 


The Bank which commands 40% of New Zealand's banking busi¬ 
ness has the vital information you need I The Bank of New Zealand 
<—with over 400 offices—can give you up-to-date information on trading 
conditions and markets both in New Zealand's industrial centfis and pri¬ 
mary producing areas. Whether you're concerned with export expansion 
or investment—see the Bank of New Zealand first. 

Contact our London Office—or the international Division at Head Office 
in Wellington. 

Bank of IkwZealaiMl 

Incorporated with limited habUitY in New Zealand 1861. 

London Mam Office; 1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4 • Piccadilly Circue Office: 64 Regent 
Si.. W1 • Haymarkat Office' 30 Royal Opera Arcade, SW1. (New Zealand House Bldg.) 

Head Office; P.O. Boa 23B2. Wellinoton. New Zealand 


March 

a 

K 

In 

9th-17th 


Europe's 

1969 


green capital 


71st 




FAIR 


Italy 

International Agricultural and Animal 
Farming Fair • 

22nd Agricultural Machinery Show • 
1st Exhibition of the new Agricultural 
Technics • 

Everything needed by agriculture. 
Everything that agriculture produces. 



In 1968, our guests included: 1 Dutch 
surrealist painter, 2 concert pianists, 6 opera 
singers, 4 generals, 7 cabinet ministers, 21 
ballet girls, 49 professors, 60 managing direc¬ 
tors, ,88 physicians, 105 pilots, 176 lawyers, 
298 air hostesses, 16,780businessmen and, on 
top, more than 20,000 old friends of the house. 

But we missed you. 

Do.stay widius in 1969! 

ATLANTA 

HOTEL BRUSSELS 

'* 7 , bd Adolphe Max Phone 17 . 01.20 Telex 21475 

Under Swiss management 

First class accomodation on reasonable terms, in the 
heart of the Common Market. 


(Rcfiaiered u a Nawspaptr Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Offlee Dept., Ottawa. Printed 
* PuhUehed by The Kconom'.st Newspaper Ltd., atr 3B St James's Street, London, s W i 


In England by Electrical Prese Liml 
Telephone- 01-930 61BS. Postaae on 


ted tWeb-Offset Division), Harlow. Bases, 
this iMue. UK 8d , Overseas 6d. 
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$TOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Pricaa. 

IX 

I9M49 

Low 

98«m 

SRintH FUNDS 

Exchequer 6<t% 

Savinft Bonds 1% 

I9S9 

Prtea. 

Feb. 

19. 

1969 

99^ 

Frtaa. 

Feb. 

2«. 

1949 

99'«i4 

Net Red. 
Yield. 

Feb. 24. 
I9«9| 
s. d. 

4 1 II 

Gross Rid. 
Yield. . 
F4b.24. 

1949 

C s. d. 

4 19 5 

INTIRNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 

Amax HoMlmp Inc 1982 

Australia 4'^ 1981 

Last week's 
prlCM 

88-9 

95's-4*4 

This week's 
prices 

87-*4 

95*4-4*4 

Gross Running 
Yleld% 

7-18 

4-78 

m 

OFs 

I9BB-70 

93’ss 

93*4 

5 3 3 

7 14 

7 1 

British Petroleum 4*4% 

Celanese Int. Finance Ga. 4*^ 

Chevron Overseas Finance 4W 

1978 

fr*-9* 

94 * 4 . 7*4 

4-97 

Sl^ii 

fS's 

Exchequer 

Britlah Electrl^ 

1971 

94»*si 

97'm 

4 IB 0 

B 1 

3 

1912 

94-^4 

93*4-4*4 

719 

83^s 

8 OR 1 

I96B.73 

B2»h 

63'm 

5 4 3 

7 18 

9 r 

I9n 

94'*-7*4 

94*4-7*4 

4-34 

9Vs 

94‘* 


1910-90 

9BS 

98*4 

2 15 5 

4 II 

3 

Danmark 4*4% 

Erlksberf Meimiska Verkstadi 4 * 4 % 

1982 

94Vr4 

94*4-7*4 

707 

76*t 

TT# 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric 3 m% 

I9M-75 

73's 

73*m 

5 13 10 

8 8 

3 f 

1982 

97-9 

97-8 

4-94 

72‘s 

t6 

197079 

46 

44*8 

5 13 S 

8 9 

2 1 

C 

1982 

94«s-5*s 

94*4-5*4 

4-87 

9P$ 

BPa 

FiindlM 6 *s% 

British TraiuTport 3% 

1980^ 

BPs 

82<b 

5 5 4 

8 13 

7 1 

1987 

95*4-4*4 

94.7 

4-90 

5V» 

dB's 

I97B-BB 

dTs 

49*b 

5 14 0 

8 7 

8 1 


1987 

90*4-1*4 

90*4-1 

4-44 

S7H 

72»s 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

72»4* 

73'4* 

5 4 4 

8 12 

3 

Mexlee7% 

1982 

92-4 

91*4-2*4 

7-45 

53 

44^ 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

44>i 

44*, 

5 10 4 

8 5 

4 1 

New Zealand 4*s% 

1984 

95*44*4 

95*4-4*4 

4-83 

95*8 

8 IS 

Treasury 6 ^ 4 % 

1995-96 

BPa 

m 

5 2 II 

8 12 

4/ 

Olivetti 4W 

1982 

94*4-5*4 

94*4-5*4 

7-14 

79'*is 

64S 

Treasury 5'S% 

3000-12 

44«u* 

45^s* 

5 3 3 

8 9 

8 / 

Philips Int. Hnance SA. 4's% 

Procter A Gamble Int. Co. 4's% 

1979 

97*4-8 

97*4-8*4 

4 49 

50H 

4IS 

War Loan 3*i% 

after 1952 

4I«*I4 

42*s 

4 IB 10 

8 9 

7r 

1982 

94*4-5*4 

94V5S 

4 87 

25h 

29H 

Consols 1*»% 


30 

30<4 

4 17 10 

8 7 


Renault 4 * 4 % 

I9B2 

94-5 

94.5 

7-18 


Prices. 194849 

OrdlIfNiry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocki 

Fab. 

on 

Feb. 

High 

Low 


24.1949 

waek 

24 



BonkaR Othor Plnondol 



300 

2l9*s 

Algemane Bk. 


-5*4 

5-2 

45-9 

453 

Amatardam^Rot. 

1*4 

4'8 


3£o 

Aust. B N.Z. Bk. 

B. da Soc. Gan. 

F%545 


2- 4 

3- 2 

93% 

40 

B.of Amarici 

847 

-2% 

2-7 

145/- 

T 

B. of Ireland 

148/9 

-1/3 

2-7 

C9*%« 

B. of Montreal 

£B*t 

-*4 

2-7 

78/8*4 

58/8*4 

B. of N.S. Wales 

«/- 

-1/4 

2-9 

loiw 

% 

B. of Scotland 

Tfh 

-4/- 

37 

2^ 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.BJ7S0 

-10 

38 

251 

1748 

B. de Parts P.B. 

Fr.217-7 

-19-8 

41 


47/9 

Barclays 

83/- 


3-5 

84- 

49/9 

41/9 

Barclay DCO 

BOLSA 

79/4 

-2/3 

30 

70/- 

43/-* 

1 1 

31 

33/- 

9^*. 

Bowmakar Assn. 

29/9 

2'4 

£13*4 

0'*.4 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£11*4 

-»4 

1-9 

92/- 

44/- 

Chartered Bank 

84/- 

-5/- 

3$ 

91/- 

45/4*4 

Charurhouse Grp, 


-H- 

3-7 

91% 

4l's 

Chase Manhattan 

-1% 

3-4 

299 

242 

Cemmerxbank 

D.282 

-4 

2-8 

148 

too 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.l54 

-9 

2-4 

577 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.520 

-12 

3-2 

4145 

2730 

Credit Sulue 

Fr.SJ945 

-45 

20 

252 

228 

Credlunstalt 


+4 

40 

353 

289 

Dcuttche Bank 

■H 

2-4 

331 7 

245 

Dresdner Bank 

0.316 

l-l 

2-5 

83*4 

55 

First Nat. City 

$72 

-4*1 

3 1 


33/9 

Hambros 

58/- 

-2/4 

2-2 

Hill, Samuel 

JISI'i 

113/6 

-1/- 

1-9 

£15 

127/- 

£8<4 

54/4 

Hongk'g. A Sh. 

Keyser Ullmann 

-*4 

-11/4 

4-4 

2-2 

49/3 

25/9 

Klalnwort Ben. 

44/- 

-•/- 

2-4 

4810 

S4M 

Kradlstbank 

Fr.BA780 

21 

240 

185 

Kundankradit 

OZ48 

'i'6 

3 0 

1432 

1082 

Lambert L’Ind. 

Fr.B.i396 

-18 

4-0 

73/3 

52/9 

Lloyds 

43/- 


3 7 

42/- 

14/2*4 

Lombard Bankinc 

37- 

-4d 

1-4 

71 

45 

Manuf’t Hanover Trust 862*4 

-4 

... 

84200 

42,700 

Mediobena 

L.74.300 

-480 

1-3 

34/- 

19/10*4 

Meresntlle Cred. 

30/9 

’ 1/9 

3-7 

47/9 

15/4*1 

41/3 

Mercury Sacs. 

40/4 

-1/6 

1-0 

87/- 

Midland 

74/- 

-1/3 

3 9 

21/9 

9/2*4 

Mlnitar Auet. 

19/4* 

-4d 

30 


34/8*4 

Montague Trust 


-\t 

1-5 

131*4 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

$110 

- 10*4 

3-4 

87/- 

47/- 

Nat. A Grindlays 



4-IS 

2 80 

Nat. Auicra. 

$A3-57*i 

015 

3-1 

21/4*1 

82/3 

18/3 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

19/1*1 

-3d 

3-9 

46/4 

127*1 

Nat. West. 

70/- 

-3/9 

3-9 

147 

Norsk. Credltbk. 


-4 

5-4 

£15*1 

£4% 

Royal Canada 


2-0 

142/- 

i4!2oo 

53/- 

Schrodors 

124/-* 

-II/- 

1-2 

ai75 

Sodate General 

Fr.B.l4.40C 

>-125 

3 9 

74/- 

44/2*4 

Sundard Bank 

70/6 

4 1/- 

3-3 

452 

335 

Sues 

Fr.429 

-I8*t 

2-9 

3480 

2385 

Swlu Bank 

Fr.SJ300 

+ 15 

2-4 

5540 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.SJII5 

+35 

1-9 

75/6 

44/6 

Union Discount 

40/4 

~4d 

4-9 

28/- 

14/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

24/9 

-1/3 

4-0 



Inaurenco 




1318 

704 

Alllani Vorslch. 

%I289 

+ 11 

1-4 

41.490 

49.575 

Au. Gantrall 

L4I.OOO 

-100 

0-8 

48/9 

49/6 

Comm. Union 


+ 1/6 

3-9 

108/4 

79/4 

Esglc Sur 

100/- 


2-8 

280/- 

115/9 

Equic. A Uw LIfs 

14Sh 

+22/4 

1-9 

39/- 

27^ 

Gan. Aeddent 

34/9 

+ 1/- 

2-9 

41/4 

32/3 

Guardian Royal Exch. 

37/3* 

-4d 

3-7 


s? 

Legal A Gantral 

Nat. Nadriandn. 

^0 

+3d 

-12 

1- 9 

2- 1 

93/- 

55/- 

Pearl 

81/4 

+ 1/- 

2-7 

47/4 

32/1*1 

Phoenix 

44/3 

+4d 

3-2 

75/4 

44/3 

Prudential 'A' 

75/- 

42/4 

2-0 

54/3 

40/4 

Royal 



4-3 

75/- 

54/- 

Sun Alllancs 

40/4 

-1^ 

4-4 

139 

100 

Taisho Mar. A F. 

Y.II4 

-2 

4-8 

234 

135 

Tokio Marina 

Y.I9I 

-5 

2-9 

70/4 


Vehicle A Gen. 

40/3 

-9d 

2-3 

4510 

Zurich Ins. 

ftSMOO 

+50 

2-3 



BmwosdoBp Bfec. 




25/4 


Allied Breweries 

21/4*4 

rr/i'i 

44d 

3-7 

I9^t 

Bass. Charrington 

+3d 

4-5 

235 

m 

Bolt N.V. 

FI.234 

-1 

2-8 

33/- 

23/4*4 

CoufM. B. A S. 

^•s 

-3d 

4-3 

X" 

19/3 

DlBtlHSri 

+ »/3 


34*4 

OlsciB. Seagrams 

$47 

2-1 


Prices. 194849 

Ordinery 

Price, 

Chengs 

Yield 

High 

Lew 

Stocki 

Fab. 

24. 1949 

on ^ 

Feb. 

24 

840 

400 

Dortmund Union 

%84l 



T: 

21/4 

Guinness 

31/7 

'■i'3d 

3-6 

156-8 

Helneken 

Fi.l49-1 

-7-9 

2 I 

Si‘ 

10/9*4 

IDV 

I7/I*t 

+ l*td 

2 9 

180 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I92 

-3 

3-9 

48S 

36*4 

Nat. Distillers 

840*4 

-1 

4-5 


41/4*1 

Scottish A Newc. 

74/4 

-4d 

4-2 

89/- 

Sth. African Br. 

247/4 

-12/4 

1-8 

47/- 

31/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

34/- 

21/4*1 

- 2 /- 

3 9 

27/3 

14/4*. 

Watnay. Mann 

+7».d 

4 0 

l3/4*t 

91- 

Whitbread 'A' 

11/3 

fl*sd 

4-9 

89/- 

54/4 

BulMIfig A Building Motorlela 
Assoc, ^rtland 57/4*t 


4-0 

36/9 

24/- 

BPB industries 

32/4*1 

-IVid 

3-6 

14/4 

10/7*. 

Cementation 

12/4 

-■4d 

4-1 

279 

221 

Cimenti Lahrgc 

Fr.243 

-5 1 

3 1 

2685 

2022 

Cimenurlet Briq. 

Fr.B.2l94 

-80 

5 0 

25/4*4 

15/1*4 

R. CostaIn 

19/10*1 

+4*nl 

5-0 

41/- 

29/- 

Eng. China Clays 

47/3 

+2/4 

14 

71/- 

50/- 

Int. Paint Co. 

51/- 

-3- 

5-5 

24.300 

16.440 

Italcamantl 

L25.980 

210 

1-7 

23/- 

14/4 

J. Laing ‘A’ 

21 / 1*1 

-4'n» 

2 3 

24/9 

15/9 

IO/4*a 

London Brick 

17/- 

-3d 

6-3 

30/- 

Marlay Tile 

24/- 

f4d 

4-1 

24/7*4 

18/7*. 

Redland 

I9/I*i 

|4*.d 

4-9 

29/- 

18/- 

Rugby Portland 

22/6 

4d 

2-2 

65/- 

34/4 

13/3 

Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 

53/6 

+ 1/3 

3 2 

43/- 

4lh 

4d 

2 3 

8 / 1*1 

sn 

Vanaita 



3 7 

92/6 

3i/9 

G. Wimpey 

74/9 

-’9d 

1-0 

38/3 

4S/4 

17/4*. 

Catering, Hotels, Itc. 

Assoc. Bric. Pic. 34/4 

|-4d 

4-0 

33/4 

ATV'A’ 

37/3* 


3 9 

8 / 2 *. 

4/4*4 

Butlln's 

S/il*4 

Tl'td 

5 8 

75 

42 

CBS 

$48*4 

1*4 

2 9 

48/7*4 

14/9 

Fortes 'A' 

42/- 

-1/3 

2 6 

76/- 

47/4*1 

13/11*4 

Granada ‘A* 

44/- 

24/4*1 

V- 

3-9 

28/- 

Grand Mecrop. 
Lyons 'A' 

-4'id 

2 0 

9S/9 

50/4 

88 /- 

f 6 d 

3-1 

21 /- 

13/6*4 

Mecca A’ 

18/7 

- 1 /- 

4-6 

27/1*1 

10/9 

Trust Houses 

25/3* 

4ttd 

3-1 

1509 

1075 

Chemicals 

ANIC 

LI 175 

5 

4-3 

23/3 

14/6 

Albright A W. 

14/1*1 

-7»id 

4 6 

34 

22*1 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

$29% 

1 % 

4-3 

257*. 

149 

Baditcira Anilln 

D.230 


4 3 

223*4 

113 2 

Bayer 

D.205*i 

fS 

3 2 

9780 

5975 

CIBA (Basle) 

Fr.S.9325 

>^25 

l-l 

8r. 

70*4 

Dow 

$73*1 

- 2*1 

3 3 

177*1 

I48*t 

Dupont 

$158% 

3*1 

3 5 

45/6 

3^3 

Flions 

%. 

9d 

3 4 

33*4 

ir. 

General Aniline 

- 1 % 

1-6 

285 7 

177-4 

Hoechit 

DJ4i 

-0 8 

3-8 

181,500 

42.100 

Hoffmn*La Roche 

Fr.S. 173000 

• 500 

0 4 

74/4 

47/- 

ICI 

63/I*.* 

--5/I0*. 

4-1 

51/3 


Laporce Inds. 

40/3 

-9d 

3-2 

30/3 

w *' 

Monsanto 

23/4« 

-9d 

3 9 

13^*4 

Montecatlnl'Edis 
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Jitters; jitters 


Contenta 


The French jjovemment is in a 
hell of a mess over new wage 
demands, page 63. With a devalu¬ 
ation of the franc increasingly 
likely, and sterling under new 
pressure, Britain’s 8 per cent Bank The World 
rate makes sense. Mr Jenkins has 
a lot to worry about ahead of his 
April 15th budget. Interest rates 
may yet go through the roof, 
page 59. 


Checkpoint Barbara 

The .strikes at Fords and Vaux- 
halls have alrearly cost the rountry 
million, half of which comes 
out of e\port.s. But if the Govern- 
mem's own limited proposals for 
dealing with .strikes were now' in 
operation both stoppages w'ould 
have been avoided. Mrs Castle 
should now bring in her industrial 
nfouns immediately—otherwise 
people will believe that her brave 
words are just so much talk, page 
13 - 


Retreat to terror 

President Ni.xon can alTord to play 
it quietly about the rocket attacks 
on South Vietnam’s towns because 
the communists wouldn’t be 
doing the rocketing if they weren’t 
getting near the end of their 
tether, page 14. 


The three-dog world 

Herr llcinemann got the job as 
west Germany’s president in 
Wedne’sday’s election in Berlin 
despite the worst the Russians and 
cast Germans could do at Check¬ 
point Charlie and elsewhere to 
stop the election—^which, as it 
turned out, wasn’t very much, 
page 21. It wasn’t much because 
the western end of the Russian 
dog can't do more than growl 
when its eastern end is being 
bitten by the Chinese, page 35. 
The fight on the Russian-Chincse 
border may be the opening of a 
period in which the three super¬ 
powers sec whether they can gang 
up two-to-onc, page 15. 


Now stalemate 

The indiscriminate bombing of 
Ibo civilians by General Gowon’s 
Egyptian pilots has shown up the 
military stalemate in Nigeria. The 
only way out now is some kind 
of political settlement, and the 
first step had better be a cease-fire, 
page t8. 



BP^s spring double 

Two American oil refineries, 9,7(X) 
filling stations and an oil strike 
in Alaska have fallen to BP in a 
month. And it couldn’t have 
happened to a nicer company, 
page 62. 
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Li III i.s 


Vietnam 

Sir —For my money, The Economist has 
consistently covered the tragic Vietnam war 
more perceptively and less emotionally than 
any other journal. The more the pity, there¬ 
fore, when it mars its latest excellent 
analysis by resort to pejorative journalism in 
analysing the pacification effort in Vietnam 
(February 22nd). 

H hardly anybody at home, let alone 
Europe, believes” people like myself, why 
then end your article by granting that the 
American ** monthly hamlet evaluation 
surveys” which I used—the only ^stcmatic 
attempt to measure at least part of what*s 
going on in the Vietnamese countryside—are 
much closer to the mark than most ? Do you 
really think that the ** roughly accurate ” 
assessment of local security in some 12,000 
Vietnamese hamlets by The Economist's 
one-man army in Saigon is more soundly 
based than the regular assessments of over 
220 full-time advisory teams in almost every 
district in Vietnam ? Incidentally, since you 
excluded urban population, your guesstimate 
of ” two-thirds ” rural security is not any¬ 
where near as different from the HES as the 
HES urban/rural percentage figure you cite 
implies. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
HES was the only system which gave any 
measurement of the significant Tet offensive 
loss of rural security in early 1968. 

Even so, it’s good to see The Economist 
term the “ crash pacification programme ” 
initiated last November diort-tenn and 
realistic ” with emphasis on the facts of life 
in Vietnam. It’s nice to hear a few kind 
words about the ** Phoenix programme ” as 
well. But why descend to personalities in 
contra.sting—^wrongly in this case—the sinner 
of yesteryear with the new realist of today ? 
My successor, Mr Colby, would be the first 
to tell you that the design and introduction 
of the programmes which you praise are 
regarded as my best advisory achievements, 
well launched when I left in early 
November 1968. 

If I dwell upon these points, it is not just 
to salve my ego. I hate to see The Economist 
fall prey to the prevailing journalistic fashion 
of criticising anything said officially on Viet¬ 
nam just because it is official. A little pers¬ 
pective also helps. For example, it was the 
very success of Vietnamese^*American military, 
pacification and other efforts in 1966-67—the 
basis of what you call the ” exaggerated 
claims ” of General Westmoreland and 
myself—which led Hanoi to radically change 
its tactics and launch the Tet offensive of 
1968. They caught us way off base, but not 
because our claims were exaggerated. Hanoi 
realised more clearly what was happening 
than Washington or perhaps even we in 
Saigon.—Yours faithfully, R. W. Komer 



qKI^As one of the last i^ectablc papers 
defending American policy in South Viemam, 
•The Economist's position should be treasured 
as a corrective to the rest. Nevertheless, 
perhaps you should bear in mind that it may 
seem annoying to some Amencans to have 


you effing the United States on to battle, 
criticiSg its restraint as failure of nerve, 
when the war costs the United States so much 
in money, lives, effort and political stability, 
gnd costs you so little.—Vours faithfully^ 
New York Rollins Maxwell 


Mr Gorton’s Backlash 

Sui—After reading your article (February 
22nd}, I can only reach the conclusion that 
your Canberra correspondent must be either 
oblivious to economic reality or a faithful 
vocal puppet of Anglo-American monetary 
interests. 

Foreign investment is, in most cases, syn¬ 
onymous with foreign ownership and there 
is no empirical evidence to suggest that 
foreign owners^ is beneficial to a country 
and, indeed, the evidence points to the more 
harmful effects of foreign domination. In 
the first place foreign ownership tends to 
concentrate in the fields of finance (near- 
banks), mining, oil, chemicals and transporta¬ 
tion, where the profits are extremely high. 
This was pointed out in the recent report by 
Professor Reddaway. Profits, plus capital 
appreciation, on British investments overseas 
are 14.9 per cent on chemicals and 21.6 per 
cent on mining. 

Overseas investment does not create new 
dynamic enterprises that might compete with 
enterprises in the mother country, or in the 
export markets. The overseas corporations 
prefer to integrate the resources into their 
own structures, thereby extracting wealth 
from the economic satellite for their own 
development. The corporations also attempt 
to smother any nascent, indigenous companies. 
Almost everybody is aware that the United 
States has milked Venezuela of its oil and 
Chile of its copper while passing only 
negligible benefits to the reluctant donors. 
Those who have been lulled into believing 
that this type of exploitation has ceased 
should be reminded, as Mr James Petras has 
pointed out, that between i960 and 1965 the 
income on American investment in Latin 
America totalled $6.4 billion. 

We, in Canada, have seen our country 
securely moulded into an economic satellite 
of the United States by means of the branch 
plant takeover. We are no longer masters 
of our own economic development (witness 
our enormous regional disparities), and in 
foreign affairs are directed from Washington. 
The cumulative effect of foreign domination 
is such that the nation has thoroughly lost 
its identity and sense of purpose. 

Japan has had fantastic economic growth 
during the past decade without the benefit ** 
of foreign investment. If Australia does not 
wish to sell its birthright, lose its identity and 
become a reservaton of natural resources for 
the more advanced technological nations, it 
diould act now and he^ the experience of 
other, less fortunate countries.—^Yours 
faithfully, G. MgAlary 

Montreal, Canada 


The Gunmen of Zurich 

Sir—I do agree with you that civil aviation 
diould be protected. But wouldn't you agree 
that civil aviation diould be restricted for 
this purpose only—civil service ? Talking 
about the Israeli “civil** planes’ strategic 
impoitatnce you laid, “ Even now Israel 
probabljr uses the planes to fly in essential 
spare parts.” And this very thing—the multi¬ 
purpose—^is what makes Imeli planes one of 


the Palestinian conunandos* targets.—^Yours 
faithfully, lavANiXAR NaJ^ar 

Monrnouthk C^tege, lUiiUris 

South West Africa 

Sir—^M ig^t 1 be allowed to tsiK'iinie vijth 
a preliminary comment—J*. . . die [world] 
court finally decided that it did hot have 
jurisdiction . . . ”—^in an otherwise most 
informative article (February ist) ? 

In its judgment of December 2x, 196a, the 
court rejected the four preliminary objections 
to its competence raised by South Africa and 
declared itself competent to decide the sub¬ 
stantive issues regarrog the mandate put into 
question by Ethiopia and Libya. On July 18, 
1966, the court decided that the applicants 
Ethiopia and Libya, could not have been 
considered to have established any legal right 
or interest appertaining to them in the matter 
of this manoate and, accordingly, the court 
had to decline giving effect to tneir claims. 

Thus one .must be careful to distinguish 
between not having the jurisdiction, and a 
decision not to exercise jurisdiction in a given 
inappropriate case. Since the enforcement of 
any decision is dependent upon the good will 
of the parties to the dispute or measures that 
the Security Council might decide to take, the 
attitude of the court is not as farcical as some 
would lead us to believe.—^Yours faithfully, 
Chislehurst, Kent Ronald W. Ianni 


Still in Vogue 

Sir —You write (February 15th) : “ Cond^ 
Nast’s Vogue, which does not publish its 
sales figures through normal channels, is said 
to have lost circulation.” 

May I point out that we have a long¬ 
standing practice of releasing regularly every 
six months to the trade press certificates from 
independent chartered accountants, showing 
audited sales figures for all our magazines. 
In the case of Vogue, we also release the 
figures to the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising for use in their national readership 
imrvey. For your information, Vogue*s sales, 
as audited and certified, have ^en as follows : 

1967 

First half : in excess of 121,000 
Second half : in excess of 115,000 
Full year : in excess of 118,000 

1968 

First half : in excess of 118,000 
Second half : in excess of 117,000 
Full year : in excess of 117,8^ 

These fibres show that, contrary to the 

f cneral trend described in your article, 
'ague's circulation has held its own.—Yours 
faithfully, Daniel I&iIem 

London, Wi Chaiiman, Gond6 Nast 


Pakistan 

Sir—^Y ou have reported (February 15th) that 
“ the leader of the pro-Peking section of the 
Awami League is awaiting trial on chaiges of 
conspiring with India to overthrow the 
govemmem of East Pakistan.” The all- 
rakistan Awami Lea|^e is divided into two 
factions, ‘ a pro-PDM (Pakistan Democratic 
Movement) one and the Six-Pomters (who 
demand autonomy for East Pakistan on die 
basis of six points formulated by the party). 
We have never seen anything in the six Ppints 
which can make them pro-Peking. There 
is another party, named the Pakisun 
National Awami party, which is divided into 
pro-Peking (Bhasam group) and pro-Moscow 
QVali Kh^ groi^) factions.—-Yours faithfully, 
Da€€a, Boat PahsHan Ramnalal CkW*WDBimy 
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Will Decimals destroy 
your office efficiency? 


DEcimallsation will b« a nightmare unlett 
you prepore NOW* Plan for D Doy and the whole 
of theSeventlei with Burroughi ABC machines 


The count-down for D Day is 
on. Time is running out. If you 
don't start planning at once, 
your business could be 
heading for chaos. Yet one of 
your most pressing decimal¬ 
isation problems could be 
solved now - with Burroughs 
ABC business machines. 

Burroughs ABC machines, 
ranging from adding machines 
cash registers and accounting 
machines to electronic 
accounting systems, can be 
converted from Csd to Decimal 
- or back again - at the flick of a 
switch I No waiting for 
engineers to call after D Day. 
This ease of conversion gives 


you the opportunity to train 
your staff on decimals well in 
advance of D Day and allows a 
phased changeover to suit your 
own requirements. Further¬ 
more, Burroughs ABC mach¬ 
ines give you perfect print and 
alignment in both £sd and 
Decimal, with no loss of 
machine capacity in either 
currency. 

The Burroughs ABC range of 
more than 300 machine styles 
not only provides the perfect 
solution to Decimalisation but 
has also been designed for 
maximum productivity through 
the Seventies. ABC accounting 
machines, for exampljl^ 


incorporate such advanced 
features as automatic form 
alignment carriage; multi¬ 
programming; twin-printing heads 
and other unique characteristics 
to insure against obsolescence. 

Burroughs ABC adding 
machines also offer unique advan¬ 
tages and, from the broad range 
incorporating 12-key and full-key¬ 
board models, there is a style to 
suit every business requirement. 

Plan now, and switch 
smoothly with Burroughs. 


Burroughs Machines Limited, Heathrow House, 
Cranford, Hounslow, MiddlessN. Tel:01-7686622 
Please send me a free copy of your Brochure 
The ABC of Decimalisation 


Computers Visibk* 
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Motorways, railheads axid docks are all just round 
the comer from Panteg. That means we’re ideally 
placed to deliver stainless steel just when and 
where it is wanted. But there is a lot more than 
geography to Panteg’s place on the stainless steel 
map. There’s plant and people. Plant as advanced 
as anything you can find anywhere in Europe. 
Plant that produces stainless steel which has real 
advantages for those who process it into their 
products. The only British mill rolling stainless 
steel strip 48 inches wide; the only British plant 
producing wide bright annealed stainless steel 
to cut fabricators’ finishing costs. People who 



really uncterstand the enormous potentialities of 
stainless steel... the members of the Panteg design 
and development teams. They have the enthu^aan, 
knowledge and facilities to tt^ your pencil sketch, 
and co-operate with you in progressing it to 
prototype stage. If you have an idea for a stainless 
steel product you bdieve can go places, the place to 
go for help is Panteg. 


SOUTH WALES GROUP 

3t' British Steel Corporation 

Panteg Works, Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 
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An unequalled international success with the following overail 
resuits for last year; 34 specialized trade shows as well as the 
general trade fair □ over 20,000 exhibitors □ 956,800 sq. yds. 
of buiit-up dispiay area □ 89 Countries sending exhibitors □ 65 
countries officially participating □ 4 miliion visitors from 132 
countries of ail continents. 


Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair between 14 and 25 April next. And 
another to the trade show that specializes in your line of business. 


12 days of general 
trade fair 


200 days of specialized 
trade shows 


Book ahead for the Milan Fair Advance Catalogue. Issued on 
February 1st it lists 80"/o of all exhibits. Its English, French, 
German and Spanish indexes make reference easy for interna¬ 
tional businessmen. 


Visitors’ Cards and information may be obtained from: Segre- 
terla Generale della Fiera di Milano, Largo Domodossola 1, 
20145 Milano (Italy) or from the Milan Fair Representative: 
Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 31 Old Burlington Street, London W. 1 
S 01-734 2411 
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The bank which has been turning Japan’s industriai dreams into 




reaiities through iong-term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 1, 5-chome, Yaesu, Chuo*ku, T<Jkyo 
Cable Address; KOGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2850 , 

London Offrce; Moor House. 119 London Wair, London, E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Office: Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am MaiHi F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004; U.S.A. 
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Evwyoiw knows h takes 
mofe than a coficrete ittixer 
«Hl willing hamiitoshspe today' 
modem factories and estates; 
everydne knows that Britain'e 
leading Industrial Oevdoger takes 
whan social pr(4>iems. latour 
availability^ towniilaitnkig, st^hlo 
accesato road. laHand i^iinka 
infoeeooum. ' 

Viyon doaa aIttMs''and 
cardesouffhoeetniiteia , ' 
mmstructldn epatadon <^lo make 
certain dfyovrplaoe in the 
eevendaa. Lyon wmdraata the 
proper enviraiwnartt for your ataff 
and becatisf ofihaeitpfiiiaiMa 
bomei of today's needs. |.yon«an 
bokddnddeveiopeeonomicslly 



and co-ordinate complex building 
operations* Lyon is big enough to 
think bkj. 

Thiale why Lyon is Britain's 
leading Industrial Developer. 

If you an suffering from 
cramped conditions it’s time 
to got up and go places. Strategic 
places. AtkI Lyon know where 
they an. Lyon isounantiy 
deveioping over 50 Industrial 
^States in Britain, all situated in the 
key growth anas forthe 


seventies - mon thsn half in the 
Deveiopmwit Areas - with 
immediate access to ituyor trunk < 

roads and terminals. ^ 

If you an expanding and ^ 
would like to know mom about jjr 
Lyon, ask your secretary to 
attach the coupon to your Jr 
letter heading and Jr 
* we will be in ^ 

contact-fast. ^ 

Consult LYON > 

A 



BBriiMiirluADiNa hmh^ial developek 


Th* Lyon Group, Lyem HouM, Tho Iraadway, 
Wimbtodon, London a.W.19 
Tolophdno.0t*946 0100 

Alw BrittoL DuMn. Gloigow. Mnnotianii and SpSin. 







"TIk Bnandal Tunes 
isonlyhimian, 



tardy wTQt^" 


Lord Stokes of Levland 
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British Leyland Board of Directors. 

Reading left to right: 

Lewis Whyte Deputy Chairman 

Sir William Lyons Deputy Chairman and Chairman Jaguar Cars Ltd. 

Lord Stokes of Leyland Chairman and Managing Director, British Leyland. 

John Barber Finance Director 

George Tumbyll Deputy Managing Director and M.D. Austin-Morris Division 
Robin Stormonth-Darlihg Director 

Dr. Albert Fogg .Deputy Managing Director and Director of Engineering 
AlecLayborn Director 

Jack Plane f Standingj Deputy Managing Director and M.D. Overseas Division 
Ronald Lucas Group Treasurer ^ 

The Financial Times is evn}hody& business* every business day 
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Checkpoint Barbara 


This has been a depressing week in Britain’s industrial life. 
At Fords, a completely unnecessary official strike has cost the 
company £2 million a day in production and the country a 
possible £1 million a day in exports. At Vauxhalls, an 
unofficial strike by ten men stopped all car production, 
threatening another possible daily export loss of £500,000. 
In the high court, the leader-elect of the biggest union in 
the country said that his union has never regarded any 
agreement between P'ords and the national joint negotiating 
committee, of which his union is a member, as in any way 
binding on his union. His view has now been upheld 
by the court. All this ought to have convinced all but 
the most prejudiced or thickheaded trade union leader 
and Labour MP that the industrial relations of this country 
are in urgent need of legal reform. What has made the 
week so abysmally depressing is that it does not seem to 
have convinced the - Government that reform is any 
more urgent than next year at the earliest. 

Mr Wilson really must think again. The fact is that if the 
Government’s own proposals for industrial reform— 
inadequate as they arc in some important ways—^had been 
in force this week neither the Ford nor the Vauxhall shut¬ 
down would have taken place. The Ford strike would have 
been avoided by the power to order a secret ballot before an 
official strike. The Vauxhall strike would have been avoided 
by the power to order unofficial strikers to return to work for 
a 28-day conciliation pause. The Government itself has said 
it is convinced of the need to have these two powers ; that 
need was robustly defended by Mrs Castle against the critics 
in her own party in the Commons debate on Monday. And 
yet, for purely internal Labour party reasons, the Govern¬ 
ment appears even more convinced of another need—for 
consultations, which, said Mrs Castle, “ we are only starting 
today,” and which will “ go on over many months ” before 
her proposals can be finally crystallised into an industrial 
relations bill.” Mrs Castle’s words confirm what The 
Economist anticipated some weeks ago—that there is precious 
little chance of a law before the middle of next year. 

In the meantime, how many more unnecessarily damsiging 
strikes must there be ? It is not unreasonable to ask if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer believes that the country can 
afford a complacent delay. For things have moved on even 
since the beginning of the year. I’hc trade union leaders—par¬ 
ticularly those on the left—do not like the so-called penalty 
clauses which would prevent their members from going on 


unofficial strike as and when they feel like it. They do not 
like secret ballots. The attachment of wagc& to pay fines for 
breaches of the law they like least of all. The official strike 
at Fords is aimed directly at similar, so-called penalty clauses. 
The company will pay a bonus to workens who do not go on 
unofficial strike ; the unions (having first accepted this) arc 
opposed to any “ penalty ” against those of their members 
who do strike unofficially. The company believes the unions 
are attacking the Government through Fords. They may well 
be right ; according to the Gallup poll in the Daily Telegraph 
on Wednesday, 41 per cent of their employees think they 
arc. 

The longer the Government delays introducing its 
industrial reform legislation the more risk it runs of unofficial 
or official strikes directed against its very plans. It is certainly 
conceivable that if the trade union leaders and shop stewards 
at Fords had known that the conciliation pause, with its 
penalties for non-compliance, was certain to become law 
within the next few months, they would have had powerful 
reasons to have accepted the company’s bonus for not 
indulging in unofficial strikes. They would have been very 
stupid men if they hadn’t. 

So it is difficult to sec what Mrs Castle hopes to achieve 
by her many more months of consultation. Indeed, if there 
is a need for such consultations one wonders what the 
cabinet was arguing about for all those hours during the 
Christmas recess. Unless she—and the Government—are 
preparing to run away from their own minimal proposals in 
the long run, she is simply prolonging her own agony. 

For who is she trying to persuade on the central problem 
of unofficial strikes ? The unions have demonstrated time 
and time again that they cannot handle unofficial strikes. 
Mrs Castle might hope to persuade some unions to make 
ringing declarations of their intent to deal with their own 
wildcat strikers. It will be so much pious {or, after Fords, 
merely cynical) bunk. The country has seen small groups 
of bloodymindcd men bring large industries to a stop too 
often to be taken in by this any more. The ten men at the 
Vauxhalls plant this week have been quite prepared to throw 
many thousands of their fellow workmen out of work by 
going on unofficial strike for a fid an hour rise. 

No doubt many of those thousands of Vauxhall woikers 
who were sent home were as angry with the management as 
they were with the striking ten. It would have cost Vauxhalls 
a mere £10 a week to have bought off the tiny strike and 
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kept the factory running. To the laid-ofi workers it would 
have seemed a small price to pay: if the strike docs lose the 
country £500,000 a day in ex|X)its it will seem a ridiculously 
small price to pay. But management throughout industry 
has been subjected to the blackmail of unofficial ttrikes too 
long. Wherever and whenever they now decide to call a stop 
to anarchy the price will always be out of all proportion to 
the immediate objective. It is management’s fault that things 
have gone so far, although management has been encouraged 
for years by successive governments to go soft whenever it 
really hurt, cither economically or politically. But Mrs 
Castle i.s right. The blame for the app<illing state of this 
country’s industrial relations must be shared by both unions 
and managements. And that is why even the best manage¬ 
ments and the most sensible trade union leaders now need 
the help of a proper law to bring some order to the jungle. 

What is needed is the enforceability of negotiated contracts, 
not 'simply on the unions but on the individual workers 
whose representatives have accepted such contracts. Mrs 
Castle was arguing again on Monday that there was nothing 
to stop firms going to law for breaches of contract by 
unofficial strikers. She came as near as she could to jeering 
at them for wanting the Government to do their job for 
them. Again, she has some justification for this, but winning 
debating points docs not help very much. It is the reality 
that counts. And because of the peculiar law-abiding 
characteristics of the British, the reality is that it would be 
far less damaging to the country’s economy at this juncture 
for the Government to carry the heat and burden of the day 
than for management to do so. 

But there really seems to be not much to be gained any more 
by pressing this point. The Tories are convinced of the need 
for the enforceability of contracts; the Government is 
adamantly opposed. The Government does not need to 
appea.se the Confederation of British Industry or the Tory 
party to get Mrs Cjistlc’s white paper accepted, so it will just 
not find it necessary to offer this concession to anybody. On 
the contrary, avoiding the law of contract is one of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s biggest negative arguments in its “ consultations ” 
with the trade unions. The country will therefore have to 
await the Tories’ return before contracts arc enforced. 

It would be naive to expect a Labour government to be 
completely realistic and sensible about industrial relations. 
The Labour party is too much, both historically and 
financially, the party of the trade unions for that. The Gov¬ 
ernment's courage in adopting three proposals—the secret 
ballot, the conciliation pause, and the fines for non- 
compliance—against the almost totally combined attack of 
the trade unions must be acknowledged. What the country 
i.s entitled to expect is that, having adopted a courageous 
policy, the Government should now implement it. The 


immediate implementation of these ^ree propp^als wojald 
have an enormous and wholly Imeficia! efle^ oil iiidid^al 
relations, and would save the country many milliom of 
pounds in lost production and exports. . 

And it can be done. The package that Mrs has put 

foru'ard in her white paper is too complicated^ for quick 
legislation, and many of the proposals which she makes are 
not only attractive to trade unionists, but arc also right and 
just. Most of them deserve to become law. But the first— 
and overriding—priority must be given to legislation to deal 
with strikes. Thus if the Government introduced a short, 
quick bill to deal with strikes, it must at the same time 
promise that its further proposals to .strengthen trade unions 
would be implemented next year. Indeed, there are .some 
fundamental rights, such as the right to belong to a trade 
union without victimisation, which could be included in a 
quick bill. .Such a bill could be drafted within two or three 
weeks, and could become law before the summer. That in 
itself would save about a year on present plans. Just how 
important that year could be can be judged by the fact 
that last year Fords alone lost i. 17 million man-hours through 
unofficial strikes. Any saving in that appalling waste is 
vitally neces.sary. 

Instead, Mrs Castle is still set on her months of consulta¬ 
tions. Of course there is a risk that by pushing through a 
quick bill the Government would disastrously offend those 
Labour MPs who have shown themselves opposed to the 
essential provisions of the white paper. But letting them talk 
—which is what consultation invariably means— is not 
going to change their minds. They can be made to look a 
formidable opposition, the usual radical obstacle to progre^ss. 
In the vote on the white paper on Monday, 55 Labour MPs 
voted against the Government and perhaps another 40 
abstained. But they arc mostly paper rebels. In the unlikely 
event of the Tories voting against a quick industrial relations 
bill most of that opposition would melt away ;• they are 
not going to risk their party or their seals by forcing a 
general election. It would not be prices and incomes all 
over again. Compulsory wage restraint was opposed (and still 
is) by the Tories and was unpopular in the country, as well 
as being fought by the trade unions and a large section of the 
parliamentary Labour party. But an industrial relations bill 
would have at least the tacit consent of the Tories, and it 
would be immensely popular in the country. Which means 
that if the Government sticks to its present timetable for 
industrial legislation it will be a clear sign that it is frightened 
of its own party, and nothing else. And if that is so, it will 
not be able to complain if an increasing number of people 
come to believe that the Government is playing a cat-and- 
mouse game with the trade unions over industrial relations 
simply in order to let the mouse eventually get away. 


The Retreat to Terror 


The communists have gone back to killing people with rockets in Vietnam 
because they are getting near the end of their tether 

President Nixon will have to order a counter-action if the communists, among other things, told their rocket squads 
communists go on throwing rockets at South Vietnam’s towns to lay off the towns. If it turns out that the communists have 
much longer. This is straight terrorism: these rockets are finally gone back on their part of .this arrangement it is 
about as accurate, at the range they are fired at, as a bow open to Mr Nixon to do one of a number of things. He 
and arrow in a high wind. There was an arrangement last ,#night suspend the Paris negotiations so long as the attacks 
October—whether it is called an agreement or an under- continue. He could cancel the withdrawal of a number of 
standing is irrelevant—as a result of which the Americans American troops from Vietnam that he had been hoping 
Stopped bombing North Vietnam and at the same time the to make later thid year; the effect of this, coupled with the 
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expansion of the South Vietnamese army, would be to 
increase the allies’ present military advantage fairly sharply. 
Or he could order the bombing of certain targets in North 
Vietnam to be resumed. 

In fact, he may have to do none of these things. There 
was another rocket attack on Saigon on Thursday, which 
killed at least 22 people. But Mr Nixon’s public warning 
to the communists on Tuesday—a private wanting is said to 
have been delivered earlier via the Russians—seems to have 
been carefully timed. The rocketing of the towns Is part of 
the general attack launched by the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong two weeks ago. This attack is the fourth, and 
probably the feeblest, of the series that, began with the great 
onslaught of February last year. If this fourth wave is now' 
expiring in failure—see page 31—the indiscriminate killing 
of civilians by rockets may die away with it, with a few last 
arrows shot over their .shoulders by the retreating com¬ 
munists, and Mr Nixon may not have to make his threat 
good after all. 

That the fourth wave Ls ending the w'ay the three earlier 
ones ended is now beyond much doubt. Some commentators, 
groping for the easy conventional phrase, have said that it 
has been a military failure for the communists but a political 
success. It is a convenient turn of words, but it is not a true 
one. The only thing the communists have achieved by their 
latest attack is to demonstrate that they cannot be prevented 
from making occasional bloody forays out of their ba.ses 
along the Cambodian and Laotian borders. They liad 
already made that clear last year. That is why the National 
Liberation Front is taking part in the Paris talks: the 
Americans have recognised that they cannot achieve a mili¬ 
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tary victory so complete that the Front could be excluded 
from the settlement that ends the w'ar. By their late.st foray 
the communists have simply repeated what is already known, 
and they have done it at the cost of a large number of their 
soldiers and a further decrease in the number of South 
Vietnamese who would want to live under a government 
run by them. This is not a political victoiy. It is the action 
of men who have run out of ideas. 

If this LS the way tlic w'ar is going—and the analyses 
now being collected in the White House apparently say that 
it is—Mr Nixon can afford to play it calmly. He can hold 
off his reply to the rocket attach until the communists have 
had a chance to realise that they are getting nowhere with 
them. He need also be in no particular hurry to gel the 
Paris talks out of their present stalemate. The only thing that 
could destroy the prestmt military advantage his troops and 
their allies enjoy in Vietnam would be the return of the 
North Vietnamese units who were pulled out of the battle 
last autumn. It is the fear of Amcrician retaliation that 
has .so far prevented North Vietnam from doing that. And 
unle.ss the North Vietnamese do come back in strength the 
eventual settlement in Paris will reflect the balance of advan¬ 
tage on the ground in Vietnam itself. The fact that the 
Lilx'iation Front will have to be included in the settlement 
because its army cannot be wholly dc.stroycd or contained 
does not mean that the Americans cannot, and should not, 
hold out for terms which will keep the communists in post¬ 
war South Vietnam away from the main levers of ix)wer. 
The evidence of the fighting, including the past fortnight’s 
fighting, is that they can get such tcims. Mr Nixon is in a 
position to .sit back and let the balance go on tilting his way. 



Bastards, Traitors and Heretics 

China's anger about the fight on its border with Russia could be the start of a 
three-way power play between the three super-states who will try, 
between them, to run the world of the 1970s 


“ The Americans arc bastards, but honest bastards. The 
Russians arc liars and traitors.” Thus Chen Yi, still China’s 
foreign minister, talking to a EurtJpean ambassador at a recep¬ 
tion in Peking a few months ago. Last Sunday’s fire-fight 
between Russian and Chinese troops on the border north of 
Vladivostok—which killed 34 Russians, according to one report 
—is evidence of the depth and bitterness of the two-sided 
dispute between China and Russia. I'he ideological side is 
well known. But it is closely intertwined with the results of 
China’s arrival on the world .scene as a powerful nation-state 
with territorial grievances ; and the nation-state dispute 
between the two countries is in turn overlaid with ideology. 
Over Cuba in 1962, China accused Russia of “irresponsible 
adventurism ” and of “ capitulationism.” The signing of the 
test ban treaty in 1963 between America and Russia was to 
China a betrayal of the revolutionary cause ; to Russia, the 
Chinese refusal to sign constituted “ factionalism,” an attempt 
to move the communist Vatican from Moscow to Peking. 
The Chinese are sheep that have gone astray—or, when 
occasion demands, “ great-power chauvinists.” 

Sunday’s battle is the latest in a series of clashes which 
effectively started in 1965. China’s claim to the Amur river 
provinces is based on its claim that the treaty of Peking, 
in i860, was really signed under duress. The Russians are 
concerned, and well they might be ; for the area under dispute 
between them and the Chinese is the last of the big stretches 
of territory taken by a great power from a weak Chinese 


empire and still in the hands of the acquirer. With the splitting 
of marxism into “ bourgeois pacifists ” (Moscow) and 
“ modern dogmatists ” (China), the communist Vatican is 
far down the road to disintegration. It has, in effect, separated 
into two powerful nation-states which are now simultaneously 
reconsidering their ideas about the world’s third superpower, 
the United States. Add to this the claim that by the middle 
of this year the Chinese will be able to lest a nuclear missile 
with a 1,000-mile range (developed by a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology) and there are all the 
ingredients for a classical three-sided power-struggle in the 
1970S and 1980s. The Russian monopoly of marxist “ truth ” 
and the American-Soviet duopoly of nuclear weapons have 
been broken. The Americans arc aware of this. Mr Nixon 
says it is dangerous to exaggerate the role that a superpower 
can play, and Mr Kissinger maintains that the age of super¬ 
powers is passing anyway. In the sense that the relatively simple 
two-superpower world of the 1950s and early 1960s is at 
an end, they are plainly right. But the next 10 or 20 years 
are still likely to be dominated by the interplay of the two 
old rivals and the new giant, China. The important question 
is whether the end of this period will find two of them 
combined against the third ; and if so which two. 

Given the .bitterness of the Sino-Soviet dispute, it seems 
unlikely that Russia and China can be reconciled to present 
a united front to the west. For the influence of the two 
principal communist powers is further undermined by the 
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indecision of other communist parties, scared stiff of Russia’s 
concept of “ limited sovereignty.” This phrase, coined by 
the Russians to justify their occupation of Czechoslovakia, is 
a use of ideological language to cloak Russia’s fear of nation¬ 
states being conceived within the marxist womb. “Those 
who speak about the illegality of the actions of the allied 
socialist countries in Czechoslovakia forgdt that in a class 
.society there is not and cannot be non-class law. Laws and 
legal norms arc subordinated to the laws of the class struggle.” 
This is Mr Brezhnev’s warning that ideological abortion is 
being and will be practised. The Chinese will take the point. 
Territorial claims plus religious heresy equals only a remote 
possibility of reconciliation. 

What the Chinese themselves seem to think much more 
likely is a Russian-Amerkan attempt to encircle them. They 
arc not alone in this sort of fear : the Russians sometimes 
claim to be worried about a possible “ encirclement ” by 
west Germany and China. But the nervousness of the Chinese 
does at least make a certain geographical sense. They suspect 
a Russian-Amerkan grand design in eastern Asia—an arc to 
ring China, running from Russia and Mongolia through 
Japan, Taiwan and the American bases in the Pacific to 
south-east Asia. One or two things have happened that 
might seem to bear this out. Last December a Russian 
journalist, Victor Louis, visited Taiw^an and had talks with 
Chiang Ching-kuo, the Russian-educated son of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Russia may also be sheltering Chinese communists 
who have fallen out with Mao Tsc-tung. But that is about it. 
Jt is hard to read any real evidence of Russian-Amerkan 
collusion into this. Taking defensive action against a hostile 
neighbour is far removed from finding an identity of interest 
with your enemy’s other enemy. 

The speculation about a Russian-Amerkan plot needs to 
be put in its context. To the Russians—or at least to the 
present Rus.sian government—“ peaceful coexistence ” docs 
not mean a reconciliation of two irreconcilable systems ; it 
means the intensification of the “ class struggle ” by peaceful 
means. “ The Russian views all currents of public sentiment 
as the sailor views the winds,” Mr George Kennan has 
said. The Soviet Union will play up to public sentiment 
and world opinion to help it out of a disagreeable position. 
It has done it before for various reasons ; before the second 
world war, to protect itself from internal weaknesses caused 
by internecine party warfare ; during the world war itself ; 
in 1955 during the war of succession after Stalin’s death ; 
and in 1962 after the Cuba crisis. Each time the atmosphere 
has been brutally changed again when the Russians felt that 
policy required a change : by the Molotov-Ribbcntrop agree¬ 
ment, by the coup d’etat of 1948 in Czechoslovakia, by the 
crisis in Berlin between 1958 and 1962. Each time the 
Russian sailor has tacked to the wind and resumed his course 
when the cros^-winds have passed. 

For the west, the appeal for an end to the cold war means 
a genuine attempt at co-operation ; for the Russians, who 
claim never to have been responsible for the cold war, it 
means only an end to their “ persecution ” by the west. 
The Russians face grave problems over China ; but these 
problems will probably have to get a good deal worse before 
Russia could bring itself to form a serious, long-tenn alliance 
with the west. To think otherwise is to misunderstand the 
basic calculation of Russian policy. There is no reason to 
think that Mr Kosygin and Mr Brezhnev would dissent from 
what Mr Khrushchev said in 1963 : that “no treaties or 
agreements between states can overcome the radical contra¬ 
dictions that exist between the two social systems.” 

There arc two principal reasons why the Russians want 
to negfbtiate with the Americans at the moment. There is 
titp tr^le on their eastern border ; and there is the colossal 
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expen.se of the anti-missile defence system to which they may 
be committed if they cannot rcjich an agreement with the 
United .States. But before talks start the Russians will make 
sure that they have as many cards as possible in their hand : 
iron control in eastern Europe, a naval presence in the 
Mediterranean, the Arabs firmly in hand. They will attempt 
to negotiate directly with the Americans in the hope of 
exploiting the apprehension felt by America’s allies. 

But if the United States and Russia do not agree on 
draw'ing a ring around China, and if China and Russia 
remain irreconcilable, what chances are there that the show 
can be played against the ideological script ? Since the 
Korean war the Chinese have considered the United States 
to be .self-indicted as their permanent and principal enemy. 
Now, with an armed confrontation between Russia and 
China a po.ssibility tliat its politicians at least have to consider, 
it may be that China will have to re-examine its ideas. After 
all, the only potential counterweight it could hope to bring 
into play against Ru.ssia is the third superpower. Mr Nixon 
will have to take this into con.sideration when he talks to 
Russia. He has said that the era of confrontation is being 
replaced by one of negotiation ; but this negotiation need not 
be confined to Russia. 


The obstacles to an understanding between the United 
States and China are immcn.se. China has never been involved 
in an alliance with another great power. It is not at present 
willing to sit in the United Nations at all, with or without 
Taiw'an. The habit of mutual suspicion is very strong ; and 
the Americans manifestly cannot withdraw' their fleet from 
the Taiwan straits. Yet the fracture of the two-superpower 
system is clear ; and Russia, who.se government is not account¬ 
able to public opinion, can react more quickly than America 
can. The Russians would like to seek an accommodation 
with America. A two-state, two-block .system, where the 
principal powers clearly overshadow their respective allie.s, 
facilitates direct negotiation for each side. But the appearance 
of a third power complicates the system and then ends it. The 
first two may woo the third, or this latter may make 
overtures to one of the other two. As things stand, China, 
the newcomer, is clearly not planning a love affair with 
Russia. This tempts Russia to seek an agreement with the 
United States designed, among other things, to contain China 
until such time as China’s attitude alters towards Russia. 

Since the growth of Chinese power means that the situation 
has profoundly changed, the Americans must identify very 
clearly to themselves and their allies exactly what issues it 
is to their advantage to discuss with the Russians. President 
Nixon has hinted that these negotiations might involve him 
in a meeting with Russia’s leaders fairly soon. Clearly it 
would be desirable to talk to the Russians about a limitation 
of the missile race, and about a settlement in Vietnam and 
in the Middle East. But it is not necessarily to the Americans’ 
advantage to help Russia out of its present difficulties, or to 
give the Russians the chance to make it appear that the 
Americans need them more than Russia Heeds the Americans. 
The Americans should explore the greater flexibility that 
might emerge from a balance maintained not on a see-saw, 
but on a triangle. At the least, an American decision to seek 
better relations with China might encourage the Russians to 
negotiate seriously ; at the most—that is, if the talks with 
Russia eventually run into the sanct—the United States will 
have an alternative ready. The two-block system did not 
.iguarantee peace ; a three-blo^k system may not cither. But the 
possibilities of the new situation should be fully and carefully 
examined before the Americans decide to settle for their 
Russian option. 
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Let the Buzz-Saw Come 

Lord Hill must now prune BBC radio's sprawling empire, both for the listeners' 
sake and to beat back the imminent challenge from the 
Tories' 100 commercial stations 


What is going to happen to BBC radio ? A working party 
of senior BBC officials is now putting the finishing touches 
to far-reaching recommendations for streamlining the existing 
four networks, as well as the pattern and type of programmes 
that will go out on them. This is the work of McKinseys, 
the management consultants ; but it is more than that. It 
is the considered planning of the effective team that Lord 
Hill has called into being at Broadcasting House to make 
BBC radio fit for the 1970s. That is to say, it ought to banish 
the last Rcilhian angel from the gate of Eden, with much, 
although certainly not all, of what his sword has defended. 

In particular it should not spare certain of the elderly 
Reithian wraiths still clinging to the upper branches of the 
vast, sprawling mustard tree which has been allowed to blot 
out the light and sap the soil of broadcasting of its goodness. 
These men have laboured long and worthily according to 
their fashion ; they should not feel dishonoured now. But 
they arc survivals from the days of glory—still young enough 
to remember a sense of mystical power in the traditions they 
inherited, the traditions of gentlemen and amateurs ; but 
old enough now to be more than a little bewildered and 
demoralised. For two things have happened that will bring 
the great rooftree crashing down : the buzz-saw that Lord 
Hill is already taking up, and the Toiy intimation (see 
page 52) that commercial radio, profitable or unprofitable, 
will be allowed to stalk the land after the next election. 

BBC radio’s budget is straitened, by comparison with 
television, and its circumstances are not likely to improve 
very much. Radio claims only onc-fifth of the licence fee, 
and although the total licence fund could be expanded by 
cracking down still more on evaders, especially on car radios, 
there is little prospect of dynamic growth until a government 
less hard-pressed than, this one concedes a general increase. 
But radio’s commitments have been overstretched, particularly 
by the development of the enterprising but costly local radio 
stations. Some people, in the BBC and outside it, would chop 
these off altogether, arguing that the job is going to go to 
the commercial boys one day soon anyway. Others bdieve 
that local radio happens to be the radio of the future, certainly 
that it is preferable to the BBC’s often *illogical regional 
structure, and that the aim of a public service ought to 
be to compete with commercialism where the battle is hottest. 
Some of these people would not be averse to taking local 
advertisements, were it not that this would offend the local 
newspaper interests whose friendship, or neutrality, is valuable. 
No doubt those interests already expect, on the pattern of 
the last Independent television contracts, to get their share 
of any commercial radio development. 

It is possible, although not certain, that those who favour 
local radio will win the day inside the BBC. If they do then 
the savings must be all the greater elsewhere. Of the four 
networks. Radio 2 and Radio 4 serve the 'most clearly 
delineated purposes. Radio 2 is recognisably in the old Light 
programme tradition ; popular, melodic music, varied by 
light dramatic and even occasional current affairs presenta¬ 
tions. Radio 4 is the lindd descendant of the Home service 
(as its announcers sdll wistfully recall), with its great strength 
in news and news fall-out. In the professionalism of its 
World at One and World This Weekend news programmes 
it has revealed a new dimension in broadcasting (and a new 
audience), with a turn of speed that makes television look 


pretty cumbersome. It would be both surprising and wrong 
if cither of these networks got the axe. 

Radio 1 is not much liked by the middle-aged, and its 
disc j(Kkeys, some of them graduates from the pirate pop 
stations, might even be expected to revert to etmfunerdaliuvn 
if tliey got a legitimate chance ; certainly it would be reason¬ 
able to suppose that commercial pop stations, simply because 
their imitation of American fashion would be even more 
slavish, would fight hardest to pick up a majority of the 
young audience. There are those in Broadcasting House 
who would argue from this that Radio i is entirely expendable. 
But they might be wrong. In audience-building, Radio 1 is 
a very useful BBC asset with young people : teenagers who 
arc attracted to the BBC through it may keep the habit of 
listening to BBC radio later in life. This is one argument 
for keeping Radio 1 going, but its potential value is even 
greater as a channel on which, over many dead bodies, the 
BBC may one day steel itself to take advertising. 

Here the Reithian angel scowb, the upper branches of the 
mustard tree shake in frenzy, and dons with 25 guinea fees 
to protect reach fo^: their typewriters. Either way, they arc 
in trouble. If there has to be a cutback, and if advertising 
on one or more channels is rejected (as there arc still grounds 
of public policy for so doing), it is Radio ^ which looks most 
likely to be cut back, or to disappear altogether. 7 ’hc Third 
has been the realm of much good work in music and drama ; 
it is also very much the realm of the dilettante ; and it is 
certainly the realm where the audience, however composed, 
is almost impossible to trace in significant numbers. For these; 
reasons, from ignorance as much as knowledge, there will be 
loud lamentations from worthy men and women, even from 
politicians, if it is pruned ; although pruning that made a 
better music programme might cam enough intellectual 
approval to stiffen even the weaker BBC backbones. 

In any event, public lamentations over the demise of the 
Third deserve as small attention as premature outcries over 
.such venerable but old-fashioned individual offerings as '' The 
Dales ” or “ The Critics.” First essentials should come first ; 
and by concentrating on sounder, modem methods of editorial 
and financial control, by eliminating the bloated, ovcrelaborate 
and costly maintenance or service empires which tend to 
be laws unto themselves, the reformers inside Broadcasting 
House will save, and nurture, more good radio than they 
could otherwise do. 

The two chief staples of any up-to-date radio service 
must be news and music, although this does not mean that 
an all-news network or an all-music network are immediately 
practicable or even desirable. Whether BBC radio needs all the 
orchestras it now possesses is a very different question ; and 
whether BBC radio ought to be satisfied with the totality of 
its present news coverage is something which ought to be 
exercising the man who will run the new system, Mr Ian 
Trethowan—^not least in the need for better, economic 
eo-ordination of the BBC’s news-gathering facilities. 

Lord Hill, the old Radio Doctor” who became the 
suigeon of ITV, has to make his mind up. Can he, after 
reading McKinseys’ advice, maintain the pretence of catering 
for all demands, including those of the vocal minority 
interests ? But if, with characteristic directness, he stops doing 
so, will the BBC not run the risk of forfeiting its right to 
recognition as a genuine public service ? It is a particular 
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danger when the Tories have shown how they would like to 
turn any failure to commercial advantage in due course. 
Nevertheless Lord Hill has got to do some new surgery now, 
irrespective of special interests and long fought-for empires. 
It were well it were done quickly. The medium of radio, 
conducted by a revived BBC, is flexible enough not only to 


do the few things it can do superbly, so long as it refuses 
foolishly to compete with television on televiuon’s terms, but 
to allow a public service—once il knows its 6wn strength-^to 
meet any challenge from the new commercialism. If the BBC 
takes the right decisions now, it can make a whole lot of those 
promised loo commercial franchises not worth the having. 



It's a Stalemate 


The Nigerians had better recognise that they are unlikely to win the outright 
military victory they hoped for—and draw the consequences 


The reports of apparently deliberate and repeated bombing 
of Biafran civilians by the Nigerian air force are now too 
frequent and too well documented—the recent reports in 
The Times are the latest of many—^to be dismissed as isolated 
incidents or Biafran propaganda. It seems clear that General 
Gowon’s orders, which are quite specific, arc being ignored. 
His pilots are regularly attacking hospitals and market places 
which have no conceivable military significance. The implica¬ 
tions for the Nigerian government, and for the British 
government in the advice it gives to Nigeria, are plain. 

The international observers who have been following the 
Nigerian army have said that in their judgment it is not 
committing acts that could be described as genocide. The 
least the Nigerians can now do is to say that they would 
welcome the despatch of otlier observers into Biafra (if 
Colonel Ojukwu will accept them) to report on the bombing 
that has already taken place, and to keep a watch on 
what happens from now on. It would be better if the Nigerians 
went farther. Their Egyptian pilots are not noted for pin¬ 
point accuracy. They certainly have not managed to reduce 
the flow of arms into Biafra. What little military damage they 
have done Ls outweighed by the damage that their bombing 
of civilians has done to Nigeria’s position in the world. The 
best thing to be done with them would be to send them 
home to Egypt. It would not worry the Israelis. 

But this is not the end of the recalculation that the 
Nigerians may now be obliged to make. It is difficult to sec 
Nigeria winning this war with or without the bombing raids. 
The fighting has dragged on for more than i8 months, and 
yet there has been an almost total stalemate since October. 
Both sides have continued to get arms from their respective 
backers. The Nigerians do not look as if they had the resources 
of firepower, or industrial power, or anything else, to break 
the stalemate. In the end, if there is to be an end, there 
will very likely have to be a political settlement, not a peace 
based on total victory, and no one is going to gain meanwhile 
from a prolonged and bloody seesaw of advance and retreat. 
The '' quick kill ” theory was arguable once. But is seems 
time now for General Gowon to reassess the human and 
military cost of continuing a campaign which he probably 
cannot win outright. 

The first step to a political settlement, though it cannot 
be guaranteed that a second step would follow from it, may 
be a cease-fire along the present line of fighting. The cease-fire 
would have to be accept^ by both sides and policed by some¬ 
body, perhaps trexips from the Oiganisation of African Unity. 
This is a reasonable thing to ask of both sides : neither has 
a clear military advantage that it would lose by a cease-fire. 
It might then be possible to open direct negotiations. These 
negotiations would have to start without preconditions, for 
clearly there can be no progress while the Nigerians, insist 
that Colonel Ojukwu should accept the one Nigeria *’ frame¬ 
work before talks start. 


The eventual settlement that these negotiations might lead 
to is bound to be a victory, in its essentials, for one side or 
the other : cither Nigeria stays one country, or Biafra 
becomes a sovereign state. But on non-essentials there can 
and should be a certain amount of fudging. The Nigerians 
are prepared to let foreign troops into Ibo territory to allay 
the Ibos’ fears that they are going to be massacred. They 
would also accept an Ibo police force for the Ibo area 
(though not an Ibo army) and local control of most services 
except for taxation and postage. But they say they will not 
agree to let the Biafrans send diplomats abroad, since that 
would virtually give them their independence. It seems that 
the Biafrans are equally unyielding about the heart of the 
matter. Colonel Ojukwu has suggested a commonwealth of 
Nigeria and Biafra which would preserve their separate 
identities while leaving it open for them to reunite later on 
(which is not a very likely prospect). But he is adamant in 
refusing to allow Nigerian troops into the area he would 
hold as the result of a settlement. 

These positions are far apart. But there may be room for 
compromise on some issues. One possible settlement would 
be the creation of a confederation that would give the Ibos con¬ 
trol over their domestic affairs but leave defence and foreign 
policy in federal hands. The unanswered question here is 
whether this would provide for the stationing of federal troops 
in the Ibo area. This may be why the Biafrans seem to have be¬ 
come more hostile to a confederal solution lately. There could 
perhaps be a mutually acceptable arrangement on police and 
taxation. Members of the present Biafran army might take 
over certain police duties in the Ibo state—^which would over¬ 
come the Ibos’ fears of the result of disbanding them entirely— 
and there could fairly easily be a new division of tax revenues. 

Tile opening of negotiations—even negotiations so uncertain 
of success—would bring some chance of an alternative to 
the present semi-permanent war. It would be quite wrong 
to exaggerate the chances of agreement. Both sides might spend 
the cease-fire in preparing for the next round of fighting ; 
in the present atmosphere of distrust small skirmishes could 
easily build up into major incidents and destroy any chance 
of a settlement. A really effective arms embargo seems 
impossible to organise. A cease-fire and the holding of talks 
solve nothing by themselves (though they would provide a 
chance to control the starvation which has made this particular 
civil war even worse than others). The problem of boundaries, 
and of the division of powers between these hostile political 
entities, could make the whole venture break down. But 
a complete military victory for the federal side now seems 
unlikely ; and the longer the fighting, and the bombing in 
particular, go on the less likely a solution seems to be. There 
ig still a case for an undivid^ Nigeria in the Africa of the 
'1970s. But a cease-fire and the negotiadons that migjht follow 
it would probably bring something closer to an effective 
Nigerian entity than prolonging a war that nobody can win. 
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The 1970’s might be the decade . 
of planned obsolescenoe. When nearly 
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TWA presents 

the end of the lon^ business trip to America. 



VVc're making it as i'as\ as \vc can 
k>i' you to take \(Mi! svvect uik- wuh \(>ii 
on \our next business 1 up,. 

VViili the I W'A l-amil\-plan laie, 

1 his IS how it works. 

You bii\ Noiir round-tri|) transatlantic 
ticket ;is vou normal!', woukl 
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Will) vour Io\el\ wile b\ vouioade, 

\('ll can always 

get her to change the station, 

.\hh!i. k :\ c... 

TVVA: 

The compassionate airline. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



You shaft not pass ; waft, for thraa hours anyway 


The dog that only growled 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Furioso in Berlin, andante in Leipzig. So 
this week a writer in Die Welt summed up 
the apparent anomalies of Herr Ulbricht’s 
tactics. 

The furioso bit did not attain its 
immediate objective. The next west Ger¬ 
man president, the Social Democrats’ 
nominee, Herr Gustav Heinemann, was 
duly elected on Wednesday after weeks 
of angry challenging of the federal 
assembly's right to meet in Berlin at all. 
At least 22 of the electors—Herr von 
Thadden’s Nationa! Democrats—had been 
branded in advance as neo-nazis scheming 
reveiige. West Berlin had been caricatured 
as a workshop illegally producing amis for 
a Bundeswehr roaring for adventure. For 
several days the Berlin-Helmstedt auto¬ 
bahn had been fttfully closed and 
reopened, ostensibly so that hurriedly 
called Soviet and east Carman army 
manoeuvres should not be obstructed. 

At the same time west German business¬ 
men were being quietly welcomed at the 
Leipzig fair, among them representatives 
of one of the west Berlin firms which 
makes what eastern propaganda 
catalogues as weapons of war. Some of 
their alWeather marine radio receivers 
were bought recently by the cast German 


state shipyard in the Baltic port of Ros-" 
tock. Herr Ulbricht would like to have it 
both ways. Thereby, perhaps, hangs a 
thread of hope for west Berlin. 

Notwithstanding President Nixon’s 
exhilarating appearance on February 27th, 
and Bonn’s reassertion of its “presence” 
on Wednesday, the west Berliners are well 
aware of their continuing vulnerability. It 
was not merely the pretext of the federal 
assembly that Herr Ulbricht invoked in 
demonstrating his power to stifle west 
Berlin’s slowly ebbing vitality. 

Many Berliners see a modicum of hope 
in a remark of President Nixon’s that was 
not singled out by commentators at the 
time: “ When we say we reject any 
unilateral alteration of the status quo in 
Berlin, we do not mean we consider the 
status quo to be satisfactoiy.” And he went 
on to speak of the possibility of negotiat¬ 
ing a new statute for west Berlin that 
would guarantee freedom of movement 
and trade. Such a deal would reduce 
Bonn’s political presence, without severing 
its legal, economic, and financial tics. 
Risky as it might it seems the only 
practicable solution in* the circumstances. 
For the present, with land routes closed 
to them, and their safety in the air cor¬ 


ridors “not guaranteed,” 1,023 
members of the federal assembly (all 518 
members of the Bundestag and 518 
deputies from the 11 Land parliaments) 
turned up for the election. Of these, 512 
voted in the third and final ballot for 
Herr Heinemann, and 506 for Herr 
Gerhard Schroder, the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union’s nominee. 

The Free Democrats, with no candidate 
of their own, turned the scales. Herr 
Schroder could count on 476 GDU and 
22 National Democrat votes, Herr 
Heinemann on 449 Social Democrats, 
though a few may have abstained for per¬ 
sonal reasons. But of the 83 Free Demo¬ 
crats, 78 had agreed to vote—though 
evidently not all did so—for Herr Heine¬ 
mann. He was doubtless helped by hints 
that he would not lend the presidential 
weight to an electoral reform that would 
keep small parties out of parliament. 

If he remains himself, the president¬ 
elect—he will take over on June 30th— 
will be personally the most unassuming 
and politically the least orthodox head of 
state that Germany has ever experienced. 
A lawyer by profession, with something of 
the canny Scot about him, Herr 
Heinemann is a dryly humorous, singu¬ 
larly unostentatious man. Throughout his 
career—he will be 70 on July 23rd—^he 
has been a bit of a lone wolf. He pointed 
out in Bonn recently that he had served 
the last Kaiser as a soldier, the Weimar 
republic, the Third Reich, the occupation, 
and the federal republic without ever 
having received a single decoration. 

In Nazi days he was one of the leading 
members of the Protestants' questioning 
“ confessional church,” responsible for a 
printing press operated literally under 
ground. After 13 months as minister of 
the interior in Dr Adenauer’s first govern¬ 
ment he resigned on learning that the 
chancellor had offered to rearm Germany 
without consulting his colleagues. 

Herr Heinemann then founded the 
" All-German People’s party,” aiming at 
a more accommodating policy towards 
east Germany. But it failed to win 5 per 
cent of the poll in the general election of 
1953, and lost support thereafter; it was 
dissolved in 1957. Herr Heinemann 
moved over to the Social Democrats, with 
whom he has been only fitfully at home. 
His speeches and writings criticising 
Bonn’s handling of its relations with 
Moscow and east Berlin were published in 
book form in 1966. But, concentrating on 
legal and penal reform, he has been able 
to serve as minister of justice in the 
coalition government since 1966 without 
violating his conscience. 
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European unity 

Be brave 


The idea of a European political com- 
munity made its public appearance this 
week, after a year of devoted inside work 
in which, for once, Britain's '* Europeans ’* 
have taken the lead. It was unveiled by 
Mr George Brown, whose exploratory trips 
to continental capitals led to the curious 
episode six weeks ago when UExpuss 
decided that the British Government had 
a plan of this sort up its sleeve and Mr 
Wilson rolled over backwards to deny 
anything of the sort. 

Mr Brown is not easily deterred. On 
Thursday he called for “ another Messina 
conference " to launch negotiations for a 
political community, just as the European 
Economic Community was born, at 
Messina 14 years ago, after the collapse 
of the propc^ed European defence 
community. Tnis was the way round the 
present road-'block in Europe, he argued. 
It was also the way to give Europe the 
united weight which it patently had not 
had during the Czech crisis, in tne Middle 
East, in last autumn’s monetary crisis or 
in Nato decisions. 

Mr Brown’s community would cover 
foreign policy and defence, monetary 
policy, joint arms production and, perhaps, 
the whole field of advanced technology. 
It would have a council of ministers which 
“ in the first stages ” would draw its 
mandate from the national governments, a 
parliament with effective power of control 
(unlike the present European parliament) 
and an executive cornmbsion which (again 
unlike the EEC’s) would thus be 
democratically controlled. The institutions 
wouHd develop their full status gradually ; 
but from the start there would be no 
national power of veto. 

From the start, that’s to say, you can 
count France out ; but Mr Brown argued 
that if others showed themselves deter¬ 
mined to go ahead the French would join 
in, just like—but much sooner than—the 
British, who sniffed down their noses at 
Messina, and were knocking hopelessly at 
the doors of Brussels seven years later. 
Two small obstacles: how far would 
European governments today dare push 
ahead against the opposition of a major 
European power, as they did in 1955-56 ? 
And Mr Brown, unlike M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, moving spirit of Messina, is, alas, 
nobody’s foreign minister. 

Portugal 

The limits on 
Gaetano's freedom 


br Gaetano has been continuing h^ slow 
and cautious moves in Portugal to 
melt the ice of the Salazar era without 
being qirerwhehned by a fl9od of change 
—which could lead bacl^. .to another 



Gaetano : tf>a fRraa(da stylB 


Salazar. He has kept the framework of 
the “ New State ” Dr Salazar established. 
But he has tried to put some real life into 
the National Union, the sole repository 
of political life. He has also contained 
the restive students at Lisbon university 
without resorting to the punitive 
measures his predecessor always 
used.' There has even, been a letter of 
protest from 050 of the country’s intel¬ 
lectuals asking for free elections and the 
release of political prisoners, which did 
not lead to police action against those 
who signed it. It is true that the press was 
forbidden to mention the letter; but on 
the whole the censorship has been con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

Elections for the national assembly are 
due in November and Dr Gaetano has 
already hinted that the opposition will 
be able to work more freely than in the 
past, and that the assembly itself will be 
given a measure of authority. This aim 
explains the changes in the National 
Union and its organisation last December. 
The five members of its executive resigned 
en bloc and it seemed clear that there 
had been a major dispute. 

The chairman, Dr Castro Fernandes, 
was replaced by Dr Melo e Castro, who 
is very much more liberal. In a speech at 
the end of 1966 to mark the anniversary 
of Dr Sala^r’s rise to power, he 
suggested that Dr Salazar should resign 
to make way for a younger man and 
called for more social justice and a degree 
of political choice. As chairman of the 
National Union he has been stressing the 
need to attract the young into the party 
and to rejuvenate its methods. 

'The changes in the National Union 
are only part of the government’s 
preparations for the elections. *1^0 
governors of the 18 districts into which 
Portugal is divided have been replaced 
by more open-minded men. In the pRM 
the governors have played a key part in 
ensuring that the oScial candidates were 
returned in. an eleetbn, and the new 
appointmenu may possibly have been 
designed to make sure that their influence 


is used for Dr Gaetano and not for the old 
right whig. But they, may «bo .be an 
attempts to allow a more foMrant 
attitude twards the opposition, .which 
has always faced powmul ob^ruction 
from Pide, Portugars secret police. 

The government has also changed the 
electoral laws so that all literate Portu¬ 
guese without a police record are now 
allowed to vote. Laige numbers of women 
have been enfranchised for the first time ; 
the government may calculate that diey 
will balance out gains the ojppip^tipn 
may make among the new male voters. 
Until now only 1.5 million of the 
country’s 9 million people had the vote, 
but independent sources calculate that 
60 per cent of the population is Uterate. 

Ine whok ^political styk has altered. 
The prime minister talked on radio and 
television twice in the last few weeks. 
He made the usual points prime 
ministers make about the dangers of 
inflation and the need to match higher 
wages and higher productivity, but did 
so simply and convemtionally. It was a 
^ fireside chat ” .in the Kenney style. It 
was in complete contrast with Dr Salazar, 
who was virtually unseen smd unheard. 

It does not seem that these chanra 
will bring a real challenge from die 
opposition. It is still divided, and it seems 
unlikely that it will be very successful 
in the elections even if the govern¬ 
ment resists the temptation to rig them. 
But even a few opposition seats in the 
national assembly would be a change, for 
the National Union has long held the lot. 

Dr Gaetano has said that all groups 
except “ totalitarian socialists ’’ can 
participate freely, but that is not neces¬ 
sarily the same as allowing completely 
free elections. The opposition lawyer. Dr 
Mario Soares, who was released from 
administrative exik last December, 
announced that the opposition would give 
the government a trial period of two 
months to make the changes necessary 
for free elections and would move to 
outright hostility if they were made. 
But it seems unlikely that it will do 
anything that might result in bringing 
back a government on the old model* 

The conservative groups in Portugal 
are still very strpng and are made stionp;er 
by Dr Salazar’s recovery from the brink 
of death. There have been rumours that 
right-wingers had been hoping to use his 
authority to force out , the prime 
minister and replace him with a 
safer and Salazarist ” candidAte. But 
it seems that he has lost almost ^all his 
political capacity.' Nevertheless, the fact 
that he is still alive remains a brake on 
change, for he has been the dominant 
figure for the last 40 years and, for Dr 
Gaetano’s enemies, where there is life 
there is hope. 

The army, too, is overwhelmingly con¬ 
servative and Its price for supporting JDr 
Caeteno is almost certainly no chah^ in 
policy towards Angola and Mozambique. 
If the army did attempt anything, it 
would have some banki^ in Porni|al. 
The former leaders of the National Union 





If you think that, we have news 
for you. 

. More and hiore people who want 
a few days unwinding after a hectic busi¬ 
ness trip are stopping in Canada. And we' 
think we know why. 

First, there’s a fascination about 
any country as varied as Canada. Whether 
you fancy the transatlantic high-life as 
lived in places like Toronto, or the 
French atmosphere (and cuisine, too) of 
Montreal atyl Quebec, our cities are pretty 
hard tf^et bored in. 

Then there’s the great outdoors^ 
(Which is really great, in Canada). Half- 


an-hour*§ driving from any of our major 
cities g^s you into some of the most 
spectacular,.and unspoiled country in the 
world. Where getting-igway-from-it-all is 
a way of life. You can golf-in breath¬ 
taking mountain scen^ (try Banff and 
Jasper), fish (for recorcUiaed salmon or 
trout), shoot (maHard iittpoow), OT4m- 
ply pick anice lake and me Aorc. 

You may find y^jurself W|uatihg to 
convert a stopover tc^a ftill-hlown holi¬ 
day, it:s true* But it’s a t^fc wdr^ i»king. 

you a folder-fiill of idm,^ .^^^ys in 
Canada for transient buAtdisiha:). - 


Canada 

The Canadian Ooverntnent Travel__ 

l^CockspurSt, London SWl.|Jbon«Oi 0731 . 

ipicase send me ypur Infaipi^tiQn Kit on holidays 
and travel in Canada. ' 
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ahd many members of the Portuguese 
Legion (which was first formed to help 
General Franco in the Spanish civil war) 
are both suspicious of the changes. Many 
of them , are monarchist. So, it is said, 
aife senior officers, including the chief of 
the general staff. General Deslandes. If 
things moved too fast they might attempt 
a royalist restoration with a hardline 
government behind it. 

So Dr Gaetano, who in any other politi¬ 
cal context would be considered an arch- 
conservadve, cannot afford to make too 
many concessions. The Salazar era may 
be over but he has to move carefully 
to stop it re-emerging in another form. 

Sjjnria 

Behind the coloured 
slogans 

Prom a correspondent lately in 
DAMASCUS 

Syria’s latest coup d’6tat was accomplished 
so smoothly that it had an almost con¬ 
stitutional air about it. Through a series 
of swift moves at the end of last week, 
General Hafez al Assad, the defence 
minister, appears to have supplanted his 
rival, General Salah Jedid, the assistant 
secretary-general of the Baath party, as 
strong man in the government. What is 
not clear is who will now control the 
Baath party, still the effective power in 
Syria. 

The leaders of the radical faction of the 
party—Dr Atassi, the head of state, Dr 
Zeayen, the former prime minister, and 
General Jedid—were still at liberty early 
this week when they were seen at the 
funeral of Colonel Jundi, the security 
chief who is reported to have shot himself 
on the day of the takeover. General Assad 
is expected to attempt the more or less 
routine procedure in Syria of purging the 
army of his predecessor’s supporters. He 
may well have a tougher job when it 
conies to purging the party. The left-wing 
radicals have dominated the Syrian com-. 


ihand of 'the Baath since they‘seized power 
in jgM and expelled the party’s foundm. 
Thp^sgh Dr Zeayen and his close 
th^'iormer ford^ minuter, 

Were removed from the cabi^\ ibt 
Octdber« they, retained their poutlbti^ |n 
^e piupty conamand. ' 

.;Geiibd Assad is popular wiffi ceitain 
seetibm of the army which looked to hum 
for protection against Russian domination 
(there are said to be more than ifiOo 
Russian advisers in the Syrian' armed 
forces). He is widely credited with res- 
pcmibility for Syria’s closer co-operation 
with Eg^t ana was thought to hkve 
attempted to discourage Syria’s radio 
attacks oh the Iraqi regime; both thM 
moves would have improved his standing 
with the army, which has been growing 
restive at Syria’s isolation from the rest of 
the grouping against Israel. 

Most observers had doubted General 
Assad’s ability to act at the present time. 
General Jedid was thought to have done 
a pretty thorough job when he purged 
the army and reorganised it along more 
political lines in 1966—^which, inciden¬ 
tally, is how most Syrians account for its 
dismal performance during the 1967 war. 
Any move by Assad to take complete 
control—it was thought—^would split the 
army down the centre. The calm with 
which it appears to have accepted the 
takeover su^ests widespread disillusion 
with the Jedid-Atassi faction among 
its former supporters. 

General Assad is widely regarded as a 
more moderate politician than the men 
he has taken over from. Given his pre¬ 
dominantly military, rather than 
ideological, backg^und he seems unlikely 
to repeat the political excesses of his pre¬ 
decessors. But Syrian piolicy is likely to 
change in emphasis rather than substance. 
Closer co-operation with other Arab 
governments seems certain. A more 
relaxed diplomatic attitude towards the 
west seems likely. Most of these trends 
had already started, possibly due to 
Assad’s influence. He is given credit for 
the decision, popular among hoteliers and 
shopkeepers, to remove the entry restric¬ 


ts 

tions on west German touristi, and also for 
the army’s decision to buy west Gennan 
military equipment—mostly trucks and 
half-tmcks. 

Syria’s urban bourgeoisie have seen in 
Assad an ally against the marxists in 
Damascus. In fact, fundamental chafes 
in Syria’s internal policy are unlikely. The 
Baath party has l^en a good deal more 
consistent in the application of its long¬ 
term policies than the perpetual changes 
at the top, and the fog of ideological 
polemic they generate, suggest. The 
excesses of the previous regime were 
mainly verbal. The f^stures taken up by 
the regime in public, earning it sucli 
widely-used tags as extreme marxist ” 
and ‘’Soviet satellite,” alienated public 
opinion at home as much as they did 
abroad. The huge coloured slogans calling 
on peasants and workers to unite in com¬ 
bating reaction, which hang from public 
buildings in Damascus, Homs and Aleppo, 
cut very little ice with the still prosperous 
townspeople of these cities. 

The marxist element in Syria is 
evident in its nationalised industries, 
aspects of the agrarian reforms and certain 
restrictions on foreign currency. In most 
other respects, Syria bears few of the 
external signs the ” marxist ” tag suggests. 
Small shops in Damascus and Aleppo are 
crammed with cheap consumer goods-— 
Japanese radios and tape recorders, Swiss 
watches, every kind of American cigarette 
—imported and paid for in hard currency. 
No one has suggested that the shopkeepers 
and small businessmen such as hoteliers 
are under any imminent threat of 
nationalisation. According to the director 
of tourism, the government plans to 
encourage the development of the hotel 
industry entirely through the private 
sector. 

The government, whichever faction 
controls it, has enough on its hands with¬ 
out further nationalisation. It is involved 
in ambitious projects, particularlv the 
development of the nationalised oil 
industry and the giant Euphrates dam 
scheme with its complex of industrial and 
agricultural activities. Oil exports in 1969 
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are expected to teach $4 million with 
Italy, Auitrta and Bulgaria heading the 
list of buyers. The Euphrates scheme^ 
which is being carried out with the help 
of a a 10 million rouble Russian loan and 
more than 700 Russian experts, has made 
considerable progress in the two years 
since work began, despite the interruptions 
of war and exceptional winter flowing. 
Most of the Soviet machinery used in the 
construction work for this project, which 
ultimately envisages the reclamation of 
more than a^ npllion acres of land, is 
being transported along the brand new 
railway between the port of Tartous and 
the site atTabqa, 300 miles to the east. 

Since the Baathists returned to power 
in 1963, they have given priority to agri¬ 
culture for ^litical as well as economic 
reasons. Ihe original land refonns of the 
late 1950s were primarily aimed at smash¬ 
ing the political power of the landed 
aristocracy. The Baathists have tried to 
follow these up by establishing new power 
bases in the countryside through the 
peasant unions which have been set up 
in every co-operative. There are about 
1,000 of these co-operatives, each com¬ 
prising about 50 peasant holdings, and 
they are said to account for about 40 per 
cent of agricultural production. But there 
is little evidence that the Baathists are 
anywhere near achieving their goal of a 
grass-roots political base in Syria’s small 
towns and villages. Until they succeed, 
they will continue to rule through the 
army, and the coup d’etat will remain 
the normal method of changing the 
government. 

Israel 

Tenacious lady 

If Mrs Golda Meir agrees to be prime 
minister, as she probably will, Israel can 
be expected to remain without an Arab 
policy at least until after its autumn 
election. Mr Eshkol governed by consensus 
and Mrs Meir is likely to do tlie same. As 
the only consensus on long-term policy 
towards the Arabs is on what not to do, 
Mrs Meir is unlikely to stimulate or to 
allow any positive moves. 

Mrs Meir is no advocate of appease¬ 
ment. As foreign minister from 1956 to 
1966, she followed Mr Ben-Gurion*s tough 
uncompromising line towards the Arsms 
(though she quarrelled with Mr Ben- 
Gurion himself before his retirement in 
1963). Ill health has kept her out of the 
front line of Israeli politics since last 
summer, and her views on such vital 
questions as the future of the occupied 
territories have not been thrust into the 
open as have those of Messrs Allon, Dayan 
and Sap^Bui^Mrs Meir, a courap;eous 
woman dwplyrlpyai to her party, is far 
more tenacity than for 

AlUgpus, in present. terms, 

in^fly conjUij^g^,. 

Pories rather than seeking 
of getting rid of them. 
^^^M^^happens after the election 
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What 5/ia has she holds, until the autumn 


depends partly on whether Mr Dayan gets 
his way in urging that the Labour party’s 
400-member central committee, which 
actually has the job of voting for the party 
leader, should be elected rather than 
nominated. If it were, Mr Dayan would 
have a good chance of coming out on top. 
There does not seem much likelihood of 
Mrs Meir, a strong supporter of Mr 
Allon’s candidacy, allowing Mr Dayan’s 
cause to be advanced in this way. The 
difficult alternative for Mr Dayan might 
be to break away and attempt to build up 
a political organisation of his own in the 
short time before the election. 

By selecting Mrs Meir the Labour party 
has postponed, not made, a decision. It 
has given itself an interim for king- 
making. It is no interim for peace-making. 
The best that can be said of this post¬ 
ponement is that it has negative virtues : 
those options for peace that still remain 
open are unlikely to be finally closed—or 
at least not yet. 

Equatorial Guinea 

Mini-Congo 

And who said, where is Equatorial 
Guinea ? Tkis week hundreds of Spanish 
citizens fled from it, and its President 
Macias called for a United Nations force 
to prevent Spanish “aggression.** 

The coimtry, which consists of the 
island of Fernando off the Nigerian 
coast, and Rio Muni, ijjo miles away 
on the mainland^ was granted independ¬ 
ence by the Spanish October. But 
Spain is allowed to keep 260 Civil Guards 
there, though they are to be used only 
with both governments’ consent. Last 
week they took over'the country’s two 
airports and its cominunkbadons centres 
without their hosts' agreement. 

Trouble started after rumours that a 
bomb attack on Ms Macias two weeks 
ago had Hbeeh organist by Spanish 
settlers, ^here had already^ been a num¬ 
ber of attacks on whites oubide the towhs. 


and the rumours set off riots in which one 
Spaniard was killed. The Spanish flag 
was torntoff the embassy, and a number 
of Spaniards who had taken shelter in 
Rio Muni’s capital, Bata, were apparently 
foroed to do menial jobs like street- 
sweeping and cutting the grass by an 
irate African crowd. 

Spain claimed that government had 
broken down, and the Civil Guard dis¬ 
armed the capital’s police, and took 
control of the town, the two airports, 
and the p^t and telegraph offices. Presi¬ 
dent Macias declared a state of emer¬ 
gency and a curfew and called for United 
Nations help. The Spaniards have now 
agreed to confine the Civil Guards to 
barracks and to accept the president’s 
demand for a new Spanish ambassador. 
This has removed some of the tension, at 
least for the moment. But 600 civilians 
have been evacuated and more arc 
planning to leave. Spain has promised to 
remove the Civil Guard, after all the 
Spaniards who want to leave have gone. 
Since a number of Spanish advisers are 
being kept at their posts by the govern¬ 
ment, there may well be more trouble 
to come. 

Ghana and Russia 

One Pueblovsky of 
a fishing trip 

Valuable things, Russian trawlers. The 
Ghanaians seized two in Ghana’s terri¬ 
torial waters last October. At the end 
of January the Soviet Union cut off oil 
supplies in the attempt to get them back. 
It has just got them—but not their 
skippers, who may be equally valuable. 

Relations have been strained ever since 
the trawlers* arrest. The Ghanaians claim 
that four trawlers had been operating well 
within the 12-mile limit along the part of 
the coast that had provided ^rmer Presi¬ 
dent Nkrumah with most of his support. 
The pilot who spotted them claimed that a 
fishing boat was alongside one, and that 
a number of boats with Africans and 
Europeans aboard were moving towards 
the shore. The Ghanaians chased the 
trawlers, seizing the two less powerful 
ones before they reached international 
waters, and found that their log-books had 
been destroyed. They believed that the 
trawlers had been gun-running and 
arrested their captains. The trawlers 
were based in Guinea, where Dr Nkrumah 
is still in querulous^exile. Several members 
of the crew .were later recognised as 
former “ advisers ’* to Dr Nkrumah when 
he was in. power. They are being held. 

The arrest of Air Marshal Michael Gftu, 
the former commander of.. Ghana’s armed 
forces^ ckme about a month later. A 
commissioif is now inv^tigating whether 
he was invdlved in plotting with former 
members, of Dr NkruiWi’s party to restore 
the fonher president to power. It is sus- 
peettd that there were links between the 

Continued on page j/ 





Are you 
drivinga 
bsJkxm? 


Is your car one in which only fractions of an inch of metal protect you in an accident? 
You could be about as safe as the air in a balloon. Frightening, isn’t it? 

We build into every car safety features few other cars have. Like a safety cage 
that surrounds and protects you and your passengers. And a very strong bulkhead 
that is designed to prevent the engine penetrating the passenger compartment in the 
event of a head-on collision. Features that won for us an A A Gold Medal. 

There are 23 -very real safety features in the Rover safety system. A system that 
will never let you down. 



In this of mass ixoductioii, a Rovi^r is still a Rovec 


Qreeel must be about the oldeat new country Lying on the beach you'd hardly gueaayou're 

In thepprld. In the land of the ancient myths, the Goda and 

Whdre you can enjoy a good old-faahioned the ancient heroes. 

Summer holiday practically any time of the year. Until ^6u open your eyes and look around a 

Just b^ng your face*mask and flippers, a towel bit. And you realise this new place really is old. 
and a ^mault. You might even feel Poseidon tickle your toes. 

TherestweprovIde.Three hundred long days For more information, contact your Trav'ii 
IV* few of suna year. Mile-long sandy beaches. Clear Agent or the Greek National Tourist Offices 

I ■■It III /ml t blue sky and sea. Clear cool drinks to sip while in Athens. Brussels. Frankfurt, London. Paris, 

I I It I m t W w I you sun. And Aphrodite wears a bikini now. Ron\e or Stockholm. 
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DEEP NEW TAN— Pythagoras never dreamt of this... 
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Sun-loving, fun-loving life—the classic v^armth of Greece. 
Pythagoras knew it. 

Today, Olympic passengers know it. Long before they 
set foot in Greece. 

We don't claim we're the largest airline in the world. 
Although this year we re adding seven brand new Boeings, 
ifive 727-200's and two 707-320's7 six brand new destina¬ 
tions five brand new helicopter services, To mention only 
a few. 

Our success is due to a very simple but often forgotten 
addition—warmth. 


Warmth, from the great drinks to the bouzouki music 
to our smiles per hour. We reflect what Greece is all about 
And you come back for more every time. Which makes 
feel warm too. We fly to Greece from New York, 

Chicago, Montreal, London, Amsterdam, 

Brussels, Pans, Frankfurt, Zurich, Rome, 

Vienna, Tel Aviv, Beirut, Istanbul, Nicosia,^ 

Cairo, Nairobi and Johannesburg. 
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Bringing MEXICO to you 


an Air France jet 


The spellbinding Mexico of Aztec pyramids, of the Serpent God Quetzalcoatl, of propitiary sacrifice, still 
alive in the heavy-lidded gaze of the impassive Indian. The picturesque Mexico of Taxco, in pink baroque, 
of white cotton smocks smothered in the traditional embroidery, of the floating gardens of Xochimilco. 
Modern, the Mexico of mushrooming skyscrapers, of avant garde architecture and sweeping Pacific 
beaches. A few hours of luxury and of relaxation in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between Mexico and 
you there is always an Air France jet. 


a votre service the world over 



AIR FRANCE 
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C()?itinu('(I from page i>6 

tiiiwlcrs’ i)rcscn(T and altenipls to over¬ 
throw the .government. 

Meanwhile the RiLSsians have ranecllcd 
the first four shipments of oil expeeted 
after January, and “cannot guarantee” 
further .su])f)lies aflei tliat, though (Miana 
has (lelivered cocoa beans worth some 
£(> million moie than the oil delivered 
so far. 'The Russian deci'^ion leaves 
(Ghana's retiners at d'erna with very low 
stocks. Moscow' probably calculated that 
(ihana would get no help from the western 
oil intere.sls to which it ow’es sonu‘ 
niilllon, and could be blackmailed into 
returning the trawler's and their crews. 
Instead the oil companies started nego¬ 
tiations ; the .gover'inncnt will jiav oil 
some of the outstanding debt, and they 
are supplying 7‘j,o()o tons of oil to dVma. 
Kussi.r liad a.grc'cd to sup[)lv 700,000 
ton.s a year, so the refinery is hiiiping 
along. But it seems the companies would 
su{)jd\ moic' if it was wanted. I'he two 
trawlers have now been released, but the 
two skipjjers, hned -iLHo eac h last wc*ek for 
violating territorial waters, arc* a[)peaiing 
befcae the coniinission of inepnry on the* 
Air Marshal Otu affair. 

Peru and the United States 

In a Hickenlooper 
of a hole 

F-ROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

l.iiiia IS an unreal city. Ameiic'an 
louiists, their nuiiib<*is ajipaicntK iindim- 
inished Iw ciment anti-Wincjiii feeling, are 
vigopmslv rnhhei'iiecking in the humid 
heat, (reneral )uari Velasc'o, leader of the 
inihlaiy junta, his voice liarsher than ever 
when he refers to the Inteinatinrial Pelio- 
Ici .1 Cloinpariy and the Hickenlocjpei 
amendment, corcJially welcomed a large 
group «>f j()\-riding American executives 
at the presidential j^alace to tell them 
how miiih Peruvians welcome American 
investinerit and e.sieem the American 
pcMiple—a few days after their ambas.sador 
liad piesenlc'd a formal protest at the 
shooting Ilf) of Clalifornian fi.shing boats 
off tlie Peruvian coast. While a Royal 
Navy squadron dc’inonstrated the latest 
Hriti.sh liaidwai’c in exercises with the 
Peruvian navy, the State Department 
tlircatened to lecaJl the American 
destroyei hhirwoiHl, loaned to iVrii ten 
years ago, if the fishing boat disfjute w'as 
not satisfactorily .settled. 

Meanwhile the minutes are ticking 
a wav towards April yth, the deadline by 
w'hicli President Nixon is bound by law 
to invoke the congre.ssional amendments 
to the foreign assistance and sugar acts, 
which require him to suspend aid and 
su.gar quota benefits to any government 
whirli expropriates American-owned 
f)roperty without taking “ approf)riate 
steprs (that is, c’ompen.sation or ar‘l)itrati()rp 
to discharge it.s obligations under inter¬ 
national law.” 



Velasco, your friendly neighbourhood enemy 


Unless—and it is unlikely—“ meaning¬ 
ful discussions ” (on cumj)ensati()n for 
IPCfs nationalised ptc)pertie.s) begin 
befoie April cgh, tlie .i\e will tall. T'lie 
effect on Peru could be di.sastrous, 'I’he 
suspension of direct aid, and that part of 
Inter-Amencan Development Bank credits 
over which the luiilcd States cxe,rci.scs 
the veto, would cost $.'jo million, l.o.ss c>f 
the preferential sugar market w^ould ro.st 
over $'fo million in foreign exc hange. Of 
$100 million a year new in\ e.strnenl in the 
mining industry, half c'omcs from foreign 
loans, some fi’orn the Americ'an Kxpori- 
Jm{)()rt Bank w'hich could he Iro/eii 
.And there coiilcl he a hefty drop in oveiull 
foreign investment. 

If some or all of tliese things hafipen, 
Peru would he obliged to cut down 
severely’ on imf)cjrts, limit foreign travel, 
and fierhaps, how'cver reluctantly, l)lo''k 
[irofit remittances by mining companies 
now niruling at about $i.t<' million a year. 
'The .social impart of all tliis is fri.ghtening. 

Deprivt'd by the Hickenlooper amend¬ 
ment of any real function, American 
dijilomals here gloomily predict violent 
IVruviaii reactions, deiiioristratioris 
against American ])roperly and te.Mclents, 
leading perhaps to a lec.dl c)f ambassadors, 
even to i)artial or total .su.sj;ension of 
di|)loTiiatic lelatioris. Nobody senouslv 
predicts tlu* “ Chibanisalinn ” of Peru - 
though the junta's radical iiationaliMii con¬ 
tains a “ Nasserisl ” elcmeni w’hirh could 
he actually impelling it Into a lupture. 

T he Soviet T’niori's arrival on the scene 
was timelv as propaganda, though the 
estal)li''hment of diplomatic and trade 
relations was actually a continuation of 
a j)r'oress begun by former Piesideiil 
Bclaunde. T'he Rus.siaii trade delegation 
W'as briskiv busine.sslike in l.ima It 
told the Penivians it does not want their 
c'otton, which is unsuitable for Soviet 
iiiachinei'y'. Swamped by (lubari su.gar it 
cannot take over the Pemvian surplus. 
It bought a little w'ool, .set up credits for 
machinery and .sj)ed on to Kcuador. 

Chile 

Frei fights on 

President Frei and his Ohri.stian DemcKrat 
party suffered a major defeat in la.st Sun¬ 
day’s congressional elections m Chile. 
Neither the blow, nor the fact that it came 
from two directions, was unexpected. TTie 


Conscrv'ative National party’s gains were 
most resented, for they must have been at 
the ChrLstian l^iiiocrats' expcti.se; the 
Coinmuni.st party’s improved jxMforniance 
wa.s lc.ss galling for the Christian Demo¬ 
crats since it was largely due to the dis¬ 
array of the other parties of the left. 

Although the (Tiristian DemcKrat party 
has lo.sl its ab.sohite majority in the 
chamber of deputic.s, it is still the strongest 
party there, w'lth ;)••) of the 1 jo .seats, and 
it has greatly impiovcd its position in the 
senate and now’ holds 23 of the 50 seats. 
It.s cleciea.st*d populaiity is due partly to 
the cost of living w'liicli ro.se by 27.q pei 
cent last year though the prediction had 
been a rl.se of 5 per cent, and parilv 
to the fact that the iriain items of Senin 
Frei’s 19(14 pre.sidcntial campaign toi 
“ revolution 111 liberty”—the “ Chileariisi- 
tiori ” of copper and land refonn—have 
been ratliei Irs.s than .sncce>'-fiil. 

In one important lesjject mnstitnl- 
iorial rc’form Serior I'l'cn i.s .sliglitK betten 
equifiped to light on than hefoje The 
almost certain siqiport of the N.itional 
party for hi.'- jnoposals to vest greater 
powers in the presulcnu should ensure’ them 
p.tssage ihiough cungir.s-. T'hev .nc’ 
cif'signed to stop future pre.sidents fiorii 
having to suffei the legislative frustr.itions 
that .Senior frei has had. But even if th<*\ 
gel tlnongli rhe\ will not come into force 
mini his siieces.s()r takes office in 1070. 

Vietnam 

No sign of the big 
battalions 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

T'he V'ielcong offensive* that bc’gan almost 
tw’o w'e«‘ks ago lias now apprec itihly 
slowecJ up. The nightly shellin.g.'- ot 
American and .South \'ieinamese nnlilary 
jiosls contiiine, bin at .1 rcfluced rale of 
aioinul 'JO a riiglit. 

T he cornmuiiisi gunners have had then 
.siKTfS.ses. 'Fbey have hit enough aminum- 
tioii dumps. In’licopier s and othen 
equi[)ment to set the Amenc’aii taxpayer 
back several million dollar.s. But the* 
overall effect of these allack.s on the 
immediate military balance is pr'ohahly 
small, for they have not hr’en harkecJ up 
by any large-scale ground action. Thr* 
c’omjnimi.'rt.s' big battalions, so often 
pictured as marrlnrig on Saigon, have 
been iiotalile f)V their absence -rdlhough 
there was .sporadic heavy fi.ghling between 
.S,'iigon and the CarnfKMhan hoixJer, and 
in the lower jirovlrices of I Corjxs in the 
north. 

The fate of elements of the Vietcong 
fifth division that attacked the iiiiT)Oitant 
Bicri lloa airfield and the American 
army headquarters at l ong Birih, Ixith 
v’cry near Saigon, was no eru’ouragement 
to cither communist troo-ps to come out 
of their (’amf)odian lairs. Nevertheless, 
the signs are that the communi.sts are .still 
[irepared to commit tlieir tirncps to main- 
force engagements. 
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Open Arms, glum face 


III the operation around the Ashau 
valley in the I C^orps area, American 
marines have captured more than '^80 
tons of roininunist arms and munitions— 
the biggest haul in one area of the wliole 
Vietnam war. 'I’hese caches would 
proliably have equipped North Vietnamese 
units returning to Quang Tri and Thua 
'rhien provinces, which they largely 
vacated about six months ago. 

Farther south, in the area between 
Kontum and the tri-junction of Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam, ten 
Russian PT-76 tanks made a dramatic 
appearance in an attack on a Montagnard 
Special Forres camp. 'Fliis is the firs’t 
time these reconnaissance tanks, armed 
with a 78111111 gun, have appeared in the 
II C'orps area, and on this occasion they 
are said to have been accompanied by 
liglit amphibious scout cars. 

Armour is of limited use to the com¬ 
munists, being vulnerable to airpower and 
reliant on liase facilities. But the use of 
these tanks in this area suggests that 
Flanoi is .still keen to pack as much as 
possible into its military punch. Tlie 
communists have used tanks from time 
to time in the south, but previously it was 
^lelieved that they had captured their 
arnitiured vehicles from the South 
Vietnamese army or the Ameriians. 

In the 12 days since the attack began, 
the communists have akso shelled more 
than half of the provincial capitals. What 
is still far from clear is what, if anything, 
the Vietcong has achiev'ed in the country¬ 
side around those capitals. From the 
Americans’ standpoint, the first signs are 
encouraging. 'Fhe Vietcong docs not 
appear to have greatly increased its 
pressure on tiie villages and hamlets ; and 
the government’s presence in the country¬ 
side "has not been very much disrupted. 
For example, it is said that only a fraction 
of the Regional F\>rce posts have had to 
movT from their jxisitions because of the 


offensive. Another sign—^and again this 
is very different from what happened a 
year ago-ris an increase in defectors under 
the Open Arms programme. 

The figure may have been bumped up 
by including North Vietnamese soldiers 
who surrendered during the first week of 
the attack. But in IV Corps, where there 
are virtually no North Vietnamese, it i.s 
claimed that 771 Vietcong soldiers or 
political workers (mainly soldiers) came 
over. This is a record for any corps area 
for the whole war. 

Nevertheless, more than a few favour¬ 
able Open Arms figures are needed to 
dispel the gloom of the official casualty 
returns for the first week of the new 
offen.^ive, which showed the highest mili¬ 
tary casualties since last year’s May 
offensive ; 453 Americans were killed and 
521 South Vietnarne.se. Communist 
casualties are estimated at nio-e than 
6,700 killed, which is 2,000 less than their 
highest los.ses during the May offensive. 
'^I'hcre is no sign that the communist com¬ 
manders, any more than their opposite 
numbers on the allied .side, yet consider 
such figures too high to be borne. 

Indonesia 

Suharto reshapes 
his army 

FROM OUR JAKARTA CORRESPONDENT 

Indonesia’s army is being dramatically 
shaken up. Amid a wholesale reshuffle of 
the army command, a spokesman quietly 
announced last month that 100 army 
battalions—half of Indonesia’s 300,000 
soldiers- will be sent to help the farmers 
next year. 

I'his is publicly described as a “ crisis 
move” to make Indonesia self-sufficient 
in rice. It may provoke a crisis of its own 
within the army. It could also have 
great consequences for domestic policy. 
Small military detachments have been 
supervising agricultural projects for some 
time, but rarely took part in the hard 
work of ploughing and planting. Now they 
will have to. 

The announcement, made by one of 
the most obscure of Indonesia’s 300 
generals, ha.s been received by observers 
in Jakarta with cynical reservation. But 
military .sources say the mobilisation, 
together with a “ toughening up ^ of the 
army, has already begun ; certainly the 
fields near Jakarta have been full of judo- 
practising commandos. 

President Suharto’s aim is not economic 
but political. If the plan is not sabotaged 
frightened generals, it could give him 
his long-awaited chance to reorganise the 
army into an elite force. As for the 
amateur rice-planters, military sources 
insist their value will not be measured in 
rice, but. in the psychol^ical effect: 
truckloads of soldiirs arriving to help 
at every village will recreate that trust 
between the people and the army which 
has been lamentably lacking. 


Most experts now reckon the army 
proper should be, essentially, a fast- 
moving, police-action force. 7 'hree yeans 
of lujunding communists through the 
3,000-mile-wide archipelago has given it 
the opportunity to try. The problem is 
to lop off dead wood at the top, and 
improve quality and training at the 
bottom. General Suharto has also been 
disturbed by the extent of the continuing 
anti-communist purges. 

It is not yet clear just how far the army 
shake-up has gone, though it does appear 
that Suharto himself, rather than any 
power-group of generals, has called the 
tune. By creating a completely new post 
—chief of the armed forces—he has 
broken a log-jam that had hindered army 
reform until now. A very large number of 
commands seem to have changed hands. 
Some generals have been coaxed into 
becoming ambassadors, others have been 
shunted into harmless sidings. 

Though personal greetl still plays a 
large part in bargaining for new posts, 
officers of proven ability have receivetl 
overdue promotions ; one of the army’s 
principal tacticians, General Kamel Idris, 
who planned the biilliant anti-communist 
campaign in Fast jeava last year, becomes 
F'ast Indonesia commander—^whirh alriK)St 
certainly indicates w'here the action will 
be in 1969. 

Japan 

Free for all the 
campus 

Japanese students are on the rampage 
again. After the debris had been cleared 
from 'Fokyo university last month, when 
8,500 riot police overcame showers of 
concrete and molotov cocktails to evict 
ultra left-wing militants from the univer¬ 
sity’s Yasuda Tower, the academic 
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Although individual countries in Central 
America will almost certainly do better 
economically than in 1968, the Common 
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The six &ces of Erau Hoffmann 



Frau Hofi'mann is a housewife, one of i8 million in 
Germany and it is the Frau Hoffmanns who decide 
whether yours—or somebody clse’s—product gets onto 
the family tabic. As in other countries, personal tastes 
and habits vary from one region to another. In Germany 
there are six distinctive regions (Nielsen areas) and, to 
the marketing man, the differences between them are as 
important as the similarities. 


H()R ZU—Ciennany’s largest circulating weekly 
magazine—is the only I'arnily journal specifically 
de.signed to reach these markets separately or to¬ 
gether. Hecause it provides no less than seven 
editions, corresponding to the six Nielsen areas of 
Germany, plus a national edition. 

When you use HOR ZU nationally you reach 
nearly 14 million consumers including more women 
than any other journal. When you use it .selectively 
ytiuVe still sure of making the maximum impact 
within the chosen regions. And now with the Federal 
Rcpublic*s import incentives, the power of HOR ZU 
becomes more relevant than ever. 

If you are interested in advertising in Germany 
and arc resident m the U.K., write for a free three 
months* subscription and further details of 
HC^R ZU, to . George Clare, Dept. E2, The Axel 
Springer Publishing Group, 33 Holborn, London 
E.C.i, mentioning the name and address of your 
company and position held. 

If you arc resident outside the U.K. you should 
write, with particulars, to International Division 
HOR ZU, Kaiser-Wilhclm Sirasse 6,2 Hamburg 36. 
Germany. 



gives your customers 
kKnlforthou^t. 
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10,800 SIMULTANEOUS 
CONVERSATIONS 

a new dimension in teiecommunications 

AT ERICSSON 


An advanced carrier transmission 
system quadruples the telephone traffic 
formerly possible over 
a single pair of coaxial cables 


Progress in telecommunications 
manufacturing means more than 
new switching systems or the de¬ 
sign of attractive new instruments. 

With Ericsson’s latest carrier 
equipment — the first of its type In 
the world —J 0,800 subscribers 
will be able to talk to 10,800 other 
subscribers at the same time over 
a single coaxial pair in a long dis¬ 
tance cable.* Less than a decade 
ago the maximum number of 
simultaneous conversations was 
2,700. 

This progress is the result of 
continuing research and develop¬ 
ment to miniaturize carrier trans¬ 
mission equipment and improve 
its reliability. 

Wherever new techniques and 
new equipment can show the way 
to better service, Ericsson con¬ 
tinues to open new dimensions in 
the expanding field of teiecom¬ 
munications. 

* tn carrier telephony, each conver¬ 
sation is transmitted over a sep¬ 
arate wavelength. 




LM ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 


STOCKHOLM. SWEDEN 

43 plants on four continents / Serving customers throughout the world 
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COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


authorities and the government could be 
excused for thinking that they might be 
given a respite. The irony was that the 
university authorities liad called in the 
police so that examinations could l)e held ; 
but the government ordered them to be 
cancelled, thus violating precious 
university autonomy. 

The cabinet was convinced that 
the militant faction.s of the Zengakuren 
were using the universities as a practice- 
ground for the gala performance—the 
struggle that will come in 1970 when the 
American security treaty comes up for 
renewal. But now the government finds 
it.self up against both the students and 
the universities. The reaction among 


students generallv has been uni tv against 
government interference. The orthodox 
Japanese communist part\, which wa.s 
at cxids with the iiioie violent elenienl.s, 
has been undermined, bhe university 
authorities are not now free to make 
their own agreements with the students, 
rnc'sl of whom are not addicted to the 
medieval warfare so expertly [jraitiseJ 
l)V the radicals. 

Instead of taking advantage of the 
intense hatred between tlio radicals and 
the “ pacifist ” student affiliate of the 
communist party, the gox'erninent has 
forced the latter back to degrees of 
violence which were renounced 10 years 
ago. These moderates are now venting 


3 .*) 

their angei on the extremists in iiiolotov 
cocktails. 

After the most recent upheaval last 
weekend, police found ioo incendiar> 
bombs, a mas.s of steel pipe.s, .slakes and 
.stones. Kesponsihility was attributed to 
the extremists, Imt the inci easing aggres¬ 
siveness of the moderates cannot be 
iindei rated. If the two factions were to 
combine, the havoc they could wreak 
w(mld make a month of Grosvenoi 
S<piares look like child's play. And com¬ 
bine they might—over Okinawa. Their 
combined funds have been estimated at 
over £200,000, derived from campaigns 
among .sympathetic .sections of tlie public 
and from students’ own contriliutions. 


THE WORLD 


Communist J^airs 


One end growls, the other 
gets bitten 


Kast wind, west wind—both bring sounds 
of conflict t<i the Russian newspapei 
reader. 1 lie reports from the f Chinese 
border have told liiin of a leaJ battle on 
Dariiansky Island in the Ussuri river in 
which ;^4 Soviet soldiers were reported 
to have been killed. Ficmi the west, it is 
the familiar stoiy of trial of strength 
over Berlin, with troop manoeuvres in east 
(ierinany and the Russians giving full 
suppiTl to tlie ca.st (.ieniian attempt to 
prevent the election in Jleriin of the new 
president of the west German republic. 
But the experienced Russian reader will 
not be unduly perturbed. He knows that 
although sucli alarming news is bound 
to hit the headlines, what really matters 
is the preparation of the dialogue with 
the Americans. With the Middle East 
and nuclear problems first on the agenda, 
Ru.ssia’s rulers are getting ready to .seek a 
new modus vivendi with the Nixon 
Administration. 

lake the Berlin crisis first. It .suits the* 
men in the Kremlin to have some tension 
on this front. 'I’hey have tried to pretend 
that their intervention in (Czechoslovakia 
was not the result of their own fears of 
a succe.s.sful experiment in socialist democ¬ 
racy, but was due to their anxiety over 
the cohesion of tlie members of the War¬ 
saw pact under threat by “ Oemian 
revancliism.” Skirmishes over Berlin liclp 
to strengthen this thesis. They also act as 
a counterweight to centrifugal forces 
within the Soviet alliance. But if the. Berlin 
crisis should grow really .serious, it would 
make it difficult for President Nixon to 
embark on major negotiations. For the 


Ru.ssians, the iiroblcin is how to keep the 
c ri.sis imtler control. 

.Along the world’s longest frontier the 
piobleiiis are mon* ctuiiplicated. It is no 
seciel that the Russians have considerahlv 
hnilt up their Far Ea.stern forces, par¬ 
ticularly since ic)bb. After last Sunday s 
clash, Moscow' 1.S accusing the (Chinese 
of “ increasing nationalistic hysteria " but 
the Russians llieinselves have reacted more 
stionglv, and aie making more fuss tiiari 
in the jj*ist. 'I'his could mark the heginriing 
of a new line. 

Stalin u.sed the foreign danger - what¬ 
ever it wa.s—as the main inspiration for 
the “ vigilance campaigns ” winch helped 
to consolidate his rule. If his successors 
plan to open a new chapter in coexistence 
they have no intention of giving up the 
use of the weapon of vigilaiue for 
domestic purposes. On the lontrary, the 
current neo-slalinist line icquiTes that all 
the available instruments for internal 
repression .should be held ready. If the 
United States were no longer to be 
painted as the dangerou.s “ imperialist 
gendarme," China and the “ yellow peril " 
might provide a .sub.stitute. 

A.s things stand, Russian diplomacy 
.seems to l3e .set on an understanding with 
the United Stales 1 wo developments 
could up.set this plan. I’he first would be 
if there were a complete breakdown of tin* 
Paris peace talks on Vietnam, and a 
r-esumption of liombing. Admittedly, the 
Middle East crisis and full-scale fighting 
in Vietnam did not prevent Mr Kosygin 
from having his meeting witli President 
John.son at Glassboro in 1967. But now 



Th9 pink perii denounced in Peking 


the situation is more awkward for 
Moscow. Having antagonised western 
communists hy their invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the Ru.ssian.s niu.st be 
reluctant to abandon the Icacler.ship of 
Asian conimunisin to (.ihina. They must 
at any rate walk more warily. 

The .second development might happen 
inside the Kremlin it.self. According to 
reliable sources, everything was ready last 
I)eceinl)ei for Mr Brezhnev to .step into 
both Mr Khrushchev's .slices. In other 
words, the party’s secretai7-general was 
griing to add the premiership to his func¬ 
tions, with Mr Kosygin retiring for 
“ rea.scjas of health." The Russians were 
already preparing their allies for this 
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development. Then, .suddenly, something 
happened to up.set Mr Brezhnev’s plans. 

With the balance .so precarious, any¬ 
thing could happen. Mr Brezhnev might 
regain sufficient power to achieve liis 
ambition or, on the otheV hand, the coali¬ 
tion which thwarted him might push him 
farther out. Only when this struggle is 
finally over will it be possible to guess 
whether the resulting changes at the top 
in the Kremlin will have an impact on 
foreign policy. For the time being, despite 
the alarming reports in the Ru.s.sian new.s- 
papcrs, the conduct of Russian foreign 
policy .seems to have more bark than bite. 

Russian Jews 

Yes, we have 
matzos today 

The Soviet government appears to have 
suddenly woken up to the fact that many 
people in the west are disturbed about 
the position of Jews in the Soviet Union. 
This may explain the amount of attention 
which Moscow radio’s foreign language 
broadcasts have been paying to the sub¬ 
ject lately. Its North American service 
reported that the 75th birthday of the 
Chief. Rabbi of Moscow, Yehuda Lev 
Levin, was officially celebrated on 
February 22nd in the presence of an 
unusually large congregation. This 
included representatives of Jewish com¬ 
munities from other big Soviet cities as 
well as Orthodox and Baptist churchmen. 
More signiffcantly, there were also repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign Jewry, including two 
American rabbis. 

At his birthday celebration, Rabbi Levin 
made what appeared to be a mild and 
non-propagandist speech. It concentrated 
on the efforts of the Soviet government 
during the second world war to evacuate 
thousands of Jews before the advancing 
Gennan annies. But the head of Moscow's 
Jewish community, Mikhail Mikhaylovich, 
slipped into his speech a reference to 
a prayer book edited by Rabbi Levin 
and printed last year. He also mentioned 
a mechanised matzo factory organised by 
the rabbi three years ago. 

But why choose this moment to publici.se 
answers to past criticism that Russian Jews 
have no prayer books and are not allowed 
to make matzos for their ieligiou.s festivals? 
The answer probably lies in the tSoviet 
government’s greater sensitivity to inter¬ 
national public opinion. The same week¬ 
end that Rabbi Levin was being feted in 
Moscow, a conference in Stockholm was 
discussing the position of Jews in Ru.ssia 
and eastern Kumpe. According to press 
reports, 70 delegates, who included 
some Christian members of parliament, 
demanded an end to whai they saw 
as open discrimination against Jews in 
tho.se countries. They noted that an anti- 
Israeli and anti-Jewish pn^paganda cam¬ 
paign was being conducted in the Soviet 
Union and that there were .signs of it 
spreading, under Russian pressure, to 


(izecho.slovakia as well. They pointed out 
tliat in Poland this propaganda had 
already been going on for some time. 

This conference seems to have upset 
the Soviet government. It wa.s the subject 
of two Moscow radio broadcasts beamed 
to Scandinavian countries. The tenor of 
these was that there was no Jewish prob¬ 
lem in the Soviet Union and that the 
conference was, therefore, a “ new anti- 
Soviet provocation.” 

Moscow is obviously worried by the 
success of the world-wide campaign con¬ 
ducted by Jewish organisations on behalf 
of their brethren in Russia; and it is 
trying to amnter it by presenting its case 
through the representatives of Russian 
Jews. This is in line with the decision last 
year to .send Rabbi Levin to the United 
States as guest of the American Council 
for Judaism. The visit was a shrewd move 
calculated to exploit the friction between 
pro-zionist and anti-zionist American 
organisations and help to demolish the 
charge that Soviet Jews were being sub¬ 
jected to a “ spiritual genocide,” as one 
Jewish writer called it. 

In their zeal to document the undoubted 
hardships of their co-religionists in the 
Soviet Union, Jewish .spoke.srnen may 
occasionally appear to lo.se sight of the 
fact that it is not only Jews who are 
being illiberally treated in Russia. In that 
.sen.se, their charge of ” spiritual genocide ” 
might ecjually well apply to official Soviet 
policy towards other unfavoured groups. 
But so long as the Russians persist in their 
crude anti-zionist campaign, their own 
protestations of good faith are not very 
convincing. 

Czechoslovakia 

The unions join 
the liberals 

On Tuesday televiswm viewers in Czecho¬ 
slovakia saw the i ,600 delegates to 
the seventh Czechoslovak trade union 
congress enthusiastically applaud Karel 
Polacek, chairman of the trade union 
council, when he recalled the unions’ 
defiant attitude to the Russian invasion 
last August. It must have been stimulating 
viewing. And that was not the only part 
of Mr Polacek’s speech to be greeted with 
bursts of applause. He said nothing that 
was essentially new ; but he described the 
new role claimed by the trade unions with 
uncompromising firmness. He denied that 
the unions wanted to rival the communist 
party ; on the contrary, they fully 
accepted its leading role. But they refused 
to regard themselves as the mere mouth¬ 
piece of the party ; they claimed the right 
to play an independent part and if neces¬ 
sary to oppose the policies of the party 
and the government. 

In most ea.st Kuroptan countries, where 
a measure of economic decentralisation 
and reform has been introduced, the trade 
unions are dissatisfied with their traditional 
role as mere transmission belts for party 


directives j for some time they have been 
trying to work out a more self-assertive 
and useful 'task for themselves in the new 
economic set-up. In Czechoslovakia, the 
problem was given both greater urgency 
and a new political dimension by the 
political transformation thait began after 
the fall of President Novotny a year ago. 

But what really pushed the Czecho¬ 
slovak trade unions into becoming a 
political force in their own righit was the 
Soviet invasion. This gave the trade union 
leaders a compelling reason for asserting 
themselves politically in order to support 
the party leaders’ efforts to resist the 
demands of the Russian occupiers. The 
invasion also gave the progressive trade 
unionists the .solid and active support of 
the mas.s of the workers. Many workers, 
who had previously felt apathetic about 
the future of the trade unions and who 
feared that they personally would 
do badly out of the economic reform, felt 
quite differently about both after the 
Russians had marched in and tried to turn 
the clock back by force, llie unions 
gradually made a firm alliance with the 
students and became .stout defenders of 
the reform programme. 

Having, as it were, tasted their political 
oats, the Czech and Slovak trade unions 
will presumably try to go on acting as a 
political pressure group, at least so long 
as the future of the refonn policy 
remains in danger. This can hardly l>e 
welcome to the Russian.s, who are also 
dearly worried aliout the kind of ideas 
that the Czech unions are airing on 
industrial and labour matters. Many 
unions have been demanding that what 
they regard as their inherent right to strike 
and have a strike fund should be given 
legal sanction ; and in the current lively 
controversy about what sort of workers’ 
councils should be set up in the factories, 
the unions have been arguing strongly in 
favour of a maximum of democratic 
control by the workers. On the day the 
congress opened in Prague, Pravda pub¬ 
lished an article condemning the establish¬ 
ment of workers’ control in factories as 
a return to “ anarcho-syndicalism ” ; no 
names were named, but the timing of the 
artide was hardly accidental. 

But Mr Polacek and his colleagues 
.should not need any reminder from 
Pravda that they may upset the applecart 
if they do not watch their step. Nor should 
they have to be told that they may have 
to support unpopular economic policies, 
especially of wage restraint, and that this 
may strain the loyalty of their rank and 
file. Mr Dubcek, who attended the open¬ 
ing day of the congress together with other 
top state and party leaders, told the 
delegates frankly that the government 
simply lacked tlie means to satisfy all 
demands and solve all problems 
immediately. But he added that it had no 
intention of limiting the right to express 
opinions and make demands. If the trade 
unionists can behave with the same 
restraint and self-discipline as the students 
have shown, they could be a powerful 
source of support for Mr Dubcek and his 
colleagues. 
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Who'll bring 
you closer 
to business 
in Asia? 


We will. Through our offices in 
Bangkok, Manila and Tokyo—and 
the hand-in^-hand relationships we’ve 
built up in ^sia in the past 20 years. 

It’s all p$rt of the N|anufacturers ^ 
Hanover philosophy of total perform¬ 
ance banking ^thc capacity to do the 
whole /oA—from setting up export 
letters of credit, to arranging offshore 
financing for your overseas affiliates. 

Our network of Asian offices can 


be your tie-line to a market where 
over one billion of the world’s con¬ 
sumers live... where goods, services 
and technology arc in top demand... 
where a broad range of trade oppor¬ 
tunities exist—from surfboards for 
the 'leisure boom” of Japan to loco¬ 
motives for railroads of India. 

So if you’re thinking of moving 
part of your business to Asia, think of 
Manufacturers Hanover, We’re there. 
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President conducts a seminar 


Return of a good listener 


Washington, DC 


General as it appeared on the surface to 
he, the acquiescence that attended Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s European trip was in reality 
—and, perhaps, is still—somewhat fragile. 
The applause from Americans has been 
of the polite, reserved kind that ran easily 
he withdrawn if anything goes wrong. 
Most people like to think that they find a 
departure from precedent refreshing, but 
when such a thing happens they are ready 
enough to exact a price. As Mr Nixon 
went t)flF to tour western Europe within 
five weeks of his inauguration, a decided 
departure from precedent, they were look¬ 
ing for the hidden snags. What would he 
have to show for it when it was over ? 
Why cxiiisuk the Europeans before he had 
finished constructing his own Administra¬ 
tion and More he had established serious 
communication with Congress, with the 
discontented Negroes, indeed with 
Americans almost generally ? Why con¬ 
sult when he had' yet to construct his 
own foreign policies ? 

Naturally, too, things did Ix^in to go 
wrong. A crescendo of communist attacks 
in Vietnam recalled uncomfortably the 
Tet offensive of early 196B, forcing Mr 


Nixon at his press conference on Tue.sday, 
two days after his letum, to broocl 
publicly on the question of whether the 
“ understanding ” of last October had been 
broken and to utter a warning of pos¬ 
sible retaliation. West Berlin got into 
trouble with communists of a different 
breed. The British and French govern¬ 
ments had a public quarrel. The Prime 
Minister of Israel died. In different ways, 
these are all events that set people wonder¬ 
ing whether the President would do better 
to stay at home—all the more since the 
business that took him abroad, though 
important no doubt, was peculiarly 
indefinite. 

Thus the painstaking attention that 
President Nixon has been paying to his 
public relations these past two weeks has 
l)ecn by no means unnecessary. Before he 
set off for Europe he received the multi¬ 
tude of correspondents who were to follow 
him around and briefed them at length 
on what to expect and what not to expect. 
When he got back, his first decision was 
to advance to Tuesday evening (instead 
of Thursday) the press conference at which 
he would explain what his journey had 


achieved. I'his was an unusual presiden¬ 
tial press conference in two ways. It was 
planned to last an hour (twice the 
ordinary length) and, within a few 
minutes, it did. Its subject-matter was 
confinecl to foreign policy. Awestruck by 
these unfamiliar conditions as well as by 
the President’s gravity and care and 
evident mastery of his material, the 
pressmen became students at a massive 
seminar in statesmanship. Gone was the 
give-and-take of yester-year. 

'Vhe new President imposes a rigid 
discipline on his answers, constructing 
actual sentences that can be analysed and 
parsed, rejecting the temptations of the 
homely metaphor oV the vivid aside, 
looking beyond each statement to the 
next so that he will finish up with an 
orderly definition of a political position, 
however transitory and fleeting. This 
expresses Mr Nixon’s manifcrstly total 
belief that he is President in order to 
attend to presidential business. It is also 
his special way of asserting himself, of 
announcing his arrival at the head of 
national and world affair's, of infonuing 
the public of his existence ; Co/iitOj ergo 
sum. 

A relatively modest view of tire extent 
and limits of American power, a sober 
awareness of the pitfalls that lurk for 
America in the feuds and quarrels of 
others, an earnest willingness to bt; helpful 
in the world combined with a detenn{na¬ 
tion not to be done down—these are 
visible elements in the Nixon view of 
America’s foreign relations. Evidently Dr 
Henry Kissinger (the President’s Assistant 
for National Security Affairs and, at this 
stage of his Presidency, with the Secre¬ 
tary of State still new to diplomacy, his 
principal foreign policy adviser in prac¬ 
tice), has not been wasting his time. But 
there arc large areas of uncertainty to be 
filled in before it can l)e said that tlie new 
foreign policy is going to be a Kissinger 
policy. A pos.sibly crucial decision, cm the 
future of the Sentinel anti-balli.stic rjiissile 
.systeni, falls due to be taken in the next 
few days ; Mr Nixon said at his pre.ss 
conference that he would announce it 
early next week. 

So far the Administration has been 
speaking with two voices about the 
Sentinel, as it has also alx>ut that other 
crucial, and related, question : whether it 
proposes to insist on “ superiority ” over 
the Soviet Union in strategic nuclear 
weapons or to content itself with the 
Kissinger principle, “ sufficiency.” The 
cautious voice has been Mr Nixon’s cn<vn, 
the bolder voice that of his Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Melvin Laird. But the indi- 
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cations are not that the President and his 
Secretary of Defence are having 
differences ; they arc that, for the 
moment, it suits the President to keep 
thesis and antithesis going at the same 
time. 

Mr Nixon also said at his press confer¬ 
ence that talks, with the Soviet Union 
were “ in the wings ” and his Kuropcan 
tour was ** a condition precedent to an 
East-West sununit at a later time." Several 
times he mentioned the talks which he 
and his Secretary of State, Mr William 
Rogers, have l ieeri having with the Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington, Mr Dobrynin. 
They liave dkscussed the Middle East, 
Berlin and the Vietnam war and on each 
of these subjects Mr Nixon had .some¬ 
thing reassuring to say alx^ut the Soviet 
attitude, lie thought it likely that the 
bilateral talks with the Russians would 
lead to a four-power effort at the United 
Nations to do something about the Middle 
East. Me Ijclieved that the Soviet Union 
does not want to have the situation in 
west Berlin heated up to the point that it 
would jeopardise . . . more important nego¬ 
tiations at the highest level with the United 
States. 

He recalled that the Russians had been 
" helpful " in getting the Vietnam peace 
talks started in Paris and in .settling that 
thorny matter, the shape of the table. 

lo suppose chat these favourable 
remarks mean that Mr Nixon is ready 
for a summit meeting would be jumping 
to conclusions. He is not. “ A summit 
seems farther off than most people 
imagine,” wrote Mr Jo.seph Kraft, the 
columnist, this week, “ and the European 
trip did little to advance the matter one 
way or the other.” The Eumpean trip 
did do one thing : it enabled Mr Nixon 
to blunt the teeth of various mantraps 
that lie on the path to the summit. I'hose 
European leaders who do not want to 
complain that he has acted without con¬ 
sulting them will not need to do so. Those 
who do want to complain, or who may 
need to for political reasons of their own, 
can always find the excuse to complain— 
the more so, perhaps, since Mr Nixon in 
hi.s effort to establish hini.seIf as a good 
listener last week promised more, and 
repeated, consultation along the way, an 
assurance that has been given by several 
Presidents before and has not always 
proved easy to carry out satisfactorily. 

None of tliis means that he is ready for 
the summit yet. Since, when he gets there, 
the most important thing of a long-run 
character which he will have to discuss 
will lie the future of the arms race in 
strategic nuclear missile systems, it is not 
easy to see why he should be in such a 
hurry to settle the future of the Sentinel 
anti-missile system now. The Sentinel has 
been under review since he took office ; 
that is not very long. Nobody expects him 
to announce on Monday that the whole 
antii-missile scheme is to be called off : that 
wotkld be a surprise. Altogether, the people 
who had been hoping for a real fresh 
start in American-Soviet relations can find 
as much cause for worry as for comfort 
in Mr Nixon’s third press conference. 


Endless trials 


It took a jury in New Orleans only 50 
minutes to pronounce Mr Clay Shaw 
not guilty of conspiring to assassinate 
President Kennedy. And it took Mr Jame.s 
(rarrison, the flamboyant local district 
attorney who believes that sinister forces 
arc growing more powerful in the United 
States, only two days to have Mr Shaw 
arrested again. The new charge was that 
of pier jury. Mr Garrison contends that 
Mr Shaw, a retired businessman, did in 
fact know Lee Oswald and David Ferric, 
both now dead, with whom he was 
accused of plotting the President s killing. 

There has lieen considerable sympathy 
in New Orleans for Mr Shaw and tlie 
new arrest has cut short the general relief 
that followed his acquittal. The question 
now is whether Mr Garri.son can get Mr 
Shaw to a new trial before he himself is 


What an anti-climax it would be if the first 
astronauts were to clamber down on to the 
surface of the moon and vomit. It is not 
beyond possibility. I'he colds suffered last 
weekend by the three crewmen of Apollo 
9 and now the upset stomach of Mr 
Russell Schweickart in orbit thi.s week 
have brought home the fact that the suc¬ 
cess of the entire $25 billion American 
race to the moon rests on the strength of 
the human body. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration has demanded 
from its manufacturers machines that are 
practically flawless—and there arc severe 
financial penalties for poor performance 
on the day. But it can get no finer human 
specimens than it has and the astronauts 
remain vulnerable lo the ills of the race. 

Mr Schweickart, who.se space walk (to 
test a new meteroid-proof, teflon-lined, 
liquid-cooled space suit and portable life 
supi.)ort system) had to be cancelled, 
seemed to be in the best physical condition 
of the three in the crew. His pulse rate 
hardly accelerated at all during the 
launching by the giant Saturn V rocket— 



somehow brought to a halt. A newspiaper 
in New«Orleans has asked that Mr 
Garrison, who comes up for re-election 
in September, be dismissed for prosecuting 
on such flimsy evidence. The American 
Bar As.sociation has suggested that Mr 
Garrison’s handling of the case be investi¬ 
gated and a group of businessmen in New 
Orleans will pursue the possibility that 
the investigators themselves broke the law 
while preparing their case. At times 
during the 40-day trial, Mr Shaw was not 
even mentioned while Mr Garrison or his 
deputy presented attacks against the 
Warren Commission’s Report on the 
assassination ; at one point the judge him¬ 
self declared his lielief that one of the 
prosecution’s witnesses, a policeman, was 
lying. None of this, however, precludes 
a new trial for Mr Shaw. 

As a drama, the trial was a considerable 
disappointment. It brought back the old 
cast of characters, led by Oswald’s widow, 
but added nothing new to the saga, except 


and it was his first space flight. All the 
more reason for his attack of motion sick¬ 
ness to give Nasa alarm. Colonel Borman 
on the Christmas trip suffered similar 
miseries. Some doctors have critici.sed the 
astronauts' pre-flight training for being too 
gruelling for the men's health. 

The space walk, however, was not 
crucial to the tests of the landing machine. 
If these go well, and if the men get back 
home safely next week, there will be 
nothing left for Nasa to check out before 
going to the moon. Dr George Mueller, 
head of muriried space flight for Nasa, is 
already talking about trying for a landing 
on the next AiX)llo flight, scheduled for 
May. The actual loucli-down has been 
planned for July. But weeks before anyone 
else would confirm it last autumn, Dr 
Mueller was speculating that the Christ¬ 
mas Apollo flight would scrap earlier plans 
and circumnavigate the moon instead. If 
Apollo 9 concludes succe.ssfully, Dr 
Mueller’s hints may again turn into firm 
commitments. 



What tha watl-drassad spaca walker will waaf’^nothar day 


/s space sick-making ? 
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Pistol-packing Garrison 


lo weaken tlic thcor>^ that President 
Kennedy was sliot from the front, as well 
as the hack (which implies two assassins). 
I’he greatest surprise was the collajise of 
the prosecution’s two crucial witnesses. Mr 
pprry Kusso admitted that the conver¬ 
sation in which he had heard an assassina¬ 
tion discus.sed might have been just a 
“ hull scssif)!! " while Mr Dean Andrews 
admitted cheerfully that he had made up 
the name “ Clay Bertrand ”—supposedly 
Mr Shaw’s alias when dealing with 
Oswald and Ferrie—to protect a friend. 

In California, the trial of the as.s<tssin 
of the other Kennedy drag.s its weary 
l(‘ngth along. Inhere was considerable 
excitement last week when Mr Sirhan 
Sirhan, mortified about the introduction 
ot some personal notebooks into the court, 
.screamed and shouted and asked to change 
his plea to guilty (instead of not guilty on 
grounds of diminished responsibility). The 
judge warned the defence lawyers that 
Mr Sirhan could be strapped down and 
gatged if he did not moderate his behav¬ 
iour in the courtroom and agreed that 
jiages from the journals could be released 
to die press. The jury, .seque.stered, did 
not see them. The Washington Post com¬ 
plained that the seizure of private papers 
violated constitutional safeguards about 
privacy and was too high a price to 
pay for a better understanding (jf why 
Mr Sirhan killed Robert Kennedy. 

Conglomerates 
under fire 

New York 

The once high-riding American conglom¬ 
erate corporations have been falling from 
grace for some time but never so fast or so 
far as in recent days. The conglomerate 
form of business organisation, perfected 
over the years by such diversified holding 
companies as Gulf aind Western Industries, 
Litton Industries and Ling-Temco- 
Vought, inc, is dedicated to the notion 
of instant growth achieved by taking 
over existing companies in unrelated 
fields. Although the phenomenon has been 
eyed with growing scepticism by some 


financial analysts, investors and govern¬ 
ment^ trust-busters, .diares in con¬ 
glomerate companies long commanded 
a loyal following in the stock market, 
where much of their wheeling and deal¬ 
ing has often been translated into wind¬ 
fall profits. The conglomerates as a group, 
however, began to come upon troubled 
times about a year ago when some leading 
exponents, including Litton and 
Automatic Sprinkler Inc, rejxjrted dis- 
apjiointing earnings and others, like 
Ling-Temco-Vought, began to sell off 
subsidiaries in an evident need to raise 
cash. Yet, in spite of these advcr.se 
developments, the basic conglomerate 
style of corporate life has never seemed 
so greatly threatened as at present. 

Suddenly the conglomerates find them¬ 
selves caught in a three-way crossfire. It 
comes first from Congress, where an anti¬ 
trust subcommittee in the House of 
Representatives has launched a full-dress 
investigation and where a Bill just intro¬ 
duced by Mr Mills, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, seeks to 
strip away the tax benefits of the deben¬ 
ture issues which are frequently used by 
conglomerates to pay for acquisitions. 
Secondly, the conglomerates are under 
attack from the freshly installed Nixon 
Administration, whose new chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Mr Hamer Budge, expressed deep con¬ 
cern, after only 48 hours on the job, 
about the financial reporting practices of 
.some conglomerates and who.se new chief 
trust-buster, Mr Richard McLaren, has 
.stated his determination to break up some 
conglomerate mergers under the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act ; (his predecessors had 
despaired of bringing conglomerates to 
l)ook under exi.sting law'). Finally there is 
firing from the New York Stock Exchange 
whicli has announced a sterner stand on 
listing debentures used for takeovers, 
notably to prevent situations where the 
corporation’s earnings do not adequately 
support the interest costs on such debt 
i.ssues. Thc.se factors, coupled with the 
mei-ger-inhibiting .squeeze on credit, have 
naturally not boded well for the prices of 
conglomerate stocks. 

Among various steps that arc in the 
works to chill the conglomerates’ take¬ 
over fever, Mr Mills’s tax Bill has clearly 
emerged as the one most widely dreaded. 
If enacted, es.sentially the Bill v^ild 
prevent a conglomerate claiming tax 
deductions for interest paid on debentures 
used primarily in takeovers (dividends 
paid on stock, by contrast, are not tax 
deductible). The Bill’s real bite, however, 
would probably not be measured simply 
in terms of the additional tax liability put 
on a company but also in its effectiveness 
in blunting two takeover practices of the 
conglomerates which are tied directly to 
the use of debentures. Elimination of the 
tax saving on the interest outlay would 
limit the ability of some conglomerates 
to offer rich premiums on takeover bids, 
while the use of debentures in takeovers 
exaggerates the apparent improvements 
in earnings of some conglomerates which 


in fac t are riskier than before because of 
their rising load of debt. 

I'he whole process, Mr Budge declared, 
contains di.sturbing similarities to the 
evolution of the utility-holding companies 
of the nineteen-twenties that collapsed 
after the great crash—an evocation of 
things past that has only deepened the 
gloom over conglomerates in the stcKk 
market’s present bearish mood. But, in 
the wake of the buffeting of these com¬ 
panies as a group, many financial analysts 
and, not surprisingly, executives of some 
of the beleagured conqianies themselves 
have rushed to their defence. Fhe presi¬ 
dent of Fextron, Inc, a pioneer in the 
field which prefers to l>e called a “ inulti- 
niaiket company,” contends that in any 
case it is wrong to lump well-managed 
conglomerates together with poorly- 
managed ones. 


Without Bliss 


Mr Ray Bliss, the chainiian of the 
Republican National (Committee, has 
resigned abruptly, bringing sh(K*k and di.s- 
appoiiitmeiit to many Republicans. It liad 
been widely expected that Mr Blls.s, after 
he liad weathered an impoitant inteivicw 
with Mr \ixon in Januarv, would .stay 
on a.s parly leader. But tlien Mr Murray 
Chotiner arrived on the .scene, Mi Nixon's 
political advi.ser for many years and 
manager of liis campaigns back in the 
“old Nixon” days. Mr C.’Initiner, wbo 
had given up his law practice in Los 
Angeles and moved to a de.sk in the 
Republican National Gommittee’s head¬ 
quarters in Washington, l^ild a leporter 
that the new Pi-esident intended to replac-e 
Mr Bli.ss with someone more photogenic 
and articulate and let him, Mi C^holiner, 
get on with the job of orgarii.sing tlie elec¬ 
tion campaigns for 1970 and 1972. 'I'hat 
was enough to unseat Mr Bliss, wlio was 
dissatisfied enough at the relative disin¬ 
terest shown by Mr Nixon in rewarding 
Republi('an.s with jobs in government. 

The new chairman, ironically, has been 
able to oust Mr Ghotiner, even liefore 
taking over from Mr Bliss, which he will 
do in April. Representative Rogers 
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Morton, a fourth-tenn Congressman from 
Maryland, agreed to take the job only if 
ho could pick all his own staff and that, 
he made clear, would not include Mr 
Nixon’s old coach. Mr. Morton’s terms 
were met ; he served as floor rnanagei for 
Mr Nixon at the Republican Convention. 

Mr Morton, whose brother, the hniiier 
Senator "Ihruston Morton of Kentucky, 
was also Republican chaimian for a time, 
is a rather spectacular-looking aristocrat, 
six feet seven inches tall, lie is from a 
border state and presumably can mix 
happily with both northerners and 
southerners. He should be able to launch 
the kind of tasteful, but damaging, attack 
on Senator Edward Kennedy that the 
Repuljlicans feel is needed before 1972. 
Whether Mr Morton, as a member of the 
busy Hou.se Ways and Means Committee, 
will have enough time for the job remains 
to be .seen. He will actept no salaiy, in 
contrast to Mr liliss, a professional who is 
paid $40,000 a year. But the new 
chairman will have tf) w’ork hard to inspire 
the same loyalty that many party regulars 
felt for Mr BlLss who helped to luring tlie 
party to the White House only four years 
after the Cxoldwatcr debacle. 


America’s philanthropic foundations, from 
the tiniest up to the great Ford Foundation, 
with its $3 billion in assets, have been 
badly shaken by the first full-dress review 
which they have undergone in 20 
years. It was bad enough to be first in 
the dock as Mr Wilbur Mills, the chair¬ 
man of the Ways and Means (Committee 
in the House of Representatives, set out 
on his far-ranging examination of the 
American tax system and the multifarious 
loopholes which make taxes so high for 
the ordinary man. The first witness, more¬ 
over, was Mr Wright Patman who has 
spent eight years building up a ca.se against 
tax exemption for foundations. 

Responsible figures from the world of 
philanthropy do not deny that there have 
been glaring abuses—that foundations have 
been set up to avoid taxes and perpetuate 
family control of businesses, that .some have 
directed their charity chiefly toward their 
founders (even lending them money to 
play the stock market), that some may also 
have tolerated reciprocal arrangements 
which violate the anti-trust laws, it is all 
of four years since the Treasury proposed 
(and Congrc.ss ignored) measures to deal 
with such abuses. These reforms would 
have prohibited dealings between a found¬ 
ation and its creator, required foundations 
to devote their assets to charitable uses 
w'ithin a reaifonable time, limited to 25 
years the period during which the donor 
and his family could cxerci.se control and 
forbiddeni^ foundations to own more than 
20 per CTOt of an unrelated business. 

The Treasury conceded that these steps 
would affect only a minority of founda¬ 
tions, the black sheep, chiefly the tiny ones. 
(According to the Treasury's calculations, 
there are over 30,000 foundations, but 
many of these are very small and some 
hardly qualify as foundations at all. The 

Foundation Directory,*** which counts 
only -those with assets of at least $200,000, 


Where integration 
works 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

More than the width of the American 
continent separates Berkeley, California, 
from Boston, Massachusetts, but in one 
field, at least, Boston is willing to learn 
from Berkeley. The new State Commis¬ 
sioner of Education who took over last 
iiiorilh in Massachusetts is Dr Neil Sulli¬ 
van, the educational innovator who in 
Berkeley brought off the racial integration 
of a whole school system in a major urban 
community. In Berkeley every young ( hild, 
black or white, will spend some years in a 
distant school. Some 3,500 are now being 
taken by bus every day to schools outside 
their own neighlx>urhood.s. T'hus in each 
classroom a racial balance has lieen created 
which reflects Berkeley’s make-up : 50 
per cent white, 41 per cent Negro, 7 per 
cent Oriental with the re.st mainly 
Mexican-Aiiierican and Indian. 

Dr Sullivan has gone to Massachusetts 


put the total in 1967 at a mere 6,803.) 
Some foundation men had reali.scd, how¬ 
ever, that a storm wa.s brew'ing which could 
deluge even the well-run in.sliiutions. 

Mr Pifer of the Carnegie Corporation, 
for example, has been urging that all 
foutidation.s should issue full reports of 
their activities and finances, pointing out 
that, of 2.^9 with assets of over $10 million 
each, fewer than a third had ever issued 
a public report and less than a quarter do 
so regularly. Another |jropo.sal, al.so 
designed to ward off federal regulation and 
pie.serve the freedom of the foundations, 
is that they should regulate themselves by 
.selling up a voluntary .sy.siem of accredita¬ 
tion ; the unaccredited W'ould be thrown 
to the government wolves. All the 
witnesses from the foundations oppose the 
ceiling of 20 per cent on inve.stment in an 
outside business; as Mr McCxcorge Bundy, 
the head of the Ford Foundation, pointed 
out, even it still holds 27 per cent of the 
shares in the Ford Motor Company, 
although it has been liquidating these year 
by year. The ceiling, the foundations argue, 
would prevent businessmen from setting up 
new foundations and would dry up 
contributions. 

This threat did not distuib the com¬ 
mittee unduly. Indeed, the big well-run 
foundations .seem to be in jeopardy as well 
as those which misbehave. Mr Byrnes, the 
.senior Republican member of the com¬ 
mittee, speculated openly whether there 
was still a case for tax-exemption for 
foundations, now that taxes arc so much 
higher and now that the government is 
doing so much more in the fields of health, 
education and welfare. There is suspicion 
of the vast piower which $20 billion in 
as.sets (and grants of lft)out $1.5 billion a 
year) give the foundations and their 

*Th€ Foundation Library Center, published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. $12. 
1,198 pages. New York, 1967. 


full of hop^ tha/t he can apply the same 
policy to a whole state. Massachusetts has 
what he calls ** the best integration law 
among the 50 states.” It is a law with 
teeth. It peniiits the State Commissioner 
of Education to withhold fundf> from 
districts which fail to co-operate in the 
plan. All that is needed is a strong Com¬ 
missioner to implement the law. 

Of course the problems of Massa¬ 
chusetts, while identical in kind, are on 
a much lar^r scale than those of Berkeley, 
which is St community of only 118,000 
people. Massachusetts has one of the 
largest public school population.s in the 
country, with x.15 million children. In 
addition, black communities are demand¬ 
ing, as they have in New York City, 
exclusive control over their local schools. 
Dr Sullivan was so eager to undertake 
the challenge that he accepted a sharp 
cut in salary. 

The core of Berkeley’s plan is the move¬ 
ment of white a.s well as black children 
away from their neighbejurhood schools. 
This puts all on an equal footing and also 
ensures that all .schools must be gcxxl ones, 
none second best. In the “ flatlands ” 
where the poor live, four large schools 



Eyeing the funds—Patman and Mills 


oflicials and dissatisfaction that there is so 
little public control over their activities. 

Mr Bundy and the Ford Fciundaiion had 
a pariirularly rough pas.sage. He was 
quizzed about its support for decentralisa¬ 
tion of schools in New York and about the 
grant for voter regi.stration made to the 
Congress of Racial Equality in Cleveland 
which helped to give the city it.s first 
Negro Mayor The committee w'as even 
le.ss satisfied by his explanation of w'hy the 
foundation gave grants totalling $131,000 
for study and travel to six members of 
Senator Robert Kennedy’.s staff after his 
murder. Other foundations had to endure 
parochial sneers about grants for, say, the 
study of medieval gravestones. All this 
may be very small-minded but the signs 
are that, when the committee submits its 
recommendations, the foundations will be 
lucky if these do not include sonic of Mr 
Patman’s disagreeable medicine, including 
a tax on the incomes of foundations and 
stricter regulations of their activities. 


Gnawing at the foundations 
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are being used for children who have 
had three years of education ; in the hills 
behind where the rich have their homes, 
ten schools take the younger children. 
Traditionally each American neighbour¬ 
hood school puts all of these children in 
one structure, usually in the same 
building. An advantage which the educa¬ 
tional authorities saw in the new 
grouping was the novelty, the way it 
sh<x)k up the school’s outlook. It 
encourages new approadies to teaching 
the very young (where children from 
nrinority groups first fall behind). 

leachers have been shifted about, as 
well as pupils. Some Negro, Oriental or 
Mexican-American teachers 'had already 
earned high regard but others, accustomed 
to keeping discipline wkli a slap, now find 
themselves in deep water when white 
parents or a new principal look in. 
Tcachei's who did not like the idea of 
integration were encouraged to retire 
early or move elsewhere. 

()ne new experiment is a “ student 
centre " in each school, a pleasant .set of 
r(X)ins with book.s, puzzles, paints, study 
alcoves and teachers anxious to help. 
Youngsters who are classroom problems 
through inattention or instability can be 
sent here with a special assignment or 
time off to leaf through an interesting 
book. Sr>ine parents complain that such 
stcp.s to help backward (Children have 
(lisslj)ated interest in speeding the bril¬ 
liant and in the programme’s initial year 
this may have been the case. A few 
children have lx*cn withdrawn and sent to 
private schools for this I’ca.son, but not as 
many as some people expected. 1 here had 
also been fears that white children might 
be injured by hostile blacks or because 
glietto children are rougher. 7'his worry 
has not proved justified. Bus rides go 
smoothly ; schoolyard -fights, principals 
say, are fewer than in the past. 

One rea.son for Berkeley’s success is 
tliat the plan was carefully prepared—it 
was ten years corning—anti the whole 
community was involved. Berkeley had 
one big advantage. The city has only one 
senior high schoc^l. In it, iiitegration was 
automatic. I'he next step, in 1964, was 
to integrate the junior high schools. The 
elementary sr’hcx>ls have now been brought 
in. Elaborate preparation for tire shift 
included racially-mixed picnics and out¬ 
ings for children, sensitivity courses for 
teachers and a large number of open dis¬ 
cussions about what was occurring with 
parents, teachers and the children 
themselves. Even the bus drivers were 
given courses in race relations. 

One result of shifting all these children 
is that the average size of cla.ss is 28, 
somewhat below the state average. 
Teaching aids were increased, old schools 
refuibished, libraries reshaped for each 
school’s new age level. This, plus the 
hiring of 26 buses, cost over $500,000 but 
much of this outlay will not recur. The 
school authorities are now busy 
re-examining the high school to make sure 
that it stops se|)arating “ good ” from 
“ poor ” students in a fashion which 
imposes another form of racial segregation. 


Adult backlash 

How to cop>e with “the growing lawless¬ 
ness and violence,” again breaking out 
with what has now become .seasonal regu¬ 
larity at colleges all across the country, 
was the problem tossed by President 
Nixon into the laps of the 50 State 
Governors who met in Washington while 
he was in Europe, 'rhey insisted that it 
was their problem, not hi.s, asking only 
for sympathy from the federal govern¬ 
ment for their efforts to keep “ lawless 
acts by a small segment of the student 
population ’’ from interfering with the 
majority’s right to a higher education. 
The Governors rejected a proposal from 
Mr Reagan of California for a special 
investigation to detenuine if a nation-wide 
con.spiracy was behind the current out¬ 
breaks. But Congress may oblige him. 
Congress may also force President Nixon 
into a confrontation l)etween law and 
order and academic freedom ; in spite of 
his ad\"tM:ary of a firm resistance to 
student disorder, he i.s certainly as 
anxious to avoid such a confrontation as 
are those Governors who realise its danger, 
which Mr Reagan apparently does not. 

Last year Congress tried to cut off 
government financial aid from students 
who had been involved in protests, 
whether against the Vietnam war or any¬ 
thing else. But the laws have not been 
applied, partly because they are largely 
unenforceable as they stand, partly because 
neither the Department of Healtli, Edu- 
ciition and Welfare nor the college authori¬ 
ties have tried to implement tliein. One 
of the main objections is that withdrawal 
of aid would penalise only fX)or students ; 
often the rich ones are the most di.siiip- 
tivc. Now the suggestion is that federal 
aid .should he withdrawn fitmi the imtitu- 
tloris themselves if tfiey do not punish 
agitators. Many .Slate Legislatures are 
also considt*ring applying repressive legis¬ 
lation, lx)th financial and disciplinary, to 
state universities and colleges. 

Normally parents can be relied on to 
fight for their children’s education but, in 
the present atmosphere of public resent¬ 
ment against .students’ behaviour, such 
measures are not necessarily unpopular. 
Ckwernor Reagan, for instance, has 
soared upward in California’s public 
opinion polls as he has become progres- 



Reagan calls out tha guard 


sively tougher in his handling of students 
and colleges. But by alerting the 
National Ciuard and thus giving new life 
to a student uprising that was collapsing, 
he has also shown what damage an in¬ 
flexible approach can do, especially when 
it comes from c»utside the univei-sity. (k)l- 
lege presidents, on their side, are now 
very aware that, if they wish to maintain 
their independence, they must deal firmly 
with student violence themselves. 


GM's haystack 

I'he General Motors Corporation, 
America’s biggest car firm, announced last 
week that it was recalling nearly 5 million 
of its automobiles for defects U) be 
remedied, the biggest recall ever. Not 
many of the.se cars are likely to prove 
faulty, OM says defensively: “ it’s like 
calling in a haystack to look for the 
needle.’’ But caibon monoxide getting 
from the exhaust into the car—one of the 
defects to be put.right—has apparently 
caused the deaths of four peojde and 
there have been some complaints. The 
fault has involved (x-M in two law suits. 
The other defect concerns a tiny plastic 
part in the carburettor which may break 
with wear and cause tlie throttle to jam. 

Much trouble will he cau.sed to GM 
dealers and much expense—perhaps as 
much as $50 million—to the company, 
which is proudly taking credit for 
“ providing its customers with the .safest 
possible transport.” Bui of course it bad 
no choice, either under the law or as a 
matter of public relations, embarra.ssing a.s 
the big recall is at a lime w'hen airigies- 
sional committees are listening to bitter 
complaints about shoddy workmanship, 
poor inspection and uri.satisfactory repair 
.services. At least (iM has dealt hand- 
.somely witfi one of its employees who 
noticed the danger from the exhaust three 
years ago, only to be told not to make a 
nuisance of himself. Belatedly, lie has been 
given $10,000, the tap r^ard for workers’ 
suggestions. 

I)r William Haddon, who designed and 
carried out the government’s car safety 
programme from 1966 onward, stepped 
out last week as head of the National 
Highway Safety Bureau. Deaths on the 
rokds have not fallen ; they reached a 
record of 53,000 last year. But he had 
the satisfaction, before he left an office 
where he has been short of money and of 
staff, of i.ssiiing an order to which he 
attached high importance. Unless the 
manufacturers can obtain delays from the 
courts, each new car sold after next 
August will have to carry certain informa¬ 
tion, such as the distance in which it can 
be brought to a halt from various speeds ; 
this should stimulate competition in 
safety. Another crusader was deftly welded 
into prominence by the departing Johnson 
Administration: Mr Ralph Nader, who 
started all the fuss (and is keeping it up), 
is to lie a member of the government’s 
Safety Advisory Council for threti years. 
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The House of Commons 
road show 


On Wednesday Mr Arthur Bottoiiiley and 
his House of Commons select committee 
on race relations and immigration took 
over the Wolverliampton council chamber, 
to hear Wolverhampton’s evidence on the 
problems of coloured school-leavers. 
Wolverhampton contains Mr Enoch 
Powell’s constituency, and the highest 
proportion, outside London, of immigrant 
schoolchildren in Britain. It was a good 
provincial city for the committee to visit. 
It was even better that the committee 
chose to visit provincial cities in the first 
place : and that, with a fine instinct for 
.self-preservation, it chose to hear the bulk 
of its evidence in public. 

With the exception of the public 
accounts and estimates committees, select 
committees arc under-staffed and thcre- 
fore inevitably ill-informed. I’he new 
select committees set up by this fJovern- 
nient were therefore more than likely to 
drift into (>l)scurity and almost certain to 
be ineffective—except as cumbersome 
m«ichines for educating MPs. In its 
report this week, the agriculture commit¬ 
tee hints that its work was obstructed by 
government departments, which is just 
another way of admitting that it is tooth¬ 
less and uninfluential. But both the 


race relations committee and the com¬ 
mittee on education and science, which 
are stomping tlie country on rounds of 
public hearings, appear to be trying out 
a new role for fhein.selves. Of course other 
select coinnnllees have taken evidence 
outside London before : but these rounds 
of public inquiries are something quite 
new. 'I’lie .education coininittee is holding 
innumerable hearings at universities and 
colleges on student relations with the 
authorities. Lhe race relations comiirittce 
is investigating .somelliing much more 
important and far Ic.ss well-documented. 
Its performance in Wolverhampton was 
well worth watching. 

On the whole, it can he accounted a 
.success. (.)f cour.se the public examination 
of local authority staff on the education 
and placing of teenage immigrants causes 
some local authorities to become restive : 
select committees usually intci-view their 
stall more as witnesses h>r the prosecutk^n 
on the effects of central government 
policy. But it is only the people who 
actually work in Wolverhampton and the 
like who know how much racial dis¬ 
crimination exists. 'I'wo years ago, the 
PEP report on racial discrimination dis¬ 
covered that it was .substantial where 


immigrants tried to get jobs of almost 
any kind. The central government wit¬ 
nesses to the .select committee were more 
sanguine : on the whole, employers turned 
away immigrants because their English 
was too bad or they had applied for jobs 
for which they were not qualified. But 
Wolverhampton witne.sses, while agreeing 
that this often happened, were franker 
about the discrimination that took place : 
one employer-euphemism was apparently 
“ your pigmentation would make you 
iiioie allergic to fro.st-bite in handling our 
frozen foods.” 

The committee did its own bit for com¬ 
munity relations by visits to a .school, 
college, youth club, employment agency 
and factory. Since Wolver'harripton does 
not disperse its immigrant pupils, the 
school the committee visited contained 
nearly 60 per cent immigrant children, 
five limes the city’s average. All this was 
as much public charade as fact-finding, 
and probably nearly as valuable. 

I'he committee saw representatives from 
the Wolverhampton ctmncil for com¬ 
munity relations, the Race Relations 
Board's west Midlands conciliation <’orn- 
rnittee, the immigrant communities, the 
trade unions and the oily corporation. It 
did a good job for race relations—and for 
the future of select committees. It was 
perhaps only sad, and not ironic, that the 
real racial argument was going on in 
another part of the town hall, where 
the Wolverhampton transport committee 
was yet again debating the petty question 
of whether Sikhs should be permitted to 
wear turbans on their buses. 

The Kray trial 

Judgment 

A lot of ordinary people will feel thankful 
at the outcome of the Kray trial. Coming 
$0 soon after the break up and irnpri.son- 
rnent of the rival Richardson gang, which 
was based on south London, the retribu¬ 
tion that has now overtaken the Kray 
brothers and their helpers should have 
dealt a severe blow at the organised pro¬ 
tection rackets, backed up by ruthless 
violence, that have terrorised much of 
London’s pub, club and cafe society in 
the last decade or more. 

When the abolition of capital punish¬ 
ment bill was passing through Parliament 
in 1965. various attempts were made to 
give the judge the same discretion in 
sentencing for murder as he has in less 
serious cases. Bec.ause, when the worst 
murderers were hanged, the average life 
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The Dublin Inter*Continental, with 314 centrally heated rooms, is located in a charming residential area. 10 minutes fronri the nty's 
c.enter The Martello Roof is Dublin's only penthouse supper club, a favorite meeting place for visitors and Dubliners alike 


Here's one reason why Inter-Continental 
belongs on your next business trip. 

There are 10 others in Europe and the Middle East. 


Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That's why so many of them turn to the 
comfort and convenience of Inter*Continental Hotels. 


Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants suit all tastes. Our lounges are, Invariably, 
gathering places for fhe world's business elite. Meeting rooms? All Inter* Continental Hotels are 
staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to intimate group sessions. 


And, for all our uniform standards of efficiency, we're experts at maintaining the local atmosphere. 
Knowing how to treat businessmen is our business. For reservations call your travel agent or 
lnter*Contlnental. 


Here are a few more tips for your business notebook: 

Beirut-Phoenicia Inter •Continental 
Frankfurt- Frankfurt Intercontinental 
Vienna-lnter*Continental Vienna 
Geneva-Intercontinental Geneve 
Hanover- lnter*Continental Hannover 
Zagreb- Esplanade lnter*Continental 
Jerusalem - Inter * Continental Jerusalem 
Amman-Jordan lnter*Continental 
Cork - Inter*Continental Cork 
Limerick-lnter*Continental Limerick 




INTERJCONTINENTAI 


HOTELS 


42 Dibtinclive Hotels Around the World 
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Which is Better? 


Japanese women we.ir Kimono or niiniskirls depending 
upon Ihe lime and the occasion, because today’s Japan 
adopts the benefits of both traditional and western cultures. 
The uniqueness and complexities of Ihe Japanese market 
are an outgrowth of this admixture. For example, in the past 
five years, the average per capita consumption of fabrics 
has increased almost 1 ()*’•' annually. Are you properly in¬ 
formed about this vast potential? Representing foreign 
clients for almost a century, Mitsubishi Hank is expert in 
all levels of the Japanese economy. That's why even experts 
come to Mitsubishi. Team up with Mitsubishi. Team up 
with Success. 

Ask your hank to contact Mitsubishi for infor¬ 
mation concerning your business in Japan. 


A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: No. 5. 2 chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Japan/Cable 
Address: BANKMITSUBISHI Overseas Off ices: London Branch 7, Birchin Lane, 
London, E.C. 3/New York Agency, Los Angeles Agency, Seoul Branch 


Quality in 
an age of change 


GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 




For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
aroi^^s considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-! 

aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

anyX)ther Whisky— 
the reaUv sure way 
to make" a thst. The 
difference is immistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky - with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 

Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 
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sentence worked out at nine years, it was 
feared, despite assurances frojn successive 
Home Secretaries, that dangerous mur¬ 
derers would be released too soon. So it 
was argued that the judge ought to be 
allowed to pronounce a fixed tenn of 
imprisonment instead of the indeterminate 
life. The objection to this suggestion was 
that a judge might feel compelled to 
denounce a particularly horrible murder 
by giving a long sentence to someone who 
could safely be released long before it 
expired. Conversely, the prison authori¬ 
ties might be compelled to release some¬ 
one whom they still thought dangerous if 
the judge took a comparatively light view 
of his crime. 

7 'he compromise eventually adopted 
was that the sentence for murder should 
be the indeterminate “ life,” but that the 
trial judge should be able to recommend 
a period he thinks should elap.se before 
the Home Secretary releases a murderer 
on licence. This course has been adopted 
in the Kray case. The twin brothers were 
sentenced to life imprisonment with a 
recommendation that they should be 
detained for 30 years. Four other defend¬ 
ants, also found guilty of murder, were 
given life and detention recommendations 
of 15 and 20 years. 

Such recommendations are exceptional. 
Only 11 have been made since the 
abolition of capital punishment, and three 
of these were made on the murderers of 
the London policemen shot in 1966, which 
were also for 30 years. Sexual murderers, 
however horrible, for instance Che moors 
murders, do not seem to attract them. If 
the judges have a common policy in the 
matter it would seem to he that they 
recommend a long period of detention for 
murderers who are a threat to law and 
order, rather than abnormal ones—in 
other words, those who might have been 
liable to be hanged under the Homicide 
Act. But it is worth noting that one of 
the Kray twins would not have been 
hanged under that act because he used 
a knife not a gun. It is also worth noting 
that the certainty of long detention in 
prison, rather than the uncertainty of a 
mere life sentence, may defeat its own 
ends if, as has been shown by George 
Blake and the great train robbers, it 
encourages murderers to try to e.scape. 


How it was done 

In September 1967 Mr Peter Brodie, 
assistant commissioner (crime), called a 
meeting at Scotland Yard to discuss an 
attempt to got the Krays. But the Kray.s 
had a very tight hold on London, and 
nobody dared to talk. 

Commander John de Rose, head of the 
CID, deputed two men from the murder 
.squad to pretend that they were investiga¬ 
ting a complaint against an unknown 
policeman and to work on their own, 
without record of movement, to prepare 
a trap for the Krays. Headquarters were 
established in 7 'intagel House, a pDlice 
building far removed from the Yard, and 
no other police were to know what they 
were up to. Three months later there were 
four in the team. 'Fhree months after 
that there were seven. Then suddenly 
they found an informer, who, they 
realised later, had been planted on the 
team by the Krays to sound them out. 
They played him along and it paid. The 
team was then increased to 12, soon after 
to 17. They had now been at work for 
a year. 

At 11 pm on May 9th last year tele¬ 
phone calls to crime .squad bases set in 
motion a small police army of 66, some 
of them armed. Other police stations all 
over London were also on the alert. At 
2.30 am on May inth each police squad 
had been assembled and told for the first 
time of the purpo.se of their duty: they 
were after 18 men. 7 'hey moved in at 
6 am. Fifteen were arrested, two were 
found later, one man got away. 

But these police precautions were only 
the beginning. When the trial began the 
witnesses—who, with the worst of the gang 
in care, slowly began to appear—still 
needed the promise of protection. So 
Detective Sergeant Bert Trevettc formed 
another squad of 78, who moved in with 
the witnesses’ families ; again, some of 
these men wert aimed. Another 58 detec¬ 
tives were assigned to guard the jury. 

So in 17 months of long, hard work on 
the part of Scodand Yard, some 202 
detectives had been involved, some for 
considerable |:^riod$, in the battle against 
the Krays. Film makers should get out 
their him—^and taxpayers their purses. 


Politics 

Not SO much a band¬ 
wagon—more a 
gravy train 

It seemed at the time to Ijc a great 
wheeze. The Labour party has always been 
angered by (and envious of) the large, 
secret donations that industry was sup¬ 
posed to make to the l ory party. To ban 
such donations was obviously impossible, 
but the Labour Government thought that 
by introducing a clause into the last 
companies act to force firms to disclose 
their political handouts they would 
frighten off a large chunk of Tory party 
funds. To the obvious and pained chagrin 
of the I-abour party, it has just not worked 
out that way. 

Mr Barber, the chairman of the lory 
party, has claimed that it has had the 
opposite effect; the more large donations 
that are published, the more other com¬ 
panies arc encouraged to follow suit. What 
effect the act has really had on the size 
of the donations is impossible for an out¬ 
sider to say as both lory funds and the 
donations have been kept secret hitherto. 
But it is difficult to l)elieve that such firms 
as Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, who have 
announced donations of £34,651, or 
Watney Mann (£24,750) or Ranks Hovis 
McDougall (£18,500) gave more in the 
past. 

All of which is very bitter to the Labour 
party, whose treasurer, Mr Callaghan, has 
l^een a[>pealing to the trade unions to 
raise their annual affiliation fee from is 
to IS 6d per member to save the party 
from going broke. I'his would raise trade 
union affiliation fees to around £410,000 a 
year, whereas just those employers’ hand¬ 
outs to the l ory party and other organisa¬ 
tions promoting private enterprise which 
have l}een reported in the press total 
£375,000 since the implementation of the 
companies act in July 1967. How inucli 
has actually been reported in companies’ 
annual statements but not published in 
the press is too shuddering for the Labour 
party to guess. I'he known fact is, of 
course, that the lory party's appeal for 
£2 million was exceeded by £340,000. 

The Tories can afford to laugh, but 
the Labour party does have a point. Trade 
unionists who do not wish to help the 
Lalx>ur party can contract out of their 
union’s political levy : shareholders can¬ 
not. It is no answer for chairmen of public 
companies to say that if any shareholders 
don’t like it they can sell their shares. On 
the other hand if the Labour party should 
insist that shareholders have the same 
rights as trade unionists, it would mean 
that a firm’s donation to the Tory party 
would have to be worked out as a per¬ 
centage of the dividend. That in turn 
would probably boost Tory funds even 
more. It is hard luck on Labour, but there 
is this consolation—the Liberals would 
settle for a fraction of their poverty. 
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London 

At last the Victoria 
line 

On Friday this week the Queen will open 
stage llnee of London Transport’s Victoria 
line, and one of the city’s more 
picturesque customs—the vigorous, daily 
rush-hour commuter trek across Green 
Park to the Victoria terminus—will quietly 
fade away. Instead, with the loj miles of 
hrand-new line running from Waltham¬ 
stow to Victoria, the trekkers will go 
underground at Green Park station. Along 
with shoppers, commuters will now have 
a direct tube fietween King’s Cros-s, 
Euston, Oxford Circus and Vk-toria. It 
will come as a relief, for not only are the 
routes shorter, but because of automation 
the V'ictona line will ptovide a 20 per cent 
faster service than the average train else¬ 
where. Which means it should also be 
cheaper. 

fhiards are redundant, and so are the 
drivers, but a man is allowed to sit in the 
front and may drive as a .special treat. 
'Two men in a control room in distant 
Fiiston can deliver a 1,000 passenger- 
capacity train to a station as quickly as 
every 2 minutes, with the aid, among 
other things, of television cameras con¬ 
cealed behind oiie-w^ay minors. And of 
course it's much brighter and nicer tt) 
look at and they’ve clone aw'ay witli those 
frightening whiiiwincls in between the 
trains, w'hich ladies always find so 
disconcerting. 

But it is bound to need getting \ised to. 
Scj far eight of the line’s 12 stations have 
automatic ticket collection—plus six others 
on lines el.sew'here—which will inevitably 
cause .some long (jueues at the .solitai'y 
“ excess ticket ” windows. London I'ran.s- 
perrt hope that these automatic collectors 
will at letast pay for themselves hy catch¬ 
ing fare dodgers, but they will have a 
long wav to go befc^re they vtarl paying off 
the i^70 million that the \'ictoria line has 
cost so far. 

The line has still three more stations to 
gcj—Pimlico and under the I’hames to 
\'auxhall, ending up in Brixton. But by 
then, in the early iq70s, the whole 


meandering, costly underground system 
will he in the care of the Greater London 
Council who insist that it will have to pay 
its way. If it does—which it can with a 
small fai« increase—will be the only 
one of 39 such systems, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Madrid, which does. 

Radio 


Pie in the sky 

Mr Paul Bryan’s pledge this week that 
the next Conservative government would 
set up “ 100 or more ” local 
commercial radio stations is said to have 
taken some Tory leaders by .surprise. 
Well it might. The party has been com¬ 
mitted to the principle of local commer¬ 
cial radio for some time, but to talk in 
teims of 100 or more stations is to 
reduce radio to the status of a cottage 
industry. Radio deserves better than that. 

Mr Bryan, who is the 'I'ory party 
.spokesman on broadcasting, was right to 
criticise the BBC’s experiment in loc.al 
radio. This has not been an overwhelm¬ 
ing success, largely because the BBC has 
refused to take advertising and councils 
and other local interests—such as univer¬ 
sities—have been reluctant to put up the 
money instead. It may well he, as Mr 
Bryan .says, that the experiment is heading 
for “ a totally foreseeable financial 
collapse.” But it is difficult to see how 
commercial radio on the .scale that he 
envisages would avoid the same fate— 
always supposing there would be enough 
peojile to risk their money in the first 
place. 

At the bottom end of the list of the 
1(^0 largest towns and boroughs in 
Britain are such places as Wakefield and 
Srretf(»r(l with populations of 60,000. 
C’oinmercial radio in such .small 
towns might be a viable proposition if it 
were run on a man and a boy basis. 
Wliellier they would be able to provide 
radio that anyone thought worth listening 
to is another matter. But many of the 
largest local authorities are concentrated 
in the conui’bations of the midlands and 
the north-east, and if commercial radio is 
to f)e spread evenly round the country, the 
smallest of Mr Bryan’s kk) or more 


stations would, therefore, be very small 
indeed. S()mehow it is difficult to envis¬ 
age a flood of applications for the 
franchise for these small towns, even by 
local newspapers. After all, there wasn’t 
even any competition for the smallest 
commercial television companies when 
theii' franchises were last put up for grabs. 
And when would-be local broadcasters 
realise that they might need to drum up 
an extra £2,000 a week in local advertis¬ 
ing before the station started to pay they 
might prove equally reluctant. 

Ulster 


Soldiering on 


Although the ground i.s quaking under 
Ciaptain O’NeiH’s feet he has rightly 
decided to carry on as Northern Ireland’s 
prime minister, and his cabinet and chief 
officials are backing him up. He may no 
longer be the strong man best able to 
push ahead with refomi, hut he remains 
the man who divides Ulster lea.st. For the 
moment, too, he seems to be the man who 
divides the Unionist party least—although 
lie .splits its conscioii,snes.ses down the 
middle. At Stormont he has 23 declared 
supporters out of the official Unionist 
strength of 35 (be.sides him.self), and if 
he can graft on the three pro-O’Neill 
unofficial LIninnists his parliamentary 
corUrol can continue for some time. When 
the party caucus met after the election 
ten of his opponents walked out ; his most 
able rival, Mr Brian Faulkner, cast a 
j)roxy vote against him ; and the right- 
wing chieftain, Mr William Craig, 
al)stained. 'I’he real doulit is now inside 
the party machine, where both officials 
and constituency stalwarts have been 
shaken by the divisions of the past month 
■—which they blame more on Captain 
O'Neill than on bis opponents. It Is not 
a notably thoughtful party. 

Captain O’Neill made it plain on Tues¬ 
day that he would push reforms through 
while he could ; Stormont will he required 
to accept Sir Edmund Compton as 
ombudsman, the administration and 
development of Londonderry will be put 
into commis.sion, local authorities will be 
encouraged to give more council houses 
to Catholics, and private political armies 
~r)f Protestant and Catholic allegiance 
alike—will be put down. It will be diffi¬ 
cult, in the slioii run, for as intelligent a 
man as Mr Faulkner to set his face against 
such a programme ; but in the long run 
he, w'ith others, is plainly waiting for the 
very limited anii-.sectarian impetus of the 
election, and the moderate, pro- 0 *Ncill 
vote in and around Belfast, to peter out. 
What will do it is fighting in the streets. 
'I'he Paisleyites are not likely to start this : 
they want to reintegrate with right-wing 
Unioni.sm after their good election, and 
anyway the Rev. Ian Paisley and Major 
Bunting' have other obligations right now. 
But the left-wing People’s Democracy, 
who also had a good election, are com¬ 
mitted to return to the streets right away. 
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BOOKS, BOOKER'S AND THE ARTS COUNCIL 


Books 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

The end of the month should see the 
announcement from Booker Books of the 
six works selected for their short list for 
one of them to be given, in April, the first 
Booker Prize. It will be £5,000. It is a 
lot of money, it is the biggest yet, and 
good stuff for the dreams of any writer 
who tries to live on dreams. 

At the last count, few writers had very 
much choice in the matter. Two-thirds 
of the so-called professional writers— 
published and therefore recx)gnised—were 
earning less than £6 a week from their 
royalties, (^nly a sixth earned more than 
£20. 

T'hcrc are, of course, plenty of other 
awards. Last week, for instance, the Arts 
Council announced its l)ursaries, to a 
record total of £18,500, divided between 
ten writers : Clcorge Barker (Dreams of a 
Summer Night), Alan Burns (Celebrations), 
John (iinger (Tlie Retreat from Yetunda), 
kayner Heppenstall (I'he Connecting 
Door), Elizabeth Jennings (Michelangelo 
Sonnets), Bryan Johnson (Evacuees), 
and Michael Orslcr (The Imperial Room), 
all had bursaries of 2,000 each ; two 
others each had £500. 

All of these are .sensibly sized amounts 
for far from famou.s authors. But it is a 
little surprising that V. S. Naipaul (author 
of 'I'he Mimic Men, A Flag on the Island 
and An Era of Darknes.s) should receive as 
much as £3,500, when he had already 
won the W. H. Smith Award of £1,000 
this year, he is often published in 
American journals for presumably not a 
meagre fee ; his novels seem fairly success¬ 
ful. Then the Arts Council said it was 
giving up bunsaries—for books of non¬ 
commercial merit put forward by a third 
person—and was going to concentrate on 
prizes instead. It was meanwhile keeping 
up its maintenance grant.s—for writers 
already on contract to publishers but who 
need more cash to live on. 

The important clause in any system 
from the Arts Council’s point of view is 
that writers should not apply for bursaries, 
prizes, grants, or whatever it is, directly 
to the council ; for this makes them liable 
for tax. The .sad story wa.s told the other 
day of a needy writer being asked to apply 
for a very substantial American prize, but 
could he ju.st drop them a note on it 1 
He did, he got his welcome rewards, and 
then received a demand at the end of the 


year from the British Inland Revenue. 
There are far t(X) many such stories. There 
are far too many such prizes. 

The Arts Council also has travelling 
grants, which have just been announced 
for a number of authors to tour and give 
talks around the country ; they are, of 
course, paid for this. 

All of which sounds very good for the 
council, which is trying to keep good 
writers alive—not the old and finished, 
for they are sent on to the u.seful Royal 
Literary Fund—but what does it do for 
new authors ? And what does it do for 
the trade ? 

'Fhe purpose, surely, of any prize must 
be first, to encourage writers by giving 
them recognition ; secondly, to keep them 
going in the hope of better things ; thirdly, 
to sell more copies of the book. T'he par¬ 
ticular purpose of the Booker Prize is to 
gain attention for publishing as a whole 
and to add to its reputation. The 
announcement of a short list a month 
before the final is meant to .set off a 
chain of event.s, of argument and discus¬ 
sion. And behiiid all this there is, of 
cx)urse, not a little consideration for the 
high-prestige Prix Concourt of France. 
Tliat prize could buy little more than 
a substantial meal at a good French 
restaurant, but the influence on the 
French beau monde of the judge.s’ selec¬ 
tion of any book is, for its author, 
enormous. But it sells the book, not the 
author. The next year he may need that 
meal. 

'I’he sum of £5,000 is very useful, but 
£2,000 would probably be enough to keep 
a writer, his family and mortgage long 
enough to write one book. On the other 
hand, there are dozens of prizes of £50, 
£60, £100 which might help meet a 
writer’s overdraft but be usele.ss for 
changing his life. 

It seems doubtful, without a literary 
milieu comparable to that in France, to 
hope that even a prize like the Booker 
£5,000 can have much influence on the 
market. But it does mean more money 
for part-time writers ; it could persuade 
the Arts Council to grow even lx)lder ; 
and it might even mean that national 
newspapers would start to give the sub¬ 
ject of Ijooks as much space as they now 
give to other arts subjects. 


SPORTSMEN ARRANGING A 
MATCH 

Britain and the Russian Civil War: 

November igtS-Fcbruary jg 20 

By Richard H. Ullman. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. (Anglo-Soviet 
Relations, 1917-1921, Volume 11 .) 214 

pages. 63s. 

After the armistice in November 1918 the 
British government had to decide its 
attitude to die civil war then raging in 
Russia. It had already sent some supplies 
and a few troops to help the Whites. One 
possible course was to cut off this aid and 
to seek an accommodation with the 
Bolsheviks—an idea that seemed dis¬ 
honourable and was not entertained 
.seriously. Another course was to rominit 
British forces and equipment on a .scale 
sufficient to liring aliout a Bolshevik defeat. 
'Fhis was bound to prove costly and un¬ 
popular. Among influential politicians its 
sole advocate was Winston Churchill. The 
course eventually chosen, one of limited 
involvement, was a reasonable compromise. 
Unfortunately it wa.s not pursued con- 
.sistently or intelligently. The Briti.sli 
leaders of the day behaved like sportsmen 
arranging a match. They thought that if 
they gave their friends a fair chance and 
tlien left them to fight it out alone, the 
best team was sure to win. They did not 
realise that modern civil wars are decided 
by techniques of mass manipulation and 
mobilisation, not just liy popular ap()eal. 

Professor Ullman is rightly scornful of 
the superficial thinking often displayed in 
oflioial circles when vital decisions on 
Russian matters were taken—or, what was 
worse, not taken. He shows clearly how 
policy was distorted by short-term electoral 
considerations and a failure to deal frankly 
with public opinion. Yet lie is never 
unfair, and dissects the unha]>py story with 
almost clinical detachment. This is the 
second instalment in what will now be a 
trilogy, since the abandonment of the 
50-year rule has greatly extended the 
amount of material available. This volume, 
like its predece.ssor, breaks much fresh 
ground. It is based on a wide range of 
puhlislied and unpublished sources, includ¬ 
ing cabinet papers, and maintains a 
challengingly high standard of .scholarship. 

One important point to emerge is the 
isolated position within the government 
occupied bv Churchill. Not only Lloyd 
Cieorge, hut on occasion even Ikilfour and 
Curzon, were working against him. 'Fhc 
misfortune was that (Churchill was right 
in his criticisms of his colleagues’ policy— 
“ partial, disjointed, half-hearted, incon¬ 
sistent and .sojiietimes actually contra¬ 
dictory,” as he later wrote—but wrong in 
llie po.sitive remedies he suggested. He 
gave highest priority to support for the 
reactionary and inefficier’t White generals, 
who dreamed of restoring a centrali.scrl 
Russian empire. Yet from tlie ruins of that 
empire there had emerged a ring of viable 
new nations whose fear of Bolshevik 
expansion could have been harnessed to 
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the Allied cause. The French appreciated 
this fact more readily than the British, 
who gave these nations only intermittent 
and reluctant assistance. More vigorous 
action in this held, and a concentration of 
militar>' effort in one theatre of war 
instead of several, might well have obliged 
the Soviet government, wltich in 1919 was 
prepared to make major territorial con¬ 
cessions, to accept a compromise settle¬ 
ment. Such a policy would have been more 
acceptable to the Americans, whose close 
co-operation was essential for success, as 
well as to the French. Professor UUman’s 
hnal judgment on the intervention, 
reserved for his third volume, will be 
awaited with interest. 

CAUCASIAN COLOURS 

Southern Adventure (Story of a Life, 
part V) 

By Konstantin Paustovsky. 

Harvill Press. 227 pages. 30s. 

“ There in Batum poetry seized me by 
the throat and hrmly led me into cap¬ 
tivity, a fascinated prisoner. Never since 
then liave I been able or willing to escape 
from its clutches or forget its voice. . . 
Readers of the earlier volumes of Paus- 
tovsky’s autobiography will have noticed 
that even before the writer reached 
Batum, in 1922, he became a fascinated 
and fascinating prisoner of poetry. 

In the previous volume, “ Years of 
Hope,” Paustovsky took us to Odessa at 
the time when that Black Sea port, nor¬ 
mally teeming and turbulent, was uncan¬ 
nily still and desolate : the White annies 
had run away, the French intervention 
troops had withdrawn, the Bolsheviks had 
not as yet established their rule, and the 
city was starving in the grip of the naval 
blockade. 

Now Paustovsky takes us on his 
southern adventure to Abkhazia and 
Adzkharia, the tiny republics on the 
Turkish border. Adzkharia, with its 
abundance of food and other goods, had 
tightly sealed its frontier against all and 
sundry in order to e.scape the typhus 
epidemics raging in the rest of the 
Caucasus. At first life seemed blissfully 
simple and unpolitical: the Soviet regime 
was of a very recent date and “ the old 
and the new were jumbled up together 
in the way things get jumbled up in a 
basket after a sharp jolt.’’ That autumn 
the feudal ruler General Prince Sher- 
vashidze still received his dues, brought 
in creaking carts by peasants from all 
over the country. Dmitri Gulia, writer 
and teacher, created the Abkhazian 
written language and opened the first 
theatre ; there was no Soviet money yet, 
and Turkish lira constituted the normal 
currency; half the flags were Turkish— 
there was no time yet to make Soviet 
flags. The law of blo<^ feud and vendetta 
still ruled supreme. But any sense of 
reality was vanishing as ** it was difficult 
to- grasp the age we were living in ” ; and 
young Paustovsky soon became restless 
and unhappy. At sunset thin streams 


of cold air, like sharp claws, dug them¬ 
selves into the hot and close atmosphere 
and gave rise to slight fits of shivering.” A 
victim of frequent bouts of malaria, 
Paustovsky ran away from Sukhum, with 
its magniheent twilights and gold and 
red sunsetjj, to Batum where old friends 
from Odessa days, among them Isaac 
Babel, were living a hungry but intellec¬ 
tually stimulating life. Here again, it was 
not easy to learn who was ruling the 
country : there was a Russian consul and 
a Revolutionary Gorniiiittee, but the cor¬ 
rupted colonel “ inherited from the 
Menshevik army ” was for a time the 
only effective authority. 

It was in Batum that Paustovsky came 
across the mysterious lighthouse keeper 
who turned out to be the former lieu¬ 
tenant Stavraki. At the Naval College, 
some twenty-five years before, Stavraki 
had shared a desk with Cadet Schmidt. 
They graduated together, but soon their 
ways parted. Schmidt became a revolu¬ 
tionary and the leader of the mutiny on 
the battle.sihip Potemkin. In Mardi 1906, 
Stavraki was the only officer of the whole 
Black Sea Fleet who agreed to command 
the firing squad that shot Lieutenant 
Schmidt—no other arch-monarchist was 
willing to take on this task. Paustovsky 
witnessed Stavraki's belated trial in 
Batum. 7 'he last stunning words of the 
defendant were : “ I am getting what T 
deserve—a dog’s death.” I’his story forms 
perhaps the highlight of the volume. 

Paustovsky is—as he himself says—at 
his happiest when he rushes into his 
favourite domain of sounds and colours. 
And dazzling colours, acrid and tangy 
smells, awe-inspiring thunders of the 
Caucasian landscape become an integral 
part of his southern adventure. 


BLACK CARGOES 

'The Royal Navy and the Slavers: 

The Suppression of the Atlantic Slave 
T rade 

By W. E. F. Ward. 

Allen and Unwin. 248 pages. 40s. 

When the only previous hook on this sub¬ 
ject was published twenty years ago there 
was nothing like the interest in the slave 
trade that now exists in the days of 
Black Power. This age-old crime against 
the Negro is now so loudly exploited 
that few have heard what the British, at 
least, did to atone for it. 

As Mr Ward says, the trade was sup¬ 
pressed for moral, not economic, reasons. 
The fashionable argument that Britain 
attacked it in order to deprive the Cuban 
and Brazilian sugar industries of their 
labour has been demolished elsewhere. 
This , book explains the difficulties 
encountered by the Royal Navy in carry¬ 
ing out a straightforward mandate to 
suppress an' obvious and odious crime by 
policing the seas arqpnd West Africa. It 
is not a methodical book, but it is a lucid 
and timely reminder that Britain, alone 
of the white nations, consistently ‘tried 
to check, even if it could not suppress, 


the continuance of an ancient wrong. 

The ctiflkuhies of suppressing a trade 
that was riinning at a h^her figure after 
it had been officially abolished than before 
were so formidable that it took half a 
century to finish the job. There were 
political and legal difficulties involving 
the right of search which only Palmer- 
stonian ruthlessness could overcome. 
There wa.s an unholy alliance l^etween 
the free traders and disgruntled idealists. 
Ibere was the spectre of malaria for 
those patrolling the white man’s grave. 
'I'here were naval difficulties about the 
ships required to blockade such a length of 
coast, or to chase American vessels Hying 
Spanish or Portuguese colours. In the 
end the only solution was the annexation 
of notorious slave centres like Lagos. 

Coastal chiefs were just as interested 
in the trade as white slavers. As a naval 
captain pointed out, “The black chiefs 
will bring their slaves from every extrem¬ 
ity of Africa as long as there is a nation 
that will afford them a market.” Only 
when the Brazilian marker was closed by 
naval blockade, the American interest 
ceased with the Civil War, and the Cuban 
market collapsed from lack of means to 
supply it, did the Atlantic slave trade 
come to an end. 


LIGHT ON THE UNKNOWN 

Beyond the Urals: Economic Develop¬ 
ments in Soviet Asia 

By Violet Gonolly. 

Oxford University Press (1967). 440 
pages. 75s. 

Russia east of the Urals is an area largely 
unknown to all except specialists. The 
Russian obsession with secrecy imposes 
grave limitations, and the greater the 
credit that sliould be given to Mi.ss 
Conolly for attempting to survey the 
whole e(xjnomic development of Asiatic 
Ru.ssia. Siberia is only on the threshold of 
its economic potential while the Ural.s—an 
area of about 500 miles square—contain 
massive iron-ore deposits and huge 
reserves of copper, gold, lead, zinc and 
platinum. The most important contribu¬ 
tion from the Far East are the reserves of 
non-ferrous metals and minerals sucli as 
copper, nickel, cobalt, mica and coal, 
while in the west, huge oil deposits have 
been found. Fherc are diamond reserves in 
the Magadan oblast and laige gold mines 
in the Yakut Republic and to a lesser 
extent in Kamchatka. Before the revolu¬ 
tion production in the whole area 
amounted to only 3.9 per cent of Russia’s 
total industrial output. Owing to a lack of 
domestic capital and an understandable 
reluctance on the part of investors to risk 
their money in such a remote part of 
the empire, production and development 
on a laige scale only started in the ig20s 
and 1930S. 

The post-revolutionary regime claimed 
that the natives had been mercilessly 
exploited by traders and hunters ; but this 
exploitation must have been mild com¬ 
pared with the ruthless methods used to 
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force peasants of the southern repub¬ 
lics, the Kazakh and Kirgiz nomads, 
into collective farms. Soviet historians 
talk about the central A.siaii peoples 
“ participating with the Russian people, 
with the Russian w'orking class in the 
mighty forces of revolution.” 7 ’he Soviet 
regime called tliis “ druzhba narodov ” 
(friendship of the peoples or inter¬ 
nationalism), a euphemism for ruthless 
sovietization. 

Miss Conolly assesses the economic 
resources of the central Asian Republics, 
of Sil)eria and then of the Far F^Jist. 
Among a mass of detail and figures 
gleaned from studious and meticulous 
examination of such journals and papers 
as she was able to obtain she tests the 
economic pulse of this largely unknown 
territory. She describes the waste and 
inefficiency resulting from a heavy- 
handed bureaucracy in the development 
of this area right up to the present day. 

If criticisms are to be found, they lie 
in matters of detail, not in the general 
construction and purpose of the book. 
There arc places mentioned in the text 
that cannot always be found on the maps 
provided ; and in the earlier part of the 
book the author talks about “ desiatines ” 
to describe the value of industrial pro¬ 
duction, leaving the reader with no yard¬ 
stick by which to measure it. This is a 
formidable book, but then central Asia 
and Siberia are formidable territories. 
'J'he author has made a major contribu¬ 
tion to filling the huge gap in our 
knowledge of this colos.sal land mass. 

THE RAID AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The liberal Party and tlic Jameson Raid 
By Jeffrey Butler. 

Oxford University Press. 1^48 pages. ■)Os. 

"Fhe law of diminishing 'historical returns 
applies with increasing rigour to work on 
the Jameson raid, in itself after all an 
altogether minor affair, bower consider¬ 
able its politicjo-psychological conse¬ 
quences. Yet interest remains because 
debate continues ; and debate continues 
not merely because of familiar controver¬ 
sial issues, most of all that of the role of 
Joseph Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary 
and the extent of his foreknowledge, but 
also because of the richness of seams of 
evidence, not all of which are yet 
exhau'sted. Mr Butler, looking at the raid 
from the novel standpoint of opposition 
Liberal reactions to it, has further, and 
on the whole fruitfully, exploited one such 
seam. While the Liberals at the time were 
chiefly remarkable for their inability to 
formulate a common response—or in the 
case of Flarcourt and Rosebery even to 
meet in order to discuss such a pos¬ 
sibility—^at least they placed their thoughts 
on record. It is Mr Butler’s purpose to 
dissect and to explain them. 

The focus of the study is the reaction 
of the Iiibcral leaders to the raid and 
more particularly their views of the ap¬ 
propriate timing, nature and conduct of 
tlie inquiry into it. What Mr Butler brings 
out with cumulative weight of evidence is 


the extent to which they were inhibited 
at each stage by recollection on the one 
hand of Liberal attitudes and e.xperience in 
office, and on the otlier by certain a.ssumjj- 
tions about the inter-party consensu.s 
on the cssential.N of futuie South African 
policy. Thus while Harcouit, who is cast 
in the nile of principal in Mr Butler's 
detailed review of the proceedings of the 
South Africa Committee, was only too 
anxious, as Roseber\' was not, to “ crush ” 
Rhodes, there was no Muh tietermined 
pursuit of Chamberlain in connection with 
the rising in Johannesburg or the raid. 

On the conlrar)', and not only in the 
initial stages when, largely as a result of 
his own impeccable first reactions, Cham¬ 
berlain was treated with i-espect, but even 
when rumours of his complicity multi¬ 
plied, there was no sustained or serious 
attempt to press home the case against 
him. There were, of course, certain 
inherent difficulties, not always suffi¬ 
ciently allowed for by academic critics, 
and in a cxmcluding chapter Mr Butler 
rightly and critically explores the mean¬ 
ing of distinctions between “ official ” and 
“ private ” information, and considers 
where the dividing line might be drawn 
between culpable ignorance and guilty 
foreknowledge. His book, though its 
Liberal standpoint inevitably results in an 
off-centre perspective upcjn events and its 
arrangement does not always make for 
easy reading, adds a further dimension to 
our knowledge of the British background 
to the raid and its aftermath in British 
politics. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Tm-. Enoi.ish : A History of Politiis and 
Society to 1760. By Norman F. Cantor 
Allen and Unwin. f)2r) pages, illustrated, Bos. 
This book is a run ihrougfi of all the latest 
lines of research. It therefore provides an excel¬ 
lent introductory study for the more advanced 
student. Mr Cantor's main original Lontributiori 
is his assessment of the various schools of 
historical interpretation ; he manages to include 
everybody from Maitland to McLuhan, from 
Stubbs to Lawrence Stone. The book is 
illustrated and has an adequate bibliography ; 
it is a remarkable feat in condensation. 

Iri:lani)*r Civil. War. By Carlton Younger. 
Muller. 542 pages. 30s. 

This is a brightly written account of the'two 
wars the Irish simply call the Troubles : the 
underground struggle against the British from 
1919 to the truce of 1921, and the war among 
the southern Iri.di that followed the signing 
of the Anglo-Irish treaty that December. Mr 
Younger has wide knowledge, a gift for nar¬ 
rative and a lot of splendid stories to tell ; 
though he has read a lot, he relies mainly on 
old men’s recollections. This is a fine recipe 
for a thriller, if not so sound for history. There 
is plenty of direct speech, and the photographs 
are good. As the author’s origins are Australian, 
he approaches his subject without much preju¬ 
dice ; but as his living sources are all Irish, he 
does not bring out such points as can be made 
in favour of the British. It is not an easy book 
in which to hunt for any particular event ; but 
there is hardly a page in it without a lively 
incident. 

The Making Of Italy, 1796-1866. Edited by 
Denis Mack Smith. Macmillan. (Documentary 
History of Western Civilisation Series.) 436 
pages. 90s. 

Agricultural Workers. In The USSR. Edited 
by Robert Conquest. The Bodley Head. (Soviet 
Studies Series.) 139 pages. 21s. 


Sitting on a 
Gold Mine 

Is overseas investment an economic dead 
loss ? Professor S Herbert Frankel, of Oxford, 
doesn't think so. In his new Hobart Paper, 
Gold and International Equity Investment 
(HP 45, 7s 6d) he looks at what has hap¬ 
pened to investment in South African gold 
mining since 1887—and finds that despite 
all international and governmental attempts 
to hamstring it, the market has worked. 

■ Using gold mining as a case study. 
Professor Frankel refutes the notion that 
investment abroad cannot benefit the national 
interest because of the vagaries of foreign 
taxation and legislation. By extension, he 
sees equity investment as the most practical 
kind of foreign aid. 

■ This is an important Paper. It carries 
forward an earlier lEA study (Hobart Paper 
31) by Professor G. Haberlsr, Money in the 
International Economy, a scholarly examina¬ 
tion of world liquidity problems which re¬ 
mains a key text. Still in print, Ge. 

■ Lord Cromer made the headlines in the 
financial press when he discussed the same 
topic at a recent lEA dinner. His address is 
reprinted in full in Rebuilding the Uberel 
Order (Occasional Paper 27, 5i) along with 
an outstanding contribution by Professor 
Harry Johnson on demolishing barriers to 
trade. Tariffs and other interventionist 
policies at home, he says, prevent us know¬ 
ing which industries we are good at and 
which we are bad at. If we want efficiency, 
free—not merely freer—trade should be our 
aim. It would also help the "third world" 
which we serve ill by preaching competition 
and practising protectionism. 

■ Also new from the lEA—and hotly 
relevant: Economic Aspects of Student 
Unrest by Professor Alan T. Peacock (York 
University) and Anthony J. Culyer (Exeter) 
(Occasional Paper 26, 3s 6d). The authors 
propose that State support should be given 
not to the university but to the consumer-— 
the student—'coupled with a partial obligation 
to pay back out of future earnings'. 

Ail these titles are available through good 
bookshops, or (cash with order) direct from 
the lEA. 

■ The easiest way to keep up with the 
lEA's on-the-ball publishing programme is 
by becoming a subscriber. You get a whole 
12 months' output for 5 guineas a year—a 
useful saving in a costly world. 

lEA's new publication list is now available. 


To : The Institute of Economic Affairs 
Eaton House, 66A, Eaton Square, 
London, SW1. 

Please enrol me as a 5-guinea subscriber.' 1 
shall send you a cheque on receipt of the 
first publication. 

OR: I enclose my cheque for 5 guineas. 

Name . 

Address . 
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British»mad§ British Wms—with American money: "if" (left) and "Battle of Britain 


Developing Britieh films 


Any time now the President of 
the Board of Trade will have to 
decide what form of support to 
give the British cinema after 
1970, when the i960 Cinemato¬ 
graph Films Act runs out. This 
will give him an opportunity to 
re-examine the whole creaking 
structure of the British film 
industry. American money 
now finances 90% of British film 
production; audiences arc still 
declining and film exhibiting 
is dominated by two groups : 
Rank, and the Associated British 
Picture Corporation (now part 
of Electric and Musical Indus¬ 
tries). Yet in 1966 the Monopo¬ 
lies Commission recommended 
that the industry should be told 
to reform itself. The Govern¬ 
ment should now look and see 
what self-reforms have occurred, 
before deciding about future 
support. 

Government support now takes 
three forms : quota; levy ; and 
the National Film Finance Cor¬ 
poration. 

The quota is 3 o%. Every cinema 
must devote at least this 
much of its time to new British- 
made full-length films. 

However films made here with 
American finance count as 
“ British ” for quota purposes 
and the help the “ British 
cinema (meaning film-makers) 
thus derives is therefore limited; 
no encouragement is being given 
to British money to enter film 
production. Partly for this reason 


cinemas normally exceed the 
(|uota ; the one and abiding effect 
of the quota has been to sustain 
the level of employment in studios 
here. So it looks worth keeping, 
but needs simplifying - to meet 
complaints of needless form- 
filling. 

7 ’he levy is about 6% of 
cinema takings, calculated accord¬ 
ing to a formula. Cinemas taking 
less than £401) a week are 
excluded. And, if nccc.ssary, the 
rate of levy will be reduced to 
ensure that not more than 
£5 mn is raised in any one year 
altogether. This money goes to 
the British Film Fund Agency, 
which, after paying running 
expenses (£40,000), and a grant 
to the Children’s Film Founda¬ 
tion (£192,000) hands out the 
rest of the revenue (£4 3 mn in 
1967) to producers of “ British 
films ” in proportion to takings. 
'Fhus Thunderball grossed one- 
fifth of the takings of all British 
films” in 1965 and so collected a 
fifth of the fund. The principle 
of rewarding success is opposed 
by those who would like to sec 
films of artistic merit and limited 
appeal rewarded for their 
“quality,” Others sec the fund 
as a pur.se for a film school, the 
British Film Institute, and Film 
Archive. Very worthwhile though 
these objectives are, the tempta¬ 
tion to tamper with the fund 
would be better resisted. The 
scheme is simple and has helped 
British studios get 75% of all 


American film finance channelled 
into European film production. 
'Fhat " native ” products have not 
benefited enough is the fault of 
“ native ” film companies. 

Ihe National Film Finance 
Corporation was set up in 1949 
by Mr Harold Wilson, then at 
the Board of Trade. The industry 
was at that time on the point of 
collapse. 'Fhe idea was that the 
corporation should provide tem¬ 
porary support for British film¬ 
makers, until private capital 
could again be attracted into film 
producing. This has now hap¬ 
pened, but the private capital 
is nearly all American The cor¬ 
poration was conceived as a film 
bank, but has operated more like 
an undercapitalised lender of 
last resort, often backing films 
that no other backer would touch. 
Not surprisingly, this approach 
has proved a commercial failure. 
The NFFC now needs a new role, 
and one designed to remove the 
factors keeping British risk 
capital out of film production. 
There arc four of these : 

# There is no suitable financial 
institution to channel British 
money in. 

# Ensuring world distribution is 
hard—unless the film-maker has 
links with distributors in North 
America (where 55% of the 
world market is). 

# Rank and ABPC have given 
little or no backing. 

# The risk that, when the film is 
fished, neither Rank nor ABPC 
will take it. 

I'he new task of the NFFC 
should be to aid British film pro¬ 
duction by working with the City 


and the American companies, and 
to become more commercial in 
its outlook. Last week’s announce¬ 
ment by Mr Dimitri de Grun- 
w'ald of £10 mn film plans 
backed by Morgan- Grenfell, 
illastrates the City’s willingness 
to back films given the right 
guarantees. Revamping the 
NFFC will meet the first two 
problems. The others stem from 
the Rank and ABPC’ lack of 
imagination and duopoly, and are 
le.ss easily solved. The exhibitors 
have had their own problem : 
the steady drop in cinema attend¬ 
ances. 

Declining audiences 

As the chart shows, the decline 
in cinemagoing and in the 
number of cinemas has been 
dramatic. But the figures do 
not support the view—widely 
held in the industry—that the 
decline has been more rapid in 
Britain than elsewhere. What is 
reasonably clear is that the main 
underlying factor is the growth 
of television ownership. But the 
quality of the television pro¬ 
grammes is another factor. Social 
habits are a third, and these vary 
not only from time to time, but 
also from country to country. But 
in neither Britain nor America 
has any research been made to 
measure the strength and import¬ 
ance of these market factors, and 
to identify others—until the last 
few months. Last year, the 
industry’s private high-powered 
study group commissioned a 
report from the management 
consultants McAlIey Associates. 
This report has been in the hands 
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of the bipf firms in the industry 
for six months, but because ii con¬ 
tained implied criticism of the 
exhibitors’ inanaRcment, it has 
been hushed up. In fact it contains 
little very startling ; but it does 
quantify .some hunches about the 
cinemagoer ; for example : 

—'I'hrcc-quarters of cinemagoers 
are unmarried (ybVo ^)f the men, 
73?o of the women). 

•Contrary to popular myth, 
cinemagoing is not more common 
in the lower socio-economic 
groups; the reverse i.s the case. 
—Despite the massive spending 
on publicity, only 13% of cinema- 
goers learned from poster and 
similar advertising what films 
were showing, and 73found 
out from their local paper. 
Admittedly poster publicity may 
play a crucial role in arou.sing 
iilrngoer interest beforehand. 

—Tastes vary hugely between 
difieTciit categories of people. 
Musicals arc adored by single 
women and hated by single men. 



With war films the reverse is 
true. No one admitted to liking 
sex films. 

—Cinema is regarded as good 
value, with 70% of filmgoers 
normally paying le.ss than 7s (id. 
But to its consumers it .suffers 
from “ out of dateness, .seedine.ss 
and a .survival from the past.” 
Cinemagoers of today now want 
a modern building, comfortable 
and well ventilated. They want 
better parking facilities (as 49% 
of them go by car) ; they want 
to be able to book in advance 
rather than to queue, they want 
.staiidardLscd .starting tlme.s, and 
they hate ‘‘ kid’.s '•luff refre.sh- 
meni.s,” atid advcrti.sements of 
which they .'cec enough at home. 
Since the spread of television, 
it has inevitably become harder 
to get people out of their homes 
for any form of entertainment. 
Yet as the television ratings show, 
it is not films themselves that arc 
unpopular, it is the cinemas. 
People would rather see old films 
on the box at home than new 
films ill shabby boxes in the High 
Street. And one of the reasons 
for the shabbincss is that 
independent (and would-be) 
cinema owners cannot show the 
films they would like. 

Restrictive Practices 

I’hus restrictive practices lie near 
the root of the distributors’ and 
exhibitors’ problems as well as 
the producers’. These arc only in¬ 
tensified by the duopoly, which 
floes not seem tt> be justified by 
cinema econorriic.s. 

Ill every other country, u film 
distributor negotiates with the 
several owners of several chains 
of cinemas. In Britain, he 
negotiates with one person : cither 
the booking manager of Rank ; or 
the booking manager of ABPG ; 
but never both. Each distributor 
trades w'ith only one of the two 
big circuits, except on the rare 
occasions uhen a film is turned 
down by one and taken by the 
other. This secs that a circuit 


gets a share of the distributor’s 
successes, without having to 
make any effort or exercise much 
judgment ; and help.s the di.s- 
tributor get a booking for his 
mediocrities. 

Because of their booking power, 
Rank and ABPC’ book all the best 
films before they are offered to 
other exhibitors. But all exhi¬ 
bitors stipulate that other cinemas 
should be “ barred ” from show¬ 
ing a film iiniil it has appeared 
locally in their cinemas. Thus 
a good, modernised cinema 
might be barred from showing 
the film until it has been shown 
in a local circuit flea pit. And this 
might not happen for months. 

In the medium tcmi, these bars 
arc having one harmful long term 
effect: few new cinema.s ate being 
built by newcomers or by exi.stiiig 
independents. 

As if thi.s was not bad enough, 
the major circuits’ system of show¬ 
ing i.s dictated by their own 
administrative convenience. One 
film is shown this week at all the 
ABPG cinemas in south London ; 
next week it will be transferred 
to all the ABPG cinemas in 
another huge area. So in many 
areas filmgoers have a choice of 
only two films—une Rank and 
one ABPG; and both circuits arc 
geared solely for ma.ss audience 
films. 

Only recently have they realised 
that tastes vary and there is 
money to be made out of this 
diversity. 'J’hey are beginning to 
carve sonic cinemas into two to 
offer two films simultaneously to 
different types of audience. 

The Monopolies Commission 
recognised that nothing can be 
done to make cinemas act inde¬ 
pendently when they arc under 
one ownership. And breaking up 
the chains is presumably unthink¬ 
able politically, even were buyers 
to be found. So the Monopolies 
Commission could not recom¬ 
mend very much, and contented 
it.Si*lf with feebly urging that a 
” bar ” should be limited to four 


The structure of the 
industry 

Exhibitors (c.g. Rank, ABPG) 
are the retailers. They own 
the cinemas and show the 
films. Of 4,600 cinemas in 
1950, only 1,700 remain now. 
'I'he Rank circuit has 275 
cinemas, and ABPG 270, 
mo.si of them high earners. 
Distributors (c.g. Paramount, 
United Artists, British Lion), 
are the wholesalers. They rent 
the film.s to the exhibitors. 
More important, they also 
finance film production. 
Producers make the films. 
Originally the production com¬ 
panies would make their own 
films. Now the distributor 
puis up the money, and the 
producer, like an imprc.sario, 
just gathers together story, 
screenplay, star and director. 
Money. In 1967, cinemas were 
left with takings of £35 rnn, 
after paying the levy. Of thi.s 
the exhibitors kept 63% (but 
(i7%-otld • for Rank and 
ABPG). Part of the remaining 
£20 mn goes 011 publicity ; the 
distributor then gets a generous 
otic third of the balance as dis- 
trilnition fees and only what is 
lc*ft after that is .shared out 
between the distributor and 
tin* producer, as agreed, 
depending on whether the 
producer has put up any 
capita] or not, and his bargain¬ 
ing position in other ways. 
Stars and directors may get 
a cut in profits too. In 
practice, because of their 
generous distribution fees, dis¬ 
tributors hardly ever make a 
loss on a film. 

Employment. About 8,uoo 
people are involved in long 
film production and associated 
.service.s (excluding actors), 
'i'herc are five major film 
studios with about ^ mn sq ft 
of sound stages and excellent 
facilitie.s, which are also u.sed 
for filmed television scries. 
Cinemas employ 33,000 people, 
half of them part time. 


weeks, unless both .sides agree 
to extend it ; which they always 
will. 

As they promised. Rank and 
ABPG have become slightly 
more flexible in their bookings ; 
but the Government has done 
nothing about the bars, which in 
any manufacturing industry 
would have brought down the 
Registrar of Restrictive Practices 
long ago. The industry now ha.s 
machinery for dealing with dis¬ 
putes over bars. But if Mr Cros- 
land wants to cure this weakness 
ill the long run, he will have to 
re.strict ihem.” Alternatively, 
to avoid a noisy row, he might 
go on turning a blind eye, and 
patch up Mr Wilson’s 1949 
legislation. 
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WUtrytofce^ 
the die same. 

(It's the only way you can recognise Australia these days.) 


R cmcmljcr the Australia of your school bt)oks? (iold, 
yes. Hut niainly cattle auci sheep and wheat. Rough 
diamonds. Jackaroos. ‘The overlanders’. \\ primary 
economy.’ A big brawny rather provincial nation that 
looked to Europe for leadership and for trade. Remember? 

VV'^ell forget it. .Along with Japan and the U.S. West 
Coast, Australia now leads the Pacific area into what 
will probably be the greatest commercial development 
the world has yet seen. 

Note this: Australia’s primary industries flourish, but 
recently we have been discovering and exploiting 


has too million). As their standard of living rises they 
are generating a colossal demand. 

We want you to be part of the new Australia. 

If you make things, or trade in things, there is prob¬ 
ably room for your business in Australia. It will have to 
be gone at with whole-hearted energy, though; and you’ll 
have to know just what you’re doing. 

Which is where w'e come in. Our qualifications are, 
we feel, unique: i,ioo offices in the area, but Head 
Office in the City of London, and very great strength in 
international banking. 


apparently limitless mineral resources. (We are already JV . , . . • . • r . ■ . .1. 

among the world’s top five sources of iron *, our interest is obvious Our future js tied to the 

ore; and we’ve struck so much oil that > f \ Australia. We 11 work veiy hard to help 

we don’t expect to import it much J \ P®*'* growth. In the hope of 

lonecrl / ^ getting your business. 

” Far ■ start. Him* Mild ina yaur BO'MB* % n -r m . -ii i 

And the key fact is that just ^ beak "istabiishmsat af industry in Aostraiia". Hecausc, II you get it right, It will be 

as fast as we can develop ’our t ^‘’‘K business, 
resources, a limitless market ^^Po,.i.on ^ Ask your secretary to cut this cut¬ 
is awakening for your \ she may as weU get used tothe shape. 

products. There are 250 r -I Keeping up with Australia is a 

million people in the \ _ J full-time Job. Ours. 

emergent nations of the __ /■.. 

Pacific (Indonesia alone Pott to: A.N.Z. Bank, 71 Comhill, London E.C.3. 


% 

% 




/AJNZ.Baiik 




' .Australia and New Zealand Bank 
l.imited, Head OHice: 71 Cornhill, 
London E.C.3. Tel: 01-283 1281. 
1,100 ofiice& in Australia, 

New Zealand and the Pacific. 
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Jitters Again 

With the French franc once again looking dickey and with more talk of its inevitable devaluation, 
Britain's 8 per cent Bank rate is at least a safeguard for shaky sterling—hopefully until the 
Chancellor's budget squeeze on April 15th. The escalation of interest rates round the world 
has not spent itself yet 


Suddenly, on Thursday, the new set of doubts over the 
international monetary scene bubbled over. Not only did the 
gold price in London shoot well over $43 an ounce, its 
highest since the two-tier price system started, but the pound 
sterling weakened rapidly, the premium on the forward dollar 
widened, and the franc was on the floor in the exchanges, 
supported by the central bank. In short, jitters over currencies 
were back in full force. And the worrying thing was that the 
unease gathered momentum as the day went by. 

I’or dealers in sterling it was particularly disheartening 
for the pound had been strong after the Bank rate increase : 
the spot rate had reached $2.1^967 on Wednesday. It opened 
on 'Hiursday morning about 10 points lower—nothing to 
worry about, because there is u.sually a technical reaction of 
that order on a I’hursday. But there was a decline throughout 
the day, which accelerated when New York came into the 
market in the afternoon, and the closing spot rate was around 
$2.'^890, 55 points dow'ii on the day. Selling was fairly 
heavy, with a complete absence of buyers. What were people 
switching into ? Dollars mainly, it would seem, but gold, 
Swiss francs and D-marks, too. Almost anything other than, 
ob\ iously, Fn‘nch francs. 

The French franc, of course, is at the centre of all this. 
Fears mounted this week of new French economic upheavals 
as the continued weakness in the French balance of payments 
and the deadlock between the government and trade unions 
over wage claims became apparent (see page 63). Many 
experts believe it is only a matter of time before the franc 
is de\'alued, although few' think it is coming overnight, and 
the betting still appears fairly evenly divided between May 
and autumn as the mo.st likely time. It is probable that if 
President de Gaulle does devalue, he will not do it by halves, 
but bring down other currencies at least partially with his. 
Sterling, among the major currencies, is still the first to feel 
the backwash of any nervousness in the exchanges. And so it 
did this Thursday. 

It w^ould be silly to exaggerate what has happened. Deal¬ 
ings in the gold market, for in.stance, did not reach the 
feverish pitch of the post-sterling devaluation rushes, although 
in Zurich the turnox'cr was 60 metric tons, five times the 
usual amount. And the pound’s retreat, fortunately, was from 
a relatively strong position to begin with, and it w;is still, on 
Thursday, reasonably high by many past standards. But, .said 
one dealer wistfully : “We were hoping to get it up to parity, 
$2.40, bcioie long.” Hopes, with sterling, quickly vanish. 

In hindsight, it may seem that the British Government was 
very wise to raise the Bank rate to 8 per cent last week ; 
it may deserve credit for guessing that March could be a 


difficult month for the franc and any speculative movements 
of funds would affect sterling adversely. Perhaps, too, the 
Ck)vernment .suspects that the February trade figums, due 
next week, may not be as good as some people are expecting. 
On the other hand, the evidence this Thursday that sterling 
is still very vulnerable in the exchanges tnay only strengthen 
some suspicions about the rise in the British Bank rate. 

This was very much despite the Government’s insistence 
that it w'as under no external pressure to increiise Bank rate 
—and last month’s rise in the gold and dollar re.serves of 
£8 million, after £99 million debt repayments, confirms the 
much better tone in sterling. Britain's overseas creditors, and 
especially the Germans, believe that 8 per cent sjxdls some 
sort of a crisis and that Britain should not retain this rale 
for too long. .Still, this week, with the French franc increasingly 
under pressure, the British can congratulate themselves ■ on 
having taken .some safeguard. 

Overseas creditors certainly will not be reassured by being 
told that the 8 per cent Bank rate is a last-minute effort to 
control bank lending in Britain. Admittedly, there aie 
parallels in the. Americjin situation: in both countries 
monetary policy' has taken over where fiscal policy has 
failed, l)ut the commercial banks and other financial 
institutions are, in their varying ways, trying to thwart central 
bank policy. But whereas in America it is the bulli.shncss of 
business spending plans that is worrying the authorities, 
in Britain it is the continued consumc*r spending .spree, just 
as high as it was in tho.se abandoned po.st-devaluation, pre¬ 
budget (lavs of a year ago (see page 74). Is the rise of 
a percentage point in Bank rate going to stop that ? It is 
unlikely ; indeed, it hardly makes sense. If it pays to boriow 
at 7^, per cent, it will pay to do so at 8i per cent. The British 
authorities still .seem far away from the realisation that the 
only effective way to .sfiueeze the money supply, awkward 
though it may be, is for the Government broker to discontinue 
his habit of almost automatically purchasing all the gilt-edged 
securities that an* unloaded on to him by commercial banks 
and other financial institutions trying to expand their credit 
ba.se. True, then* is evidence of some retreat in this official 
support lately, but policy seems nothing if not indecisive. 
This is .something Mr Jenkins really will have to grapple 
with before his budget in five w(x*k.s’ time. ' 

In the United States, on the other hand, the effect of the 
Federal RciW'rve’s restrictive monetary policy becomes more 
apparent as each week passes. Mr William McCihesney 
Martin, the Fed’s chainnan, is acutely conscious that the Fed 
got it wrong last summer, when it eased its policy in the mis¬ 
taken belief that the American economy was braking hard : he 
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floes not intend to repeat that mistake. The disroiint window 
}ias remained open for the adjustment of rest^rve positions, 
but definitely not for the expansion of credit. Since the 
beginning of this year, loans and investments of the large 
commercial banks in the United Slates liave dropped by 
more than $9 billion, four times ns much as would be 
expected seasonally. The money supply has stopped growing : 
indeed, if time deposits are added to demand dc'posits aiul 
currency outside banks, the .supply, after .seasonal adjust¬ 
ment, is lower now than it was at the end of November. 
Inevitably, interest rates arc around their record level ; on 
Tuesday the American trciisury bill rate rose .sharply to 
an annual discount rate of per cent on 91-day bills. 

Another major factor in the .sc|ueeze on American hanks 
has been the Fed’s refusal to change Regulation Q, so 
that they can pay only 6 per cent for three-months’ lime 
deposits and 6] per cent for six-month.s’ money, well below 
competing money markets. Naturally, the banks have found 
it very difficult to renew maturing certificates of deposits 
and large banks had a ciiniiilative lo.ss on lhe.se of 
$4.2 billion bcaween December 4th and February 19th. To 
get by, banks have sold govemment securities at a loss (which 
is what Mr Martin wants them to do), but they have also 
stepped up .sharply their I'airo-dollar borrowing : the liabilities 
of American banks to tlieir foreign branches rose from 
$().! billion at the end of last year to $8.7 billion at the 
end of January, since when they have levelled off around 
$8.1^ billion. This has helped to push up rales in the Euro¬ 
dollar market to over 8 per cent last month ; the three- 
numtlis’ rate was iis high as 8.50 last Friday. 

Not only are Euro-dollars much more costly, they arc at 
prc'sent harder to get. According to the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, .some $ii billion of Euro-dollars arc now being 
returned to, and re-employed in, money markets in the 
United States through American and Canadian banks, and 
this has .sharply reduced the Euro-dollar market’s resei-ves 
for remaining lending operations. Moreover, the German 
money market is at present fairly tight, primarily because' 
of substantial tax payments this month, so the Cierman banks 
are repatriating maturing Euro-dollars this month. In 
addition, the German central bank has made capital exports 
temporarily h'ss attractixe by raising the swap costs at the 
beginning of this week to 4.J per cent. But the.se are largely 
temporary reserxes ; (iennan banks are likely to export some 
short-term funds again next month. 

.Several questions may now be asked. Why, for instance, 
have American banks in the last few weeks reduced their 
lairo-dollar borrowing ? Apparently partly because loan 
demand in the United States has not been quite as strong 
as expected, perhaps becau.sc' the economy is really slowing 
down, perhaps because banks overestimated the call on them 


to cover tax payments, or because selectivity and rationing 
c^f bank lending has worked.* But also some banks have 
decided Euro-dollar borrowing Ls too expensive and have 
preferred taking the loss on sales of govemment securities. 

Another question is why the Briti.sh authorities did not 
worry about the unfavourable margin between their own 
rates, before last week’s increase, and those in the Euro¬ 
dollar market. This was because since the last gold crisis 
in 1968 there had been almost no switching of sterling to 
dollars, Ixxausc all of it that made sense had already occurred, 
the funds remaining in sterling being, for the most part, 
covered by dollar guarantees. The increase in the British 
Hank rate certainly has not hurt internationally, but there 
was no pressing need to do it: indeed, a better argument for 
.so doing, on international grounds, could have been made 
out three weeks or so ago. It hcis been companies switching 
out of the D-mark, on the argument that it is better to 
accept the risk of a revaluation than the low German interest 
rates, that made the running in the exchanges lately ; the 
dollar, therefore, has been very strong against the D-mark. 

As a rc.sult, although the Bundesbank is unlikely to raise 
its discount rate in the near future, it will allow interest rates 
to drift upwards ; for .several weeks it hits not intervened on 
the capital market on its own account. Since last .summer, the 
Bundesbiink had been buydng up public bonds to keep interest 
levels near the 6 per cent nominal rate Bonn was aiming at. 
The bank took r)Mi.2 billion into its portfolio as a re.sult 
of this intervention. As soon as it became known that the 
r('ntral bank had .slopped intervening, prices of bonds, in 
jjarlicular those of mortgage banks, weakened. Buyers are 
hesitant becau.se they expect rising intcre.st rates. 

The Germans are not alone in this. The majority view 
in Washington is that American interest rales will probably 
edge still higher. The big debate is over the prime rate, now 
at 7 per cent, and again the majority view' is that it will 
go up and take .some market rates with it. (Less likely is an 
overt move by the Fed in the form of an increase in either the 
discount rate or re.serve requirements.) If this docs happen, 
one Euro-dollar dealer w'iis inclined to say that the present 
8.\ per cent rales might be toppish, although he was prepared 
to put a '5.2 bet against the prime rate being increased, in 
which case he saw 9 per cent in the Euro-dollar market in 
the weeks and months to come. 

Farther ahead, if the slowdown in the American economy 
actually materialises, rates should ejise a little. But not much. 
'The Fed’s policy seems set on restraint pretty well all year 
long. Mr Martin him.self, tc.stifying before Congress last 
week, .said he saw high interest rates in America throughout 
1969. And that means high rates throughout the world. This 
made a frighteningly uneasy background to the international 
monetary scene even before this week’s flare-up. 


More Radios, Fewer Babies 

India's economy, on the evidence of Mr Desai's budget, is half way 

to recovery—but only half n»w d»in 

Mr Morarji Desai, the minlstei of finance, has tried hard Wealthy fanners, commanding votes in the countryside, still 
t'nough ; he has gone for million of new taxation, and have many friends. 

on lop of it left an uncovered gap of £140 million. But most Mr Desai’s critics are, of course, taking the line that 
of the monf7 is for non-investment spending—a big chunk nothing should be done to discourage investment in agri- 
of it on defence. He has also tried to put a squeeze on the culture when things are at last looking up, an aigument 
farmers, with a tax on fertilisers and pumps and the extension ^thal the Hindustan Times has described as “ misinformed if 
of the wTalth tax to agricultural properties that w'erc pre- not downright dishonest.” IVlr Desai has been gunning for 
viou.sly exempt. But here he is going to come up against the farmers for a long time, on the ground that they are 
opposition both within the cabinet and the ruling Congress not paying anything like their fair share of taxes. Bumper 
parlv, so that he is iinlikelv to get the w'ealth lax ihixmgh. crops in the past two years (the last harvest was 7 per cent 
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Heavy industry's rocking-^ut the bicycles are booming 


above India’s previous record) must have added something 
like £600 million to £700 million to niral incomes—but 
precious little of it can Mr Desai even get his hands on. 
The states collect the direct taxes on agriculture, and 
their gain from the bonanza was probably under 
£20 million. The central government got even less because 
the few farm commodities that carry an excise duty are 
bought by town dwellers rather than in the country. 

Nor have the good harvests really removed the hunger 
problem. The threat of starvation has receded and less 
money needs to be set aside by the government to finance 
buffer food stocks. But if even the increased output is 
measured in terms of food per head, there is actually less 
around than three years ago, .showing how fast India has to 
run merely to stand still, 'fhe government says it is making 
headway in reducing the birth rate ; fewer babies were boni 
in 1967, it claims, as a rc.sult of its efforts to encourage family 
planning. But the figure needs to be 10 million few^r before 
the population growth rate can be halved from its present 
level of 2.5 per cent a year. The government has given itself 
until 1975. 

The problem that .seems to have been kept in check for 
the moment is inflation : prices fell last year for the first 
time since 1955. With exports up by 9 per cent and imports 
down by 6 per cent, the trade gap has been reduced by 
£8;^ million. This, plus a large deficit on invisibles caused 
by interest and repayments on foreign loans, has been more 
than offset by aid, leaving a margin in hand to build up 
reserves. At the end of January these stood at £283 million 
which is ecjual roughly to three months’ imports. 

There is also a good deal of idle industrial capacity, 
mostly in the capital goods sector. Production Ls often 
running well below previous peaks because both public and 
private industrial investment has still to get back to the 
levels reached in 1964-65, the year before drought and war 
sent India into a flat spin. A 15 per cent decline in iron 
and steel output in 1968 following a fall of 2 per cent in the 
previous year shows what the country is up against. The 
fact that industrial output in aggregate has nevertheless 
incrca.scd by 6 per cent in the past 12 months reflects a 
consumer goods boom, as iiigher crops and falling food 
prices left people with more to spend. Sales of bicycles—the 
equivalent of cars in developed economics—^show a rise of 
6 per cent. Radios are up by a staggering 55 per cent. 

On present expectations, industrial production in the 
current year may be 8 or 9 per cent higher, with 
farmers more willing to spend after the second year of 
reasonable crops than after the first. 

In this atmosphere, some entrepreneurs may be persuaded 
to put down money for expansion or new capacity, the more 
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so because the capital market shows signs of revival. New' 
issues in 1968 were well below the level of previous years, 
but .some were heavily oversubscribed, while the ri.se in equity 
prices of over 6 per cent is another hopeful pointer. 

But the only thing that can lift heavy industry out of 
its present slough is a revival of public investment, and the 
prospects for that depend entirely on Mr De.sai’s ability to 
rake in a net increase in tax re\enues -which were doNvn 
from 14 per cent of national income in 1965-66 to 12 per 
cent last year. Bui India’s public inve.stmeni luus proved a 
poor bargain to dale. Bven forgetting the .steel plants, w'hich 
have been particularly badly hit by the recession, and are 
technically in a nightmarish mess, other nationali.sed indastries 
earn less than 4 per cent on capital employed. Since there is 
very little that Mr Oc’sai can do about this in the short run, 
he may have to relv even more on loans and deficit 
financing. 

But the sheer monumental inefficiency of these industries 
cannot be tolerated or glo.ssed over when a country is in 
India’s economic plight. Mr De.sai is to stmie extent 
planning in a fijol’s paradi.se. He cannot push economic growtii 
without providing for larger imports. He can count on some 
foreign exchange savings from continuing import replace¬ 
ment (in .such fields as metals and heavy chemicals) and from 
a reduction in food purchases abroad (freight co.sts have to 
be borne by India even on aid imports). Some help may be 
forthcoming from higher export (‘arnings : a rise of 4 to 5 per 
cent is judged po.ssible on top of last year’s spurt. There is 
in any case a sizeable spillover of orders from 1968, including 
one for wagons for P'oiTnosa another instance where India 
has outbid the Japane.se on their own doorstep. But even 
with the.se .savings he will still need a good deal of aid to 
make both ends meet. With debt service claiming a cpiarter 
of exjx)rt earnings, he really has not much choice. And aid 
is on the decline ; fresh authorisations in both 1967 and 
1968 were several hundred million dollars lower than what 
India actually used, leaving a good deal in the pipeline, 
possibly its much iis $3,000 million at the end of 
March, but most of this is already bespoke for special projects. 

India seems to believe that the new Administration in 
W^lshington will give more, not le.ss, aid and po.ssibly debt 
relief too becau.se -this reduces pressure upon India’s own 
earnings which are used for repayments. It is hard to think 
what gave the Indians this imprc.ssion : most Americans arc 
as certain as they are of anything that aid will be cut. And 
if Mr Desai does not get his aid, two years from now when 
the pipeline has run dry he will be in deeper water than 
ever. And he can have no hope of really dra.stic reform at 
home. Mrs Gandhi’s second term as prime minister has been 
marked by a significant fall in the pace at which decisions 
arc made. 
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BP's Spring Double 

Thanks to a New York court decision the 
world's most profitable oil market has opened 
to British Petroleum, and a lucky strike in 
Alaska could put it right on top as 
Britain's largest company 

America is the place to be if you’re in the oil business and 
British Petroleum has not been there, in anything like a 
worthwhile way, for years. In global petroleum terms it has, 
therefore, been fighting with one hand tied liehind its back. 
Now, within one month it is possible that BP will find itself 
the possessor of just the son of North American property 
it has been dreaming about. 

The first part of BP’s spring double, the purchase of a 
worthwhile share in the United States retail market, eanie 
on Tuesday when a New York judge released BP from a 
preliminary injunction forbidding it buying a huge chain 
of petrol stations in America. Not only is BP Oil Corporation 
now able to go ahead with the deal, free of the anti-trust 
opposition of the United States Department of Justice, but to 
the original proposal of last November of two oil refineries 
and 5,000 service stations has been added another 4,700 
service stations. 

This is because the. Atlantic Richfield company was so 
anxious to take over Sinclair Oil, that when the Department 
of Justice queried the purchase, Atlantic Richfield oflen^d 
4,700 Sinclair stations to BP in an attempt to reduce its 
vulnerability to anti-trust counter-measures. It gives BP a 
whole chain of service and sales points stretching down the 
eastern seaboard from Maine to Florida. Although the price 
rose accordingly, from $300 million to $400 million, it is 
money that BP will clearly be delighted to spend. 

Not that the service stations are any great shakes in their 
present form ; 15,000 gallons a month average sales per 
station of the Sinclair network is said to be below break-even 
point. That does not mean that under BP management iWy 
could not do much better. Sinclair’s high retirement age had 
saddled it w'ith a crusty management wliich spent too much 
money on looking for new sources of crude to supplement 
its limited supplies, and not enough on improving the market¬ 
ing of what it had. Even in the present shape, BP has 
acquired a United States market of some 11 million long tons, 
compared with its present 0.5 million and its present British 
and west German markets of 77 million iuid 50 million tons 
respectively. Then it has obtained two refineries, one in 
Texas the other in Pennsylvania, which are reckoned to 
be worth, along with their licence rights, at least $100 mil¬ 
lion. The value of the pipelines and bulk storage facilities 
portion of the supply chain Is worth anything from a con¬ 
servative $56 million up to $100 million. Therefore the price 
of the 9,700 filling stations works out at most at no more 
than $25,000 each, against $100,000 to $150,000 required 
to build a new one. 

The BP deal is a coup, but there are deep-running 
reasons why both the American administration and the 
home oil industry were glad that it has gone through. The 
oil companies were fearful of what would happen to prices 
if BP began dumping Alaskan crude on the market because 
it had no tied sales outlets for it. The Justice Department has 
been wily. BP is now irrevocably committed,to the United 
States retail market, but the anti-trust lawyers may still 
have a chance of undoing the Atlantic*Sinclair merger which 
was the reason for the sale to BP. Not only will Atlantic 
have to maintain the Sinclair brand name, thus splitting 
the group into three brands—Richfield on the west coast, 


Sinclair in the mid-west, and Atlantic on the east coast— 
but the Justice Departmept will now be able to argue that 
Sinclair would be a more viable unit on its own than it was 
when it owned the north-east and south-east stations now 
sold to the British. Its crude oil and marketing capacities are 
now in better balance than when it had more retail out¬ 
lets than crude to supply them. 

BP is now estimated to be rated No. 11 or perhaps No. 
12 in the North American (including Canada) table of 
refining capacity. That its share of the total United States 
market is less than 2 per cent matters less than that its 
share of the regional market appears to be around 10 per 
cent. The major American oil companies reckon that the 
magic breakthrough figure is 7 per cent, above which real 
profits can begin to be made. BP will have certain local 
difficulties, however, in that while some parts of its salc.s 
areas will have well over 7 per cent, in others it will be 
markedly less. It is going to have to spend a good deal on 
upgrading some of those dozy stations, but what they should 
then provide Is a ready-made outlet for Alaskan oil. 

The North Slope of Alaska, where sand-encrusted oilmen 
are now learning to live with Arctic permafrost, is where 
all the action and all the hopes of North American oil lie. 
Last year a major oil field was struck by Atlantic Richfield 
and Humble Oil (a satrap of Standard Oil of New Jersey) 
on flu* North Slope. And BP has exploration and exploitation 
licences for 90,000 acres of Alaskan wilderness surrounding 
the Richfield-Humble well. 

The optimism of BP, which has been drilling two wells in 
its North Slope concession as quickly as conditions will 
allow, is shown by its preparedness not only to take a stake 
in the $900 million pipeline now being surveyed to carry 
the still-tolx*-discovered North Slope oil 800 miles from 
Prudhoe Bay to Valdez but also to share the cost with Humble 
of converting a 115,000-ton tanker, the Manhattan, to cany 
oil out of Alaska. And here the fascinating thing, apart 
from the ominous fact that the Manhattan will have a hull 
specially strengthened to sail through ‘'substantial moving 
ice/'' is that from the (ireenland-Alaska northwest passage 
it is equidistant sailing lo cither New York or Milford 
Haven. 

A total of 15 rigs are now drilling in Alaska, or they will be 
drilling if the cold does not snap their diamond-headed bits. 
And it is rumoured that the Mobil/Phillips exploration 
teams have hit oil at their site 12 miles from Atlantic 
Richfield’s original well. Even the accountants arc not too 
di.smayed about all this for they have suddenly realised that 
the excavation of a trench in which to bury the long-distance 
pipeline, although a necessity in more populous parts of the 
world, may be avoided in Ahuska—so balancing much of the 
otherwise prohibitively expensive job of getting men and 
materials into and out of Alaska’s bitterly cold countryside. 

With $300 million being BP’s estimated share of the cost 
of the Alaskan pipeline, and not a drop of oil yet pumped 
out of its Arctic drilling sites, it might seem that enthusiastic 
madness has struck BP. But the geologists are convinced that 
between 5,000 million and 10,000 million barrels of oil lie 
under Alaska—sold once upon a time by the Tsar to the 
United Stales at $i an acre—^making it the largest oilpool 
ever discovered in North America. And a positive announce¬ 
ment that oil does exist in commercially attractive quantities 
is expected to hr made by BP in London this month. Despite 
the understandable security which BP has put round its 
Alaskan operations, it seems certain that it is sitting on top 
«of a significant part of thaMinderground cache. 

Alaskan oil would be a natural supply for BP’s new Ameri¬ 
can retail outlet system, but there is much more to the North 
Slope operations than that. A profit of around $1 a barrel 
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can, on average, be made from a $3 barrel of crude, 
but a final selling price of only some 85 cents more can be 
added to that barrel, out of which all the costs of refining, 
distributing and marketing have to be met before any profit 
can be taken off. So there is a massive incentive to get as 
much Alaskan crude as possible flowing south to the sun and 
the profitable markets. It is on the American west coast that 
the larg^ killings are to be made. This is the consequence 
of American government restrictions on imported oil, tied to 
12.2 per cent of domestic output, except for the west coast, 
hor on the west coast, chronically short of home supplies, 
there are no import restrictions. But once a supply of Alas¬ 
kan oil starts moving to and through the west coast ports. 
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then Washington, it is believed, will extend the same pro¬ 
tection to Alaskan producers as to, say, those of Texas. 

Today BP has a narrow lead, on the basis of market 
capitalisation, over Shell as Britain’s largest company, with 
a value of £2,750 million compared with the £2,520 million 
of Shell Transport—the holding company which links the 
British end of the Anglo-Dutch oil combine. But if BP’s 
American ships do come home with as profitable returns as 
the market thinks (the BP £i share price had by Thursday 
moved up to 149s, 9s above Friday’s price before the Ameri¬ 
can purchase was allowed), then BP will not only be the 
unchallenged champion company but also one of the more 
agilely shrewd as well. 
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They're not talking the seme language 


France: First strike of spring? 


The cause of the nerves that took hold 
of the gold and foreign exchange markets 
was chiefly France’s long awaited rendez¬ 
vous de mars, the summit meeting between 
the employers* federations, trade unions, 
and . the government. This started 
extremely badly on Tuesday and by 
I'hursday evening it had become increas¬ 
ingly hard to believe that there would be 
any fruitful dialogue between the two 
sides. During the first three days they 
were unable to agree even on the agenda 
to lie followed and the largest trade union, 
the communist-dominated Confederation 
(ien^ral du Travail, fired a nasty warn¬ 
ing sliot on Thursday when it called for 
a 24-hour proicest strike for Tuesday. 

The que.stion at issue is whether the 
government can prevent another wage 
explosion like that which took place last 
year when income rose by nearly 15 per 
cent. If it can, there is .still a chance that 


the franc may hold out at its present 
parity, at least until after the German 
elections in September. If it cannot, 
devaluation looks a foregone and rapid 
conclusion, although President de Gaulle 
was still emphasising at cabinet meetings 
this week that he would never change the 
parity of the franc. 

At the moment the government and 
trade unions are both showing a deter¬ 
mination not to give way from their 
respective positions. M. Schumann, the 
mini.ster for social and economic affairs, 
who is leading the government team, has 
insisted that he is not at the talks to 
negotiate, but merely to examine how the 
economy is going, and with it the 
purchasing power of wages. I'he unions, 
on the other hand, are unanimous in 
insisting that they are to talk about wage 
increases. 

With the current level of suspicion 


between the two sides, any movement 
towards the sort of compromise which is 
necessary looks unlikely. It wa.s, for 
instance, a typically high-handed gaulli.st 
gesture by whir'll M. Couve de Murville, 
the French prime minister, informed tlie 
unions that the rendezvous would start 
this week (he made an aside in a broad¬ 
cast ten days ago). But the ability of 
the unions to bring out their workers 
against the gaullist government has .still 
to be thoroughly tested this year. It is 
not clear for instance exactly how much 
the GOT is staking on its strike call for 
next week : whether it is still merely mak¬ 
ing a threat or anmmncing a firm and 
unalterable intention. Nerves are bad, as 
witness the record gold price on the Paris 
Ixiurse this week. By Thursday it had 
reached a 21-year peak of nearly $48. 

In any case even if tlie talks have led 
the government much closer to negotia¬ 
tions than they had planned, they cannot 
but reject the union demands as they 
stand. M. Georges Seguy, leader of the 
communist-led CG F, is denianding, among 
other things, an immediate 6 per cent 
wage increase to make up for the cost of 
living increase since last May and a sliding 
scale arrangement hitching wages to future 
increases in the cost of living. First candi¬ 
dates for the increases would he the public 
sector industries with which the govern¬ 
ment is already negotiating. Here the 
government has a major tactical problem. 
It cannot possibly give way to the public 
sector demands: over and above the cost 
of living increase they want a further 
rise which would bring the total increase 
to around 12 per cent, a sure recipe for 
devaluation. The government is cxiunter- 
ing with a straight 4 per cent offer. But 
if it wants to hold a dialogue in the rendez¬ 
vous de mars, it has got at least*to talk 
about the cost of living increases. 

The tension generated in the talks is 
not eased by the rash of minor strikes 
which Ixave been breaking out, and the 
unconnected but aggravating shutdown 
by small shopkeepers across France. The 
government may, in the short term, be 
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able to cope with all this and a flat refusal 
to negotiate with the unions. As one 
cynical observer has put it: “I he general’s 
best incomes policy is hi.s police force." 
And it takes a long time to build up the 
.steam needed to produce a recurrence of 
last year’s troubles. But the discontent is 
there. A number of hrins systematically 
victimised the workers who took a leading 
part in last year’s general strike. 

The government set the example la.st 
July by firing or demoting the majority 
of the journalists and technicians who 
downed microphones at ORIT, the .state 
radio and television network. Catroen, as 
might be expected, was one of the first to 


take the hint. It announced that nearly 
1,000 6f its salaried employees were 
redundant. About Bo per cent of those 
told to go had gone on strike in May. In 
similar ca.ses across France strikers have 
been the first to go, and the ex-catholic 
CFDT (Confederation Frangaisc Demo- 
cratique du Travail) has produced an 
impressive Iwt of finns in which its own 
militants have been victimised. 

None of this is new in itself. French 
employers are well versed in the art of 
wriggling round the law. One reason why 
the worker-management committees, set 
up in 1946, never functioned properly was 
that worker candidates and delegates were 


fired. A decree was introduced in 1959 
to give fhem some protection, but now 
prospective candidates are fired before 
their candidature is official. In the present 
negotiations the CGT has promised a bold 
riposte if the talks do not succeed. Given 
this background, their threat, which may 
amount to another general strike, is not 
completely idle. 

Nevertheless, at this stage of the game, 
the government has got to gamble on out¬ 
witting or outbluffing the unions. For 
the first time in some months, France’s 
gold and convertible currency reserves fell 
in February. This was inevitable once 
the immediate effect of the tough 


Aluminium firms 
attracted to EEC 





I 


KMmi 






The big North American aluminium coin- 
p.uiics arc at last n*alising ihc v.ist poten¬ 
tial of the common market. Reynolds of 
the United Statc.s has just announced plans 
for a 100,000 ton smeller in Hamburg 
with an adjoining semi-manufacturing 
plant. Alcan of (Canada ha.s also decided 
on a major common market initiative, it 
too in Germany. It has recently opened 
Eurojic’s biggest and most modern rolling 
mill right iti the heart of th<‘ continent’s 
main metal consuming market at Norf near 
Diisseldorf in the Ruhr. Kaiser and 
Alusuis.se plan to build aluminium smelters, 
both with German partners. 

Of most iinporrance is the Norf mill, 
which marks a further important .step 
towards vertical integration for Alcan. The 
company used to concentrate on being the 
world’s leading ingot pn)diicer for inde¬ 
pendent mannfactnrers of semis. Tongh 
competition has pushed it further into 
manufacturing the semis itself, like all 
other large producers, forcing it to move 
right into the mrr<d Lonsiuning mark(‘ts 
in order to .secure tied ontlet.s for its ingo^ 
The next stage will be to move further 
down the line into finisherl goods, like 
cooking utensils and windows. Priees of 
rooking nien.sils in Germany are four or 
five times higher than the sheet they are 
made. of. 

But Alcan needs the heljr of an experi¬ 
enced, well-established producer to launch 
its European initiative, and it has .success 
fully w'ooed the large.st producer in 
Germany as it.s partner in the Norf 
venture. This is Vereinigfe Aluminium- 
w'erke (VAW). Neither company could 
have dared to .set up alone a plant of 
70,000 tons cold rolling capacity and 
200,000 tons hot rolling capacity. The 
total German consumption of rolled 
products is about 250,000 tons a year, and 
other plants in the EEC have large over¬ 
capacities, including ones owned by VAW, 
Alcan, Alusuis.se, Kaiser. Alone ^'^A^V or 
Alcan w'ould have had to wait right or 
ten years before re.'iching the break-even 
point ; jointly they are hoping to reach 
that position this year. 

Large mills are just what the industry 
needs. It is estimated that more than half 
the extrusion capacity in the common 
market is obsolete, and the proportion of 
ont-of-date rolling mills is not much low'cr. 
In the thirties nilling mills produced about 
15,000-20,000 tons a year; now they are 
ten times that size. The Alcan/VAW mill 


The new mill et Norf 

will need the same number of workers to 
produce 200,000 tons of hot rolled 
aluminium as a much smaller plant in 
^ioettingeri employed in its hot-rolling mill 
before it closed down. 

The Norf mill lias come into operation 
at a time when the European market is 
in a better shape than it has been for 
some time. German demand has been 
expanding at terrific speed : consumption 
rose 25 |ier cent last year in a post- 
rece.ssion surge, and a further lo per cent 
increase is expected in 1969. Prices have 
hardened and it i.s likely that profit margins 
on .semis will improve. How' long this 
lasts remains to be seen. The Alcan/VAW 
venture will soon have to face competition 
from other modem, efficient mills. 
Reynolds w'ill be producing in Germany by 
the end of 1971, and Alusuissc is bound 
to replace its capacities at its German 
subsidiary sooner or later. But in the near 
future the most dangerous competitor is 
Prchincy with its new mill at Rhenalu, 
which will eventually be as large .as 
Alcan/VAW. It will come into operation 
later this year, and is aimed at markets 
oui.side France. 

r.arge excess ingot supply could lead to 
a new slump in semis prices. In the early 
seventies about 600,(3#o tons of smelting 
capacity will be added in the common 
market, including 300,000 tons in 
Germany, and another 500,000 tons at 
least is planned in other European 


countries, especially Norway. Norway will 
have to channel most of its ingot into the 
common market once the British smelters 
are in operation. Unless the American 
market is short, which could well happen, 
ingot producers will use the old dodge 
of trying to push their excess metal 
through their European subsidiaries. Thus 
for a few years prices may weaken in 
some markets. 

But world-wide demand for aluminium 
is growing by about 8 per cent a year, and 
in Europe it has not yet broken into a 
lot of the fields it has dominated in the 
United States for years. The level of 
consumption per head in Germany is half 
what it is in the United States, in France 
even lower at one-third of the American 
figure. Building, packaging and transport 
arc three major growth areas where com¬ 
panies like Alcan hope to market ” them¬ 
selves, perhaps linking with European 
producers for the purpose. North America 
uses about 300,000 tons of canning sheet 
a year for containers, the EEC market 
only 5,000 tons. 

Forward integration puts two additional 
pressures on the producers: marketing, 
which many of them are only just feeling 
their way into, and finance. It costs more 
than £1,000 to install integrated capacity 
for one ton a year of aluminium rolled 
product. The companic.s will be wondering 
where to get the finance: their return on 
capital is a meagre 7 or 8 per cent. 
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Chemical Bank 

When you need 
something more accurate 
than a blmiderbuss 


You have probably decided—in 
principle—where you want to establish 
the new outposts of your business empire. 
But when it comes to particulars, how 
will you fix the precise where, when and 
how? These decisions can make the 
crucial difference between success and 
failure: but they depend on inside 
information—information that is yours 
when you choose Chemical Bank as 
your international business partner. 

We know the people who count in the 
places that matter in more than 145 
countries. Their advice coupled with our 
financial expertise will help you pinpoint 


your target accurately and efficiently, 
without wastingyour time or your money. 

Wherever in the world you plan to 
widen your business interests, start by 
talking to one of the London branches 
of Chemical Bank. 



Chemical 

Bank 


th« liaiik that kaows tha pcHiplo who oouiit in the |ilac*ON that matter 

LONDON: 10 Moorgata, E.C.2. Tel: 01S0B8040 13 Davies Strast, W.1. Tel: 01-4332321 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY. Head Office: 20 Pine Street. New York 10015. Incorporated with limited liability in the IJ.S.A. 
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At a General Court of Proprietors held at the Bank of Ireland, College Green, Dublin 2 
on February 27th, the Report of the Directors for the year ended 
31st December 1968 was adopted. 


"The business of the Bank of Ireland Group 
grew substantially, the management 
organisation developed well and 
profits rose to new record levels." 

Bank of Ireland Group 


"The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account shows profits at £1.819 million, an increase of £309,000. 
These satisfactory results are attributable to a combination of greater average resources of the Group 
•' the Consolidated Balance Sheet now totals £443 million — and of higher average 
earnings on money market assets and portfolio investments. 

"The Directors have recommended a Final Dividend of 14%, making a total for the year of 20%, 
compared with 18% for the previous year. 

"For many years now wc have recognised that the value of premises recorded in the Balance 
Sheet did not reflect the real value of these assets. We decided therefore that it would be timely to 
have a professional valuation made of all the properties in the Group and to show the resulting total 
in the Accounts. Part of the surplus arising has been placed to Published Reserve and part to the 
Inner Reserves for Contingencies. 

"The Issued Capital Stock of the Bank of Ireland, amounting to almost £6.7 million, was last 
jncrea.sed significantly when the Balance Sheet totalled approximately £200 million. Today that 
total exceeds £400 million. Consequently we have concluded that it is appropriate to apply 
approximately £3.4 million from the Reserves in subscription for New issued Capital Stock to be 
distributed among Capital Stockholders in the proportion of £1 New Capital Stock for every £2 of 
Capital Stock. The effect of these proposals will be to increase the Issued Capital Stock to 
approximately £10.1 million." 



1966 

1967 

CAPITAL STOCK ISSUED 

£ 6 , 736.462 

£ 6 , 736,462 

PUBLISHED RESERVES 

CAPITAL (including Stock Premium Account £1,050.000) 

C 1 , 277,000 

£ 1 , 060,000 

SURPLUS ON VALUATION OF PREMISES 

£ 4 , 760,000 


REVENUE 

£ 6 , 316,000 

£ 6 , 148,000 

7% LOAN STOCK 1986/91 

£ 6 , 000,000 

£ 6 , 000,000 

DEPOSIT, CURRENT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS INCLUDING RESERVES 

£ 413 , 676,000 

£ 363 , 307,000 

EXCHEQUER BILLS AND EXCHEQUER NOTES 

£ 37 , 767,000 

£ 40 , 666,000 

ADVANCES 

£ 202 , 601,000 

£ 171 , 961,000 

PREMISES AS PROFESSIONALLY VALUED AT 31st DECEMBER 1968 

£ 13 , 641,000 

C 6 , 422,000 

BALANCE SHEET TOTALS 

£ 443 , 429,000 

£ 376 , 384,000 


A 


Copies of the Court of Directors' Report and Accounts and the full 
text of the Governor's Statement may be had from the Secretary, 
Bank of Ireland, College Green, Dublin 2. ^ 
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exchange controls imposed in November 
had evaporated. I'he current trade 
deficit is running at £8o million a month 
with imports rising twice as fast as exports. 
'Fhere has been a worrying decline in the 
proportion of total exports made up of 
finish^ goods—it is these that are most 
sensitive to price changes. And on the 
capital front, despite the rigorous controls, 
large sums of money are leaving France 
each month. 

Of course, with swap lines of £800 
million to their credit, the Frencli can 
have no trouble in concealing the true 
extent of the loss to their reserves. And 
the full effect of the iNoveml)er defla¬ 
tionary measures will not be felt until later 
in the year. When it is, consumer spend¬ 
ing will fall off and with it the rapid 
increase in imports. So there is some 
chance that if the franc can get through 
the next few weeks, the general will be 
able to lob the ball back into the Ciennan 
court after the elections there in Septem¬ 
ber. Equally be can deal with labour then, 
too. But the chances are not very great. 

European patents 

Good for inventors 

Common market ministers agreed this 
week to go ahead with a plan to allow 
one patent to he registered simultaneously 
all over the community. Britain will be 
allowed to take part, along with six other 
Eurojjeari ct)untrics: Ireland, Denmark, 
Norway, Swcxlen, Austria and Switzerland. 
It is some time since Brussels undertook 
sc»inething of such immediate interest to 
industry'. Like the limited liability com¬ 
pany, the patent system is part of the 
foundations of twentieth century progress. 
Yet, although the number of patents being 
filed in the industrial world has multiplied 
mam' times in recent years, the machinery 
for handling them remains nineteenth 
century. The result has been chaos. In 
one instance a chemist. Dr Robert Aries, 
successfully filed over a hundred patents 
and trade marks in Monaco, some of them 
for household names like Dubonnet. 

Fhe point of a jratent is to guarantee 
to the inventor that he can reap any 
rewards that may come from the soaring 
costs of his research and development. A 
reduction in the speed and smoothness of 
the sy.stem’s operation cuts its ability to 
fulfil* this end, sometimes enabling those 
second or third in the race to slip under 
the net, and take part of the prize from 
the real inventor. In Britain roughly a 
year elapses from the time when a patent 
application reaches the Patent Office and 
when action is taken. This is neither good 
nor bad compared with current experience 
in other countries. 

The delay is caused largely by the need 
to file in many countries, so upping 
the cost of registration, the patentee 
having to pay a multiplicitly of agents 
foi documents that sometimes run into 
hundreds of pages. Even after the appli¬ 
cation has been successful, the owner must 
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constantly sift through all the patents in 
his field, possibly running into thousands, 
being filed in dozens of countries, in order 
to protect his invention from witting or 
unwitting marauders. 

The European conventions now being 
proposed should help these problems, l liey 
.should reduce the backlog of applications, 
cut their cost, and make it easier to stop 
infringements. It now remains for the Six 
to agree on the final details, and for the 
other Seven to decide whether to take 
part. The currently favoured model is a 
modified version of that u.sed in C-lennany, 
and also since 1964 in Holland. Ihis 
enables the applic.ant to withdraw his 
request if he decides not to exploit his 
invention, and therefore <’uts unnecessary 
checking still further. It is obvious that It 
would make still more sen.se to operate 
a scheme like this on a world-wide ba.sis, 
with the United States and Japan taking 
part, and negotiations along these lines 
have been dragging on, so far with a lot 
of talk and little agreement. Such a treaty 
would make FLuropean conventions largely 
redundant, but in the meantime one must 
be thankful for what progress .seems prac¬ 
ticable. 

Germany 

Dictated by 
elections 

Once again the German government's 
economic priorities arc being dictated by 
what the elector wants, not what 
Germany and the rest of the world needs. 
Only a few weeks ago, Dr Schiller, the 
economics minister, was arguing with 
Herr Strauss, the finance minister, over 
the need to boost domestic demand to 
couniteract the effects of the border tax 
measures introduced in November last 
year. Now he is busily trying to talk 
employers, unions and public authorities 
into agreeing to a dose of deflation. The 
government’s precise plans will be 
announced next week. They can draw 
on a number of fiscal measures, aimed at 
cutting public demand, which are listed 
in the 1967 law to promote stability and 
growth. For the time being the central 
bank will not take monetary measures, 
but will permit interest rates to edge up 
slightly. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

IndM Porcontao* 
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At the round table meeting with die 
public authorities in Bonn on March 3rd, 
Messrs Sidiiller and Strauss will have tried 
to get the Landers, the provincial govern¬ 
ments, to agree to cut back their borrow¬ 
ing, to repay debts owed to the central 
bank, and to freeze tax revenues (the 
Landers expect to receive DM2.8 billion 
more in taxes this year.) Bonn is also 
con.sidcring, it seems, higher down pay¬ 
ments for income and corporation tax 
liabilities. But it will not make use of 
its legal jx>wers to rai.se income and 
coriK>ration taxes by up to 10 per cent 
for fear of killing its chances of reducing 
the trade surplus. 

Dr Schiller still hopes that the border 
tax inea.sures will keeji f)rice rises down, 
but it is increasingly felt that export 
growth will not slow down as much as 
Bonn hopes. The German exporter still 
has a competitive edge, with prices rising 
fast aliroad, and he is determined to .stay 
in his ex|>ort business. However, producer 
prices lose by 1 jier cent in January, and 
in certain sectors like engineering, the 
increa.se was as much as 2-3 per cent. 

The brutal fact is that price stability 
and the desire to avo*id revaluation are 
quite incompatible oljjectives, and the 
irrelevant measures the German govern¬ 
ment are now planning will only 
encourage new s|>eculation against 
revaluation. Price rises well above 2 per 
cent per annum, the maximum the 
German public is prepared to swallow or 
Bonn ready to risk, are needed. Germany’s 
extM>ners still enjoy a 5 per cent price 
advantage over their competitors abroad 
and this gap will widen, if Germany docs 
not stay in step with the average inter¬ 
national rate of inflation of around 3 per 
cent a year. 

Dutch shipping 

Time for reform 

The Hague 

Far-reaching proposals for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Dutch shipping industry, com¬ 
bined with the inevitable plea foi 
government aid, have been put forward 
in a report drawn up for the industry by 
one of Holland’s most successful shipping 
managers, Mr Jan Oyevaar. In some 
respects, llie Dutch problem is similar to 
that of Britain. While world tonnage 
increajied by about 50 per cent between 
1960 and 1968, the combined tonnage 
of ships under the Dutch flag rose only 
.<;lightly from 4.9 million to 5.3 million. 
Holland’s share of world shipping fell from 
4.4 to 2.8 per cent ; Dutch ocean-going 
shipping made a lower percentage contri¬ 
bution to both the national income and 
national employment ; and the industry as 
a whole has operated at a loss in every 
year since i960, with the break-even year 
of 1966 the only exception. But it bolsters 
the balance of payments to the tunc of 
£115 million a year. 

Several companies still have big family 
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shareholdings, and the report mentions 
the over-cautious, traditional attitudes of 
the average management. One fairly 
recent development which has left the 
Dutch shipping industry far behind is the 
shift into bulk carriers, while over the ne.\t 
five or six years about £185 million will 
have to l:)e inve.sted in new ships for the 
regular freight lines if the industry is even 
to maintain its present position. At the 
same time, some 150 existing vessels will 
have to be scrapf)ed or sold. 

Is this a practical proposition ? Mr 
Oyevaar thinks it is, on certain conditions. 
There would have to be large-scale 
mergers, preferably even into one all- 
embracing Dutch shipping company. I'he 

Concorde 

Getting heavier and 

The enthusiasm that followed the Cion- 
corde supersonic airliner's first flight last 
Sunday has been unexpectedly restrained. 
The attitude of the British Government 
must have had .something to do with it ; 
in the weeks preceding the flight, the 
Minister of Technology published lists of 
lx>th the defects that caused the flight 
to be postponed for a year, and the quite 
.substantial structural modifications that 
the manufacturers have now proposed to 
their two governments—“ design changes,” 
said Mr Wedgwood Berm, “ aimed at 
improving the performance of the produc¬ 
tion aircraft." They affect the wings, 
the fuselage around the tail, the engines, 
fuel tanks and probably also the flight 
r<»rrtrols. 'T'hc Cloncorde that flew on 
Sunday is not, in short, quite the same 
as the Concorde that the two companies 
hope to sell to the airlines. 


government would have to supply credit 
guarantees so that the industry can attract 
much more loan capital than it has 
hitherto. And the government’s investment 
facilities would have to be considerably 
increa.sed to bring ilicni into line with 
tho.se in other countries. 

The report claims that, in an age of 
increasing flag di.scrinhnation and direct 
government aid to shipping, Holland is 
now about the only seafaring country 
where official policy is still based on the 
traditional principle of “ free and fair 
competition.” It is no consolation to the 
Dutch to remember that this principle 
was first formulated in the 17th century 
by a Dutch lawyer, Grotius. 


heavier 

The difficulty, on whk h the American 
su|>ersonic proposals have also foundered, 
lies in building a supersonic airliner with 
sufficient range to get across the North 
Atlantic. I'his is an awkward mute, longer 
than the majority of long-distance flights, 
and has had a distorting effect on the 
design of long-range airliners ever since 
the end of the war. As it happens also 
to be one of the most heavily travelled 
routes, designers ignore it at their peril. 
When the French did their first super¬ 
sonic designs in 1961, which were eventu¬ 
ally incorporated into Concorde, they 
were thinking of .something in the Cara- 
velle class with a range of less than 2,000 
miles: at that size it might have been a 
reasonably light aircraft. When Britain 
and France agreed later tfie next year 
to pool their supersonic effort, the original 
agreement still provided for two versions, 


a North Atlantic one to be built by 
Britain and a shorter range one by 
France. Then the .second aircraft was 
dropped and designers were faced with 
the task of getting sufficient fuel into 
Concorde for the non-stop North Atlantic 
journey while still leaving room for pas¬ 
sengers. Each increase in weight, and 
Concorde’s weight has increased probably 
by 50 per cent on the original figure, 
meant more fuel, which added still more 
weight, and the first major rethink was in 
1964 when wings, fuel tanks and engines 
were all modified while the aircraft 
itself was made a fair bit larger. And 
now the designers want to make more 
changes. 

The two ctirnpanies have said it will 
take them 15 months of test flying before 
they can say what Concorde’s range, 
payload, performance, etc, are likely to 
he. This looks like a plea to buy time ; 
they cannot seriously expect the two 
governments will wait this long before 
deciding whether or not to go on. 'Fhe 
Boeing company’s second attempt at 
supersonic designing, this time of a Con- 
corde-shaped aircraft on lines that both 
Boeing and the American Administration 
had earlier rejected, looks like being no 
more successful than the first : a pro¬ 
foundly pessimistic report on it is now 
being submitted to President Nixon. 
Stripped to its fundamentals, the i.ssue that 
Britain and France must decide is 
whether to believe the designers once 
again when they say they can improve 
Concorde’s payload and then, should 
they believe them, whether the gain is 
big enough to justify another round of 
cost increases on top of tho.se that have 
already taken place in 1964, 1965, 1966, 
196R and, presumably, again this year. 
No wise man would offer odds that they 
will. 
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North Sea gas: going Dutch? 


With the British sector of the North Sea 
gas field coming up trumps again the 
Arpet group has found a handy-sized well 
close to, but not part of, the I.eiuan Bank 
field—Cias Council planners are dusting 
off plans for piping into Britain other 
countries’ North Sea gas outside the 
British zone. The nub of the matter is 
that the British industry believes the 
British market may prove more attractive 
to some European countries sitting on 
natural gas finds than their own home 
markets seem likely to he. Ihc Norwegians 
have found gas, or rather the American 
Phillips company has found it for them, 
in a position equidistant between Scotland 


and Scandinavia. But between the gas and 
Norway lies a submarine deej), known as 
the Norwegian trench, across which it is 
technically impossible to lay a pipe, and 
which cuts off most of Norway's exploring 
area from the mainland. The North Sea 
is shallow, between 50 and 100 metres 
for practically all its depth between 
Britain and the continent, but a few mile.s 
off the Norwegian coast the seabed dives 
to the 200-1,000 metre zone, creating the 
so-called trench. Holland has the rather 
different pn)hlein that its first offshore 
gas finds have raised the cjuestion of 
whether the Netherlands can take the ri.sk 
of depressing the high price it gets for 


exporting its land-based gas from the 
(ironingen field to the Ruhr by swamping 
the market witli these new North Sea 
finds. Britain’s (Jas Council has no inten¬ 
tion of paying Holland anything like the 
/|(.l a therm price which the Dutch get 
now f(»r premium fuel .sold to the EECI 
(i!.h7d is the highest price it has paid yet 
for British North Sea gas). But three 
imdei-sea routes between Britain and 
Holland have been tentatively jirospected 
b\ the (ias C^>iincil, which is quite pre- 
fiared to sifihon off, at it.s price, any North 
Sea .surplus which the Dutch care not to, 
or dare not bring ashore in their own 
country. 

Holland has, so far, found two com¬ 
mercially viable wells out of ten drilled 
but with 13 conipunies, including Briti.sh 
Petroleum, now aw'aiting for pn).specting 
|)erniit.s in the Dutch sector of the North 
Sea continental shelf, it is certain that more 
gas will he femnd there -and soon. 
OHicially no contact has been made .since 
1983 between the Dutch state mines 
organisation which handles natural gas 
and the Gas Ckiuncil w'lien negotia¬ 
tions, centred t)u the import to Britain of 
(ironingen ga.s, were killed by the first 
British Nortli Sea finds. But both sides 
are now genteely cin ling round the very 
useful deal which could be struck between 
them, if the Dutch are prepared to accept 
one price for (iemiaiis and another much 
lowei one for Britons. It looks like being 
yet another busy suninier for the North 
Sea negotiators. 

Economic forecasts 

Guess what 

I’he National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research takes a more cheerful 
view of the British economy in its latest 
rev"iew than it did last November, before 
the mcasure.s. Estimates for the current 
deficit (excluding purchases of American 
aircraft) on the balance of payments in 
iqfih have come down frx>m £380 million 
to £310 million, and forecasts for this 
year have improved by around 
£110 million to a £200 million current 
surplus. The institute feels that random 
fluctuations in the long-term * capital 
account—^which made 1968 appear rather 
better than it warn —obscure the trend 
underlying the current account figures. 

the forecast for the 1969 “basic” 
balance—just in the black—is played 
down. 

I'he im|)ort deposit scheme is expected 
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to take £60 million off i9r)9’s import 
bill but there should be a rebound effect 
when it comes off which will work 
through by early 1970.) Another push in 
the right direction is provided by a 
brighter outlook for world trade this year 
—9 per cent growth. British exports arc 


expected to keep roughly in line with 
this, and there should be a useful boost 
to invisibles from the continuing tourist 
bonanza. Imports of goods and services 
are now expected to grow by less than 
2 per cent this year, but the institute 
admits that nobody yet knows whether 


or not Britain’s propensity to import is 
still going jLip, Consumers* expenditure is 
expected to grow by only ^ per cent 
during 1969, with quite a hefty fall in 
the first quarter and a gradual climb back 
later. The figures on shop spending for 
January make this first assumption look 
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No sooner had Mr Justice Roskill published 
his shortlist of four sites for a third London 
airport, than local groups began to 
organise the defence of their own par¬ 
ticular piece of rural peace and quiet— 
and look to the campaign that got 
Stan.stcd og that particular hook for lessons 
on how to go about it. They will have a 
much tougher job. A crucial factor in the 
Government’s change of mind over 
Staiisted was the misgivings in a large 
section of the civil service over the tactics 
used by a small and increasingly unpopular 
Whitehall caucus to force Stansted on an 
unwilling public opinion, especially with 
arguments that were carelessly presented 
and even more carelessly researched. Even 
from inside the civil service, the handling 
of the decision appeared arrogant, and 
liable to produce a backlash. I'his time 
round, the Board of Trade is taking care 
to see the mistake is not repeated. 

That is why the Roskill committee has 
been told to take its time, and to carry 
out a parallel inquiry into the urgency of 
having a third T.ondon airport at all. This 
could be decisive for the ultimate choice 
of site. The British Airports Authority 
fought so hard to keep Stansted—^and 
forfeited much public sympathy in the 
procc.ss—because its statisticians believed 
Heathrow would start getting congested as 
early as next year. The authority already 
owned Stansted, and its board reasoned 
that if there was this amount of trouble 
getting permi.ssion to develop an airport it 
already owned, the difficulties with a green 
field site would be infinitely worse. Any 
sign, it thought, of relenting toward 
Stan.sted might postpone the opening of 
a third airport by several further years. 

But suppose a third airport turns out to 
be not that urgent after all ? The size of 
aircraft is doubling next year, to 500 scats 
for long-range jei.s, 301) for short. Within 
a decade it is likely to double again, to 
somewhere between goo and 1,000 seats. 
The factor that controls an airport’s size 
is not so ^uch the number of passengers 
as the number of aircraft it can handle 
and how fast they can take off and land. 
One per runway per minute is reasonable 
now ; two a minute can be done in good 
weather. Blind landing aids, in routine 
use at Heathrow from next year, will make 
it much easier to pack planes in at this 
rate. Given the growth in aircraft size, 
there is a lot of stretch in both Heathrow 
and Gatwick. 

This has a bearing not only on the 
urgency of a third airport, but on how 
many airlines would be willing to use it. 
There are some thought-provoking illustra¬ 
tions in the United States about what can 
happen when a municipality decides to 
build an airport in a place the airlines do 
not like. Dulles airport, one of the most 


beautiful and most modem in the world, 
is only 15 miles from the city of Wash¬ 
ington. But National airport is only 4 
miles. Any aircraft that can shoehorn into 
sciualid, crowded National does so, and 
Dulles handles no more transport aircraft 
than Manchester : around 50,000 a year to 
National's 250,000 +•. National is congested, 
but so what ? Operators insist on flying 
there just the same. 

The four sites shortlisted by the 
Roskill committee all have the same draw¬ 
back as Dulles; they arc twice as far from 
the centre of London as Heathrow, and 
some of them considerably farther. It is 
no use saying that this can be overcome 
by fa.st road and rail links; Dulles has a 
new motorway used only by airport traffic. 
So unless congestion over Heathrow pro¬ 
duces an average hour’s delay on take-off 
and landing, Foulness, Wing, Nuthamp- 
stead or Thurleigh could find themselves 
as silent and empty as Dulles while the jets 
still queue over Heathrow. The question 
then arises whether it might not be better 
in the long run to plunge headlong into 
the expense and upheaval of giving Heath¬ 
row another runway by using compulsory 
purchase powers to shift its boundaries. 
7 ’he residential area around it can by no 
stretch be described as possessing any 
visible natural beauty. 

An alternative is to consider whether a 
third airport could serve some other city 
in addition to London. The map gives an 
indication of .the distance by road of the 
shortlisted sites from some Midland 
centres. It makes it otwious that Foulness 
is use 1 e.ss except as a gateway to London, 
but that it .-is just conceivable some Mid¬ 
landers might prefer to motor to any of 


the other three in preference to catching 
a flight from Heathrow. But it is not‘much 
of an an.swer, and the Roskill inquiry 
should try to discover whether the better 
.solution might not be to divert some 
traffic from the London area altogether by 
improving air transport to and from the 
Midlands and North. This is inhibited now 
not only by the lack of major international 
airports (Manche.stcr and Prestwick arc not 
really in the top league) but by the para¬ 
phernalia of air licences that make it 
necessary for a country to negotiate separ¬ 
ate landing rights for each destination 
before its airlines may fly there. Some 
foreign airlines have actually been ordered 
to end their services to northern airports. 

The British Airports Authority has 
tended to argue that visitors to Britain, 
whether on business or as tourists, want to 
to come to I.x)ndon before moving on. If 
that were so, all flights to Italy would land 
in Rome, all flights to Canada in Montreal, 
all flights to the United States in New 
York. The fact that airlines find it worth 
while to provide direct services to Milan, 
Toronto, Chicago and even Seattle suggests 
there is a flaw in the authority’s reasoning. 
The selection of a third London airport site 
is not simply a matter of air traffic control 
and town and country planning ; it is tied 
up with aviation policy and regional devel¬ 
opment and mu.st be considered as part of 
them. But if the answer comes out that 
after all that London still needs a third 
airport ? Then it could be Nuthampstead, 
at one time seriously proposed as a 
neighbourly, alternative to Stansted (but 
never publicly, apparently for fear of the 
puns on its name) with Foulness—for 
planning reasons—as a strong runner-up. 
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This month’s statem^its 
and sales analyses-in as 

little as 
40 minutes 



IBM DataCentre Sauces 
offer a management contrcri package 
for sales accounting 


The power and experience of IBM Data Ontre Services could give you 

control of your complete sales accounting process - now! -« d •/ ^ 

Making decisions with out-of-date sales information is like tr\ing to Applications Man- 

catch a train with last year’s time-table. It is now possible to get the IBM United Kingdom Limite^i^ j8(j 

figures you need fast - using the power of an IBM computer^ plus the Chiswick High Road, London W4, 

help and advice of experienced computer professionals. You need not ^ ' l ■ r 

have a computer - you hire the service you need from your nearest IBM ^'d like further information about the IBM 

Data Centre. package for Sales Accounting. 

IBM has used a wealth of experience in providing a system to produce 
efficient, comprehensive statements and concise yet meaningful sales 

reports, quickly. As a result of this experience, there is the unique IBM Name . 

sales accounting package - computer programs worked out ready to help 

solve your particular business problem. Company . 

Your company could benefit by freeing staff from time-consuming 

routine work. You could decrease overdue debts and correa critical Position . 

credit situations. And most important, top management is getting the 

facts up-to-date. IBM Data Centre Services can help your company to Address . 

be more efficient and competitive. And because the programs are ready- 
written, the cost is kept down. 'Fhat’s all part of the package deal. 

Find out how much support and help IBM can offer your company. 

Post the coupon today for more information. 

IBM DJVTA CENTRE SERVICES , IBM 

managammitcoiilralpacluigBi I 
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Imperial Metal Industries Limited 

1968-a year of growth 

Mr. P. T. Menzies reports on record results 



Consolidation of Yorkshire Imperial Metals with IMI has strengthened the Group and will enable 
expansion and diversification plans to be integrated. 

Buoyant demand for the Group's products has resulted in more intensive use of production 
facilities, on which substantial capital has been expended in recent years. 

Group iniwme in 1968 of £13.4 million, before profits on metal stocks, interest on fixed loans and 
taxation, was substantially higher than it would have been on a comparable basis in 1967. This was 
due to improved profits in virtually all sectors of the Group. 

Group salos to external customers of £162.3 million included sales overseas of £33.7 million 
(direct exports £26.3 million). 

Capital axpanditura was £4.8 million in 1968. Several important projects have been approved and 
capital expenditure in 1969 is expected to exceed £6 million. 

Proapacts are that results in 1969 will at least equal those in 1968—provided increases in costs 
can be offset by greater volume and increased productivity. 


Summary of 1968 Group results 

Sales to external customers . . 

Group income before interest on fixed loans and taxation 

Group income before taxation 

Group income after taxation 

Group income after taxation applicable to IMI . 

Dividends (gross) 

Retained in the business . 

Total funds invested. .. . . 


£ 

162.270,000 

14.279,000 

12,249,000 

7,145,000 

6,616,000 

3,292.000 

3,324,000 

110.677,000 


Dividend: Fine! dividend recommended 6%, meking a total of 
10% for 1968. compared with 9%, in 1967. 


METAIto|MDU8TRIES UMITED • BIRMINGHAM 



Producers of refined copper: copper and aluminium alloy ingots 
and billets: copper, brass and other copper alloys m wrought forms: 
titanium and aucomum. 

Manufacturers of finished products and components for the 
building, engineering and other industries. 
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hopeful. Disposable money incomes, up 
6^ per cent last year, will obviously grow 
more slowly in 1969—no more than 
4^ per cent, the institute says, but the 
post-devaluation rise in prices, around 
5^ per cent last year, should slow down 
by about the same margin. 

Longer term—to 1972—the institute 
broadly endorses last week’s Government 
green paper, with one or two minor 
criticisms and one major grumble over 
the DEA’s balance of payments forecast. 
The institute argues that at the central 
growth rate of 3J per cent a year, the 
target of a £500 million balance of pay¬ 
ments surplus for 1972 assumes a steady 
imprcwcment in the terms of trade, an 
assumption which is not supported by the 
1968 record. But this is a field where 
forecasts must necessarily be highly 
speculative : a mere i per cent shift in 
import or export prices makes a difference 
of £80 million to the current balance. In 
the midst of all this guesswork, the 
institute doesn’t breathe a word about 
the budget on April 15th which could 
upset it all. 

Inland Revenue 


Pity the inspector 


Three weeks ago, the Chief Inspector of 
Taxes was closely questioned by the House 
of Commons Select Committee on 
Estimates. The evidence he discreetly gave, 
published this week, gives much of the 
picture that Mr Callaghan and Mr 
Jenkins have refused in reply to questions 
regularly asked in Parliament about the 
impact of Mr Callaghan’s tax changes on 
the inspectorate. 

'rhe inspectorate is that branch of 
the Inland Revenue that comes under the 
chief insjjector, Sir Leonard Barford. It 
is by far the biggest branch, including as 
it does the inspectors of taxes all over the 
country, and excluding only surtax, estate 
duty and stamp duty work, and the central 
administrators coming under the Inland 
Revenue Board itself. On the inspectorate 
has fallen almo.st the entire burden of 
implementing the 1965 tax changes. 

The capital gains tax was bound to 
mean a net increase in the burden of work. 
But k emerges 'that the corporation tax 
may do so too, as the complexity and 
arbitrariness of the “ close company ” 
rules might well outweigh the saving from 
combining the old profits tax and company 
income tax, even in the long run. 

But transitionally (five to seven years 
from 1965, accoraing to Sir Leonard), 
things will be infinitely worse. Sophisti¬ 
cated transitional provisions were written 
into 'the 1965 act to ease tlie changeover 
(dividend forestalling, overspill relief, one- 
and three-year surpluses), and the change¬ 
over inevitably meant “ a vast expenditure 
of capital t*me,” while the man in the 
field learnt “ new ways, new problems, an 
entirely new legal code.” The capital gains 
tax similarly caused a huge volume of 
capital work, though at all levels of the 


inspectorate, instead of just, as with the 
cx>rpordtion 'tax, at the level of the fully 
trained inspector. But the revenue is 
staffed only for known work. The mass of 
extra work therefore led to 
a very heavy dilution of the quality of 
labour at the significant working grades ... 
in 1967, onC'third of our tax officers—they 
are the people who examine returns when 
they come in—^wcrc under training. And, 
I’m afraid that wc have utilised very nearly 
the maximum overtime that we can get, 
13 million hours a year. 

Part of the extra strain arises from the 
nature of the tax system—or, as Sir 
Leonard might have said but did not— 
from the practice of using the Paye 
system for a growing range of purposes. 
Paye codes must be prepared by the start 
of the tax year. Work starts in the autumn. 
Family allowances were changed at end- 
1967, pensions were changed later; then in 
the 1968 budget family allowances were 
altered again. As a result, the cases 
affected had 'to be coded twice, three or 
possibly four times, even before the current 
tax year had begun. Sir Leonard confirms 
that there are therefore delays before 
people get rebates due to them, “maybe 
of weeks, mayfie of days.” 5 k>me personal 
income tax returns sent in last May for 
1967-68 have not been dealt with. These 
arrears look more like months. And will 
soon be years. It is fairly obvious why both 
chancellors were so clam-lipped. 


Cunard 


Their penalty 

Sir Arnold Lindley diplomatically 
avoided blaming people in his report last 
week to the Minister of Technology, Mr 
Anth<my Wedgwood Benn, about the QE2 ^ 
turbines. He confined hirn.self to a tech¬ 
nical explanation of the complaint : 

“ resonant vibration in tangential (clamp 
pin) mode,” henceforth known as the tun¬ 
ing fork syndrome. 

That left several loose ends to be 
cleared up in this and coming weeks. 
One is who will pay for the delay. Revenue 
lost is likely to amount to £2.5 million, 


more than three quarters of which would 
probably have been invisible exports. Sir 
Basil Smallpeice, chairman of Cunard, is 
mum about how Cunard’s profits will 
suffer from the disa.ster, though he is fore¬ 
casting that the group’s earnings as a 
whole will not fall this year. 

What seems extraordinary is that there 
was no penalty clause in the contract. Sir 
Basil, who inherited the QE2 along with 
much else when he joined Cunard, has 
said he would never sign a contract with¬ 
out a penalty clause. P&O, which has 
a more or less standard form of contract, 
has y^enalty clauses as a matter of course, 
except where the job is too specialised. 
This be-prepared policy dates from when 
the shipowners’ honeymoon with the ship¬ 
builders ended in the fifties. Most yards 
throughout the world accept the principle 
of such clauses, which have Income part 
of the scene, like fixed prices (shipbuilders 
used to extort extra remuneration for price 
escalation). 

Also extraordinary is the fact that so 
little seems to be known about what pro¬ 
portion of ships in 'British yards are 
completed on time and thus how far QE2 
is out of line. Some yards, like Swan, 
Hunter, have a fine record, hut the Ship¬ 
building Conference, which did a study 
of completions in the last quarter of 1968, 
can only say “ the vast majority were 
completed on time or early.” Whatever 
“ vast ” means, it is certainly less than 
73 per cent. I’he only argument against 
penalty clauses would be if there was a 
danger that the unions followed the 
example of a militant minority among 
building workers, and used the clause to 
hold employers to ransom. But with the 
trend towaHs only one employer on each 
river there does not seem to be much fear 
of that. Meanwhile Cunard is in a weak 
negotiating position, so far as the delays 
on the QE2 are concerned. When work 
began on finding what had gone wrong 
with the turl)ines, Sir Basil, in best British 
tradition, had agreed with Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders that the first priority was to 
clear the mess and they would decide who 
paid the bill afterwards. John Brown has 
just announced it has won £6 million 
worth of export orders for gas turbines. 



Returning QEZe turbinee: eeeond time lucky ? 
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Consumr spending 

Back to square one 

In spite of the November measures, 
consumer spending is still riding high ancl 
shows no sign of declining before the 
budget. The Board of Trade's latest 
figures show the volume of retail sales in 
the three months November to January 
was 1J per cent higher than it was in the 
previous three month |>eiiod and by 
January it was right back to the level 
of the s[jending spree of January 1968. 

But at least new credit advanced by 
finance houses in January was 17 per (ent 
down.on the same month last year; car 
registrations weie ;ji jjer rent lower. And 
the squeeze on the “ big ticket ” conhUiner 
items is likely to continue : furniture and 
television manufactureis, for example, 
both prophesy a 20 per cent drop during 
19%. 

Most of the money has merely been 
transfer red to the food and chuliing shops, 
altliougli chemists, hooksellcrs, and 
stationers have also heen having a small 
boom, rood shops get the lion’s share with 
sales 9 per cent higher in value than 
in January 1968 which, even with the 
increa.se in prices, adds up to a jump of 
4 per cent in the volume of trade. This 
doesn’t mean that people have heen 
gorging themselves silly ; the increase is 
mainly due to the enormous rise in the 
cigarette and alroliol trade of the super- 
mar’kets. And the increasing business in 
non-food goods t>f lire supermarkets, which 
are still counted as hiod outlets (shops 
are cla.ssificd by the Board of Trade 
according to their main trade) is also 
likely to have played a part. 

IPC 


Goodbyes 


"I'he International Publishing Clorporalron 
is having troubles—and away from i'leel 
Street for a change. I’hc spate of resig¬ 
nations is explained, according to Mr 
Hugh Cudlipp, by the “critical examina¬ 
tion of the organisation ” that the board 


is carrying out (helped by Me Kinseys), 
which means that “the necessary changes 
arc‘ lx)iind to be unattractive to executives 
dedicated to departmental ol>jectives." 

I'lie recent resignation of the chief 
executive of the New Enterprises Division, 
Mr Alistair McIntosh, arose because of 
the dilatoriness of the rtrain board in 
reaching a decision over a new computer. 
“ While I intend,” says Mr Cudlipp, “ that 
the corporation should stay in the fore¬ 
front of technical development and 
scientific change, the large sums involved 
demand that all new expenditure must 
be subject to scrutiny l^efore being under¬ 
taken.” 'I'he history of International Data 
Highways, the New Enterprise company 
that needs the computer, reveals manage¬ 
ment troubles from the start. 

11 )H was formed when IPG bought, 
in 1967, the four computer companies that 
made up Intinco, an enterprise that 
olTered computing and market analysis 
to stockbrokers. I'he agreement was that 
the two founders of Intinco would be on 
the lx>ard together with two IPC .senior 
executives, as chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive, and three main board directors. I'his 
did not come about. IDH was put under 
the umbrella of the New Enterprises 
Division without direct access to the main 
board. New Enterprises looks at all sorts 
of diversification proje<'ts in the field of, 
to coin a phrase, information communica¬ 
tion, from feature films to industrial train¬ 
ing. IDH itself had definite ideas of what 
it wanted to do. As the designers of one 
of the first real-time computer application 
.systems in the countiy, it wanted to 
capitalise on its experience. I’he essence 
of real time is that the user chats up the 
computer instantaneously and gets the 
latest information, rather than waiting for 
his query to be processed among a batch 
ol others. Stockbrokers have now been 
using the Scan service started by Intinco, 
and continued by IDH, for two and 
a half years, and IDH wants to apply the 
same techniques in other areas. A few 
weeks ago, IDH announced that a ticket 
booking system covering all entertain- 
menls will be ready early next year. 

Over a year ago, IDH realised that its 
two existing Univac a>rnputers did not 
have enougli capacity to handle the pro¬ 
jects it had in mind, and asked the main 


board for a £2.8 million Univac as a 
logical extetision of its plans. In the 
summer it asked again. In October, when 
Mr McIntosh became chief executive of 
New Enterprises, he prepared another 
rep>ort, which seems to have taken four 
months in gestation as it was not sub¬ 
mitted until January of this year. Mr 
McIntosh asked for a decision by Febru¬ 
ary aBth. As he used to work closely with 
IPC’s managing director, Mr Frank 
Rogers, and was tipped as his ultimate 
successor, he must have feh this would 
move the dinosaur, but it did not ; his 
deadline passed, and he resigned. 'Fhe 
chief executive of IDH, Mr Charles Burt, 
is not particularly disturbed at being left 
computerless, but, as he admits, he is a 
publisher, not a computer man. 

Management consultants 

Coming in droves 


Up till now America’s McKinsey and 
Company has held most of the limelight 
in the British management consultant 
business, with such glamour assignments 
as the Bank of England and the BBC, not 
to mention tlie International Publishing 
Corporation. Other American firms like 
Boo/., Alien, and Hamilton or Arthur D. 
Little, have British branches but these 
have made less of an impact. But now 
A. T. Kearney, one of McKinsey’s most 
serious rivals in the United States, is 
opening a London office. It has taken 
over Norcross and Partners, a British 
management consultant practice, as a 
launching pad and plans to have a staff 
of between 50 and 100 consultants—much 
the same size as McKinsey, which 
employs about 80 consultants in Britain. 

Kearney has timed its arrival carefully. 
While the demand for management con¬ 
sultants in Britain lias been expanding for 
30 years, its real take-off has only been 
in the last two. The use of consultants 
here is rapidly approaching the American 
scale. And the American speciality of 
“ top management ” studies, which 
involves a complete (and expensive) over¬ 
haul of an organisation, is growing even 
faster. Although McKinsey’s name has 
become a by-word in this type of work. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

RESERVES 

Ross by £8 million in Fsbruary aftsr losn 
rspaymsnts of £99 million. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Continued buoyant in January, largely due 
to increased sales of food and clothes. 
CONSUMER CREDIT 

Lower again. Total debt at the end of 
January was £1,035 million. New car 
sates were 36 per cent lower and furniture 
shop sales 19 per cent down on 1968. 
EMPLOYMENT 

Down again slightly in January. Employ¬ 
ment in the manufacturing industries 
decreased by 57,000 from December, 
while numbers in construction felt by 
28,000 and in coalmining by 3,000. 
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a contpibuflon to ppogress 

From the first manned free balloon 
flight in 1783 to the controlled 
power and performance of a Con¬ 
corde, the accumulated skills and 
experience of innumerable engineers 
and technicians have achieved near- 
miraculous progress in the field of 
aviation. 

New horizons mean new demands 
for higher - performance alloys; 
above all for the many materials in 
which nickel contributes to strength, 
long life, resistance to heat and cor¬ 
rosion. Nickel-containing alloys re¬ 
sulting from International Nickel's 
world-wide research and develop¬ 
ment programme have already made 
a lasting contribution to modern 
technology, and especially to the 
aeronautical industry. Nickel-and 
International Nickel-will continue 
to keep pace with progress. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 
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home-grown British consultants still 
account for the majority of the top 
management assignments in this country. 

Kearney and McKinsey operate in 
much the same way ; both were founded 
by the late James McKinsey. But their 
approach differs considerably from the 
British pattern ; they normally assign a 
team of consultants to a job, whereas 
British consultants put only a couple of 
people on each assignment and then aim 
to work more closely with people inside 
the organisation they are studying. There 
are also differences in the way consultants 
are trained and these differences have 
created something of a rift between 
American and British firms of consultants. 
But as Mr Harold Norcross, the ex-chair- 
man of Norcross and Partners and vice- 
chairman of the Management Consultants 
Association, is to become a director of 
Kearney, there is now chance of some 
reconciliation. 


Speed limits 

Safety first 

The Government's new policy on speed 
limits appears designed to please no one 
and everyone, which is the best Mr 
Richard Marsh, Minister of Transport, 
can hope for. Speed limits are necessarily 
caught between two irreconcilable objec¬ 
tives : people want to travel quicker, but 
they also want road accidents kept down. 
The evidence is irrefutable that these two 
aims conflict, the only way to abolish 
accidents being to abolish transport, and 
all a minister can do is reach a com¬ 
promise that broadly reflects the consensus 
among the electorate. 

Mr Marsh seems to have given first 
priority to safety. Admittedly, there are 
concessions to the speedniongers: the 
prospect of 5 niph faster on motorways in 


*973 ‘**f driving behaviour improves”; 
some urbaq limits raised from 30 to 40 
mph ; and slight upward adjustments for 
the drivers of caravans and light goods 
vehicles. But equally there will be more 
50 mph limits on rural main roads and 
the Government has rejected many of the 
demands for an easing of the restrictions. 
Besides, it would appear that safety is 
already given much higher priority in 
Briuin than on the continent, Britain's 
accident record being among the best in 
Europe, and its proportion of vehicles be¬ 
ing much the highest. 

On the face of it, this conservatism 
probably reflects the mood of the country, 
where families afraid of getting killed out¬ 
number sports car enthusiasts sure of their 
brakes. A 10 mph increase in the speed 
limit makes very little difference to 
journey time (ii minutes on a loo-mile 
journey travelled at either a steady 70 
or a steady 80 mph). 
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A market for good nerves 


All through February the market plum¬ 
meted down. The Financial Times ordi¬ 
nary share index, which stood at nearly 
520 at the beginning of the month had 
dropped well below 470 by the end of it. 
And this despite results from the blue chip 
companies which at any other time would 
have been considered encouraging. It took 
the news of BP’s go-head in the United 
States to put some flesh on a recovery, 
on Wednesday the index gained some 6 
points to 474. The most significant aspect 
of this recovery was that the institutions 
which had been markedly absent from the 
market were beginning to trickle back. 
Companies like Smith & Nephew which 
had produced good results were in demand 
as were the old favourites like £. Scragg 
and the inevitable blue chips. Stores, too, 
which had been hit by fears of furdier 
squeeze, climbed back into favour, partly 
brause of the statistics showing unabated 
consumer demand, partly ^ause of 
growing confidence that direct action 
against consumption is less likely if in¬ 
creasing reliance is being put on monetary 
policies. On balance the market looks as 
if it might be recovering from the shock, 
however ejected it was, of 8%. 

Nervousness about France and the 
motor strikes at home may, however, pro¬ 
long uncertainties, and particularly' in 
the gilt-edged market, though brokers are 
saying that the announced intention to 


keep public expenditure down to a 1% 
real increase is encouraging. The inter¬ 
national scene, however, does dominate 
present fears, and although general ex¬ 
pectations of good trade figures next week 
are widely held, there is still considerable 
holding off from the market. Before last 
week, people were saying that a good 
increase in Bank rate which looked once 
and for all would steady the market. But 
even 8% has failed to bring the bulls in. 
There are fears that the rate could just 
as easily go to 9%, and one investment 


manager has forecast that it could go to 
10% before it reached nine. Short-dated 
stocks have been unsettled by the Bank 
rate change and are influenced by pressure 
on America’s prime rate. 

"Fhere is one technical, if minor, bull 
point. The Chancellor has said that the 
Government will be a net repayer of 
debt, and his words are being widely 
interpreted as meaning that the three 
stocks coming up for redemption this 
year, Funding 3% in April, Electric 
4 i% and Exchequer 6J%, could be paid 
off in cash without any new issue of 
bonds. The first almost certainly, the 
second probably, will be so redeemed, 
and Exchequer 6J% could be partially 
paid off. But even if the £600 mn in¬ 
volved were to be taken out of the mar¬ 
ket, it would merely be a return to the 
position it was in before the issue of the 
steel nationalisation bonds, and would 
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in one sense just be correcting an over¬ 
supply condition. However, if by the late 
summer the basic economic indicators 
are working favourably, it could be an 
important factor in driving prices up. 
Another problematic factor is the extent 
to which the Government broker will 
allow wider fluctuation than the market 
has known in the past. 

Turnover, meanwhile, is very small, 
and there is a discernible lack of urgency 
about agoing long despite the give-away 
yields/Institutions which have sold their 
stocks, are thought to be very liquid and 
at least one broker is claiming that the 
time for drastically revising positions may 
be due soon. The shorts too are showing 
yields which seem more than adequate 
for an 8% Bank rate but the overall pros¬ 
pect is definitely one for strong nerves. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 

Rewards of 
investment 

The big boost that carried Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ profits before tax 
from £101 mn to £153 mn in 1968 
came mainly from the fibres and dyes 
division, but with valuable help from 
Imperial Metal Industries, the 65%- 
owned non-ferrous metals subsidiary, and 
chemicals and plastics. Like its German 
counterparts, ICI protects its information 
to some extent by grouping together 
materials not entirely similar, but clearly 
the figures for fibres and dyes will be 
mainly derived from fibres—in ICI’s case 
that means “Terylene” polyester and 
“ Bri-nylon ” polyamide—^which had 
recovered after the depressing price 
erosion in 1966 and 1967 when over¬ 
production was rife. Nevertheless, Id’s 
24% increase in sales to £215 mn and 
79% rise in trading profits to £43 mn in 
this division are gc^. 

Imperial Metal Industries experienced 
some increase in the volume of sales, but 
the more than doubling of sales turnover 
must be largely due to higher metal 
prices, which also gave the subsidiary a 
stock profit, against a loss on stocks in 
1967. This and the inclusion of newly 
acquired companies reduce the signifi¬ 
cance of the trebling of IMFs profits to 
£15 mn, but the state of the plastics 
market promises a continuation of the 
trend in that division. And the giant 
450,000-tons-a-year ethylene plant will 
soon be coming on stream. A shortage of 
ethylene has been holding up production 
of some plastics. 

Plastics and fibres together hold the 
key to growth for ICI, but particularly 
polyester, of which ICI sales rose 1 ^ 30% 
last year, against 18% .for polyamide and 
19% for plastics. Its use in suitings has a 
long way to go yet, both in higher pro¬ 
portions incorporate with worsted and 
in use in more cloths. The company 
recently announced a £14 mn investment 
to extend polyester capacity in Northern 
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Ireland, mainly for Crimplene ” pro¬ 
duction. This could partly take the place 
of acrylic fibres, the woolly type which 
are absent from the ICI range. One 
cloud on the horizon is the entry of 
Courtaulds into the polyester field, but 
massive overproduction does not seem 
likely tb return to the industry. iCI’s own 
capital expenditure on all divisions in 
1968 rose from £114 mn to £125 mn, 
and the rise to be expected this year will 
not take it near the 1966 record of 
£197 mn. At the year-end, £151 mn of 
sanctioned outlay remained to be spent. 

A study by the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes hangs over the dye¬ 
stuffs and pigments business but one 
development could hold great significance 
for the division. A range of easily dis- 
persable pigments, made by a new 
principle which ICI has patented in the 
major industrial countries, has been 
launched. These can be incorporated in 
paints and printing inks by mixing instead 
of grinding. If no snags arise, this is a 
real breakthrough. Mixing is normally 
adequate only for dyes, which are soluble, 
but lack the opacity and lightfastness of 
pigments. The latter have hitherto had 
to be dispersed by milling, a time- and 
power-consuming process, using heavy, 
expensive plant. 

If ICI were a £i mn company in the 
colour business, this would be a buy-buy- 
buy signal. But in any case, with the 
company expecting to continue increasing 
profitability by 10% a year—roughly the 
average in recent years—the shares look 
worth picking up. Given the group’s wide 
spread of customer industries, they have 
naturally come back with the market and 
are now on a p/e ratio of 16^ at 63s. 

Albright and Wilson 

Still optimistic 

Albright and Wilson is still waiting for 
the rewards of its heavy investment pro¬ 
gramme which was begun in 1967. The 
“modest improvement” for 1968, fore¬ 
cast at the half year, has in fact been 
achieved, with profits before tax at 
£5.2 mn compared with a 53-week period 
last year which returned £5 mn. Canada 
is still making losses, though the over¬ 
capacity of the American fertiliser market 
has been reduced. But clearly the com¬ 
pany is optimistic, and is forecasting, as 
it has been doing for some time, an 
“appreciable improvement” in 1969. 
Sales are 5% up to £112 mn. 

Last year was in fact a year of peak 
capital expenditure, over halt the £19 mn 
spent reflecting the major part of the 
cost of the Canadian $40 mn Newfound¬ 
land plant. Hie first furnace came on 
stream last January and the second is now 
being commissioned. But high interest 
charges will mean that the improvement 
forecast for trading profits will not be 
proportionately a^^ilable for shareholders. 

earlier criticisms of the high cost of 
financing the Canadian phosphorus project 
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which were countered at the time by the 
company’s confidence in cheap electric 
power, may once again influence share¬ 
holders unfavourably, especially since they 
are being asked to wait until 1970 before 
any appreciable return to them ,is avail¬ 
able. Nevertheless, the immediate market 
reaction to the preliminary figures was to 
mark up the shares by is fid to 17s 2d. 
This may have been due to the general 
bulllshne.ss following the BP news, or to 
a hope that Albright and Wilson, like 
ICI, could take off on completion of its 
investment programme. But the p/e of 
20 looks high. 

Smith and Nephew 

Enter the 
professionals 

Since its centenary in i95fi. Smith and 
Nephew has never shown a reduction in 
its before-tax profits. Its huge range of 
products, from medical dressings (Elasto- 
plast) and anti-tuberculosis drugs to 
toiletries (Nivea) and plastics, could have 
made it vulnerable to the cost problems 
of companies whose facilities are spread 
too widely. Rut profits, and especially 
improving margins, belie that story. For 
the year ended December 31, igfifl, profits 
before tax were 48% up, beating the ambi¬ 
tious forecasts made in the successful 
struggle against Unilever’s bid last May. 
Sales, however, were only 16% better, 
underlining the improvement in margins 
from 11% to 14% last year. 

Some of the improvement, which started 
to show up in the last quarter of I9fi7, 
can be attributed to devaluation, and the 
company states that the benefit from 
favourable exchange rates amounted to 
£206,000. But this is on an overseas 
profit level which has increased from 
£900,000 to £1.5 mn. The new factories 
in South Africa, Canada and Australia 
are now running at full capacity, and the 
overseas subsidiaries contribute over a 
quarter of the company’s total pre-tax 
profits. For investors nervous of the 
British economy, Smith and Nephew looks 
a useful hedge. 
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Loading at Dampier 


On the other hand, cycliical economic 
pressures do not really affect its products 
strongly. Medical accessories and toilet 
preparations will be in demand whatever 
the Chancellor does, and the company is 
sufficiently vertically inte^ated not to 
have to worry about difficulties with 
suppliers. Tissues, dressings, and special¬ 
ised plastic films form the bulk of the non- 
toiletries side, and demand for these items 
is expected to be maintained “satisfac¬ 
torily ” this year. One development which 
could be significant in future years is its 
non-woven plastic net fabric which the 
company hopes to develop as a plastic 
yam, and which is currently licensed to 
Staffex in the common market and 
Hercules Corporation in the United States. 

Since the Unilever bid the shares have 
fluctuated, interestingly, like a magniffed 
version of the Financial Times all-shares 
index. In the past, turnover in the shares 
had been very small, probably between 
8% and 10% of the company’s 60 mn 
shares. Since the bid, it is possible that 
the professionals have got into the share, 
and that fluctuations will continue to be 
more marked. At 23s the share is on 
a p/e of 21, which does not make it 
cheap. And the 1969 results will have 
neither the benefit of a devaluation bonus, 
nor the market tempting percentage 
increases of last year. But present indica¬ 
tions suggest a 1969 profit level of amund 
£6.5 mn which would put the shares on 
a projected p/e of 18. Still not cheap, 
but there is scope for bidding up. On the 
other hand, if results displease the market, 
the fall would be greater than average. 

Smith and Nephew’s minority holdings 
in British Tissue and Jeyes Group have 
been remarkably profitable, the former 
especially contributing £339,000 compared 
with £195,000 in 1967. Jeyes’s £70,000 
contribution results from its own signifi¬ 
cantly improved position. Again takeover 
pressures (from Newton Chamber.s) pushed 
it into wringing maximum profit out of its 
operations, and the achieved £664,(100 
(including Brobat-Middleton, acquired in 
October last) is some 48% higher than 
in 1967. 

Hamersley Holdings 

Agglomerating 

For the Australian iron ore producer 
Hamersley Holdings, the outlook is as 
exciting as for any mining concern. But 
the shares are definitely for the far-sighted. 
In 1968 profits before tax were up from 
$Ai 2\4 mn to $A26.2 mn, in line with 
the trend at the half-way stage. But this 
is only the beginning. Capacity to mine 
and ship iron ore and pellets (processed 
ore) rose during the year from 7^ mn 
tons a year to I2 mn, and sliould reach 
17^ mn by September this year. Produc¬ 
tion of 30 mn tons a year from the existing 
mining ore is likely by 1973. And plans 
are prepared for a new complex at Para- 
faurdoo, 35 miles from the original one, 


and for new port facilitie.s that will be 
able to berth 150,000-ton carriers. With 
ve.s.sels expected in Dampier for the com¬ 
pany’s ore at a rate of one every 36 hours 
by the middle of this year, this is clearly 
crucial. 

What may mean quite as much for 
Hamersley as the increasing size of its 
operations is success in experiments in 
metallising. This process converts ore into 
what is known as “ metallised agglomer¬ 
ates,” containing over 90% of iron. 
Hamersley is to make the.se agglomerates 
from its own ore for shipment to Japan. 
This cuts transport costs and eliminates 
preliminary steel-making processes. It 
spells more profit from each ton of ore 
mined. 

Development costs will gobble all avail¬ 
able funds in the immediate future and 
call for more. Hence the need for patience 
on the part of investors. Distributions are 
.scheduled to start in 1970, and the shares 
are on a prospective yield of just over 
1% at $Ai 4, but the company is restricted 
in the dividends to come from the main 
operating subsidiary until certain large 
loans from North American banks have 
been “ substantially ” paid off. These loans 
amount to $Ai30 mn, considerably more 
than the capital and reserves at balance 
sheet values, and are to be .repaid in 
annual instalments over seven years. The 
figure includes a three-year Eurodollar 
loan recently negotiated worth $A27 mn. 
In spite of increasing cash ;flow and greater 
use of overdraft facilities, more loans are 
evidently going to be needed to finance 
expansion. In 1968 alone $A54 mn was 
spent. 

The shares have fallen a little since the 
interim report, and stand at 36 times last 
year’s earnings. But production of 30 mn 
tons a year should mean earnings of $Ai 
per share, or a p/e ratio of 14 at this 
price. As few buy for income in this 
market, the p/e seems^ low enough to 
allow for the wait even if it is not exactly 
bargain baseitient, and takes no account of 
the Paraburdoo venture. 


Only a tenth of the capital is in the 
hands of the public, 54% being held by 
Conzinc Riotinto of Australia (in turn 
85% owned by Rio Tinto-Zinc) and the 
remaining 36% by the American Kaiser 
Steel. A good way into Hamersley is to 
go in through RTZ, though the cheapest 
way, apart from the dollar premium, is 
through Kaiser Steel. 

Bowater 

Britain holds the 
fort 


On sales up by 6%, Bowater raised its pro¬ 
fits before tax by just under 5% in 1968 
to £17.3 mn. Allowing for a bit of con¬ 
servatism in the mid-year report, which 
anticipated approximately a repetition of 
the 1967 performance, this is not wildly 
exciting, but is fully satisfactory. The 
British end of the business provided 46% 
of the group profits, against 30% in 1967, 
while the contribution from the United 
States slipped from 42% to 27%, and 
Canada’s from 17% to 14%, largely 
through a strike on the Detroit news¬ 
papers. 

But the main sweetener for the stock 
market was the reinstatement of 3d of the 
6d cut in dividends that upset it in the 
1967 results. The shares had fallen is 6d 
ahead of the results but recovered to finish 
barely changed over the day. 

The present year has begun well on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The huge new South 
Carolina mill, where Bowater is in partner¬ 
ship with the American Newhouse Pub¬ 
lishing group, is expected to turn out 
150,000 tons of paper this year and make 
£ I mn profit. By next year it should be up 
to ks rated capacity of 180,000 tons. 

At 58s 8^d, the shares are priced at 17 
times earnings, which is taking a rather 
cynical view of the chances of all things 
coming right at once. 

Continued on page 6^ 
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They’re rebelling against the fact that they don’t have 
a stake in the success and prosperity of society. And be¬ 
cause they feel they have no chance to earn it. 

People don’t want to destroy prosperity. They want to 
be part of it. 

The problem is finding a way to give every man the 
opportunity to gain material well-being and achieve a 
greater sense of personal dignity without taking anything 
away from the people who already have it. 

We believe this can be done through business. Private 
enterprise. 

Successful businesses breed a healthy economy, in any 


nation. A healthy economy means more jobs and better 
pay for more people. With more buying power, people 
can afford the prc^ucts that will give them a better stan¬ 
dard of living. 

A better living standard will give people a sense of 
accomplishment, and pride, and dgnity. 

And with it, a desire for social order that could be far 
stronger than the desire for violent disorder. 

To accomplish that,'for business to be healthy and ex¬ 
panding, it needs a constant flow of fresh capital. 

At lOS, our job is to convince people all over the world 
fo invest in businesses all over the world—for a profit. 




And we don’t mean just people who have million 
dollar portfolios with us. We are also vitally interested 
in the small investor—including the man who has never 
invested before. 

If this vast source of potential investment capital can 
be put to work, lOS and our investors will, of course, 
make more money, but equally important, businesses and 
people and national 'economies all over , the world will 
benefit from this much needed capital. 

And, very importandy, we are convinced that we and 
others in the financial community will be participating in 
a sound business endeavor which, almost as a by-product. 


could lead to perhaps the most effective deterrent to vio¬ 
lence-financial security. 

Right now, lOS does business on six continents—in 
mutual funds (unit trusts), banking, investment manage¬ 
ment, insurance and property. In the 12 years we’ve been 
in business, more than 500,000 people have invested 
more than one billion dollars (£416 million) through us. 

Our goal is to do business in every country in the free 
world and to convince more and more 
people to invest in businesses all over I h 
the world. i.o.s.. ltd. (s.a.) panama 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH OFFICE. 119 RUE DE LAUSANNE, GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES (U.K.) LIMITED 
2S UPPER BROOK STREET, LONDON W. 1 




Man-on-the-spot^..in San Jose. Costa Rica is where he lives 
and works. He’s not just familiar with the country — he’s part of it. Here, 
as elsewhere, for local performance of services like import-export 
financing, BANK OF AMERICA is the bank to see. We have the 
men-on-the-spot to serve your world-wide banking needs. To get In 
touch with them, get in touch with us; Bank of America, first in banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA—SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANBELES, NEW YORK: Full-servics branches in Amsterdam • Antwerp • Asuncion • Athens • Bangkok • Beirut • Birmingham 
Bogota • Bombay • Brussels • Buenos Aires • Calcutta • Concepcion • Djakarta • Dublin • Duesseldorf • Frankfurt • Guatemala City • Guayaquil • Hong Kong • Karachi 
Kobe • Kuala Lumpur • Lagos • Lahore • La Paz • Lima • London • Madras • Managua • Manila • Marseille • Medellin • Munich • Osaka • Panama City • Paris • Quito 
Rotterdam • Saigon • San Jose • Santiago • Seoul • Singapore • Taipei • Tegucigalpa • Tokyo « Valparaiso • Vienna • Yokohama • Zurich • Over 400 other cities throughout 
California, around the world. Banca d'America a d'ltalia: over 85 offices throughout Italy. ^1969 Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association 
I 'indnn Branch, Walhmnk. F.r,4 • West ^nd Branch, rvivias At ., i ondon • Blimin«ham Branch, Cavandlah Nouaa, Waterloo St, Birmingham 
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Life assurance 

Why not try beating 
'em ? 

In the wake of Prudential, Scottish 
Widows and other life offices, Equity & 
Law has now entered the equity-linked 
policy business. I'his is a major defeat 
for the traditionalists in the life assurance 
world. Comparisons between life offices 
reveal that Equity & Law with-profits 
policies have proved excellent value for 
money, and the company usually ranks 
at the top of these league tables, along 
with Equitable, Standard Life and 
Scotti.sh Widows. Because it also pays 
commission (unlike Equitable and 
London life), its policies have always 
been a hot favourite among the more 
value conscious life assurance brokers. 

It has opted against tying up with an 
exisiting unit trust as Guardian and 
London Life have done. Nor is it to set 
up a .special equity fund, with the equity- 
linked policyholders sharing in the capital 
(gains and losses) and the income of that 
fund. This is the cour.se followed by 
Scottish Widows. Instead, like the Pru’, 
it is to form its own unit trust manage- 
nient company and run its own unit 
trust. The equity-linked policyholders will 
then have their nwney invesited entirely 
in these units. Also it is now to value 
its ordinary life funds every year, and the 
resulting reversionary bonu.ses will there¬ 
fore be added on to the values of the 
policies annually, instead of, as hitherto, 
triennially. In other words Equity & Law 
with-profits policies will become margi¬ 
nally more attractive as investments, by 
having their maturity and surrender 
values edged up more evenly instead of 
in big jumps every three years. 

But is this all that can be done ? It 
seems a pitv that life office men some¬ 
times seem to lack faith in their own 
products. Far from really trying to reach 
new customers, the typical life office 


(including in this ca.se Equity & Law), 
contents it.self with paying 7 per cent of 
jx^licyholders’ money away as commission. 
Nor is life assurance really sold as an 
investment ; for example, life oflices’ 
administrative costs (20 per cent of 
premiums income) are charged against 
the policy value in the first year or two. 
Any policyholder who cashes his policy 
early on therefore make.s a loss. This is 
partly to di.scourage them from ca.shing 
their policies. For the .same reason life 
offices do not reveal the cash value of a 
policy year by year ; the policyholder 
lias to ask specially. What other form 
of invp.stment is “sold” by penalising a 
man who wants to sell it :in the first few 
years, and by not saying what il.s value 
is year by year ? Worst of all, no 
policyholder is assured tl lat the capital 
and income growth from his .share of the 
fund will actually go to him, or when. 
Only one or two offices led by London 
and Manchester (but not including 
Equity & Law) have started to give this 
assurance. " Life assuran«:c,” insurance 
men are constantly sayinij, “ has to be 
sold.” Well then. 

Bids 

Property and! 
reconstruction 

The saga of City of London Real 
Property looks like dra^^ging into 26 
weeks. The revised offer from Land 
Securitaes Investment Tinist, following 
upon the “ review of information supplied 
to them by the board of CLRP on the 
basis of the recent valuatio n of the CLRP 
properties ” is currently worth, at 157s, 
about 2s more than the old bid. 
The terms of the offisr have been 
improved. Tlie 40s interest free loan has 
l)een dropped and the oonvertible loan 
stock increased from 55s. to 85s. With 
two Landsit shares ami 20s of 8^% 
unsecured loan stock on top, the bid is 


still heavily loaded with fixed interest 
paper, a price CLRP shareholders may 
have to pay for tiie under-geared struc¬ 
ture of meir company. CLRP’s borrow¬ 
ings amount to around £30 mn.compared 
with LandsiPs £130 mn. 

Since Trafalgar House began the 
auction for CLRP, property prices which 
reached intoxicating highs early in 
January, have fallen back in general by 
about a fifth. Landsit’s first bid, for 
example, was worth 177s in its heyday, 
considerably nearer the 194s per share 
asset value of CLRP on its revaluation. 
Although CLRP is still studying the offer, 
it is possible to detect a note of reservation 
on the deal. The portfolio which Landsit 
^owed CLRP’s board was unrepresenta¬ 
tive of the former’s provincial properties, 
and in addition indicated no early 
reversions as against several in CLRP. 
But the fundamental complaint is that 
the revaluation was made on a conserva¬ 
tive, perhaps even very conservative, basis, 
suggesting that the new offer still does 
not look attractive. 

In the metal working end of industry, 
inhibitions are perhaps less marked. 
Clarke Chapman, who.se basic general 
and electrical engineering activities, and 
boilermaking expertise, have led it to 
dominant positions in nuclear power 
station construction as well as cranes, is 
possibly one of the most successful 
examples of growth with the Industrial 
Reorganisation CorpK)ration. Its associa¬ 
tion with Rcyrollc, Parsons and others 
in llic Nuclear Power Group has made 
it a leader in nuclear power work. This 
jxisition would have been expanded even 
further if the proposed merger last year 
with boilermakers John Thompson and 
International Combustion had gone 
through. Meanwhile it has gained control 
of Clyde Crane and Booth, one of the 
largest crane manufacturers in the 
country. Its current agreed offer for Sir 
William Arrol should give it 80% of the 
heavy end of the crane market. In this 
context, the announcement on Monday 
that it was negotiating to buy Wellman 
Engineering’s crane interests for around 
£2 mn loaned by the IRC means that it 
will .soon have about a third (£8 mn) 
of the industry’s £25 mn a year sales. 
The problem for Clarke Chapman will 
now be to bring some order to the mass 
of crane making facilities it will have 
acquired. Apart from capacity problems, 
the factories are widely spaced geographi¬ 
cally, and it will need all the dramatic 
improvement in profits achieved last year 
(pre-tax profits were up to £1.45 mn 
from £877,000 in 1967), if the share is 
not to take the usual reconstruction 
knock. 

John Thompson, meanwhile, has bid 
£4.8 mn for Cochran, Annan, a-merger 
which should give the new group about 
half the British market for industrial 
package boilers. Economies of scale are 
expected to offset the dilution in 
Thompson’s equity; the deal will add 
11% to equity and only 5% to earnings. 
Exports, however, would be a big gain. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Lloydi Bank Limited was held on 
a8th February at the Head Office, 
71 Lombard Street, London, ECs* 

Mr Harald Peake, the Chair¬ 
man, presided. 

With the concurrence of the 
members present the Report and 
Accounts and the Statement by 
the Chairman, all of which had 
been previously circulated, were 
taken as read. 

After the Chairman had replied 
to comments by shareholders, the 
Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the other ordinary business 
was transacted. 

SIR ALEX ABEL-SMITH*S 
REMARKS 

Proposing that a vote of thanks 
be given to the Chairmen, the 
Directors, the General Manage¬ 
ment and the Staff for their 
services in 1968, Sir Alex Abel- 
Smith, T.D., J.P. said : 

In looking back at 1968, as one 
of the shareholders has already 
done, I feel 1 must refer to the 
rejection by the Government of 
the proposed amalgamation with 
Barclays and Martins Banks, but 
in another sense, because I am so 
well aware of all the thought and 
the immense amount of work 
which went into the preparation 
of the proposals, and 1 can fully 
understand the keen sense of 
disappointment and indeed of 
frustration that must have followed 
the receipt of the Government’s 
negative reply. 

Meanwhile, other Bank amalga¬ 
mations have taken place with the 
result that this great institution, 
Lloyds, now finds itself in terms 
of size ranking fourth among tlie 
Big Four. But I %vas most 
impressed, Mr Chairman, and it 
rejoiced my heart to read in your 
annual Statement your reaction to 
this situation. What you said was 
that size is not everything and 
that the objective should be to 
make Lloyds the best British Bank. 
Now the attainment of that goal 
calls for a special combination of 
qualities, technical excellence, wide 
business knowledge, perceptiveness, 
understanding, and finally sym¬ 
pathy. I can speak from personal 
experience of the very high stan¬ 
dard in these qualities that is set 
from the top in this Bank. 

That standard is apparent 
throughout this great organisation, 
and it is against such a background 
that I feel sure the objective you, 
sir, have set can be attained. 

Meanwhile, considering the diffi¬ 
culties and restrictions with which 


banking has been beset in this last 
year, I think the results can be 
considered most satisfactory. Share¬ 
holders are, I am sure, grateful for 
small mercies in the form of the 
increase in dividend which has 
been approved by this Meeting and 
which we appreciate is the maxi¬ 
mum permitted under present 
restrictions. 

You, sir, have occupied the 
chair, which you are now about to 
vacate, with great distinction and 
success for seven momentous and 
difficult years. We congratulate 
you, and I know I am sp<!aking 
for shareholders and customers of 
the Bank alike when I thank you 
most warmly. 

To the Chairman designate, in 
the name of the shareholders and 
customers, I offer a warm wek'ome. 
You have- all our good wishes in 
the onerous task that lies before 
you. (Applause.) 

The Right Hon. Lord Wai'ding- 
ton, in seconding the motion, said : 
It is again a very great honour 
and privilege to be permitted to 
speak at this Meeting. Twelve 
years ago I was given this honour, 
and the Bank was then embarking 
on a series of changes : pe rhaps 
the most important one a reorgan¬ 
isation of its capital structure, and 
the second, and perhaps new inno¬ 
vation, the provision of medium- 
term finance for industry. 

I congratulated the Dir<.*cturs 
then on pioneering this new 
venture, and I was interested, Mr 
Chainpan, to see in your Report 
your remarks on how greatly this 
had grown in the intervening 
years. Indeed everything has 
grown—^profits, deposits, dividends, 
number of branches and the price 
of our shares—and I know, Mr 
Chairman, you and the Dirfxtors 
would be the first to admit that 
none of this would have been 
possible without the expertise! and 
resourcefulness of the Bank’s staff, 
now so ably led by Mr Wilson, 
our Chief General Manager and 
Director. He must have had a very 
difficult year in that apart from 
the—dare I say—awfulneso of 
conducting the affairs of the Hank, 
he has filled the very impoTtant 
post of Chairman of the ^Chief 
Executive Officers Committee of 
the London Clearing Bankers. You, 
Mr Chairman, have given un the 
most exceptional leadership, and 
I am sure you were one of the 
prime movers in providing so many 
additional services for the cus¬ 
tomers. Not least, I think, mu.!it be 
the start of the Lloyds Bank First 


Unit Trust, which was such a 
resounding success, and the Second 
Unit Trust which started this year. 
You rightly mentioned .that this 
Unit Trust received a greater 
response from the public than any 
Unit Trust had ever received 
before. This is true, but what is 
even more remarkable is that this 
was achieved with a very modest 
advertising campaign, and I am 
sure that this is the correct policy, 
whereby a Unit Trust is there as 
a service and as an alternative 
medium of investment. Its sponsors,. 
I feel, should not try actively to 
sell it to the public. 

I, too, Mr Chairman, would 
like to thank you for the leader¬ 
ship that you have so ably given 
during your period in the Chair, 
and I would also like to welcome 
your successor. We know Mr 
Faulkner for the great banker that 
he is, and we wish him well in 
his . new task of leading Lloyds 
Bank. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried with 
acclamation. 

CHAIRMAN’S REPLY 

In reply the Chairman said: 
Thank you, Sir Alex Abel-Smith 
and you, Lord Wardington, for the 
delightful and very sincere way in 
which you have proposed and 
seconded this vote of thanks. The 
vote of thanks is to the Directors, 
Management and Staff of the 
Bank and I will see that what you 
have said is brought to the notice 
of the Staff because we arc a team 
in Lloyds Bank—we all work 
together. Therefore it is a great 
encouragement if the thanks of 
the Shareholders are transmitted 
to all of them. 

I am glad that you noted the 
objective which we have of being 
seen to be the best British Bank 
and I was glad to hear you say 
that you thought that it would be 
attained. I am quite certain that 
it will be with the continued team 
work which is now being put into 
it. 

We have been extraordinarily 
lucky to get Mr Eric Faulkner 
at this particular time to come in 
to lead the Bank. 1 have worked 
with him on the Committee of 
the London Clearing Banks for a 
number of years and in the last 
three months Mr Faulkner has 
been devoting all his time to 
getting to know us. He has got 
rqpnd in an amazing way and I 
think he has been quite favourably 
impressed by what he has seen and 
1 know that everywhere he has 
been he has been most warmly 


welcomed because of his person¬ 
ality, character and knowMge of 
clearing banking. 

It can be said that Lloyds Bank 
is moving ahead very rapidly and 
we are setting our sights very high. 
We are determined by team work 
and imaginative policy to be really 
competitive and my successor is 
taking up the programme from 
where I have left it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I took 
over the Chairmanship from Lord 
Franks and the Bank was in very 
good shape and very good heart. 
We have had some very strenuous 
years and expansion has been going 
on the whole time, but I believe I 
am handing over the Chairmanship 
to Mr Faulkner with the Bank in a 
stronger position that it has ever 
been in before and you could not 
possibly have a better Board than 
we have at the present time. 

If I may now just refer to the 
fact that this is the last occasion 
when Field-Marshal Sir Gerald 
Templer will be attending this 
Meeting as a Director. . 

He joined us in 1961 and to 
many of you perhaps he is just the 
outstanding soldier of our time. 
But that is not the whole story at 
all. Sir Gerald, as Chairman of 
the British Metal Corporation and 
a Director of The Amalgamated 
Metal Corporation and of a num¬ 
ber of other companies, has proved 
himself to be a businessman of top 
class and we are terribly sorry 
that, having attained the age of 
seventy, Sir Gerald has said 
that he will not offer himself for 
re-election. But, we are glad that 
he will continue to be associated 
with us through the Central Lon¬ 
don Regional Board. I would like 
to thank him on behalf of all the 
Shareholders for the service he has 
given as a Director. (Applause.) 

Having referred to the Directors, 
I would like to refer to the senior 
executives and the team which Mr 
Wilson has working with him. I 
have made it my duty to get 
around and see other Banks at 
home and abroad quite a bit and 
I think the Shareholders here 
have every reason to be proud of 
the very fine team of executives. 
They have been an admirable team 
to work with. 

We have a most excellent Staff 
of men and women throughout 
England and Wales and, of course, 
. in our subsidiaries overseas. I think 
the Shareholders have every reason 
to be proud of these devoted 
people. 

1 must not take up any more 
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of your time, except to say that 
you, with your personal support 
to me during the years I have been 
Chairman, have made it a very, 
very happy term so far as I am 
concerned. 

MR M. T. WILSON’S 
REMARKS 

Mr M. T. Wilson, M.B.E, 
(Chief General Manager), in 
response, said: Mr Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is with 
great pleasure that I respond on 
behalf of the Staff to your Resolu* 
tion and, in particular, to thank 
Sir Alex Abel-Smith and Lord 
Wardington for their kind remarks 
and expressions of goodwill to us 
at the end of an eventful year—a 
year which we shall remember. 

Our Group continues to widen 
its sphere of interest both nation¬ 
ally and internationally and it is 
appropriate that I should mention 
those people serving at home and 
overseas in our subsidiary and 
associated companies on whose 
behalf also 1 accept your thanks. 

None of us, I am certain, under¬ 
estimate the difficulties which sur¬ 
round us in these momentus years 
but the challenge serves to invig¬ 
orate and we go forward as a team 
with confidence. In our team there 
is scope for people with widely 
differing qualities, for those who 
want interesting work but do not 
.seek great responsibility and for 
those with initiative and ambition 
there is the challenge of increas¬ 
ingly responsible duties and appro¬ 
priate reward. We have completely 
revised our training facilities dur¬ 
ing the last few years and these 
are added to by attendance at 
business schools and secondment to 
the specialised departments within 
the parent Bank and also to our 
subsidiary and associated com¬ 
panies. At the present time some 
of our young men are working 
with associated banks in Europe, 
the United States, South America 
and in India. 

I cannot conclude without a 
word about all our Managers 
ranging from those in charge of 
banking branches to those in 
Executor and Trustee, overseas 
departments, computer centres and 
in Head Office itself. Our aim is 
that they should participate as 
fully as possible in the policy¬ 
making of the Bank through 
managerial sessions at our Staff 
College and through meetings with 
me and nvy colleagues, the General 
Management. 

Finally, on behalf of us all, I 
would like to express our thanks 
to Mr Harald Peake, who has been 
.our Chairman for seven years, not 
only for so successfully guiding our 
fortunes during this period, but 
also for his constant interest and 
concern in matters affecting the 
Staff and pensioners. May I offer 
him our gratitude and good wishes 
as we say farewell. 

To Mr Faulkner, our new 
Chairman, may I be permitted to 
extend a warm and enthusiastic 
welcome as he takes over the 
leadership of our Bank. (Applause.) 


THE ENGLISH AND 
NEW YORK TRUST 


The annual general meeting of 
The English and New York Trust 
Company Limited will be held on 
April 3 in London. 

The following is an abridgement 
of the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr !• M. L. D. FordCf 
O.B.E. 

Gross revenue for the year in¬ 
creased by over £60,000 mainly as 
a result of the additional income 
received from the funds raised by 
the issue of convertible loan stock 
referred to in the Directors' Report. 
After deduction of all expenses, 
interest payable and Corporation 
Tax and taking credit for £49,997 
Income Tax relief available, earn¬ 
ings on the ordinary capital as 
increased by the scrip issue, also 
referred to in the Directors* 
Report, were 11.8 per cent com¬ 
pared with 11.7 per cent last year. 
Your Directors have decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 7.4 
per cent on the increased capital 
making with the interim dividend 
paid of 9 per cent on the capital 
existing before the scrip issue a 
total equivalent to ii per cent 
compared with 10.8 per cent last 
year. This involves the use of 
£30,742 of Income Tax, relief 
leaving a credit balance of £19,255 
to be carried forward for use in 
the current year. Our estimate for 
revenue this year suggests that the 
present dividend should at least be 
maintained and the Directors in¬ 
tend to increase the rate of interim 
dividend to 5 per cent in order to 
reduce the disparity between the 
interim and the final dividends. 

The valuation of the Trust's 
investments has been fully covered 
in the Directors’ Report. The net 
asset value of the Company’s 5s 
units has rben to 22s 2d at the 
year end from 15s 7d a year ago. 
It is worth while noting that 75 
per cent of the investment dollar 
premium is included in these 
values and that this amounts to 
£2,971*565 as against £i, 5 i 5 ii 69 
last year. This volatile factor has 
now become a substantial com¬ 
ponent of the total valuation of 
the portfolio. 

The convertible loan stock 


issued during the year raised some 
£2,440,000. This sum is gradually 
being invested solely in the United 
Kingdom in compliance with H.M. 
Government’s policy of continued 
restraint on investment abroad. 
As a result of this additional 
money, the Trust had an unusually 
liquid position at the year end. 
47.9 per cent of total funds were 
invested in Great Britain and 36.8 
per cent in North America com¬ 
pared with 47.2 per cent and 38.1 
per cent respectively at the end of 
the previous year. 

Investment Trusts have suffered 
two capital taxes during the last 
two years, both of which tend to 
inhibit the freedom of investment 
management, namely Capital 
Gains Tax on realised profits from 
sales of investments and the sur¬ 
render of 25 per cent of the ruling 
dollar premium on the sale of 
foreign securities. In spite of these 
taxes, the performance of most 
Investment Trusts over this period 
has been satisfactory. The net 
asset value of the 5s units of 
your Fund has in fact more than 
doubled since December 31, 
1966. In this connection 1 would 
like to sound a cautionary note. 

In the United Kingdom it is true 
that the economic outlooji seems 
to be relatively encouraging with 
the prospect of higher corporate 
profits, rising exports and in an im¬ 
provement in the balance of pay¬ 
ments, but these favourable factors 
seem to be already largely dis¬ 
counted by the present level of 
share prices at home. In the U.S.A. 
the business outlook appears to 
be satisfactory but a less inflation¬ 
ary policy is likely to be followed 
by Mr Nixon’s administration 
than by its predecessor. On the 
broad international front, the con¬ 
tinuing risk of a currency crisis 
cannot be disregarded. For all 
these reasons, it must surely be 
over^optimistic to expect the per¬ 
formance of an investment port¬ 
folio to maintain the pace of the 
last two yean. Your Board, 
however, still considers that selec¬ 
tive investment in equities with 
prospects of earnings growth 
remains the best policy* 


PORT OF 
MANCHESTER 

Case Against State Grab 

Sir Leslie Roberts’s 
Address 

The iiith Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company was held on 
February a8th in Manchester. 

Sir Leslie Roberts, C.B.E., the 
Chairman, in the course of his 
speech said : Endeavour and enter¬ 
prise are words which I and my 
predecessors have used frequently 
in addressing you. With these 
keynotes running through it the 
Port of Manchester has a thrilling 
history of venture culminating in 
increasing success in the last two 
decades. Our balance sheet is 
strong ; our reserves are healthy. 
Indeed the results are the best we 
have ever produced. 

It is, therefore, extremely sad 
for us to have to refer to the 
Government’s intention that we, 
along with other major ports, 
should be acquired by the State 
in yet another round of nationali¬ 
sation. Our task has been made 
more difficult by the inconsis¬ 
tencies of the Government in the 
application of their wage and 
salary restraint policy which docs 
not make for good human rela¬ 
tions or happy atmospheres. 
Confidence, carefully built up, can 
be easily undermined and 
enthusiasm quickly lost without 
true leadership and a sense of 
purpose both of which we lacked 
as a nation in 1968. 

POLITICAL DOCTRINE 

The subordination of realism and 
sound practical sense to political 
doctrine is now upon us with the 
Government’s White Paper. 

The Opposition have stated that 
they will oppose the proposed 
nationalisation Bill whole-heartedly 
and have pledged that if returned 
at the next General Election they 
will denationalise the Ports. 

I would reiterate that your 
Board consider that for the 
reasons which I set out at length 
last year we should continue to 
oppose the principle of nationalisa¬ 
tion of any part of the Company’s 
business and to take all such action 
as appears to be necessary 
towards ensuring that nationalisa¬ 
tion is not brought about in the 
lifetime of the present Parliament. 

We are indeed a successful 
business organisation in being, we 
have all operations and services 
unified under one control and we 
represent free enterprise in a com¬ 
petitive commercial atmosphere. 

We have a unique heritage and 
purpose which, in my view, should 
not be destroyed. 
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Equity & Law 

Life Assurance Society Limited 

ADOPTION OF ANNUAL VALUATION—DIVIDEND RAISED 

Introduction of Equity-linked Contract Leads to Formation of 

Own Unit Trust 


1844 



1969 


125 YEARS OF ASSURANCE 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Equity & Law Life Assurance 
Society Limited will be held on 
aOth March, ig 6 g, at ag Lincoln*s 
Inn Fields, London, WC2. 

The following is the statement by 
the Chairman, SIR JOHN 
WITT, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for jg 68 . 

On the 24th April, 1968 Sir 
Edward Playfair, K.C.B. was 
appointed to be a Director of the 
Society, and on 19th Februaiy, 
19G9 we appointed Mr E. r. 
Chappell. They are bringing to 
the Board a wide and varied 
experience of affairs, and we look 
forward to many years of fruitful 
association with them. 

The other change on the Board 
is one which I mention with .sad¬ 
ness—the death of Sir Leslie 
Peppiatt on 15th November, 
1968. He had been a Director 
since 1948, and we shall always 
remember with gratitude the part 
which he played in the guiding of 
our affairs. 

New Business 

New Business figures for 1968 
continue 10 show good progress, 
and for the second successive year 
net sums assured under life assur¬ 
ance business exceeded £ioom. 
with a total of £ii4m. (£io8m. 
in 1967). This satisfactory result 
was achieved despite the adverse 
effect of last year’s Budget pro¬ 
posals (now embodied in the 1968 
Finance Act), to which I drew 
attention a year ago. Partly in 
^consequence, there has again been 
'«4n increase in the demand for the 
"assurance” element in Life 
Assurance as compared with the 
" savings ” element. 

Last year we opened offices in 
Dundee, Ealing and Jersey, and 
vyevlook forward, with the increas¬ 
ing. activity of,all the recently 
opened uffic^jl^'ito a continued 
upward trend dn new business for 

1969- 


New Presentation of Accounts 

The form of the Society’s 
Accounts has been changed for 
the reasons given in the Directors’ 
Report. One alteration is the 
merging of the life assurance and 
annuity fund with the capital 
redemption and annuity certain 
fund itito the ordinary long-term 
insurance fund, as defined by 
statute. This change achicve.s 
.simplification of a number of 
revenue items. 

Another change is the analysis of 
the income from invested as.sets, 
which conveys the information 
which, in essence, has been given 
since 19G4 in the Chairman’s 
Statement. Although the notes to 
the Account.s now take up four 
pages, instead of appearing as 
footnotes, they are essentially 
formal and technical, and do not 
call for .special comment. 

Assets 

7 ^here arc three changes to which 
I would like to draw attention. 
The first is the incrca.se during 
the year of about £4jm. in the 
total of the items for propcrtic.s— 
it has been the policy of the 
Board for some years to add to 
the portfolio high-class properties 
in which the Society’s interest is 
essentially of an equity character. 
Secondly, in the context of assets, 
I mu.st refer to the increa-sed 
dollar loan.s—the "Bank Loans in 
Overseas Currencies (secured).’* 
I'he two special advantages of this 
way of investing in North 
America are that it represents the 
only effective way in which, with 
our increasing fund.s, we can 
increase our stake in the economy 
of the United States, and that 
there is no requirement to surren¬ 
der dollars at the official rate on 
an exchange of investments. 1 can 
already say that the outcome is 
proving profitable. 

The third change is the increase 
in the balance ^ect value of the 
Ordinary shares held by tl)ti 


Society. Last year substantial 
sums were again invested in 
Ordinary shares, but not to the 
extent indicated by the difference 
between the figures of rather over 
£iom.—it is always difficult, in a. 
year of such major changes in 
market values as occurred in 
1968, both to reflect accurately 
the volume of new investment 
cla.ss by class, and to maintain the 
value of each clas.s at the lower 
of cost and market value. 

The margin at the end of the 
year between balance sheet values 
and market values of the 
Society’s investments was again 
at an all-rime peak. 

Interest 

I am particularly glad to be able 
to draw attention to the increase 
in the gross rate of interest 
earned on the funds from 
£7 15s. 8d. per cent to £7 i8s. 5d. 
per cent. Thi.s must be one of the 
highest rates of interest earned 
by any of the leading I^ife Offices 
and reflects the considerable pro¬ 
portion of income derived from 
the Society’s substantial invest¬ 
ment over the years in equities 
and property in addition to that 
obtainable from fixed interest 
investments. 

Formation of Unit Trust 

For some time past the Society 
has been giving consideration to 
providing some form of Equity- 
linked Contract in order to fulfil 
the growing demand for this form 
of investment. It has now been 
decided to do so, and for the 
Society to set up and manage its 
own Unit Trust. To this end 
Equity & Law Unit Trust 
Managers Limited will be regis¬ 
tered early in March 1969, with 
Mr R. J. Kirton as Chairman, 
and I hope that units will be 
available, both through the 
medium of the Society’s policies 
and direct to the public, during 
April. 


It is too early to give any precise . 
indications of the likely trend of 
this business, but we believe that 
it will meet an existing demand. 
Within this Statement consider¬ 
ations of length prevent me from 
entering into a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the differences between 
these contracts and the Society’s 
traditional contracts. Our achieve¬ 
ments under the latter heading 
arc so well known that I need 
not further publicise them, and 
wc are determined that all new 
contracts shall also represent out¬ 
standing value to the holders. 

Annual Valuations 

In 1934 the Society changed from 
quinquennial valuations to tri¬ 
ennial, and this frequency of 
reporting has served us well. With 
the increasing size of the Society’s 
operations, however, and increas¬ 
ingly rapid changes in the back¬ 
ground against which bonus 
decisions are made, it now 
seems right to change to annual 
valuations. Accordingly it is the 
intention of the Board to value 
the Society’s as.sets and liabilities 
as at the 31st December, 1969, 
and at annual intervals thereafter. 

Pensions Business 
The Government’s proposals for 
earning.s-related social security 
published on 28th January 
represent a far-reaching attempt 
to solve the accumulating prob¬ 
lems of the national superannua¬ 
tion and social insurance systems 
—.so far-rcaching that many areas, 
including some of importance to 
the Society, are by no means fully 
covered. Indeed, until far more 
is known of how the new method 
of contracting out is intended to 
work—and the same can be said 
about preservation of occupa¬ 
tional pension rights—it is im¬ 
possible to make any statement 
ai to the effects on the Society. 
It is because of the inevitability 
of changes in these systems that 
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WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL COMPANY 

MR P. EWEfTS STATEMENT 


the Society has always sought not 
to be over-committed to any class 
of business the viability of which 
implicitly assumes continuity 
without major change in social 
security arrangements. 

1968 Finance Act 

I have already referred to the ill- 
effects of the 1968 Finance Act on 
new business. I must also refer 
to the increased burden on the 
Society’s administration as a 
result of the introduction of the 
system of qualifying policies. 
Whether the objects of the legis¬ 
lation, never very clearly defined, 
have been achieved is, in my 
opinion, a matter for considerable 
doubt, but the clog on the ability 
of the Society to permit maxi¬ 
mum flexibility in the use of 
existing contracts is considerable. 
Wc regret indeed that it is no 
longer open to us to alter con¬ 
tracts to meet changes in policy- 
holders’ requirements in the same 
manner as hitherto. 

Outlook 

'I'he Society approaches the end 
of the i 96 os—this year wc shall 
be celebrating the 125th anniver¬ 
sary of the Society's establish¬ 
ment in 1844 - in a strong 
financial position and with an 
enviable record of continuing 
profitable, expansion. Although 


this is not an occasion for valua¬ 
tion of the Society’s assets and 
liabilities, the Board is satisfied 
that the recommended increase 
ini dividend is justified. 

' One of the points which spems 
likely to become more prominent 
in the 19703 is how most re¬ 
muneratively to provide the wide 
range of services offered by the 
Society to policyholders and 
agents. For many years wc have 
prided ourselves on the quality 
and quantity of these services 
but, with an expanding organisa¬ 
tion, the expenses have neces¬ 
sarily risen. Let me, however, 
leave no doubt about one (Mint: 
we are determined to maintain 
and, when possible, to improve 
these services for our policy¬ 
holders and agents, to whom I 
am glad to have this opportunity 
of conveying the thanks of the 
Society for the business intro¬ 
duced to us. 

Finally, I wish to express, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors 
and myself, a warm word of 
thanks to the staff, both at Head 
Office and at the Branches, for 
their admirable work during the 
year. The efficiency and devotion 
of the staff under the leadership 
of the General Manager, Mr. 
Norman Benz, is outstanding and 
a great source of strength to the 
Society. 


The Eighty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting of Westinghouse 
Brake and Signal Company Limi¬ 
ted was held on March 3 in 
London, Mr P. Ewen, F.C.A., the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

The Board of Directors 

On the a6th February, 1968, 
Mr D. Pollock, Manager, Brake 
and Mechanical Division, was 
appointed to the Board. 

Mr N. G. Cadman, having 
reached the age of 65 years, retired 
from the Board of Directors and 
from his Executive position as 
General Works Manager on 3rd 
November, 1968, after 42 years 
serx'ice with the Company. I should 
like, on behalf of the stockholders, 
directors and staff to thank him 
for the services he has rendered to 
the Company. 

On the 16th December, 1968, 
Mr F. R. Purcell, Manager, Semi¬ 
conductor Division, was appointed 
to the Board. 

Financial Year to the 

a8th September, 1968 

Prior to taking account of the 
losses suffered in the subsidiary 
companies in India, the trading 
profit was £1,889,695 compared 
with £1,508,907 in the previous 
year. This was due to increase 
of £408,924 in the UK offset by a 
decrease of £28,136 in the other 
overseas subsidiaries. During the 
year the Parent Company im¬ 
proved its financial position, the 
overdraft at the end of the year 
being £1,304,635 compared with 
£2,926,196 at the end of the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The trading profits earned by 
the Parent Company and its sub¬ 
sidiaries were affected adversely by 
the trading losses in the Indian sub¬ 
sidiaries which, for the year under 
review, were £368,740 compared 
with trading losses of £190,059 in 
the previous year. It had been 
recognised that the situation in 
these subsidiaries did not permit 
of a quick or easy solution. During 
the year Gresham 8 c Craven of 
India (Private) Limited has 
shown improvement in its level of 
sales and reduced its bsiet^ and 
this improvement is continuing. 
Heatly & Gresham Limited, a 
UK company trading in India, 
has also shown improvements in 
sales and has made a small profit. 
The major losses in India have 


occurred in Westinghouse Saxby 
Farmer Private Limited, the results 
having been affected by the re¬ 
trenchment cjf labour, a stoppage 
of two months, continuing unrest 
and difficulties with material 
supply which affected deliveries. 
Having regard to the slow recovery 
of the economy in India, and the 
particular problems prevailing in 
Westinghouse Saxby Farmer Pri¬ 
vate Limited, your Directors have 
considered it prudent to raise a 
provision in the Parent Company 
of £109,706 being the total interest 
at which Westinghouse Saxby Far¬ 
mer Private Limited remains in the 
accounts of the Parent Company, 
and to restrict any further financial 
commitments * to Westinghouse 
Saxby Fa^mr Private Limited by 
the Parerrt Company. 

Your Directors are recommend¬ 
ing the payment of a dividend of 
6.21%. This repre.sents the maxi¬ 
mum increase of dividend per¬ 
mitted under present regulations, 
and will absorb, with tax, 
£441,495 leaving a balance of un¬ 
distributed profits of £5,266,242. 

Future Prospecta 

The resolution of the very in¬ 
tractable problems which face our 
Indian subsidiaries in general and 
Westinghouse Saxby Farmer 
Private Limited in particular, con¬ 
tinues to engage your directors and 
management intensively. 

In the current year it is expec¬ 
ted that the UK companies will 
continue the considerable improve¬ 
ments in profitability shown during 
the last several years. The export 
effort of these con)panies should 
gain increasing momentum in the 
current and future years. 

The prospects for the subsidiary 
companies in Australia are good, 
and we are confident that they will 
continue to maintain excellent 
results. I'hc South African sub¬ 
sidiary company should produce 
improved results. 

Announcements have been made 
that British Rail will require to 
introduce extensive schemes of re¬ 
signalling over a period of several 
years and your Company is well 
equipped to meet these require¬ 
ments. 

To our Managing Director, the 
Executive Directors, Managers and 
employees, at home and overseas, I 
extend on your behalf sincere 
thanks for their efforts. 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted. 


MILLS & ALLEN UNITED 


(Outdoor Advertising, Screen Printing, Printed 

Circuits, 

Property, Office Equipment Suppliers) 


Year Ending 31st October, 

1968 

1967 


C 

£ 

Trading Profit . 

. 421,086 

357,785 

Profit after taxation and Loan 

Stock 


Interest . 

. 206,039 

175,876 

Retained Earnings . 

. 2,268 

—6,599 

Turnover . 

. 3,891,000 

3,696,000 

Total Funds Employed . 

. 4,214,604 

4,138,138 

Ordinary Dividend for Year ... 

. 1/6d 

1/3d 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statement 

The future profitability of the main division (Outdoor Adver¬ 
tising) is particularly dependent on the prosperity of the 
country as a whole. What can be said is that demand for 
poster advertising is now more buoyant than it was at this time 
last year. It must be remembered that your company has 
taken, and is taking, steps to reduce operating costs, and the 
Outdoor Advertising Industry is improving apace selling 
techniques, in which we are actively participating. 

It follows that if only economic stability can ba raatored. thia 
division will be hi a position to take full advantage of Improved 
conditions. 

All other divisions, with the exception at present of Office 
Equipment, would appear to be on a rising trend of prosperity. 

Therefore, subject to general economic conditions, share¬ 
holders may look to the future with some confidence. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

ASSETS million schillings LIABILITIES 


Cash Holdings . 2.669 

Prims Call Money with Credit Institutions . . 1.169 

Bills Discounted. 4.615 

Federal Treasury Blits. 970 

Sacurllles . 3.366 

Participations 608 

Loans and Advances . 8.954 

Transitory Items. 213 

Real Estate and Buildings. 54 

Mortgage Business 2.464 

Miscellaneous Assets . 130 


34.914 


Deposits . 13.964 

of which Time Deposits 4.663 

Savings Deposits 5.094 

Cash Bonds 563 

Capital Stock 1.000 

Surplus and Reaarves. 970 

Pension Reserve 603 

Reserves lor Taxes and Contingencies .... 427 

Transitory Items .... 213 

Mortgage Business . 1.005 

Miscellaneous Liabilities. 93 

Net Profit . 62 

24.914 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 

million schillings 

EARNINGS 

Personnel, Social and Welfare Services. 


Net Profit brought forward from 


Pensions. ... 

348 

previous year. 


Materials and Equipment . . 

93 

Interest and Discounts. 


Depreciation In respect of Real Estate and 


Commissions and Fees. 

. 227 

Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures . . 

24 

Mortgage Business. 

. 176 

Taxes and Levies. 

126 



Other Expenses In excess of Other Earnings . 

0 



Mortgage Business . 

148 



At location to Reserves. 

106 



Net Profit . 

62 




«t m 


CREDITANSTALT-BANKVERBN 

' VIENNA 


AUSTRIA 
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PILLAR 

UMITED 

is the new name which Shareholders of Pillar Holdings Limited 
will be asked to approve at the Annual General Meeting 
to be held in London on 28th March, 1969. 


54% rise in equity earnings 
in year to 31st October, 1968 

Mr. J. A. Paterson reports on a record year 


Pillar's pt6-tax profit rose, on an annualised basis, 
by £1,391,000 to £3,292,000. Of this increase, 
£750,000 is attributable to internal growth, including 
reorganisation savings; approximately £90,000 to 
devaluation adjustments; and approximately £550,000 
to acquisitions. 

The rise in Pillar's equity earnings to £1,542,000 
is an improvement of approximately 54%. Earnings 
represent 13.6 pence per Share on an increased share 
capital of 27,307,012 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each. 

An unchanged dividend is recommended, in view of 
Government policy. The proposed final dividend of 
17 would make a total for the year of 32 i%. 

Indal Canada Limited Shares were the subject of a 
successful public offering early in 1969. The offer price 
was Can. $15 per Share and at that price Pillar's 
investment, which cost Can.$1,804,000, is worth 
Can. $9,240,000. The current market price is materially 
higher. 

Reorganisation and rationalisation continue to 
achieve benefits throughout the Group; in particular it 


is expected that the standard window and curtain- 
walling activities will contribute a modest profit in 
the current year and increasing profits thereafter. 
Acquisitions during the year have been motivated by 
the policy of investing in companies which integrate 
with existing subsidiaries, or in companies which have 
good records and prospects and which are consumers 
of Group products, such as aluminium extrusions. 

Group Trading in 1968 was characterised by a high 
level of activity on the one hand (with an average 15% 
organic rise in sales) and by a general pressufe on 
margins on the other. In the absence of better selling 
prices, improvements in volume and efficiency helped 
to combat inflation and rising costs. 

Outiook. Our products and activities are in areas with 
higher than average growth and potential; with the 
expected combination of further rationalisation benefits 
and higher sales volume, we are, despite economic 
uncertainties, optimistic. Subject to unforeseen events, 
we expect considerably higher profits and equity 
earnings in the current year. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS. 

isea 

C ,000 

1967 

{annuMftstd) 

€.000 

Sales to external customers 

49.634 

36,996 

Profit before taxation 

3,292 

1,901 

Taxation 

1,413 

811 

Profit attributable to Shareholders 

1,542 

894 

Dividends (32 per 2$. Share) 

863 

741 



Fabrication and diatribution 
of aluminium and supply of 
aasocistad building products 
and sarvicaa: 

light pracision anginaaring. 
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Schroders 


Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Gordon Richardson, circulated with the Report and Accounts for 

the year ended 31st December, 1968 


I am happy lo report that, despite the unsettled international monetary 
conditions in 1968 , your Company had another very successful year and its 
main operating subsidiaries achieved higher levels of activity and of profits 
than in the peak year of 1967 . 

PROFIT OF THE GROUP 

The consolidated profit of the Group for the year to the 31 st December, 
1968 (after taxation and transfers lo inner reserves) amounted to 
£ 1 , 460 , 000 , compared with £ 1 , 185.000 for 1967 . 

The split of this profit between the bunking subsidiaries on the one hand 
and Schroders Limited and the non-banking subsidiaries on the other as 
reported in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account shows a lower figure 
for the latter than in 1967 , but too much weight should not be given to 
this distinction since it is to some extent arbitrary. The trend of profits is 
represented by the consolidated figures shown above. 

DIVIDEND 

The Directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 4.589 percent, 
which, together with the interim dividend of 3 .(X )0 per cent, paid in October, 

1968 , makes a total of 7.589 per cent, for the year. This total compares with 
an equivalent total (making allowance for the capitalisation issue of 
March, 1968 ) of 7.333 per cent, for 1967 and is the maximum permitted 
dividend within the current policy of the Government in respect of prices 
and incomes. 

GROUP DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

The most important new development undertaken in 1968 was a scries of 
steps aimed at the expansion of our interests in the Linited States. Although 
these steps were not completed in 1968 and had no effect on the year's 
results, their conception and implementation occupied a considerable 
amount of your Directors' lime during the year and their importance is 
such that I think it is appropriate that 1 should explain what has been done 
and what is hoped to be achieved. 

In the first place, as was announced in October, 1968 , we reached agree¬ 
ment with the partners of Naess & Thomas, one of the major investment 
counselling businesses in the United States, for the merger of their business 
with certain of the investment management activities of the Schroder 
Group in New York. The transaction became effective on the 31 st January, 

1969 , the purchase price being S 3.8 million. Naess Sl Thomas manages 
more than $1,000 million of funds and the merger gives us a strong invest¬ 
ment management capability in the United States. 

In connexion with this transaction a new company, Schroders Incor¬ 
porated, was formed in the United Slates and the merged investment 
management business will be operated as the Schroder Naess & Thomas 
Division of this corporation. Schroders Incorporated also acquired at the 
same time, by an issue of fully paid stock, the whole of the share capital of 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation and then acquired for $ 1.6 
million cash from that corporation the whole of the share capital of 
Schroder Rockefeller & Co., Incorporated. 

The result is that Schroders Incorporated now has an operating division, 
the Schroder Naess & Thomas Division, specialising in investment manage¬ 
ment, and two subsidiaries, J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation with 
its subsidiary Schroder Trust Company, specialising in international 
banking, and Schroder Rockefeller & Co., Incorporated, specialising in 
corporate advice and venture capital situations. 

These arrangements will leave the continuing development of our main 
banking operations essentially undisturbed, while affording considerable 
flexibility and opportunities for growth in other areas. 

For the purpose of these transactions Schroders Incorporated has 
borrowed $ 7.5 million at medium term, of which $ 3.8 million and $1.6 
million have been employed as I have described and the remaining $ 2.1 
million is available for the general purposes of the business. 

UNITED KINGDOM AND IRELAND 

The business of J. Henry Schroder Wagg &. Co. Limited continued to 
expand. The Banking Division was once again faced with further officially 
imposed restrictions on its domestic operations. A significant increase, 
however, occurred in the Euro-currency financing requirements of many of 
our U.S. customers as a result of the U.S. restrictions on direct foreign 
investment imposed at the beginning of 1968 , while the continuing rntric- 
tions on the outflow of capital from the United Kingdom resulted in 
increasing requirements for foreign currency loads from our domestic 
clients with overseas operations. Additionally our Euro-currency business 
for customers in a number of countries other than the United States and 
the United Kingdom increased satisfactorily. These currency operations 


account for a considerable part of the increase in loans and advances in the 
Consolidated loanee Sheet. 

The Company Finance Division played a prominent pan in the current 
spate of mergers and acquisitions, being involved in 54 such transactions 
brought to completion during the year. It was also responsible for raising 
(including cases where we acted jointly with others) nearly £80 million of 
long-term debt and equity. 

Funds under management by the Investment Division continued to 
increase during the year as a result both of taking on new business and of 
the increase in investment values deriving from the resilience of the London 
Slock market. In 1968 we entered the field of Unit Trust management on 
our own account by launching the Schroder Capital and Income Funds. 

As a result of the merger of the National Commercial Bank of Scotland 
wnh the Royal Bank of Scotland, which has its own merchant banking 
subsidiary, we agreed to sell our iriterest in National Commercial and 
Schroders Limited to the National Commercial Bank. 

The Investment Bank of Ireland, in which J. Henry Schroder Wagg & 
Co. Limited has a 20 per cent, stake, had a successful and profitable year 
and has now established itself as one of Dublin's leading merchant banks, 
oft'ering a full range of merchant banking services to its customers. 

UNITED STATES 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation and Schroder Irust Company 
continued to expand their banking activities and again ended the year with 
record figures for customers' balances and deposits. The level of loan 
demand throughout the year was high, and the rise in interest rates pro¬ 
vided an increasing margin, notwithstanding the higher cost of deposits. 

Our Government and municipal security portfolios continued to be 
characterised by the shortness of their maturities. At the same time the 
tax-exempt portfolios were increased and the higher effective return on 
these obligations made itself increasingly felt during the course of the year. 

Trading in certificates of deposit, letters of credit and short term paper 
issued by foreign borrowers was very active and is providing a valuable 
service to a growing clientele in finance and industry. 

The increased effort we have been putting into the investment side of cuir 
New York business continued to bear fruit, both in the performance of our 
own portfolios and also in the increase of trust business and the manage¬ 
ment of profit sharing and pension funds. The most signilicani develop¬ 
ment in this field is, of course, our merger with Naess A Thomas, bin it was 
gratifying that we were beginning to reap the rewards of our own elToris 
even before the merger. 

Schroder Rockefeller A Co.. Incorporated continued to develop its 
financial advisory services and venture capital activities, being active both 
independently and in consort with other members of the Group. 

SWITZERLAND 

Schroders A.G. had an excellent year and there was a major increase in its 
activities. Steps are being taken to increase its capital. 

MIDDLE EAST 

In order to cater more effectively for the needs of existing and potentiai 
clients m the Middle East we have appointed as Schroder Group repre¬ 
sentative in the Middle East Mr. John Pniglase, who for some time acted as 
Manager of the Rifbank in Beirut. Wc were pleased to welcome the 
Commerzbank of Diisseldorf us a new partner in the Rifbank. 

AUSTRALIA 

Darling and Company had almost a threefold growth in profits for the year 
ended 30 th June, 1968 , and the vigour of its investment hanking activities i.s 
evidenced, among other things, by its management of clients* investment 
portfolios currently totalling over A$I(K) million. Growth has also been 
marked in the banking and company finance fields. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Once again our business with Latin America showed a considerable 
expansion, especially in the provision of finance for official or semi-official 
institutions (notably in Brazil, Mexico and Argentina) as well as for 
subsidiaries of European and U.S. industrial firms. 

CONCLUSION 

1968 has been a successful year, both in the cfrieieiit operation under heavy 
pressure of individual units in the Group and also for the evidence it has 
produced of increasingly effective co-ordination among the constitutent 
• parts of the Group in the provision of financial services in an international 
context. The successful execution of ilicse tasks depends on the skill and 
devotion of all those employed m the Group, and their performance in 
1968 deserves our especial thanks. 
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All Ihe shares mentioned below have been sold and this announcement appears as a matter of record only 



3.000.000 

Pioneer Electronic Corporation 

(Pioneer Kabusliiki Kaisha) 

Ordinary Shares of Yen 50 each 

Represented by Curacao Depositary Recei2)ts issued by 
Caribbean Depositary Company N. K., 

Issue price $ 19.60 iier Depositary Share 

(eaeh represmting 10 ordinary shares and equiralrnt to a price of TOO yen per share) 

The Shares have been purchased and offered for sale by> 

Pierson, Heldrini; & Pierson I’bc Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V, 

The sate of the Shares has been underwritten by, among others:- 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A Julius Baer International Limited 
Banca Commcrciale Italiana Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Banca Provinciate Lombarda S.p.A. 

Bankhaus I. D. Herstatt K. G. a. A. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Ijimbert S.C.S. Banque Natlonale de Paris 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de l*Union dcs Mines 
Banque de PUnion Europdenne Industriclle et FinancRre Banque de TUnion Parisienne Baring Brothers & Co. Limited 
H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. Bayerische Hypotheken- und "W^hsel-Bank Bayerische Verelosbank 
Berliner Handels-GeseUschaft Brinckmann, Wirt/. & Co. Burkhardt & Co. Burnham and Company 
Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank AG. La Compagnle FinancRre Creditanstalt-Bankvereln 
Crddit Commercial de France S.A. Crddit Lyonnais S.A. The Daiwa Securities Co. America Inc. 

Deutsche Bank AG. Dresdner Bank AG. Drexel Harriman Ripley International S.A.R.I.. 
Euramerica-Finanziaria Internazionale, S.p.A. The First Boston Corporation Robert Fleming & Co. Limited 
Frankfurter Bank Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hill, Samuel & Co. Limited International Pacific Corporation, Limited 
Istituto Bancario Italiano Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated Kleinwort, Benson Limited Kredietbank N.V. 
Kuhn, Locb Sl Co. International Kuwait Investment Co. S.A.K. Labouchere & Co. N.V. F. van Lanschot 

Lazard Brothers St Co., Limited Lazard Fibres St Cie Lehman Brothers Mces St Hope 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner St Smith Samuel Montagu St Co. Limited Morgan St Cie International S.A. 

Sccuritlva Underwriter Limited. 

Nederlandsche Credietbank N.V. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet St Cie 
New Court Securities Corporation The Nikko Securities Co. International Inc. Sal. Oppenheim Jr. St Cie. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson St Curtis J. Henry Schroder Wagg St Co. Limited Joseph Sebag St Co. 

Smith, Barney St Co. Incorporated Socidtd (^n^nile Sociitd Gdndrale de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank 

Strauss, Turnbull St Co. Svenska Handelsbanken C G. Trinkaus Vereinsbank in Hamburg Vickers, da Costa St Co* 
S. G. Warburg St Co. Limited Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale White, Weld St Co, Limited 
Yamaichl Securities Company of New York, Inc. 
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inrrow/lMwinm 

&gale 

Qraatty bnprovMl resulto: Signs of Vigorous 
Qrowtfi in Tumovor. 

Th9 46th Annual Genera! Meeting of Barrow Hepburn & Gale 
Limited will be held on 27th March 1969 in London. The following 
are selient points from the Statement of the Chairman, 

Mr, George W. Odey, C.B.E. 

^ Results of the Group for 1968 show a very great improvement. 
Turnover as a whole rose in round figures to £22.4m., an 
increase of £3 4m., and is showing all the signs of vigorous 
growth. 

^ As far as our tanning interests are concerned, we have had a 
much more successful year and it seems we may well be 
entering upon a period which will enable the tanning industry 
to earn an adequate return on the capital involved. 

^ As regards our Chemical Division, the picture is most 

encouraging. Since 1963 total turnover has risen from £1^m. to 
£2^m. in 1968 and profits from £120,000 to £315,000. The 
Board also has under consideration the formation of a separate 
holding company for the Chemical Division in which the 
Shareholders and the investing public could take a direct interest. 

^ Exports for 1968 exceeded £3m. and as far as the Chemical 
Division 1$ concerned there is every indication that we shall be 
able to increase this figure substantially in the coming year. 

^ Our present expectation is that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances the Group profit before taxation for the year to 
31 St December 1969 will be of the order of £550.000 compared 
with £456,000 for 1968. 

aK I have no doubt whatever about the future growth and prosperity 
of your Company. 


Henlys 

England’s leading motor agents 

Salient points from the circulated 
statement by Mr A. G. WHITE, Chairman. 


■ The principal factor responsible for the rise in trading 
profits, an increase of nearly 50%, was the substantial 
improvement in turnover achieved in most sections of the 
Group. 

■ The acquisition of Stewart & Ardern Limited will bring sub¬ 
stantial benefits to the Group in the near future, firstly 
because of the extension of the total trading area served 
and secondly through the rationalisation measures which 
have already progressed to a very considerable extent. 

■ In addition, two further important acquisitions have been 
made in the past year. One is the old-established business 
of S. H. Newsome & Co. of Coventry, distributors for 
Jaguar, Daimler, Triumph and Rover. The other is a 
Rootes distribution at Dunstable. 

■ Dividend increased from 22iVe to 267o for which Treasury 
approval has been obtained. 


Year ended 31 st August 

TURNOVER 
TRADING PROFIT 
TAXATION 
PROFIT AFTER TAX 


1968 

£ 

66,966,210 

1,609,434 

676,600 

933,834 


1967 

£ 

39,606,102 

1,142,180 

623,469 

618,711 


TRUST & . AGENCY 
COMPANY OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


Sm DENYS LOWSON 
ON COMPANY’S STEADY PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting^ of 
Trust & Agency Company of 
Australasia, will be held on April 
and, at Estates Hou.se, Gresham 
Street, EGa. The following is a 
statement by the Chairman, Sir 
Denys Lowson, Bt., whii:h has 
been circulated to shareholders ; 

Our investment and other 
income before taxation amounted 
to £454,927 for the year ended 
December 31, 1968? compared 

with £438,aa6 for the previous 
year. Net profit on realisation of 
investments amounted to £357»8i7 
for the year under review, as 
against £316,920 for the previous 
year. After deducting Expenses 
£23,100 against £20,332, Taxation 
£330,387 against £265,663, and 
the Preference dividend, the 
amount available for the ordinary 
shareholders is £435,557 against 
£345,651. An interim dividend of 
5 per cent on the ordinary share 
capital was paid in October last 
and the Directors now recommend 
the payment of a final dividend 
of 10.525 per cent making a total 
of 15.525 for the year. T'his com¬ 
pares with 15 per cent paid last 
year, the extra .525 per cent being 
the maximum permissible under 
the existing dividend restriction 
provisions. This will leave an 
amount of £253,138 to be added 
to the Group Revenue Reserve, 
against £169,401 the previous 
year. 

During the Group’s financial 
year, the market value of the 
investments increased by 45^ per 
cent. Disregarding taxation on 
the profit which would have arisen 
if the Group’s investments had been 
realised at their valuation, but 
including the full dollar premium, 
the net asset value per 5s ordinary 
share as at December 31st last 
was 38/8d, compared with 
25/1 id the previous year. Earn¬ 
ings on the ordinary share capital 
amounted to 37.6 per cent, and 
the priority percentages based 
only on consolidated net income 
from dividends and interest, less 
management expenses (i.e. exclud¬ 
ing all profits arising from 
the realisation of investments) 
are as follows : Preference dividend 
0-9.4 per eent ; Ordinary dividend 
9.4-82.2 per cent ; with 17.8 per 
cent retained. 

.iGThe geographical distribution 
of the investments was as follows : 
Great Britain 61.43 per cent; 
U.S.A. 18.49 per cent; Africa 7.45 
per cent ; Australasia 4.15 per 


cent ; Canada 3.40 per cent ; Asia 
3.20 per cent ; other Countries 
1.88 per cent; while as regards 
categories, 1.19 per cent are in 
Fixed Interest Stocks and the 
balance of 98.81 per cent is in 
ordinary and deferred ordinary 
stocks and shares. 

We have shewn in the Accounts 
a list of the Group’s largest hold¬ 
ings and a ten year record of the 
Group’s affairs, which indicates 
a steady rate of progress and a 
current net asset value more than 
two and a half times as great 
as at the beginning of this 
period. No fresh capital was 
raised during these ten years. 

As regards pro.spccts, we have 
prepared a revenue estimate for 
the current year, and barring any 
unforeseen circumstances we 
anticipate that we will be able to 
produce another set of satisfactory 
results when wc meet again in 
twelve months* time. 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, is 14s. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly end 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist, 
but to— 

Eaelbind Limited (Dept. E) 
Eardloy House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 
PARk 0888 (3 lines) 

Copies of the Index are available 
only from Tha Economist, 25 St 
James's St„ SWf 
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Trustflouses 


ixtrtet from the Annuel Report end Stetemeot of Accounts of Trust Houses Group Ltd Year ended list October. 1368 


Capital Employed 


1967 

f 

51.894.000 


Shareholders' Investment 
Gross trading profit 

Profit after depreciation and financial charges 
but before taxation 

Profit after taxation 

Profit after deduction of minority interests 
Dividends (gross) 

Rate of ordinary dividend per S - share 


TRUST HOUSE HOTELS ALL OVER BRITAIN 


GARDNER MERCHANT LIMITED 


SAME GOOD CARE EVERYWHERE 

Modern City Hotels ■ Country Inns • Motor Hotels • Business Hotels The largest industrial catering organisation 

Resort Hotels m the United Kingdom 

Ovci 9,000 bedrooms throughout cities, towns, villages, resorts Hospitals and Schools Catering ■ Restaurants 

Little Chef Highway Restaurants 

Over 1.500 bedrooms in London 

Plus Hotels in Barbados, Majorca, Portugal and Spam Racecourse Catering Private Catering 

6.A C —Britain's largest Vending Organization 


Copies of the Report can he obtained from The Secretary. Trust Houses Group Ltd. 166 High Holhorn. London. WC1 


The initial offering of these shares has been completed. These shares were offered and sold outside the 
United States. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


February 11,1969 


1,200.000 SHARES 

3 Selective Capital 
Fund Limited 

INITIAL OFFERING PRICE: U.S. $20 PER SHARE 

Selective Capital Fund Limited is an Open-End Leveraged Hedge Fund whose assets 
will be invested principally in United States securities with the objective of maximum 
capital appreciation for its shareholders. 

The manager of the placement of the initial offering was: 


HAYDEN, STONE 

incorporated-established 1892 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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This announcement is neither an cjjer to sett nor a solicitation oj an ojjcr to huj/ anj/ oj these shares. 
The ojjer is made ont^ by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


Februar_y 28, 1969 


^Iwvw] 


200,000 5liares 

PLESSEY INCORPORATED 

Common Stock 

($.20 Par Value) 

Price $16 per Sli are 


Copie.r oJ the Prospectus may he obtained from the tinder.tiflned only in states iohere the 
undersipncd may lepally offer these securities in compliance Koith the securities Imcs thereof. 


C. E. XJnterKerg, Towbin Co. 


Lekman Brotkers 

Paine,Wekke r, Jackson & Curtis 

ArnkoU and S. Bleickroeder 

Ifiitirporatcd 

Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Lock, R-koades & Co. 
DeanW^itter & Co. 

liuorp«irii(L-i1 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick, 


Grand Mefropofitan 
hotel €md tittering 
grow show ineremed 




Pre-tax profits improved from £2,857,000 to £3,904,000 but due to 
Government restriction we are recommending an unchanged 
total of dividends of )0 per cent for the ^'ear. All divisions of the 
Group, with the exception of our hotels m France and Monaco, 
which suffered from political unrest, achieved increased profits. 
The British hotels produced record figures and the industrial 
catering sector is on the expected rising trend. 

A revaluation of the hotels and restaurants in England. 
Scotland and France established the current worth of these at 
£34 million compared with a previous book value of £20 million. 

Apart from developments at home, such as the opening of the 
Kennedy Hotel at Euston in September 1968 and the imminent 
opening of the Britannia in Gro.svenor Square, we continued our 
policy of extending our interests in large European cities 
including Madrid. 

A major recent acquistion is the Royal Manhattan Hotel in 
New York. We believe that a physical presence in the U.S. will 
add considerably to our sales thrust in that very important 
marker for our European hotels. 

As to the future, our fortunes are inevitably closely bound up 
with the tourist trade which continues to increase year by year 
and we are well poised to take the fullest possible advantage 
of this expanding market. 

Your Directors are considering a number of further — 
profitable acquisitions which, together with the 
developments now on hand should ensure the 
Group's continued prosperity for many years to come. 


The 
H( ononiist! 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10 0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or USS19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Europe Airfreight 

Whole of Europe 
Belgium £9 6.0 

Denmark 

France „ 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

SwiUerland 

Austria £10.6.0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none 

Malta 


North America 


Whole area 
Iran 
kf^aq 
Israel 
Lebanon 


West Africa 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

Whole area 
Nigeria 

£10.6 0 

£13.16.0 

East and Southern Africa 
Indian Sub Continent 

and 

Whole area 


£13.16.0 

Ceylon 

India 

£11.60 


Kenya 

S. Africa 
Tanzania 



Uganda 



Far East and 

Pacific Area 


Hongkong 

£13.16.0 


Burma 

none 

£13 16 0 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


£14!i6.0 


South and Central America 


$29.50 $39.40 

Student Rate 

Surlsce 

none Mex. Pes. 420 

Britain and 


end Middle East 

£12.6 0 

Rest of World 

USA US $19.60 

£4.12.0 

£10.6.0 

Tht Economist Quarterly 



Index 

Surface 


Annual Subscription 

£1.0.0 

.a 

US $2.80 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Asliorne Hill College 

The Management College for 
the Iron and Steel Industry 

THREE MEMBERS OP STAFF 
required to teach In one or more 
of the following fields: 

(1) Economics 
(ID Industrial Relations 
(LID Management and Organisation 
(IV) Industrial Sociology 

Applicants should have a relevant 
honours degree, or an equivalent 
qualification. Applications for the 
post in Management and Organlsu- 
tiun should also have a minimum 
of five years’ managerial experience 

Salary scale; Cl.470 by £115 to 
£2.‘J65 

PlUicement on scale will depend 
on age and experience. 

PUilher intoimatlon from: 

The Principal. 

A.shurne Hill College. 

Leainiiiglon Spa. 

Warwickahlre. 


MATHEMATICIAN/STATISTICIAN 


for Group Management 
Services 


Apithestions to : 

Captain J. Parka, 

Staff Manager, 

© The British United 
Shoe Machinery 
Company Limited 
Leicester LE4 5BX 


If you SCO mothomatics not as an end in itself but as a tool for aolving 
practical management problems, then there is an outstanding opportunity 
for you to help in the long term development of an international industrial 
group 

The successful applicant will work on Operational Research, Production 
and Stock Control, Distribution Networks and Management Accounting. He 
will also support a team of experts within the Group Management Services 
Department in areas whioh include 0 & M, Market Research, Work Study 
and Business Research 

The Group consists of more than twelve companies within the United 
Kingdom, with manufacturing subsidiaries m Australia, New Zealand. 
South Africa, India, Ireland and Japan The turnover of the group is more 
than £32 million per annum and its products, mainly in engineering 
and chemicals, are marketed in a wide variety of industries 
The successful candidate will have a good honours degree and some 
relevant experience There is no age bracket The salary will bo in the 
rogion of £2,500 for the man with the right qualifications and experience 


Closing date for applications ‘ 
March 31, 1969. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Manchester business School 
Chair of Economics 

The UnivLTsily invites upplieutions 
fur Ihls newly-i‘&lubluih«d Chair 
Iroin econumist.s who would w'l 2 ih 
lo work in a Buslne&s Srhonl 
envirunnieni. whether their In¬ 
terests he primarily in the field of 
business econunilc.s or In the field 
of national eronomic pi'oblem.s 
ADpllrntlons by March 
24. 1060. to the Registrar, The 
University. Manchastei MlJ 9PL. 
from whom further particulars are 
obtainable on quoting reference 
35 ,' 6 y,'E 


University of York 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND 
liXXlNOMIC Hl'^SEAltCH 


Medical Manpower Project 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Junior Fellow in the 
insiit'ive ol Social and Economic 
Research from as soon as possible 
for u period of two years In the 
find, inaunce. 

Sulurv will be on the scale £950 
to £1..583, with arrangements for 
superannuation benefits as appro¬ 
priate 

The Junior Fellow will be the 
second member of a research team 
engaged in u study of medical and 
professional stall in the hospltuKs of 
the Leeds Regional Hospital Board. 
Candidates should be sndal science 
graduates with an Interest in 
statistical analyalH and preferably 
with .some research experience The 
succeaaful candidate will have the 

3 pporiunity to read for a higher 
egree 


Three copies of applications, 
naming three referees, should ,be 
sent by Friday. March 28, to the 
Registrar, University of York, 
Heslington, York, fnnn whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 
Please quote reference number 
69/6/D. 


University of Bristol 


Lectureship an^or Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics, 
Econometrics or Economic StatisUcs 


Applications are invited for the po-vt of 
Lecturer and/or Assistant lecturer in 
the Department of Economics from 
October 1. 1969 InlUal salary within the 
Beale ; Lecturer, £t.S85 to £2,275 per 

annum ; Asatsiant Lecturer. £1.240 to 

£1,470 per annum, with FSSU. Further 

particulars may be obtained from the 
Regletrar, University Senate House. Brl^ol 
Bsi ITH, to whom mlioaUons stiould 
he sent by March 28. IMO. 


The University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Inviteil for the post 
of Tutor In Economic History 111 the 
Department of Economics. The 
Initial saiar}' will be within (he 
range £1.000-£1.440 per annum 
Applications, staling age, acodemlL 
qualifications and experience, to¬ 
gether with the name.s of three 
referees, should be received not 
later than March 31, IMbU. by the 
Registiur, fium whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained Quote Ref 
RV/601/E 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 96 to 101 


The University of 
Hull 


The Fenner Research 
Scholarship in Economics 

ApplicullohS are Invited for the 
above Scholarship lor resemch In 
one of the following Aiibjects : 

(a) The Ecsoiiomics of Industry 

(b) Economlt: Growth 

(c) The external economic coiidl- 
itoiu of Oieut Britain 

(d) l<>anomlc factors iti Humber¬ 
side regional development 

The award is tenable at the 
University of Hull and the value 
is £530 per annum (£410 for 
studeiiLs living at home), plus 
tuition fees 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from Tlic Registrar, The 
University of Hull, to whom appli¬ 
cations should be submitted not 
later than March 31. 1960 

D. CRAIO, 
Registrar. 


Cambridge University 

Economics and Politics 


The Appefintments Committee of the 
Faculty of Economlca and Politics invite 
applications for a University Aealslant 
Lectureship in Economics wlUi ^e^ 
reference to South Asia (South Asia being 
interpreted as meaning Pakistan. India, 
and Ceylon). The parson appoint^ will 
be expected to take port in the Faculty s 
teaching programme on the economics pi 
underdevek)^ countries and to Mairlhute 
to the woniof the UidvjWrtty CenU* 
of South Aslan Studies. The^can^dldate 
appointed may be a person who hM had 
dir^ experience of economic conditions 
and problems in some regKma of Smith 

Aala ; olternaUvely. If he,has had _^ 

no such experience he will be encoungad, 
with the aid of suiUble travol firanis. 
lo acquire »me by spending a cim^mnble 
period during the earlier port hl8 
tenure in some region of South Asia. 

Further information can be obtsinad 

from the Secretary of the Appointmmts 

Ckmimlttee of the Faculty of B^mics 

jssisssis sj7rmnrArST4?^^ 


University of 
Khartoum 


The Location of 
Offices Bureau 


Appllciilions :\re invited for 
the following pi>.^(.', ill the 
DEPARTMENT OF EmNOMlCS . 
(II) HANK OP SUDAN PROPli?- 
.SfJlLSHIP IN MONEY AND 
BANKING , and (b) JStNIOH 
LECTURl-fiMIPS. or (c) IJ.;CTURE- 
.SHII’S M.ilarv .srales Piolivwir 
iS.i,6()U p.a Scnioi LfCtuier 
iSLMOO-CSJ.BOO pa LertiiuT 
f.Sl,.V)0-i:SLMnO pa i iHl 11 .Is lid 
.sierlliig.i All plus tempoiary special 
allowance in lange £S180-l'6.16ii pa 
Ciur ot llviiiK, family and outfit 
allowances also payable ras-sages 
l(.r appointee and family on 
iippointment, termination and 
anniiiil leav>' Suoei annua tion 

scheme. Di'tailed applir;.'ions (b 
copie.''! naming 3 referees by April 
7. 1969. to Inter-Unlverslty (Council. 
9U 91 Tottenluuti Court Road. 
London WIP ODT. from whom 
particulars ate available 


requires an assistant research 
ortlcer preferably with a degree in 
economics, some knowledge of ma- 
tistic.*; and of urban planning The 
Buieau exl.sU to eimouruge the 
decentralisation of office omploy- 
^meiiT from central London. 


The assistant resfuroh officer will 
he responsible for the maintenance 
and analyais of the Bureau's ataUs- 
tlcal records and for qualitative 
and quantitative analysts of pub¬ 
lished material of Interest to the 
Bureau There will be scope to 
pursue individual researrh on topics 
relaU'd to the Interests ot the 
Bureau. Commencing salary not 
less than £1,145 p.a. 


Applleatlons by March 12 1969, to 
The Secretary. Location of Offices 
Bureau, 27 Chancery Lane, London 


National Board for Prices and Incomes 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ADVISER 


The National Board for Prices and Incomes will shortly appoint 
a senior Industrial Relations Adviser, to head its existing Branch. 
The Board’s work includes incfuiries into the institutional| economic 
and social factors which affect the determination of employment 
Incomes in the industries and firms referred to it by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Branch thus analyses and advises the Board on all 
aspects of industrial relations including payment systems and 
structures, collective bargaining arrangements, productivity agree¬ 
ments ancl the operation of the Government's Prices and Incomes 
Policy. The Head of the Branch is required to manage his staff 
resources to maximum advantage for these purposes. He must 
also gain the co-operation and assistance of the trade unions and 
managements concerned, and of the firms of consultants, academic 
advisers, and individual case«tudy workers whom the Board 
employs in these fields. 

The man concerned may come from industry, commerce, or the 
academic or institutional fields, but should have a broad experience 
of industrial relations analysis and work. He will need to^ work 
effectively with the Board's other specialist staff—Statisticians, 
Economists. Accountants, Management Analysts, and Adminis¬ 
trators ; and to present the results of his team's analysis and 
conclusions in clear cogent reports. 

The post is at Senior Economic Adviser level, with an initial 
contract of two to three years, which may be extended by agree¬ 
ment. Salary range £4.000/£5.000 p.a. There will be oppor¬ 
tunities to publish research resuHa, and If desired, to seek 
establishment in the Civil Service. 

Applicants are Invited to send a curriculum vitae to the Estab¬ 
lishment Officer, National Board for Prices and Incomes, Kingsgate 
House. 66-74 Victoria Street, London, SWl. Alternatively potential 
candidates may first telephone 01-834 9444, ext 301, to arrange 
an appointment to discuss the scope of this post with the BoarcTp 
senior management, without commitment. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Canberra College of Advanced Education 

AUSTRALIA 

AppUcatloiM are Invited from pemons wltii appeopriate quallfleatlons and 
experienoe for tno foUowlng poaltlons : 

SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
ACCOUNTING (Lecturer/Senlor Lecturer) 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (Lecturer/ 

Senior Lecturer) 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (L«eturar/S«nlor 

Laeturer) 

COMPUTING STUDIES (Lecturer/Senior 

Lecturer) 

ECONOMICS (Lecturer/Senior Lecturer) 

STATISTICS (Principal Lecturer and Lecturer/ 

Senior Lecturer) 

SCHOOL OF APPUED SCIENCE 
BIOLOGY (Principal Lecturer) 

CHEMISTRY (Principal Lacturar) 

The Canberra College of Advanced Education Itoa been established In the 
Australian Capital Territory under Commonwealth legislation as an 
autooomoua tertiary educational institution. U will offer courses In 
applied fields of administration and commerce, science and technology 
and in sclLCtcd professional subjects such as computing studies and 
ilbrarlianship, together with .studies in the liberal arts and sciences A 
teacher education course is planned for 1971. A building programme is 
already well under way on the College's 290 acre canvpus in Bclconnen in 
Canberra. A.C. i\ 

Work has commenced on the llrst College building, which Is to be 
completed in time for courses to commence tn the Schools of Administrative 
Studies, Aj>plled lienee and Liberal Studies by the beginning of 1970. 
Thwe Is a program for the construction of additional lecture theatres, 
other teacher buildings, library and sporting fac.lltles, and these will be 
availabite for future years. Courses for part-time students in Administrative 
Studies Gommenevd at the beginning of 1000. 

Academic staff of the College will have an unusual opportuniity to make 
Innovations in tertiary level courses. A rapid mcrcaoe In the number of 
courses is planned and these wiU require co-ordination within the overall 
disclpUiMS of the Schools 

The recent mtablisluncnt of collegeH of advanced education throughout 
Australia ensures good career prospects In this new and rapidly developing 
fleVd of tertlBiry education. 

The Seliool of Admlnlstmtivs Studies 

The School of Administrative Studies has as a major aim the development 
of the study of Administration as a coherent body of knowledge con¬ 
stituting an academ.c discipline at tertiary level. Student enrolments in 
the School have been projected forward to 1075. It Is antlolpated that 
the School will then have a student body of more than 1,500. 

An Initerdtsclpllnary approach to courses is being adopted and they are 
being designed to permit the student to select the subjects most 
appropriate to his future admlnlstraUvo career. At the same time 
specialisation in any of the utiuve dh'iplines ufTerud by the School Is 
available up to the equivalent of university gradtiate level. Postgraduate 
courses In Computing Studies with emphasis on data prooesBing are 
planned. 

The school of Applied Science 

The School of Applied Science is aa yet In the process of formation, and 
will take its first students in 1970, when first year couraes only wlU be 
offered. Staff appointed in 1969 will co-operate with the Head of the 
School In planning the development of the School and the courses to be 
presented. It 'm intended that couraes will be slmjlar in otandard to 
those of universities, but different in rtaturc and content dn that they will 
provide training more specifically directed to the requirements of various 
types of scientific activity in AustraiUa, particularly activity in the region 
of Canberra. 

Uentral Conditions of Kmploynicnt 

Principal! Lecturers will be paid an annual saliry of SAtt.OOO. 
Senior Lecturers within the range gA7,100->IA8,400, and Lecturens 
within the range $A4.660-<$A7.000. Revisions of the salarleo in 
the CoUege, as In other alrailar instltutioiui in Australia, la at 
■present under consideration. Assistance wftUi housing will be provided 
for persons moving to Canberra to take up appointments and provfslon 
will be made for superannuation and leave. Fares for the appointees 
and their familleo and reasonable removal costs will be paid. The persons 
apgiotnted will be expMted to commence duty as soon as possible. Further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar at the addreaa bdow 
<Tel. 48 0611). 

Applicants should give personal details, particulars of qualMcatlons, 
exigence, previous appointments and present position, and the names 
and addreasea of three referees. 

AppUcatloiis for tlio posHlon are required by March 31. 1969. and sboaM 
be forwarded to the Hegletrar, Canberra CoUege of Advanced Edacatton, 
First Floor, North Wing, 330 NortIUHNinio Avenue, Hraddon, A.G.T., 
3601, Australia. 



Investment Analyst 

negotiable about £3000 
London 

to join thr Research Department of an old-established 
firm of stock brokers which during recent years has esta¬ 
blished a reputation for the quality of its analysis of 
company results and commercial prospects. Candidates, 
ideally aged about 30 and preferably graduates or pro¬ 
fessionally qualified, must have at least 3 years’ experience 
in thi.s field backed by a sound knowledge of accounting 
principles and company law. The salary is negotiable and 
there are good prospects for promotion. Please write to 
J. M. Ward quoting S.9898. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 



gmup market 

research 

executive 


The PURNELL GROUP, part of The British 
Printing Coiporation and comprising four major 
printing units plus a number of associated 
Companies, wishes to recruit an experienced 
Industrial Market Researcher. Turnover and 
profitability are expanding and senior manage¬ 
ment need more specific guidance on current and 
future trends to ensure a continuance of balanced 
expansion. 

We seek a man in his thirties earning a 
minimum of £2,500. He must have had experience 
of initiating, executing and presenting research 
projects and should preferably have an engineer¬ 
ing or service industry background. It is essential, 
however, that this man has the personal ability 
and enthusiasm to succeed in his objectives. 

Based in London, the man appointed will report 
directly to the Sales Director, and will be 
supported by a central market research activity 
at Corporate Headquarters, also in London. 

The Corporation operates a Contributory Pension 
Scheme with free Life Insurance Cover. 

Please write briefly in the first instance, 
quoting Reference EC607 to The Recruitment 
Officer, Print Houses Maltravers Street, Strand, 
London, WC2. 

The British Printing Qorporation 
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FERODO Ltd 

HESEMIliH & DEVELaPMENT DIVISION 

STATISTICIAN 

A qualified Statistician is required to lead a small 
Statistics team engaged in the design apd analysis of 
experiments relating to the development and testing of 
friction materials. Some previous experience In this field 
and of the application of statistical techniques to quality 
control is essential. 

This is a Senior Staff position reporting to the Re¬ 
search Manager and requiring close collaboration with 
the other sections of the Research and Development 
Division. An Olivetti Programme 101 is available. 

Letters of application, giving details of age, qualifica¬ 
tions, experience and present salary should be sent to 
Personnel Manager: 

Ferodo Limited, 

Chapel-en-le-Frith, 

Via Stockport, 

Cheshire. k Turn»r & Nswatl company wmmm 


CAMEROONS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


A vacancy exists for the post of 

SECRETARY TO THE 
CORPORATION 

Applicants for tho post must possess a good degree in Arte or 
Lew from a recognised University, plus ACiS or equivaifnt 
uelification. with not less than 10 years' experience as 
ompany Secretary. Acquaintance with tropical agricultural 
operations will be an advantage together with a good working 
knowledge of French. 

Nature of duties : Arrangementa for moetinga of Membara of the 
Corporation. Chairman’s Consultant. Preparation of Agenda. 

Board Memoranda. Bcurd Members’ affairs. Minutes of meetings 
and Annual Report. Tender Board matters. Responsibility for 
documents covering the Corporation's larqp estates leased from 
Government together with Certificates of Occupancy. Deeda of 
Surrender, sub-leases etc. Legal matters generally in association 
with the Corporation's Solicitor and Barrister. Group 1 Senior 
Stiff matters. Shareholding. 

A generous salary will be paid, depending upon the candidate’s 
qualifications and experience. Conditions of service Include 
frse part-furnished accommodation, reasonable electricity and 
fuel, a bonus schame and on attractive Provident Fund. 

The Corporation In a Statutory Authority responsible for the 
development of rubber, oil palm, banana, cocoa, tea and 
pepper plantationa in West Cameroon. By the end of 1907 a 
total of 66.000 aores had been planted : production for the year 
was 7,600 tons of rubber (from 4 facteriee), B.OOO tons of palm 
O'l kernels (from 3 oil milla). 12,000 tons of bananas. 600 tons 
of tea. 160 tons of cocoa and 60 tons of pepper Tho 
Corporation has recently emberked on an ambitious expansion 
programme mainly in oil palm, rubber end tea, using 
Intematlonai loan funds. 

Applications, with full details, should he forwarded to Head of 
Personnel. Commonwealth Development Corporation. 33 Hill 
Street. London. W1A 3AR, quoting Serial 1449. 



ECONOMIC & LAND 
USE PLANNING 

Coventry—Sol i h u 11—Warwickshi re— 

Sub-Regional Planning Study 

A Study Team of Planners and Economists located 
at Kenilworth under the leadership of UA Wannop, 
MA, MCD, AMTPI, has been set up to provide the 
Planning Authorities of Coventry, Solihull and 
Warwickshire with a common framework within 
which they could co-ordinate their plans and 
prograrRmos 

The Team, having completed its initial appraisal, is 
now outlining tho programma of work and detailing 
techniques of survey, projection and evaluation 
Altarnativa stratogiaa for the davalopmant of the 
sub-region and ita population of 1.000,000 will shortly 
be considered for preliminary tasting, leading to 
completion of the Study within two years * 

Senior Economist or Planner 

To lead studies of the possible growth of the sub¬ 
regional economy, of future demand and supply of 
labour, and of the economic implications of altarna- 
tive land use and transportation plana. Salary within 
PO Range 1 (£2.336 to £2,706). 

Economist or Planner 

To work on either change and growth of population, 
amploymant, housing and other economic and aociaf 
aspects, or for simulation and tasting of altarnstive 
phased tend use/treneportation strategies. Salary 
within AP4 <£1,485 to £1.716) AP6 (£1,716 to £1.926) 
or SO Grade (Bar) (£1,780 to £2.170) according to 
quelificationa and experience 

Toinia of rafaranco of the Study, conditions of 
appointment and forma of application may be 
obtained from the Clark of the Warwiokshira County 
Council. Shirs Hsil. Warwick. Tho closing dsts for 
ths rscsipt of sppUcstions is Friday. March Slth. 
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ULSTER: THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

APPOINTMENT OF RESEARCH FELLOW AND 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN ECONOMICS 

The Economics section of the School of Social Sciences, stmported 
by the Esm^e Fairbeim Charitable Trust, is seekins staff for a 
three-year programme of research on the British Monetary and 
Financial System, commencing October 1. 1969. 

The programme is intended to cover a number of areas, including 
government financing and its effects on the money-supply and 
credit policy, the effectiveness of restriction and control of bank 
advances as a policy instrument and the portfolio management 
of selected groups of banks and financial institutions. The detailed 
programme will be worked out in consultation with those 
appointed. 

• Applicants should be familiar with the use of quantitative techni¬ 
ques in economic research and have a knowledge of monetary 
economics. 

Salaries will be in the range: Research Fellow up to £3,000 
maximum. Research Assistant £1,100 to £1,400, with FSSU, if 
desired. Applications, including the names of two referees should 
be received not later than March 31. 1969, by the Registrar, The 
New University of Ulster. Coleraine, Northern Ireland. 



The London Graduate School of Business Studies invites applications for a post 
of Senior Lecturer Or Lecturer in Economics. 

The successful applicant will be expected to teach in both M.Sc. and post- 
experience courses and pursue research in the general field of Government- 
Industry relationshipa. Preference will be given to cendidatea whose interest lies 
in the area of monopoly reatrictive practices control; the economics of nationalised 
industries, cost benefit analysis in Governmental decision making, and Govern¬ 
ment purchasing. The appointment will commence in September 1969. The 
starting salary for a Lecturer will be at an appropriate point on the Lecturer's 
scale £1.240 to £2.735, and tor a Senior Lecturer at an appropriate point on 
the Senior Lecturer's scale £2,596 to £3,520. Membership of the F.S.S U. applies. 
Applications should be made in writing, accompanied by a curriculum vitae, 
and sent to: The Secretary, -- 

THE LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 

28 Northumberland Avenue, London, W C.2. 

by 29th March 1969. “*"*""N^***^ 


For further announcements see pages 5, and 95 to 101 


- _ 

‘WmRLDBANK 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Washington D.C. 


The World Bank invites applications for the following posts which are of indefinite duration with career 
prospects and involve residence in Washington with a liability for overseas travel. Preference will be given to those 
candidates who have a good working knowledge of French and/or Spanish and in addition practical experience in 
developing countries. Salaries are paid in U.S. dollars and arc fixed on the basis of qualifications and experience. Terms 
of serWee include retirement plan, life and medical insurance, home leave and education grants. Family passages paid. 


POPULATION 

ECONOMIST 

To investigate the economic aspects of 
population growth, especially as they affect 
economic development. I'ypical problems 
will include research into population 
aspects of country economic analysis: effects 
of trends in population variables on incomes, 
expenditures, consumption, savings, public 
revenues and investment: analysis and evalu¬ 
ation of population control programmes: 
implication of population trends on employ¬ 
ment, manpower and Government planning. 
Age preferably 30-45. Good University 
degree with basic economic education; pre¬ 
ferably post-graduate siu^ with some know¬ 
ledge of demography. Demographers with 
economic background and experience also 
considered: experience in empirical research 
and economic analysis desirable. 

OPERATIONS 

OFFICER 

To help in the development of policies and 

f >lans for Bank loans and in negotiating such 
oans: to become familiar with the economic, 
financial and related aspects of loan projects 
mainly in the fields or agriculture, electric 
power generation and distribution, transpor¬ 
tation, education and water supply: to become 
familiar with the Bank's lending policies and 
procedures and to establish contacts with 
offichM-in developing countries. 

•' ■ Ait<‘ 36 - 45 . Good University degree with 
Hiifr /Sufficient economic knowledge and experience 
to understand the national economic dcvclop- 
.* ment context within which project identifi¬ 


cation and financing recommendations are 
developed; able to co-ordinate staff work 
leading up to the preparation of loan recom¬ 
mendations and supporting documents. 

FINANCIAL ANALYST 
(Tourism Projects Dept.) 

To study and aroraise projects concerned 
with financing hotels and resort develop¬ 
ments to determme their financial feasibility. 
To follow the progress of projects for which 
loans have been made to ensure their execution 
in accordance with the terms of the loan agree¬ 
ment. To carry out detailed analyses including 
reviews of loan applications from hotel enter¬ 
prises to other financing organizations. 

Age 30-55. University degree in Economics or 
suitable qualification in Accountancy or 
Business Administration. Practical experience 
in the financial direction df companies, par¬ 
ticularly those operatii^ hotds etc., or previous 
experience as financial adviser with hotel 
consultants. 

ECONOMIST, BASIC 
RESEARCH CENTRE 

The function of this Centre is to conduct a 
long-term research programme on the factota 
and policies influencing the economic growth 
of less developed countries in order to provide 
the Bonk with data to fonnulatc its develop¬ 
ment strategy. The central theme of this 
research proiramme will be on analysis of the 
impact of national and international policies 
on the relation betwjgm foreign exchange 
availability, investment levels and patterns and 
growth penormancc. Several studies will be 


carried out simultaneously by small teams and 
progress reviewed periodically by an Advisory 
Committee. 

A^e 30 * 45 . University degree in Economics 
with postgraduate study and at least three 
years research experience in a relevant field 
essential. 

RESORT & REGIONAL 
PLANNER 

(Tourism Projects Dept.) 

To study and appraise tourism development 
projects and their physical and economic 
leaaibilitv. To supervise progress of projects 
for which loans have been maae to ensure their 
execution in accordance with the terms of the 
loan agreement. To keep the Bank informed 
by analysis of data and reports supplied by 
borrower and by on-the-spot inspccuon. Such 
projects would include Master Plans for 
development in a resort complex, including 
designated land use and design and construction 
of hotels and other buildings. 

Age 35 - 55 . University degree in Urban and 
Regional Planning with practical experience 
of project implementation. Preferably also in 
educational background in architecture and/or 
economics and experience in design, construc¬ 
tion and operation of tourist resorts. 

For compUu particulars and forms of appKastian» 
write indicating relevant post and se^ng bri^ 
career sumnary to: 

The Appointments Officer, 

International Recruitment Unit, 

Room 

Minietiy of Ovoracna Development, 

Eland House, Stag Place, London S.W.i. 
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Unusual Opportunity for 
Commercial Solicitor or 
Barrister 

Well known industrialist and financier who has recently 
formed company to advise major industrial concerns which 
seek his personal advice, wishes to appoint to highly respon¬ 
sible position solicitor or barrister in early or mid-^'s with 
extensive cohnmeroial and company law experience. Successful 
applicant, who must be a solicitor or a barrister of some 

S ears standing, wilf be required to assume substantial rasponsi- 
llity in advising major industrial concerns. Salary by 
arrangement but is likely to exceed significantly the 
successful applicant's present earnings. In addition a participa¬ 
tion in profita will be offered. 

In the first instance applicants should submit a curriculum 
vitae in their own handwriting to: 

Box 2270, The Economist 

26 St. James's Street London, SW1. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5 and 95 to 101 


AGRICULTURAL PLANNING ECONOMISTS 
DEVELOPMENT APPRAISAL ECONOMISTS 

are sought by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations (FAO) for present and projected vacancies in developing 
countries throughout the world. 

Posts vary from three months to two years or longer. 

IF YOU HAVE: 

— appropriate university degree. 

— substantial experience in economic development planning, 
agricultural development project appraisal. 

— working knowledge of English, French or Spanish. 

WE CAN OFFER: 

— liberal emoluments based on depth and breadth of training 
and experience. 

— generous fringe benefits. 

Send a brief resume to : Chief, Recruitment Section, FAO. Viale 
delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome. Italy, quoting Ref. 264/EA/35/EC. 
Application forms and detniled vacancy announcement will be 
forwarded to apparently qualified individuals. 


CAMERM COUEIIE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

STAFF OFFICER 

(SALARY $A5,326 to $A5,736) 

Applications are invited from persons with appropriate 
qualifications and experience for the position of Staff Officer. 
The person appointed will be expected to deal with personnel 
matters. 

He will be responsible for canying out, under direction, the 
work, involved in the recruitment of staff and for assisting 
with the operation of superannuation and housing loan 
assistance adiemes. He will maintain records associated with 
these and other staff matters and will prepare statistics as 
required. 

Assistance with housing will be provided for a person moving 
to Canberra to take up appointment and provision will be 
made for superannuation and leave. Fares for the appointee 
and his family and reasonable removal costs will be paid. 
The person appointed will be expected to commence duty as 
soon as possible. 

Applicants should give personal details, particulars of 
qualiffcations, experience, previous appointments and present 
position, and the names and addresses of two referees. 
AppHcations for the position are required. In writing, by March 
12, 1969 and should be forwarded to The Registrar. 
Canberra College of Advanced Education, P.O. Box 381, 
Canberra City, A.C.T. 2601 (Telephone 48 0611) from whom 
further information maybe obtained. 


CANBERNA COUEIIE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from persons with appropriate qualifica¬ 
tions and experience for the following positions: 

SCHOOL OF LIBERAL STUDIES 
■A MATHEMATICS (Priieipal Leetirar) 
ir ENCLISI (Priwipal LMtirar) 

Ar LAS6UA6ES (Priieipal Laetarar) 

'At LIBRARIANSHIP (Priieipal Laetarar) 
ir SECRETARIAL STUBIES (Laetarar/Saaior Laetarar) 

I'he Canberra College of Advanced Education has been estab¬ 
lished in the Australian Capital Territory under Commonwealth 
legislation as an autonomous tertiary educational institution. It 
will offer courses in applied fields of administration and commerce, 
science and technology and in selected professional subjects such 
as computing studies, teacher education and librarianship together 
with studies in the liberal arts and sciences. A building pro¬ 
gramme is already well under way on the College's ago acre 
campus in Belconncn in Canberra, A.C.T. 

Academic staff of the College will have unusual opportunities 
to make innovations in tertiary level courses. A rapid increase in 
the number of courses is planned and these will require 
co-ordination within the overall disciplines of the Sch(M>ls. 

The recent establishment of Colleges of Advanced Education 
throughout Australia ensures good career prospects in this rapidly 
developing field of tertiary education. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL STUDIES 

The School of Liberal Studies will be responsible for developing 
a three-year full-time tertiary level course in Liberal Studies 
and courses in the humanities which will be available to students 
in the College whatever their major field of study. It is also 
intended that in 1970 in assfjciation with the other Schools in 
the College and with professional organisations Uie School will 
offer courses in Librarianship, in languages with an emphasis on 
Asian languages, and courses for executive secretaries. Further 
activities will be considered as this foundation work is consolidated. 
The Principal Lecturer in Mathematics will be administratively 
responsible to the Head of the School of Liberal Studies but 
will be in charge of tc/.ching Mathematics throughout the College. 
He will be expected to collaborate with the other Schools in 
the design of courses to meet their particular requirements. . 

The Principal Lecturer in English will be involved in the 
development of courses in English as a language subject at the 
tertiary level. It is expected that what is tau^t will be useful 
for technical writing of all kinds, creative writing, English as a 
second language, the education of teachers and work in Liberal 
Studies for administrators and scientists. 

The Principal Lecturer in languages must be able to establish 
and operate a language laboratory and to organise courses whidi 
will give students a sound working knowledge of Asian and other 
languages. Proficiency in a particular Asian language will be an 
advantage but an essential requirement is evidence of recent- 
experience in organisthg a language laboratory and associated 
material for use by large numbers of students. 

The Principal Lecturer in Librarianship will be initially respon¬ 
sible for assisting the Head of School to plan professional courses 
in consultation with the Australian Library Association and other 
professional bodies concerned. He will thereafter be in charge of 
the teaching of the subject in the school. 

The Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Secretarial Stui/ies will be res¬ 
ponsible for assisting the Head of School and collaborating with 
employers in the planning of tertiary level courses for executive 
secretaries. Whilst there will be a concern to improve technical 
proficiency in shorthand and typing, the object will be to provide 
the background education necessary for a person seeking to 
occupy a high-level secretarial position in business or the Public 
Service. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYAAENT 

Principal Lecturers will be paid an annual salary of $A9,500, 
Senior Lecturers within the range $A7,ioo-$A8,400, and Lecturers 
within the range $A4,650-$A7,ooo. Revision of the salaries in the 
College, as in other similar institutions in Australia, is at present 
under consideration. Assistance with housing will be provided 
for persons moving to Canberra to take up appointments and 
provision will be made for superannuation and leave. Fares for 
the appointees and their families and reasonable removal costs 
will be paid. The persons appointed will be expected to commence 
duty as soon as possible. Further information may be obtained 
from the Registrar at the address below (Tel.: 48 0611). 

Applicants should give personal details, particulars of qualifications, 
experience, previous appointments and present position, and the 
names and addresses of three referees. 

Applications for the position are required by March 31, 1969, and 
should be forwarded to the Registrar, Canberra College of 
Advanced Education, P.O. Box 381 Canberra City, A.C.T. 9601, 
Australia. 
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atilEry adUe (plus Londdn aUowanea £ 86 ) 
LMtum Orwl* n £l.7S6-£8,280; 

Aulatanct may be given towards 
houwhold removal expeneea. 


Hcularn 
th East 
•ham Way. 
PERENCE 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF POUTXOB 



Lectureship 


Head of Department: Professor 
RICHARD ROSE. B.A.. D.Phll. 

Applications are Invited from 
auicaoly qualified candidates for 
the above post. Candidates should 
have special competence in the 
field of international relations and/ 
or the comparative politics of 
Western natlona. 

Salary scale: £1,686-£2.736 per 
annum, plus FSBU. 

Application toms and further 
paruculara (quoting 14/88) can be 
obtained from the Regiatxar, 
Unlveial^ of Strathclyde, Oeorge 
Street. Olaagow. Cl, with whom 
completed applications should be 
lodged by March 16. 1969. 


International Economies : Quote TE/127. 


LONDON BOROUGH OP BARNET 

Hendon College of 
Technology 

(Part of proposed Polytechnic) 

Lecturer II in Bcenomics 

AppUoaiUoas sM invited from Hodmis 
Oradtttas. prilerabiy with raseanm 
experience, and qualifled to taaoh ons or 
more of the mlowinf to Bonoura Degree 
level: Micro Eranonuee : Industrie • 
E co n o m l c e ; XnternaUonal Eoononuee : 

Public Finance. 

Salary scale: Xieoturer IX—£1,726-£2.380 
plus £U London Allowance per annum. 

Application forms and further particulars 

from the Reftstrar, at the omiege,__ 

The Burrou^. Hendon, London. NW4, 
to whom they should be returned within 
14 days of the date of this advenl seme nt. 

N. F, H> BUTCHER, 
Chief Education Officer 


University of Hong 
Kong 

staff Tutorship in Economics 
in the Department of Extras 
Mural Studies 

AppllcaUons are Invited for the 

above-mentioned poet. An Intereat 
in Management Studied would be an 
advantage The successful candidate 
will be expected to take up hts 
duties in Sepember, 1989. 

Annual salary (superannuable) 
[approximate sterling equivalents 
at current rale of exchange In 
brackets] Is: HKtSO.BSO x 

HK81.440-HK|49,600 lC3.132 to 

£3.409] (man) or HKI26.720 x 
Hk81.760-HK833.280 x HK82.000- 
KK845,280 X HK$1.440-HK849,600 
[£1,836 to £3,409] (woman). 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary-Oeneral. Assoclailon 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), Marlborough House, l*all 
Mall, lAndon, SWl, or the 
Registrar, University of Hong Kong. 

Closing date for applications 
March 31, 1969. 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 

S0search Assistant in SeoTumics 

Applications are invited from good^ 
honours graduates or from those who 
expect to graduate bdors D apts mbe r, 1989. 

Tbs post is tenable foryean 1 ^ 
maybe renewed for a funhsr year ik a 
salary of £870 to £930 per aanum. 

Fonnt of appUcetloii aad details ateut 
the work of me pepartment of Soelal 


University of Birmingham 

Institute of Local Government 
Studies 


with apeoial interests In developing countries 
required from October 1 , 1961). for two 
years in the first instance 

Beale: £i.a40-£i.470 with fssu. 

Appltewtlona (three copies) naming three 
referfea to the Assistant Registrar (C). 

The Unlveralty, Boa 303, Birmingham 15, 
by March 27. 1069, from whom further 
paitleulars and amiUcatlon forms can be 
obtained. Plene ^te C/ 909 / 0 . 


SCHOURSHIPS; STUDENTSHiPS b COURSES 


study at Home 

Suecesaful tuttlon for OjC.B. *'0" and 

iic!' n ■'ST.' 

Dlplomaa, Oertlfleatea. Bar, Bonkers, 
Secretarial. Stattatloal and other 
Professional Exams. ProapfMtus Free from 
g^ndtam^ Milligan, M.B.E.. M.A.. 

V\^olsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
Studentships 

Applications are invited from men or 
women graduates who wish to undertake 
research or postgraduate studies In 
economics, statlMlca, politics and 
government, sociology, recant economic, 
social and political history, Industrial 
relations, management studies, public and 
social administration, international and 
public law, or any other branch of the 
social studies. 

Further particulars snd the necsssary 
forms are obtainable from the Warden, 
Nuffield (»llege. Oxford. Applications 
should reach nim by May 13. 1969. 


Uziiverslty of G^sgdw 

Scholarships for advanced study 
in Arts 

The Unlveralty of Olasgow offers three 
Bchohurshipa of £780 a year, with 
remission of Ises and tenable for two 
yeara from October, 1969, to graduates 
holding good Honours degrees of other 
Universities who propose to pursue 
full-Ume advanced study or reoearclt in 
any aubjecla falling wlthiu the Faculty 
of Arts. 

The Scholars will be required to come 
into residence at Olasgow and to puraue 
their work under supervision in the 
Univeirity during term-time. Applications 
will be considered irom candidatea who 
hope to obtain their qualifying degrees 
in time to begin residence at Olasgow In 
October. 1969. Preference udil be glffn 
fo appwanfs who are entering upon 
postgraduate ntudln for the first time. 

intending impLlcante should write to the 
Clerk to the Faculty of Arts for further 
information. The final date for the receipt 
of applications la March 31. 1989 


EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


METROPOLITAN CA)LLE(;E St Alhans 


for B.gC.fkCoe.), LI..B. and other external 

degrees of Lend Univ. For G C E and N ITll 

p.uressional exami. Accountancy, Coaling, 

^creiaryahie. Law, Marknting. Aleu I 

many intin««ly mtersstlno (non exam ) d^Tw 
eouraas in business subject! Wnte for 

details or advice, stating interest, to - - 

The Secretary (Cll) Founded 1919 


The University of Hull 

Diriment of Social 
Administration 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer from 
good Honours graduates with quali- 
fleatlnns in both Soelal Administra¬ 
tion and statUticaJ method/soclal 
statistics. Applicants should prefer¬ 
ably have some postgraduate 
experience and bs prepared to teach 
houslng/^lanning aspects of social 
pottcy. The appointment will date 
Iran October l. 1969, and will be 
made at a point on the salary scale 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Salary scale: £1,249 x £116- 
£1,470 per annum with FBBU 
bontfts, 

AppllesAlons (Six copies) giving 
details of age. qualifications and 
SKperlsnce together with the names 
of three referees should be sent 
by 6fereh 26, 1069. to the 

Registrar from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. 


La Trobe University 

BfELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Department of Politics 

LecturerfSenior Lecturer Russian 
Government 

Appllciitlona are Invited for the 
above-mentioned poet. 

Salaries: X^ecturer $A6,400-IA7,300; 
Senior Lecturer 8A7,500-8A6,760. 

Travel and removal allowanees and 
repatriation after three years avallaMe. 

Further details and applloatlon forms 
available from the Becreury-Oenersl. 
Association of Oommimwealth Unlvwaltles 
lAppis.). Marlborough House. Pall ^IL 
linaon 4wi. or the Regletrar, La Trobe 
Umversity. Bundoora. Vlotoria, 30I3« 
Australia. 

giorinc (!«(• dpHl ti. 1969. 


University of Glasgow BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


Senior Lectureship or 
Lectureship in Town and 
Regional Planning 

Applications are invited for n 
Senior Lectureship or Lectureship In 
the Department of ToWn and 
Regional Planning. The Department 
Is about to embark on a programme 
of expansion and applicants should 
be interested in the development, 
in collaboration with a large group 
of Social Scientials. of a new 
approach to postgraduate teaching 
and research in the expanaing 
urban and' regional planning field. 
They should hold quaJificauons in 
Planning or in a related subject 
and, for the Senior Loctureship, 
they mast have had considerable 
practical experience of planning 
work. The salary scale Is: Senior 
Lectureship £2.600-£3.520 per 
annum. Lectureship £i,686-£2,736 per 
annum. Initial salary will be fixed 
In accordance with qualifications 
and experience. FSSU. Applicants 
should oe prepared to take up the 
sppolntmMit by October, 1969. 

Applications (eight copies). giving 
a statement of qualifications and 
experience and the names of not 
more than three persona to whom 
reference may be made, should be 
lodged not later than March 31, 
1969, with the underlined, from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained 

ROBT. T. HOTOHBSON. 

Secretary of the Unlveralty Court. 


The University of 
Manchester 

MANOHBBTIR. 13 

Department of Social Administration 



“ GUIDE TO BRITAIN'S BEST 
HOLIDAYS " . . 1969 Guide covering 

bed and breakfast or bed, brenkfa.st and 
evening meal, county by county In 
Britain. Foreword by MacDonald Hastings. 
Illustrated. 300 pages. Send 4s 9d which 
Includes postoge. to 
FARM HOLIDaV GUIDES LTD., 

18 High Street, Paisley. 

Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers 

NOTICE Is hereby given that BI11.1 of 
Exchsnge which are domiciled at branches 
of the Clearing Bonks In the United 
Kingdom and which fall to be paid on 
Saturday, July 8, 1069, or on subsequent 
Saturdays will be created as being payable 
on the first buslneBs day ihereafter. 

BA ROLA YS BANK U64ITED 
OOUTT8 8i CO. 

DISTRICT BANK UMITED 
OLYN. MIUJ9 B OO. 

LLOYte BANK UMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK UMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
WESTMINSTER BANK UMITED 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK UMITED 

R. H. BARKflHIRE. 

Secretary. 


MILUONS OF PI%)PLE GET HOPK 
comfort and strength from the Catholic 
faith. Send for this FREE course uf 
11 clearly-written booklets on every aspect 
of The Catholic Church to: The Catholic 
Enquiry Centre, Dept. £, London, NWJ. 

Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers 

NOTICE is hereby given that the 
maximum rate of interest allowed by the 
under-mentioned London plearing Banka 
on deposits, which must be lodged fur a 
minimum period of seven days and be 
subject to a minimum notice of withdrawal 
of seven days, will be SIX per cent per 
annum until further notice. 

BAROLAYS BANK LIMITED 

mSmurr £Pnk limited 

OLYN. MILLS 4i CO. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
MARTINS BANK UMITED 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK UMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 

WESTMINSTER BANK UMITED 
WIIXlAbOS DEACON'S BANK LIMITED 

R. H. BARKSHIRE. 
February 27, 1969. Secretary. 


BUSINESS IN THE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES ? 

SOLIDITET—a filxty-year-old company giving credit information 
as a service to the businessman. It also gives you detailed informa¬ 
tion about companies and persons in the Nordic countries. 

Leading company of credit information and collectings. 

Price example: 25 credit information in German, English or 
S French, Sw.Crs. 950. 

SOLIDITET ABt .. 

Box 4221. 203 13 MALMO 4. 

Telex 3360. 
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Of course there are bicycle-chain boys among 
today's young people. If you only read the 
sensational stories in the papers you might 
think that's all there was to youth today. 

In fact, for every over-dramatized layabout 
there are probably a score of decent, honest, 
straightforward young men and women trying 
to make some sort of sense out of a confused 
and confusing world. 

In the YMCA we know this is true, because as 
Britain's oldest organisation for young people, 
we get a balanced first-hand view of what the 
young people of today are really *like. We know 
how much they are looking for a lead, for 
standards to live up to, for worthwhile ends 
to serve. 

Our function is to help them. We do it in a 
multitude of ways—clubs and centres for social 
and sporting activities, comfortable accommo¬ 
dation for those away from home for the first 
time, help for young immigrants, homes-from- 
home for Servicemen, not to mention our 
overseas activities. 

We'd like to do more of this truly Christian 
work. The trouble is, it costs money. Much of 
our work is self-supporting, but we still need 
your help. A cheque in the post would gladden 
our hearts. And yours. 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCA'S 
112 Great Russell Street. London W.C.1. 



Bank on 

Toronto-Dominion’s 
world-wide service 


When entering the Canadian market, you need 
authoritative, up-to-the-minute Information on business 
conditions, markets, taxes, foreign exchange and trade 
regulations. Data on all these matters is obtainable 
at the London offices of The Toronto-Dominlon Bank. 

We can help you wherever you do business. For, 
although Toronto-Dominion is a Canadian bank, we have 
world-wide affiliations. So, whenever you need dependable 
information on Canadian business, banking, 
or overseas trade, call our Business Development 
Representative. He's one of the people who make 
the difference at Toronto-Dominlon. 


Main Office: 62 CornhIII, London ECS. Telephone: 01-283 0011. 
West End Branch: 103 Mount Street, London W1. 

Telephone: 01-4004261. 

Over 700 branches across Canada. 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability. 



Go-ahead businessmen bank on 

TORONTO-DOMINION 

The Bank where people make the difference. 
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In 1968, our guests included: 1 Dutch 
surrealist painter, 2 concert pianists, 6 opera 
singers, 4 generals, 7 cabinet ministers, 21 
ballet girls, 49 professors, 60 managing direc¬ 
tors, ,88 physicians, 105 pilots, 176 lawyers, 
298 air hostesses, 16,780businessmen and, on 
top, more than 20,000 old friends of the house. 

But we missed you. 

Do stay with us in 1969 ! 

ATLAKTA 

HOTEL BRUSSELS 

7, bd Adolphe Max Phone 17.01.20 Telex 2 1475 
Under Swiss management 

First class accomodation on reasonable terms, in the 



March 7, J968: We warned “expect substantial decline in 
copper prices.*’ 



Feh. 9,1968: “expect renewed upward price pressures and 
new highs.” 


May 1968: ^'expect major top around 2.60 in terms of 
Sept. ’68 N.Y. future followed by significant decline.” 


September 1967: Major trend up. 


In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for basic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the world*s largest corporations. “An organization 
that successfully anticipates major price movemenfs.*' 



36th Year Worid Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Siks. tl MntrM CMMitty Cwp. 
m L 4M St, Nw THk, N.Y. INIT 
Mil: ECSNMMM 


heart of the Common Market. 


Seciiityis 
one of 
ow great 
assets 


HAUPAX HEAD OFFICE : HALIFAX 
BUILDING SOCIETY loIidon am frovinces 


We're the University of London 
Atlas Computing Service. 

We can help you. Now. Whether 
you've your own computer or not. 

Our massive reserve capacity 
solves your peak loading problems. 

We offer you program workshop 
facilities,special package programs 
or complete start-to-finish services. 

Also exceptionally good training 
and appreciation courses. 

Find out more. Fill in the coupon 
or phone 01-387 3421. 

(Ask for the Services Manager.) 


University of London 
n Atlas Computing Service 

' 39 Gordon Square^ London VVC1. 

Please send me full details of the Atlas Computing Service. 

Name_.Position- 

Company___ 

Address__ 


MsmbsrofTlis SuMIng SocMIss AuocMIoii 
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Why do 8^00 of Britain's 
most successful companies 
protect their staffs 
nuoug^ BUB4 Groups? 

Because BUPA Group protection brings impor¬ 
tant benefits to forward^ooking managements and 
their staffs alike. It’s the easy way to pay for private 
treatment in illness. BUPA Group protection means 
that G>mpany personnel can normally get the treat¬ 
ment they need without delay, and can keep in touch 
by telephone during their stay in hospital. It also 
means savings of 20% to 33^% on subscriptions, 
depending upon how much (if any) contribution is 
made by the Company. Only 
10 members are needed 
to form a BUPA Group. 
Complete details 
of this valuable 
fringe benefit 
are available on 
request. Please 
post the coupon 







if 


fn the year of 
quality to the 

CONSUMER 
GOODS FAIR 
IN BRNO! 


International participation 
Specialist arrangement of exhibitions : 
Glass—Leather—Textiles—Timber 
products — Musical instruments — 
Chemical products — Foodstuffs — 
Industrial goods — Smallware 

BRNO 

18-25 May 1969 

Detailed information : 

Brno Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, Vystavi§tS 1, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

Commercial Sections of the Czechoslovak Diplomatic 
and Consular Authorities. 

Fairs and Exhibitions Ltd., 

14 New Burlington Street, London W1. 




The Businessman s 

Chiide to AustiBlIan 
Blailiels 

and Inveslments 


*<■ S ^ ^ 




V H . 

„ ^ ^ 







Want to invest overseas ? Pros¬ 
perous Australia offers big opportun¬ 
ities. 

You have something to sell 7 
Chances are the rich Australasian 
markets want to buy it. 

The C.B.A. are experts in these 
areas. With over 860 omces in Aust¬ 
ralia and New Zealand they can help 
you with ihe sort of background 
Intelligence you’ll need—like 
information on export needs, 
market trends, Investment 
Opportunities and valuable 
bus! ness contacts. So why not j 


take advantage of their expertise. 

Let the C.B.A. advise youon how, 
when and where to invest or sell in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

And remember, Australian 
business in S.E. Asia and the South 
Pacific is increasing rapidly. Your 
business gontacts In Australia could 
help you Open up a whold new sales 
net-work in these areas too. 

Call, phone or write to our 
London Office, tell us what 
you're looking for in Australia 
and New Zealand. We'll do 
the rest. 


Publlali«d by 


Thio C ifwf 

of Aoalralia Undliid 

London Office: 12 Old Jewry, London. E.C.2. Telephone 01-600 8761 
Principal OfRce in New Zealand: 328-330 Lambton Quay. Wellington C.I.. N.Z. 
Head Office and International Division: 

336*338 Collins Street. Melbourne, C.l. Australia. 


i«r. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Offlee Dept., Ottawa. Printed In England by Baetrleal Press'-Und^ (Web-Offset ^vision). Bartow. 
I Bcononitot Bswapaper Ltd., at 35 8t. James’a StreM, London. 8.W.I. Telephone : 01%a 5165. Poatase on this Isaue ; UK lOd. ; Oveneaa Sd. 
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Prices. I96B4» 

Ordinery 

Prke, 

Mar. 

Change 

Yield 



Etocks 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 


5.1969 

week 

5 



BenksE Other Riiendel 



300 

219't 

Algemene Bk. 


-12 

5-4 

«S<9 

45-3 

Amsterdsm*Roc. 

1.4 

4-8 


2930 

Autt. E N.Z. Bk. 

B. de Soc Gen. 


zW 

2- 7 

3- 3 

«3H 

60 

B. of Amerks 

S68*i 


2-7 

iioy- 

aj~ 

B. of Irelsnd 

»8/-|| 

-2/2*4 

2-7 


£5 

B. of MontresI 

£8*e 

+'s 

2-7 

7BM<4 

58/8*4 

B. of N.S. Wsles 

67/6 

-2/6 

28 

iOM 

80/6 

B. of Scotland 

95/- 

-2/- 

3-8 

29& 

2600 

B. Bruxelles 

FrlBJTSO 

-20 

38 

251 

176-8 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.234 

+ 16-3 

3-8 


67/9 

Bercisys 

85/- 


3-4 

86/- 

49/9 

41/9 

Bercisys DCO 

76/- 

-36 

31 

70/- 

BOLSA 

61/9* 

-1/3 

3-2 

33/- 

9/7*1 

Bowmaker Assn. 

28/- 

-1/9 

2-8 

£I3'« 

£5**i4 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£IIS 


1-9 

92/- 

64/- 

Chartered Bank 

85/6 

82/- 

+ 1/6 

3'5 

9i;- 

45/6*4 

Charterhouse Grp. 

-1/6 

3-8 

9P4 

SIS 

Chase Manhattan 

1^4 

-3*1 

3-6 

299 

242 

Commerzbank 

D.2B7*t 

+5*1 

2-8 

168 

100 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.l58 9 

14 9 

2-5 

577 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr330 

-1 10 

3-2 

4165 

2730 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3850* 

-95 

2-1 

252 

228 

Credltansult 


+ 1 

4-0 

353 

289 

DeutMhe Bank 

+5 

2-4 

331 7 

265 

Dresdner Bank 

D.327 

+ 11 

2-4 

83*b 

55 

First Nat. City 

ITO'e 

-1*1 

3-1 

^6 

33/9 

Hambros 

57/- 

-1/- 

2-2 

3//- 

14/9 

Hill. Samuel 

33/- 

\-64 

1-9 

£15 

£8*1 

Hongk'g. E Sh. 

£13*1 

+ '• 

4-4 

127/- 

56/6 

Keyser Ullmann 

113/- 

-6d 

2 2 

49/3 


Klelnwort Ben. 

43/9 

-3d 

2-6 

6810 

Krcdletbank 

Fr.B.6120 

-660 

2 3 

260 

IBS 

Kundenkredit 

D.247 

-1 

3 0 

1432 

1082 

Lambert L’Ind. 

Fr.B.I402 

+6 

3 9 


52/9 

16/2*4 

Lloyds 

64/9 


3-7 

42/- 

Lombard Banking 

37/6 

+6d 

2-6 

71 

45 

Manuf's Hanover T rust 

ta 

+•• 

... 

84.200 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.76.180 

-120 

1-3 

36/- 

19/10*1 

15/4*1 

61/3 

Mercantile Cred. 

29/6 

-1/3 

3 9 

47/9 

Mercury Seo. 

40/- 

—6d 

1-0 

87/- 

Midland 

76/9 

+2/9 

3-8 

21/9 

9/i*4 

MlnsMr Asset. 

19/6* 

... 

3-0 

74/. 

36/8*4 

Montague Trust 

66/- 


1-5 

I3l*t 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

$111*4 

1 !•« 

3-4 

87/- 

47/- 

Nat. E Grindlays 


■-0-25 

4-15 

2 80 

Nat. Austra. 

$A3-32*i 

3-3 

21/4*1 

18/3 

66/6 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

18/7*1 

-6d 

4-0 

82/3 

Nat. West. 

71/- 

+ 1/- 

3-8 

187 

127*1 

Norsk. Creditbk. 

%I50 

-1 

5-7 

£IS*t 

£6*1 

Rtml Canada 
Schraders 

^3*1 

... 

2-0 

14^- 

53/- 

125/-* 

+ •/- 

1-2 

hIoo 

12.175 

Sodete General 

Fr.B.I4.IS0-250 

4-0 



Sundard Bank 

Suez 

69/6 

Fr.454 

z'i- 

3-4 

2-8 

3480 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.3255 

-45 

2-5 

5540 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.SJ060 

-55 

1-9 

75/6 

46/6 

Union Discount 

56/- 

-4/6 

5-3 

28/- 

18/8 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

24/- 

-9d 

4-1 



Inaurmco 




1318 

704 

Allianz Versich. 

%l2e8 

— 1 

1-4 

61.700 

49.575 

Ass. Generali 

L;6I.I90 

+90 

0-8 

68/9 

49/6 

Comm. Union 

64/6 

... 

3-9 

108/6 

79/6 

Eagle Scar 

9^6 

-1/6 

2-9 

280/- 

113/9 

Equit. E Uw Life 

240/- 

-5/- 

1-9 

39/- 

27/4 

Gan. Acddent 

32/iO'i 

-1/10*1 

3-0 

41/6 

32/3 

Guardian Royal Exch. 

.17^-- 

-3d 

3-7 

59/3 

28/6 

Legal E General 

an 

+ 1/- 

1-8 

898 

595 

Nat. Nadriandn. 

^5 

-35 

2-1 

93/- 

55/- 

32/1*1 

Peari 

M/6 

... 

2-7 

47/6 

Phoenix 

44/3 

... 

3-2 

75/6 

44/3 

Prudential ‘A* 

71/- 

-4/- 

2-1 

56/3 

40/6 

Royal 

47/6 

+ 1/3 

4-2 

75/- 

56/- 

Sun Alliance 

60/9 

+3d 

4-5 

139 

100 

Talsho Mar. E F. 

Y.il7 

+3 

4-7 

236 

135 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I93 

+•2 

2-9 

70/6 


Vehicle E Gen. 

60/6 

+ 3d 

2-3 

6510 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.6225 

-75 

2-3 


■r«w«rl«i| Etc. 


25/6 

15/9 

\%- 

Allied Brawerles 

21/3 

-I*id 

3-7 

T 

Bass, Charrlngton 
BolsN.V. 


>l*id 

-6 

4-5 

2-9 

33/- 

X 

Courate, EES. 

TB/- 

-9d 

4-4 

X* 

DiscUlera 

28/9 

+ l/4'e 

4-0 

36*4 

Distill. Seagrams 

t46*« 


2-2 


Prices, 1 

96849 

OriliMry 

Prica, 

Change 

Yield 



Stodia 

Mar. 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 


5,1969 

week 

5 

860 

600 

Dortmund Union 

%84l 

... 

,, 

31/4*1 

225*1 


Guinness 

31/3 

... 

3-6 

Helnoken 

FI.I64-I) 

-4-3 

2-1 

20/6 

10/9*4 

IDV 

17/- 

-l*id 

2-9 

222 

180 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I88 

-4 

4-0 

48^1 

36*4 

Nat. Distillers 

$41 

+ *4 

4-4 

86/- 

61/4*1 

Sconish E Nawc. 

76/6 

... 

4-2 

283/9 

89/- 

Sth. A^can Br. 

240/- 

-7/6 

1-8 

47/- 

31/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 

36/- 


3-9 

27/3 

16/4*1 

Watney, Mann 

21/1*1 

'-3d 

4-0 

13/4*1 

’/- 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

11/6 

+3d 

4-8 



■ulMlin E Bulldlni Hatortolls 

-1/6 


89/- 

54/6 

Assoc Portland 

55/10*1 

4-1 

36/9 

24/- 

BPB Industries 

31/- 

-1/4*1 

3-7 

a? 

10/7*1 

Cementation 

12/3 

-3d 

4-2 

221 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr.266-31 

+3-3 

3-1 

2685 

2022 

Qmentorles Briq. 

Fr.Bai40 

-56 

5-1 

25/4*1 

15/1*1 

R. CostaIn 

19/1*1 

-9d 

5 2 

61/- 

29/- 

Eng. China Clays 

49/3 

+2/- 

1-4 

71/- 

50/- 

Int. Paint Co. 

50/6 

LiE045 

-6d 

5-5 

26,300 

16,460 

Italcementl 

+65 

1-7 

23/- 

16/6 

J. Laing ‘A’ 

20/- 

-1/1*1 

2-5 

24/9 

15/9 

London Brick 

16^ 

~6d 

6-6 

30/- 

26/7*1 

18/4*1 

Mariey Tile 

23/7*1 

-4*id 

4-2 

18/6 

Redland 

18/9 

-4*id 

4-9 

29/- 

18/- 

Rugby Portland 

22/1*1 

-4*id 

2-2 


36/6 

23/3 

Tarmac Derby 
Taybr Woodrow 

52/9 

41/- 

-9d 

^1/- 

3-3 

2-4 


s/i 

Venesca 

^f0*i 

-fl'ol 

3-6 

3i/9 

G. Wimpay 

7i/6 

-2/3 

1-0 



CetorIni, Hotels, Etc. 


4-0 

38/3 

45/6 

17/4*1 

33/6 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 


... 

ATVW 

-I/I'i 

3-9 

8a*4 

4rt*i 

Butiln's 

5/k 

- Pad 

6-1 

75 

4^ 

CBS 

$47 

-1*4 

3-0 

48/7*1 

l*/» 

Fortes ‘A* 

41/1*1 

-I0*id 

2-7 

76/- 

47/4*1 

Granada ‘A* 

61/- 

-3/- 

41 

28/- 

13/11*4 

Grand Metrap. 
Lyons 'A' 

Mecca *A' 

25/- 

+7'id 

2-0 

95/9 

50/6 

88/9 

+9d 

3-1 

21/- 

13/6*4 

19/- 

+3d 

4-5 

27/1*1 

10/9 

Trust Houses 

25/l0*i*‘ 

+ 7*id 

2-9 



Chomlada 




1509 

1075 

ANIC 

LI 160 

-15 

4-3 

23/3 

T 

Albright E W. 

16/4*1 

$30*4 

+3d 

4-6 

34 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

+»4 

4-1 

257*1 

169 

Badische Anilln 

D.230*i 

+ *. 

4-3 

223*1 

113-2 

Beyer 

CIBA (Basie) 

D.208*! 

■13 

3-1 

9780 

5975 

Fr.S.94S0 

+ 125 

l-l 

3-3 

87*s 

70*4 

Dow 

$73*1 

+ *4 

177*1 

J4ri 

Dupont 

$157*1 

-»• 

3-5 

65/6 

w 

Flsona 


-3/- 

3-6 

33H 

\v» 

General Aniline 

1-2*1 

1-4 

285 7 

177-6 

Hoechst 

D.265 

+4 

3-8 

181,500 

62,100 

HofFmn-La Rocha 

Fr.S.I783C« +5,300 

0-4 

74/6 

47/- 

la 

63/10*1* 

+9d 

4-0 

SI/3 

29/- 

17/10*1 

Laporte Inds. 

39/9 

-6d 

3-2 

X. 

Monsanto 

23/6* 


3-9 

980*1 

Montecatlnl-Edls. 

Licno 

■-8 

5-4 

277*1 

249 

Norsk Hydra. 

KrJt60 

... 

... 

79N 

57 

Pfinr 

$70*b 

-3*1 


240 

140 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.240 

+ 18-2 

3-6 

3030 

2760 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B2800 

+20 

4-3 

238 

122 

St. Gobain 

Fr.226 9 

^5■9 

2 3 

338 

126 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.298 

-5 

2-5 



CoelEBted 




3400 

2050 

Arb^ 

Fr.BJ385 

-5 

3-7 

36 

28*4 

Bethlehem 

$33^ 

+^ 

4 8 

25-00 

1500 

Broken Hill Pcy. 

$A.I7-40 

-0-50 


131-9 

80-2 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.130 

+ 17 

4-'8 

719 

547 

Flnilder 

LS90 

-2 

6-8 

172 

243 

ISO 

120 

Fried. Krupp 
Gelsenklrchener 


-% 

-5*1 

6 2 
2-9 

£28*1 

182 

£16*1 

84 


£&*i 

%I4I 

+2 

2 8 
4-3 

125 

70 

Hoogoven 

N.103-7 

-3-8 

3-9 

178*1 

96 

Mannesmann 

%I56 

... 

4-5 

I76*s 

81*1 

Rhelnatahi 

%l35*i 

+ 1*1 

... 

221 

109*4 

Thyssen Huette 

%I8I 

+1 

5-5 

190*1 

120 

Udne Kuhiman 

^.173 1 

+ 12 

4-5 



Union Steel S>. 
U.S. Steel 

8/1*1* 

$45 

-I'ld 
+ 1^ 

4- 6 

5- 3 

86-8 

55 

Usinor 

Fr.B60 

I-14 

3-3 


PrlGW, 196849 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Mar. 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 

Electrical E lladio 

5.1969 

week 

5 

294 

146 

A.E.G. 

%248*i 

+3 

3-2 

348 

205 

ASEA 

(rr.3IO 

-2 

3 2 

58*4 

48*1 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

$52*1 

+2*4 

4 6 

95/6 

2820 


B.I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl 'A* 

79/6 

Fr.S.2540 

'+100 

4-4 

20 

528 

380 

C.G.E. 

Fr.489*t 

i 19*1 

2 7 

126-3 

67-1 

C.S.F. 

Fr.l2i 8 

+8-8 

... 

18/9 

'4/3 

Chtorlde Electric 

16/3 

-3d 

4 9 

64 

4^1 

Comsat 

$44*. 

-*1 

... 

95/- 

63/9 

Decca 

81/6 

+5/6 

2-1 


38/6 

E.M.I. 

53/- 

+64 

3-3 

387 

118 

Elenrelux 'B' 

Kr.387 

f23 

2-1 

335 

177 

L.M. Ericeson ‘B' 

Kr.325 

1-2 

1 4 

99*4 

80*4 

Gen. Elearic 


- *4 

3 0 

T 

IT 

GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

l7/9 

$37*1 

-9d 

-H 

2*5 

3 9 

137 

110 

Hitachi 

Y.I2I 

+ 1 

5 0 


36/- 

281 

Hoover ‘A* 

I.B.M. 



5-8 

II 

51/9 

34/- 

int. Computers 

35/6 

-2/3 

5-6 

62'4 

45*4 

Inc. Tel. E Tel. 

$50*1 

Pa 

1-9 

126 2 

67 

Machinal Bull 

Fr.ll6 

+ 3*. 


495 

324 

Matsushita 

Y.438 

- II 

2 3 

238/9 

143/9 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

238/9 

1-6/3 

18 

39/9 

24/5*4 

Plessey 

31/7*1 

- 4'ad 

3-1 

5^1 

42*4 

RCA 

$43*4 

+ 1*1 

2-3 

23/6 

15/10*1 

58/6 

RedlfTuiion 

19/6 

-3d 

4 3 

90/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

58/6 

--I/6 

4-8 

346 

161*1 

Siemens 

D.308 

|2 

2 6 

1.465 

654 

Sony 

Y.I.4I8 

-13 

1 1 

61*1 

42 

^rry Rand 
Thomson-Houst. 

$51*4 

+3H 

1-0 

ISI 2 

68*1 

Fr.l45 

+8*1 

1 2 

77/3 

41/9 

31*1 

Thorn Electrical 

60/311 

H/- 

1-8 

4^ 

Wenern Union 

$40*4 

l P4 

3 5 

78 

60 

Westinhse. El. 

Engineering 

Acrow 'A' 

966h 

38/9 

-*4 

-9d 

27 

2-2 

46/- 

33/- 

30/9 

17/1*1 

Allied Iran 

23/6 

... 

5 3 

209 

155 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.209 

i7 

1-9 

47/6 

35/9 

BBA. 

39/- 

-1/3 

3-6 

57/- 

31/9 

Babck. E Wilcox 

53/9 

+9d 

3 7 

66/- 

26/3 

John Brawn 

54/3 

+9d 

4 0 

19/4*1 

12/7*1 

Cohen 600 

156 

-l*.d 

4 9 

21/6 

12/- 

Coventry Gauge 

Davy Ashmore 

23/-* 

13/9 

-1/6 

T'O 

(nj 

1*1* 

11/5*4 

Delta Metal 

16/9 

4-7 

399 

212 

Demag 

%334 

hi 

4-2 

32/1*1 

21/3 

B. Elliott 

i?/9 

-3d 

5-4 

24/- 

16/6 

Firth Cleveland 

21/9 

+3d 

64 

99/6 

60/- 

Guest, K. E N. 

961- 

-9d 

3-2 

462 

314 

GuMheffngs, H. 


-1 

3-3 

lli!t 

6/10*1 

Head Wrlghtson 

8/10*1 

-1/- 

4-2 

57/9 

44/6 

Alfred Herbert 

45/- 

^.|/- 

4-4 

9/4*1 

I.M.I. 

15/1 *1* * 

- 1/- 

3 3 

9ii 

5/- 

Inter. Combstn. 

5^*1 

-6d 

8-0 

44/6 

26/4*1 

Inter Comp. Air 

42/9 

-1/6 

2-7 

379 

220 

Kullager 'B' 

Kr.379 

1-4 

2-6 

577 

462 

M.A.N. 

%483 


3-7 

71/3 

67/1*1 

46/6 

Mather E Platt 

Sl/3 

-2/6 

3-4 

50/9 

Metal Box 


-9d 

3-8 

107 

59 

Miuublshl Heavy 

1 

8 3 

77/6 

48/9 

Morgan Crucible 

65/- 

-13d 

4-6 

220 

160 

Pechiney 

Fr.202 9 

h7 9 

3-4 

58/6 

18/10*1 

42/3 

Renold 

47/10*1 

-l*Hl 

4 5 

13/- 

Serck 

15/6 

29/7*1 

+7*id 

3 8 

38/3 

25/6 

Simon Enging. 

lO'id 

4 4 

38/9 

13/7*1 

26/3 

StaveW Ind. 
Stone-Platt 

28/6* 


0 7 

9/i 

9/10*. 

‘-6d 

5 0 

16/6 

7/7*1 

John Thompson 

14/9 

+ l*«l 

3 3 

92/6 

60/- 

Tube Investments 

80/9 

-3d 

4 1 

41/- 

29/4*1 

Vkkars 

33/7*1 

1 l*sd 

5 9 

67/- 

49/- 

Thos. W. Ward 

52/- 

- 1/6 

5 3 

12/- 

6/- 

Wellman Eng. 

43 

-1/3 

3 5 



Pood, Pharmaceuticals 



63/6 

42/6 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Niekolas 

57/3* 


2 8 

47/- 

14/7*1 

35/9 

42/- 

|9d 

2 7 

10/3*4 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

10/8*4 

-2*4d 

3 1 

13/- 

7/7*1 

Assoc. Fisheries 

12/9 

-3d 

4-5 

142 

71 

Avon Products 

$137*4 

+ 4*1 

1 3 

48/- 

32/3 

Beeeham Group 

40/4*1 

f l*id 

2 1 

27i 

168 2 

Beghin 

Fr.223 9 

+4-9 

2-6 

69/- 

33/6 

Bovril 

54/- 

-3/- 

4 4 

20/- 

12/10*1 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 

16/- 

-9d 

3 5 

82/6 

34/- 

Cadbury's 


-3/6 

4 5 

54^1 

36^4 

Colg.*Palmollve 

$A.6 76 

-I- *1 

2 6 

7 12 

2 64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

-0 08 



Stock Pficw md Yields compllad with help from Messrs. Vickers ds Coses E Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pleroe Fenner E Sihith; Ysensk hi Securities Co.; snd The First Boston Corporation. Yield In brackeu Is on foreesst dividend- 
* Ex dividend. || Ex cq^lssclon. f Ex rights. f Ex til- («) New Stock, (f) Fist yield. (A) After Zsmbisn citx. (0 To Iscest dste. (n) interim since reduced or posted. § The net redemption 

yields silow fi»r tsx sc Bt. 9d. In £. 
























THE ECONOMIST MARCH 8, ig6c 


A. 

1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Mar 

on 

Mar. 

dgh 

Low 


5. 1969 

week 

S 

l«/3 
19/1'a 

10/3 

Express Dry ‘A* 

10/9*4 

1 *4d 

5 1 

10/3% 

Fitch Lovell 

16/1% 

-I4'.d 

2 7 

9500 

2430 

Geigy 

Fr.S.9300 

+ 230 

0 5 

93>. 

65% 

General Foods 

$78*4 

*4 

3 0 

42<t 

26 

General Mills 

$33% 


2-4 

101/6 


Glaxo 

.90/- 

-1/- 

1-7 

71 <4 

Heinx 

S65*. 

2 

2 6 

2180 

1314 

L'OrasI 

Fr.2i80 

i 148 

0 7 

11.050 

46M 

Motts 

LStOO 

- 500 


3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.34M 

1 30 

1 6 

174 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.164% 

. 3 7 


I00*a 

81% 

Procter Gamble 

S84 

1 1*. 

31 

45/6 

29/- 

Kanki-Hovit 

39/6 

1/6 

4 5 

78/9 

36/- 

Reckitt a Colm. 

61/6 

8/10'. 

3/3 

2 6 

10/6 


Rou Group 

3*4d 

2 2 

10.075 

Sandoz 

FrS9925 

1 350 

1 2 

26/- 

17/10*. 

12/4*. 

Schweppes 

18/7*1 

7'id 

4 3 

21/3 

fillers 

17/7*. 

1 7'4d 

3 9 

39/6 

31/6 

Ute a Lyle 

33/- 

.9d 

6 0 

20/- 

13/4*. 

Uniguc 

16/7*1 

t 1/- 

4 4 


43/9 

Unilever 

59/- 

-1/7% 

2 9 

295/- 

191/3 

Unilever NY 

257/6 

2/6 

2 9 

50/^ 

27/6 

United Biscuits 

40/6* 

-2/- 

3 3 



Motors. Aircraft 




26/7*. 

17/9*4 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

21/9 


3 6 

18/1 *1 

11/7% 

BLMC 

'SI? 

3*4d 

3-5 

B7'> 

■51% 

Boeing 

1% 


48'. 

36*t 

Caterpillar Tract. 
Chrysler 

S4S*a 

1 % 

2 6 

72'. 

48% 

S52 

^1% 

3>8 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.l22 

! 2 4 


45S 

381 

Daimler-Benz 

D4S0 

-1 

2 0 

W' 

22/1% 

Dowty Group 

19/9 

-1/6 

3 5 

3(^9 

34/9 

Dunlop 

45/3 

1 3d 

3 6 

2673 

Fiat 

L.2940 

37 

3 9 

IS: 

26/- 

Ford (BDR) 

31/9 

1 6d 

3-3 

38'. 

Gen. Dynamla 

$45% 

1 1% 

2 2 

if. 

39/3 

Gen. Mis. (Un.) 

49/6 

i-l/3 

3-4 

46*4 

Goodyear 

$5^ 

-f-’t 

2 6 

70/3 

39/9 

Hawker Siddeley 

53/9 

34/10% 

-1/9 

45 

47/- 

23/5*4 

Honda (EDR) 

lO'id 

3-0 

274 

105 

KomaUu 

Y.2I7 

-13 

3 5 

59^. 

40*4 

Lockheed 

$43% 

1% 


M/3 

43/4*t 

J. Lucas 

68/6 

1/- 

2 5 

25». 

57». 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

$C.22*i 

i 1 


42*4 

McDonnell Douglas 
MIchelin 'B' 

$42% 

-1 % 


1000 

696 

Fr.1017 

i-42 

i-3 

301 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.200 

- 3 

40 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr.l64 4 

+6 4 

4 0 

4230 

3120 

L.3380 

70 

3-3 

54/- 

T 

Rolls-Royce 

44/9 

1 1/4*. 

5 1 

10/9 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A' 

9/6 

- Pid 


41/6 

17/4% 

Smiths Indust. 

3S/6 

7'td 

3-I 

208 

185 

Steyr-Dmier-Peh. 

%I90 

3 

5 8 

449 

268 

Toyou Motors 

United Aircraft 

Y.336 

-8 

2-4 

82% 

59 

$76% 

1-1*4 


639*4 

394 

2M 

103 

Volkiwagen 

Volvo 



3 4 

1 4 


15/3 

Westland 

18/3 


3-1 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Breeden 

16/6 

1 6d 

3-3 

324 


OfHca Equip.. Photo. 



86 

Canon Camera 

Y.262 

-10 

2-3 

86*4 

64». 

Eastman Kodak 

$72*1 

f2% 

1 6 

343 

128 

Fu|l Photo 

Y.164 

II 

2-8 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.ISM 

16 

3 2 

72/- 

41/3 

Geitetner 'A' 

63/6* 

-31- 

1-4 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y.2M 

5 

2 1 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti Priv. 

L.308I 

29 

2 7 

38/6 

25/6 

230*4 

Oalid 

nih 

-1/3 

3 6 

325*4 

Xerox 

$258*4 


0-7 



Paper A Publishing 


f I0*id 

4 2 

59/3 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

58/7*. 

23/- 

42/- 

15/- 

British Printing 

21/- 

■ 6d 

3-5 

29/9 

BunxI Pulp ft P 



2-0 

63% 

41% 

Crown Zeller. 

■ 2 

3 8 

J5/3 

24/7*1 

DRG 

28/- 

■'Z' 

4 7 

19/9 

15/6 

Inc. Publishing 

17/3 

5-2 

1 ?- 

fr 

Invoraik Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 


-7*ul 
+ 1% 

18 

S5'4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$35*. 

— *1 

i-’o 

50/6 

16/6 

News of the WId. 

36/- 

•/- 

5 2 

40/6 

11/6 

S. Pearson 

32/- 

■1/3 

3 1 

40/3 

23/3 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 

39/9 

-6d 

1-5 

56/4*. 

34/6 

50/9* 

-1/- 

4 9 

56/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith ‘A* 

49/9 

-2/6 

3 8 

11/6 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

28/3 

-9d 

4-9 

71/6 

41/- 

Wiggini Teapa 

64/9 

-1/3 

3-7 

!?- 

7/4*1 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 

12/4*1 

145/6 

•I'Kl 

2-9 

176/- 

58/- 

Cl^ Lon. Rl. Prp. 

-9/- 

2 7 

102/6 

ll/l'i 


Hammersns. ‘A’ 

78/- 

-1/- 

1-3 

Land Securities 

24/3 

-1/- 

2 7 

56/6 


Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

42/- 

1 1 

4-4 

17/- 

6/6*4 

Lon. March. Secs. 

13/5*4 

2 8 

28/9 

14/3 

Macropolitan Eit ft Pty 23/- 

-6d 

2 8 

39/3 

16/9 

$t. Martins 

28/9 

-3/1% 

3 1 

6i? 

11/4*. 

470 

Sec. Covenc Gdn. 

S. G. Immobllaire 

SS, 

" 5% 


85/- 

39/6 

Stock Conversn. 

68/- 

2/- 

0-8 



Airilnoa ft Shipping 




38*. 

24*4 

American Airlines 

132% 

-1% 

... 

48,^ 

23/1% 

Blit. A Comm. 

45/- 

+ •/- 

2-8 

25/1% 

11/1% 

Cammell Laird 

22/3 

+ I0*id 

2-8 

40/- 

fc'Vf* 

Cunard 

31/9 

-13/4% 

4 7 

i 

.dlo*. 

Furness Withy 

47/9 

+ 1/6 

4-2 

¥ 

Harland ft Wolff 

21/6 

- 1/6 

... 

Min 

1215 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I330 

-20 

2 3 


167*. 

KLM 

FI.242*. 

+4 7 

29 

115 

76*. 

Lufthansa 

2^90 7 

1 12 

... 

If 


Ocean Steamship 

Pan American 

$23% 

1-2/3 

- 

4 3 
1-6 

48/- 


P. ft O. Defd. 

45/6* 

-t-2/3 

4 5 

Kim 

Swan. Hunter 

27/9 

-9d 

50 

1040 

•ft:' 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.940 

f35 

30 

so 

3S 

TWA 

$43% 

-*4 

22 

64% 

^J'»4% 

United Airlines 

$42% 

•% 

... 


Prices. 1968^9 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

S«oclia 

Mar. 

5. 1969 

on 

Mar. 

5 

734 

438 

Sicoras 

Bijankorf 

2i682 

-12% 

2-6 

30/4% 

21/1% 

Bisou Pure Drug 

23/10% 

-I’td 

3 0 

37/4% 

20/1% 

Bnt. Home Strs 

19/9 

-9d 

3-4 

26/3 

19/- 

British Shoe 

20/3 

1/9 

4 9 

37/6 

22/3 

Montague Burton 

31/6 

6d 

3 3 


29/7*. 

C*ebenhamt 

33/9 

-1/3 

5 9 

197 

136 

Cialerles Liftyettc 

Fr.l69'i 

+4*1 

2 0 

960 

274 

Cialerlas Prccdoi 

%860 

-100 

2 0 

TO/6 

49/3 

Cl rattan Ware 

M/6 

-6d 

2 9 

38 

26*4 

c;. T. A. ft P. 

$30*. 


4 3 

66/9 

49/4*. 

CiUS 'A' 

52/9 

”'l/4'i 

3 6 

33/- 

20/1% 

Fiouae of Fraser 

25/1% 

I'ld 

5 5 

3330 

2206 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3250 

ISO 

2 3 


11/9 

1 nt. Stores 

17/4*. 

6d 

3 3 

8M 

461 

F'-arstadt 

%849'. 

t^M*. 

2 1 

350*. 

192'. 

Kaufhef 

D.331-8 

M 8 

2 4 

1238 

826 

La Rcdoute 

Fr.1151 

1 36 

1-6 

400*. 

324 

La Rinucante 

L360% 

2*. 

2 2 

fZ 

37/6 

IMarks A Spencer 

49/10*1 

I'ld 

3 2 

22>. 

MontMmery W. 
Myer Emporium 

$51% 

t2% 

2 1 

5 36 

2 79 

$A.4 17 

-0 19 


182% 

158 

Neckermin 

DI58 

-2% 

3 8 

375 

271 1 

Nouvellei Gals. 

Fr.364 

f22 

1 I 

& 

97/9 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A‘ 

190/- 


1 8 

209 

122 

Printemps 

Fr.l9l% 

’'' 4 % 

2 7 

45/9 

26/- 

Provid. Clotlig 

40/6* 

1/9 

2 8 

72*. 

56'. 

Sears Roebuck 

S64% 

H 

2 1 

22/3 

11/10% 

Tesco Stores 

18/4*1 

- 3d 

1-0 


24/- 

United Drapery 

28/4*. 

!3d 

5 0 

23/6 

16/3 

Wool worth 

19/9 


5-0 

136 

49 2 

Taxtllaa, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

FI. 124-1 

1 2 1 

2 9 

50*. 

25*. 

Burlington 

$41% 

1 •• 

3 4 

23/3 

13/10'. 

Carrington A 0. 

20/4*. 

-l4'id 

3-9 

73/9 

53/3 

Coats. Ptns. 

64/- 

H<6d 

4 2 

34/9 

22/9 

Courtaulds 

27/7*1 

1 3d 

4 7 

14/9 


Eng. Calico 

10/4*. 

45/- 

. I'ld 

4 8 

48/- 

40/- 

Snia Viscosa PrIv. 


3-9 

66'. 

37% 

Stevens, J. P. 

554% 


4 4 

113 

71 

Tel]in 

Y.8I 


7 4 

198 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I2I 


6 2 

21/6 

lO/IO'i 

Viyella Int 

VVest Riding W. 

16/7*1 

- I'ld 

4 7 

22/1% 

12/- 

21/6 

... 

4 3 

16/9 

9/6 

Wookombers 

16/1% 

i4*id 


165/- 

99/- 

Tobacco 

Bnt. Amer. Tob. 

139/- 


3-1 

9/9 

5/3% 

Carreras 'B' 

8/9 

+ 4'id 

4 6 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallahcr 

31/- 

7'fd 

5 2 

23/7*. 

11/9 

Imperial Tobacc 

20/l%* 

I I/3 

4 2 

145/- 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

137/6 

1-5 

84*1 

48*1 

Utllltlas/Rails 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.79 

I 3% 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.688 

-I- 3 

7 3 

;qo 

650 

Chugoku 

Y.67I 

1 5 

7 5 

35% 

32 

Cons. Edison 

$33% 


5 3 

2790 

2158 

fc.B.E.S 

Fr.B.2720 

30 

4 8 

1908 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I874 

14 

5 3 

715 

648 

Kansal Elec P 

Y664 

I 5 

7 5 

520 

322 

R.W.E. 

%502‘4 

-4*4 

3 2 

/lO 

648 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y66I 

f-2 

7 6 

105 

92 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.92 

.. 

6-5 

48/9 

31/6 

19/4'. 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 

42/9 

1 I'ld 

2 3 

29/4*. 

Atlas Elec. 

15/3 

-1/1*1 

2 7 

23/3 

17/. 

R.E.T. Dcfd 

18/1% 

1/9 

4 9 

42/3 

22/3 

British Assets 

38/- 

-1 9d 

IS 

18/4*1 

16/8*4 

Cable a Wireless 

23/4*,- 

-'Z‘ 

3 0 

35/- 

20/3% 

Foreign & Cul 

31/- 

1 9 

33/9 

20/10'f 

Globe Tel & 1 

23/7*. 

25/6 

1/1% 

2 7 

27/6 

18/2% 

Industrial ft Gen 

+ 9d 

2 9 

216% 

160 4 

Interunle 

FI. 193*1 

! 1% 

4 9 

28/4*1 

18/1% 

Mercantile Inv. 

25/4*1 


3 2 

261 

219 9 

Robeco 

FI.254 7 

1 1 

4 1 

214 9 

167% 

Rolinco 

FI.210-8 

1 1 3 

0 9 

26/9 

14/7*1 

Witan Inv. 

23/9 

-I'ld 

1 5 

468 

303 

Miacellaneoua 

Air Liquidc 

AllledE.P. 

Fr.445 

+24 

2 1 

15/7*. 

10/9 

M/6 

-6d 

4 8 

52/- 

27/10'. 

William Baird 

4B/3 

-If- 

4 1 

35/1% 

26/9 

Beitobell 

29/3 

4-2 


Mon«y Mark.Al Indicators 


Bank Rate iil Lo-ndon was raised to 8 per cent on February 27, 
raising the whoks spoctrun^ of UK rates by approximately 1 per 
cent The throe month interbank rate rose *• to 7*apar cant Three 
month Euro-dolla r deposits attracted a further ^ to per cent and 
the gap with local authonty rates widened, resulting in a 
increase in the osverad margin m favour of New York. Seven day 
uncovered margins however switched in favour of London by 
*i«. In New York the forward discount moved *• up 


Treasury Bill Tcnden 

Amctunt 
Date of (£ inn.) 

Applied 

9|.Day 
Averue 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max 

Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

Tender 

Offcired 

W 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1968 

Mar. 

1 

9J-C»<iy 

140 0 

288 2 

s. d. 

147 11 32 


2.240 0 

Nov. 

29 

120 0 

236 8 

135 9-47 

16 

1,830-0 

Dec. 

6 

120 0 

195-1 

136 II 07 

59 

1,780 0 

13 

120 0 

222 0 

135 11-39 

53 

1.740 0 


20 

IIO-O 

172-0 

135 7-50 

70 

1.700 0 


27 

IIO-O 

190 7 

135 6-50 

39 

1,710-0 

1969 

Jan. 

3 

100 0 

196 1 

135 5 70 

13 

1,670 0 


10 

100 0 

I8B 1 

135 10 69 

47 

1,620 0 


17 

IOC 0 

204-6 

135 10-10 

32 

1.570 0 

", 

24 

lOC-O 

237 5 

135 5 49 

21 

I.SI0 0 

, 

31 

IWI 0 

224 7 

134 6-81 

49 

I.4M-0 

Feb. 

7 

lori 0 

207 4 

135 2-11 

18 

1,460 0 


14 

100 0 

226 9 

134 2 21 

36 

1,440-0 

, 

21 

100 0 

219 7 

134,80 69 

49 

1.420-0 

„ 

28 

100 0 

189 8 

IM 2 M 

39 

I.3M 0 

• On 

February 2Bth, tenders for 91-day bills, at 

£98 Is. 6d. 

secured 


39 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offer for 


this week wv. for £100 million 91-day bllli. 


Prices. I96B49 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stodee 

Mar. 


Mar. 

High 

Lew 

a 

S. I?69 


5 

39/3 

25/3 

Booheri 

38/3 

.. 

4-6 

76/9 

British Match 

74/- 


3 3 

15/6 


British Oxygen 

12/11*4 

’-%d 

4>0 

17/8*4 

12/9 

British Ropes 

14/- 

... 

5-7 

10/3 

6/10*1 

Cope Allman 

7/10*. 

•id 

7 6 

75/- 

30/- 

De La Rue 

67/3 

-9d 

3 4 


40/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

58/4*1 

- I*.d 

4 2 

f/- 

29/- 



4-0 

215/.. 

148/9 

Hudion% Bay 

21 

66/6 

23/6 

Inchcape 

«/- 

- 2/6 

23 

146 

MO 

C. Iteh 

Y.I30 

4 6 

105/5% 

72/- 

Johnson Macthoy 

93/- 

"i/- 

23 

106% 

70% 

Ling-Temco*Vought 

$71% 

+% 

1-9 

102% 

55% 

Litton Industries 

$55% 

-h 


462 

321 

Metallgesellschaft 

D438 

+1 

Z-l 

MB 

82*4 

Minneta M. A M. 

$97*4 

+ 1 % 

1-6 

225 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I59 

-2 

4-4 

20/1% 

9/4*. 

Pillar Holdings 

19/-* 

-6^4d 

3 4 

98/6 

45/9 

Rank Org. 'A* 

Sears ‘A‘ 

83/3 

1-2/9 

1 4 

35/6 

21/- 

29/1*. 

-9d 

4 3 

%/6 

22/7*. 

16/6 

Stater Walker 

74/6 

+ >/- 

1-2 

23/7*1 

Sceetim 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner ft Nimall 

2I/I%* 

-I'ld 

3 9 

19/9 

9/10*1 

16/1*1 


4-0 

JT 

32/3 

38/3 

f4'.d 

5 6 

40*1 

Union Carbide 

$43 

+% 

4 7 

12/9 

6/7'. 

Unitod Glass 

8/6 

6d 


56/6 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

53/- 

-M/- 

2 8 

643 

535 

AquiUlne 

Fr.587 

1-3 

1-9 

IM/6 


Brit. Petroleum 

153/6 

+ M/- 

2-4 

134/6 

Burmah OH 

128/- 

Fr.225*i 

+ 5/6 

2 4 

231 1 

155 

Cle. Petroles 

1^16% 

3-0 

81% 

64 

Continenul Oil 

$71% 

1 1*4 

... 

46*1 

41 

Gulf OH 

$411. 

1 *1 

3 5 

63% 

42*. 

Mobil OH 

$M 

+ % 

4-1 

2404 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2330 

-20 

4 1 

76*1 

53*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

170 

h2% 


£33*. 

£I6%4 

Royal Dutch 

£31% 

+ % 

2-4 

100/4'. 

52/1*1 

Shell Transport 

90/9 

1 1/9 

2-7 

76% 

57% 

Stan. OH Calif. 

$67*i 

' 1 % 

4-1 

66'. 

50*4 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$57*4 

*4 

4-0 

85'i 

66*4 

Stan. OH N.J. 

$79*4 

|2*4 

4 7 

89'. 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

$81% 

+ 1% 

3 5 



Gold Minos—Finance 



192/6 

100/- 

OFSIT 

143/9 

-fl/3 

5 7 

£46'i 

£22*. 

Anglo*Amerlcan 

£43% 

+4 

1 7 

88/9 

45/7*1 

Charter Cons. 

86/- 

+9d 

1-5 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

72/10*. 

+ 3d 

1-9 


160/- 

General Mining 

202/6 


4 0 

572/6 

282/6 

129/4'. 

J’burg. Cons. 

572/6 

. 15/- 

1 4 

205/- 

Rand Selection 

205/- 

I-9/4'. 

2 2 

275/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Minos ft Motaia 

235/- 

2 2 


33'. 

22*4 

Alcan Alum 

SC.30*. 

1 % 


3750 

3370 

Alussulise 

Fr.S.3690 

-60 

2 2 

54*4 

42'. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$45*. 

--% 

3 9 

7/7'. 

4/9 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

4/6 

Id 

8 3 

64% 

39', 

Anaconda 

SM 

12 % 

4 6 

87/- 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

73/- 

2/- 

2 7 

M/- 

63/6 

Corn’d Tin Smelters 

69/-* 

6d 

5 0 

£48'4 

£19*. 

De Beer. Defd. 

£46*4 

+2% 

i-3 

127 

93 

Falconbridge 

$C.I2I% 

!-4% 


46% 

35 

Inter. Nickel 

$36% 

1% 


51% 

37». 

Kennecott 

$47*. 

1% 

4-0 

75/- 

10/9 

Lonrho 

61/6- 

4/6 

1-7 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

67/- 

-1/- 

1 4 

95*1 

72 8 

Penarreya 

Reynolds Metals 

Fr.90 3 

-4-2 

3 0 

50*4 

33% 

$38 

-% 

2 3 

158/- 

92/6 

139/6 

30/9 

12/- 

1 4 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

l3d 

20 9 

110/- 

M^/10% 

Roan Sel. Trust 

97/6 

+ 7/6 

9 1 


Selection Trust 

217/6 

+5/- 

IS 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I988 

10 

2 5 

150/- 

68/3 

Western Mining 

112/6 


0 2 

35/i 

22/3 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Plantatione, Etc 

32/6 

■-6d 

13 6 

3/1*1 

1/9 

Assam Cons’d. 

2/3 


13 3 

77/6 

55/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

73/- 

-3d 

11 1 

39/7*. 

5/i% 

22/10*. 

2/6*4 

9/3 

1/8*4 

Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. ft Low. 
Joto 

36/9 

4/10*1 

9/3 


7-3 

7 7 

(n) 

5/>'. 

Plantation Holdgs. 

4/10*. 

’-"•.d 

9-4 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 

London: March 5 


Bank Rata 

% 

Eure-atarling daposlti 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 

8 

(In Parit). 


Deposit ratoe: 


2 days’ notice 

9*. 

7 deys' notice: 


3 months’ 

lO**-,# 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Treasury bills 

6 22 

Local authorities 

8*i-8*t 

Carte of Deposit 6-88 

3 months' fixed: 


Storllngt 


Local authorities 

8% 

Spot race 

12 3960 

Finance houses 

9%-9'. 

Forward discount 


Interbank rata 


(3 months’): 

I'l ctnts 

7 days’ 

7*. 

Forward cover 


Treasury Bills 


(3 months’): 


3 months' 

7«%. 

Annual Int. cost 

2%% 

EuroHlollar dopositq; 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 

8 

Invostment $ 

51*4% pram 

3 months' 

8*4 



Covorod Arbitrage 


In ftiveur of: 


Margins (3 months’) 


Last weak % 

This week % 

Treasury Bills 


N. York 1*4 

Neutral 

Buro-dellar/UK lead 



authority loane 


N. York l'*u 

N.York 2 

BuriMlollar/Euro^rling 

London *14 

N York *1 

Uncovered AAitrago Margins (7 doys*) 


EuroHlellar/UK local 



authority loane 


N. York 

London 

Euro^ollar/lntarhank 

N. York *. 

N. Vork *1 


Abidjan Branch staff members of the Banque Internationale pour VAfrique Occidentale, aCitibank affiliate. 

In Abidjan—the right bank in the right place 

The statue on the left has long been a symbol of welcome in the Ivory Coast. 

Today, this nation welcomes new products, new ideas and new investments. 

Now the world’s third largest coffee producer, the Ivory Coast is also an impor¬ 
tant exporter of many other a^icultural products. Here, as in thirteen ofher 
African na^ns, the. jb^ple who staff Citibank's affiliate, Banque Internationale 
pour I’Afrilque Occi^tale, offer international businessmen the benefits of their 
intimate knowledge of local conditions. Wherevey.your interests lie. Citibank... 
with ftiUyetaffed branches, subsMiaries and a$l^es in fiS countries ... is the 
ri^t bank in the tight fdace to serve you. > 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

PARTNanS IN PROaRaS* AROUND THB WORLD 









Shell are well and truly in the animal 
health business. 

It is not an easy busineBS) as every 
farmer knows. The ways in which the 
different parasites attadc and are able to 
withstand counter-attack are ib varied 
that Shell may spend more than a million 
pounds on research and testing before 
any one product can be guaranteed to 
mi^sure up to all the exacting require¬ 
ments. 

But by taking that sort of care» the 
same sort of care they take with rubber 
or plastics^ or solv€nts> or resins or a 


thousand other chemicals^ Shdl can now 
offer an armoury of anti-parasite weapons 
and be sure they will be pro[^ly effective 
in widely different conditions over all 
the world. 

There is Vapona with its special 
vaporizing action for the control of 
insects in animal housing, Supona for 
dipping sheep and steers, Ciodrin for 
dai^ cattle and pigs. Equally important, 
but applied internally, there is Atgard 
which protects pigs from intestinal 
worms and Equigard which clears horses 
or roundworms and botfly larvae. Finally 


Frescon by eliminatmg the carrier snail, 
makes possible a preventive improadi to 
the control of liver fluke in cattle and 
sheep. 

Healthy animals of course are prq/ir- 
Me animals. Sheilas success in the 
animal health business is also good news 
for formers. 
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Th shaky, skafy towers 

The speculation against the franc at the beginning of this week hit 
quite hard at sterling, even before the publication of Britain’s 
disappointing overseas trade returns for Fcbniary. The pattern of 
world exchange rates is irremediably out of balance, and Britain’s 
best interest would be to force the quickest possible pace towards an 
international system of more freely fluctuating rates. This makes 
it the more disturbing that the British Government’s present policy is 
to keep on disinflating the economy in order to try to maintain an 
unmaintainable status quo, page 17. More details of Britain’s latest 
gloomy balance of payments figures, and the Treasury’s apparent 
warning |.signs of a tough budget to come, page 63. France is not 
in the near-revolutionary state that it was alleged to be in last 
summer, page 19. It is merely in a not unusual economic tangle, which 
our correspondents describe on pages 33 and 64. 
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militant shop stewards, page 24. 


Mixon*s Vietnam? 

The American Secretary of 
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Conunons vote behind him, page 
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The BBC 

Sir —There arc two distinct issues to be con¬ 
sidered (March 8 th). One, a domestic 
matter, is how the BBC, given its present 
income, can make the most efTective use of 
its resources. The second concerns the shape 
and amount of radio and regional broad- 
psting in the next five years. The second 
is too important to be considered as a by¬ 
product of the first. But this is what seems 
to be happening. The BBC seems to be 
assuming that it should work backwards and 
determine from a fixed (and inadequate) 
income what the amount of broadcasting 
should be. The rational course surely would 
be to consider how much radio we want in 
the seventies, decide what proportion of it the 
BBC should provide and then give it 
the money properly to do the job. 

Nobody denies that the BBC .should use 
its resources efficiently. But the pruning 
shears, if not the buzz-saw, have been doing 
their work for a good number of years now 
in radio and the regionii. Few of us who 
have been involved can today recognise your 
“ vast, sprawling mu.stard tree ” or the 
“ bloated, overelaboratc and costly mainten¬ 
ance or service empires *’ which are to be 
eliminated. The truth is not that radio (cheap 
by any standard of comparison) is bloated but 
that it is being starved of the resources it 
needs. 

The future of radio is important. It is too 
important to be left to a BBC which has 
become ob.ses.sed with a genteel poverty. You 
have asked, but at be.st only partially 
answered, some of the questions on which 
there ought to be public debate now. You 
accept the case for local radio and for Radios 
I, 2 and 4. You do not destroy the ca.se for 
a quality minority network, Radio 3, by 
implying that it rests on “ the Reithian angel ” 
(albeit scowling) and '* dons with 25 guinea 
fees to protect.” You ignore regional broad¬ 
casting apart from a side-swipe at the 
“ BBC’s often illogical regional .structure.” 
But it is in the regions that the doctor’s 
knife may cut deepest. The cut should be 
re.sisted. There is a very powerful case for 
arguing that broadcasting will suffer if there is 
nothing between the national networks and 
the local .stations. We need alternative centres 
of power to Broadcasting House. 

There is a case, in fact, for more, not less, 
broadcasting in radio and the regions. If the 
BBC’s monopoly is to be maintained—and 
this also is a fair question for debate—then 
the problem of financing its radio output has 
to be faced. There are now clear limits to 
what even McKinscys can save by improved 
housekeeping methods. If the public intere.st 
demands that the BBC .should maintain a 
high and professional lc\'el of output in radio 
and the regions, then either the Government 
will have to give the BBC a bigger licence 
fee or the BBC will have to swallow its dis¬ 
taste for advertising and go at least partially 
commercial. This is what the present argu¬ 
ment ought to be about.—^Yours faithfully, 

D. A. Hf.arn 
Deputy General Secretary, 
London Association of Broadcasting Staff 


Investment Overseas 

Sir —Your article “ It Must Be Profitable ” 
(March lit) does not bring out the basic 
dilemma which, in present circumstances, 
private overseas investment presents to 
developing countries. 

Only if the percentage rate of growth of 
foreign capital is higher than the rate of 
return on old capital, is there a current net 
addition to the foreign exchange resources 
available for development. But if the rate 
of return on foreign capital exceeds the rate 
of growth of national income—realistic 
assumption because the former is likely to be 
at lea.st 10 per cent and the latter at most 
5 per cent—the rate of growth of foreign 
capital mu.st be higher than that of national 
income. This is likely to lead to an ever¬ 
growing proportion of capital asets being 
owned by foreigners. Even if such alienation 
of the capital stock were politically accept¬ 
able, the process must end when all capital 
is owned by foreigners. The alternative to 
this is to remit profits abroad and to buy out, 
gradually, foreign enterprise. But if develop¬ 
ing countries thus attempt to limit the pro¬ 
cess of alienation, a growing proportion of 
their export earnings will be absorbed by. 
remittances and repatriation, for export earn¬ 
ings are not likely to grow much faster than 
national income. The reaction to this dilemma 
.sometimes takes the form of expropriation 
(without adequate compensation) or restric¬ 
tions on the remittance of profits and on the 
repatriation of capital. These action.*: increase 
ri.sks for the investor and rai.se the rate of 
return which he requires from an investment. 
But these higher rates increase suspicion and 
hostility in the host country, which feels that 
the firm is taking out more than it puts in, 
and tend to make those dreaded events, for 
which the high profits seek to compensate, 
more likely. This leads to the demand for 
even higher profits and the vicious spiral is 
given another twist. 

You rightly ask; what is a “ reasonable ” 
rate of return on capital ? The same forces 
as give rise to the vicious circle can be 
harnessed to produce a virtuous circle. 
Measures designed to reduce political and 
foreign exchange ri.sks, and in particular 
joint ventures, lower the required rate of 
profit and this in turn reduces the pressure 
and the desire to expropriate and restrict. 
Such mutually agreed ** disarmament ” can 
lead to gains which can be shared between 
investing company and host country; for this 
is not a zero-sum game. But, as you and the 
Amsterdam meeting rightly conclude, much 
more thought should be given to how to 
achieve this.—Yours faithfully, Paul Streeten 
Oxford 

The Gunmen of Zurich 

Sir —In The Economist of February 22nd, I 
read: ” The Arabs attack Israel’s eight big 
Boeing jets because they know these aircraft 
arc of greater strategic importance to Israel 
than any of the Arab airlinei’ planes are to 
Arab strategy. They are the ainift by which 
Israel would get itiHitaiy supplies if any 
Arab blockade with Russian assistance were 
ever 10 get serious; even now Israel,probably 
uses the planes to fly in essential military 
spares.” 

The convention on international aviation 
signed at Chicago in 1944 states that “Each 
contracting state agrees not to use civil avia¬ 
tion for any purpo.se inebnsistent with the 
ain}4 of this convention.” Article 3^ of the 
coqircntion states that: “No munitions of 
war or implements of war may be carried in 


or above territory of a ftme ia aiiciaft 
engaged in iiaematiomil iiAvig^tion, ^tq>t 
by permission of > sttth state.** Israel signed 
the agreement and it 1954. 

—^Yours faithful^, “ Sata ai-HAkiM 
Harvard University, • dombridgo, Mass. 

Sir— I thought I had become inured to irri¬ 
tation at your biased views of Middle East 
affairs. The report of the Zurich airport out¬ 
rage (February 22nd), however, is too much, 
the more so since for once you have found 
the strength to obieqt to the terrorism and 
lawlessness of the government-sponsored 
guerrillas. 

1. “ Israeli civil aircraft have been carrying 
guards armed with high calibre weapons.” 
The Israeli security officer was armed with 
a Berctta pistol. 

2. Arabs and Israelis were not shooting it 
out with “ machine guns, grenades and sticks 
of plastic explosive.” The Arabs had the 
weapons you describe. The single armed 
Israeli had only a pistol. 

3. You say that heretofore both sides have 
been wary of attacking people and have con¬ 
centrated on damaging property. You cite 
the sinking of the destroyer Eilat. The 43 
crewmen missing and dead to be counted as 
property ? 

4. The killing of a passenger on the £1 A 1 
plane in Athens was, in your view, an acci¬ 
dent. Throwing grenades at a plane full of 
people cannot be labelled an attack on 
property. If the terrorists had merely wished 
to destroy a plane, they could have attacked 
it when it was empty. In Beirut the Israelis 
risked their lives to escort pas.scngers off the 
planes. 

You say that “ the wilful policy of attacking 
civilians must be stopped,” but you seem to 
deplore attacks on civilians only when they 
occur outside Israel. The bombings and 
explosions in the Tel Aviv bus station, the 
market in Jerusalem, the Patriarch’s Tomb 
in Hebron—^arc these not deplorable 
murderous attacks on civilians ? Perhaps the 
near-successful attempts to destroy property 
and take lives at the Briti.sh con.sulate in 
Jerusalem will disturb you.—Yours faithfully, 
Purdue University, Indiana M. J. Flander.s 

Biafra 

Sir —^Thc form of peace settlement envisaged 
in your leader “ It’s a Stalemate ” (March 
8th) fails to take,into account the real cause 
of the war between Biafra and Nigeria. Biafra 
fights to defend her independence and sover¬ 
eignty, and the right of her peoples to deter¬ 
mine their own future. It was their traumatic 
experience^ of pogproms at the hands of 
Nigerians in 1966 that brought home to them 
that to survive they must get out of Nigeria. 
On this there cannot be any negotiation. 

To Biafrans, the commercial advantages 
of .being part of die fragile edifice that was 
Nigcfia are meaninji^ess. Any meaningful 
peace settlement will seek for ways to 
achieving a durable and neighbourly 
co-existence, and the maximum economic link 
' consistent with Biafra’s independent existence. 

Biafra (as Eastern Nigeria) was sclf- 
ijoveming and separately administered. She 
a^eed to Itfave matters of defen<« to the 
then Federal Nigeria, which used these powers 
to attack the peoples of Biafra in 1966. This 
is why Biafra withdrew from the federation, 
and the stubborn resistance which her 
people have put up is a clear demon¬ 
stration that this decision is irrevocable. 
—Yours faithfully, S. G.:U 70 ka 

London, Eit 
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MANAG^flHtfr APPOINTIMENT8 £5b(K^ PA AND OVER 


Othw Notices see pages 93 to 97 


nCflllbFTHE 

SCHOOL OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

, 8alary-$A12,000 par annum 

The OoU«ft It plomuaf to Jatiodooe eomoM m tUKOur aOiiootioii lii IIDTi 
wOMh wUI oombfeia both opeololiaad proftMlnAai ua|t» of tludjr ivitliln 
a new Mool of Taooiier Education wlUi unlta pcovMcd by tiw otber 
Boboola of tba Gollasa. Sohoola alaaady being devdopad are AdutnlatMOlva 
Studlea, Ubaial StiMHaa and AppUea Sclenoe. Inlitlaaiy it la Intended to 
offer ttiree-yeaT fullxtdnie oounta of tralnlog for (teaehen at prc-artiool 
and primary lovela and It la hoped thoA the Sobool wiu later play a part 
In the profeurional •education of graduate and other apeelallat teaelitni. 

The Read of the School of Teacher Bdueatton will be eapeeted 4o play a 
leading role in detanaiahig the patum and development of tbo Scim by 
advlelng on aoademlc poHolee. oouneea and facilities, aa well ao to 
aaaltt the Principal m the general devdopment of the CMloge. He will 
be reeponalMe for the day to day admlnlotratUm of the School of Tcaoher 
Bduoaitloa. 

Applleatlcni for -thla position are Invited from peiuona with apprcprlnte 
academic oualMoatkme, wide experience and eranllve ideaa on the ways 
In which teachers mlEbt receive their professional eduoathm. 

Oeneral Gonditlona of Emplcynient 

Aoaietance wtth hoaemg will be provided for a person moving to Ouihenm 
to tadoe up ippolntment and provMon wSl be made for auperaanuaUon 
and leave. Fares for the appointee and hie family and reaaoaable removal 
ooota will be paid. The peraon appointed will be expected to commence 
duty aa ooon aa poaetble. Further mfomatlon may be obtained from the 
Roglotrar at the addrcni below (Tel. 48 0611). 

Apsdloamo ehouM give peraonal detalla, partleuiara of quaUlkoatlonB, 
enper'.enee. pnvloue appomtmenita and prment position, and the namaa 
and cuMreaaea of three refereea. 

ApplioaHona for the poaltloa an nquind by March 31. 1939. a$td shouU be 
fortoardad to the ttegiatrar, Canberra College of Advanced education, P,0. 
Box 981. Canberra City. A,C.T, 9301, Australia. 


Industrial 

Diversification 

e THIS u the appointment of a main board direaor to add 
strei]^ to top management; it could provide (or succenion 
to the MaiMging Director. The mroup which is British 
and finandaUy strong controls sumtantial and profitable 
manufacturinig companies engaged in teacnles, packaging 
(inclu<hng syraetics), and engineering. It also controk large 
overseas subsidiaries. 

• ms immediate task will be to identify and progress new 
developments. He will alto be concerned with the expansion of 
existing business. 

o A RECORD of successful Commercial enterprise, coupled with 
sound financial knowledge and the capacity to plan in an 
industrial setting is essendal. 

• THE terms of appointment ate for discussion; total 
remuneration in the region of ^io,ooa 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s advisen. Nothing will 
be disclosed without permission. Letters should be addressed 
to P. G. Oates. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE 



Applications are invited for the post of Principal, to plan and establish a Civil Service College on the 
lines recommended by the Fulton Committee. It Is expected that the College, which will be divided 
between thre*e centres, will be formally established in September 1970. The Principal wiH be 
responsible to the Head of the Civil Service for the standards of work and teaching of all three 
centres, and will be directly in charge of the main one, which will be residential, at Sunningdale Park. 
There will be Deputy Principale at the other centres. 

The Principars prime responsibilities will be for: 

(a) translating the needs of the Service for central management and administrative training into a 
programme of courses at the College and external institutions; 

(b) the provision of teaching at the College by means of staff (both full- and part-time) who will 
be drawn from universities. Government Departments and industry: 

(c) initiating and co-ordinating a programme of research in which the teaching staff of the College 
will participate; 

(d) the administration of the annual budget, which will be allocated by the Civil Service Department. 

Applicants should preferably be between 40 and 56. The post demands considerable organising 
ability and administrative experience at senior levels, developed in public service, in the eeedemic 
field or in industry and commerce. Experience of management training, or academic achievement 
particularly in the sphere of social studies, will be especially appropriate. 

It is hoped that the succeeaful candidate will be able to take up appointment no later than early in 1970. 

The appointment is graded at Deputy Secretary level which at preeent carries a salary of £6,300. It 
could be established (i.e. permanent end peiieionable) or initially on a five year contract basis. 

Please write to the Civil Servlde CommieeioalO Savlle London W1X 2AA, or telephone 01-734 
6010 Ext 229 (after 5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 '* Aneafone'* eervlee), for epptloetion form quoting 7136/S. 
Closing date April 16, 1969. 
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CofMtnictinf a two-tier motorway viaduct. 


Anchoring walls for a new hospitol. 


Cementation 
makes the earth 
a f K place 

And growing, j 

ground Line, ■ I ■ ■ Since we are ex] 


Chemical grouting for the ■ m B B BB B 
Victoria Underground Line, 

London. Anchoring walls for a 

new hospital. Sinking shafts for 3,600 ft. deep potash mines in 
Canada. Constructing a two-tier viaduct on the Ml motorway 
at Sheffield. Just a few of our activities. 

Maintaining our reputation as the world's leaders in mining and 
specialist engineering. As international experts with a £ 4 Sm. turnover. 


■ B B B B B B And growing, always growing. 

■ ^k^B B I Since we are experts above the 

ground too, you'll And our construc¬ 
tion company working on major projects up and down the country. 

Naturally we'd like to tell you more. About our expanding business, 
our research centre and our plans for the future. There’s a lot more 
to tell. The Cementation Company Limited, Cementation House, 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey. ( 01-684 6955 ) 


fVAat else would you expect from the world* s leading specialist engineering contractors 



International Civil, Building, Mining and Specialist Engineering Contractors 
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Wastmm Arrow' is an axslusiva Air Canada jat sarvica. 
Tha only ona that has fiiahts straight throu gh 
to Wastsm Canada, and Vanoouvorl 
No long slops. No changing. No nonsansa. 


This wilder you can choose from one of 3 
'Arrows' that fly from London, every week. 
Which flight is best for you ? 

TUESDAYS. *We8lefn Arrow* flies to Vancouver. Every 
week. This jet touches down at Edmonton and Calgary. 
THURSDAYS, you can take the famous weekly non-stop 
^Western Arrow*. London straight through to Vancouver 
in only 9 hrs. 25 mins. 

FRIDAYS, there's a weekly 'Western Arrow' to Vancouver. 
A flight that calls at Prestwick, Winnipeg and Calgary. 

Ask your travel agent to book you on Air Canada's 
'Western Arrow'—^the one service that doesn't stop first 
in Eastern Canada. But if you want to go to Montreal or 
Toronto, then Air Canada, with BOAC, can jet you 
straight there, too, every day I 


Flight facts 

TUESDAYS: London-Edmonton-Calgary-Vancouver. 
THURSDAYS: London-Vancouver. 

FRIDAYS: London-Pnwtwick-Winnipag-Calgary-Vancouver. 

Flight times 

LONDON-EDMONTON | LONDON-VANCOUVER 
8 hrs. 40 miria. | g hrs. 25 mins. 


AIR CANADA ^ 

U2/4 Regent Street London W1 01-6297233 And Glasgow. 
Birmingham. Manchester. Leeds Belfast. Dublin, and Shannon 




three years ago there was no lubricating oil in the 
world capable of exactly matching the fantastic 
need of Concorde’s Rolls Royce/SNECMA 
Olympus engines. Today, there is. BP Enerjet 53, 
developed by BP to the ultra-precise specification 
of Project Concorde, and the first to be fully 
accepted for use in the engines before 
the maiden flight. 


BP leads in other fields. Of all the major oil 
companies only BP's scientists produced edible 
protein from gas oil. Only BP’s marketing 
experience developed Munz-Tank, the 24-hour 
sen/ice coin-operated pump: the Supermix multi- 
octane pump: Autoshops, Mocamps, Marinas. 
And now BP oil Is precision made for Concorde- 
the latest tribute to BP research leadership. 



The reliability of the bearings is your insurance against 
Incalculable risks and expenses. SKF has the complete 
range and can always supply the right bearing. Only the 
right bearing can have the maximum of reliability. 

Every fifth ball or roller bearing in the world is an SKF 
bearing; rhost of these will outlast the equipment in which 
they are used. What bearings are you using in your 
product, your plant equipment, and your rolling stock? , It is not just by chance that customers have found it profit¬ 
able to buy more than 5,000,000,000 BKP bearings 

For intormation apply to aKP*, S-40506 GotlMlnburg, Sweden 



SKF spells security for you. Can you afford to neglect 
this security? 
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SKF offers you: 

the widest bearing range in the worid-7.000 basic types and sizes 
and 20.000 variants 

new approaches to a series of motion engineering problems 
reliable supply from some 50 SKF factories in 14 countriM 

prompt delivery through more than 350 SKF . sales offices and 
distributors and over 10,000 stockists 

the unsurpassed quality of SKF bearing steel 

complete technical advisory service in all aspecu of bearing 
technology. 


Yhc . 

I (oiiomist 


international 

subscription 

service 


changing 

your 

address? 

then use this coupon 


As from until 

change my address to the following : 


name 


address 


country zip code 


important! 

Please notify us 4 weeks in advance, 
also attach old address cut from 
Economist wrapper here 


Mail your instructions to : 

The Economist 
Subscription Department, 
New Mercury House, 
81-82 Farringdon Street, 
London EC4 
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“No iu> no Algv! I know that when vo\>r hither satd 
that \ ')ti had to f^o into tfie firnt and do some work 
for a ehan^t', I said Industrial kuel Oil would so'.' i- 
vour problems. Hut I meant industrial j'>ower prot^- 
Itotis heating, li^htin^ and so on dear ho\ - it is?, f 
for Hllin^^ cigarette lighters. Speak to Skell-Me\ 
and B.I^. I'hev’re the people t<j advise vou, after 
all they’re the experts. They’ll pull you out of the 
fire ... or build you a bi^^er one ... I think your 
fatlier’s ji^oin^ to regret taking you on.” 


\X ri IC or phoiir 

reehnieal Sales Service Officer 
Shell-Mex and IkP. Ltd 
Shell-Mex H oiise Strand London WC2 
Phone ; u 1-836 1 23 f 


1 
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(The first professional tour to Switzerland 
was organizedhy Thomas Cook, Esq., in 1863 , Since then, 
some things have changed and some haven't.J 


Swissair 

will now advertise 
Switzerland. 

Hoping not to 
succeed too well. 


S WrrZERLANDCsomc- 
thing the Swiss in par¬ 
ticular should never for¬ 
get) is a small country: 
about 16,000 square miles, 

6 million inhabitants. In 
other words smaller than 
Ceylon or Costa Rica, 
fewer people than Belgium 
or Malaysia. 

Many's the old joke 
about the good brakes the Swiss Federal 
Railways need to keep from skidding over 
the frontier on the far side. 

Talking of railways, we'd like to share 
a quotation with you: 



99 From the placid lakeside lowlands 
around Geneva, through the mountainous 
grandeur above Montreux, on into the 
semi-industrial starkness of Swiss-German 
Zurich, you will have seen as much natural 
variety as you could expect on a coast-to- 
coast train ride across the U.S. 


Even the lowliest Swiss has an acute 
awareness of the loveliness of his land, and 
the national consensus is to preserve this 
beauty at all costs, even at the cost of what 
we call progress. 99 



I This was written by ten Deighton, who 
doesn't know what pleasure trips are, 
because he was once an airline steward 
(not one of ours, unfortunately) and today 
has to move around professionally as 
travel editor of a magazine. 

Even though we're committed to the 


air, we agree with Len 
Deighton: the rail journey 
to Zurich is fantastic. (We 
even plan to give it a name 
of its own; Instant Switz¬ 
erland. More about this 
another time.) 

We split with Len 
Deighton on only one 
point: the idea of sacrific¬ 
ing progress to beauty 
pains us as an airline just as much as a 
proposal to sacrifice beauty for progress. 

So we needed an inspiration. Like 
this; instead of luring millions of tourists 
to miles of beaches and monster hotels with 
over a thousand beds each (neither of 
which we've got), we'll try to distribute 
somewhat fewer, but highly individualis¬ 
tic, travelers around Switzerland in such 
a way that everyone has elbow room to do 
as he pleases. 

This is what we shall call, by way of 
distinction from mass tourism, intelligent¬ 
sia travel. 


Here is our first Intel- 
ligentsia Travel Deal: 

The next time you 
fly Sw issair t o Zurich 
or Geneva, take a little 
extra time. Just a little. 

Rent a car, ask where 

you can find a quiet 
Country inn, ^ine there. 









i n . w ' 


! "U 


mm 


Cmmtry inns in Switzerland are often old houses 
with a stoneJbuntain In the courtyard, rooms with creaky floors, 
door locks of wrought iron br brass, and dusty wine bottles in 
the cellar. They're frightfully rohtantic, and they set a glqrious table. 


sIccD in one of those 
comfortable old-fash¬ 
ioned beds, linger over 


So far. Just common senae. But here’s the Big Deal: 

_assumii^ there are two of you, all this win cost you no 

breakfast the next more than 61 Swiss franca (say S14.60) per person In- 
mornina. and then eluding car rental for 185 miles and 2 days. (AU yon 
drive the car back to pay for mparately Is the gasoline.) 

Geneva or Zurich air- 

ROrt, 


You may not believe 
us. In that case, chal¬ 
lenge the nearest Swiss¬ 
air office. They’ll tell 
you under the head¬ 
ing of'Helvetian Hide¬ 
away’ everything you 
need to know. 

Never before has 
Swissair so harmoni¬ 
ously blended the prog¬ 
ress of flying with the 
existing beauties of 
Switzerland. And this 
is just a beginning. 



Clip and send to SwissairfVPFA, P.O. Box, 8021 Zurich, Switzerland 
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Tails of 

Arabian flights 

"y *he only non-stop 

uoi^rnf onwards in Saudi Arabia? Our con- 

COTnections by new DC 9 fan jets link many of the 24 internal 
e^es sereed only by us. You'll enjoy superb cabin service and great hos- 

'tT" Airlines. Ask your Travel Agent for 

details. The cAIRavan freight service is available on every flight. 

__ 


®11t1^**^®*^** airlines Biggest Fleet in the Middle East 

Passenger reservations and oAlRavan cargo: Telephone: 01-734 6944/8 










A 










Wf’ve spent 17 years developing this car. For the next 
ten our competitors will be wondering how. Because 
we've incorporated some pretty advanced ideas in the 
R 08 O. By any standards. 

Take the revolutionary Wankel engine. Twin rotors 
in an epitrochoidal bore. That's two rotors going 
round and round, instead of four or more pistons going 
up and down: unprecedented smoothness. 

And this smaller engine takes up less space. So 
there's extra room for five inside, as well as all their bags 
in the boot 

Surprisingly, this big boot helps the car go faster. 
It's all part of the beautiful, aerodynamic shaping. 

In the R 08 O you feel relaxed because you feel safe. 
At any speed. Front wheel drive, power assi.sled disc 


brakes and all round independent suspension give 
reassuring stability, always. 

In fact it’s never been easier to handle such power. 
There isn’t even a clutch pedal. Just a Selective-Auto¬ 
matic transmission. With butter-smooth gears. 

To help you out of light corners there's servo- 
assisted steering. To keep you in at tight corners. 
Michelin XAS radial lyres. And the R 08 O offers a very 
personal comfort. Fully adjustable seats. Heating and 
fresh air ventilation. Fine carpeting. And wide win¬ 
dows (a de-ml.ster at the back.) The sensible things. 

All to be had at a sensible price. £2281 (recom¬ 
mended retail price including P.T.). 

This has been just a glimpse of the future. There’s 
more to the R<»80. Much more. Enough to make you 

NSU (Cirrat Hntain) I .iriutrci. I 


despair over cars as they are today. But unless you buy 
the R 08 O there’s nothing you can do except wait. 

It’ll be ten years before the others catch up. 


Plcavo «>cik1 in«* full rlrtaib of iho rt* volutionary NSU Rh80. ^ 

Numc 


Addn^s 


If you wish In rrcrivcdelaiiaofolhci .MSUcars 


pirasf tl( k th(‘ appropriate hux 

NSUl 

SUPF.R PRINZ 1611 l't.5 i') I^OOc £8l5.l.i.8 fj 
lOOOc £6W.4.‘i I J I200rr £850.1 3 [J 


iMHir \X'dv. Shorchani-bv'Srn. .Snssrx Tr|rf>honr Shorchatn 528> 
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The air you breathe is also today's safest and most 
versatile source of power. Its applications in manufact¬ 
uring and engineering processeaareinfinite. Forexampie, 
at the Heineken brewery in Rotterdam, reputed to be the 
world's leading exporter of lager beer, the ancient art of brewing 
remains unchanged. But not so the methods of monitoring the 
processes and mechanical handling. 

Atlas Copco compressed air operates delicate instruments to 
record flow, temperature, pressure and liquid level. It opens and 


closes valves; it raises and lowers bottles; it activates tarns 
directing the flow of kegs during sterilization and filling pro¬ 
cesses. It is blown through well water to lower the iron content. 
There is little, in fact, that compressed air can't do to increase 
productivity of both men and machines. Ask Heineken. Better 
still-ask us! 

Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 

Sales and service in over lOOco untries. " 


Above: Bottles are held in the cups by circular rubber seals inflated by 
Atlas Copco compressed air. The bottles are released by evacuating the air 
from the seals. 


MTaaCopco 


puts compressed air 

to work for the world 
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The Desirable 

It. 18 important to be very clear, and therefore also very 
controversial, in stating what are Britain’s real interests 
during the present so-called international currency crisis, which 
at the beginning of this week was supposed to 1^ centred on 
speculation against the franc. 

The worst outcome for Britain will be the maintenance of 
the status quo. This makes it the more disturbing that 
so many respectable people are still working so hard to 
maintain it. The present situation is that the French franc 
is one of several currencies which is obviously overvalued in 
relation to the Gcnnan mark, and most international money 
men think a devaluation of the franc is likely eventually to 
cause another devaluation of sterling too. In an effort to banish 
this thought, the British Government is at present set on a slow 
spiral of attempted deflation, of which last November’s two 
mini-budgets were only a first instalment. The consequence 
is that in the month following a good set of overseas trade 
returns (like January’s] Britain still had to raise Bank rate to 
8 per cent ; and in the month following an awful set of 
overseas trade returns (like February’s ; see page 63), Mr 
Jenkins will sit down to plan a gruesome budget. 

This policy is being implemented at a time when some 
analysts (such as the National Institute for Economic and 
Social Research) believe that Britain’s production is already 
rising more slowly than its capacity ; the institute forecasts 
that real gross national product may increase at an annual 
rate of only about 2^ per cent for the rest of 1969 and in 
early 1970, against a 3^ per cent rate of rise in productive 
potential. Even if the institute’s guesses are too bearish at 
present (and, largely because the Bank of England lost control 
of the money supply just before Christmas, we arc inclined 
to think they are), it is probable that a few more twists of 
the Treasury thumbscrew will make them only too realistic. 

At the time of the decision not to make any decisions at 
Bonn last November, The Economist argued that 

it will once again be the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the foreseeable future to introduce squeezes and other 
temporary crisis measures every few months, in order once 
again bravely to try to avert a devaluation, which once again 
—^in so far as one is. talking of devaluation as between 
sterling and D-mark—cannot eventually be avoided by 
squeezes and ocher temporary crisis measures anyway, because 
the need for it is an expression of a fundamental disequili¬ 
brium. 

This remains the soberest possible description of the British 
Government’s present policy ; and the same general descrip- 
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tion applies to the plight of the French government, except 
that the latter prefers to operate by imposing new (and 
eventually useless) doses of physical controls every few months, 
while Mr Jenkins so far prefers to operate by imposing 
(eventually equally useless) Bank rate increases and mini¬ 
budgets. Both countries are jumping from stepping stone to 
stepping stone through a dimly seen puddle down an economic 
dead end. 

The second worst oulcome for Britain will be a devaluation 
of the franc by a small amount—perhaps the 11 per cent 
that most people thought M. Ortoli intended at Bonn— 
with the British Government then temporarily and wrongly 
deciding that this does not necessitate an equal devaluation 
by sterling. This would leave the pound in the same state 
of disequilibrium against the German mark as now (and 
even more exposed because the franc would have got out 
from under us), but with the probable advantage that the 
agony then would not last so long. For one suspects that 
greater changes woulci spring from any “ small ” French 
devaluation this spring, followed within hours (as it would 
be) by an announcement from the central banks that every¬ 
thing was now absolutely in equilibrium because they were 
all going to lend one another a lot more money, ^d then 
followed within weeks (as it also would be) by another 
so-callcd international monetary crisis as speculation hit 
against currencies that were made more vulnerable by the 
franc’s drop. These latter would include sterling, but also 
some others that have not thought they will have a crisis 
yet. This is a situation that would seem likely at last to 
persuade the world that it must move to a system of more 
freely floating exchange rates, instead of regarding any change 
of more than i per cent from parity as unmention¬ 
able sin. 

The best outcome from the present trouble for Britain 
will be if the world docs move to such a system of more freely 
floating rates : following an initial major realignment, in 
the course of which it would be an advantage if sterling at 
first moved to a position of some undervaluation, instead of 
just possible marginality. Sterling urgently needs a period when 
speculators start to say that the next likely move in its rate is up, 
and when a large new incentive is given to exporting and im¬ 
port substitution. The tragedy of the 1967 devaluation—to a 
rate that Mr Callaghan pitched after he had spent a fortnight 
asking other countries what amount of devaluation would 
not do any damage to them, which meant what amount 
would not bring enough benefit to us—^is that it is now clear 
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that it has left sterling still overvalued in at least two niqiects. 
One respect is in relation to the German mark, which is 
unfortunately the currency of the country that is our biggest 
tn^iag competitor and that has a trading structure most 
like Britain's. The other respect is that whenever there is a 
fluery on world exchange markets, because of the labour 
troubles of President de Gaulle or because somebody says 
that a war may be about to be started or ended somewhere, 
it is sdll generally assumed that sterling is one of the main 
currencies much more likely to go down than to go up. 

When this became more than apparent last November, 
The Economist argued that Britain should unilaterally set 
the pound free to float. The political rationale behind this 
was '* to prepare for NixUn.” It was known that some 
economists attached to the incoming Nixon administration 
were likely to be in favour of a more flexible system of world 
exchange rates, as most professional economists in America 
are, and it would have been a good idea to try to lend 
strength to their reforming zeal at the moment before they 
became atrophied by the clasp of America’s establishment. 
The economic reasoning was that Britain really must escape 
from its long agony of trying to correct overvaluation of the 
pound purely by weapons of fiscal restrictionism every other 
quarter—weapons which have meant that the 1960s are 
now likely to end with Britain’s investment in manufacturing 
industry at a level barely higher than that of 1961, so that 
in far too many industries and firms a whole decade of 
rising technical innovation has been lost. 

We. remain convinced that this strategy would have been 
the right one, and we regret the four months that the locusts 
have eaten. On the economic side, the rise in Bank rate 
two weeks ago, and the support buying of sterling in the 
last week, seem likely to be only the first drearily familiar 
developments in 1969, even if the monthly overseas trade 
figures were to recover.- On the politicad side, at least 
two of the three members of President Nixon’s council of 
economic advisers are on record as advocates of more flexible 
world exchange rates, and there was apparently an approach 
soon after the inauguration to ask how Britain felt about the 
matter (although the messenger doing the probing, the 
Treasury Under-Secretary, .Mr Paul Volcker, was admittedly 
less keen on it than others of his colleagues). It is reported 
that the initial British reply gave a coldly negative impression, 
suggesting that Whitehsdl wished people would not mention 
such dangerous subjects, because it believed that for the last 
twenty years the fixed exchange rate system had served the 
cause of world trade well. 

If this was the British reply, it was a masochistic hugging 
of the birch that has cruelty punished us for so long. The 
present international monetary system has worked fairly well 
for those countries whose currencies have been consistently 
undervalued, generally because the pattern of exchange 
rates was largely fixed in 1949 when they were wrongly 
regarded as irretrievably war-ruined (such as Germany, 
Japan, Italy) ; or for countries that have been enabled by the 
dollar exchange standard to run balance of payments deficits 
without neurosis for a long string of years (which really 
means the United States). But Britain is one of several 
countries which have constantly had to try to check their 
expansion at precisely the wrong economic moments, 
because of balance of payments worries which the fixed 
exchange rate system has ruled can be tackl^ only, by 
attempts at internal squeeze. Often'such internal squeezes 
have not worked, and have left the economy still .bloated 
with overdemand and still in balance of payments d^it 1 
but this failure to respond to the tiller is another difficulty, 
qf which economists are only just becoming cognisant. 
There is evidence that if you constantly try to meet a 
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problem of overvaluation merel;^ iinposing h*;?*^®** 

taxes then the main thing you 

while seeing consumption actuary ^ 

thus making the medium ttnii 

before. » ^ 

Defenders of the existing sya^- say h<^<alB^ed 

world trade to expand by an animal average of ardnhd^^per 
cent in recent years, and they seem to think that this is good 
because it has been larger than the annual average rise in 
gross national products. But the comparison with gnp is a 
timidly misleading one to make, in view of increasing special¬ 
isation and (especially) of the very low proportion of foreign 
trade from which most of these countries started in the 
protectionist wartime and early postwar years. That propor¬ 
tion has not increased by anything like enough. Even today 
the United States buys and sells abroad only around 4 per 
cent of its total goods and services, and big countries like 
Germany and Britain arc regarded as exceptionally dependent 
on foreign trade if their proportion goes somewhere over 
15 per cent. No city or province or county or region in any 
of these countries would be likely to make between 80 per cent 
and 96 per cent of its goods and services at home. This 
continued disparity, properly read in an age when a 
communications revolution has made the world much 
smaller, is another sign that the existing international 
monetary and trading system has not served the world as 
well as many central bankers suppose. 

The proper international financial framework would be one 
which permitted all countries to make their own choice about 
the degree of utilisation of internal resources they wished to 
aim for solely by reference to other internal factors, such as 
the degree of price inflation up with which they did not wish 
to put. It would aim at downgrading the balance of pay¬ 
ments problem as a factor in internal economic calculation 
(a) by incrca.sing world liquidity, through special drawing 
rights etc, at a rate of over $3 billion a year, thus in effect 
magically making the combined balance of payments position 
of all countries look more than $5 billion better than it 
would otherwise have been ; and (b) accepting it as natural 
that the way to remove an excessive balance of payments 
surplus or deficit is to allow a currency’s exchange rate to 
float up or down. Ideally, the ground rules of a flosLting 
rate sy.stcm should allow countries with lai^gc debts to keep 
their currencies undervalued for a while—^so that they would 
hoard some of the foreign exchange that flowed in, instead 
of letting it bid up their rates. This would be better than 
the present fixed rate system whereby the countries that are 
allowed to stay undervalued and hoard foreign exchange are 
those (such as Germany) which were accidentally settled 
with undervalued exchange rates in the past and therefore 
have a huge hoard of foreign exchange already. But, if 
an entirely sensible system is regarded as poKtically impossible, 
by all means let the world turn to one of the second best 
systems, whereby exchange rates would be allowed to be 
more flexible than now, although still only within certain 
more or less artificial limits : such as the devices for so-called 
“ crawling pegs ” or “ wider margins.” 

It is possible that some such second best solutipn may be 
adopted. A series of “ multiple bilateral ” talks is now being 
put in progress behind the scenes, under American auspices. 
After its initial cold shouldering ^pf the first American probe, 
the British Treasury has joined in, although it seems probable 
that methods to be discussed for improving the international 
acQustment, process ” will be widened beyond the desirable 
two originally, envisaged by progressive American officials 
(more flexible exchange rates and greater international 
liquidity) to other so-cidled adjustment processes wjbich will 
readly |pist be discriminatory stopgaps (such as ihore flexible 
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tx>rder taxes or interest equalisation levies, contn^ on foreign 
kivestment and on multinational companies)., A difficulty is 
diat these talks arc sdll being held at an almost academic 
level, because Mr Nixon found no sympathy when he raised 
the matter with European heads of govenunent. Indeed, the 
men in the new American Administration who want action 
are not even really supported by most of the men in their own 
central bank, who ^fike “ experimentation. ” 

Meanwhile, all this is being played out before a background 
of what is nkely to be a .^pping serial story of world 
ihonetary ups^ in T969. This past week has seen the fint 
round of the 1969 perils of the franc ; next week it may be 
the perils of whatever currency is hit hardest as American 
bankers draw back funds to New York to meet America’s 
tightening internal money squeeze ; later it may be a flight 


into the D-mark. On each occasion, central bankem wd 
orthodox finance muustem will say that extreme consenmthiin 
is necessary, because if a single domjno falls, the whole boute 
may come down. But the red point is that the present rickety, 
untenable, constantly wavering house ought to come down. 
The dominoes ought to be taJ^ apart, to be erected quite 
simply in a new shape, fitted to modem conditiotis. As 
the markeu sigh with t^porary relief that the imm^ate 
crisb for the iranc may have been averted, and as General 
dc Gaulle equates the threat of a crumbling of his currency 
with that of a crumbling of his state, the economist is left 
pondering on an unndghbourly conviction. Simply from the 
viewpoint of world prosperity, especially that of France and 
Britain, the franc would have been a desirable domino to fall. 
It is now just stuck in place with glue. 



lyioney. Not Power 

President de Gaulle's claim to see chaos just around the corner is 
implausible. The French workers aren't out for revolution yet 


•V- 


President dc Gaulle, more than ably assisted by M. Pompidou, 
persuaded a good many Frenchmen last summer that the 
choice in the parliamentary elections then was between him¬ 
self and chaos, the part of chaos being played for some by 
the fiery student shock-troops of M. Daniel Gohn-Bendit, for 
others by the massed grey ranks of the communist party. It 
was not quite as simple as that. But it was a belief, and a 
method, common to great men ; and at that time there was a 
good deal of reason for accepting it and voting accordingly. 
The government had indeed momentarily tottered last May, 
small ^ sections of Paris had been under student control, 
factories had been taken over by their workers. The majority 
of Frenchmen are neither students, let alone left-wing students, 
nor trade unionists ; and they gave the gaullists a crushing 
parliamentary majority which has embamrassed the less con¬ 
servative elements in the government, including the president 
himself, ever since. 

Today M. Pompidou has been placed “ in the reserve of 
the republic,” where he is plainly more than anxious to return 
to the front line as soon as the general vacates it. The govern¬ 
ment is reasonably secure. The trade unions on Tuesday held 
a one-day general strike which was not vastly diffmnt, except 
in scale, from many other French one-day strikes, and whose 
objective was the normal enough one of ddending the strikers’ 
living sts^dards. One can judge just how revolutionary the 
communist party feeb from the remark of its general secretary 
last weekend that the left must unite “ so that de Gaulle quits 
in May-June ”—that b, not after being brought down thb 
week with cobblestones and the blood of the workers but after 
hypothetical defeat in the April referendum on the plan to 
set up regional assemblies and to reform the senate. Some 
of the sting has been tsdeeh out of student unrest by thb 
ivinter’s university ridorms, and some more by calling up a 
number of student leaders into the army. TTic one weak 
point b the franc—^which b not quite &e same as the state: 
the two devaluations a decaefe ago did the economy a power 
of goodi ' 

Yet the Pompidou tactics persbt—a fact symbolised, and 
rather more than symbolised, by the private dinner given by 
the de GauHes to the Pompidous on Wednesday. The general’s 
broadcast on Tuesday night was cast in the tdd mould. He 
accused the oommunsns, the unions and the studeots^thinly 
disguised as the saune assailants and the same accomplices ” 
as last May-^-bf seeking to crush the econokny and the 


republic ” ; and thb time it was the referendum diat was 
referred to as “ a choice between progress and chaos.” The 
same story ; but thb time, whatever the truth about last 
summer, the threatened chaos b not so easy to see. 

One can guess why General de Gaulle claimed to see it. 
He does not wish to devalue the franc. Hb government there¬ 
fore was bound to stand fast against wage claims which, if 
granted, would encourage speculators against the franc with 
the prospect of inflation. But it could be sure of a good deal 
of union militancy: the 4 per cent wage increase it pro¬ 
posed for the nationalised sector of industry would not catch 
up with the 6 per cent rise in the cost of living since the 
massive wage increases granted at the Crenelle conference 
last year. On economic grounds thb b probably common 
sense ; even on grounds of justice it might seem not unfair, 
if one takes the two wage increases together ; but it b clear 
that a lot of Frenchmen do not like the prospect of getting 
a massive rise in their standard of living one year only to be 
told that they must lose some of it the next. So the govern¬ 
ment had good reason to cry that the “ republic b in danger ” 
in order to resbt the unions’ demands. But it ^bo had 
political gains to make from doing so. Let the unions make 
a certain amount of noise ; let the government act in a way 
that ensured that the noise was greater than it need have 
been ; and the fear that worked so well last summer—of com¬ 
munism, of student anarchy—-could be aroused again now. 

And that could be very useful. The coming referendum, 
like any other referendum as President de Gaulle operates the 
French constitution, was bound to be a vote of confidence or 
no confidence in the regime. But it was not one whose result 
was a foregone conclusion. Spme people dbiike decentral¬ 
isation, a good many more dbiike the proposed reduction of 
the powers of the senate, others for umpteen reasons dbiike 
the ^vemment, the president or both. Ail the more reason 
to dramatise the fact that hb prestige b indeed on the line, 
to insbt that would-be waverers cannot afford to waver, that 
they must choose between de Gaulb and chaos. And—if 
the unions make enough trouble—^it will probably work. 

T If nothing else, last summei^s happenings showed one thing, 
a lesson that the French communist party, for one, has pain¬ 
fully t^en to heart : that the majority of Frenchmen, like the 
majority in other west European countries, are a conservative 
lot And, unlike most other west Eurc^ieans, they have not 
effectively got the choice between reforming conservatism 
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sufid conservative iidform : they have the former, peinitoified 
in de Gaulle, 'hut they have no significant eqoivalciit'^'of the 
Labour party. The visible ^ifemativc—not tile only 
one that is where the “ me or chaos ” argument faUa down 
—iis the communist party. 

Great numbers of working-class Frenchmen support this 
party, for sound conservative reasons ; even itiore Frenchmen 
dislike it, for equally sound, if wholly different, conservative 
reasons, and they are not going to stop doing so just because 
other left-wingers of M. Cohn-Bcndit*s stamp regard it as a 
bourgeois morgue. The one section of the French left with 
genuinely new ideas is the student left. Some of its new ideas 
are odd, and more are vague. But President de Gaulle has 
shown keen political sense in making participation ” where 
students arc concerned a much more real affair than it is 
ever likely to be in industry. This, among students, is where 
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the centre ground lies. It is not among workers. 

This is &e kind of country to whfch de Gaulle is offering 
a referendum on quite a good specific idea. A red peril, 
real or imagined, can only help him win it. Not that that 
settles his problems. Wage demands are going to go on 
whether he wins or not (and whether he devalues or not). 
But it is hard to imagine this year the kind of revolutionary 
situation that might end, as last May’s events conceivably 
could have done, cither in a communist-led government or 
in the intervention of the army. May ended in defeat for 
the students’ attempted revolution, victory for the pay packet. 
Until, in some hypothetical future, the French working class 
is attracted to the sort of ideas that the far left tried to offer 
it last year—^which is unlikely to happen until the far left’s 
ideas are clearer, if then—^it may well conclude that it is the 
pay packet that is worth going for. 



The Most Dangerous Space Flight 

Apart from the first manned space probe, the flight of Apollo 9 which ended 
successfully on Thursday evening, was the most dangerous the Americans have 
yet undertaken. And from now on the risks escalate 


One day, viewers will actually see an astronaut die on tele¬ 
vision—in colour. Until that happens, few of them will 
appreciate the knife-edge between life and death on which 
these men operate. There have been so many copybook 
landings, like Thursday’s successful splashdown, that not even 
Atlantic storms can disturb the established ritual of re-entry, 
recovery, and subsequent shipboard party. In the previous 
series of manned space flights, when the Americans were 
testing out their rockets, the viewing public grew bored to 
the point of apathy from which it was only shaken by the 
horror of three astronauts burned alive in trials, ironically, 
on the ground. 

The weakest link in the chain is still regarded by many 
engineers not as the rocket, or the spacecraft, but the braking 
parachutes without which a returning spacecraft would crash 
like a burning stone to the bottom of the sea ; it was, after 
all, parachute trouble that killed the Soviet Colonel Komarov. 
But most of these components can be tested first, either on the 
ground or in unmanned space shots, before men risk their 
lives with them. What was different about Apollo 9 was 
that men were being asked to test for the first time equipment 
that simply could not be proved beforehand on earth because 
it was not built to work under earth conditions, or in 
unmanned space trials, because it was designed to be operated 
by men. The moon-ship that the Americans call a hmar 
module is the first of many such vehicles that astronauts will 
test-fly in space under conditions a quantum jump away from 
.the risks of ordinary aviation test flying (and pilots are still 
killed doing that). It worked on its first flight, but it might 
just as easily have not, when Thursday’s return would have 
been a disaster, not a triumph. 

The success of Apollo 9, and particularly of the tissue-thin 
lunar module, justifies all those millions of hours of computer 
time spent predicting what space would be like before men 
had ever set foot in it. This is what sets the voyages of the 
astronauts apart from past generations of expkmrs who 
mapped the face of the earth. The teirestrial navigators did 
not know what they would find ; tliM^^somctimes^ did not 
even know where they were going. 1^'e astronauts know 
both : science has worked it all out for them in advance. 

But will it be different when they get to the moon, and 
start to explore its craters as men once explored the soufec 
of the Blue Nile ? Scientists do not think so. The National 


Aeronautics and Space Administration would probably argue 
otherwise, but non-Nasa i^ace experts, who are not under 
the same pressure to justify spending nearly three-quarters 
of America’s $32 billion space budget on putting men on 
the moon, think that, in purely research terms, instruments 
would do as well there as men, if not better. Surprisingly 
enough, the photographs that the astronauts took of the 
moon when they orbited round it at Christmas were not 
as good as earlier ones taken by unmanned satellites. As to 
exploring the surface, machines are more diligent at collecting 
genuinely random samples than men, who can be diverted by 
colour and interesting shapes. That is how it looks now ; 
when Americans reafiy do get to the moon later in the 
year it may all turn out to be different. But if it does, then 
the calculations will have gone wrong for the first time in 
this huge, precision-run enterprise, and if that happens then 
the astronauts themselves will be in deadly risk of the 
unknown. 

Nothing has emphasised the gap between the American 
and the Soviet approach to space as much as this last 
Apollo trial. To get men to the moon and back in one 
rocket, and to keep that rocket down to a size that seemed 
technically feasible, the Americans have had to invent the 
concept of the frail, non-returnable lunar module that can 
only be used in space to make the actual landing on the 
moon while the main rocket orbits 100 miles above it. 

The Russians are working on much more conventional 
lines. The idea of Apollo and its LM required a great 
feat of imaginative invention, for most space engineers since 
the end of the war have maintained that the way into apace 
was through assembling platforms orbiting just outside the 
earth’s atmosphere whera teams (of engineers could put 
together the components of true space vehicles ferried up from 
earth in sections. This allows for more men, and bigger 
vehicles, than could be launched by a single rocket from earth. 

It seems to be precisely what the Ru»ian$ arc trying Jo 
do. In January, Portly after Apollo 8’s su^essful flight rotmd 
the moon, two Soviet rockets were launched in succession, 
eacbscarrying a 30ft long space capsule with separate living 
and sleeping quarten, which were linked up in space to 
form the equivalent of a small suburban house* It was the 
fiist time that two manned space ships had linked in orbit. 
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althoi^h in some rapccts Soviet engineering still seems to 
bc^nd American—^for example, the Soviet costncmauts 
who transferred from one capsule to the other had to scramble 
along the outside of the capsules to do so, where the Ammcans 
were able to establish an airtight tunnel when die Apollo 
rocket locked on to the returning LM. But those two Soviet 
capsules could between them house 12 cosmcniautB and 
engineers, against Apollo’s maximum of three. If sizeable 
teams are to be sent into ^ace, this is the only way it can 
be done, and Nasa has tacitly acknowledged it by preparing 
plans for oibiting space stations, starting with i2 and building 
up to 100 men, which it proposes to submit to President 
Nixon at the psychological moment. 

What are these space platforms going to do ? If it is simply 
scientific research, or the kind of aerial prospecting and 
mapping of resources that Apollo 9 was carrying out in the 
last day or so in oibit, then scientists have consistently 
maintained that this can be done just as effectively and a 
great deal more cheaply with unmanned satellites launched 
from the ground. But it has been obvious for several years 
that cost does not enter into it. Sending men into space is 
not a venture that can really be justified either on economic 
or on scientific grounds. But it does hold out to people who 
feel twentieth-century society becoming intolerably cramped 
and confined the hope that there are new fields still left to 
conquer—and to colonise. And this is a valid justification 
for the huge effort put into it, even if those who feel there 
are more pressing short-term problems, or who are quite 
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satisfied with the world as it is, would argue otherwise. 

At the same time, there is no point in shutting one’s eyes 
to the military value of those orbiting space platforms. If 
they can house scientists, they can ato house soldiers. If 
they can carry instruments, they can also carry missiles— 
whether or not they would be violating the United Nations 
treaty, signed by both the Russians and the Americans, that 
bans nuclear weapons in outer space. In their fixed orbits, 
they are very vulnerable to attacks from the ground, but as 
platforms for launching a surprise attack they take over 
where the Polaris-type submarine leaves off. 



Nasser Pulls the Lanyard 

The order for that bombardment over the Suez canal may have been 
responsible for a lot more than General Riad's death 


President Nasser has pushed the hope of peace in the Middle 
East one step closer to extinction. There was little enough 
prospect of an agreement between Israel and the Arabs even 
before the latest round of gun-fights across the Suez canal. 
There is even less now ; indeed, it is not impossible that the 
past few days have marked the moment when the prospect 
vanished altogether. If they have, the responsibility is Mr 
Nas.ser\s. The cautious men of the United Nations who sit 
along the canal have reported almost unanimously that it was 
the Egyptian guns, not Israel’s, that fired first on Saturday, 
on Sunday and again on Tuesday ; and Egypt’s gunners do 
not start this sort of thing unless the word has come down 
from Cairo. By authorising this artillery action Mr Nasser 
has not only indirectly caused the death of his chief of staff, 
General Riad (who.se presence on th^e canal confirms the belief 
that the order to fire was premeditated). He has also made 
things considerably more difficult for the people—U Thant, 
the Americans, the Russians and the rest—^who are still trying 
to organise a negotiated settlement before it is too late. 

This is not because the shelling across the canal is likely to 
’ lead straight to another full-scale war. Mr Abba Eban, the 
Israeli foreign minister, is right when he says that the odds 
arc heavily agamst that. Of course, it is possible that Mr 
Nasser’s judgment will desert him as comprehensively as k did 
in May 1967, when he announced his blockade of the port 
of Eilat and .di^w bis armour up in attacking order on the 
Israeli border, niay lash out again. But on balance it is 
unlikely that he will. He has the bitter lesson of 1967 to 
chew on. Neither his air force nor.his army—except perhaps 
•tl^ artillery—js much better now than it was then. He knows 
that they are almost certainly stilt not good enough to bring 


off an opposed landing across the Suez canal, even against 
the fairly small forces the Israelis have got there now. 

And the Israelis are not all that much better off. They 
know that even if the)^^put down airborne troqps behind the 
Egyptian lines they would have a much harder time getting 
around the waterways and irrigated land between the canal 
and Cairo than they had when they trotted dry-foot up to 
the canal in 1956 and 1967. It is likely that the Israelis also 
recognise the political argument, as well as the military one, 
against an attack that would carry them deeper into Arab 
territory. If they held the land they took, they would have 
more Arabs, and a much less convenient front line, to sit on 
afterwards. If they did not, they would have achieved little 
more than the destruction of a volume of armaments that 
the Russians, or somebody else, could replace within a year. 
It is an atgument against a general attack across the Jordan 
or out of the Golan heights into Syria just as much as it is 
against an attack over the Suez canal. 

So the main danger, for the moment, does not lie in the 
formal confrontation between Israel’s army and those of the 
Arab states around it. That may come later. The danger 
now is that the Arab reaction to the gunnery of March, and 
in particular to General Riad’s death, may have finally taken 
events out of the control of the Arab moderates—such as 
they still are—and put them into the hands of the wholly 
intransigent men who lead the guerrilla movement. It may 
sound curious^ to say that the best hope of peace probably 
depends on Praident Nasser’s ability to stay in command of 
Arab passbns. Yet it is true. Even though he has often said 
arid done very immoderate things—that is the way he works 
—it has been reasonable to hope that in the innermost comer 
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mfy as swung before, from unthinkHi|f|h^ 

to punctured raswiiafon. But it is at least as posBible;||^ 
theyiyUl mt. In idlit case Mr Nasser wiU ham 
chance of kadtug ^ Arab world into a nCgotuded settloi^ 
The modeiii^ have finally ; and 

ham gone ohd^’because Mr Nas^ Oenml JUad up: to 

the canal with authority to epen fire. 

There epuld be only one result if this happened, ^e 
uncomproihising men of the guerrilla movement, who would 
then be leading Arab policy, have made their alms pretty 
clear. The Israelis are not going to pull their troops back 
from the Suez canal and the Jordan if the likely consequence is 
that the Arab guerrillas will move into the vacated ground 
and carry on their war of terrorism, unabated, from there. 
Mr Nasser’s own ideas of what would happen after an Israeli 
withdrawal have been open to suspicion since the curious 
speeches he made on January 20th and February ist. Thu 
was when he said that he himself had accepted t^ Security 
Ciouncil resolution of November 1967, in Older to regain tbe 
land that had been lost in the six^y war, but that the 
guerrilla movement—at whose diqiosal E|;ypt “ uncondition¬ 
ally places all its resources*’—^was enatled to reject the 
resolution “because it is not adequate to fulfil the destiny 
of Palestine.” In those two speeches Mr Nasser came close 
to committing himself to a war against UrM i Poutranee. It 
was his old weakness all over again. If the effect the 
Arabs* fury about General Riad’s death is to push him even 
farther down the same path, it is not hard to guess what the 
Israelis will say. They will say that they are not being 
offered a choice between peace and war, but between war 
along a relatively convenient hill-and-watcr frontier and war 
along a most inconvenient zig-zag of a dotted line. They will 
add that dicy can see no reason to turn the hands of the 
clock back to May 1967, if the Arabs reckon to leap on those 
moving hands and vault all the way back to 1947. It will not 
be easy to penniade them that they are wrong. 

Of couise, Israel will be exposing itself to the same danger 
that Germany exposed itself to after 1870 if it settles for a 
policy of what>we-have-we-hold. The Sinai peninsula and 
the west bank of the Jordan, like Alsace and Lorraine, con¬ 
tain the seeds of an eventual war of revenge that might make 
the last three Arab-Isracii wan locric IUk skirmislm. That 
proposition remains as true now as it was in 1967. 


But the corollary of the belief that; larselia ought to 
withdraw is the aigument that the ^Qsbs should be wilUng 
to win back the territory they W in 1967 with a promise— 
an enforceable promise—to leave the Israelis in peace thero* 
after. It is partly the Israelis’ fault that that bargain has 
never been struck. In the vital months immediately after 
the 1967 war Mr Eshkoi’s coalition, failed to make up its 
mind about the terms on which it wpuld be willing to order 
an Israeli withdrawal. It thereby missed a possible chance 
to strike a bargain with. President Nasser and King Hussein 
before the Palestinian guerrillas had grown strong cnou^ to 
claim a right of veto over those two men’s decisions, ^at 
was the bus the Israelis missed. The danger is that Mr 
Nasser has now got himself into a position where he, in turn, 
is letting such opportunities as remain go sailing by. Just as 
the Israelis dodged the issue about wi&drawal, he has been 
dodging the issue of whether a withdrawal would succeed 
in buying peace anyway. The order that got General Riad 
killed, and the passions that event has generated, have made 
it even more unlikely that Mr Nasser can hold out any con¬ 
vincing hope that it would. This is how wans become 
imavoidable. 

President Nixon has let it be known that he intends 
American policy in the Middle East to be more even-handed 
than it was in the last part of Mr Johnson’s term of office. The 
British government, following the same principle, has recently 
delivered a laige consignment of Centurion tanks to Jordan 
while it is apparently still mulling over the Israelis’ request 
that they should be allowed to have some too. This desire 
not to get trapped on one side of the Arab-Israeli fence is 
understandable. It is a proper aim of any western ^vem- 
ment to avoid, if it can, an explosion of Arab hostility that 
would endanger the supply of oil from the Middle East; 
even more, to do what it can to stop this regional dispute 
turning itself into a superpowers’ war. 

But it should be made clear to President Nasser that there 
is a limit to this desirable return to impartiality. Neither 
the United States nor Britain—nor, one hopes, France—• 
can pretend that it would be willing to preside over a traiiji 
of events that might put Israel’s existence in jeopardy. lit 
may be that this train of events is not yet seriously under 
way. The Israelis, after all, are still in a strong position. 
President Nasser may still intend to make an effort to recapture 
the initiative from the Arab extremists. If he does, there arc 
things that Mre Golda Mcir, or her successor, could and 
should do to help him. But it is fdain that the central question 
is whether Mr Nasser still has the will to use his leadership 
in the name of moderation. It is a measure of the danger 
in the Middle East that so much should depend on the frail 
instrument of Mr Nasser’s political courage. 


Those Incomplete Families 



The Institute of Race Relations has made the first thorough attempt to 
tot up the families that will want to join coloured immigrants already in Britain, 
and how many will want to join future incomers. It ought to reassure the 
frightened Tories—*if only they will read it 


It is not only because of Mr Enoch Pcwdl’s public nighttnaits 
of a radal explosum in Britain,that it is impoitaiit to know 
the rate at wli^ the coloured. populatioB is increaang. The 
Tory leader, Mr Heath, has'also been preaiiiig for further 
restrictions on inunigration as a matter of urgency : asd-.tlpe 
most prevalent attitu^ to the colouijed Britirii, in both partia, 
is an insistence diat racial intolciaiiceiaoontctnptibk, but tihat 
plenty of notice shoidd be talm of it Hus w an ai^eal to 


the of the Britiih situation, anti it isiiot dl abimist 

or w foblisi), though it is ^ best one st^ awdy fiont an 
intolerant policy. But these reaHsis ut'piior sootitsayen witii* 
o^ facta : it is dmntial that. tliie''i(ifgumeid.be ocmducted in 
terms aind witii lads thidhave.serioiwpKtditions to accuracy. 

there were neatly ^ times as numy loiihigrants 
wiio ope in tci join the fathito Ipunigniiits’iilrMdy hoe 
enp^ on woih vouebera There are thrm inputhiit 
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quesdbns for Mr Heath and Mr Poiwell. How many depend¬ 
ants of existing immigrants are still to come ? For each new 
voucher holder admitted, how many dependants gain the 
right^to follow ? And how fast can the-^ coloured population 
in Britain be expected to increase ? 

The Institute of Race Relations has now published a 
valuable attempt* to answer the first two questions. It is 
a very honest and a very thorough piece of work. Wherever 
there was a choice, the higher figure has always been chosen. 
In fact a number of as8umpti(ms>ave been made which by 
the authors’; own and other evUence can be riiQwn to^%x 
misleadingly high estimates, l^hey assumed immiginahts 
have the same number of children as people in the countries 
from which they came : the ig66 sample c^us indicates 
that in Britain they marry and have children later., those 
who manage to make the journey to Britain are ui)i^aliy those 
burdened with fewer responsibilities-^which means chilamen— 
than the average ; in the past few yean, in parricular, 
immigrants have on the whole been memben of the Artisan 
or professional classes, whose family size is below average. The 
report also assumes that there will be no sign^cant emigration 
of former immigrants, either to the countries they came from, 
or to Canada and the United States. In 1967, 14,000 
people from the coloured Commonwealth re-emigrated from 
Britain. A considerable allowance was made for the under- 
enumeration of immigrants in the 1966 census. None was, 
however, made for the fiancees that single male immigrants 
might want or be allowed to bring over : but instead, it was 
estimated that each male immigrant leaves behind him an 
average of a wife and two children, and that each female 
leaves behind her a husband and one child. Since most 
male immigrants are young, many are single, and since the 
majority of female voucher holdera are young single nunses, 
this is certainly not an underestimate. 

This gives an average, for each voucher holder, of a.7 
dependants to follow. The authors calculate that this means 
that after December, 1967, there were 236,000 people who 
would want to come and complete the families of immigrants 
already here. About 44,000 arrived in 1968, and about 
4,700 voucher holdeis. The figure would now be nearer 
200,000. At the present rate of arrival it will take about five 
years to clear up the backlog. 

Britain will then contain rather over a million and a quarter 
coloured citizens. It would be foolish to make too much of 
this figure, which is less than 3 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales. Not even the Ministry of Health 
and Social Security, nor yet the Institute of Race Relations, 
has so far felt competent to make an infonned guess as to 
whether, or for how long, the coloured population will 
increase faster than the population as a whole. The available 
evidence suggests that, already, immigrants have begun to 
conform to British habits, in their age of marriage and birth 
rates. The 1966 census showed that among Indians and 
Pakistanis, in whose own tountries very early marriage is 
normal, less than i per tent of girb under 19 in this country 
are married : and a detailed survey of 5,000 households in 
Notting Hill in 1967 did not suggest that lat^e families are 
more usual, among inunigrants than among Britisb-bom 
people of the sanie age and socio-economic group. 

It would, of course, be equally foolirii to suppose that there 
would be no discrimination, no coloured ghett^ or that all 
the problems will be solved in a generation. There are very 
few immigrants in Scotland or Northern Ireland : like the 
Scots and the Irish, ^mmonwealth immigrants flock to the 
south-east afkd the Midlands, where there are jobs. When 
their famili^ come to join them, the concentration becomes 

*The Dependants of the Coloured Commonwealth Population of 
England and Wales. Institute of Race Relations. 18s. 
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suddenly, and for a few local authorities, painfully, apparent. 
Some uiban authorities in the Midlant^i haVe folmd|ii!e 
inflow of the past few years nearly orierwhdming. Afi ofiective 
dispersal poli^, whkh is the only possible method of allaying 
fears that immigrants cannot be assimilated, must first provide 
a solution to the problem of job concentration. This is the 
only solution. It would be a new, and worse, form of dis¬ 
criminatory immigration policy to accept the working member 
of a family and keep out the ^e and young children who are 
genuinely dependent upon him—and whose cost, in demands 
on the spools and aoc^ services, he b paying for in tax and 
insurance. It would in a contem^ble 

fashion, on commitm^ts aknmy made to immigrants nbe. 

Mr Hea^ baa not demanded duit these 200,000 people 
should be prevented from entering mtain^ but that the ehtry 
of families oi future immigrahta M^Id w restricted. This 
is open to all but one of the objections ouidbmd above. It is 
fuith^ open to the objection that, if the pretmnt annual figure 
of voucher htdders continues, it ^1 not ihbke a very sub¬ 
stantial difference unless administered with a greater rigidity 
than the policy w|iich is applied to alien^ ^ year 8,500 

vouchers were allotted : only 4,700 were taken up. the 
institute’s figiuts, this would mfean an eventiud annual rate 
of immigratiqn, of voucher holders and dependants, of under 
18,000 a year. This would mean—forgetting the ronsiderablc 
re-emigration of coloured immigrants—that the number of 
colour^ immigrants in Britain would increase by less than 
2 per cent a year. It would increase the proportion of the 
population of England and Wales which is made up of 
coloured people by less than 0.05 per cent a year. It is worth 
emphasising that Britain is now, increasingly, a net loser of 
population thfX)ugh migration, that the birth rate in Britain 
is falling, and that if parts of Britain are overcrowded it is 
not because of international migration. 

Mr Heath now asserts that, like aliens, Commonwealth 
immigrants should have no al^lute right to bring in their 
families. If such a policy were administered with discretion 
and humanity, as it is for aliens, this might not be so bad. It 
might perhaps reduce immigration by a few thousand. If, as is 
far more likely, it was strictly enforced, it would reduce 
immigration by perhaps 13,000 people a year, and instead 
ensure that there were an extra 4,700 single or separated 
coloured men in British cities each year, which is an inflamm¬ 
able ingredient for the sort of race riots which the Tories, 
like everyone else, are anxious to avoid. The institute’s figure 
are a pertinent indication that the rather dubious policy of 
restricting the immigration of families of future immigrants is 
not going to alter the fact that any racial problems that 
Britain may have arc already and unavoidably 'here ; and 
should be dealt with by internal, and not further external, 
measures. 
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BRITAIN I 



What is at stake at Fords 


If last week was a depressing one in 
Brkain*B industrial life, this week has 
turned out to be something approaching 
a nightmare. The unofficiaT strike by ten 
men at Vauxhalls which threaten^ to 
close down the who 4 e company was 
abruptly ended, but the much more 
serious official strike at Fords staggered 
craaily into its third week. By Monday 
evening it was apparent that the strike 
could no longer ot regarded as being 
merely unnecessa^ or absurd. Either the 
leaden of the main unions were behaving 
incredibly stupidly or they had no inten¬ 
tion of allowing their members to return 
to work until ^ Ford management had 
been punished and humiliated. 

After the rejection of the company’s 
attempt to get a legal injunction against 
the unions on Thur^y last week a meet¬ 
ing between the two sides on the Friday 
only increased the bitterness. Mr Jack 
Jones, the newty elected secretary of the 
Transport and General Worken, even saW 
somcthkig sinister in the eustomary use 
of a tape recorder to assist the ^outside) 
shorthand ncto-taker. The bktemess 
between the union officials themselves 
erupted over the weekend.^ 1^ Ijfferk 
Young, of the electricians, resigned ^ 
chairmanship of the unions’ negotiatiiig 
committee in disgu^, and was supported 
on Sunday by a pwerful blast from his 
boss, Mr Les Gannon. 

Of the demands made by the) transport 
worken and the Amalgamated, Union of 
Engineering and Foun^ that' 

Fo^ must increase their pay offer smd 
withdraw the so-called penuty clauses 


before they could consider calling off the 
strike, Mr Gannon said : 

Wc would be fooling our memben ... if 
we agreed this was a viable proposition for 
a return to work. Even if we could assume 
that Fords would capitulate, then the 
Government would take up the battle 
within 24 hours. Having beaten Fords into 
the ground, they would then have to beat 
the Government into the ground. So far 
as some people are concerned that is 
exactly what they intended in the first 
place. 

The feeling that someone was fooling, 
if only fooling around, was increased on 
Monday evemng, when Mr Jim Conway, 
the AEF’s secretary, and Mr Reg Birch, 
hs Maoist executive member, broke the 
talks arranged by Mrs Castle's officials 
in order to attend a dinner that the 
union’s MPs were giving ait the Commons 
—to Mrs Barbara Gasde. *'After five 
hours, . tempers can get frayed as they did 
on. Fnliay/* was Mr Conway's excuse. 
Which would have been fine except that 
after five houn the unions hsuln’t got 
around to* actually meeting tbp xnanage- 
rnent. 

With Fords losing million a day in 
on exports) that could 
proved a fuii?ously expensive dinner 
breu. Instead, it simply proved that the 
engineen and the transit woihers vifere 
hpt greatly interested in getting a quick 
r^um to work, for on Wednpday they 
broke off the tdks completely 111 older to 
travel to Yqrl'ior: a it^lar meeting of 
the. ooiifed«^on of mipbuilding and 
enmneering unions. 

By then, these two unions were leading 


the demand* that the prior renditions 
for a hesumption of work must include 
the withdrawal from the package deal 
of the ai days’ notice of official strike 
action as well as the so-called, penalty 
clauses ; all the nice money, thuigs in 
the pa<^ge deal had, of course, to be 
implemented and the company had tp 
give an indication that it woula improve 
on the pay increases once the lads had 
gone ba^. On their side (the legal action 
against the unions having been dropped), 
Fords offered a number of altcmaftivc 
means of re-negotiating the package deal, 
so long as they were within the agreed 
machinery and the men were ba^ .at 
work. It was no deal. The unions went 
to York, Mr Blakeman and Mr Ramsey 
of Fords went back to Dagenham, and 
Mrs Castle went to the Cknnmons to tell 
MPs of her “ profound regret ” and " deep 
concern ” at the continuing serious ]os.s 
of production and exports. She arranged 
to see the Fords management on Friday 
evening, and the union leaders separately, 
as they became free from other pressing 
engagements, on Saturday. 

Her deep concern was all too justified. 
Mr Cannon had shown that as both the 
AEF and T&CWU had accepted similar 
bonuses for not going on uncmctal strike 
at other (smaller) companies, no question 
of principle was involved at Fords. What 
was involved was quite clear. If the 
package deal had gone through at Fords 
It would have M inevitably to the 
weakening of the power of the shop 
stewards. That was the path by which the 
mediocre but mrKtant leaden of the AEF 
and the T&GWU had laigely come to 
power ; it is the way that men like Mr 
Scanlon and Mr Birdi of the- AEF stay 
in power. They are simply seeking to 
preserve the jungle diat is their power 
base. 


Mggria _ 

He's off to Lagos 

For a time on T|iur^ay there was a 
danger that the hews that Mr Wilson 
intended to visit Lagos before Easter 
might have obliterated the long- 
awaited Gommoqs debate on Nigeria, 
or reduced it to banality before it 
ever. began. The^ .evening new^pep 
and the lobbies of the House were full 
of reports that Mr .Wilson planned to fly 
to Lagos orf a peace missidn: die Ffnan- 
cial Times, indeed, had reported this ifi 
the morning. Btill, the prospect of the 
Prime Minister making a . laft^niaute 
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dranu^ic announcement of thii dei^g- 
do ,dicing the debate appm^ . to ^t& 
Mr H&th, and at que^ion timie jpmM 
J^r l^dspn to say anting he n44 ^ 
say r^t away. Mr W^on dediii^^ and 
gavje e^ry mdication of beiqg an^m by 
AQy suggestion that he mi^t reiibrt to 
any such attempt to influence, the result 
of the division. In the event; Lagos did 
it for him.* 

Fortunately the debate was retrieve 
in its opening hour V an agonisingly 
impressive speech by. Sir Alec Dougus- 
Home. Following a pedestrian ^ning 
speech by Mr Foley^ a junior meign 
Office nunister, Sir Alec squarely faced 
up m . the cenp^ dflemma of whether 
Britain should continue supplyii^ arms 
to federal Nigeria. He said he liM seMom 
been' prey to such conflicting emotions. 
But :one cbuld not simply thiw in one’s 
han^ and present them as deaiu MPs 
had'to ask memselves whether they were 
more cohtemed with their own reputa¬ 
tion^ for righteousness rather than for 
the future ol Nigeria and the Nigerians. 
He would still simply arms. 

Winding up mr the Government Mr 
Stewart confirmed that Mr Wilson is to 
visit Nigeria. By then Mr Wilson’s initia¬ 
tive had, peihaps unfairly, gone rather 
sour. Sir Alec had not regarded Mr 
Wilson as any sort of “ supercharged 
dove ” and some Labour MPs agreed 
they had seen it all before. Mr Stewart 
made his usual competent case for the 
Government’s policy (on any subject). To 
cut off arms to the federal government 
would, he said, be tantamount to sup¬ 
porting a rebellion which they considered 
wrong for Nigeria and Africa as a whole. 
He was not prepared to join any general 
condemnation of the federal government, 
but he was prepared to continue the 
search for a cease-fire combined with an 
international arms embargo. He was not 
exactly optimistic. 

At 10 o’clock Mr Thorpe and the 
Liberals forced a division. After Sir 
Alec's speech the Tory leaders’ decision 
to abstain looked less courageous than 
ever, but it had been an outstanding 
debate and the differences had been too 
sincere to follow any left-right split, 
either within the parties or between them. 
The figures in the vote — 23a for 
Government, 62 against-nio not tell the. 
whole story. Far more supported the 
Government's policy than voted for , it, 
and^.die^same is true of the dissakiehts* 
ButAil^had their doubts and their worrihsi.; 
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Motorway box 



* Existing roads 
Possible roads 
Labour would 

Abandon 
Inssrt 


Labour refuses a 
giftbprse 

As if they were not 
traffic problems as it is, Lbmhi^nqw 
appear to be. in for a real fibikiq^/ 
ding dong proposed xni|lipb'^ 

motorway system to:., 

ease the capital’s traffic congestion.' ' 


During their years of power on what is 
now the Greater London Council, the 
Labour party was all in favour of the 
box. Whether many Londoners—even 
those most likely to be directly involved 
—^yct care very greatly about the box is 
a moot point. But the opposition to it 
is led by such able puhucists as Mr 
Douglas Jay, and since.,the Tories cap¬ 
tured County Hall the opposition has 
certainly grown in volume if not in 
quantity. It therefore came as no great 
surprise when at a private meeting on 
Monday the Labour group on the GLG 
revmed its support for the box. This 
looks very mui^ like a political sop to 
the pressure groups along the route of 
the Dox. The proper way to deal with 
them* is to modernise comj^nsation. 
Meanv^Ue the real issues are in danger 
of bdbQming clouded, by the smokescreen 
of the party ^tem. 

:/pWs Lalkiur g^p oh the GLC now 
wifiti to amputate the north cross and 
south cross piulk of the box. But remove 
these limter, atid the othen can be put 
Yhe . ac^ bath too. Logon’s major 
tsa&, fl^ go in all four directions, so 
thkl is amOtorwlay it ivould make 

teitee lb have a box It would pass 
ihnniigh just thoseareaiy/bere cqr owner- 
shij^ is hkehr to rise J^test, and would 
also divert freight traffic, off the high 
streets. One of the problems at present 
is that only a quarter of lorries are doing 
retail deliveries, hut their main routes' 
pass through, flopping areas. It is esti¬ 
mated that if the. box were built half 
^^icle mileage would be on what is 
CaBed the primary system, i.e. ringways, 
fKdial connections, and die box itself. 


Labour’s alternative strategy consists 
largely of activating the GLC’s new 
powers to subsidise public transport. But 
better buses and underground services, 
desirable as they are, ignore the fact 
that in affluent Pieties people want to 
travel by car. Today it is cheaper in 
London to use taxis than to run a car, 
but people still prefer their own transport, 
and, according to the usual reladonship 
in the city between ownership and 
incomes, the bulk of the did LCG area 
is on the veige of joining the car owning 
«^democracy. 

Tliere is of course much that 
London can do to control its traffic flows 
better. A host of parking restrictions 
will have to he inti^ucea, with more 
off street parking provided, and perhaps 
progress could he made by rationalising 
freight fleets, something to which little 
attention has been given. But there is a 
limit to how much control the public 
will stand, and, even if the box is built, 
a 25 per cent level of restraint will be 
required. That is to say that a quarter 
of the journeys people would like to make 
will have to be. controlled out of 
existence. 

Every set of figures in London’s 
£i million traffic survey adds up to the 
same answer : congestion. No one remedy 
can solve this, but no line can be ignored, 
and the box looks cheap at the price, 
although the £860 million is bound to 
rise with inflation and works out at over 
£10 million a mile. It is only £100 for 
evety Londoner, spread over the 12-year 
period, 1971-83, in which construction 
is most likely to take place. As an annual 
figure, it is less than a tenth of what 
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the average motorist pays in road taxes, 
and a minute proportion of what he 
spends on motoring xn general. And what 
the Labour representatives of Londoners 
appear to be sweeping aside, green as 
the GLC is to handling London's trans¬ 
port, is that the Londoner will only have 
to foot a fracrion of the bill. Three- 
quarters will be ^id for by Ministry 
of Transport grants, more on some sec¬ 
tions of the route, so that all the average 
household in the metropolis will have to 
fork out is £6 a year. 

Strategic Command c. _ 

How bold an 
adventure? 

Back in its barracks at Plymouth, 24th 
Infantry Brigade has now to evaluate the 
lessons it learnt in the snows of Schleswig 
Holstein last week. There this brigade of 
Strategic Command’s 3rd Division took 
part with Danish and Gennan troops in 
the. Nato exercise, “ Bold Adventure,” 
being sensibly used by die Danish corps 
commander first against a small 
amphibious landing to the east of Kiel and 
then against an airborne threat to the 
Kiel canal itself. The brigade, supported 
by tanks and medium artillery, was kept 
at full stretch. At the end of the exercise, 
there were an awful lot of very tired 
British soldiers around the place. 

But that is the soldier’s lot. The exercise 
was not primarily conceived as a test of 
the brigade’^s stamina. Nor, indeed, was 
it a test of its strategic mobility : 38 Group 
of the RAF was given eight days to get 
the brigade out to Schleswig Holstein 
when it is known that it could complete 
such an air lift within three days. The 


lack of APCs, these troops need, first, to 
be made ai tactically mobile as passible 
and, second]|<to be equipped lavishly with 
anti-iank j«pons. The first objective 
could be secHwed if these troops were given 
even greater^ support by. helicopters of 
the Wessex type than they enjoyed on the 
exercise, and if were granted a high 
priority in being equipped with Rapier 
anti-aircraft missiles. The .second objective 
requires a scaling-up within 3rd Division 
of the number anti-tank weapons 
normally Carried by the infantry (for on 
the exercise the brigade commander had 
no choice but to lift his 105 peun 
howitzers forward by helicopter and use 
them ill an anti-tank role). In addition, 
these troops could do with the support of 
helicopters Canning wire-guided anti-tank 
missiles. Experiments have already been 
carried out iit this direction. It seems 
probable that these will show that such 
anti-tank helicopters should not be used 
as hunting packs across enemy-held 
territory, but in individual sorties against 
an armoured thrust penetrating one's, own. 

With some imagination (which is there) 
and some money (which may not l)e so 
readily availabl^^ such short-comings can 
lie made good. Even then these troops will 
still form a “ light ” division. It would be 
folly anywhere in Germany to shove them 
right forward to deal with a frontal 
armoured assault—and even more folly to 
feed them into the front line as penny- 
packet reinforcements. Rather they should 
be kept together, as they were on this 
exercise, to deal w'ith threats in the rear 
areas. In the defence of Germany, they 
must always be used as deep fielders. 

How these troops should be used is 
beginning to sort itself out, but where they 
should be employed in Europe presents 
another crop of problems. During the 
exercise. Sir Kennetlt Darling, Nato’s 
commander in northern Europe (which 


injcl^udek Schleswig Holstein) was pleas^ 
to see brigade being tested in hif own 
bailiwick, but then went on to wondhf 
whedm up to a brigade of 3rd Division 
(as oppbs^ to a battalion at present) 
should be trained and equip^d to fi^ht 
in die sub-arctic conditions of northern 
Norway. Then down in BAOR, they arc 
equally convinced that they c6uld xnake 
very good use of 3rd Division in defending 
river crossings, towns and the like. Farther 
afiel^ it is aw clear that such strategically 
mobile tro^s would he well suited for 
operations in the Balkans (if only„ for 
example, in a deterrent role in northern 
Greece), though here only a brigade group 
(as opposed to a full division in Germany) 
could be deployed. 

Almost certainly, Nato's commander 
will keep his options open in this choice of 
strategic priorities (though the nature of 
this division would seem to lend . itself 
more to operations in the Baltic 
approaches and the Balkans than to those 
in the central front in Germany, particu¬ 
larly now that the Germans themselves 
are toying with the idea of forming 
“ defence in depth ” brigades for the rear 
areas). But this must not be used as an 
excuse by the British Government for 
dragging its feet in equipping and training 
these troops more substantially for a 
European role. It is also essential for the 
Ck)vernment to plan more exercises for 
these troops elsewhere in Europe. Such 
exercises would be of considerable help to 
the Nato planners in making the right 
strategic choice if the balloon were ever 
to go up. At the same time, any British 
government will have to live up to its 
determination (whatever the claims for 
home defence) to release these troops for 
Nato’s use. It there was any dithering these 
versatile troops would be committed late 
in the day—and then, possibly, tragically 
squandered. 


exercise was designed to establish what 
role such " light ” troops could play in 
defending this part of Europe, now that 
3rd Division has been earmarked for 
assignment to General Lemnitzer, and his 
successor, Nato’s supreme ^allied com¬ 
mander in Europe, General Goodpaster. 

The exercise highlights the- problems 
fating the troops of Strategic Command 
in reconciling the two principal roles 
given to them. One is to provide the teeth 
for internal security duties and limited 
wars outside Europe. 'Fhe troops have 
therefore to be so equipped that they can 
be lifted quickly by air. Hence, by Euro¬ 
pean standards, they are short of tank and 
artillery support; the infantrymen, 
carried largely in Land-Rovers and 
3-tonners, have no armoured personnel 
carriers (APCs) ; and their own logistic 
tail is short. Yet their other role is now 
firmly established as being to contribute 
to the defence of western Europe against 
a massed armoured thrust. Strategically 
mobile but lightly equipped as they are, 
how can they be best usra in Euro^. 

The exercise in Schleswig Holstein 
points to some of the answers." To com¬ 



pensate for the shortage of tanks and the Thw pig was batter camouf/agad than rfrt troops in Schleswig Holstein 
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^ TIta Natal Ivoira i$ tvpicat of Inter*Continental Hotels in Africa. Located in the residential section of Abidjan, 
Republic of the Ivory Coast, it has 207 modern rooms, completely air conditioned. 

there are three great hotels in West Africa 
and the/re all named lnter*Continental. 

If you’re going to West Africa on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter •Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all three hotels are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you’re travelling on business, you'll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available 
In eachtiotel-and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
liiterrContinental hallmarks. . 

For ail opr Inter * Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain 
local atmosphere. That’s what Inter • Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of 
modern efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter * Continental. 



Hotel Continental in Accra. Ghana. Modern, air conditioned- 
with restaurant, terrace, a convivial bar and night club. 



Hotel Ducor in Monrovia, Liberia, rises ten floors. Air Condi¬ 
tioned, with swimming pool. Secretarial service available. 
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Th9 men matter: Bhutto end Mu/tb 
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After Nero, what ? 


FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 


Pakistan’s government and opposition 
fiddled this week while the country 
burned. While President Ayub Khan and 
the eight-party Democratic Action Com¬ 
mittee, many of whose members have no 
public following, squabbled in conference 
at Rawalpindi over a sh^re of power, a 
wave of strikes, violence and political 
intolerance was sweeping the country (and 
the MCC cricketers out of it). 

Refusing to attend the conference, Mr 
Z. A. Bhutto called for the president’s 
immediate resignation, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a caretaker govemiiient and an 
independent election commissioner to 
oversee early general elections. He told 
huge street crowds that conferences could 
not arrogate to themselves the rights of 
a constituent assembly. 

The main issues have been the nature 
of the consNstutibnal system ; the degree 
of autonomy for the countiy’s provinces ; 
whether the number of national assembly 
members from East and West Pakistan 
should be equal or proportional to popula¬ 
tion ; and whether West Pakistan should 
be divided again into several provinces. 
On Thursday the conference agreed at 
least on a return to the parliamentary 
system and dired^t elections. 

Mr Bhuttd’s proposals are gaining sup¬ 
port as time rutis out for constitutional 
ameiidmet;f^; especially when most 
national assembly members are unwilling 
to' attend a' session which could only end 
in deadlock. Some members are bargain¬ 
ing for their personal safety, a malady 
that has struck the ruling party and 


officials over-identified with the regime. 

President Ayub has been proved right 
in his old belief that the opposition 
politicians could never unite. But opinion 
is hardening that he has one duty now, to 
restore sovereignty to the people, and 
end the futile exercise of the conference 
which has merely allowed law and order 
to drift to the point of collapse. 

After four days’ talks in Lahore, the 
opposition was unable to come to the 
conference with the agreed constitutional 
formula it had hoped for. The stumb¬ 
ling block was Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rahnian, 
leader of the East Pakistan Awami 
League. His version of autonomy would 
leave a federal parliamentary government 
only defence and foreign affairs. “Why 
have a centre at all ? ’’ Ayub asked him. 

Sheikh Mujib raised the question of 
equal representation between the two 
wings (53 per cent of Pakistanis live in 
East Pakistan), and demanded that the 
capita] should be shifted from Islamabad, 
where millions of rupees have been spent 
already^ to Dacca. Other East Pakistani 
representatives were unhappy., But they 
did not dare contradict him for fear of 
what might happen when they went home. 
Reasonaoly enough, {n the university 
town of Raji 4 iahi» in Pakistan, ^oo 
houses have been burned by mobs taking 
vengeance on supporters of dw regime. 

Among .west-wiitg politicians, the 
Punjabis would accept a federal system 
modelled on Auirtialui's, as Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan has suggested. But they are 
poles apart from Mujib. Other West 


Pakistani representatives, from the smaller 
anias of Sind, Baluchistan' and North- 
West Frontier Province, would accept a 
strong centre provided the artificial unity 
of West Pakistan is undone. 

While the armchair politicians were 
debating their own future as much as the 
country^, the air was thick with rumours 
-supported by both Asghar Khan and 
Bhutto, and denied by the defence 
minister. Admiral A. R. Khan—that 
martial law is on the way to deal with 
mounting disorder. 

Supporters of right and left are 
cladung in street battles when they get 
the chance. The Jamaat-i-lslami, a 
religious party, is accused of being an 
agent of the United St^s ,* Mr Bhutto’s 
People’s party and Maulana Bashani’s 
National Awami party in East Pakistan 
of getting Chinese money. Meanwhile 
gangs of uncommitted have-nots in Kara¬ 
chi’s industrial area have resorted to the 
simple expedient of emptying the pockets 
of anyone they can waylay. Other people 
are finding it is a good climate for settling 
old scores. 

The current pastime is taking out a 
procession for higher pay, with a very fair 
chance of getting it. Badly paid civil 
servants, doctors, dockers and petty 
revenue officials have all struck and won. 
The postmen are still out, the telegraphists 
have already held a token strike, electric 
power workers threaten to strike on the 
17th. About the only government 
employees left to go are the police and 
the railwaymen. 

They all hope that the regime will pay 
up before it quits. What they do not 
realise is that there may be nothing in 
the kitty. Five months of destruction of 
public property, with business, industry 
and exports all held up, could engulf the 
country in a civil war. 


Cambodia 


Yes, they're here 


In November 1967, American journalists, 
accompanied by a detachment of local 
soldiers, unexpectedly discovered a large 
and well-laid out camp in Cambodia that 
appeared to have been in use for several 
months. This was not the first Vietcong 
base to have been discovered in Cam¬ 
bodia ; but the story was hotly contra¬ 
dicted by the government in Pnom Penh. 

Until last week the official Cambodian 
point of view had been that armed com- 
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munist units had entered the country (as, 
Prince Sihanouk claimed, the Americans 
had too), but that “ as soon as they are 
discovert our army sends theni an order 
to leave our territory immediately ” ; and 
that ** usually the order is. obeyed.’* He 
blamed the Americans for pushing them 
in, and then bombing j^its of the country 
inhabited only by Cambodians in an 
attempt to make him change his policy 
of neutrality. His diplomats in London 
and elsewhere have vehemently and fre¬ 
quently denied newspaper stories that 
Canitx^ia has served as a refuge for com¬ 
munist forces. 

Alas, last week Prince Sihanouk pulled 
the rug from under his diplomats* feet 
Holding a map made by the Cambodian 
commander-in-chief, General Lon Nol, 
he agreed that units of North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong troops had set up camps in 
various places. Three biggish units, in par¬ 
ticular, were installed in Rattanakiri and 
Mundulkiri provinces ; the first across 
the border from the American base at 
Due Ho, and the second in eastern Cam¬ 
bodia, 30 miles from the American base 
at IXic Lap. 

But honesty is catching: this week the 
American Defence Secretary admitted 
that American troops had crossed, during 
a recent operation, into I.»aos. 


Lms 

Peace has its 
dangers 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LAOS 
“What we want is an independent life, 
blessed equally by Lioth America and Red 
China. We must build together a peace¬ 
ful, independent, democratic, united, 
neutral and prosperous Laos.” So runs the 
manifesto just published by a group of 
right-wing politicians in Vientiane. 

Their leader, Mr Chao Sopsaisana, vice- 
chairman of the national assembly, ha.s 
been no friend in the past of the neutral¬ 
ity imposed on Laos by the 1962 Geneva 
agreement, and certainly no supporter of 
moves to find a fresh basis for co-opera- 
tion with the communist Pathet Lao. But 
the Vietnam peace talks raise the possib¬ 
ility of a new attempt to reunify Laos. If 
it happens these conservatives do not wish 
to be caught with their trousers down. 

** We have no political organisation to 
match the communists,” Chao Sopsaisana 
told this correspondent in Vientiane. “ We 
may well have to face a general election 
in Laos before 1971. We must now set up 
a political movement of all Buddhists and 
non-communists.” He is trying, with syni- 
patby from the Americans, and support 
from certain politicians and generals. 

These are mostly relatively young men, 
in their forties, professing opposition to 
social injustice, corruptiph and inefficiency 
in the royal government headed by 
Prince Souvanna Phouma. But there is 
little sign that they have captured the 
idealism of the still younger men, gener¬ 
ally disgusted with their elders—including 



Nat tha Vietcong ; the Pethet Leo, heet door 


most of those involved in Laotian politick a lighter fqture as a political mov^ent 

since the eady i$6os-^nd with a g^iod thair the conservative poUticians and 

deal to be disf^ted about. Power politics generals in Vientiafle, whose fortunes may 

have propelled the Laotians abruptly into depend on how long the Americans 

the twentieth century, and mountains of choose to support them.' Not that they 

American money. Economic aid in 1967- want Chinese-sponsored disorder. Russian 

68 amounted to $63 million (for a popula- employees of the Soviet news agency 

tion of some 1.5 million under royal Novosti in Vientiane can be seen distribu- 

government control). A fair part has gone ting in the streets anti-Chinese Iherature 

to line the pockets and Swiss bank in French. One of the booklets, entitled 

accounts of the numerous potentates who “ Duplicite,” describes Chinese policies 

make up the Laotian ruling class. as ** irresponsible and insane.” 

No Laotian politician, right-wing or The Chinese are now building a road, 
Pathet Lao, cxm\d survive if he did not through northern Laos, to link Yunnan 

pay at least lip service to the need for with Dien Bien Phu, just across North 

national reunification. But neither of the Vietnam’s western border. They arc 

warring parties is jirepared to work for pcnnanently represented in Pathet Lao 

union except on its own terms. The royal territory by a amsuLate. Yet the Pathet 

government unrealistically asks Prince Lao has given its full approval to the 

Souphanouvong and three of his left-wing invasion of C^aechoslovakia. The Russians 

colleagues simply to endorse the old tri- evidently can still pull strings, 

partite formula, return to Vientiane and The royal government claims the Pathet 
take up their vacant cabinet scats, Lao threat would quickly evaporate if 

as if nothing had happened in the six North Vietnamese units withdrew from 

years since the left-wing ministers fled I-aos. It reckons they total 18,000 combat 

from a right-wing coup. (The Pathet Lao, troops and over 21,000 men in support 

in fact, now ^ntrols at least half the units. I'hey have been responsible for 

territory, although somewhat less than the communist military succeisses of the 

half the population.) And except for last four j years. Recently North Viet- 

Souvanna Phouma himself it is hard to namese reinforcements are reported to 

name anyone in thtf non-communist ruling have come, in from South Vietnam. Corn- 

group wto can be considered a neutralist, munist tr6ops have also recendy been 

Some of the neutralists have joined the supplied with 140 mni rockets and other 

Pathet Lko, as a separate group, and may new weaponry. Meanwhile the royal army, 

now demand representation in a coalition now some 75,000 men strong, has been 

government. reorganised with American assistance and 

The Russians could do much to help advisers. Abler officen have l^en 

Prince* Souvanna Phouma (for whom given responsible command. American 

they have a great liking) out o£ his predic- air force; support has - increased gready 

ament, if they wanted to. But there is no since the attacks o^ North Vietnam were 

real mdence to^ sugge-st that they do. Far halted. 

from wishing to mediate they seem to Evenb in Laos are^ bound to be influ- 
be prindpally anxious to rebuild their enced by what happens to Vietnam. A 

bridges to the Pathet Lao. This would failure to reach peace there will probably 

explain the unexpected recent visit of lead to more fighting in Laos. But ^ce 

the Soviet ambassador in Vientiane to in Vietnam may n<H mean peace in Laos. 

Prince SouphanOuvong*s headquarters in Even if the Ho Chi Minh trails lose their 

Sam Neua, hi northern Laos. , significance, the large areas bordering on 

I’hey evidently do nm wish t«> create China and*North Vietnam now occupied 
the impressioq of being in collusion with by the communists will not easily retvim 
the Americans over a possible settlement. . to the control of any central government, 
And they believe that the Pathet Lao has except a Pathet lao one. 
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ConsiGter, More and more companies, many 
of them in North America, are operating the 
Hawker Siddeley 125 business jet as an essen-. 
tial managerial tool,, dut don't stop there. 
Think of IHavyker Siddeley diesel-olectric loco*.. 
motives, at work around the worfd in five 
continents. Think of any form of diesel engine 




you like. From l *5 bhp to 8,500 bhpD Hawker 
Siddeley Group builds and equips complete 
power stations, too. In fact, its engineering 
index lists a vast range of essential products 
and services. That's what makes this a 
world-size industrial group earning about 
£1 million a day. 


SIDDELEY GROUP 


18 ST. JAMES‘8 SQUARE. LONDON 8.W.I. 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equidment with world-wide sales and service 
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Flying to the ^caim Pacific and you can’t tdl 
a paw paw fix>m apasdahfhiit? 



Qantas knows. All about the South Pacific |ww , ‘ 

(huge peachy fruit and you eat the fiesh) to passionfruit 
(small, bittersweet and you eat the pips). Everything too about the 
best places to see. Tahiti Fi|i. New Zealand. Noumea. Australia. 

You name it; Qantas knows. Because Qantas goes to the 
South Pacific 15 times every, week. More often than anyone. On four 
great jet routes through Hong Kong, Singapore, the U.S.A. or Mexico. 


Ai loreAt n Am ajbs 



Contact your Travel Agent or Qantas ^ 

QANTAS. with AtR INDIA and BO AC. Qantas. coenar Riccadilly arid Old Sand Stnat, London W. 1 Tel: 07 B200 
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Vie^m 

You only pay once 

One of the more curious aiiguments put 
forward recently about Vietnam is mat 
the Americans are rermnsible for the 
communists’ decision to launch their latest 
series of attacks three weeks ago. The 
United Stated, the ai:gument runs, failed 
to show a proper degree of military 
restraint after the North Vietnam^ 
pulled some qf their units out of South 
Vietnam late last summer, and after jthe 
communists /had agreed in October (or 
let it be *'understo^”) that they would 
keep out of the demilitarised zone between 
the two parts of Vietnaim and stop the 
attacks on South Vietnamese towns. 
Instead, the Americans and their allies 
used the opportunity this gave them to 
extend their control over the countryside, 
'rhc North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
therefore had no alternative but to launch 
another offensive ; including, among other 
things, rocket attacks on the towns. 

The curiosity of this ailment is that 
those who use it seem to have foi^otten 
what the Americans and the North Viet¬ 
namese spent all last summer and autumn 
negotiating about. North Vietnam wanted 
Mr Johnson to stop the remaining 
bombing of North Vietnam. The United 
States insisted that the North Vietnamese 
should do something in return to prove 
that they would not get a military advan¬ 
tage out of the end of the bombing. I'he 
withdrawal of a substantial number of 
North Vietnamese troops in the late 
summer was interpreted, rightly or 
wrongly, as an indication that President 
Ho Chi Minh was willing to do a deal. 
The understanding, or. whatever it was, 
about the towns and the demilitarised 
zone was the clincher. In fact, whether or 
not the North Vietnamese indicated their 
assent, through the Russians or otherwise, 
the bargain seemed to demonstrate itself 
in practice : the end of the bombing of 
the north coincided with the beginning 
of a period in which North Vietnamese 
troops kept out of the demilitarised zone 
(more or less) and, until three weeks ago, 
South Vietnam’s towns were spared the 
noise of exploding rockets. 

The essence of this understanding, or 
tacit ba^ain, was that North Vietnam got 
one thing it wanted—^the end of the 
bombing—in return for giving the 
Americans something they wanted. Those 
people who now say the Americans failed 
to show ** restraint afterwards are in 
effect saying that they should have made 
two concessions for the communists’ one. 
Until a general ceasefire is possible 
the course of the fighting will reflect the 
relative strength df the two sides’ armies. 
The.price Norih Vietnam appean to have 
paid to get the bombing ended was a 
limitation on the activity of the com¬ 
munist forces in the south, and on its 
ability to reinforce thekn. It cannot now 
aiigue that it was entitled to exact a 
payment for this price. 



Yes. but boi In quite the seme sipirit 


France 


The tail, the dog and the smaller bone 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Les patrons patent pas, notre combat 
patera (the bo^s don't pay, our struggle 
will pay off). Behind a sea of red fls^s, 
a few thousand students, with a sprinkling 
of young workers, were marching and 
chanting as if it were May all over again. 
But this was only the dynamic tail of 
a mass trade-union demonstration which, 
on March nth, paraded much more 
a mass trade union den]on.stration which, 
quietly between the Place de la Repub- 
lique and the Bastille, shepherded by the 
disciplined stewards of the communist 
General Confederation du Travail. 

Will the revolutionary tail once again 
wag the hefty but rather harmless union 
dog ? The question worries M. Seguy, 
the secretary-general of the CGT, as well 
as the gaullists. General de Gaulle, pre¬ 
occupied with next month’s referendum, 
spoke on the evening of the demonstration 
as if it were the evening of another May. 
And Tuesday’s general strike was quite 
impressive, as were the demonstrations 
staged throughout the country. But this 
was not a retui'n to May so much as a 
return to pre-May tactics. 

In their days of impotence French 
trade unions used to stage a4-hour strikes 
plus demonstrations. Once it was over, 
their members would discover that this 
show of apparent strength changed 
nothing. The cumulative ^ect of such 
frustrations, combined with the student 
example, was the main cause of the May 
explosion—an explosion which taught the 
workers their own strength, a sensation 
they are Unlikely to foiget. 

The present trial of strength springs 
partly from a different interpretation of 
what actually happened last May and 
June. Did the workers, when they had 
the upper hand, achi^e a permanent 
r^listnbution of income in their favour, 
or did they merely get an advance on 


account ? The leftists were telling them 
at the time that they had to seize 
power to consolidate their gains. The 
trade union leaders, in a hurry to ensure 
a " triumphant return to work," were 
'celling them that they had scored an 
unprecedented victory. The same union 
leaders are now therefore bound to argue 
that what happened during the crisis was 
a oncc-for-all settlement after which one 
starts with a clean slate. The government, 
naturally, does not share this view. Last 
week, at their Rue de Tilsit meeting, the 
two sides could not even begin a dialogue. 

M. Maurice Schumann, the minister 
(tvf social affairs, came to that meeting 
with an impressive file about the progress 
of wages in 1968. According to official 
figures, in those 12 months hourly wage- 
rates rose by 15 per cent, 9 per cent in 
real terms, which is roughly treble the 
average annual rise. The unions, while 
questioning these figures, were not particu¬ 
larly interested in discussing them. They 
wished to talk about the rise in prices 
since last June, its expected continuation, 
and what was to be done at least to pre¬ 
serve real wage levels. 

To make its views plain, the govern¬ 
ment had already offered its own 
employees in the nationalised industries 
a 4 per cent rise in two instalments— 
a small drop in real terms. If wages 
could be thus kept down throughout the 
economy, taking into account last year's 
exceptionally rapid rise in productivity, 
it could hope to restore profit margins 
to what they had been before the crisis. 
Official spokesmen have publicly pro¬ 
claimed that any bigger concessions would 
lead to devaluation and were not in the 
national interest. (The students had a 
slogan for that one, too; inthet national, 
intirH du capital.) 
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All this puts the GOT, still by far the 
biggest trade union fedeiatloni in an awk* 
ward position. Many workers seem to be 
in a militant mood. The slcmn about 
stmg^le that pays is Oldiy. The recent 
skirmishes at the Renault works at Le 
Mam and the Peugeot works at Sochaux 
were apparently inspired by the ** leftbts.” 
For the CGT this spells fusible trouble. 
Last year it managed to cKmb on the 
bandwagon and then to apply the brakes. 
It is not certain of easily surviving another 
experience of die same kind. There is no 
doubt that it is (juite eager to negotiate. 
The govemmrat is not. 

. 'Short of a national d^l, there may 
series of bargains between employers 
and unions in various parts of industry. 
in thS i^xt few weeks. These will show 
the real temi^er of th^.rank and file. 

► 

Germar^ 

The army 
they're stuck with 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
In one way and another the west Germans 
are being prodded into thinking a good 
deal more than they are inclined to about 
their aimed forces. A government white 
paper on defence—the first of its kind in 
Germany—was published on February 
i6th. On March 7th the Bundeswehr’s 
parliamentary ombudsman, Herr Matthias 
Hoogen, presented his annual report for 
19681 in part a rather disturbing one. The 
same day Herr Gustav Heinemann, victor 
of the presidential election in Berlin only 
48 hours earlier, made some remarks about 
the German army that set. disappointed 
conservative tongues wagging for several 
days with bogus indignation. 

He had quirDr Adenauer’s first cabinet 
in 19^0 because he was convinced that the 
creation of a German army allied to Nato 
would aggravate the division of Germany. 
Asked by the Stuttgarter Zeitung whether 
some citizens might not be justified in 
supposing he still had reservations about 
the usefulness of the BuUdeswehr, the 



president«ittect . repfied that. *‘any 
Bundeswi|^ ’’-niust be ready in principle 
to be caipd in question. Memboship of 
Nato co|||l not be the final goal of 
German for it was just as 

/*inipossilw to restore the community of 
our natil^p within ^ato as it would be 
within tm 'Warsaw pact. We must be 
ready in princijple to get dut of these block 
fonuations.” 

Given thajl;. .Herr Heinemann had 
observed earlier in the interview that the 
Bundeswdir had to be accepted as one of 
today’s fasts qfccompli this is. uiiexcepti^- 
id>le stuff. , '*It is imposrible,” he 
elaborated, ** to call the Bundeswehr as 
such in question without presupposing the 
existence of an overlapping European 
security system.’* However, J^erir/Franz- 
' Josef Strauss promptly protesjm that Herr 
Heinemann’s thesis caihe dangerously 
close to saying that ^^^uriUiOnt the 
Bundeswehr reunification would be easier 
to achieve.” The state secretary at 
the defence ministry, Herr von Hase, 
objected that Herr Heinemann’s views, did 
not tally with the unanimous opinion of 
the coafition cabinet as expressed in the 
white paper of February i6th. 

Probably it was ill-considered of Herr 
Heinemann to expose himself so quickly 
to the suspicious watchdogs on the right. 
An unhappy reference to a “shift of 
p>ower” discernible in his election has 
further irritated the Christian Democrats. 
They have reminded him that it is not the 
pitsident who determines policy but the 
chancellor. The president is there to 
represent the state, to confirm senior 
government appointments, and to advise. 
His orders and decrees require tlic counter- 
signature of the chancellor or of the 
appropriate minister. His nomination of 
the federal chancellor requires ratification 
by a majority of the Bundestag. The 
parliamentary leader of the Social 
Democrats, Herr Helmut Schmidt, has 
publicly advised Herr Heinemann, who 
IS still in the cabinet as minister of justice, 
to withdraw at once from the rough and 
tumble of day-to-day party politics. 

The white paper’s main purpose is to 
persuade parliament, the armed forces and 
the civilian public that the Bundeswehr, 
together with its allies on the spo^ has a 
reasonable chance of defending tke bulk 
of west Germany. Yet some changes in 
strategy and organisation are recom¬ 
mended. These are largely the ideas of 
the Bundeswehr’s new military chief, 
General Schnez, whose thinking has been 
much influenced by the way the Warsaw 
pact armies over-ran Czemoslovakia. 

A limited war on German territory is 
envisaged—a protracted battle of forward 
defence, fought with conventional weapons 
near the frontier. The terrain designated 
as being “favourable to defence” lies, 
front south to north, through the wooded 
hills of the Bavarian Forest, the 
Fichtelgebirge, the «»Frankenwald, the 
Rh 5 n and the- Harz. It is proposed that 
the existing armoured and motorised 
infantry brigades should be reinforced by 
a number of less heavily equipped and 


consequently less vulnerable light inf^nl;^ 
brigades. Quickly transferable' diese 
would usefully* seive the requirements of 
“ flexible respcinse,” eithor in jjlie’ hills or 
on the north German plain. They could be 
manned from the growing number of 
reservists and the new intake foreseen in 
the decision to raise the strength of the 
Bunckswehr from some 440,000 to a total 
of 460,000 in the early 1970s. 

The government hopes that its latest 
thinking about defence is realistic enough 
to dispel much of the defeatism and 
cyntciinn current today among both 
smdiers and civilians. In his annual reix>rt 
Herr Hoogen, notes that the extreme left 
wing of the extra-pariiamentary opposition 
has begun to carry out its threat to harass 
the Bundeswdtr from within. As many 
as 11,798 of the men called up for service 
in 1968 roistered themselves as conscien¬ 
tious objectors. Of these, 3,456 made 
trouble by disclosing their scruples after 
they had become part of a unit. 'There 
was a notable increase in sabotage of 
weapons and equipment. Herr Hoogen 
repots the familiar call for more and 
better officers', and for more convincing 
instruction al^ut what the Bundeswehr 
can do to help to preserve peace in the 
setting of a tolerable measure of personal 
freedom. 

Holland 


Labour lost 


FROM OUR DUTCH CORRESPONDENT 

Holland’s second largest party .seems to 
have lost its balance. I.ast week’s Labour 
party conference at The Hague provided 
three days of chaotic debate, bittei per¬ 
sonal rivalries and support for apparently 
irreconcilable policies. 

llie party’s “ new left ” ginger group 
increased its representation on the national 
executive, to nine out of 21 scats, com¬ 
pared with seven previously out of 24. 
Another three or four members are 
regarded as sympathisers. But tliey failed 
entirely to get a new left political executive 
elected, or to bar the moderate Dr 
Vonderling’s way to the party chairman¬ 
ship by declaring this p^t. incompatible 
with membership of parliament. The con¬ 
ference rejected withdrawal from Nato by 
nearly four to one. After this resounding 
defeat for the new left, it went on to 
recommend the recognition of east 
Germany, and has been openly censured 
by west Germany’s-Social Dernocrats. 

An importaiijt domestic decision of the 
conference, again inspired by the new 
left, was to reject any co-operation with 
the Catholic People’s pasty before os' after 
the 1971 general election. 'This may have 
been intended to spur left wing Ca,tholics 
to quit the as a fiandful of radical 
dissenters did last year.; ^uid * to detach 
the mom radical of the Protestant parties 
from the increasing co-operation between 
the three main religious .parries. But the 
result is that Labour has now manoeuvred 
itself into complete, isolation. 
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Made in 
Aluminium: 

Vehicle 

Parapets 

Motorway? 

Safe. 

Crash! 

Absorbent. 

Barriers. 

Baco Aluininiiun. 

Safe and strong. 

Absorbs impact. 

Stops cars crashing through. 
Redirects them at a shallow angle. 
Safely, even at 70 m.p.h.! 

And no maintenance problems 
either. 

Baco Aluminium Vehicle Parapets are 
the only dynamically tested parapets which 
comply with the Ministry of Transport 
Memorandum B.E.S. 

Baco Parapets 1 and 2 for motorways, 
elevated roads, and major bridges are 
helping our rogd builders to improve 
highway safety. 

Your own projects, large or small, 
might benefit from the experience 
of The British Aluminium Company. 

They're the people to talk to. 

The British Aluminium Company Ltd.. 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 

London SWl. Telephone: 01-839 8888. 



ALUMINIUM 


The British Aluminium Company Ltd 
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Shaaton 
the one wwd that 
means^tomfort” 
alloi^thelIS.A. 





At Sheraton Hotels all over the U.S.A., you 
can count on comfort: whether it’s a big, com¬ 
fortable bed, fluffy towels after a hot bath, air- 
conditioning, a dip in a cool swimming pool, a 
great meal in one of Sheraton's fine restaurants, or 
any number of other things. Sheraton has become 
famous for its comfort and service, and you can 
expect the best from any Sheraton anywhere. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent or 
any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 
01-937 9876, telex 261534; in Paris, call 533.51.40, 
telex 272.81; In Frankfurt, call 29.22.15, telex 
4 14115; in Brussels, call 12.30.78, telex 22.989; in 
Rome, call 68.66.38, telex 616JI8; in Madrid, call 
222 63 57; in Tel Aviv, call 445111, t^x <$33-871; 
in Carafias, call 32.19,96; in Buenos Ains, caU 
31-6126; in Kuwait, call 24841; In Janmi^, call . 
65432 V in Nassau, caU2-i3301. i 

SHERATON HOT?!^© 

Ihcraipn Hotels IniitajorcHifs iliMMij|jh^<lie worifl. A WorldiMde Servloeof;]^ 
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The trend 
is to 

Web Offset 
and 

Fletcher's 

lightweight 

papers 



Fletcher's lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
the suitable medium for 
web offset printing. Lack of 
bulk does not mean loss 
of presentation, for Fletcher's 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing as 
welt as that of letterpress 
and photogravure. 

Fletcher printings are already 
weifkndwn to the newspaper 
worKcl th air editions pf 
The Ecohdrhi^vThe Tiffies, The 
Daily Tetegrapn, Tha Quardfan 
and The Sp^atbr. 

Further infck^hnsion add 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
forwarded on retfog^t. 


fletche 


ROBERT FLETCHER & soilLm - " 

P.O. * Box 10. Kaorsloy Papar Works. Stonoclouah. RatfeUffo. 

. l^anchkstav^.>M2B 9EH Tal: FaftiWiorSi TISM i? HoM) Talax 'OMIB. 
flMW - G^tvmbkt WCa Taf; ST-M 

^mclntttr OWc *f Atm, AW «m 
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Spm; __ 

The church awiUces 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 
Toiedo was in fiesta last Sunday to receive 
its new archUshop^ and Spain’s new 
primate, MonMRor Vicente Enrique y 
Taranc^. Both falangists and liberaJ 
Catholics have expressed pleasure at his 
appointment. In an interview with the 
falangist daily Arriba a few months ago 
he declared that Catholic Action—^which 
his ^ firedecessor tried half-heartedly to 
equip' with a , social conscience—should 
never intervene in temporal matters. To 
a moderately progressive interviewer he 
has said : “Christians cannot remain 
indifferent to social and political 
problems.” 

Some left-wing Catholics have played 
up his recent remark that “ students 
need to do more than just study : they 
must know something of political, social 
and economic reality,” in an attempt to 
show that he disapproves of the govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards the universities. 
Fundamentally, however, he is a member 
of the establishment. It was the government 
which had him appointed archbishop 
of Oviedo in 1964, and the govern¬ 
ment that ensured his latest promotion. 
Under the Concordat, when a prelate has 
to be appointed General Franco submits 
six names to the Vatican, the Vatican 
short-lists three, and Franco chooses one. 

But the new primate has never been 
as slavishly pro-government as, for 
example, the recently retired bishop of 
L^rida, who described Franco as “the 
finger of God,” or Don Casimiro Morcillo 
Gonzilez, the archbishop of Madrid, who 
was the government’s—^and the hierarchy’s 
—^favourite candidate for the prima^. 

Monsehor Morcillo is said by other 
ecclesiastics to have been grooming him¬ 
self for the primacy for more than a 
decade. It was he who identified, on the 
government’s behalf, the Basque priest 
who wrote and published in France a 
three-volume exposure of the part leading 
members of the church had played in 
General Franco’s “crusade.” When he 
was archbishop of Saragossa he told a 
priest who had advocated a relief pro¬ 
gramme for the inhabitants of the cave- 
and-shanty quarter of La Paz that “ your 
duty is to* look after their spiritual welfare, 
not their social conditions.” It was on 
his imtiative that the permanent com- 
miission of the Spanish episcopate backed 
the recent emergency measures and con- 
'demned Catholics who occupy churches 
to draw attention to the ill-treatment 
of political prisoners. Last week he had 
the consolation of being elected by 
fellow prelates chairman of the influential 
episcopal conference. * 

According to Catholic sources, Mon- 
senor Morcillo failed to become primate 
only because the Vatican failed to short¬ 
list him. For the liberal Catholics this 
is the most significant aspect of the new 
primate’s appointment and a reason for 
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considering it a hopeful portent. What¬ 
ever his private compromises with the 
regime in the pas^ Monsehor Tarancdn 
is essentially an apolitical figure. His four 
yean in Oviedo have convinced him of 
the church's need to win over the workers 
—and to make a start by demonstrating 
that it is on their side. This is not as trite 
a remark as outsiders might think. It took 
his predecessor-T^ militant Franqmsta 
when he assumed the primacy in 1^1— 
20 years to reach the same conclusion. 

Europe _ 

Round and round 

'Merry-go-round week in the European 
circus. M. Debr6 visited Bonn, hoping to 
lubricate the decidedly sticky talks that 
the German chancellor and the French 
president seemed likely to have in Paris 
on Thursday and Friday. He found little 
for his comfort except Herr Kiesinger’s 
questionable assertion that Franco- 
German relations would he the “ central 
problem ” of a future united Europe, and 
by implication of the present disunited 
one. 

The Germans—^to Whitehall’s relief— 
remain ready to use Western European 
Union as a forum for European consulta¬ 
tion ; and while M. Debr6 was assuring his 
hosts thait the EEC must be strengthened 
internally before anyone oould think of 
extending it, the ^rman minister of 
economics, Herr Stiller, was in Rome 
agreeing with the Italian government that 
•the two processes must go hand in hand. 
Herr Kiesinger himself remarked unhap¬ 
pily that a major aim of his visit to Pkris 
was to discover just how far de Gaulle 
remained attach^ to the EEC at all ; 
the Soames affair plainly refuses to lie 
down and die. Indeed it seemed possible 
that the German chancellor would be 
offered the same Europe of nation-states 
that was offered to the British ambassador. 

Back across the channel, Mr George 
Brown’s answer, a federalist political com¬ 
munity of Europe, was languishing. 
Whitehall, heedless of St John’s warning 
•to the Laodiceans, was blowing hot 
and cold upon it, while the galaxy of 
continental and British politicians 
assembled by M. Jean Monnet’s action 
committee for the united states of Europe 
looked the other way. 

The committee, preparing, unlike Herr 
Kiesinger, for the next peace, not the last 
one, presented its own plans for bringing 
Britain into Europe—studies, announced 
several weeks ago, of the main technical 
problems involved—as^^a means of dia¬ 
logue between Britain and the Six, a kind 
(though no one cares to use the word 
publicly) of prenegoriation. It hopes to 
show that the probleniES are not just prob¬ 
lems but opportunities, that they can not 
only be solved but Solved in a way that 
profits everyone ; and so, if not to per¬ 
suade the general, at least to influence him. 
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Mgeria 

Gowon disposes 

Colonel Ojukwu’s proposak for ending 
the Nigerian civil war were nicely timed 
Co come out just before the House of 
Commons debate on Nigeria on Thursday. 
He suggested that there should be a 
month’s truce, which would be followed 
by a cease-fire and unconditional nego¬ 
tiations between the two sides. To help 
bring the talks about there should be a 
complete arms embargo. 

These proposals are at first sight attrac¬ 
tive. There se e ms little chance of either 
side winning an outright military victory, 
and unconditional negotiations appear to 
offer one way, perhaps the only one, to 
settle the dispute. But Colonel Ojukwu’s 
ideas of “ unconditional ” are not as clear 
as they sound. He suggests that a neutral 
body should hold a plebiscite in the “ dis¬ 
pute areas ”—^presumably Port Harcourt, 
Calabar and the Rivers State, which are 
in federal hands—to see whether they 
want to join Nigeria or Biaffa. But doesn’t 
that presuppose an independent Biafra, 
which is what the past 18 months of 
weary fighting have been all about ? 

Not surprisingly, the Nigerians have 
rejected the new proposals. They still 
want negotiations to be on the basis of 
“ one Nigeria.” And even if they got their 
way on that, they would have a number 
of reservations on the military side. They 
would want to be sure, for instance, that 
the Biafr^ did not use the month’s truce 
to strengthen their positions. 

There has been growing pressure in 
Britain lor a cease-nre, but it must be 
wronjg to assume that Britain has. a 
decisive influence in this matter. The 
^Nigerians made it clear last week that 
ihij^ did not intend to stop bombing 
military targets inside Biafra-^ven 
^ough feeling in Britain on the bombii^ 
is even stronger. An arms embargo would 
be admirable if it could be properly 
enforced. But verbal assurances from 
Britain, France and Russia that they 
had stopped supplies would not be a 
substitute; in two cases, at least, they 
might be purely verbal. Colonel 
Ojukwu’s proposals seem bound to make 
Mr Wilson’s job of- defending British 
policy towards Nigeria more difficult. 
They were doubtless intended to. 

Venezuela 

We're better off 
by ourselves 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
On Tuesday Rafael Caldera was inaugur¬ 
ated as Venezuela’s new president. The 
installation had been delayed while Dr 
Caldera’s Christian Democrat party, 
Copei, fought to secure a majority in the 
Venezuelan congress. Copei won its battle 
on March 6th, when its nominee, Jose 
Antonio Perez Diaz, was elected president 
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of congress (and therefore vice-president of laid down oWy one condition for a willing- Venezueltm industrialists' are constsmtly 
Venezuela) by a strange aUiance with nciss to return to normal relations with afraid of a Weakening of the bolivar^ 

three minor parties, including that of. the Cuba j this k that Dr Castro should order which is at present backed by millicui 

former right-wing dictator, General his local dxSciplet to lay down their in fore^ reserves They are also afrhid 

Jim6ncz. The new ruling coklition, which arms. Sporadic outbreaks of guerrilla of an influx of chi^p goods on to a 

also includes the left-wing People’s activity since Dr Caldera’s election on market which has hitherto been largely 

Electoral Movement, seems too ill-assorted December ist have reminded'the Venezue- protected by import tariffs. Faced by high 

to last long. Dr Caldera, however, has Ians of the continued presence of the labour costi^ they are appaUed by the 

boldly gone ahead and formed a cabinet Cuban-inspired militants. prospect of integration with the less wcll- 

which includes eight Independents and But the new' president’s support at off nations of £cU(^dor, Peru, Colombia 
six meml^rs of his own party. home, from a powerful private sector and and Chile. 

TTie new president won his office on a a growing middle class anxious to increase Althou^ Dr Caldera is pledged to pro- 
platform of change ; he urged the its prosperity, will make it difficult for mote Latin American integration, he has 

country to reject the idea of continuity him to pursue his policy of closer relations demanded a 60-day delay, from March 

with the former ruling Accion Demo- with other l.atin American countries. The iith, before he resumes negotiations with 

cr&ttca party. His administration may same opposition which forced his predeces- the other, five nations of the Andean 

mean a more understanding attitude sors to delay Venezuela’s entry into the group. He has also promised that “ the 

towards* other Latin American countries. Latin American Free Trade Area for five interests of the nation will be defended ” 

He is on record as stating that he will years is now working against the creation when the mlks are resumed. Many 

not pursue the Betancourt dodtrine of of the Andean group, which was conceived Venezuelan industrialists believe t^t if 

non-recognition of governments which three years ago and is still some way from Venezuela does join the group this will 

achieve power through coups. He has also birth. be impossible. 
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T/is Muscovites remind the Chinese embessy thet they aren't indiens 


Mao reminds the Russians 
of what he did to India 



'A rousing anti-Soviet csfmpaiffn has its —and the demonstrations by 30 million 

obvious uses for Chairman Mao. With Chinese in 29 cities which followed— 

""the wounds of the cultural revolution expressly' for his own domestic political 

not yet healed and with a party congress puiposes. Yet there is another explanation 

promised he needs every spur to which makes better ^nse in the context 

national Mmty he can find. In China, of China’s past behaviour: that the Sino- 

as in most '^ftHintries, nothing unifies like Soviet border dash was actually a' dash 

a dose of xenopfhobia. So it may, be logical about the Sino-Soviet bolder, 

to speculate tlmt Mao Tuning provoked While the Chinese have been hurling 
dast week’s border batlfb^iilltthe Russians extravagant across-the-boa^ invective at 


the Russians since .the incident on March 
2nd, they have also taken great care to 
present a sober case for their border 
dealings. It was issued by China’s foreign 
ministry on Monday. Even the give-away 
treaty of Peking in i860 put the site of 
the recent dash, Chenpao or Damansky 
isiland, on the Chinese side of the Ussuri 
river. And the Russians are said to have 
admitted as much during border negotia¬ 
tions as late as 1964. It was after the 
breakdown of these negotiations—^in which 
the Chinese offered to base a general 
settlement of all boundary questions on 
the detested “ unequal treaties ”—that 
the current series of border dashes began. 

The Chinese foreign ministry statement 
suggested that an instructive historical 
analogy for the present dispute with 
Russia is the Sino-In<iian border war 
of 1962. China had tried to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement of its border with 
India, also on the basis of old imperialist 
treaties. But the n^tiations collapsed, 
and when Indian troops began to probe 
in Ladakh the Chinese decided to teach 
the Indians a lesson and to put force 
behind their territorial claims by moving 
across the Tibetan frontier. 

Mao would dearly like to teach the 
Russians a lessdn in the same way. But 
the balance of firepower is not on im side 
as it was in the stru^e with India. So 
he has limited himsdf to reminding the 
Russians of his claims through a suooessiqn 
of border inddttsU. 

Neither the Chinese nor the Russians 
have revealed the full extent of their 
border * conflicts so far. The public 
exchange surrounding the recent battle 
on Chenpao island was highly unusual 
and may have been prompted by the 
unusually high rate of casualties. The 
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Chinese have cited i6 other incidents on 
the same island during the past two years, 
some r8 incidents on a neighbouring idand 
and numerous air intrusions. But reliable 
outside sources put the number of armed 
Confrontations along the Sino<Soviet 
frontier at i,8oo in 1968 alone. 

Pending a formal Sino-Soviet border 
settlement-^^hich looks a long way off— 
these border conflicts can be expected to 
continue. The Chinese are not likely to 
catch the Russians napping again, but 
there may be pressure on both sides to 
raise' the military ante. And whatever 
happens, both Mao and Brezhnev are 
certain to play up the conflicts for all 
they are worth as political points at home 
and abroad. 

Jugoslavia 

Tito tells them 


BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Belgrade 

By lliursday Jugoslavia’s important party 
congress was deep in discussion of 
domestic problems and changes in the 
system of party leadership, including the 
new 15-man executive committee 
announced by President T'ito on Wednes¬ 
day. On Tuesday he had got the congress 
off to a rousing start by a bitter and 
completely fearless attack on the Soviet 
Union. I'he congress coincides with the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
Jugoslav communist party. This gave Tito 
an opportunity to review at length the 
turbulent history of the party and to recall 
the Jugoslav victims of Stalin’s purges. By 
implication he made it clear that, in his 
view, Russia's present rulers are following 
in Stalin’s footsteps. 

Several times President Tito referred 
scathingly to what is known as the 
socialist camp,” each time clearly dis¬ 
sociating his country from it. He con¬ 
demned the attempt to impose a general 
line on all socialist parties, the “outright 
violation of the sovereignty of a socialist 
country ” and the use of military force to 
thwart a country’s independent socialist 
development. Altc^ether it was just as 
well that the Russians and their Warsaw 
p^ct allies had boycotted the congress. 
The Rumanians, the only east Europeans 
to defy the Runfian ban and the only 
repre$ehtattves of a ruling communist 
party, were given the biggest ovation. 

Of the guest delegations attending the 
congress, 19 come from social democratic 
parties (including a west German one 
whose leader tactfully declined a seat 
in the front, row ht the main tribune) 
compared with 03 communist delegations. 
It Ipoks nkffier as if, under the influence 
of me younger members of the party and 
the vpressure of recent intematio^l 
developmenits, President Tito is beginning 
to shift dway from his striwng for l^ader- 
mip pc d'^neutraKfltii^ worlc^ to a there 
nsaihiSc .f*/iii^pentoht mcialism.” It could 
tie. this MwkV party copgito will 
mark the beginning of a new era in 
Jugoslavia’s foreign relations. 


Czechoslovakia 

How much 
denniocracY in the 
facto^r,. 

At the Czechoslovak trade union congress 
last week the debates were lively and the 
delegates freely aired their views. The 
possibility that they might do this was, 
as one newspaper delicately put it, 
“unfortunately unknown among trade 
unionists until recently.” So at their con¬ 
gress they used their newly discovered 
freedom to demonstrate their massive sup¬ 
port for Mr Dubcek’s refomi programme. 

The congress’s final resolution called on 
press, radio and television workers to go 
on supporting the “ positive ideas ” of the 
post-Novotny policy. It affirmed the 
unions* belief that the present restrictions 
on freedom of expression were only 
temporary and called for guarantees of 
civil liberties and the speedy fixing of a 
date for national and local elections. The 
new trade union charter, which was 
adopted by the congress, also reflects a 
liberal spirit ; it includes the right to 
strike and the right of a minority to go 
on putting forward its point of view. 

Thus the Czechoslovak trade unions 
have in effect made their official bow as 
a formidable mass political pressure 
group. Not surprisingly, Mr Brezhnev was 
reported to have expressed concern about 
them when he saw a visiting Czech party 
functionary in Moscow last week. Equally 
unsurprisingly, the high-powered state and 
party delegation which attended last 
week’s congress tried hard to focus the 
delegates* attention on the difficult 
economic problems looming up ahead ; 
it warned them that unpopular economic 
measures would have to be taken to 
counter inflation and in general urged 
moderation and restraint. 

On one particular issue, the federal 
prime minister, Mr Cernik, made a deter- 
inined attempt to lower the temperature. 


This was the bill on socialist enterprises, 
which for weeks has been pauisionately 
debated in the press and elsewhere. A draft 
of the bill, produced by the federal govern¬ 
ment last month, defines the status and 
categories of the “socialist enterprise” 
and goes on to define the composition and 
powers of the enterprise—or workers'— 
councils. In particular, it stipulates, that 
on most of the councils 80 per cent of die 
members should be elected by the 
employees (presumably from among them¬ 
selves) ; the rest of the seats would be 
filled by outside experts, with one seat 
reserved for a representative of the state. 
I'he director of the enterprise would not 
lie a member of the council. 

But the Czedi government, on which 
the technocratic class is strongly repre¬ 
sented, has criticised the draft on the 
ground that it takes insufficient account 
of the fact that managing an enterprise 
is a highly expert business. It wants a 
third of the councils to be employees, 
a third representatives of the state and 
a third representatives of the manage¬ 
ment. It also wants the councils to have 
less extensive powers than they are given 
under the federal draft, and suggests that 
directors of enterprises ought to be 
members. 

The trade unions, backed by most of 
the press and many economists, strongly 
support the federal draft as “ an 
acceptable minimum.” Workers* councils, 
whicn were introduced in a very small 
experimental way last year, have expanded 
at whMt Mr Cernik calls “an unhealthy 
rate ” ; there arc now nearly 500 of them. 
They have been formed perhaps not so 
much in spite of the Soviet occupation 
as because of it. They have become part 
of the wwkers’ resistance^ to the occupiers. 
They have also become, for the trade 
unions, an essential part of the economic 
reform ; implementation of the reform, 
unionists argue, is not possible without 
aTflemocratic system of management. 

Mr Cernik complained to^last week’s 
congress that the debate on the draft bill 
had become very emotional and that the 
issue was too often presented as if it were 
of extraordinary significance , and the 
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“saviour of the economic reform.” A 
calmer atmos^ere would certainly make 
ft easier to work out a compromise draft 
that is acceptable to the trade unionists, 
the more conservative technocrats—^and 
the still more conservative Russians. But 
in Czechoslovakia’s atmosphere of 
endemic crisis and uncertainty, any and 
every issue can only too quickly become 
political and be made into a test of the 
party leadership’s honourable intentions 
towards its reform programme. 


Cuba 

The indispensable 
root of all evil 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Cubans are not doctrinaire about 
most things—or at least not for long. This 
applies to their over-publicised efforts to 
do away with both a money economy and 
with material incentives. Curiously, it was 
Che Guevara, the champion of a money¬ 
less earthly paradise, who as minister for 
industry instituted a system of prize¬ 
giving for those who worked hardest in 
the factories or cane fields. Refrigerators, 
motorbicycles and priority on the housing 
list were inducements for herculean 
efforts. It was only after he left Cuba 
that the government decided, in 1967, 
that this policy was promoting the kind of 
individual competition that was anathema 
to the revolution. Group prizes have now 
been substituted for inaividual prizes ; 
these usually take the form of a week's 
holiday at a luxury beach resort. 

Despite Dr Castro’s public procliunations 
the Cubans are in no hurry to do away 
with money. They are unlikely to go much 
farther with free services than they have 
gone already.' These include the usual 
social services, sports, some entertainment, 

. and meals and clothes for those in schools 
and state employment. Housing is due to 
be free by next year. Already all housing 
built before 1940, all rural housiiig and 
most new city developments are free. And 
for those who still pay rent' it is only 10 
per cent of income. 

There is a move to make goods and 
services already free more generally avail¬ 
able. As part of institutional living more 
and more children are receiving three 
meals a day at school and workers .get 
two meals a day in their factory canteena 
or state-farm dining rooms. The food is 
much better than one can buy in the 
shops on the ration. Meat, for example, 
is often unavailable in the shops bui it is ■ 
provided regularly to schools and to 
workers en^ed in heavy physical labour. 

. Basic clothing is given put by schools and 
at work. Toy8---quite ,expendve^ — 
are piven to chiloien by their schools at 
ChrStmas; Television sets, , otherwise 
unobtainaoVs, are given to^, spools-and 
community ceiiirei. There do not appear 
to be plaits to distribute other , ite&s in 
this way. The Cuban burbtucracy m .: 
already overburdened to* the'point of 


inefficiency, so it is just as welU 

There pre also goods and services which 
though n<^ free are extremely cheap and 
must be heavily subsidised. This applies 
pafticulan^ to. buses and longfdistance 
telephones "(local calls from public tele¬ 
phones are free). Although there has been 
a big increase in the number'of buses, and 
more are on order, the state is not 
prepared to meet the huge increase in 
demand by improving services to the 
point where they meet demand. And so 
queueing becomes the only solution. 

Queueing is part of life in Cuba. It can 
be aigued that it would make more 
sense to ration a wider range of consumer 
goods ; and indeed more sophisticated 
and improved forms of rationing have 
been tried out in Oriente province, but 
have not yet been extended to other pro¬ 
vinces. There is also an argument for 
putting bus and telephone charges back 
to what they used to be. For the fact is 
that many people cannot spend all the 
pesos they earn. 

Much has been done to reduce tlie 
grtAt disparities in wealtli tliat used to 
exist. A whole new generation is now 
going out to work in which people get 
more or less the same money, whether as 
doctors, mechanics or farm worken. But 
last July Dr Castro frankly announced 
that if Cuba proceeded too fast in equal¬ 
ising incomes, and so alienated those who 
were used to a higher level of living, it 
could make life difficult for the govern¬ 
ment. 

The free housing policy is, in some 
ways, inegalitarian. I^ople living in smart 
suburbs get the same benefit as those living 
in the slums of old Havana. Since most 
people live in die same houses as 
before the revolution, the policy tends 
to confirm the status quo. And Since the 
government is in no great hui^ to cut 
down the higher range of salaries, it will 
not apparently be using this method to 
counterbalance either the loss in revenue 
or the effect on incomes of free housing. 

Cuban officials counter the income- 


effect argument by saying that the 
moment money has Htde meaning .while 
everything IS in such short supply, and 
that in two or three years^. when 
more goods will be availaUe^. the poor 
housing will be being replaced. But Acre 
are no signs yet of a really laige housing 
programme. At one time Dr Castro talked 
about building 100,000 housing units a 
year. But with the cement shortage, and 
the need to spend foreign excliange on 
agricultural machinery, this target has been 
quietly shelved. All the same, a notice¬ 
able number of the thatched, mud-floor 
huts in the rural areas have been replaced 
with good-looking prefabs complete with 
electricity, bathroom and furnishing^. 

Free education, unlike free housing, is 
as good as it is made to appear. Cuba 
has moved faster than any other develop¬ 
ing country. The number of schools rose 
between 1958-59 a^d 1967-68 from 7,682 
to 36,314 and the student population 
from 834,881 to 2,105,449. Every child 
in the country now goes to school up to 
the age of 16. The teachers make up for 
their inexperience with their enthusiasm. 
Recently nursery schools became as 
well ; previously fees had been on the basis 
of a means test. In 1967 there were 159 
nursery schools ; today there are more than 
400, with 42,000 children. Cuba is 
spending (1966 figures) 7 per cent of its 
gross national product on education; 
the United States, by comparison, is 
spending 5.5 per cent. 

But the government, or at least some 
members of it, are not talking about 
plunging ahead to make more goods free. 
They prefer to wait until the country is 
wealthier and can afford to do it with 
less distortion to the economy. Even for 
that looked-forward-to day, they are 
aware that all is not simple. How do you, 
in the non-market economy, replace the 
effective *' signalling ” mechanism of the 
price system that reflects tlie imbalances 
of supply and demand ? Nobody, at the 
moment, is suggesting a date when money 
will disappear. 
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at least, that*s how SAS makes me feel** 


Comfort. Splendid food. Pretty and efficient 
hostesses. And service with a smile. That’s what 
I like about flying SAS. 

You won’t find SASpitality in the dictionary, 
but a lot of people talk about it. Enthusiastically. 



SC/l/rff/ZViH'M/V /§fitIf/VFS 


GENERAL ACENTtOR THAUNTERNATIONAL 


Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London—01-734 4020, Bristol—0272 292139, Birmingham—021-643 4778/9 
Leeds—0532 26713, Manchester—(K1-832 8431, Newcastle—0632 21544, Glasgow—041-248 5832, Dublin—779318. 
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I “ V* 

AH thcie shtres havmg been io||» ililt mmouiiciiiieiit appean^M a matter of record only. 



Pacific Seaboard Fund N.y. 

(Incorporated in the Netherlands Antilles) 

1,500,000 

Shares of U«S. $1.00 each 

ISSUE PRICE U.S. S20.00 PER SHARE 


Pacific Seaboard Fund N.V. was established with the principal object of long-term growth of capital through 
investment in the shares of companies operating in countries with a seaboard on the Pacific Ocean, including 
Australia, Japan and the United States of America. Shares of the Fund are quoted on the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange. 


N. M. Rothschild ft Sons Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 

SMurltlM Uiuterwrhar Uoilud 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Manufacturers Hanover Limited Pierson, Heldrhqi ft Pierson 


AifSemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Bahamas Overseas Bank Ltd. 

Banca Privata Finanziaria S.p.A. Banca Provinciate Lombarda S.p.A. H. Albert de Bary ft Go. N.V. 

Bear, Steams ft Go. Berliner Bank A.G. Brinckmann,Wirtz&Go. Buckmaster ft Moore Credito Gommerciale S.p.A. 
Dehfield&Delafield First Manhattan Co. Gairdner ft Co. Ltd. H.Hentz&Co. Hirsch and Company S.A. 

I.M.C Trust Limited Israel-British Bonk Limited Israel Discount Bank Limited btituto Bancario Italiano 
Labouchere&Co.N.V. R.L Larcier&Cie Libert Peterbroeck Securities S. A. Mees&Hope Merck, Finck ft Co. 

Saniuel Montagu ft Co. Limited National and Grindlays Bank Limited Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. 

New Court Securities Corporation Nomura Internationa! (Hong Kong) Ltd. Den norske Creditbank Rothschild A.G. 
SamorigA.G. Schroeder, Muenchmeyer,HengstftCo. Sheppards and Chase Sloman Bank K.G. 

* SocieteGdneralede Banque S.A. Spencer, Thornton ft Go. Stockhobns Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. 

" SveittkaHandebbankcn Vereinsbank mHamborg Wallace Brothers ft Co. (Holdings) Ltiuted 

S. G. Warburg ft Co. (Frankfurt) WoodGundySecurities Limited Yaniaichi Securities Company ol New York, Inc. 
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Coding it at homa — Kissingar, Rogers, Niaon—but LairtTs on the hot seat 


Nixon's Vietnam ? 


Washington, DC 


A remark made by President Nixon at 
his third press conference on March 4th 
has provided an instance, perhaps the 
first big one, of his orderly method of 
government failing to \^rk. In February, 
when controversy was mounting about the 
merits of going ahead with the Sentinel 
anti-ballistic missile system (it is raging 
higher today), Mr Nixon ordered a review 
of the project and stopped work on the 
sites until the review could be completed. 
On March 4th he said that the National 
Security Council would devote its entire 
meeting to the subject on the following 
day, that he would then study it "on my 
own" and finally, "1 will make a decision 
and announce a decision on ABM at the 
first of next week." ■ 

This failed to happen. "The first of 
next week’* could only have meant last 
Monday. But Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday pa^d with the clash of 
opinions within the Administration 
unresolved. By the mere fact of promising 
such an early decision the President 
appeared to have as good as committed 
himself to going ahead with the Sentinel 
programme in some form—to put an 
existing, established policy fully into 
reverse always., takes longer—^but the 
menace of an . imminent deadline aroused 
the opponents to redoubled efforts. The 
opposition m the country spreads over 
a wide spectrum from eminent scientists 
to aggrieved suburban householders and 


all kinds of groups and committees have 
sprung up to stir the pot 

In Congress the outlines began to 
appear of a strong, and growing, inter- 
party coalition of liberals, moderates and 
even some relative conservatives resisting 
the Sentinel project on a mixture of 
grounds, from strategy and higher politics 
through technological, financial and social 
considerations to simple local convenience 
and amenity. While the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Army, who together pressed the scheme 
on President Johnson and are responsible 
for carrying it out, could carry on for 
a while with the funds that Congress 
has already voted, >they would need sup¬ 
port and money from Congress before 
they could get far enough with the scheme 
to make any impression on the Russians, 
or the Chinese, or whoever is supposed to 
be impressed (the identity of the adversary 
is one fact lost in the argument). 

^ The President’s interests are only partly 
the same as those of his military leaders. 
He has to worry about the larger political 
effects of rebuffing one side or tlW other 
in any decisive way. While the military 
lobby can still mobiliie sieeable groups 
in each house of Congress for any c^use 
that it has deeply at heart, its influence 
is not what it was. The idea has caught 
un that the federal government has been 
overoextending itself on military projects, 
that this is one cause of deterioration in 
urban life and in racial feeling and that 


the elected politicians will need to 
.scrutinise ambitious military projects more 
sceptically from now on. 

The Republican President faces Demo¬ 
cratic majorities in each house and, if 
he should over-ride the views of a large 
group of moderate politicians on a big 
issue on which they were convinced that 
he wa.s wrong—^and winch, what is more, 
they liave begun to feel is political poi.son 
for them—he would soon pay a heavy 
price in votes lost on other matters. 
Besides the country’s strategic nuclear 
policy and the course of the arms 
race, President Nixon’s future control of 
Congress has come to be at strike. 

Already .some people have begun to 
speak of the Sentinel programme as 
" Nixon's Vietnam,” meaning that, if it 
were once allowed to develop beyond its 
present rudiments, it might grow into 
the monster that could devour his budget 
revenues, drain the blood ’from his 
domestic policies and wreck his political 
hopes in the country as the Vietnam 
war did President Johnson’s. Mr Nixon, 
as a matter of fact, is not yet free of Mr 
Johnson's Vietnam,' let alone his own. 
The peace talks in Paris have not begun 
to go well for him yet. Communist 
military activity has n.sen to a point where 
he is dangerously close to having to admit 
that the " understanding ’’ of last October 
has been broken or has broken down. 

In sending his Secretary of Defence, 
Mr Melvin Laird, .to Vietnam for the 
visit just ended, Mr Nixon proljably hoped 
tliat Mr I..aird would bring back .some 
prospect of an early reduction in the .scale 
of the war, but it doe.s not look like it: 
his statement in Saigon that it would be 
"desirable and possible" for the South 
Vietnamese forces to take over some of 
the American burden seems like the 
traditional pious hope. 
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Thus it was not easy at mid-week to 
see how the * President could well bring 
himself to make a crisp, definitive decision 
fof or against the Sentinel project, 
especially at this stage when his Adminis¬ 
tration is just as divided ^s Congress and 
the public ere. Mr Nixtm. may surprise us 
all, but he would seeta td lutve made a 
mistake when he ** a decision *’ 

so soon. His difilK^tiei have begun. 

What gives irony poignancy (acooid** 
ing to the pdtllQftt vantage-point) to his 
mdicament if that he has already marked 
imself out among modem Presidents by 
his determination to have things decided 

___ M_ 




tne process of itudcing deciiiions in foreign 
poli^ and defence should be organised 
is a question no modem President has 
been able to solve, although all have 
announced its solution. Mr Nixon tadUed 
it early when at the beginning of Febiriary 
he published the decision to revitalise 
the National Security Council, replacing 
the informal Tuesday lunch meewgs of 
President Johnson with hds close circle 
of foreigfi. policy advisers by full and 
regular council meetings at wjl^h all the 
main streams of departmental interest 
and departmental thought that go into 
the making of foreign and defence policy 
could be brought smoothly together. 


Whether or not they remain the pre¬ 
vailing order throughout his Presidency, 
the new arrangements have for the present 
dong' away with the infoimal, personal 
operations of President Kennedy’s or 
President Johnson’s confidants by an 
^tual staff organisation serving what is 
in effect a,.Cabinet committee, the 
departinei^ tlfmg represented on the 
committeefi^aiMl the staff maintaining a 
steady floi£^ of information and iecom- 
mendationii between the departmental and 
the Presidracy.' 

As would seem to be almost inevitable 

when the President is determined to keep 

__ __?__1!_ 




in his own hai^s (as surely he must be 
nowadays), the national security staff in 
the new White House is designed to do 
a great deal more than passing papers 
ba^ and forth. Its head, Dr Henry 
Kissinger, who vws introduced and con¬ 
sulted on Mr Nixon’s European trip this 
month as virtuaHy a Cabinet member 
himself, is an eminent writer and thinker 
on foreign affairs and strategy and his 
quite large staff is hand-pidced to think 
and to propose. The first reaction cd the 
rest of the foreign affairs and defence 
community in Washington to the list of 
names was an alarmed conviction that 
the State Department had once more 


failed to get itself put af the centre of 
the poiicy-makihg .process in axt^al 
relations, 'wltere it is siqiposed to ht^ and 
had been left on the siddlnes as so often 
before. 

The impression was strengthened when 
Mr Nixon’s decision that foreign policy 
guidance must flow through the National 
Security Council and the national security 
affairs staff became known. Mr Nixon 
insisted that the Secretary of State (his 
friend, Mr William Kogtn) remained hb 
principal adviser on foreign policy. 
Obviously his Secretary of Ddeoce, Mr 

Melvin Laird, a pomiful Republican 

__ ** ^ _ 
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sentatives, would also have a good deal 
to say. But the co-ordinating function, 
which has so oftdi proved the vital one, 
Was firmly plaoed with the Naticmal 
Security Council and thus in the White 
House. 

How these contending powers will come 
out in relation to one another will be seen 
when a few big issues have come up, 
have been fought over, have reached the 
point where indecision can be prolonged 
no more and compromise can go no 
farther and have had to be settled. The 
Sentinel programme is the first of these 
big issues. That it is dividing the various 
Continued on page 4B 


Colliding with the ceiling 


I.ikc other Presidents before him, Mr 
Nixon has found that Congress’s attach¬ 
ment to the ceiling on the public debt is 
remarkably resistant to logic. In practice 
the ceiling has had to be raised regularly, 
a boring chore, but Congress continues to 
feel that to abandon or relax the limit 
would amount to an -invitation to fiscal 
irresponsibility and would sacrifice a use¬ 
ful restraint on the Administration. Mr 
Nixon did not ask Congress to eliminate 
the ceiling, but to redefine it by excluding 
from the total debt to which it applies the 
federal securities held by the government 
trust funds. When these have a surplus, as 
they do at present to the tune of some 
$10 billion a year, this money must be 
invested in government securities. Thus 
the debt issued by the Treasury goes up 
automatically every year, whether the 
Budget is in balance or not. 

At present the securities held by the 
trust funds amount to nearly $82 billion 
worth of the bonds subject to the present 
temporary debt limit of $365 billion. If 
these were excluded and some $11 billion 
worth of debt of Rovernment-owned 
agencies like the Export-import Bank were 
brought under the ceiling, a permanent 
limit of $300 billion would, the Adminis¬ 
tration argued, be adequate so long as 
the Budget was in balance. This would 
have been comparable with a ceiling of 
$383 billion un^r the present method of 
calculation (both figures include an addi¬ 
tional—and surely pnident-—$4 billion for 
a working margin). 

Excluding the securities held by the 
trust funds would put the debt ludit on 
the same basis as the unified Budget 
(measuring only transactions with the 
public), which has been used for the past 


two years, and would make financial com¬ 
parisons and estimates of the impact on 
the economy and the money market 
much more straightforward. For this reason 
the bipartisan Gmmission on Budget Con¬ 
cepts, which recommended the unified 
Budget to President Johnson, also sug¬ 
gested that the debt limit should be 
re-examined in the light of the new 
method. 

But the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, which has 
the first (and last) word in these matters, 
would have nothing to do with such 
“ gimmickry.” There were Democratic 
suspicions that the real aim was to make 
the Republican Administration look more 
frugal than its Democratic predecessors 
and unreasonable fears that somehow the 
huge social security trust funds might be 
tampered with. Instead the committee 
voted simply to raise the temporary debt 
limit to (377 billion, a $5 billion rebuff 
to the new President; it thus ensured that 
Congress would have another chance to 
review the Administration’s fiscal policies 
when a further increase in the limit has 
to be requested. The permanent ceiling, 
which wistful legislators always fix at an 
unreasonably low level, is to go up from 
$358 billion to $365 billion. 

For Republican Administration 

pledged to economy to have to start by 
asking for the ceiling on the debt to be 
raised is embarrassing, particularly when 
the John^ Budgets for the years 
i969\(which ends on June 30th) and 1970 
predict surpluses. Even in the breasts of 
Republican tk>ngre^en this drousc/i sus¬ 
picions that the reyitf^ of government 
spending now'^^gbing forward is not going 
to show mifch result. In part this may be, 


STATUTORY DEBT CEILING 
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as Administration witnesses suggested, 
because the Johnson figures were 
deliberately over-optimistic. In addition, 
as the new Budget Director, Mr Mayo, 
told the Ways and Means Committee, 
forces arc at work to raise the spending 
estimates for fiscal 1969, such as higher 
rates of interest. Revenues, too, may not 
come up to expectations in the 1970 fiscal 
year if the pace of economic growth is 
successfully moderated tQ combat inflation. 

Finally, there remains that old devil, 
seasonality of govcirimcnt revenues, which 
before now has pushed up the debt to the 
limh. About $3 billion has to be borrowed 
before mid-April, when the money begins 
to gush in. Unless Congress acts quickly, 
the debt will exceed the limit Sid>stantially 
on seven days in April. The illegal excess 
could be avoided this year by running 
down the cash 'balance and by other 
undesirable«devices but not in the 1970 
year, when the seasonal peak of the deb$ 
is estimated at $374 billion. 
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Seeurtilea Underwriter Limited 

MODEL, ROLAND E CO., INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU E CO. MORGAN GRENFELL £ CO. 

UmUed ^ Limited 

DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGEH, MALLET E CIE NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. 


CREDITO ITALlANO 


THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORA TION DEUTSCHE BANK 

Limited ' AktlmpemdeeheH 

DEWAA Y, CO^TYHONDT tNTSSNATtONAE 8U. 

1 '.f' psKsoffse exiflt, 

^ AmienpkeellteAaft 

4LE, S.p.A. ROBERT FLEMING E CO. FRANKFURTER BANK 


I tST\tyTQ BANtlARtO ITALlANO 


MENS £ HOPE 


MODEL, ROLAND E CO., INC. 


SAL, OPPENHEIMIR, E CIE, 


PIERSON, HELDRING E PIERSON 


PRtVATftANKBN IKJ0BENHAVN 


N, M, ROTHSCHILD £ SONS kOWE E PITMAN J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG E CO. SKANDINAVI8KA BANKEN 

UmUed 

SMITH, BARNEY E CO. SOCISTE CENMRALE . SOCIBTE GBNBRALE DB BANQUE S.A. 


SMITH, BARNEY ECO. 

Ineorporated 

STQCKHOLMS ENSklLDA BANK 

S^iSS AMERICAN CORPORA TION 

VERBINSBANK in HAMBURG 

WHITE, WELD E CO. 

UmUed 

March 11,1969. 


STHAUSSi TURNBULL E CO. 


SVSNSKA HANDSLSBANKEN 


SWISS BANK CORPO^IONXOVBRSEAS) 


8, a, WARkURG E CO. 

UmUed 


C. G. TRINKAUS 


WESTDEUTSCHS LANDESBANK 
GIKOMKnrrUALB 
WOOD, GUNDY E CO., INC. 
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When we wish to transmit information we often choose to do so by visual me^ns such as the 
written word, or words put into a letter and sent through the mails. This is both natural and elfficieht, since all our 
knowledge of the world is absorbed through our senses: most of it through our eyes. 

Rank ytmx* is committed to the vital task of acoelemting visual communications. A major atep forward 
was the introduction of xerography for the reproduction on ordinary paper of images direct froih 
originals. This was followed by the development of machines emplbyihg this process, ^nd waysbf employii^ 
the machines to meet the actual communication needs of business, government, and society as a whole. And 
while there is still progress to be made, this vital deve|o(pment programme will continue. 

Asearlyas 1591 Queen Elizabeth iof Engh^dlisu4dapiw;IanmtioHirrohibMng tiu c^imf^f lemstomdfrornyjuCoM^ 
beyond the Seas" except by messengers 6} the Master of the Posts. But it was the growth of the British Cohntes in rite 18th Century 
which stimulated the expansion of the postal spitdtn dhuud the'world, so that a letter can now make thejonmey ina matter of days. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


C6n%inu$d from pago 4^ 
powers at the csxecutivt branch from ona 
another is obvious, thoitf h they are mostly 
being discreet sdbout their relations and 
it is less ew lo see exactly where each 
one is plaeea. Mr Melvin L^ird, it seems 
clear, stands where both his departmental 
interest and his natural iadinatbns would 
put him, in favour of ap anti-ballistic 
missile intern. Dr Kildnger and his men 
ean haroly think it anything but a crack- 
brained scheme, though they are the 
President*! men pud their loyalty to the 
chief executive mUst move them to take 
some account of hh political difficultiea 
«Where the new Secretary of State 
stands, smd>^ what extent hip department 
stands "ilVith him, are not apparent. The 
Anns Control and Disarmament Agency 
and its' new diief, Mr Gerard Smith, 
would prefer to see an attempt at negotia¬ 
tion with the Russians before the next 
^rt in the arms race. The Cabinet 
itself is divided between moderates and 
nationalists/ In die circumstances one 
lUinnot expect a meeting of these powers 
in the formal setting of the National 
Security Council to produce anything but 
a GOmpromiie unsatisfying to eveiybody. 
The orderly processes of staff work tend 
to go smoothly, as they are intended to 
do, until a feally difficult question, about 
which people feel strongly, comes up. 
When that happens, the duty to choose 
ends up with tne President. 


fer the crinjlf 

ft 41^ sttiw«utt%n^te cbe trial 
hasiooine morp 

deeply intOj^e^ theories of oonl^iritcy 
which tsike rSbt so easily. The prosecutor 
simply said^ib court that he l^d no proof 
of. any plorj[ fan promised that if any 
satisfactory evidence was pmss^d to 
him, action would be taken. Thm is no 
statute of iknitations on sudi crimes in 
Tennessee. ‘Oat of court the District 
Attorney had nohucUfficulty in explaining 
one mystery t wipirt Mr kay got all the 
money to iMp 1^ going and take him 
to Canada sm^ to £urof>e. 'He had the 
proceeds of seveial robberies, and perhaps 
of running a dislg ring in the Missouri 
prison from which he escaped about two 
yean ago. Mr Eastland of Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is taking an interest in the 
case and this guarantees that it is not 
closed, even if he is mainly concerned to 
uncover a communist plot. In Washing¬ 
ton, at the Department of Justice, “ high 
officials who have been dose to the case ” 
seem to be convinced that Mr Ray acted 
alone, although the investigation to dis¬ 
cover possible conspirators will go on. 
This week court officials in Memphis 
insisted that both Mrs King and the 
SCLC had agreed in advance to the 
sentence. The thing to be grateful for 
is that Mr Ray, unlike Lee Oswald, will 
be available to testify if any real evidence 
turns up. 


THE jxiNOMISV MAMOa ISt 

add if domed iQi 
Mr 

ambaemdon^ tiiit'be\ipl. 

rank, for reafof mving inmpnwpp . 
that the Un^d Staties recognmes^^tHe 
secessionwt re^*8 claum to indi^n- 
dence. 

At this poit it it even known 
whether or Mr Ferguson will be 
allowed into B^fra. But his mandate has 
been spelled ou pretty clearly ^ it involves 
oipmisation, idler than direct relief 
action. He vril ^ to find ways to get 
more food to c$lian victims oh l^th sides 
of the conffid to improve the supply 
routes into Bite (and to persuade the 
Biafratis to agre to thexn) apd to make a 
realistic appra^l of roughly how many 
people in Biafnneed to be fed. Estiniktes 
have varied wlely, as Mr Nixon noted 
with some undcstatement. 

Co-ordinatioi of American efforts to 
help Biafra is crtainly needed. Food sent 
upon a ship at Christmas has been 
reported to be anguishing on a wharf at 
S3o Tom6, th Portuguese island south 
of Biafra, becase the bulk of it was the 
kind of delica/—^barbecue sauce, sweet 
pickle, strawbery pudding and pie crust 
mix—^not ver> tempting or useful to 
Biafrans. The the airlift organised 
between the iand and the one Biafran 
air strip on wich the Nigerians permit 
relief supplies I be landed at night broke 
down when thie of the four pilots walked 
out because o harassment by Nigerian 


Another loner ? 


If there was no conspiracy in Dallas, 
was there one in Memphis ? Mr James 
Ray^s decision to plead guilty to the 
murd^ of Dr Martin Luther King nearly 
a year ago in return for a 99-year 
sentence, rather than risk going to the 
electric chair, cut short his trial; all that 
wa! required before sentence was passed 
was evidence that Dr King had mdeed 
been murdeifed. The brevity of the pro¬ 
ceedings has left many people, particu¬ 
larly Negroes, feeling that the most 
important part of the story has not been 
told. In Los Angeles, a similar arrange¬ 
ment, tequested by Mr Sirhan Sirhan, the 
man who shot Robert Kennedy, was 
turned down by the judge and the trial 
IS proceeding. 

Mrs Coretta King, the widow, who is 
expected in London this weekend, and 
Dr Ralph Abernathy, Dr King's successor 
as head of the Southern Christian Leader¬ 
ship Conference, said at once that they 
were convinced that there was a cons¬ 
piracy involving " many others.” The New 
York Times has thundered at the outrage 
of this long-delayed and instanUy 
snuffed-out trial.” Mr Ray himself, who 
has traded away his right of appeal and 
who will not be eligible for parole for 
thirty years, interrupted the court pro¬ 
ceedings to say that he did not agree that 
there had been no conspiracy. The story 
he told earlier to a journalist mentioned 
a l^lond Cuban who had recruited him 


Biafran tightrope 

President Nixon believes that it is within 
the conscience and ability of man ” to 
organise relief for Nigeria and Biafra 
without getting involved in the political 
disputes over the civil war. Time will tell 
whether he has succeeded. The President 
has appointed a special co-ordinator for 
Nigerian relief, Mr Clarence Ferguson, Jr, 
a Negro law, professor from Rutgers 
tlniversity. The appointment was n^e 
after pressure had mounted for Mr Nixon 
to<terOOj:b to leiifve starvation In Biafra 


aircraft. (Howver, 15 more pilots to fly 
the four Stratfreighters loaned by the 
American goveinient have been recruited 
by Joint Chrch Aid-USA, Inc, an 
association of lotestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish apneies.) Moreover, about 
$20,000 given by Americans to help 
Biafran childro rests frozen in a New 
York bank aftea state court accused Miss 
Susan Garth < London of collecting it 
without tumig it over to any relief 
organisatior^ , 

Pressure on Ir Nixon grew when Sena¬ 
tor Charles Gqdell, a Republican who is 
Robprt Kenney's replacement from New 
York, returnei! after a ten-day trip to 
Biafra horrified by what he had seen. He 
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said V^at the stamtiofi was much worse 
than l^einm^ figum had shoWh and 
then, ^htt visiting thfc new Secretary of 
State, Mr Rogers, that America would 
increase its aid, including ships and planes, 
tenfold. It did not take long for the State 
Department to say that Mr Goodell had 
perhaps exaggerated what the Secretary 
had told him and that no drastic change 
in policy ^was planned. However, ll^ 
Nixon^s co-ordinator was announced a 
few days later. 


Swedish leave 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A one-time, saddened Army cook, Mr 
Edwin Arnett, has been sentenced to four 
years hard labour (one year less than the 
maximum), loss of pay and rank and even¬ 
tually dishonourable discharge, all for 
desertion to Sweden when on leave in 
Japan last year from duty in Vietnam. 
He had been taken to Sweden across 
Russia by one of the peace groups special¬ 
ising in desertions, but decided to return 
to America, largely because he found the 
$10 subsistence cheque that he received 
each week from the Swedish government 
too little to live on. 

The contrast is with the celebrated case 
of Private Ray Jones, a black who deser¬ 
ted in January, 1967, when about to be 
sent to Vietnam, spent 14 months in 
Sweden and indeed married and set up 
home there. In addition he gave several 
interviews, one used by Radio Hanoi, 
attacking America’s part m the Vietnam 
war and the treatment of Negroes in the 
Army. Through the good offices of a 
journalist Mr Jones finally gave himself 
up to the Army in return for a promise 
that he would not be imprisoned for more 
than six months (he only got four). 

Mr Jones’s case annoyed a Senate sub¬ 
committee studymg the treatment of 
deserters, whose chairman is Senator 
Daniel Inouye, the one-armed ex-service- 
man from Hawaii. It concentrated almost 
exclusively on deserters sheltering in 
foreign countries, though for every one 
of them there are 83 wl^ find the United 
States a safer, more congenial sanctuary, 
at least for two months or so of absence 
from duty, which is all that most ** deser¬ 
tions " amount to. Under the service 
definition—a month’s unauthorised 

absence or more—there were 53,357 deser¬ 
tions in the year which ended on June ^o, 
1968, an increase of 13,000 over twelve 
months. This rate of desertion was higher 
than that of the Korean war but lower 
than the rate during the second worid war, 
when half-a-million men diverted in each 
of the last two yean. Since no war has 
been dedareft in Vietnam, desertion is not 
now punishable by death. 

The committee's report was published 
last week just before Mr Arnett was 
found guihy stnd sentenced. It castigated 
lenient treatmem of deserters as a means 
of encouraging others to return the 
fold ; instead, the **extreme culpability of 


thek'!ij#^^*'^1rt|iauld be puQist^icKl more 
a^d severely, encaur- 

i^r autus, as Voltaire say. 

Some 850 deserters have gone lo foreign 
countries since 1966, of whom eoo have, 
Kke Mr Jones and Mr Ameit^ returned 
home. Sweden says there are ooD deserters 
fron^ /\^ftitnam li^g there todky; the 
Dqpaitment of Defence puts the figure at 
benveen and 140. One of the Senate 
sub-Qommittee’s main criticisms was of the 
vagueness and lack of statistics in the 
Defence and State Departments surround¬ 
ing the whole subject of desettion. The 
Federal bureau of Investigation and the 
Central Intelligence Agency came away 
with sKghtly better ma^s in their efforts 
to trace and obtain the return of deserters. 
Sweden does not come well out of the 
report while Canada, which houses twice as 
many American deserters as Sweden (and 
is also a haven for refugees from conscrip¬ 
tion), is almost ignored. The unfortunate 
Mr Amett may therefore be forgiven 
if he thinks that he is serving time for the 
country which granted him asylum as 
much as for his own crime. 


Still running 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Still revolving at the pace of his election 
campaign ai^ still guarded by Secret 
Service agents, the former Vice President, 
Mr Hubert Humphrey, is back in the 
university world which he left 25 years 
ago. But he remains more preacher than 
teacher, more politician dian pedant. He 
has not retir^ to an academic back¬ 
ground ; he has only executed a tactical 
retreat. The students’ reaction varies 
according to how radical they are, but 
on balance they have been warm if wary ; 
the generation gap has not been bridged 


and memories of last summer’s Chicago 
convention, at which the Democrats 
nominated Mr Humphrey for the Presi¬ 
dency, have not faded away entirely. But 
many young people are unable to resist 
his charm and they relish the chancq to 
question a real live politician. They are 
not awed. One critic demanded that he 
should stop using students as “his cast 
of thousandsfor publicity. This is not 
altogether fair. Mr Humphrey is anxious 
to preserve the sanctity of the classroom, 
although he deliberately chose the world 
of education as his base for a come-back. 

An official of Macalester College, where 
Mr Humphrey has a handsome five-room 
headquarters, says that he is playing 
“three ends against the middle.” The 
“middle’* is his aspiration to return to 
politics, an ambition which is fed by his 
popularity in his home state of Minnesota 
and his titular leadership of the Demo¬ 
cratic party in the country. To widen 
his base, he has accepted directorships of 
former Senator William Benton's Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, Inc., and its subsidiary 
corporation concerned with educational 
materials, as well as the chairmanship 
of a consultants’ board. .These are said 
to pay him $50,000 a year and they 
provide an excuse for expense-paid globe- 
trouing. (The late Adlai Stevenson used 
a similar means to help him to stay alive 
politically.) 

Mr Humphrey’s joint appointments at 
little but wealthy Macalester in St Paul 
and at the huge University of Minnesota 
in Minneapolis bring in an additional 
$30,000 a year and take only three days 
a fortnight of his time. Then he is a 
trustee of Brandeis University in Massa¬ 
chusetts and holds positions on the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the 
Institute of International Education. He 
is also writing a book. The research for 
it is being done by hia former press 
aide, Mr Norman Sherman, and by Mr 
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John Stewart, an ui 4 >anologist who was 
on his Washington staff. 

From this broad base, Professor 
Humphrey is well placed to try to 
recapture the intellectual constituency 
which Senator Eugene McCarthy seized 
last year. So far in class and on the 
platform Mr Humphrey has cautiously 
chipped away at his old image as 
President Johnson’s obedient servant, by 
stressing the hard choices of high office. 

In speeches he has revived and 
expand^ his scheme for a Marshall 
Plan for the cities which LBJ squelched 
two years ago ; he is also assailing the 
“ thin ” anti-ballistic missile system which 
he once backed as a tool for bargaining 
with the Soviet Union. At a student 
forum staged for educational television, he 
soon saw that for young people Mayor 
Daley of Chicago was his albatross and 
he was quick to characterise the mayor 
as insensitive, to criticise the Chicago 
police obliquely and to note that **he 
(Daley) didn’t break his heart for me.” 

In general, Mr Humphrey’s theme is 
“work through the system” and “don’t 
expect overnight results.” Though this is 
hardly red meat for the New Left, he is 
exciting in small groups ; on the platform, 
however, the Old Humphrey, Old Liberal 
verbosity turns off students and 
academics. It should be added that Mr 
Humphrey conducts seminars, but gives 
no marks ; essentially he is a guest star 
in the class-room. Looking ahead poli¬ 
tically, he will make more public speeches. 
But although he is a “ hit-and-run ” 
professor, he is giving more time to the 
two Minnesotan institutions than several 
other prestigious universities that were 
after him would have demanded. 

Mr Humphrey’s present political 
ambition is to succeed Senator McCarthy, 
whose term ends in 1970 and who has 
long said tliat he would not seek another. 
Alas, only last week, on his first visit to 
his home state since the election, Mr 
McCarthy, cryptic and tantalising as 
ever, said that he had reached no “ final 
decision.” Thus Senator McCarthy raised 
publicly the spectre which Mr Humphrey 
dreads privately, a possible contest against 
another Democrat whom he still calls 
his friend. In such a contest, the odds 
now favour Mr Humphrey. But it is not 
the only possibility ; he might run instead 
for the Governorship, which is now held 
by a drab Republican, Mr Harold 
LeVander. 

Aid for Ida 

One of President Nixon’s earliest specific 
recomxnenda'tions to Congress, taking 
precedence in an encouraging way over 
requests for money for domestic pro¬ 
grammes, was for the much-needed and 
long-delayed authorisation of $480 
m'ilTion to replenish the funds of the 
International Development Association, 
the arm of the World Bank that makes 
loans on easy terms to poor countries. 
Equally encouraging is the fact that the 



Hannah is coming I 


House of Representatives has already 
approved the authorisation. Congress’s 
mood has changed, partly because the 
domestic Budget and the international 
balance of payments are no longer in 
dehciit, partly because there is less need to 
consider American voters now that the 
election is over, partly because legislators 
want to please the new President while 
they can. 

Mr Nixon’s enthu.siasiu for Ida tends to 
confirm the view that he hopes to channel 
through the multilateral international 
agencies iiiuoh of whatever foreign aid 
the United States can, in his view, afford. 
'I'he internationally minded members of 
Congress have long favoured this, but to 
the parsimonious ones, notably Repre.sen- 
tative Passman, it is just a way of hiding 
foreign assistance in order to “ fool the 
American people.” For Mr Nixon to 
tailor the aid programme to his pragmatic 
pattern may also mean splitting up the 
Agency for International Development— 
fitting mo^ of it into the State Depart¬ 
ment, putting more emphasis on technical 
assistance, cutting down the number of 
countries helped (AID has been trying to 
do both for years), .setting up an indepen¬ 
dent coiporation along the lines of the 
Export-Import Bank to take over the work 
of promoting business investment in less 
developed countries. 

Something of this kind has recently been 
proposed in a number of private and 
official reports and it should appeal to Mr 
Nixon’s fondness for encouraging private 
enterprise. While the experts have many 
objections to this approach to foreign 
aid, it is surely better than nothing at all 
which at present is probably the alterna¬ 
tive. A realisation of the importance of 
helping backward countries and of how 
little the United States is now doin^, com¬ 
paratively s(^aking, in this respect is more 
prevalent a^ong businessmen than among 
Congressmen^' nowadays. 

The new' head of AID, Mr John 
Hannah, is one of those who recom¬ 
mended changes along these lines. But 
final decisions are apparently held up 
until he can shake hnnself loose from 
Michigan State Univeisity and come to 
Washington. For years he has combined 
the presidenty of that in^tution with top 
level government jobs, ffis is one of Mr 
Nixon’s severit) gom appointments in the 
field of foreign economic policy : those 
of Mr Charles Meyer, a Spanish-speaking 


businessman who was in charge of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company's Latin American 
operations, to be , Assistant Secretary of 
State for that area and of Mr Nathaniel 
Samuels, an investment banker with 
European experience, to be Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
are others. 

1972 will be better 

Presidential nominating conventions, it 
seems safe to say, will never be the same 
again. The Democrats, looking back on 
theirs last summer in Chicago, devoutly 
hope not. Yet something good came out 
of Chicago : a decision that in future 
all party members must be allowed to take 
full part in choosing the delegates who, 
in turn, select the nominee and that the 
selection must take place in the actual 
year of the convention. Moreover, 
the convention voted to abolish use of 
the unit rule which helped party regulars 
to keep state conventions under their 
thumbs. Finally, the Democratic national 
chairman, now Senator Harris of Okla¬ 
homa, was to set up a commission on 
party structure and delegate selection. 

Tlie commission, headed by Senator 
McGovern, held its first meeting on March 
1st and all reports suggest that Senator 
McCarthy, though beaten at Chicago, has 
won a longer-term victory. The man who 
nominated him, Senator Hughes of Iowa, 
though blackballed by the regulars for the 
chairmanship of the commission, is vice 
chairman of its powerful executive com¬ 
mittee. The political convention could 
survive, he said, but not if it remained 
the preserve of “ the white, the rich, and 
the party regulars.” Advocates of reform 
predominate on the committee and had 
things all their own way at the meeting. 

What is even more remarkable is that 
the newly appointed Republican national 
chairman, Mr Rogers Morton, has let it 
be known that he will accept Senator 
Harris's invitation to set up a parallel 
commission to reform Republican prac¬ 
tices, which are at least as much in need of 
change as those of the Democnits. He 
would hardly have done so without Mr 
Nixon’s approval. Mr Morton is also 
expected to agree to set up, with the 
Democrats, a panel of academic experts 
to consider reforms in the nominating pro¬ 
cess for the benefit of both parties. 

Alas, reform of the electoral college 
sy.stem of choosing Presidents has got off 
to a less promising start. President Nixon 
is fully aware of the need to launch a 
constitutional amendment quickly if it 
is to be in force by 1973 to eliminate the 
risks which America ran last year. But 
liecause he thinks that direct election of 
the President, though preferable, would 
be too strong meat for traditionalists and 
states which believe that they profit from 
the existing indirect vote, he is sponsoring 
a half-measure of reform which has been 
spurned by most congressional supporters 

direct election. The split may doom 
the hopes of reform by 1972. 


by We start^ 
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;.tJ'--' ,^-,hwe of the - 

.T '1#M^ip was Faloonbridge, 
ihibairitrai Canada. 


4 ; year, 1901 






Qiadtsand thvwrtedpis 
affofts to dig dbwn'td’ 
prove its presence. So the 
ground lay dormarit 






• 4 ®*^ 




Came 1915*1917 and a 
nickel orebody of 
intriguing proportions 
was found by a skilled 
exploration group, 
just about where Edison's 
jiggling needle had 
pointed. But again the 
ground fell dormant. 

Some eleven years later 
a third group purchased and 
began active development 
of the nickel-rich property. 


m 




A company was formed. 
Name: Same as the 
township... Falconbridge. 
That was in 1928. 




i' 








And by 1930 nickel 
was being mined. And 
smelted. And refined. 

And marketed, internationally. 


\ 






So was copper. And later 
cobalt. And other 
metals. Thus, in the forty 
years since its formation. 
Falconbridge has grown 
to become the hub of a group of 
mining and industrial companies 
strong and active around the globe... 
discovering and producing metals, ' 
minerals, oil, natural gas and other products. 

FAUDONBRIDGETn 

Toronto Canada 


Sales representatives in: Sydney Vienna Antwerp Stockholm Paris Frankfurt Hong Kong Calcutta Genoa Tokyo Auckland Johannesburg 
Barcelona Zurich London Kristiansand S. Toronto •© isae Faiconbridg* nicIwi mim$ umi«*d s-i-SEno. 












The GPO niiike data transmission systems 
for less sopliisticated computers,K h) 


For people, there's the telephone; for 
computers, the GPO Datel Services. 

Specially designed to talk computer 
language at compatible speeds. 

Like the Datcl 2400, so fast that it 
helps one company’s computer pay for 
itself merely by doing one of its jobs 
quicker. Or Datel 200, which can bring 
a whole £1,000,000 computer install¬ 
ation into your office to work for you. 

At present there are five basic Datel 
Services to meet differing company and 


computer needs, and more are in the 
pipeline. For each ofthem, the GPO sup¬ 
plies a complete package including 
circuits, modems and a nationwide main¬ 
tenance service tailored to fit your 
particular requirements. 

A Datel Service could help your com¬ 
puter do more for you. Talk to the GPO 
Datel Advisory service experts. Free of 
any charge or obligation. Ring your 
local Telephone Manager’s office and ask 
the Special Service Sales representative 
to arrange a meeting. 



In the meantime, for a complete set 
of Datcl leaflets, fill in this coupon and 
send it off now. 
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Bringing Paris to you an Air France jet 

There is the France of gothic cathedrals and magnificent chateaux. There is the France of St. Trop and 
that of the great vineyards and of the little bistrots. There is the France of the artist and the intellectual. 
There is Paris, a France in itself, yet also a hundred different cities. The Paris of the pavement-cafes on 
the Champs-Elysees, that of the booksellers on the banks of the River Seine, that of the "Lapin Agile" 
perched up on the Butte Montmartre, that of Saint Germain des Pr§s. France, Paris, a thousand faces, a 
thousand seductions... A few hours of luxury and of relaxation in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between Paris 
and yourself there is always an Air France Jet. 


a votre service the world over 


Hi AIR PRANCE 
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The Revolutionary Movement in Britain: 1900-si, The of British 

Communism 


Books 


THE EARLIER REVOLUTIONARIES 


By Walter Kendall. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. ^165 pages. 

Many contemporary commentators still 
believe that the Bn'tish Clommunist party 
is a direct descendant of tlie British 
marxist past. Perhaps this belief is only 
the prociuct of ignorance of the early 
development of revolutic^nary action in 
Britain ; with the pul)lication of this 
book it can no longer be excused. At the 
outset of this valuable guide to the liy/an- 
tine passages of the early twentieth- 
century' left, Mr Kendall says that “ an 
attempt to place the C'.ommunist j)artv 
in historical perspective is long overdue.” 
He points out that the Clomiiumist jiarty 
is an “almost wholly artilicial creation” 
with no roots in British socialist life, ft 
v\'as siinjily tlie tieature of the ('.oIlm^mi^l 
International in Moscim. 

All this seems plausible, es[)ecially when 
one considejs the nature of the earliest 
stirrings of the British marxist left. Mr 
Kendall jjoints to idh4 arul the Social 
Democratic Federation as the origin of 
British marxism, and then takes the reader 
on an intriguing and vvt'll documented 
journey through the r'crnote and fructuicd 
terrain of early revolutionary activism. 
Some little known facts come to light. 
For instaiue, it seems an exaggeration 
for the ai'dror to state c»penly that Hynd- 
nian, the founder of the SDF and to some 
extent of British marxism, was “ a 'Tory 
at heart.” But when one sees the surpris¬ 
ingly large dose of patrioti.sm (Mr Kendall 
calls it chauvinism) that \\a^ swall(»wed 
by Hyndman and some of his followers 
in the years leading to i<)i4 that jrartu- 
ular label takes on a new meaning. 1 here 
is also a fascinating chapter on the po.st- 
war unity neg<niation.s lietween the \ari(nis 
marxist organisations ainl the significant 
lack of Soviet, or even (ierman, rhetoric 
and jargon employed. Mr Kendall states 
that even by 1920 “ Lenin was appealed 
to only rarclv as an authority.” It is 
refreshing to have the ittdigenous nature 
of British marxism brought to our atten¬ 
tion ; its domestic character serves to 
reinforce the central charge against the 
British Ciommuni.st party : that it is alien 
in its origins and essentially an artifact. 

Once this point has been e.stablished, 
however, the reader may be forgiven fin 
a certain scepticism about die book’s 
remaining contention. Mr Kendall 
suggests that, had it not been for the 
establishment of the British Communist 
party, then the growth of British marxism, 
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as particularly iiianife.sted in the British 
Socialist party, might not have been 
stunted and evcntuallv destroyed. Mr 
Kendall argues that “ this [the formation 
(d the Clommunist party] within the next 
decade would prevent it [British maixi.sm] 
iiiHuencmg the masses a gieat deal moie 
effectively.” Herein lies the centred prob¬ 
lem of his book. He .seeing to he suggesting, 
though with a marked degiee of suhrletv, 
that there actuallv CMsterl in Buttim 
something of a future for British maixi.sm 
if only the Communist party had imt come 
along. 

Admittedly the Hi’itish Communist 
party did frustrate the more imaginative 
and adventurous ideology of the marxist 
[mrists, Init tlie notion that Marxism, 
rf'vohiiionary cominunism or even ortho¬ 
dox international communism had an\ 
future ill Biitain is a non-stailei. .Mm), 
the idea that the British Communist 
party is .somehow guilty of causing the 
demise of socialist levolulion is a lather 
weak scapegoat for what was, in ell'et t, 
an unimportant and essentially maiginal 
political movement. It is tempting to tliink 
of this proliferation of iii.irxist grou|;ings 
(tile Social Demoiratic Fecltnalion, the 
British Socialist p*iit\, tht‘ Labour 
Research neparlmcnt, the S<i('iahsi 
Labour paitv and so t»n) as a pieiui.sor 
of something gieater than was to come 
and as an embryo [loliiical movement that 
was rudely' sliatterod by outside interven¬ 
tion. But, as is elfectivek though not inten¬ 
tionally poiliaved l)y Mr Kcnd.dl, these 
groups were :n rvahty a i.ithei peiiphi-ial, 
almost alisurd, collection of .l<li\lsl^ 
who vastly overrated theii own impoi- 
tanec and the future of iheii multifarious 
organisations. It was not the Communist 
party tliat let them down but rather their 
ow'Ti inability to understand British 
society. It was British political society, 
traditional, tolerant anil suspicious of 
ideology, that upset the advance of 
inar-xist socialism. 

Perhaps, also, moic should have lieen 
said about the relationship of the.se revolu¬ 
tionary groups to thc‘ ever-growing Labour 
niovemcnt. Not only, as Mr Kendall 
points out, were they suspicious and 
resentful of both tlie Labour paity and 
the Independent Labour party ; even 
more to tlie point, they failed to see that 
the way forward for any kind of .social 
democracy in Britain was through the 


ballot box and Parliament and by shun¬ 
ning systeinatLsed dogma. 

But, of course, ihe.se groups were not 
.social democratic. Tliey were marxist, 
Morgan Phillips, more than two decades 
later, .said tliat British .sociali.sni owed 
even more to Methodism than to Marx. 
Herein lay their failure. 

AUGUST 1968 

Prague Spring : .*1 Report on Czecho¬ 
slovakia Jc^QJ 

By Z. A. B. Zeman. 

Bens^uin. ihq pages. ^s. 

Czechoslovakia 1968 : Reform, Repreision 
and Resistanc e 

By Philip VVind.sor and Adam Roberts. 

Chatto and Wnulus for the Institute of 
Strategic Studies. 207 page.s. 15s 
paperhound. 

So much happened in Czechoslovakia in 
i()68, .so iiianv profound changes were 
introduced and .such wide.spread reper¬ 
cussions flowed from them, that it would 
be very difficult for any single book, 
w'litlen SI) close to the events it describes, 
to do cijual justice to every angle of 
the complex story. These two hooks, the 
second containing two .separate e.s.says, arc 
complcnicntary accounts of this momen¬ 
tous year. 

Dr Zeman revisited liis native Prague 
for the first time in twenty years last 
.'\})ril. His hook describes the background 
to Novotny's fall in January ipbB, the 
immediate consequences and what his 
successors wanted to tlo- and did not 
want to do with tlieir newlv acquired 
jiower and unprecedented popularity. The 
book was completed last July and, except 
lor a few additional pages at tlic end, 
was left unchanged after the Soviet 
invasion. Much of the hook will be 
familiar to those wlio have been following 
evc.its in Czechoslovakia fairly closely in 
recent \cars. But it is written in a lively, 
vigorous stvle ; it ( omments shrewdly on 
the events it describes and illuminates 
them by filacing them firmly in their 
historical context. 

Mr Wiiid.sor’s essay, written after the 
Soviet invasion, begins by al.so covering 
the events leading up to August 20, 1968. 
It IS more analytical and less vivid than 
Dr Zeman’s account. It i.s concerned not 
onK with the jmrely Czechoslovak con¬ 
text of the.se events, but e(|ually with 
tlieii imjiact on the rest of eastern 
Fairopc ; it is .dso concerned with the 
evidence provicJi'd by the Czech crisis 
linih of the riatnie of Mo.scow's relation¬ 
ship with its east European allies and 
of the internal power struggle in Russia 
itself. It })iits the question : what made 
tlie Russians do it ? And argues in detail 
ifie pros and cons of the various theories 
that have been ])ut forward. 

Mr Windsor points out that it may 
at first have been inoi'c Mr Dubcek's style 
than his programme that ujrset the 
Soviet leaders. This is a sensible and per¬ 
ceptive comment. Yet at the .same time 
he seems to show too little imagination 
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about the direct impact on the Russians 
and other east European leaders of what 
was happening in Czechoslovakia. He 
underestimates what must have been the 
traumatic effect on them of the extra¬ 
ordinary outbursts of free, speech—on 
television, on the radio and in the press 
—^in Czechoslovakia in the spring of last 
year. And although, as Mr Windsor says, 
Mr Dubcek could indeed easily demon¬ 
strate how thin was the evidence that 
his programme would destroy the leading 
role of the party, the impression that that 
was in fact what it would do must have 
been pretty overwhelming in Moscow, 
Warsaw and east Berlin. 

The merit of Mr Windsor’s essay, how¬ 
ever, is that it does recognise the 
complexity of the situation and the 
impossibility at this stage of achieving 
any complete and satisfactory analysis 
of it. He states his own preferences, but 
leaves the other options open. It is all 
the more unfortunate that he should have 
deepened the obscurity by occasional 
over-subtlety and even more by circuitous 
argument, slipshod writing and careless 
grammar. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of a remarkable year was the extra¬ 
ordinarily disciplined and unanimous 
passive resistance that the Czechs and 
Slovaks showed to the invaders. I'his 
is the main theme of Mr Roberts’s 
essay. Although in the rnontlis after 
the invasion it was particularly difficult 
to sort out fact from rumour, he 
manages to provide a careful, lucid 
account of what happened and how the 
Czechoslovak leaders and people refused 
to accept the complete overthrow of their 
hopes and plans. One point which he 
might have emphasised more strongly is 
the skilful way in which the Czechoslovak 
leaders often managed to neutralise the 
effect of the concessions, particularly of 
changes in personnel, which they were 
obliged to make. 

“Czechoslovakia 1968” is completed 
by a useful collection of relevant docu¬ 
ments. But it is a pity that it contains no 
index. (Nor does Dr Zernan’s book.) It 
is also a pity that Mr Ceausescu’s name 
should be persistently misspelt. 

REINSTATING KEYNES 

On Keynesian Economics and tlic 
Economics of Keynes: A Study in 
Monetary Theory 
By Axel Leijonhufvud 
Oxford University Press. 445 pages. 58s. 

It is not uncommon for a rafher patron¬ 
ising attitude to be adopted towards some 
of the great thinkers who liave changed 
our ways of thought. Marx, we are some¬ 
times told, did not always mean what he 
said. Freud, it is argued, got into a muddle 
on certain points. Marxism and Freudian- 
ism are now coherent bodies of doctrine, 
according to their adherents, and it is 
Scarcely worth while going back to their 
original writings now that these doctrines 
have l)een developed so much more 
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clearly and extensively. 

Mr Leijonhufvud argues tihat this sort 
of tiling has happened with the economics 
of Keynes. and that this is a pity. His 
point ■ is not that there are any logical 
errors in modern income-expenditure 
analysis, l)ut that it has glossed over some 
of the important ideas put forward by 
Keynes. Keynes, he argues, was concerned 
with the influence of expectations upon 
action, regarding the price mechanism as 
capable of generating equilibrium only in 
the long run. In the short run the price 
rneciianism does not provide enough 
information for equilibrium to be secured, 
even though prices play their role of pro¬ 
viding incentives much as in the long run. 

This very summary encapsulation of 
Mr Leijonhufvud’s argument that we have 
thrown away some of the most interest¬ 
ing parts of Keynes’s thought comes at 
the end of nearly four hundred pages of 
argument. Much of it is devoted to show¬ 
ing that Keynes’s implicit vision of the 
economy is different from that underlying 
modern macro-economic theory. This 
involves the author, in some textual 
exegesis, though not too much, and shows 
that he is well acquainted with recent 
economic theory even though he prefers 
words to symbols in discussing it. Indeed 
his literary approadi turns out to be 
nece.ssary, since one of his points is that 
difficult issues lie behind the too casual 
choice and definition of the variables used 
in post-Keynesian models. 

Mr Leijonhufvud’s work is not partic¬ 
ularly constructive. But it would be unfair 
to expect him to re-revolutionise the .sub¬ 
ject. It is enough for one man to show 
that, if read in the light of the evolution 
of Keynes's thought and his theoretical 
background, the “ General Theory ” still 
has a lot to teach us. l oo many of its 
good ideas have been ignored or mis¬ 
understood. 

FOREIGN POLICY MODEL 

The Making of British Foreign Policy 
By David Vital. 

Allen and Unwin. (Studies in Political 
Science.) 119 pages. 25s clothhound, 
I2S 6d paperi)ound. 

Tlie author of this little work on the 
making of British foreign policy is an 
Israeli who has lieen both a journalist 
and a civil servant and who graduated 
into English academic life via St Antony’s 
College, Oxford. He has sought to provide 
political scientists with that most fashion¬ 
able of contemporary tools of analysis, a 
model, by which the processes through 
which British foreign policy is formulated 
can be analysed ; at the same time he lias 
been sufficiently indoctrinated with empiri¬ 
cist principles to seek to relate his model 
very closely to the constitutional frame¬ 
work of British government. The result is a 
delightfully easy book to read, full of 
penetrating observations*%n the workings 
of British govenmient, which should do 
much to provide English empiricists, both 
professional and amateur, with a formal 
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framework of analysis. 

Neverthelessj^ Mr Vital’s th^is and 
way he applt^»it are open to some 
criticism. The thesis itself is/ndt wildly 
original) cleaving as it does ^dsely to die 
work oi British diplomatic historians, 
chough not always with due acknowledj^- 
ment. It cleaves probably too closely to 
the fomial structure by which decisions 
are made on matters of foreign policy, 
and thereby tends to exaggerate the role 
of the Foreign Office and the diplomat 
over the Treasury and the Ministry of 
Defence, where much more of current 
policy lies than Mr Vital allows for. Nor 
is there all that much room in his model 
for the proliferation of diplomacy by con¬ 
ference and expert commission on 
the ever>'inan-his-own-diplomat principle, 
practised today by more than twenty gov¬ 
ernment agencies apart from the Foreign 
Office. In part this must stem from the 
highly metaphysical nature of the con¬ 
cept of foreign j>olicy itself (one shudders 
to think what anyone trained in Oxonian 
linguistic philosophy would make of it 
all). In part it is due to the curiously old- 
fashioned view Mr Vital has of external 
relations as being limited essentially to 
those covered by foreign offices. His dis¬ 
cussion of the elite ci)ncemed with the 
formation of opinion on foreign affairs 
in Britain could also do with a certain 
degree of refining. He discusses them as 
though they were one group instead of a 
constantly changing milieu and does not 
always distinguish between the in-group 
who can make representations and the 
out-group who must organi.se demonstra¬ 
tions. 

That being said, the author’s conclusion 
has some force. Matters of policy, in his 
view, are dominated by “ the individual, 
quasi-sovereign ” departments of state. It 
is no one’s responsibility to consider the 
long-tenn goals of British foreign policy 
as set in the context of Britain’s domestic 
needs. The result is that Britain blunders 
into conflicts, Malaysia, Aden, Rhodesia, 
“ essentially remote from the realities of 
life *’ in Britain. The pragmatic approach, 
beloved of Britain's administrators, has 
become a barrier to foresight and a source 
of weakness rather than strength. 

OLD TIME AUSTRALIA 

Murray of Yarralumla 
B> Gwendoline Wilson. 

Oxford University Press. 351 pages. 96s fid. 

Yarralumla is a suburb on the western 
side of Canberra, once given up to the 
Australian Forestry School and some 
modest wooden cottages, but now some¬ 
thing of a diplomatic enclave. The 
American, Japanese, German, Israeli and 
Swedish ambassadors live there. Some of 
the matrons of this newer Yarralumla 
would like to see it separated from the 
older portion, but the name is important 
to them. It derives from the original 
property of Yarralumla, with its home¬ 
stead some miles away. I’hat homestead, 
remodelled and added to, is the home of 
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the Governor-General of Australia. Once 
well out in the bush, it is now surrounded 
by new Canberra suburbs, though it has 
a lengthy frontage on lake Burley Grifiin 
and is protected by extensive grounds. 
It is the Yarralumla of Miss Wilson's 
title. 

The Murray with whom she is con¬ 
cerned is Sir Terence Murray, Irishman 
by birth, pioneer grazier by inclination, 
knighted for his services to local poli¬ 
tics (he became both Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly and President of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales), 
and the father of Hubert Murray, who 
governed Papua, and Gilbert Murray, to 
whom Euripides and the League of 
Nations owed so much. A man of great 
character, he spanned the period of 
Australian history which began with free 
^ settlement after the Napoleonic wars and 
ended with something like modern 
politics. He looks like the perfect subject 
for a biography. 

Not in Miss Wilson’s hands, however. 
She seems to be fascinatetl by him but 
frightened too. He is never developed in 
the round. His jK)litical activities are 
reported disjointedly, so that it is hard 
to tell whose side he was on and who 
benefited from what he said and did. His 
personal life (including his religion and 
his connections with the Roman Catholic 
church, a most interesting subject) is 
discussed in terms of his relatives rather 
than his own. He remains alo(»f. 

Perhaps there were not enough docu- 
t merits about Murray and too many about 
his relatives. Miss Wilson often seems 
more interested in them than in him. 
They are true Dickens characters, in 
spite of being separated from the 
novelist by 12,000 miles of sea. They write 
the same letters, die the same deaths, 
avow the same passions and even have 
the right names : a family named Bunn 
is prominent. There are a great many 
.sidelights on colonial life, e.specially the 
loneliness and boredom of pioneering. 

Murray did not, in fact, live for long 
at Yarralumla, and he ended by being 
sorry he had bought it with borroweeJ 
money, since the debt was one of the 
main factors in his going bankrupt. He 
was more at home at Winderradeen, on 
\ the shores of Lake George. But this l)ook 
about him is full of material on the 
Canberra district at large, and will be 
enjoyed for that reason by those wlui 
have visited the area. It should have 
lively market among the matrons of 
Yarralumla. 

HANDBOOK OF SLUMPS 

Grises et Recessions Econoniiques 

By Maurice Flamant and Jeanne Singer- 

Kerel. 

) Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 
126 pages. 

To have handy in a small compass the 
record of all recessions since the Industrial 
Revolution is good for the perspectives 
even of non-historians. This is just what 


this very short but intelligently conceived 
manual allows one to acquire—^and very 
cheaply. It describes the course of the 
major slumps since 1816 as they affected 
Britain, Germany, France and the United 
States. Other countries are left out, which 
is a pity. For if the comparisons show that 
the first crises were, surpi^ingly, Anglo- 
American (1825 and 1836-39), they also 
show how, especially after 1857, they have 
been becoming steadily more international. 

In 126 pages, however, much more 
could not be crammed in, and the manual 
gives.all sorts of useful and sometimes 
picturesque information. The first page of 
the text proper shows that in the wartime 
Britain erf 1815 puiblic spending reached 
the astonishingly high figure of 29 per 
cent of the estiipated national product 
and that the Stock Exchange began to rise 
two days before Waterloo, making it 
unlikely that the Rothschild fortune was 
based on early news of the final victory 
over Napoleon. The dozen graphs are 
particularly well thought out and reveal 
a lot on a closer look : that if one were 
to exclude war production, the United 
States industrial machine has done much 
less well since 1914 than the German ; 
that recessions have grown not only milder 
but less infectious from country to 
country since the second world war ; that 
in Germany and France since 1949 indus¬ 
trial production has in no year fallen 
behind the record of the previous one ; 
that, as one tends already to forget, 
unemployment in Britain in the winter of 
1962-63 reached a peak of nearly 
900,000 ; and so on. 

The authors allow cliches to surface 
once or twice, as when they imply that 
imperial preference did little good to 
Britain in the thirties ; it did help British 
trade from falling as much as that of con¬ 
tinental competitors. But a detail or two 
aside, this is an excellent little handbook 
for anyone reading I’rench ; it has that 
useful touch of more than a dry recital of 
basic, facts. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Scientists. 
Edited by Trevur 1. Williams. Adam and 
Charles Black, 603 pages. 5 gns. 

It is just as well that the compilers of this 
bibliography warn us that their choice of the 
world's top thousand scientists is highly sub¬ 
jective. And that an essential prerequisite 
for getting on their list is to be dead. This 
has some odd results: the pace of disievery 
has snowballed so much within a generation 
that it is a question of chance and longevity 
who among today’s giants gets included nr not. 
Sir John Cockcroft is there, and so is Robert 
Oppenheimer and John Whinfield who 
invented terylene. But not Sir Frank Whittle 
who invented the jet, nor the men most 
closely connected with the major developments 
in molecular biology, high energy physics, 
radio astronomy, medical transplants, rockets 
and space flight. Nevertheless the entries are 
all that one would ask of them, and they do 
not try to dodge the political complications of 
a scientist’s life in the present century. Per¬ 
haps the vitriol of the Chcrwell-Tizard feud 
is toned down a bit, but the political hounding 
of Robert Oppenheimer, and the sacking of 
Joliot-Curic for his communism, are given 
their due weight. And one should not under¬ 
rate the importance in a reference book of 
readable English set in readably sized type. 
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Alaska changes the score 


American oil after Alaska 


British Petroleum’s future has 
been transformed by the oil finds 
in Alaska. Ii was HP's own strike 
that provided the loj»ic and the 
possibility for its purcha.se of the 
3.oon Sinclair .service .stations in 
the Ihiited .States. But Alaskan oil 
has done itune than that. If the 
size of the entire field comes up 
to even the more cautious esti¬ 
mates now circulating in New 
York, the whole balance of forces 
in the American oil market will 
be chan>;cd. 


How BP compares 

Company (1967) 

Sales of 


refined pro- 


ducts in 


USA 


(‘000 barrels 


per day) 

Esso 

1,485 

Texaco -• * 

1.391 

Shell •, 

921 

Socai ^ 

860 

Amocaia^ 

852 


818 

Gulf, 57 

765 

Aflantic-Richfield-Sinclair* 700 


566 


381 

wminental 

345 


302 

Sun 

300 

Cities Service 

298 

Ashland 

237 

BP 

200 

■1 *Notional estimate from combined 

rtatas-.4e«».''-iiMxket sold 

to BP. 


Hitherto there have been two 
main forces: 

(1) Pressure from Texas and 
other oil producing stales to keep 
out cheap Middle Eastern oil, 
and to regulate domestic produc¬ 
tion. 

(2) 'i'he interest of oil deficit 
regions (see map) in securing oil 
a.s cheaply as possible. 

In fact, a New Yorker can now 
buy b<*si petrol at his local pump 
for 3s 6d a gallon, compared 
with the r>s 4d |)aid by a London 
moiori.st. But varying purchase 
tax rates and other factors 
account for this difference—and 
inon*. For oil from Texas landed 
in New York costs almost twice 
what Britain pays for oil from 
JJbya. Since 1959 federal 
government has operated import 
quota.s to limit imports of cheap 
foreign oil. It ha.s abetted the 
industry\s collective regulation of 
output from American wells, 
which has prevented the sort of 
glut that once disrupted prices. 
And it cushions the tax bill of 
dome-stic oil producers by the 
much-criticised oil depletion 
allowance, under v which up to 
« 7 i % of crude oil producers 
sales’ income can be deducted 
as an expense, and by letting them 
write off all .spending on dry 
wells and most on productive 
one.s. 

But must American consumers 


do not live in the regions where 
the oil is found, but in the states 
of the ea.st coast and middle w'e.st, 
w'here only coal is in good supply. 
By contrast Texas, with 3'V. of the 
))opulation, pniduccs 35% of the 
oil, lx>uisiana produces 24%, and 
Oklahoma 7"n. The fuel .situa¬ 
tion of the west coast, for the 
moment, is .set apart from the 
re.st of America by the Rocky 
Mountain.*;, across which neither 
oil nor gas can flow economically. 
California and its neighbours thus 
depend on imports from outside 
America, which are allowed to 
supplement local production, 
though not to disrupt prices. 

Ra.st of the Rockies, over three- 
quarters of the energy market lies 
in the mid-west and Atlantic 
coast n'giuns. Two-thirds of the 
needs of these region.s are met by 
oil and gas. Di.stance costs money. 
Piping or shipping oil from the 
gulf coast to New York or 
Chicago adds 10% to 15% to its 
“ value,” Not all these extra co.9ts 
are passed on to consumers in 
the north; but some are and 
they hurt. With gas the differen¬ 
tial is considerably w'orsc. Despite 
strict government regulation of its 
price, gas becomes twice as 
expensive by the time it has been 
piped to New York from the 
gulf coast, where 90% of it 
originate.s. 7 'hcse differentials 
give a significant energy co.st 
^vantage to the booming local, 
industry and commerce in the 
gulf coast states, which account 
for 60% of the region's total 
energy consunription, while in 


other regions business users norm¬ 
ally take about a third of the 
total. 

So imports of cheap foreign oil 
would be the answer for the 
north, but Canadian exports to 
Chicago arc limited by a gentle¬ 
man’s agreement between the 
countries. 

And no more than 12.2% of 
crude oil con.sumption east of the 
Rockies is allowed for imports. 
But Middle Eastern oil, although 
the cheapest, is kept to the 
bottom of the list (after Vene¬ 
zuelan, Canadian and Mexican) 
when the Department of the 
Interior allocates quotas. Only 
rKJo,(joo barrels a day are let in 
—a mere 7 % of eastern and 
mid-wc.stem demand. The quotas 
are shared among refiners who 
then trade the quotas among 
them.selves for $1^ a barrel or 
more—the rough amount by 
which Middle Eastern oil is 
cheaper than Texan at the cast 
coast. None of the benefit filters 
through to the consumers. 

Regional trade war 

So last year battle was joined. 
It will load, according to the 
chainnan of one of America’s 
biggest oil companies, to a new 
” regional trade war ” between 
north and south. New England 
wants to build a refinery at 
MachiaspK)rt, Maine, and is 
demanding an import allocation 
for 100,000 barrels a day, or one- 
sixth of all existing quotas. Thi.< 
w'ould be enough to undermine 
northern oil prices. The rebel oil 
company, Occidental, is willing 
to build and work the refinery; 
as a west coast firm it has no 
interest in maintaining prices east 
of the Rockies; nor has it any 
import quotas to lo.se ; and it has 
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a pile of Libyan crude oil on its 
hands. 

Because of its frantic lobbying 
against the scheme the oil industry 
now finds itself in a goldfi.sh bowl, 
open to the kind of scrutiny it 
always dislikes. Meanwhile, 
Governor Walter Hickel from 
Alaska, the newest oil state, has 
been appointed Secretary of the 
Interior; and a massive undersea 
oil leak has fouled a beautiful 
Californian bay. 

Demand for oil and gas is grow- 
ing by 3% to 4% a year. Together 
these now account for almost 
three-quarters of the energy 
marker. This share will fall, for 
by the 1980s nuclear power will 
dominate electricity generation, 
and electricity consumption is 
growing more rapidly than other 
forms of energy consumption. 
Nevertheless in 1980 oil and gas 
arc still expected to be supplying 
66% to 70% of a total energy 
market in which consumption per 
person will be 25% higher than 
in 1965, with overall consump¬ 
tion rimning between 45 mri and 
50 mn barrels of oil equivalent 
a day. What this means in volume 
terms is startling. America will 
consume as much oil and gas 
between 1965 and 1980 as in all 
the years before 1965. 

But the ratio of oil and gas in the 
ground to present consumption 
is already considered inadequate 
Yet merely to maintain this ratio 
would mean 6nding an average of 
5) bn barrels of oil a year 
between now and 1980, and 
30,000 bn cubic feet of gas 
a year In the past decade, how¬ 
ever, new discoveries have been 
running at around 33 bn 
barrels and !2 o,(K)o bn cubic 
feet, and many of these have been 
extension.s of old discoveries made 
possible by new techniques of 
getting oil out of the ground. 

The price of security 

This, then, is the dilemma. The 
price of American oil is high by 
international standards But it is 
not high enough to encourage 
increased exploration at home, let 
alone full-scale rc.scarch into 
methods of extracting oil syn¬ 
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thetically from the Athabascan 
sands in Canada or the oil shale 
depo.sits in Colorado. The 
American industry nowadays 
earns 12^*0 on capital employed, 
01 a little more than it cams 
abroad Yet standing on explora¬ 
tion and development in America 
has been falling steadily as a 
proportion of cash flow (see 
chart) for both independent pro¬ 
ducers and the major integrated 
cornpanie.s Even in straight 
dollars these expenditures have 
fallen in total fmm $23 bn 
a year to over $3 bn: but this 
has been more than offset by a 
heavy fall in spending by the 
independents from a similar level 
to the majors in to little 

over $i bn today. Most of the 
country’s oil and gas reserves have 
been discovered by independent 
producers, many of whom are still 
the roughneck gamblers of Ameri¬ 
can folklore. But they now find 
It Jess attractive to look: because 
of an unrewarding price, because 
so much drilling is to 
8,000-10,000 feet and deeper, and 
because much is offshore where 
the cost of leases and drilling is 
for big boys only. 

The onus now is on the major 
integrated companies, often in 
conflict with the rest of the 
industry but rarely when the 
chips are dow'ii. They are down 
now; the majors are flghting in 
Texaco’s wake to get prices up, 
but with only limited success and 
through a hail of criticism. For 
similar reasons they are flghting 
the Machia.sport Project, not 
because Occidental Is planning to 


pre-empt an undue share of 
imports, but because these imports 
will be outside the control of the 
ring, and so will threaten the 
price of petrol and heating oil 
The price of maintaining home oil 
reserves is therefore steadily grow¬ 
ing. If adequate exploration is 
to continue, higher domestic 
prices arc required at a time 
when world oil prices are still 
falling. Only the government can 
decide what price America s^sould 
pay for being independent of 
insecure Middle East oil supplies. 
Is “ national security/’ as one 
very top man in a very top oil 
company says privately, mostly 
just “ protectionist eyewash ” ? 
This is the question that will be 
faced now, as a result of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s recent decision to 
leview the present policy on 
imports. 

The price of Alaska 

But all these calculations may 
now be upset by the gush from 
Alaska. A discovery by BP near 
that of Atlantic-Richfleld (a .sub¬ 
sidiary of Esso) might put the 
first estimate of the first Ala.skan 
field at up to 10 bn barrels, 
or two years’ reserves at one shot. 
Optimists multiply the eventual 
figure for the whole field up to 
50 bn barrels and more. 
Should thc.se estimates prove 
accurate, several things will 
follow: 

America would no longer be in 
clanger of running short of 
reserves; hence there would no 


longer be a case for higher 
prices. 

Huge reserves in one distant state 
would unbalance and perhaps 
wrerk the present system of regu¬ 
lating production—now controlled 
from Texas 

No major company eould ignore 
Alaska In the medium term 
exploration would be cut back 
on the gulf coast and overseas 
C^ipital requirements and physical 
working eoiiclitions 111 Alaska are 
such that small independent pro¬ 
ducers would be virtually shut 
out altogether. 

Once a way can be worked out 
to get Alaskan oil cast of the 
Rockic.s, California’s market for 
the first time would bb linked 
with the rest of the country by 
a common system of production. 
Canadian demands to allow its 
surplus oil to be sold in the USA 
would become more insistent, 
especially if a pipeline route is 
planned from Alaska to Chicago 
across Canada. 

The advantage of foreign imports 
to consumers in the northern 
states would be reduced; and 
hence also the need to control 
these by the industry. Even so, 
Alaskan oil could ju.st as easily 
be .supplied to Britain or Japan 
as the United Sta/tes. By sea the 
distances arc comparable. If the 
Alaskan producers .start selling off 
.surplus Alaskan cnide in this way, 
presumably at little over half 
what it fetched in America, 
demands from, say, Maine and 
Illinois for cheaper oil would 
become even harder to resist than 
they already arc. 
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The Chartered Bank s two branches are as much a part of Bangkok as the floating canal markets 
or the monks in their traditional saffron robes 

The Chartered Bank with its subsidiaries and associates has more than 270 branches, and forms 
the largest British banking group m the East where it has operated for more than a century. 

Each office is a local bank, whether in the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America 
Each too IS an international bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily available to the other 
members of the group As a result here in the United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled 
information service covering export and investment opportunities abroad 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion Department specialising m services to the exporter. 

If these services interest you please contact any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 

The Ghiulered Bank Group 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON E.C.2. 
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The Sting in the Centrifuge 

At a meeting in London on Tuesday, the British Government as good as admitted that 
the last of the great wartime nuclear secrets had been breached and that Germany 
now had the means, if it wished, to make cheap H-bomb triggers 


Science has a habit of coming up behind politicians and 
kicking them in the pants. It looks as if west Germany has, 
for the last two years if not longer, had the technical ability 
to manufacture enough pure uranium '235 to put itself in 
the H-bomb category of great powers whenever its govern¬ 
ment so wished. Any country with a nuclear power station, 
or even with a fair sized laboratory research reactor, can 
produce siifFicient plutonium under its own steam to rq>ro- 
duce the kind of damage inflicted on Nagasaki. The killing 
power of these bombs is still horrible to contemplate more than 
20 years after the event, but just the same a country docs 
not acquire the status of a major nuclear power until it has 
the ability to make H-bombs, which pack huge destructive 
forces into warheads small enough to be built into long- 
range missiles. And pure uranium 235 is an indispensable 
component of any H-bomb. 

The difliculty of purifying it has, so politicians believe, 
been a key factor in keeping the number of nuclear powers 
as small as it still is. Everyone has refused to help anyone else 
with the technology. The Americans refused information 
to the British, and the British refused it to the French. 
The Russians refused it to the Chinese. Yet each in the end 
found out how to do it and it now transpires that the 
German.s, the Dutch, the British and very possibly the 
Japanese have found a second, possibly easier production 
proce.ss as well. 

This is what lies behind negotiations that have been going 
on between the British, Dutch and Germans for a joint 
venture to make nuclear fuel ; on Tuesday they reached 
the stage of agreeing to set up a joint engineering company 
based in Germany to build the plant, and a joint manufactur¬ 
ing company that would own the nuclear factories that it 
built in Britain and Holland. This genuinely is a civil venture, 
intended by the British to cut the Americans out of the 
growing nuclear fuel market in Europe and by the European 
countries to give them a home source of the most commonly 
used form of nuclear fuel. But only a few months ago, security 
considerations would have prevented Britain even from dis¬ 
cussing uranium purifying techniques with non-members of 
the nuclear club. 

■ Uranium is not potentially explosive the way that nitro¬ 
glycerine is ; more than 99 per cent of it is completely safe 
and stable—it used to be bought as a yellow dye in paint. 
That 99 per cent has somehow to be removed to obtain 
the 0.7 per cent of uranium that is unstable and explosive. 
These desirable atoms are marginally lighter than the rest* 
but that is the only way of distinguishing the two apart. 
Any separation method must depend on filtering, or centri- 
fugeing or blowing them down pipes in such a way that 

*235 particlet in their nucleus against 238 for the rest. 


the light atoms tend to collect in one part of the apparatus 
and the heavier ones in another. The standard method is 
filtering, but even in the smallest plants it takes a battery 
of more than 4,000 filters to produce pure uranium 235, and 
these occupy 40 acres in a plant measuring three-quarters of 
a mile long. From a military point of view, these big plants 
arc more or less impossible to conceal. 

From a cost point of view, they also add quite substantially 
to the price of nuclear power. The amount oT electricity 
needed to drive one is the equivalent of 5 to 10 per cent 
of the electricity generated by the nuclear power station for 
which it is providing the fuel. The capital cost of plant, 
plus its supporting power supplies, is the equivalent at current 
prices to $20 per kilowatt of nuclear generating plant. And 
if a country has not built such a separation plant before, it 
is likely to be even higher : France spent around $1,000 
million on quite a small separation plant, which is six or 
eight times over the odds. But the biggest drawback to 
some countries is that these particular plants come in two 
sizes only, jumbo and super-jumbo, and if your demand for 
nuclear fuel happens to be less than jumbo-sized, it makes 
no sense to build one. In Europe, where the growth of nuclear 
power has been slow and is likely to continue to be slow, 
the market could be met by one .single separation plant. 

Britain and the United States have competed for Europe’s 
nuclear custom by fair means and not-so-fair. The Americans 
have a great deal of idle separation capacity, the British 
rather less. The Americans have cheap electricity, which 
allows them to undercut British prices ; the British countered 
by newer, more modem filtering equipment, plus devaluation. 
The Americans cut prices by 14 per cent and now have the 
advantage. The British got round some of the strings on 
supplying nuclear materials that some countries found so 
objectionable by suggesting that customers should buy their 
own uranium and then send it to Britain for enriching on a 
purely service basis. The Americans got legislation through 
Congress to allow them to offer the same “ toll ” enrichment 
services starting last January. But, all the time, countries with 
an interest in nuclear power continued research into 
potentially simpler methocis of purifying uranium, namely 
centrifugeing and blowing down nozzles. The Germans seem 
to have made both work passably well. 

Centrifuge techniques have been popping in and out of 
security wraps since the early 1950s. Every time an experi¬ 
mental centrifuge blew up, which happened with regularity, 
the Americans declassified the subject. When one ran well, 
they reclassified it again—the last time in March, 1967, 
when the American Atomic Energy Commission a^ed 
companies that had been carrying out their own private 
research programmes to stop them. For a long time, technology 
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was simply nol capable of constructing centrifuges to run 
at ih(‘ speeds, the sizes and under the abominable conditions 
that equipment handling uranium would have to do. Then 
the British, who had kept up a steady, and well concealed, 
interest in the subject, started turning to aviation materials 
lik(‘ carbon fibres (the normal separation plants use inch-thick 
aluminium and nicklc-plated steel to stand up to the corrosion, 
the pressures and the turbulent, hot surging gases) ; the 
Dutch achieved a breakthrough in centrifuge bearings ; and 
what the Germans did is far from clear but suddenly every¬ 
one's experimental centrifuges were working. 

I'he British announced, as far back as Christmas, that 
some of the additional separating capacity that will have 
to be installed in Britain will be in the form of centrifuges ; 
this rather U'ars out the arguments of those who believe that 
they w iH be of most u.sc in topping up the capacity of existing 
filt('r-type separation plants. But to most other countries the 
overriding attraction of the centrifuge system is that capacity 
can be e xpanded piecemeal ; instead of one big separation 
plant for the wliolc of western Europe, which has been the 
only alternative up till now to almost wholesale dependence 
on the Americans, a battery of centrifuges costing an estimated 
£6 million can be built to provide the fuel for a 600 megawatt 
nuclear power station, and another battery installed when 
the next power station is ordered. The capital investment per 
unit of capacity is almost exactly what it would be for 
the older type of separation plant, but its scale is smaller 
and, for Europe, more manageable. The fuel itself will not 
be any cheaper. Ton for ton it will work out a fifth dearer than 
the American, because, the high cost of electricity in Europe 
cancels out the effect of the centrifuge’s much lower power 
consumption : it is between a third and a sixth of what a 
normal separation plant consumes, depending on how 
optimistic you are. 

intimates made about centrifuges in the present atmosphere 
are optimistic, verging on the euphoric, with the sole exception 
of the rreneh. France has also done a good deal of work 
(m cenlrifiige.s and does nol think too much of them. Apart 
from engineering headaches, which with fast-spinning rotors, 
load.s of joints and hearings, and the most corrosive gas in 
industry, nviist not be underrated, there is the quantity in 
which centrifuges will be needed. Between half a million and 
5 million, wrote one of the technical journals, to meet Euro¬ 
pean demand in the late 1970s, presupposing a replacement 
demand for a million centrifuges a year. This estimate gives 
the centrifuges a ten-year life. Other, more cautious commen¬ 
tators assume replacement every four years. A medium-sized 
plant, with 600,000 centrifuges, w'ould then need to replace 
tliem at the rate of 400 a day, which begins to make the 
4,000 filter sSeparation plants look simple. These separation 



How it’s dons now in Britain: a ^mita-iong comptax of pipas and 
inch^thick eyiindars filfad with corrosive, turbulent, high-pressure gas 


plants are more or less everlasting. It is possible to 
conceive of six centrifuges running sweetly in a laboratory, 
or 60—but 600,000 ? It is possible, but one would not 
bet on it. 

The people who would take that kind of bet are the 
military. They can cut comers in ways that would be 
unacceptable in a civil plant designed to produce competitive 
nuclear fuel. They can install small batteries of centrifuges 
in sheds and small warehouses which will, on present 
evidence, produce uranium 235 on the scale (which is small) 
and of the quality (which is exceptionally high) to produce 
H-bombs and no one need be any the wiser. Unlike the 
sprawling, filter-type plants, centrifuges do not shout their 
presence to every satellite-bome reconnaissance camera. Nor 
is there a heavy electricity load to give them away. The 
Russians have watched the French build their separation 
plant on the old system at Pierrclattc without noticeable 
tremor. But they have turned very old-fashioned at 
the idea of centrifuges in Germany, and the London agree¬ 
ment is careful to make the point they will not be built there. 

The irony is that the Germans could have installed cen¬ 
trifuges at least two years ago had they wished. Countries 
do not automatically go for nuclear weapons the instant that 
they have the technology to do so ; if they did, bombs would 
be proliferating in every country with a power station. And 
it is not regulations, safeguards and the rest that keep them 
from doing this either. The regulations do, if anything, 
provide an incentive to self-sufficiency ; it is doubtful 
whether quite so much effort would have gone in Europe, 
and for that matter Japan, into means of purifying one’s 
own uranium had the strings attached to fuel purchases from 
the United States been less hedged with safeguards and 
seeming impertinences. 
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Black Thursday 

A £62 million trade deficit in February and a £458 million total overseas deficit 
in 1968 are not the figures that British taxpayers wanted to hear in the last 
month before the budget 


The one undisputed impact of last week’s events in inter¬ 
national financial markets is that sterling gets the immediate 
backlash of arty nervousness in the foreign exchanges, from 
whatever cause. It is still the most vulnerable member of 
the pack. So, once again, Thursday’s monthly trade figures 
were awaited with rising anxiety. In the event; when Acy 
came they were awful, not merely disappointing as might 
have been expected after January’s exceptionally bright 
showing. The deficit in February had widened from £io 
million to £62 million, seasonally adjusted, the worst out¬ 
come since October. Both sides of the account had moved 
in the wrong direction. Exports were down by £35 million, 
imports were up by £13 million. 

Of course, as usual, there were special factors. The 
American dock strike caused some British exports to be 
delayed. Yet shipments to western Europe were down more 
than those to North America. The Board of Trade’s 
explanation of the export drop Ls curious: “ Reduced ship¬ 
ments to most markets, in spite of there being no evidence 
of a general decline in world demand, suggest that the 
February figure is an erratically low one.” That word 
“ erratically ” sounds more like an expression of touching 
faith than the fruit of analysis ; the board, it seems, couldn’t 
believe its eyes. There is also no convincing explanation for 
the stubborn height of Britain’s import bill, particularly since 
the American dock strike should have done something 
to trim it. Special factors appear to be fairly neutral ; 
although imports of diamonds were higher in February, those 
of silver were down. Many people will now read the trade 
returns over the last five months as suggesting that Britain’s 
trade performance has a permanent limp, with one good 
month and one bad, and an underlying gap between exports 
and imports of around £30 million a month. Which, quite 
simply, is not good enough for the balance of payments 
target. 

To this £30 million a month trade deficit must still be 
added some £10 million a month of special payments for 
American military aircraft. As Britain’s net invisible receipts 
disappointingly declined to around £24 million a month in 
the fourth quarter of 1968 (.see table), it looks as if even the 
current account of the balance of payments has some way 
to go before it returns to any sort of surplus : let alone 
the £500 million a year surplus which Mr Jenkins wants. 
To make things worse, Britain’s balance on capital account 
in the fourth quarter of 1968 went back to a £73 million 
deficit, after the quite exceptional surplus a quarter before. 
The net eflcct was a total balance of payments deficit of 
£458 million in 1968. It is true that, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, £401 million of this occurred in the first half of the 
year and only £57 million in the second half ; but these 
figures arc distorted by the exceptional capital receipts in 
the third quarter. It is also true that 1968’s £458 million 


Balance of Payments (£ million) 
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-687 


-109 

+377 
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is now proudly hailed as £57 million better than 1967’s 
deficit, but this is partly because the Treasury has now 
revealed that r967’s deficit was £25 million bigger than it 
had reported before. 

The obvious worry for taxpayers now is that these 
disappointing figures will cause Mr Jenkins to introduce a 
swingeingly restrictive budget on April 15th (which, inci¬ 
dentally, is also the very day on which the March overseas 
trade returns will be published). The Treasury’s mid-March 
assessment of the internal economy appears to contain some 
small hints in that direction. None of the figures it parades 
is new, but there is some emphasis on the factors that point 
to a need for restraint (“ the proportion of firms reporting 
full capacity working has risen again and is close to the peak 
ratc-s in 1960 and 1964-65 ”), rather than to what it agrees 
has been some continued subduing of the rate of consumer 
spending in the months since NovcmlxT. 


Sterling had partially recovered from last week’s upsets 
before the latest trade figures were published. Ahead of them, 
on Wednesday, at technically the most favourable time of 
the week, the spot rate was $2.3913, compared with $2.3967 
a week before, having been down to a low of $2.3890 in 
the meantime. The rate had slipped to $2.3888 by the end 
of Thursday: not a sharp fall, but the Bank of England 
would see to that. Fortunately, the atmosphere in all other 
international markets on Thursday was a good deal easier 
than it had been a week before, and the gold price in London 
had come down by about $ 1 from its peak. There were several 
reasons. At the beginning of this week rumours had sprung, 
apparently from nowhere, that the French authorities were 
no longer eager to see a rise in the world price of gold ; it was 
said their economy would be in no state to stand the 
inflationary impact if their traditional gold hoarders cashed 
in on a gold price inc:rea.se and thereby had money to burn. 
This is a view that might well make sense to the Banque de 
France, whether or not to the French government. Moreover, 
cis one bullion dealer put it: “ The gold market is essentially 
a nervous one, and one or two tons of gold more or 
less than usual on offer affects the price.” It will be surprising 
if South Africa did not enter the market to sell some gold 
at the record prices of a few days ago. Another factor that 
calmed nerves was that Tuesday’s one-day strike in I ranee 
passed off in an orderly manner, with many officials claiming 
that it was more a demon.stration than a bitter industrial 
challenge. 

Brutally, however, any restoration of calm is unlikely to 
last for long. By any criterion the D-mark is undervalued, 
and by most people’s understanding the French franc is 
overvalued, although there is room for argument about the 
extent. So long as this disequilibrium continues—and so long 
as there is a two-tier gold price system, by very definition 
an artificial one—pressures on the markets will continue 
to bubble, and at limes boil over. Even this week, the 
pressures were still thrusting below the surface. And the poor 
news about the pound demonstrated again just how vulner¬ 
able sterling would be to any devaluation of the French 
franc. On France’s ability and determination to avoid—or 
delay—such a devaluation, our special correspondent reports 
on the next page. 
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The Franc on the Barricades 

Our special correspondent reports from 9 Paris that is still toughly defending its currency 


Most people feel that a world currency crisis, sparked off by a 
run on the franc, is inevitable some time this year. The French 
government is not of that opinion. By refusing last week to 
negotiate with the unions over wages, and by its slender offer 
to the nationalised industries (a 2 per cent increase now, and 
another 2 per cent next April), it is standing as firmly as it 
dare. And it has some advantages on its side. 

Fim, disregarding panic and the ability of Frenchmen to 
hnd a way round the harshest exchange restrictions, the franc 
is in nothing like as bad shape as the pound was all those 
years before devaluation. Its defences, which in the case 
of the' pound largely consisted of loans from the International 
Monetary Fund or other monetary authorities, are large 
by any standard. At the last count, French holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange amounted to slightly over $4 billion. 
In addition, France can draw on $1.;^ billion of swap 
agreements dating back to last summer and thought by now 
to be largely reconstituted ; plus the $2 billion of standby 
credits arranged at the Bonn meeting of finance ministers 
litst November and available at very short notice. And, 
finally, there is nearly another $i billion in the form of 
IMF drawings which can be made available, provided 
General de Gaulle swallow.s his pride and allows the kind of 
mild IMF supervision of his economy that British chancellors 
have been swallowing in recent years. 

So, in theory, there arc over $B billion available for the 
defence of the franc. There may be some double counting 
in this figure. The French authorities, like the British, might 
window dre.ss their reserve figures with drawings on swaps 
and credits. But not very much of this seems to have been 
happening. Of course, France borrowed massively during the 
crisis last November, but the authorities took advantage 
of the substantial flow back of funds between November and 
February to pay back most of what they borrowed. 
Outstanding short-term debt is not thought, at present, to 
amount to more than $500 million, of which .some $300 
million is owing on swap lines with the United States. 

Nevertheless, there are limits to the amount of his treasure 
that President de Gaulle would be prepared to spend defend¬ 
ing the franc’s present parity. It is, of course, part of the 
game that no one knows what the critical figure Ls. Pessimists 
say that it cannot be much more than *$3 billion ; and, as we 
know from la.st autumn, that amount can run away in less 
than two months. But will it ? The franc, unlike 
the pound, is not a reserve currency, except for 
a few poor countries in the franc area. Nor is it used in 
trade on anything like the same scale. Last April foreign 
holdings of francs (that is, outside the franc area) amounted 
to $1.2 billion. Since then, they have been run down to 
about half that level, which may be just about the minimum 
needed to carry on foreign trade. The leads and lags on 
trading payments have already been pushed against France 
just about as far as they can be. 

In France itself, rigorous demands have been made to 
prevent leads and lags operating : forward cover, for instance, 
is only allowed for a few goods such as textiles. Beyond this, 
the Bank of France is applying the most stringent exchange 
and capital restrictions it thinks a major trading country can 
put up with. These arc having a swingeing effect on the 
movement of funds through legal channels ; the French bank¬ 
ing system finds it difficult to adjust easily or successfully to 
the new regulations. Illegally the well-worn smuggling paths 
across the border arc being trod once again with bank notes 
going out and gold coming in (one estimate suggests that half 



Not the steam behind them that there was last May 


the gold on the Paris market comes from smuggled sources). 
Despite the Bank of France’s attempt to deter the export of 
bank notes, by dropping the buying rate by nearly ro per 
cent, there is still a substantial leakage. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately, but is quite probably running at over 
$50 million a month. 

In visible trade, the percentage of France’s imports covered 
by its exports rose from 84 per cent in January to 88 per 
cent in February ; since these figures arc not seasonally 
adjusted, the progress may be illusory. Provided the govern¬ 
ment gels its way on wages, however, the French hope that 
the trade balance may move towards equilibrium in the 
second half of the year ; even so, it is not likely to go all 
the way to making up the deficit on invisibles. Basically, 
exports need to cover 95 per cent of imports for the current 
account to be in balance. One optimistic guess is that the 
trade deficit for 1969 as a whole should not be more than 
some $500 million, provided things work out well. 

In technical and economic terms, President de Gaulle 
may therefore have the resources to continue to hold the 
franc at its present parity for a considerable time. The very 
lough line being taken on wages suggests that he is deter¬ 
mined to do more than just this. By itself, a rea.sonably 
large wage rise this year, over and above the effect of 
last year’s wage agreements, w'ould not necessarily be 
disastrous for the franc : provided it was distributed in 
such a way that the increa.ses were big in the industrie.s 
able to pay for them. There is still slack in the economy. 
Productivity is still rising fairly rapidly. 

But the general has probably to brave the worst the unions 
can throw at him, so that he can get into a position by 
the end of the year in which he is once again in command of 
his options. A substantial devaluation could still be one 
of them. And some people feel that a 20 per cent devaluation 
by France, while it would considerably embarrass other 
countries such as Britain, and would break up the common 
market, would be quite feasible for the French economy 
itself. PVance’s imports are still a relatively small proportion 
of its gnp and a rise in their price can be fairly easily 
tolerated. 

Meanwhile, a clash with the unions by itself is not likely 
to do the gaullist regime much damage, except indirectly. The 
unions are too weak and too poor Jor serious strikes in the 
normal political context, and there is no sign yet of the vast 
«explo.sion of popular energy which shook France last year. 
But the general is adding to his burdens the referendum 
next month on the regions and the reform of the Senate. It is 
just possible that he is trying to juggle too many balls in the 
air at the same time. 
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Egypt's Last 
Ditch 


The sands are running out for 
Egypt's principal blocked 
asset. Military frogmen carrying 
landmines pay no dues—and 
that's the only traffic liable to 
use the Suez canal 



Suez burning again—and there's no oil in the canal either 


In 30 months the world’s principal oil companies will have 
lost what little concern they still have about the reopening 
of the Suez canal. Those who think that the oil men arc 
bluffing, and the! doubters include the Egyptian cabinet, 
should look at the canal as it is now. Fifteen ships have been 
trapped in one or other part of its loo miles length since 
June, 1967. But not one of these Ls a tanker. Several day.s 
before the shooting, the Middle East tanker fleets got orders 
from their owners to stay clear of Suez—and they have 
steered clear ever since. 

Of course the oil industry lost nearly as much through 
the June war as Egypt did. Every drop of crude slurping 
out of Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and the Trucial States had to be 
shipped 11,000 miles round the Cape, of Good Hope to north¬ 
west Europe, nearly double the 6,500-mile run via Suez and 
the Mediterranean. With the ships of the world’s tanker fleet 
then averaging around 50,000 to 60,000 tons, the canal, with 
dues of 4s a ton for laden tankers and S2S a ton for those 
eastl>ound to the oilfields in ballast, was good value. The 
Egyptian government plan to deepen the canal from a 38 ft 
maximum draught to 60 ft was still in some doubt and an 
increasing number of the bigger ships found it difficult turn¬ 
ing the corners within the canal’s lockless but trickily narrow 
waterway. But Suez was without doubt the best way home. 

Today this is still true—in theory. What is disproving the 
theory is probably beyond the resources of Egypt to put right. 
For the Israelis, who must now be the possessors of the best 
armed left-bank movement in the world, arc sitting on the 
other side of the Suez divide. The only people navigating 
the canal arc various Arab aquanauts, carrying landmines and 
other missiles over to the Israeli-held bank. 

On paper the canal still has a depth of 38 ft, but every¬ 
body is certain that it must have silted up badly while it has 
been out of action. Here, however, there is some cheering 
news from the marine experts who believe the Egyptians 
would easily be able to remove the blockships and other 
sunken obstacles. No repeat of the previous clearance efforts, 
when an international operation had to be mounted to get 
specialised lifting gear to clear the waterway after the Anglo- 
French attack on Port Said in 1956, is thought to be 
nccc.ssary this time. But despite that, nobody in the inter¬ 
national shipping world thinks that the canal can reopen this 
year. So Egypt, therefore, has something less than two 
years in which to reclaim even a part-stake in the oil industry 
revenue it has lost. Here the bald facts are that the equivalent 
of half the present world tanker fleet, 50 million tons out of 
a 100 million ton fleet. Is now on order in tlie shipyards of 
Japan and western Europe. And these 50 million tons arc 
composed, almost without exception, of giant tankers in the 
200,000 to 350,000 ton category which will only be able 


U) navigate Suez empty, if at all. 

Shell, traditionally “ long ” on tanker capacity, intends to 
own or have on long-term charter 31 giant tankers by the 
end of 1971 ; 16 arc already affloat. Gulf is now operating 
the first of a fleet of 350,000 tonners between Kuwait and 
Bantry Bay. Esso is not quite so far advanced as Shell but 
intends to have its present two giant tankers joined by 18 
others as quickly as the .shipyards can complete a.fleet scaling 
up to 253,000 tons. British Petroleum docs not yet have a 
single giant tanker, but is committed to a multi-million plan 
to give it 30 of this class by 1972. The savings which these 
tankers can make on the cost of shipping crude oil to western 
Europe, which represent about a third of the total well-to- 
customer cost, are such that they present a further challenge 
to Suez. If the canal is reopened, the pre-1967 scale of 
charges must rise. 

This not only because of the 1967 devaluation of sterling, 
but because the funds needed to transform today’s useless 
ditch back into an international waterway will take millions 
of somebody’s money. But the oil companies are certain 
that anything above a is rise in the prewar rates (i.e. 5$ a 
ton laden or 3s unladen) will not be worth paying. This 
despite the Middle East oil time-money equation which 
might have been thought to favour the Egyptians, were it 
not for the 1967 economics of scale, it takes 65 days to sail 
from the gulf to north-west Eumpc round South Africa and 
only 40 to 42 days thmugh the canal—and this at an all-up 
cost of £9,000 a day for operating and financing a giant 
tanker. But this £198,000 difference in overall shipping costs 
can still be ofT.sei by operating economics. And everyone 
reckons that the 500,000 to 800,000 tanker, with a further 
cut in transport cost per ton, is no more than five years away. 

Something else has, as always in oil, come up. This time 
it is oil from Libya and Nigeria. Libya is now challenging 
Venezuela for the top position in the oil exporting league, 
passing Kuwait on the way up, and Ls only 24 days’ sailing 
time from Rotterdam. And Libya’s petroleum, which as it 
is nearly free of sulphur, is much more attractive to smoggy 
industrial nations than the sulphur-heavy crudes of the Middle 
East, Is also in what will remain a stable political zone so 
long as King Idris (bom 1890) remains alive. The same 
cannot yet be said for Nigeria ; but once stability is restored 
there, the vast but still unplumbed resources of Nigerian 
oil will come on to the world markets with tremendous 
impact. 

Nations with more reason than Britain to base their trading 
on the ea.stem end of the Mediterrean will want to use Suez 
just 9s soon as they can, as of course do the declining number 
of passenger ships sailing eastwards from Britain. Russia, 
whose satellite nations have negotiated numerous barter deals 
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with Middle. East oil states, has already taken ^^gers 
through the Bbeqphurus to Port Said. But if ' 4 h^ hs^; hestn 
put to work nol^dy, including the Israeli snipers, tm seen 
anything of them. And those Israelis are going to try W pisaid 
on that canal for as long as the Egyptians, in ever liking 
aloud about any Anal settlement, refuse to Open it tO Israeli 
vessels. 

Egypt, obviously, still has some shots in the locket. The 
proposed oil pipeline to be built by west Germany’s Mannes- 
mann corporation, linking the two ends of the canal, is of 
interest to the oil companies. It is, however, but a sideshow 


to the main issue. And here, the view expressed last week by 
6 ne oil combine’s Suez expert was : “It’s a question of 
confidence in the canal. And we simply don’t have it any 
longer.” This is not only a question of political stability, but 
of no longer believing the Egyptians can dredge the canal 
into a big-ship waterway. That’s why if the dredgers do not get 
going soon—^whkh presumably means that General Dayan’s 
men have to march away first—then the oil companies are 
going to do with Suez what the Arabs, very much less 
purposefully, have done with Israel : not bother showing it on 
their maps. 
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The SIB buttons its pocket 



Ships in the ysfd: cssh in ths kitty ? 


As custodians of public funds, the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board i.s proving com- 
niendably rigorous in the face of urgent 
demands for working capital from Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders. Negotiations look 
like continuing for a day or two yet and 
Mr Anthony Hepper, ex-STB and now 
chairman of UCS, will have to commute 
from the company’s CJlasgow office almost 
daily. UCS probably needs around 
£8 million to see it comfortably through 
its pre.sent shortage of capital, has asked 
for aiound £6 million and been given 
£500,000 with the addition of up to 
£2.5 million in the next few months. But 
the extra is conditional on the SIB l>eing 
satisfied that UCS is doing enough to 
curtail its day to day spending. The con¬ 
ditions have brought veiled threats of 
resignation from a numl>er of UCS direc¬ 
tors who have soldiered on gaily in the 
past year in the belief that they had 
unlimited access to the industry’s financial 
milc'h-cow. Now that the SIB has taken 
a stern line, the UCS men must re¬ 
examine the prospects for the group. 
But even if they find it not commercially 
viable without huge support for a year 
or two, it i.s unlikely that UCS will be 
allowed to fold. Can the Government risk 
damaging the industry’s overseas image 
by letting work stop on around 15 ships ? 
Can it face the spectre of 10,000 unem¬ 
ployed on Clydeside, a traditional Labour 
stronghold but one that demands con¬ 
sideration for its support ? 

What docs- remain unresolved is how 
far the SIB is going to be in real control 
of the restructured grfiups it has helped 
into being. Left with £20 million to 
u.se for furthering reorganisation, it 
clearly has a duty to make sure that this 
is granted to those groups that can make 


die most effective use of the funds. The 
Tyne had the bulk of the £6 million 
first used from this standby but then the 
Tyne has been showing the rest of the 
industry a clean pair of heels since the 
post-Geddes regroupings were started. 
True, the political importance of the 
Clyde led the Government to make some 
rather rash promises about support in 
order to attract key executives into UCS 
but this is not, as far as one can see, 
a set of promises that have to be honoured 
by the SIB out of its £20 million facility. 
Its charge is the industry, not UCS, 
and there is a very real fear in the 
industry that UCS could prove a mistake 
in the long run. 

It was always known that UCS would 
take at least three or four years to get 
on a firm footing even if everything went 
right. But Q£ 2, continued labour 
troubles and an order running five months 
late have all served to keep the group 
short of cash. The basic mistake appears 
to have been that someone gave UCS the 
idea that there was no limit to the support 
it could reasonably expect from the 
Government. But the company cannot 
expect the SIB to keep it afloat unless 
it can guarantee that the money will be 
well spent and that it will result in the 
present £120 million order book being 
worked through profitably. 

There also remains the folly of UCS 
existing separately from the more strate¬ 
gically placed and hugely more successful 
Scott, Lithgow group in the lower reaches 
of the Clyde. The best long-term pros¬ 
pects for Clyde shipbuilding clearly Ke 
“doon the watter” so it is monstrously 
stupid for a major support operation 
to be mounted and continued in the 
upper reaches. Apparently Mr Wedgwood 
Benn has not recently been pressuring 
the two groups to join forces but if he 
still accepts that it is a “desirably long¬ 
term objective” then he should see that 
UCS’s present difficulties are a legitimate 
lever as well as further proof that the 
merger is necessary. On the other hand 
Scott, Lithgow is understandably reluctant 
to throw in its lot with UCS, even as the 
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—well help you unlock the door 

Tli« Royal Bank of Canada can provide a vital link 
between you and the Canadian market. Our services go 
far beyond the realms of normal banking. Information 
about markets, sales representation, product distribu¬ 
tion, plant sites, lat^our and taxation—we can provide 
all this and more. Over 1,100 branches from coast to 
coast are at your service. A call to either of our London 
Offices at 6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 01-606 6638 or 
2 Coekspur Stroot, 8.W.1.01-930 7921 is all that 
is required. 


For RtMfvatiom eenlMt:lnttr-Contintntsl Hotd|,ie Hinowr Square,London,WI or i 
Intar-Continaetal Hotel or your Travel Agent. Qanaral Managor:Mr. Anthony R< 
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Time to think about Beirut 


Time to relax in big-jet luxury and revel in friendly 
hospitality. Time to fly PIA. 

We can whisk you to Beirut on Wednesday or 
Friday at 12 noon, Saturday or Sunday at 20.00. 
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dominant partner. It tcx>k coldly to the 
idea i8 months ago of becoming an inde¬ 
pendent subsidiary of UCS and is likely 
to be even less keen on devoting manage¬ 
ment time to sorting out the formidable 
problems that face UCS. However, the 
Government owns 17 per cent of UCS 
and is clearly in a position to offer Scott, 
Lithgow a good price for its co-operation. 


Money supply 

The Bank's blooper 

The latest Quarterly Bulletin of the Bank 
of England contains the awful story of 
how the Bank disastrously lost control 
over Brrtain’s money supply in the final 
quarter of last year. This is a Greek 
trag^y which needs translation from the 
officialese. The central trouble, as usual, 
was the Bank's habit of printing money 
in order to buy any gilt-edged that is 
dumped on it. Says the Bulletin, unwit¬ 
tingly setting the fatal scene. 

Throughout, the authorities were, as 
always, prepared to deal in response to 
market offers, at prices judged by them 
both to conform with the underlying trend 
of interest rates and to be consistent with 
the underlying long-term objective of 
prc.ser\'ing market conditions favourable to 
maximum official sales of government 
debt. 

Being translated, this means that the 
authorities wanted a sleepy life, although 
they were ready .slightly to lower their 
buying prices in response to well- 
recognised signs that money had better 
be tightened. They were in fact doing 
so in mid-November, in response to the 
rather disappointing trade return.s for 
October, when a storm of selling orders 
fell upon them as the international 
currency crisis broke. This was the eye 
of the tragedy, and in two flabbergasting 
sentences the Bulletin sets out the Bank's 
response: 

The market became more unsettled during 
the conference of Finance Ministers in 
Bonn. The authorities therefore modified 
their tactics in order to steady the market 
until the outlook wa.s a little clearer. 

Being translated, this means that the 
Bank artificially kept up the prices which 
it paid to people who were selling gilt- 
edged in order (often) to take the sterling 
proceeds out of the country, or else who 
were cashing in quickly on this odd 
generosity which obviously could not last. 
The next sentence in the Bulletin runs : 
When the foreign exchange markets had 
calmed down after the meeting, a rise in 
UK interest rates other than the very 
shortest was seen as an appropriate accom¬ 
paniment to the measures which had been 
taken to restrain domestic demand; and 
the authorities reverted to a policy of 
allowing any weakness to be fully reflected 
in prices. 

Being translated, this means that .some 
temporary effort was made to half-close 
the stable door after the horse had bolted. 

And what a bolting horse it was. In 
a quarter which saw a balance of pay¬ 


ments deficit and a large monetary out¬ 
flow, it would liave been best if internal 
money supply (defined here as British 
owned domestic bank deposits and 
currency in circulation) had gone down. 
Instead, it rose by £681 million, almost 
certainly its biggest expansion ever ; 
seasonally unadjusted this was a fantastic 
annual rate of expansion of nearly 18 per 
cent, and even seasonally adjusted it 
seems to have been around 11 per cent, 
thus making the increase in 1968 as a 
whole 6i per cent instead of the very low 
figure for which Mr Jenkins had been 
hopling. There have l>een some attempts 
to blame this expansion of the money 
supply on the fact that the commercial 
banks were lending more money to private 
industry than they had promised the 
Government they would: so they were, 
but they could only do this because the 
Bank of England was expanding the credit 
base. The Bank's net purchases of gilt- 
edged amounted to over £400 million 
in the quarter. The Bulletin boasts that 
only £69 million of these were medium 
and long-dated stocks (which it seems to 
regard as a paltry figure), and the other 
£336 million were short-dated, including 
early maturing stocks ; but, of course, in 
the circumstances of late 1968 the Bank 
should have been offsetting any purchase.s 
of early maturities by sales of slightly later 
maturities, especially as Mr Jenkins’s stern 
budget had fortunately made the Ex¬ 
chequer’s domestic borrowing requirement 
unseasonably low. 

An especial awkwardne.ss is that many 
American economists—including some at 
the International Monetary Fund, who are 
our main creditors—think that control 
of the money supply is the most important 
economic function of Ctovernment. 
According to the current University of 
Chicago doctrine, a blooper like the Bank 
of England’s last November is most likely 
to lead to internal inflationary pres.sure 
in Britain with a time lag of about six 
months. In America the Federal Reserve 
(which is by no means a devotee of the 
simple “ money supply ” school) publishes 
the directives issued by its Open Market 
Committee, and one of these currently 
tells the manager of its account to limit 
his net purcha.ses of government bonds 
if money supply is expanding by more 
than a certain amount. It is high time 
that such specific directives were set out 
and published by the Bank of England : 
directives, if you like, from the Bank of 
England to Itself. There can he di.spiite 
what the target rate of increase in money 
supply for last quarter of 1968 should 
have been, but nobody would have chosen 
£681 million. 

Steel 

Need for profits 


The Briti.sh Steel Corporation Ls to 
attempt to get a 10 per cent return on its 
capital partly by getting more money 
from its customers, through the 7.3 per 


cent price increase demand now before 
the Prices and Incomes Board, and by 
squeezing savings of at least £30 millions 
from its plants’ present running costs. 

But the strange thing is that state steel 
liaving just presented its first full year’s 
operating reults—a trading surplus of £96 
million, a post-interest, depreciation, and 
tax loss of £12 million, and no return on 
a capital debt of £834 million—still does 
not have an official financial target set by 
the Government. 

With the Jones’s Ixiard due to release its 
still uncertain verdict on higher steel 
prices at the end of next month, and big 
consumei's such as shipyards and the car 
industry still pressing for lesser increases 
than Lord Melchett of the BSC wants, the 
steelmen continue to operate in what they 
consider to be a financial vacuum. With 
no (Jovernnient target to justify, the BSC 
is becoming increasingly fearful that the 
PIB may agree with the steel users, long 
grown accustomed to cheap-priced steel, 
that 7.3 per cent more on their hills is too 
much to bear and still remain internation¬ 
ally competitive. 

Even the confirmation that £700 
million of the BSC'.s capital debt is to be 
transferred into public dividend capital, 
on which the Treasury will get returns 
varying according to the state of the 
industry, has done little to help Lord 
Melchett. For if the full price increases, 
worth £56.3 million at present production 
rates, are allowed, it would merely mean 
that ‘he steelmen would have a £30 
million surplus after meeting interest, 
depreciation, and tax—Imt would still not 
be able to meet their capital debt interest 
payments. And the (fovernnient’s deter¬ 
mined reliiclance to .specify a financial 
target for steel—vesting day was July 
1967—may be increa.sed by the current 
high steel output. 

Incentives 


Jam tomorrow 

Last year, the Cihrysler Corporation, paid 
its top 32 executives $7.8 million, a 33.6 
per cent increase on the $3 million it paid 
its top 49 men in 1967. This was mainly 
due to bonu.ses resulting from the com- 
pany’.s 43 per cent incrca.se in profits. But 
executives have also gained substantially 
tlm>ugh stock options. In the past five 
years, they have exercised options on 
82'i,738 shares, paying $17.8 million on 
.shares wliose market value was $43 
million. Here in Britain, stock optioas 
were killed by the 1966 Finance Act, 
which treated the gain as income rather 
than capital. Companies wanting to 
reward their executives with shares have 
had to go into c'onvolutions to do it. 

The Charterhouse Gitmp’.s scheme, 
announced on Monday, has fidlowed the 
pattern of pn>viding finance, through 
trustees, to enable executives, in this case 
those earning more than £6,000 a year, 
to buy shares in the company. The 
trustees will subscribe for shares at the 
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middle market price and participants will 
be able to buy the shares at the same 
price from the trustees. The shares will be 
held as collateral up to niaxiniuni of 
seven years, after which the loan inu.st 
be repaid. Interest is at 6 per rent, the 
same as that paid by the trustees to the 
company for pu'tting up the finance. For 
an additional i per cent the trustees will 
agree to buy back the shaie.s at 80 per 
cent of their original co.st. The participant 
has dividend, but not voting, rights. 

Money is lent on a scale which increases 
from half of a £7,000 salary to one and 
a half times a £14,000 salary. The trustees 
can borrow up to a niaxiiiiuiii of £2 
million from the company, though the 
issued ‘shares may not exceed 4 per 
cent, or currently 508,000 of the issued 
shares of the company. If all 68 
eligible executives take up their shares, 
the nunil>er issued under the scheme will 
be 116,000. 

Variations on this scheme have Ijeen 
devised by other groups. The Bovis 
.scheme which came into operation on 
December 31, 1968, offers executive.s, via 
trustees, interest free loans and .shares 
restricted in their voting and marketability 
characteristics, and which are therefore 
offered on a 30 per cent discount. Another 
type of .scheme instituted, for example by 
the Hanimenson Property and Investment 
lYust, is to make the loan on the basis 
of a convertible debenture note, I'he 
interest paid on the note l3alance.s the 
interest on the original loan. I'he Ham- 
merson scheme has a three stage conver¬ 
sion ; a third when the price of the share 
leaches 70 .S, a third at Bos and the 
remainder at 90s. 'I his i.s, of course, the 
performance incentive built into the 
.scheme. Both types of schemes, however, 
could run into minor snags. If the Inland 
Revenue takes the view that the nil 
interest of the Bovis scheme is regarded 
as a benefit, the company might be com¬ 
pelled to charge interest on its loans and 
the size of the discount could be queried. 


EIU Quartvrly Economic Royiewe 
62 oach quartor covering 130 countriai 
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Total oil output incroaaed by 12 par 
cant hfi 1968, boosted by a maasiva 
49 par cant risa in Libyan production. 
The latest Baview examines current oil 
operations, exploration and contracts 
In detail. 
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Post Office tower: breeking the ring 


Telecommunications 


More competition 

The British telecommunications industry 
was given a nasty jolt last month when 
the Post Office encouraged the Swedish 
firm, L. M. Ericsson to enter the market. 
But it is nothing like the shock it will 
get if International Business Machines 
sells its new breed of switchboard in this 
country. On Monday, IBM announced 
that it was going into the telecommunica¬ 
tions field with a “ voice and data 
switching system.*' Basically the equip¬ 
ment is a combination of an automatic 
private telephone exchange with facilities 
for collecting and transmitting data to 
a computer. It works in much the same 
way as an ordinary switchboard but the 
telephone extensions can also be used as 
computer terminals. 

To start with, the equipment will be 
.sold in France and Italy but Britain is 
high on the li.st of potential markets. 
Although there have been no discussions 
yet between the Post Office and IBM 
the Post Office is .showing a lot of interest. 

The prospect of IBM selling telephone 
equipment in this country presents some 
problems for the Post Office. Dearly as 
Mr Stonehouse would like to open the 
market to more foreign competition, 
particularly as the British manufacturers 
are as dilatory as ever about delivery 
dates, it could threaten the Post Office’s 
monopoly of telecommunications main¬ 
tenance. Until a rdonth ago, the Post 
Office guarded this monopoly jealously, 
but it has made an exception for the 
Swedish switchboard ordered by the 
Greater London Council. A more com¬ 


plicated piece of apparatus like the IBM 
could not be ^maintained by GPO engi¬ 
neers. But the GPO, which lost £7 million 
on its postal services last year but made a 
£39 million profit on telecommunications, 
expects to almost double that profit to 
£71 million next year. By saving on main¬ 
tenance ? 

Tv sets 

Off colour 

Colour television sales are emerging as one 
of the few casualties of die Chancellor’s 
November re.strictions. The colour I'V 
men had originally hoped for a quarter 
of a million sets in operation by the end 
of this year (as against some 120,000 by 
end-’68)—just about the inininium at 
which colour production would break 
even, though very small beer compared 
with 16-odd million monochrome sets. 
The coming of colour on BBC i and 
commercial television, provisionally expec¬ 
ted for November this year, wa.s supposed 
to provide the boost needed to push up 
sales to that level. Instead the British 
Radio Equipment Manufacturers’ As.srx:ia- 
tion has now revised its sales forecast for 
colour sets downwards by 40 per cent. 

Colour .sets are still relatively so 
expensive that a large proportion of 
potential customers regretfully dmps out 
as soon as there is any kind of clampdown 
on credit. As 85 per cent of colour sets 
are rented (against around 55 per cent 
of monochrome sets), the most painful 
blow was the minimum advance rental. 
At around 30s a week for a 25 inch set 
or one of the new, le.ss bulky 22 inch sets, 
or about 25s for a 19 inch set, tlic new 42 
weeks’ advance means upward.s of £50 in 
ca.sh for the new customer. This is still 
less than the hire pun ha.se deposit and at 
least service is thrown in free. 

Price will obviously be the key to future 
sales. Once all channels are on 625 lines, 
there will be some eronomic.s from single 
standard sets, hut these won’t amount to 
more than £25 a .set. With present 
minimum prices around the £230 mark, 
this will still leave colour sets more than 
three times as expensive as monochrome. 
A price-cutting war on the German model 
—colour sets there can now l)e had for as 
little as £140 if you know where to look— 
i.s unlikely to develop here, .so it may he 
three years before colour .sets reach the. 
I million mark. 

Carbon fibres 

A big plant now 

The Science and Technology Select Com¬ 
mittee on carbon fibres* has reported. As 
the tenor of the minutes of evidence 
indicated, the committee is worried that 
tlie National Reseanh Development 
Corporation licence arrangements allow 
U)0 much infonnation to go to the com- 
inercial licensees and thence acrr).ss the 

*Hoiisr of Commons paper 157 
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A>t^ntic. They also feel that the high 
price of the fibre (£ioo per Ib) when 
produced in experimental quantities, 
deters greater use of it in this country and, 
Aerefore, “it is of the utmost national 
importance that a lai^c scale plant for 
producing carbon fibre is built in tliis 
country without delay” when the price 
might come down to about £.5 per lb. 
The committee is right to be anxious 
about exploiting Britain’s technological 

A good night's kip 

For two years it has been clear that 
what overKas travel agents wanted more 
anything else from the Britidi hotel 
industry was a comprehensive classified list 
of hotel accommodation and restaurant 
facilities. This was one of the key points 
that arose from the study commissioned by 
the little Neddy for Hotels and Catering 
and published as “ Visitors to Britain.” 
Since then the Board of Trade has said 
it would seek powers to register all hotels. 
Yet the industry 'is still a long way from 
this goal and there is a disquieting lack 
of urgency in the little Neddy’s approach 
to the subject. Hotel users, and particularly 
those from overseas may be no farther 
ahead on how the system should be 
operated but they have long known from 
personal observation and disappointment 
that classification and grading are badly 
needed and needed soon. 

A little Neddy man is now sitting-in 
on a working party set up by the British 
Travel Association to formulate ideas on 
clas.sification and grading. Although the 
BTA’s own Hotel and Restaurant Guide 
i.s neither comprehensive nor graded, except 
that it excludes establishments that do not 
conform to certain minimum standards, it 
is believed to favour some form of grading. 
The greatest danger at the moment how¬ 
ever i.s that the working party may find 
BTA members and others more keen to 
dilute the grading system than to offer con- 
.stnictive ideas for making it more useful. 
As the BTA is the official government- 
supported travel organisation, its present 
guide probably has the highest standing 
among overseas visitors of available publi¬ 
cations. This could in many ways explain 
the troubles of overseas visitors and travel 
agents. The guide does, of course, exclude 
those hotels that do not come up to 
scratch. Unfortunately, it admits also to 
excluding “ some establishments which 
may be of as high a standard as some that 
are included.” This admission is a suf¬ 
ficiently strong argument for the BTA 
trying to formulate a graded system. 

The other leading hotel and restaurant 
guides published in Britain have clearly 
gained from all the talk of a need for an 
official guide. The latest editions of Egon 
Ronay, the Automobile Association and 
the British Hotels and Restaurant Associa¬ 
tion are all noticeable improve¬ 
ments on earlier editions. The AA har 
been particularly successful in mitigating 
the worst effects of its ri^roui objec¬ 
tivity by expanding its quick reference 
section and widening the field in which its 
award for good food can be utilised. How¬ 
ever, although users can quickly discover 
the availability of four-poster beds in 
British hotels or the location of a first- 
rate restaurant within walking distance of 
what might be a third-rate hotel, the 


lead, but enthusiasm for this wonder 
product has gone to its head and it has 
simply brushed aside the arguments 
against a big plant, and in favour of 
co-operation widi America which is where 
the market is. 

There is no ready made market for 
carbon fibres, whether they cost £100, 
£5 or 5s. They have to be reinforced 
with g'lue or glass or metal to form a 
composite, and it is quite likely that the 


most effective composite will demand a 
specific fibre manufacturing proce.HS— 
perhaps one that the big plant cannot 
perform. .As a composite it is difficult 
to use. There is a lot to the arguments 
of Courtaulds and Moigan Crucible, that 
co-operation with American companies in 
composite and ultiniate use development 
will flow l>ack. I'he committee is sceptical 
and calls the feed'l)ack “ possible, though 
speculative.” 


basic star system for hotels is still the one 
that was initiated in 1911, modified a.s 
tastes have changed. It therefore lacks a 
genuine comparative factor. The star 
rating does no more than indicate the 
type of hotel and is not in fact far removed 
from a system based simply on the charge 
for bed-and-breakfast or a week’s en 
pension. It also depends rather too much 
on the co-operation of AA members to 
discover changes in the less tangible 
factors like service. 

The A A has always striven to be objec¬ 
tive and impartial and to a large extent 
this has proved its undoing. Blatantly par¬ 
tial, by listing only its members, is the 
BHRA guide, yet it, like the BTA skirt.s 
around the fringes of a grading .system by 
reason of its members having to be elected 
annually. This way the worst hotels get 
excluded. However, it is no more than it 
purports to be—a guide to BHRA member 
establishments—and thus comes out as a 
list of over 4,000 illustrated potted, 
brochures. Its main failing is that there 
is no homogeneity about the information 
given—some hotels even appear without 
mention being made of the key factor 
—the number of bedrooms. There is, too, an 
element of snobbery that appears to be 
in inverse relationship to the amount of 
information given. Cla ridge’s gives its 
address, and telephone number, a line 
drawing of the hotel frontage that could 
be anywhere in the western world and the 
invitation to apply to the general manager 
for '* apartment prices.” More modest 
establishment.s in less accessible areas may 
point out the flight time from London, 
their interior sprung mattresses, own 
garden produce served and dining tables 
“ separate.”.The most joy for the traveller 
or tourist in rhe BHRA guide might lie in 
comparing the advertised attractions with 
their reality. 

Of all the available hotel guides only 
the Egon Ronay makes any real attempt to 
grade its entries. Inspectors assess each 
establishment incognito, awarding marks 
for some twenty specific factors and 
finishing up with a percentage figure which 
represents how well the management is 
managing the hotel. Prices., and size are 
excluded from the grading factors but 
they cover rooms, public rooms, reception, 
service and general appearance. Restaur¬ 
ants attached to hotels arc assessed 
separately. 

Ronay, Postgate’s Good Food Guide (a 
new edition is due. this week] and to a 
lesser extent the AA’s rosette awards have 
done a great deal to raise the quality of 
restaurant catering in a period when the 
tendency is increasingly towards eating out. 
Because all of these invC^c qualitative 
tests of restaurants, they have helped to 
promote professional competitiveness. 



There is no reason 10 clisbrlirvr that 
grading would do the .same for hotels. But 
excluding hotel restaurants from a general, 
official hotel grading wotild be unwar¬ 
ranted ; catering is an integral and 
important pan of the hotel package. It is 
hpwever, understandable that Egon Ronay 
docS’SO where it might lead the public to 
suspect that the grading was a di.sguiscd 
catering rating. 

The main drawback of tin* Ronay guide 
is that it covers .so limited a number of 
hotels, though the latest edition of 807 
hotels is .suppiementrd at the margin with 
1,240 “pubs and inns” and 107 London 
“ pensions.” However, it is graded and it 
is impartial and the basic system could 
well be used for a comprehensive official 
list of hotels, that would re.sult in the 
lowering or raising of the official grading 
becoming a.s crucial for British hotels as 
Guide Michel in changes are for the French. 

In any national sy.stem, there will 
clearly be initial inequities but thi.s seems 
a small price for the indu.stryr as a whole 
to pay ror what oversea.*? vi.sitors expect. 
If the ‘industry is to expand as a foreign 
exchange earner, some of the false reputa¬ 
tions by which our hotels are currently 
judged must be destroyed and hotel 
managemcrus which arc .striving to 
improve the services they have to offer 
must be given credit for their efforts. 

AA Guide to Hotels «Ad Reetaunuilf In Great 
•Britain. 4M pages + 51 poigea of map^. 2Gm. 
BHRA Guide to Hotels and Reatauraots. B52 pagea 
-»■ 24 pages of mafM. 7s dd. 

Bgon Ronay's 1968 Guide to Hotels. Restaurants. 
Pulba and Inns. 958 2B*. 

BTA Guide to Hotels aSl Reataursnta In BrRaln. 
240 pagea. 199 pages touring notea + 16 parses 
mape. IQs. 
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Channel Tunnel: slower by tube 


The Channel Tunnel is supposed to be 
cutting time taken to get between Britain 
and the continent, but there is no sus¬ 
picion of speed about the way the two 
governments are advancing with the 
project. It i& more than two years since 
financial groups were invited to tender 
for the job of organising the capital 
needed, at that stage reckoned to be 
£200 million, and still there is no sign 
of a decision. Even more extraordinary 
is the delay over starting the new study 
of the tunnel's feasibility. This was 
announced in October, will take i8 
months to two years, and still no one 
has been appointed to carry it out. One 
of the main reasons for having it was 
that the 1966 figures were supposed to 
be out of date, which is almost certainly 
true. One wonders whether the estimate 
in the new study will suffer the same 
drawback before it is completed. 

The idea of a new feasibility study is 
probably not as stupid as it sounds, 
though it is remarkable that no indepen¬ 
dent one has been carried out before. 
Hitherto all costings have been based on 
the Channel Tunnel Study Group’s 
figures, hardly a disinterested source. Even 
the Treasury's cost-benefit study was 
based on its estimates. However, the price 
of delay is considerable, as can be .seen 
by the way the cost of the project has 
been rising. When the plan was first put 
to ministers in i960 it was £130 million ; 
this had risen to £160 million by the 
1963 white paper ; and the next costing 
produced an- estimate of £200 million. 
That suggests the price will have escalated 
to nearer £300 million by 1971, the 
earliest that the first sod is likely to be 
cut. 

All the same there still seems a reason¬ 
able chance of the tunnel being built. 
Officials are apparently havering 
away on this assumption, though the 
evidence is a little hard to discern above 
grouhd, and both President de Gaulle and 
. Mr Ha^d^ Wilson have expressed a lot 
' of persol^l enthusiasm for the plan. One 
of its fitii advantages is that it is sup¬ 
posed to be '^If-financing, all the funds 
coming from private capital without 
burden on the taxpayer. However, in 
prder to attract thesCinvestment funds, 


which would be impossible to get other¬ 
wise with international capital markets in 
their present state, a government 
guarantee has to be provided, and that 
is a difficult thing to arrange on an 
Anglo-French basis. Also, the two govern¬ 
ments must satisfy themselves that they 
are not, in giving their guarantees, divert¬ 
ing funds that could be more usefully 
employed elsewhere in their two 
economies. 

More than three-quarters of the 
financing is likely to consist of fixed 
interest bonds, but there will still be an 
equity cherry, designed to pay for the 
hrst part of construction, till the venture 
has passed the stage where it might have 
to abandoned. Three international 
consortia have been tendering to arrange 
the finance, one associated with the old 
1880 Anglo-French Channel Tunnel com¬ 
panies, one with S. G. Warburg, and one 
with Hill, Samuel. Then there is the 
question of how the tunnel is to be con¬ 
structed, and there are two main methods 
mooted. One is the conventional type of 
tunnel construction, where you have lots 
of chaps boring through the ground. 
The other is more akin to science fiction, 
and is known as the immersed tube. One 
vast walking platform moves across the 
seabed dredging a trench, while another 
follows, lowering vast concrete pipes, 
500 feet long and 50 feet wide, into the 
trench. 

Italy 

Struggles for power 

Italian industrialists must be finding it 
hard to sleep these days. Apart from the 
problem of widespread strikes by their 
workers, there are also struggles for control 
of the commanding heights : young indus- 
trialisfts revolted at the annual assembly 
of the employers' federation, Gonfin- 
dustria, last week aoit tried to elect a 
younger candidate as president; and now 
the fight for control of Italcementi, Italy's 
largest cement producer, is approaching 
its final stages. 

Besides accounting for third of nat¬ 


ional cement production, Italcementi has 
the distinction of being the heart of the 
Pesenti financial empire, and is closely 
associated with Vatican finance. It is 
through Italcementi that Pesenti controls 
Lancia, the automobile manufacturer, and 
Istitute Mobilaire Itaiiano, the largest 
bank in Italy not publicly controlled. 
Systematic buying of Italcementi shares 
started about eight months ago and has 
pushed the price up 50 per cent in a 
period when the general share index has 
remained stagnant. Masterminding the 
operation is Signor Michele Sindona, the 
private banker who has been behind many 
recent takeovers. Last year he acted on 
behalf of an unspecified international con¬ 
sortium said to include de Beers and 
Charles Forte. 

Who Signor Sindona is acting for now 
is a mystery but many signs point to 
the state-controlled IRI group. An attack 
on Italcementi requires a lot of cash, the 
shares being valued at £140 million. An 
IRI bid for Italcementi would make indus¬ 
trial sense, since IRI owns Cementir, the 
second largest cement producer, and Alfa 
Romeo, Lancia's main competitor. Signor 
Sindona and foreign banks might act as 
a screen under which IRI could make a 
new hid to extend its control of Italian 
industry. Buying of Riunione Adriatica di 
Sicurta, the second largest Italian insur¬ 
ance company and part of the Pe.senti- 
Vatican set-up, is also reported, so, after 
what was called die surreptitious nation¬ 
alisation " of Montedison, a new kind of 
“ hidden nationalisation ” may be under 
way. 

Nuclear scientists 

Redundant 

'I’he craze for barricading yourself into an 
outdated institution, almost spread to 
some of Europe’s best paid scientists last 
week : a motion for research staff to shut 
themselves into Euratom's main research 
station, at Ispra, north west of Milan, was 
only narrowly defeated. The men were 
concerned at the imminent rundown of 
Euratom, whose budget has been halved 
this year, but the outstanding fact is that 
they seem to be faced with remarkably few 
redundancies. Out of Euratom’s 2,700 
research staff, all but between 250 and 400 
are exp^ted to be retained after June 
30th. Those who finance the community's 
budget are entitled to ask why $0 few will 
lose their jobs. 

Whether they like it or not, the 
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To find your way around Japan’s business, 
find your way to Mitsui Bank 
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There is no bank more qualified to heli) you 
find your way around Japan’s complicated' 
business than Mitsui Bank. We’re Japan's oldest 
commercial bank, and we’ve been solving cbrh - 
porate problems for a century. As a leading 
commercial bank in Japan, we have connectibnt 
in ev^ key segmoit qf Japanese industry, not 
to mention Japan’s largest ftilly diversified 
industrial' eomplex, Mitsui^group. With its .erofid- 
famous jntmiational facilities, Mitsui Btuik ii- 
uniquely able to help!;i,you yjtb any ^d 'aU 
business problems you m.iy have. 

« HjMd 0Uictt;12 YMrtktt*cbo Chlyod»^0, .T«|iyo 

MITSUI SANK . 

OvifMii JlianeliMv tl«w. York^ LoiNian, Bil^oft <2)4 Slngapora 

jQiimeftk^Ovir 
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Ki^^ntists' are facing a risk which is 
inherent in their profession. Out of ten 
geniuses who embark on ten-year researcii 
programmes, one will end up with a 
Nobel Prize, and the other nine will turn 
out, through no fault of dieir own, to have 
been barking up wrong trees. At Ispra, 
80 per cent of the work was on the organic 
cooled heav>‘ water reactor, in which 
£40 mn has been sunk, and it just turns 
out to have been the wrong kind ; no 
country has shown any interests in it. 
Indeed Britain and the United States had 
decided it was a non-starter at about the 
time Ispra was getting enthusiastic. Even 
if the scientists had been working on a 
successful scheme, like their counterparts 
in Britain, they would still find themselves 
with little work to be done on reactors. 
Harwdl is busily researching on things 
like ceramics, de.salination and tribology. 

A similar programme of non-nuclear 
diversification is being planned for its 
research workers by Euratom, and a com¬ 
mittee called the Marechal group has been 
filtering about fifty proposals for new 
activity. At present it looks as if about 
twenty of them may be starters, mainly in 
data processing, metallurgy, meteorology, 
oceanology, new fonns of tran.sport, air 
and water pollution, and telecommunica¬ 
tions. The community's scientists are 
highly paid, ranging from £2,500 upwards 
for those who have left university faiily 
recently to £7,500 for the director- 
general, and they also get a substantial tax 
concession : instead of income tax, they 
pay a community tax, which is aiound 


Japan overtakes 
Germany 

In the non-Communist world's league 
table of gross national product, Japan 
jumped into second place last year, 
according to preliminary estimates. The 
international comparison below shows 
figures converted into dollars at the 
official exchange rate—which overstates 
the American lead at the head of the 
table. Britain's slump is partly duo to 
the effect of converting at the devalued 
rate: it would have been just about 
abreast of France at the old exchange. 

GNP at current market prices 
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10 per r^nt for most people. Their best 
course is to put all their weight beiiind 
the bosses’ proposals for diversification. 
Euratom will need all the help it can get 
to persuade the governments of its mem¬ 
ber countries that its plans are ju.stified. 


Containers 


Too rigid 


The apparent victory by the North 
Atlantic Westbound Freight Association, 
the cartel or conference on this vital 
trade route, against Container Marine 
Lines, a member which had been figliting 
against the ossification of container rates, 
has slipped by almost unnoticed. CMl.. 
had wanted to quote a through rate 
straight from the warehouse, a logical 
enough pro|X>sition since house to house 
tran.sport is what containers are all about. 
The fact that it is not being allowed 
to do so, except on a paltry scale, is just 
one example of how the advantages of 
contarinerisation are being whittled down. 

The fact that containers are involvetl 
provides all the more reason for flexibility 
and experimentation. In the short time 
that CML quoted a through tariff in 
Britain, it encountered a significant 
demand, at least enough for it to want to 
continue the service. A through rate has 
two advantages claimed for it: it cuts 
jiaper work ; and it reduces the number 
of calculations the shipper has to make. 
.\nd if such a simplifietl system is attrac¬ 
tive to shippers, it ought to increase the 
amount of trade to be shared between 
shipping lines. 

Some of the lines on the North Atlantic 
route are not properly containerised, and 
they would stand to lose from any move 
to make containers more efficient. Besides, 
there would appear to be an element of 
price-cutting (dreaded evil) about the 
rate that CML has !3een quoting, at 
least so far as some shippers were con¬ 
cerned. Conference supporters argue that 
if anyone thinks he can offer a better 
service by leaving the conference he can 
to be so. The conference can bar skippers 
contracted to it from trying out the erring 
innovator. 


Euro-dollars 

A threat rumbles 


For the first time it was revealed last 
weekend that Washington has given some 
thought to curbing the Euro-dollai 
borrowings of American banks by 
imposing reserve requirements on them, as 
is done for domestic loans. Mr Andrew 
Brimiher, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, told an audience of 
economists in New York that in liis view 
the strong bidding for Buro-dollars by 
the dozen or so big American banks with 
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Ivondon branclie.s complicate.s cifficial anti- 
inflationary monetary management in the 
United States to .suci) a degiee that the 
availability of Euio-dolJars to tiieiii .should 
be lessened. (.Mtogetlier thcje wa.s a net 
inflow of $2.8 )>illion in Euro-dollurs in 
January and February.) He pointed t)ut 
that the board already has the legal powci 
to impose .such reseive requireiiients 
which, if set at the maximum (i per cent 
applied to time deposits, would inciease 
the cost of Euro-dollars from (he was 
quoting a recent figure) 8.75 per tent to 
8.94 per cent. 

.As long ago as last jul\, Mr Tied 
Klopstock wrote in the New Voik I'edeial 
Re.seive Bank's Monthly Review tiuit n(>v\ 
that the major .American cornu ici rial 
banks were looking beyond the rountiy's 
lK)rders for funds with which to adjust 
their credit potential, “ a new and signifi¬ 
cant dimension has been added to central 
hanking in the United Statc.s.” At the 
.same time he jirai.sed the initiative and 
imagination of the hig A»ne/lcan hanks iii 
making successful use of a market in 
which central hanks are now .ictive. And 
the New York Fed, when pressing it^ 
fanatical conviction that the existing 
arrangements of inteinationa! riedit .sw'aj) 
lines are sufficient, or cap.d>le of heiug 
made sulficienl, to deal with future threats 
to the .system, is inclined to instance the 
evolution of the Kuio-dollai market as a 
good example of how money mechanism'^ 
do adapt themselves to (hanging (iicum- 
stances. 

More(»ver, Euro-dollars have hi'en a 
major source of strength to the Aiiieriran 
halance of payments : to the extent that 
foreign-owned dollar balances an* j)laced 
with American banks instead of being 
u.sed in foreign de*posit and loan markets, 
there is a plus in official reseive trans¬ 
actions. On the other side of the coin, 
criticism is now being heard in both 
(Jermany and Italy tiiat the Lhiite*d States 
is denuding Europe of dollars, although 
it is not so long ago that the chaige was 
that the United Stales w'as flooding the 
continent with dollars. 

Mr Brimmer has stated his own p.irticu- 
lar view ; but the Fed dt^cs not speak with 
one voice. We wrmld guess that the image 
of tlic Euio-dollar market as a safetv 
valve will remain and tliat the re.seive 
requirements will not he made * but if 
we are wrong, it won't he the end of the 
market hy any means. 

Portugal 

Less stuffy 


Under its new prime minister, Dr 
Marrelo Gaetano, Portugal ha.s a more 
liberal and progressive outlook, which is 
a welcome change from the stuffy atmos¬ 
phere of the Salazar regime. But certain 
inherent attitudes ha.sed in the tradi¬ 
tions of die past are not conducive to the 
healthy investment climate Portugal needs. 

Some of the more objectionable political 
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aspects of the old regime have been radic¬ 
ally modified, such as the dismissal of 
some 9,000 part-time police agents paid 
£6 a month plus £6 a denunciation. 

But the economic policy is almost 
exactly the same as that initiated by Dr 
Salazar, and the major problem is the lack 
of money to help along the urgently 
required socio-economic reforms. Around 
40 per cent of the budget is taken up 
by defence. 

The troops protect, in classic colonialist 
tradition, Portugars income from develop¬ 
ments in Africa, which will in future years 
give it the means to carry the internal 
reforms necessary to strengthen the indus¬ 
trialisation programme. The major pro¬ 
jects in question are : the Calx>ra Bassa 
hydro-electric scheme, financed almost 
entirely from outside sources (the revenue 
from sales to South Africa alone will 
pay for it in ten years) ; the Japanese iron 
mining project in the noi^h of Mozam¬ 
bique, which will entail the construction 
of a railway and a port to cater for giant 
ships (to be financ^ by the Japanese) ; 
and the development of important oil dis¬ 
coveries in Angola, which will turn Portu¬ 
gal from a net importer into a net exporter 
of oil. 

VW-NSU _ 

Strategic deal 

Small producers are for the present the 
grapes to reach for in the power struggle 
in the European car market, which is now 
carved up between seven producers (in 
order of market share, Fiat, Ford, General 
Motors, Volkswagen, British Leyland, 
Renault and Chrysler), accounting for 
more than three-quarters of total car 
sales. Europe’s large firms have switched 
to defensive tactics, trying at least to 
prevent their competitors from lapping up 
whatever is left. Citroen has just bought 
Maserati, and Volkswagen (VW), 
Europe's largest car producer, is taking 
over the German NSU company. VW 
will buy NSU at a price it did not seem 
prepared to pay some time ago. 


Shares in sales of passenger cars 
in Germany in 1968 

% 

Volkswagen (inc. Auto Union and NSU) 33.1 


Opel 19.1 

Ford 13.4 

Daimler Benz 7.9 

Fiet 7.7 


On the bourse it is rumoured that the 
mystery buyer of NSU shares over the 
last couple of months could be Fiat, want¬ 
ing to increase the 10 per cent stake in 
NSU it is supposed to have lx)ught from 
Citroen last year, ptxssibly to 25 per cent, 
which is enough under Carman company 
law to block the deal. But the showdown 
between Signor Agnelli and Dr Lotz of 
V’W seems highly unlikely. Both com¬ 
panies may need each other in the long 
run, to keep in the race with American 
and Japanese car producers. 

NSU adds little to VW’s market share : 
it has an annual output of 12b,000 cars and 
a 3 per cent share of the German market. 
Also, the celeibrated Wankel rotary engine, 
the revolutionary idea developed by NSU, 
does not seem to have play^ much part 
in VW’s .strategy. Although it has great 
advantages, i)eing smaller and more silent 
than traditional engines, any mechanical 
teething problems have still to be 
lived through. ( 7 n the other hand, 
NSU may well help VW’s technical and 
styling image, battered quite a bit over the 
last few years by too many attempts at 
finding “ hit ” alternatives to the ever¬ 
lasting beetle. NSU has tremendous tech¬ 
nical skills without the financial resources 
to utilise them fully. 

South African cars 

Britain's falling 
share 

Johannesburg 

For the fourth successive year, Britain’s 
share in the South African motor vehicle 
market has fallen. In terms of actual 
sales, the fall between 1964 and 1968 was 
from . 84,000 to 62,000, equivalent to a 


drop of from 43 to 29 per cent of this 
growing maifce^, quite a smack in the face. 
Now Britain is only marginally in front 
of Germany, and for cars and commercials 
separately bias already been taken over by 
Germany and Japan respectively. 

This poor performance comes at a 
time significant in the development of 
the South African motor industry, the 
start of phase 3 of the local manufacturing 
programme which aims to raise net local 
content of cars to 65 per cent by the end 
of 1976. Of ten British locally 
** manufactured models under phase 2 
(up to 55 per cent gross local content), 
eight lost sales in 1968. And what is 
especially distui^bing is that British plants 
are sited wrongly for local manufacture. 
Mo6t local materials come from the 
Southern Transvaal which is the growing ^ 
centre of the vehicle market. Of British 
firms only Rootes is in the Southern Trans¬ 
vaal, while Ford and Vauxball are 
at Port Elizabeth, and British Ley- 
land is currently concentrating, in a 
post-merger rationalisation, on the fonner 
BMC plant outside Cape Town. The 
concentration of the industry at Port 
Elizabeth is large enough to offset some 
locational disadvantages, but to be at 
Cape Town is to be right out on a limb. 
This is a country where distances are 
great enough to matter (Cape Town to 
Johannesburg is 1,000 miles), and several 
competitors, including Datsun, Daihatsu, 
Fiat and Chrysler, have recently moved 
to the Southern Transvaal, Chrysler 
actually from Cape Town. 

British Leyland says it might move to 
the Southern Transvaal in a few years. If 
it does, it will be the culmination of a 
series of piecemeal moves, some forced by 
home mergers, which suggests the absence 
of a long-term investment/location 
strategy. TTie outcome could well be 
another missed opportunity and even 
worse results for Britain in a potentially 
lucrative market. 

Unle.ss the British industry can capture 
some of the timeless appeal of the Volks¬ 
wagen or pull some new winners out of 
the hat the drop-outs in South Africa 
will be high. 


SALES OF CARS & CV S 

(by country of origin) 


-|46 

%of SA.mwket 
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Investment 


A time to buy 


I'hc old adage “ never sell on a strike ” 
has saved many an investor from an un¬ 
timely disposal. Hut in the past week the 
saving seems to have taken on a new 
meaning. With car men out in Britain and 
the lot out for a day anyway in France 
(and fears at one time that last year’s rk)ls 
might he repeated and that devaluation 
was inevitalile) the Frencli stock market 
boomed and the British market held its 
ground. 

In l-'rancc it was a change for the 
equity market to get the benefit of funk 
money, which has normally gone into 
gold, (iold was still getting a good share 
in the anticipation stage, and hit a new 
record in Paris on Monday. 'Fhe .stock 
market at that time was unsuie which 
w'ay it ought to be reacting. But on 'Fucs- 
day, the day of the strike, gold fell awav 
as central bankers bravely expre.vsed con¬ 
fidence in the franc, and the stock market, 
rejoicing to see itself operating, roared 
ahead. 

Such an eager response to the confident 
spee< hes of President de (iaulle and the 
bankers—and w'hat el.se could be expected 
of them—indicates a greater basic interest 
in .share markets than the French have 
shown for .some years, and not just on 
currency fears. In fact it looks as if the 
French bourse may be at alK)ut the phase 
London went through about a year ago, 
when good and bad news alike brought 


in buyers, though for opposite reasons. 
The market index is tiow 30% above the 
low |K)int of last November, and there is 
even less obvious cause for optimism than 
there was in Britain. But the .situation is 
not quite the same, for the French market 
was starting from a deeply depressed level. 
As far as can he judged from the old and 
new indice.s, it looks as if shares on average 
are still only alxiut two-thirds of their all- 
time peak. I’he new local interest may 
pu.sh them higher, in spite of the doubtful 
economic outkwik. 

In London, the equity market fell 
nu>derately on the February trade figures, 
taking the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index down to 473.3 in the after¬ 
noon, again.st 475.8 at the close a week 
earliei. Ciovernment .securilie.s, having 
fallen on fears lor the franc and risen as 
they were partially dispelled, took the 
brunt of the bail trade news, while gold 
mines, on the other side i»f the sec-.saw 
throughout, picked up. 

What to do now ? T he present level 
of Bank rate is unlikely to leave us, at 
least in favour of a lower rate, for some 
months, and the banks are* likely to be 
forced into putting stock on to the gilt- 
edged market. Yet with 8]Vi> yields 
around, there must be attractions for 
income-.seekcr.s, particularly non-residents 
of (.Treat Britain, who can on application 
.secure freedom from British income tax. 


and death duties if they are not domiciled 
in Britain, on a wide range of stocks. 
Treasury 6J% is yielding 8J%, up to 
1998. A non-resident investor could set 
a.side 4% to offset inflation and still have 
a useful 4}% to live on. How many 
could cash in their pension.s now and 
escape to the sun ? 

Gold mines will no doubt continue to 
get their share of limelight from time to 
time as the inevitable currency crises arise. 
But they are only just past tfie peak of a 
wave at the moment. Speculators should 
have a better opportunity in some trough 
in the corning months. Serious investors 
will be mainly interested in industrial 
equities, and they too may* get better 
opportunities in the weeks before the 
budget. But the hesitant could be taken 
unaware.s at any time by a sudden burst 
rrf confidence. It is as well to get some 
money into the market at this level. 

Wall Street 

Whose memory is 
stronger ? 


At conferences in Geneva and London, 
analysts from the Wall Street investment 
firm, Burnham and Company, have been 
trying to put across the message of 
changed styles of investment in America. 
The sustained market boom there since 
1962 has bred a generation of young, 
arrogant gunslingers who have never seen 
a really wicked down market, and who 
do not even appear to l^elieve that such 
a thing is possible. And particularly now, 
when the inflow of funds from Europe 
into New York has grown from $700 mn 
to around $i bn a year, the mood of 
European investors in America is some¬ 
thing that the analysts are becoming more 
concerned about. 

Another big, and local, influence in 
the New York market has been the rapid 
growth of hedge fund operations. Esti¬ 
mates of money so managed range from 
$500 mn to $i bn. The more speculative 
American exchange reflects this activity 
in its high median p/e of 25 and mean 
p/e of 40. The investment scene now 
is divided between the older, over-40 
managers, who control funds larger than 
$501) inn (who concentrate on the 
economically .sound stocks of proven 
quality) and the post-1962 entrants to 
the market (who are not scared of high 
p/e’s, operate very quickly, and above all 
do not like to hold cash). 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Disappointing trade 
figures capped an un¬ 
exciting week for 
equities, while golds 
and gilts see-sawed. 

NEW YORK 

A short technical rally, 
but international worries 
reasserted themselves. 

FRANCE 

Brave words gave the 
market heart. 


Indicait * 


1968-6S 


Porcentioa change from : 



Mar 

12 

High 

Low 

A 

wook 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

yaar 

ago 

All- 

timo 

high 

London 

642.3 

696.1 

486.4 


_ 

- 3.1 

+26.8 

~ 7.9 

New York 817.6 

986.2 

826.1 

— 

0.6 

- 3.3 

+ 8.9 

- 7.8 

France 

74.6 

74.6 

67.1 

+ 

3.6 

+ 2.9 

t 

— 

Germany 

11S.S 

123.8 

106.6 

— 

2.1 

- 1.9 

+10.3 

-14.6 

Hollands 

123.3 

128.6 

100.1 

+ 

0.2 

- 3.1 

+21.2 

- 4.1 

Italy 

61.6 

63.6 

66.6 


— 

+ 1.6 

- 0.2 

-47.2 

Canada 

188.8 

199.1 

148.7 

— 

0.1 

- 3.6 

+22.2 

- 6.2 

Belgium 

96.3 

96.3 

84.3 

+ 

1.6 

+ 0.1 

+ 14.6 

-10.3 

Auatraiia 

607.7 

636.2 

444.3 

+ 

0.0 

- 4.0 

+ 32.2 

- 4.6 

Sweden 

347.0 

361.2 

210.7 

— 

0.2 

+ 2.4 

+47e 

- 1.2 


Japan I.TSSJ 1.862.4 1.266.3 


§ Adjuatad. baaa 1863-100.0 

•Stock prices end yields on peges 101 end 102 
The Economist unit trust indicator Maifch 11.1M.57 (March 4.178.56) 


+ 1.2 - 3.6 +33.7 - 3.6 
t Newr index, figure not avail- 
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Iliis WE6l('s GDiBpanies 


Percontage -lOsndunder -lOtoO Oto+IO 4lOto-«-25 -t'25andover 

change 


Sales 

Pre-tax 

profits 

Earnings 
per share 

Price 

Change 
on week 

CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE 

0 

0 


16/4^ 

N/C 

JOHN CROSSLEY- 
CARPET TRADES 

n/a 



23/lb 


GENERAL 

REFRACTORIES 




37/3 

♦6/9 

HUDSON'S BAY 

COMPANY 

0 

0 


192/6 

+ 2/6 

INVERESK PAPER 

0* 



7/- 

-9d 

TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT GROUP 

N/A 


0 

12 / 9^4 

+3^d 


For this second group, the memory of 
March 31, 1968, when the market 

rocketed upwards at a time when many 
of them were very liquid, is probably 
as traumatic as the memories of the 1962 
market break for the old-timers. The 
gunslingers then will go into safe defen¬ 
sive stocks as a substitute for holding cash. 
Between the two extremes, the moderates 
make their moderate gains and losses. 
But it is this general l)ody which may 
now be more and more conclusive in 
setting a bearish mood. 

Most institutions now are, according 
to Mr Walter P. Stern, research director 
of Burnham, looking for stocks to buy. 
They may have cash reserves, but are not, 
in general, thinking of liquidating. This 
could, of course, change if the market 
were to slide. Banks, utilities, oils, insur¬ 
ance and tobaccos have become accept¬ 
able cash and bond substitutes. Blue chips 
are bullish or unpopular, depending on 
which school one follows. But the 
smaller, narrower based companies are 
still attracting buyers—stocks like Lub- 
rizol, Crown Cork and Seal, Stanley 
Works and Alloys Unlimited. More names 
from Mr Stern include the big fish in 
small pond companies like American 
Express, Chris Craft, International 
Flavours and Tampax. 

Unit trusts 

Jet setters 


Save and Prosper, Britain's largest unit 
trust group, announced on Wednesday 
the first of its plans for becoming an 
international mutual fund group. Its 
Sterling Fund, incorporated in Bermuda, 
is aimed at an international market, and 
the initial offer is of 2 mn shares at £5 
each. The minimum initial investment, 
which will not be liable to British capital 
gains tax on switching, and which will 
be available to British residents, will be 
£1,000. The company emphasises that the 
£10 mn being sought is not so much a 
marketing target as a level which it would 
find reasonable for fairly immediate 
investment. 

The objective of the fund is entirely 
to provide capital growth, so no dividends 
will be paid.. The fund’s advisers. Ivory 
and Sime, claim that fast growtfi can 
be achieved despite the intention to run 
the fund as a really large one, rather 
than by adopting the American practice 
of splitting it up into smaller competitive 
funds. The ultimate target of £100 mn, 
it says, is well within the experience of 
investment trust management. The prob¬ 
lem, however, may well lie in dealing 
in large amounts in the restricted stock 
exchanges of Australia and South Africa. 
London is not just the only exchange 
within the sterling area where a real 
market does exist, but most sterling area 
stocks are advantageously quoted in it 
as well. The sterling fund could con¬ 
ceivably become yet another fund invested 


Adjusted 


in London. On the other hand, with 
markets abroad as restricted as they are, 
even the £10 mn could in a way begin 
to make its own success. Save and 
Prosper, which i.s now the i8th or 19th 
largest company in the global mutual 
fund industry, expects soon to be able to 
bring out a dollar fund. 

The problems of promotion of 
unauthorised funds can be got around by 
ingenious publicity. Save and Prosp>er, 
for example, has filed a formal prospectus 
with the registrar of companies, and could 
adverti.se this prospectus if it chose. 
Management International, whose 
Bermuda-based Anchor funds have just 
been linked with a life assurance plan, 
has written to all the 11,000 bank 
branches in the country, as well as to 
brokers and other licensed dealers, inform¬ 
ing them of its equity-linked assurance 
plan. And the 6% commission helps. 

The scheme, linking the taxation advan¬ 
tages and absence of voluntary restraint 
of an offshore fund with an assurance 
policy, underwritten by Argus Insurance 
of Bermuda, should appeal to British 
residents wanting to participate in the 
American market. Sterling premiums, 
which qualify for tax relief, are invested 
in one of the two sterling funds. Anchor 
or Anchor B. For holders of convertible 
currencies, the plan can be written in 
dollars linked with the Anchor Wall 
Street fund. The major advantage of 
these offshore linked policies is that under 
present legislation, British residents can 
receive policy proceeds entirely free of 
capital gains tax as well as surtax. 

Dufay Bitumastic 

Blackwashed 


Former shareholders in International 
Paints (Holdings) may thank their stars, or 
rather their board, for having rejected 
the bid for the company by Dufay 


Bitumastic last year. In the end Courtaulds 
took over International, paying in shares 
and loan stock the equivalent of about 28s 
for each International share. The Dufay 
offer, had it been accepted, could scarcely 
have been worth more than 20s now. 

Dufay’s fall from grace stems from the 
old story of a busted forecast. At the tijne 
of the bid, last May, the directors 
expected, barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, to report profits before tax of the 
order of £300,000 for the year to Septem¬ 
ber iq68, and £800,000 for the pre.senl 
year. Unforeseen circumstance.s have 
arisen in plenty, and the out-turn for last 
year is £206,000, not only well below 
lialf the forecast figure, but more than a 
quarter lc.ss than the previous year’s profit. 
Nor does £300,000 seem to be assured 
even for this year. 

Three things .spoiled the group’s per¬ 
formance. The automated handling system 
which was the basis of efficient operation 
of the new paint factory at Shildon, in 
County Durham, broke down ; the linings 
of brand new lK>ilers, forming part of a 
modernisation of the Wailes Dove 
bituminous products factory at Hebburn, 
disintegrated ; and the wet weather in the 
late summer of 1968 held up pipelaying 
in East Anglia, with serious effects on the 
pipe-coating division. 
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Anywhere in the U.SA. 


Stopover 


A 

Stopover^ 


Gateway City 



Stopover 


Good news. We’re continuing the Discount 50 
—Air Travel U.S.A. Fare *' until December 1969. 

So all Europeans flying within the U.S. need only pay 
half-price. Conditions as before ($79 minimum, a 
stay of 13-45 days, and a visit to at least three cities 
other than starting point and destination). 

We’re also continuing our "Visit the U.S.A. Fare" 

So people living 100 miles or more beyond the U S. 
border get a 25% discount on all domestic flights. 

Ask your travel agent about Eastern’s connections 
with U.S. business cities and pleasure centres. You’ll 
find we fly to all the places you’re likely to go to. 

With the famous Eastern service all the way. 




make it easier to fly. 

LONDON-80 Haymorkei, S.W 1 Tel 01-930 5351/2 Telex 262917 

PARIS- Avenue George V, 55 Tel 256 0299 

FRANKFURT Wfesenhuirensfrosse 18 Tel. 235854-55.Telex- 413979 



8o 

Was the board unduly optimistic? To 
be caught unawares by the British 
weather does not create a good impression, 
and the board of a manufacturing com¬ 
pany might be expected to.have an idea 
of the problems that arise with new plant. 
But Dufay docs seem to have been par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate. The assumptions 
made in preparing the forecast may have 
been reasonable, based on average con¬ 
ditions, which means making at least some 
allowance for things to go wrong. But 
being wise after the event, the allowance 
turns out to have been inadequate, when 
so many misfortunes got between the 
company and the expected profits. 

Also this statement is the first that 
shareholders have heard from the com¬ 
pany about the trend of profits since the 
June interim statement, which reasserted 
the board’s conviction that the forecast 
would be met. The firm was anxious not 
to let its rivals realise its plight before 
the troubles were righted. But as customers 
have been kept waiting, the position must 
have been guessed at in the trade. And 
this is cold comfort for shareholders who 
have been sticking it out, happily await¬ 
ing vindication in the year’s profit figures, 
while sellers, presumably in the trade 
themselves, halved the price, 

The paint plant was finally completed 
in January this year and the other 
divisions are apparently sailing in 
smoother waters now. Supposing the 
profits of £500,000 are forthcoming either 
this year or next, the shares arc trading for 
about 15 times prospective earnings at 
I os. But this is by no means cheap until 
Dufay shows that it is not permanently 
accident prone. 

F. W. Woolwork 

Voices in the ranks 

Investors have been mighty pleased with 
the news that a ginger group of share¬ 
holders intends to shake up F. W. Wool- 
worth. The shares have risen by is 3d to 
20s since the fur flew at the annual 
general meeting last Friday. Tlie share¬ 
holders’ revolt was led by Mr Walter 
Shaw, who accused the board of not tak¬ 
ing advantage of the company’s growth 
prospects and put the cat among the 
pigeons when he alleged that he had 
personal knowledge of the ** disgraceful 
behaviour of certain buyers in our com¬ 
pany.” The rebel shareholders have now 
retired to Cavendish House, Chester, to 
prepare their recommendations. 

What the ginger group is really gunning 
for is the management oiganisation in 
Wool worth. The directors may be proud 
of the fact, that they have worked their 
way up from the bottom—the new diair- 
man, Mr E. L. G. Medcalf started by 
sweeping floors—^but have they not heard 
of new blood ? And their indifferent atti¬ 
tude to the protesting shareholders is not 
a good sign. Woolworth is unruffled by the 
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row. As the retiring chairman, Mr F. L. 
Chaplin, and Mr Medcalf are both away, 
the organisation is lying low, but it is pre¬ 
pared to say that “ some of the state¬ 
ments” made on Friday are fictitious. 

Mr Shaw and his allies will have a 
hard fight to put the skids under the 
directors. But it is not surprising they are 
disappointed at Wool worth’s recent per¬ 
formance. Despite the face that it has 
some excellent sites and is faced with 
little direct competition (although Tesco 
and .some of the other supermarkets are 
a growing threat), it’s growth has lagged 
miles behind that of other retail chains, 
as the profits chart shows. The dividend, 
unchanged for four years, has hardly been 
exciting. But Mr Shaw calculates that 
Woolworth’s 1,120 stores could yield an 
average profit of £1,000 a week without 
much difficulty, which would give an 
annual profit of £66 mn—against the 
company’s 1968 figure of £39 mn. And 
£2,000 a store per week should not be 
beyond the realms of possibility—^^Marks 
and Spencer made £3,400 per store per 
week last year. 

Constellation Investments 

Astrology 

The ballyhoo that surrounds the entry 
of each new artist into Constellation 
Investments's orbit should not be trans¬ 
lated into blind enthusiasm for its shares. 
The “ A ” shares, which are the only ones 
freely available on the market (a fifth of 
the ordinary are in the hands of Jessel 
Securities and the rest are fairly tightly 
held, too) are now creeping up to 19s from 
a low of 5s 4d in 1968. This is nearly 
three times the net as.set value, although 
inve.stment trusts usually sell at a discount 
on assets. Thus fuHfre earnings of the 
artists are l)eing highly discounted. 

The company buys artists’ own com¬ 
panies, valuing the anticipated profits after 
tax and after artists’ salaries over some 
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reasonable time—say ten years. As pur¬ 
chase price, 9 Constellation issues con¬ 
vertible loan stock at par to the value of 
between 50% and 60% of the anticipated 
profits. The proportion, or ratio as it is 
called, that goes to the artist is negotiated 
between Constellation and each artist’s 
accountant. Miss Diana Rigg got 50% of 
her anticipated profits, but Mr Miciiael 
Codron got 54% on the grounds that, as 
an impresario owning certain properties 
and rights, he had more asset backing. As 
Constellation gets older and wiser, the 
new contracts are tougher on the artists. 
Once the loan .stock is issued, it is 
deposited with Constellation as security for 
the anticipated profits being realised. 

At the end of each year the artist’s 
company submits acrx>unts to the parent 
company, pays over its taxed profit, which 
is invested, and the artist gets the ratio 
of the profits in loan stock. These arc 
usually converted straight into “ A ” 
shares. The conversion rate, on a sliding 
scale to encourage early conversion, is 
predetermined by negotiation at the begin¬ 
ning of the contract, and lasts until the 
end of the period or until the arti.st’s 
loan stoc'k is exhausted, when a new cem- 
tract may he agreed. The rate is therefore 
not linked to the market value of the 
shares, and Miss Diana Rigg can be 
converting at 6s 8d until 1979. 

Thus the company is investing the 
artists’ cash flow and in return giving 
them around half the value of that cash 
flow in shares at about a third of tlieir 
current market price. This is the key : 
the relationshi]) between the artists’ earn¬ 
ings and the shares sold to acquire them. 
If the flow of earnings ceased to grow, the 
.shares might plummet to normal invest¬ 
ment trust levels, which, at a 10% discount 
on asset value, would be around 6s 6d. 

'Fhe company’s own projections, made 
at the time of the reorganisation in late 
1966, show it growing at a high but 
decreasing rate : 59% in the three years 
to 1969 and 29% from 1978 to 1981. The 
company has so far done better than 
projected—its net as.set value is at the 
level projected for 1971—but this could 
mean that it has simply been quick at 
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breaking into a limited market rather 
than that the market is growing fast. And 
the reaDy big earners like Tom Jones 
and En^lbert Humperdinck will often 
find it more advantageous to form their 
own public companies, like Management 
Agen^ and Music, whose success in the 
new issue market has nibbed off on 
Constdlation shares. 

The alternative source of growth is to 
become more go-go on the investment side 
(which the dealing profit up to £12,000 
from nothing suggests has been happening) 
and to diversify (which explains Constella¬ 
tion’s move into the insurance business). 
But in these fields the management has to 
prove itself, and it has to prove to its 
stars that a move away from blue chips 
will not herald a return to the 1 966 
debacle, when profit forecasts came 
unstuck and the shares tumliled. At this 
price, it is a share for a non-participating 
audience. 


Resorts International 

Earthbound 

New York 

Resorts International’s plan to acquire 
nearly a 10% stock interest in Pan 
American World Airways has lately been 
finding the going anything but smooth. 
Resorts, the operator of a posh hotel and 
gambling casino in the Bahamas, was all 
.set on Tuesday to hold a .special stock¬ 
holders’ meeting in Miami to approve its 
planned acquisition of 3.3 mn Pan Am 
shares. But the meeting was put off after 
the American stock exchange, which lists 
its shares, asked the company—until quite 
recently Mary Carter Paint—to clarify 
its intentions in buying the Pan Am stock. 

Owning the stock would make the 
resort (U)mpany the largest single stock¬ 
holder in the world’s largest international 
airline. It might seem a good enough 
justification to say that Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, where Resorts operates the 
Paradise Island Hotel and Paradi.se 
Casino, is also a Pan Am port of call. 
Actually, the American exchange may 
have suspected that Resorts International 
wasn't exactly guilty of showing all its 
cards. 

For one thing, the exchange wants the 
company to shed light on widespread 
speculation that it ultimately aims to take 
over Pan Am. The American exchange 
hence acted early last week to suspend 
trading in its stock pending a formal 
dedaration of intent by the company. 
Resorts’ position, meantime, has been that 
its only attraction to the Pan Am stock 
was to acquire a “ meaningful interest in 
a major company whose activities include 
resort, hotel and other tourist operations 
in many parts of the world ” (Pan Am, 
among other things, owns the Inter¬ 
continental Hotel Corporation) and 
it is not bent on takeover. Resorts Inter¬ 
national apparently will now have to say 
so in a manner that conforms to the 


American exchange’s public disclosure 
requirements. 

Resorts International has agreements to 
buy 900,000 shares of Pan Am for $16 inn 
in cash from Gulf and Western Industries 
(with options for 900,000 more, shares) 
and another 1.5 mn shares from various 
pension funds managed bv Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank, New York : for the shares 
at the bank, Resorts would pay $i «) mn 
in its notes and warrants. But while 
Resorts has been insisting that all it wants 
is an investment in Pan Am, demands 
have been mounting in Congress for 
legislation, partly as a result of its plan.s 
to acquire the Pan Am stock, aimed at 
preventing non-carriers from gaining con¬ 
trol of an air carrier. 1 he White House 
is said to be particularly concerned about 
airline takeovers. Congressional a>ncerii in 
the subject extends more broadly to 
threaten^ takeovers, in addition, of rail, 
motor, water and pipeline companies, all 
of which are subject to Federal regu¬ 
lation. The Hou.se Commerce Committee 
has scheduled hearings in the general 
area which are now expected to begin 
alK>ut mid-April. 

Adding to Resorts’ woe.s last week, its 
proposed Pan Am .stock purchases were 
challenged in a stockholding suit in New 
York Federal District Court. T he suit 
contends that the acquisition of so large a 
position would, in effect, tran.sform Re.sorts 
from a general bu.sine.s.s a^ncern into an 
“ investment company ” subject to st<;ck- 
ownership restrictions, I'he company .says 
it does not want to get into any other 
business than the one it is now in. It 
begins to look as if that is just as well. 

New issues 

Bricks, tools and 
boots 

Because there had been expectations that 
the Bardolin secondary offering would be 
heavily oversubscribed, it was a great dis¬ 
appointment that 67% of the stock was 
left with underwriters on Thursday. With 
the acquisition of E. Fletcher Builders, 
Bardolin changed from being a third 
medium for backing Mr John Mackenzie 
of London & Northern and Transport 
and Chemical Engineering to being a 
nationally based house-builder, and one 
that now takes in one of the b^t builders 
in the cauntr>\ 

Going national is laither more important 
in building than is generally realised ; 
the industry is notoriously prone to set¬ 
backs and has an invidious record of 
bankruptcies but the large nationally 
based housebuilders have generally 
escaped the worst effects. Becoming big 
almost overnight has had another reper¬ 
cussion for Bardolin. Its plan to pursue 
an active programme of acquisition has 
been simplified because theit has been, 
since the Fletcher acquisition, a steady 
stream of smaller housebuilders all want¬ 


ing to join the camp. So one may expect 
a fairly rapid rate of acquisition once 
the present disappointing issue is out of 
the way. 

The market price of the existing equity 
has gone down to 9s fid. The recent issue 
by Crouch Group might have been taken 
as a sign of what would happen to 
Bardolin, although Crouch is not nation¬ 
ally based and the market is char>' of 
local builders. 

Mr Mackenzie's good standing in the 
market should help to maintain the 
differential between Bardolin and local 
builders. And it will probably widen as 
the first few acquisitions make it plain 
that the strength of the new group is 
enabling it to brfpg in new members 
without paying through the nose. But 
Mr Mackenzie now has a bit of a job 
on his hands in the immediate future. 

The fourth sterling-dollar convertible 
issue could well have suffered from the 
fact that the company is less well known 
than Che first three—Burroughs, National 
Cash and Cummins—but J. Henry 
Schroder Wagg set the coupon high 
enough to take care of this, and the 
issue was small. It is £2 mn of 4}% con¬ 
vertible loan stock 1978-89 in Giddings 
and Lewis-Frascr and conversion, from 
*973> is into the common stock of the 
American parent company, Giddings 
and Lewis, at the equivalent of $29 a 
share. Virtually unknown in the City, 
Giddings and Lewis-Frascr is however a 
name of high standing in industry. 
Though small (sales £3^ mn, but rising 
steadily) the company has l^enefited 
greatly from its American parentage and 
the Arbroath, Scotland, business is 
strongly entrenched in the production of 
numerically controlled machine tools. The 
rating of the parent company is the key 
factor in assessing how the issue will 
go and though Giddings and Lewis has 
a pedestrian record compared with the 
other three companies who have used 
this method of financing their overseas 
subsidiaries, the conversion premium of 
16% is suitably tailored to the more 
modest growth associated with machine 
tool groups. 

Aston Villa Football Club must have 
gazed with envy at the ma.ss of financial 
projections produced by others seeking 
new money. They can offer no prospect 
of a dividend this year or even say 
whether the club will make a profit or a 
loss in support of their offer for sale of 
at least 20,000 ordinary shares at par 
(£5). But things are getting better and 
they have made a frankly emotional 
appeal to the faithful. The prospectus 
sets a record. Printed in claret on blue 
(the club’s colours), it puts the object of 
subscribing as helping the club “ regain 
its former glory,” and brightens the effect 
with a cartoon. Predictably the issue is 
through Mr Pat Mathews’ Birmingham 
Industrial Trust, but the pciint the 
London issuing houses should take note 
of is that BIT means to carry the concept 
of enlivened prospectuses into more 
prosaic fields. 
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Latin America maybe 
the envy of Europe’ 


SirGeoiiieBdton,ChainnangftheBankjfL(xidon^SouthAmencaLimitBd 


A year oro I expressed some anxiety 
over the course of events in the foreif^n 
exchange markets of the world, and 
over the blow dealt by the devaluation 
of sterling to the stability of world 
currencies and also to belief in the 
capaclty^ of the United Kingdom to 
manage its affairs. Now. twelve months 
and several crises later, the situation 
appears to be showing few signs of 
improveiilent. and the U.S.A. seems to 
be in danger of Joining Britain in a 
policy of financial isolation. Interest 
rates have continued to climb on both 
Bides of the Atlantic; inflation has 
become endemic in countries that up 
to now have been regarded as the 
bastions of economic stability; and 
the lack of Interest shown by investors 
in the U.S. and U.K. government debt 
is evidence that the public has yet to 
regain confidence in these countries’ 
administrations and consequently in 
their currencies. 

The most noticeable feature of 
what, up to now. has been known as 
the Development Decade, has been its 
apparent deterioration into a period 
of political, monetary and economic 
instability accompanied by febrile 
speculation and an almost universal 
lack of confidence in governments and 
in their measures to restore lost 
credibility. In former times political 
and economic instability were thought 
to be features peculiar to Latin 
America; but events in the past twelve 
months almost suggest that the 
characteristics traditionally attri¬ 
buted to the countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere and to Latin America are 
being reversed. 

Latin America must be included in 
any international economic and 
political survey made today; it is 
foreseeable that by the end of the 
century this comparatively unknown 
and neglected group of countries will 
have acquired a political weight and 
economic strength thatEurope. 
apparently condemned to continuing 
fragmentation along ethnic lines, will 
come to envy. It is pertinent in this 
connexion that Latin America is the 
QiUy region in the world inhabited by 
XMople of varied ethnic origins that is 
not significantly affected by racial 
disharmony; the value of this asset 
will be truly appreciated only in the 
coming decades when multiple tra¬ 


gedies may afflict other continents. 
The future of Latin America must 
inevitably appear very much more 
assured than that of Africa which now 
seems doomed to be riven into ever 
more numerous fractions through 
divisions along racial, religious and 
tribal lines. 

The Latin Americans may seem at 
present to be rather unsure of their 
role, but their evolution has been 
rapid and some of the republics are 
undoubtedly destined to become world 
leaders. It may not be very obvious to 
the politicians and economists of the 
rich nations that what they have called 
‘the developing world’ includes coun¬ 
tries at opposite ends, as well as in the 
middle, of the scale of economic and 
social advancement. Several of the 
Latin American republics are at the 
top of the scale and are becoming 
eligible for a change of status; by the 
end of this century the term ’Latin 
America' will mean something as 
clearly defined and as significant as 
the EEC or Comecon. and probably as 
influential economically as either. 

The important element that will 
determine the pace at which Latin 
America’s development catches up 
with and overtakes that of Europe, 
and even the U.S. A., lies in the greater 
awareness of Latin American political 
leaders and policy makers of the 
immense social importance of oppor¬ 
tunity. It now seems likely that the 
coming years may see the evolution 
of economic policies in Latin America 
speclflcally designed to multiply op¬ 
portunities for the less privileged. 

The fiasco of the hastily arranged 
Bonn conference in November 1968 
Illustrated the lamentable condition 
of European monetary affairs and the 
triumph of domestic politics over 
international necessities. The western 
world is now sitting on an unexploded 
mine that may be triggered off by any 
small event that distracts markets. It 
is perhaps significant that interest 
rates in many markets have risen to 
record heights, a phenomenon always 
identified with currency anxieties. 

We should be chary of accepting 
without question the idea that North 
European and Anglo-Saxon civiliza¬ 
tion is superior to the Latin; it has not 
always been so. and there must be 


breeds within itself racial prejudice, 
extreme materialism and permissive¬ 
ness leading to comprehensive amor- 
ality. 

It is foreseeable that between now 
and 1999 the authoritarian and prob¬ 
ably puritanical reaction, perhaps of 
draconic severity, will alternate with 
liberal and reformist forces; society 
as we have known it in Northern 
Europe and North America is in danger 
of being convulsed by this conflict. 
At the same time, the Latin Americans 
arc becoming known as a group of de¬ 
termined, resourceful and creative 
nations facing an impressive economic 
and social advancement; they are the 
southern half of the New World and 
their ability to make it a new world 
in every sense is beyond question. 

The above are extracts from the Annual 
Review bjj Sir George Bolton, KCMG. Chair¬ 
man, Bank of London and South America 
Limited. The full text can be obtained from 
the Secretary. Bank of London and South 
America Limited. 40166 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, F..C.4. 


Bolsa profits leap 

The satisfactory increase in 
the profits reflects a year *8 success¬ 
ful operation by the Bank and the 
majority of the other companies 
in the Group. 

Overall results of the branches 
in South America were much im¬ 
proved as were the profits of the 
New York branch. The results of 
the Iberian branches were con¬ 
siderably better while the U.K. 
profits were substantial. 

The profits of the reorganised 
and expanding Balfour, William¬ 
son & Co. Ltd. were gratifying 
and augur well for the future. 

BOLSA QROUf RESULTS 
in millions of pounds 1968 1967 1966 
IsMod Capital 21.1 21.0 20.1 
Rttarves 11.S lOJ 10.0 

NetOffvupPmfit 3J5 241 2J0 

OMdend far year 9.83H OJS 

QrevpQnissastattOlS 037 470 


B®LSA 


grave doubts about a society that INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 

Bank of London ft South America: Argentina.^Brszil. Chile. MexieS* Paraguay. Peru. Uruguay. Franca. Portugal. Spain. U.K.. U.$.A. 

Saak of London ft Montrook Bahamas. Colombia. Ecuador. El Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras. Jamaica. Nicaragua. Panama. Trtnidad and 
associates in Venezuela. Bilfoiir WHHomton ft Co. Ltd.: Australia. East Africa. Malawi. New Zealand. Nigeria. Panama. South Africa. U.K.. U.S.A. 
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THE MERCANTILE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE RT. HON. LORD CLITHEROE, PX. 


RwmiM Account 

Our total revenue for the year was £3,684,155 
and this shows an increase of nearly £300,000 
(or 8} per cent.). Half of this increase is due 
to a dividend from our subsidiary finance 
company to which 1 refer later in my State¬ 
ment. Earnings on our Ordinary Shares are 
some 10 per cent, higher at 16.4 per cent. The 
rate of dividend on the Ordinary Capital rose 
from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, in the four 
years to 1966, but the many additional 
burdens of taxation meant a halt to this 
extremely good rate of growth. It therefore 
gives your Board pleasure to be able to 
recommend an increase of 1 per cent, to 
16 per cent, on account of the year recently 
closed. 

Changes in taxation have meant another 
alteration in the form of our Accounts: you 
will note that Income Tax no longer features 
in our Revenue Account and in order to 
make the figures for the past two years 
comparable, such relief as we were entitled 
to for 1968 under Section 48 of the 1965 
Finance Act has been dealt with in the 
Appropriation Account. 

Balance Sheet 

Once again the capital position shows a 
substantial rise over the previous year—with 
net assets at almost £122 million. This figure 
includes about £6 million of new money 
representing the proceeds of the Convertible 
Debenture issued during the year less the 
amount needed to pay off the 4 per cent. 
Redeemable Debenture Stock. Even so there 
is an asset value of 31s. 6d.x.d. per Ordinary 
Share (or 31s. 2d.x.d. if one assumes conver¬ 
sion of the 4i per cent. Debenture Stock), 
compared with 22s. 9d.x.d. last year. Bearing 
in mind the penalties of dollar surrender and 
the tax on capital gains, the rise of 381 per 
cent, is satisfactory and represents a better 
performance than the various stock indices 
would lead one to expect even taking into 
account the sharp rise in the dollar premium 
from 33 per cent, to nearly SO per cent. 

Capitcl 

During the year the Company made a very 
successful issue of £7 million 41 per cent. 
Convertible Debenture Stock on a rights 
basis, which was well received and over- 
subst^bed by our Ordinary Shareholders. 
We also had to repay £917,409 of 4 per cent. 
Debenture on its date 1st Sq;)tember, 
1968. 

The authorised ca^l was increased in 
order to have sufficient Ordinary Shares 
available for coQvenion of the 41 per cent. 
Debenture Stock and it is now proposed to 
increase it ftirther to £45 million: this will 
more than cover a 100 per cent. Scrip Issue 
proposed to be made to the Ordinary 
Shareholders. 


As stated in the enclosed explanatory 
circular, the doubling of the Ordinary Capital 
does not foreshadow an increase in the 
amount of dividends which Shareholders will 
receive, but recognises the desirability of 
some of our realised profits being capitalised. 

Investment Policy 

In my Statement last year I indicated the lines 
along which your Board were directing their 
policy. The somewhat difficult task we have 
set ourselves of improving the asset position 
of the Company while at the same time 
ensuring a growth of income has been 
achieved. 

The continuing pressure on Sterling has 
resulted in the economy at home being 
subjected to another year of restrictions.The 
recent call upon the banking system to cut 
back its advances yet again is a symptom of 
the nation's troubles and. like the difficulties 
placed on overseas investment, cannot but be 
harmful to its long-term future. Nevertheless, 
although freedom of movement of portfolio 
investment is frustrated by these and other 
restrictions, we have tried to place our funds 
in areas of growth and will continue to do .so. 

The London stock market reached a 
record high level during our financial year. 
This was due to the continuing tendency of 
investors to buy equities in the hope of 
protecting their capital from the effects of 
monetary inflation. It was also due to some 
extent to a disinclination on the part of some 
investors to incur a liability to Capital Gains 
Tax, as well as to a rise in certain shares 
caused by take-over bids and by a demand on 
the part of ever-growing pension funds and 
unit trusts. It would seem that the high level 
of prices discounts in many cases the increase 
of profits which are hoped for in 1969 and the 
price earnings ratio in London, which was 
23 times at the date of the Accounts, seems 
extraordinarily difficult to justify. 

The New York market on the other hand 
has performed somewhat indeterminately in 
a year in which the Presidential Election, the 
Vietnam war and the attempts of the admini¬ 
stration to contain a rate of inflation not 
acceptable over a long period, ail made for a 
feeling of doubt about the immediate future. 
However, our large stake in North America 


of some $56 million is an indication of our 
long-term confidence and we are constantly 
seeking ways, within the voluntary restraint, 
of increasing it, to the benefit not only of our 
shareholders but of the country. 

Subsidiary Company 

As I mentioned in my Statement last year, 
Fulmer Securities Limited was formed as a 
subsidiary finance company and its first 
accounts will be found on page 11. This 
company got off to a good start in a period 
favouring its activities and made a satisfac¬ 
tory profit, before expenses and tax, of 
£428,693 in its first 20 months of existence: 
to this excellent result our dollar loan made a 
useful contribution. 

The Future 

I make no forecast for the future, which is 
unusually difficult to foresee owing to 
economic, monetary and political uncertain¬ 
ties. Moreover we cannot know what further 
changes may be made in the forthcoming 
Budget in taxation which is already vastly 
complicated. We have an administration 
which on the one hand hopes for growth in 
the prosperity of the country but on the other 
hand penalises the most efficient workers and 
work providers, and fails to give the neces¬ 
sary incentives to individuals and companies 
to form capital for much needed new invest¬ 
ment. 

In spite of financial and monetary difficul¬ 
ties I am sure our people are fundamentally 
sound and long to be allowed to work in a 
liberated economy where effort is matched by 
reward and where all work together for an 
improvement in the quality of our 
civilisation. 

I can, however, assure you that we shall 
continue to work as hard as we have in the 
past and use our judgment and experience 
in your interests. 

Staff 

1 cannot thank our staff sufficiently for their 
hard and successful work during an 
extremely busy year and I wish to congratu¬ 
late in particular our colleague and Manager, 
Mr. Paul Ledeboer, on the good results 
achieved. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
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The Steetley Group 


The following is the 
Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. N. M. Peech, for the year 
ended 31 st December, 1968. 

The Steetley business Is mineral extraction 
and processing and the production of in¬ 
organic chemicals. Our activities and skills 
int^r aha lie in mineral quarrying, grinding, 
washing, and burning; in heavy inorganic 
chemicals involving pumping and pre¬ 
treating sea-water, hydration, precipitation, 
settling, filtering, pelletising and burning; in 
high temperature ceramics consisting of 
fabricated bricks and blocks and cements. 
We have developed the uses of the mineral 
dolomite (magnesian limestone) farther and 
wider than any other company in the world. 
While continuing to pursue our additional 
and specialised skills in the production of 
heat containing (refractory) materials which 
we arc confident have a good future, we are 
now in the process of utilising more fully 
and in new directions the wide range of 
technical skills which we enjoy. They pro¬ 
vide the basis for our futurein chemicalsand 
the preparation of other minerals for 
industrial markets. 

Expansion of Mineral Activities 

We foresee our existing mineral business 
Increasing above the higher level achieved 
in 1968 and we propose to extend and widen 
these activities. In February 1969 we took a 
major step forward by acquiring the whole 
of the share capital of The Dowlow Lime A 
Stone Company for a consideration of 
677,040 Steetley ordinary shares, £88.708 in 
cash and £375.326 in 8% unsecured loan 
notes repayable not later than 1st January 
1975. The present business of Dowlow is 
the supply of graded limestone as filler and 
fluxes where high purity or white limestone 
is required by, for example, the chemical 
and glass industries and as exposed aggre¬ 
gate chlppings. The net assets, which have 
a book value of £950,000. include a deposit 
of at least 150 million tons of high grade 
limestone at Buxton in Derbyshire, and 
crushing and grinding plant. 

The potential of Dowlow as a member of the 
Steetley group is unrelated to the past 
profits of this Company which were £72,000 
before tax in 1968. Wc will develop the 


U K Steel Production , 

30 Million Tons ^^r '.****' 


business in several directions and as a first 
step, we have embarked upon an expendi¬ 
ture of £1,000,000 to install additional quarry 
plant and modern kilns to produce lime. 
This lime will meet a stringent specification 
to satisfy a demand for L.D. steelmaking 
which has been assured on a long term 
basis and it has considerable growth poten¬ 
tial in this and other outlets. 

The acquisition gives us an opportunity to 
apply our technology to the important 
mineral limestone in which we have not 
previously been concerned in the U.K. It 
enables us to participate in new markets 
unrelated to the containment of heat. 

Prospects in Steel 

The chart of U.K. steel production by 
process Illustrates the effect of the 
technological changes that are taking place 
in this industry. 

It will be seen that in the years between 1960 
and 1968 open hearth steel fell from 20 
million to 14 million tons. Even so our 
Group profits rose from £3.1 million to £4.3 
million with an increase in earnings per 
share. 

Shareholders may be interested to know 
that 1 million tons of L.D. steel production 
generates £700,000 of potential business in 
activities in which we are now engaged. We 
are therefore pursuing the opportunities of 
providing our services for the two expanding 
stcelmaking processes, L.D. and electric, in 
selected countries around the world. 

The Year 1968 

In the year 1968 trading conditions in the 
U.K. and Canada showed a considerable 
improvement over 1967, and this, together 
with the addition of our new product lines, 
resulted in external sates rising from £20.8 
million to £26.5 million. The combined effect 
of higher sales and further improvements In 
efficiency in our highly mechanised plants 
was that profit before tax increased from 
£3.2 million to £4.3 million which is the 
highest yet attained. For this achievement, 
i must express my grateful thanks to all 
employees of the Company for their indi¬ 
vidual and collective contributions. 

The figures fully support the statement I 
made at our last annual general meeting 
that we were back on the growth tack. 

It is therefore appropriate that shareholders 
who provide the funds for our business 


Electric Arc 
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should participate in these good results and 
it Is recommended that the ordinary divi¬ 
dend be increased to 16.56% which is the 
maximum permitted by Government regu¬ 
lation. 

U.K. Activities 

In magnesian limestone (dolomite), we 
had a satisfactory year and a number of 
projects to increase capacity and one to 
provide a new pelletised dolomite product 
are in hand. The Dowlow calcium limestone 
activities fall naturally within our magnesian 
iimestone skilis and are now being inte¬ 
grated with them. Our ready-mixed concrete 
activities experienced keen competition in 
the Sheffield and Humberside area duo to 
Government restrictions affecting the vol¬ 
ume of work available but the South East 
Region made an encouraging contribution 
to profits. 

Sales of sea>-water magnesia including new 
products, were higher although total pro¬ 
duction was lower than last year and below 
theoretical plant capacity. The drive to 
increase the output of high purity and high 
density products continues and a new 320 
feet diameter settling tank is now in pro¬ 
duction. Exports of chemical grades of 
magnesia increased. 

In fabricated high temperature ceramics, a 
good increase in sales and production along 
with greatly improved works efficiencies 
were achieved. Exports were higher. A new 
plant to make blocks for lining the second 
generation L.D. steel furnaces will be 
completed in May. 

Overseas Activities 

Our Canadian interests did well and con¬ 
tributed 22% of the Group's profit. The 
quarrying activities were depressed in 1967 
due to the prolonged strike at construction 
sites but this ground was more than made 
up during 1968. The development of pro¬ 
ducts for several new industrial markets 
contributed to the increase in sales and 
profits were materially higher. The top 
management there was strengthened. As 
reported in our interim statement to share¬ 
holders, in April our Canadian subsidiary 
acquired for $986,000 a 75% interest in 
Vallance, Brown & Co. Ltd., a major distri¬ 
butor in Ontario of a wide range of industrial 
and electrical supplies to industry and the 
construction trades. This Company's pre¬ 
tax profit from the date of acquisition was 
$332,000 which showed a good return on the 
investment and prospects are encouraging. 
The Sardinia soa-water magnesia works, in 
which we have a one-third interest with 
Italian and German partners, made pro¬ 
gress. The financial position has sub¬ 
stantially improved and we arc confident 
that the undertaking will make a profit in 
1969. The product is a world leader in quality, 
and the forward demand is how so great 
that an extension to the plant is proceeding 
at a low capital cost which will facilitate the 
earning of a satisfactory return on the 
investment. 

Our magnesium limestone activities in 
Spain earned a small profit and a slag 
processing plant is now being built. We 
have acquired a "path finder" interest in an 
Australian company concerned in small 
scale processing of talc, quartz, limestone, 
barytes, kaolin and other minerals. 

Capital Expenditure Apthorisations 

Capital expenditure Is running at a high 
luvel. During 1968 authorisations by the 
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THE 6TEETLEY GROUP (continued) 

Bwd amounted to £5 million of which £2.2 
^lon was for the purchase of Dowlow and 
additions to this plant. £2.2 million was for 
sther U.K. projects of which £1.5 million 
related to projects to Increase capacity to 
supply existino markets and for cost saving 
schemes and £700,000 was to supply new 
Tiarkets. Overseas £600,000 was authorised 
srincipally for new areas of activity 
axcluding the acquisition of Vallance Brown 
authorised in 1967. 

The liquid resources and cash flow of the 
Company are sufficient to meet current 
:ommitments and to provide a margin for 
:he projects we have In hand. 

Organisation 

During the year final steps were taken to 
nake the operating divisions fully profit 
iccountable for the short and long term 
Kj^iopment of their businesses and In 
rirticuiar to Introduce the closest relation^ 
)hip between sales and production and the 
)ur8uit of new business. The benefits of 
his procedure are already evident and the 
eorganisation was accomplished by trans- 
erring line salesmen from the former 
:entral marketing department into divisions 
ind appropriate marketing services people 
nto a new planning department. 

Board and Management 

The expansion of our business, on which 
:on8iderBble emphasis is now being placed, 
equires that I should have more time to 
:oncern myself with the basic long-term 
>bjectives of the Company and with acqui- 
(Itions in fields in which we can use our 
(kills. I therefore proposed to the Board 
hat the time had come when the Increasing 
esponsibilities of the Chairman and 
i^anaging Director should be borne by two 
:X^ple. Consequently as from 1st January I 
elinquished the position of Managing 
Director and will remain as Executive 
Chairman of the Company. 

^r. L. R. Dowsett has been appointed 
Managing Director and his background Is 
ery appropriate to the new development of 
>ur business. Until the end of last year he 
vas Managing Director of the Industrial 
Chemicals Division of Goigy (U.K.) Ltd., the 
British subsidiary of a large international 
ihemical company. 

t is with the utmost regret that I have to 
eport the death of Sir Julian Pode in June, 
■le was an invaluable help to the Board and 
o me over a period of 23 years both as a 
listinguished industrialist and accountant. 
Ne miss him greatly for this reason, for the 
(ubstantial time he gave to our affairs and 
lot least his charming personality, 
dr. Malcolm Peech, who is in charge of our 
dolomite and limestone activities, was 
pointed to the Board in June. 

The Future 

-ollowing a period of consolidation we have 
low started a new phase in the expansion 
>f our business. This we have good reason 
o believe will accelerate in the next few 
rears by the wider application of ail our 
echnicai skills. 

Dur policy is to push ahead with the growth 
}f our ej^isting business and to add new 
feveiopments. The opportunities in mineral 
extraction and processing are great both at 
lomp and particularly overseas. 

The long range budgets and plans to 1975 
ndicate a promising growth in earnings for 
3 ur existing operations including the heat 
:oiftaining (refractory) element, 
in 1969 we now foresee a good demand'for 
3ur products at home and ir Canada and 
always subject to unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, we expect the results for the 
current year to reflect sustained improve¬ 
ment and growth. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
New Igflue 

DYTER AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

WashinKton, D.C. 

15,000,000,000 LIRE 
6% Italian Lire Bonds of 1969 due 1989 

These bonds were offered through the following Italian banks: 

MEDIOBANCA 

BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 

CREDITO ri'ALIANO 

BANCO DI ROMA 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 

BANCO Dl NAPOLI 

BANCO Dl SICILIA 

MONTE DEI PASCHI Dl SIENA 

ISTITUTO BANCARIO SAN PAOLO Dl TORINO 

BANCO Dl SARDEGNA 

March 5. 1969 
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THE CHARTERED BANR 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 18^^) 


The one hundred and fifteenth Annual General Meeting will be 
held on 2nd April at 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following are extrac ts from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. W. G. Pullen, which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1968. 

In last year's statement, which followed quickly on the heels of 
the devaluation of sterling, I expressed the view that we operated 
in enough non sterling countries and countries which had not devalued 
to be optimistic about future profits, and our satisfactory results for 
1968,. partic ularly from the branches, confirm this assessment. This 
bald statement of achievement covers however a particularly difficult 
and frustrating year, during which currency crises were never far 
away. A British bank like ourselves, operating mainly overseas, 
has particular problems if sterling is weak for we cannot suddenly 
refuse to cover the commercial transactions of customers of long 
standing at our many branches and at some of these, as much as we 
endeavour to avoid it, we are left with temporary risks against the 
value of sterling, 'rhen too, lack of confidence abroad in this country 
can mean a withdrawal of sterling deposits by our overseas customers. 
An unfortunate trend too for invisible exports is the gradual switch 
out of sterling for trade and shipments which have traditionally been 
handled in sterling and are now being covered by letters of credit 
denominated in U.S. dollars and other currencies. Our operations in 
this country, even for exports, are subject to governmental restrictions 
based on outstandings at an arbitrarily selected date and in recent 
months H.M. Treasury has viewed the sterling trade bill on London 
with increasing disfavour and seems determined to stop its use as a 
means of settlement fur international trade. This cuts across our 
established business of many years and loses invisible earnings, and one 
is left with a feeling that H.M. Treasury could more profitably devote 
its activities to the fundamental causes of the weakness of sterling ; 
which is the lack of honest endeavour in this country and the inability 
to obtain a disciplined day’s work for a good wage. 

In spite of currency problems and restrictions the Group pursued 
a policy of expansion overseas and opened new branches in different 
areas, while at home we continued to look for means of diversifying 
our business. In this respect we were, we think, very fortunate in 
obtaining a substantial interest on favourable terms in the Anglo Auto 
Finance Company Limited, a hire purchase company in the Hodge 
Group of companies, and we look forward to a long and profitable 
association with Mr. Julian Hodge and his colleagues. 

This investment is one of the reasons for the recent increase in 

Our capital by means of a rights issue. We must, in any case, 
endeavour to keep our capital and reserves in line with our deposit 
growth and with this objet tive we have also made a transfer from 
inner to published reserves. As our authorised capital of £10 million 
is now fully issued we propose to increase to £15 million and stock¬ 
holders will be asked to agree to the special resolution at the annual 
general meeting. There are no plans at the moment for utilising any 
part of this additional authorisation. 

As might be expected from the growth in our business the number 

on our staff both home and overseas is also increasing steadily and 

now totals 8,850. A notable feature is the ever increasing proportion 
of local officer^ on our covenanted staff and their local knowledge does 
much to .supplement the experience of our expatriate officers. We 
have reason to be very grateful for the loyalty and zeal of all who 
serve us, for this is the inherent strength of our organisation. 

THIS YEAR’S ACCOUNTS 

Our consolidated balance sheet totals now stand at £907 millions, 
an increase of £106 millions on the figure for 1967. Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts have increased by £95 millions and the greater 
part of this increase is in the books of our overseas branches and sub¬ 
sidiaries. Advances have increased by £57 millions, reflecting the 
expansion of our overseas business as restrictions at home have severely 
limited any expansion in the United Kingdom. The Bank’s capital 
and consolidated published reserves together with the balance on 
profit and loss account now total £25,045,011. In the Bank’s own 
accounts an amount of £2,532,500 has been transferred from inner 


reserves to its published reserv’e, bringing the amount of the Reserve 
Fund up to £13,882,500. The rights issue will increase the issued 
capiul to £9,680^000 and the Bank’s own Reserve Fund to £16,000,000, 
so that stockholders* funds appearing in the consolidated balance sheet 
will then total over £28,000,000, an amount which is more in keeping 
with the size of the balance sheet. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

After making the usual provisions and deducting minority interests 
in subsidiaries, the consolidated net profit for the year is £2,477,407, 
an increase of £350,028 on the previous year. Overheads, both at 
home and overseas, continue to increase, due not only to the expansion 
of our business but also to the world-wide effects of inflation on 
staff emoluments and other costs and I am pleased to be able to 
report that we have again been able to absorb the increase in over¬ 
heads from the profits earned on a greater volume of business. 

With the balance of profit brought forward from last year of 
£857,564 the amount available for distribution is £3,334.971 out of 
which £584,695 has been transferred to Reserve Funds and £490,000 
to Reserves for Contingencies. The interim dividend of 7}% paid in 
September 1968 absorbed £635,250 and it is now proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 7i% making 15% for the year. The balance to 
be carried forward to 1969 will then be £989,776. 

INTRODUCTION TO OVERSEAS SURVEY 

In surveying the territories in which The Chartered Bank Group 
operates certain factors are common to many or all of the countries 
and the most important single issue is probably the outcome of the 
Vietnamese peace talks and the economic consequences thereafter 
irrespective of their success or otherwise. The uncertainty in the mean¬ 
time is not only disturbing to South East Asian countries looking to 
their own defence but is disturbing economically to those friends of 
the United States who have geared their production and industry to 
the war effort. This puts a tremendous responsibility, perhaps an 
unfair one, on the government of President Nixon but this is by no 
means its only overseas problem for most of the countries concerned 
with the outcome of the Vietnam war arc themselves dependent upon 
aid and assistance, of which the United States is by far the largest 
donor. 

Here again uncertainty regarding future Washington policy is 
worrying countries handicapped in the building up of their own 
economies by the low world prices of their primary products. Another 
important factor, and a favourable one this time, is the increases in 
the food crops, particularly rice and wheat, arising from the develop¬ 
ment and greater use of high yielding strains. Even with a too rapid 
rise in population many countries are moving towards a self-sufficiency 
in food that would have seemed impossible a few years ago. The 
World Bank has done much for* the developing countries but possibly 
nothing of such lasting good as the secondment of experts and the 
gift of funds for the improvement of agricultural output. 

The final point is perhaps more applicable to countries not in our 
area of operations and it is that, with the expectation that donor 
countries and institutions will have to reduce their grants as time goes 
on, greater care than ever should be taken to sec that funds and other 
aid are not misapplied or uneconomically used. 

CONCLUSION 

Last year at the end of the review I remarked on the extent to 
which the developing countries with liberal governments encouraging 
private enterprise are the most successful economically and politically, 
and a further year not only confirms that this is so but shows that 
it could be extended to include many of the so-called developed 
countries also. 

With ever greater case in communication^ and with increased inter¬ 
national co-operation in so many fields it seems on the face of it 
anachronistic that countries, including our own, should be concerned 
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to such an extent in isolating their own trade and finances by 
restrictive regulations. There is no reason to believe that the world 
currency system as we have known it since the war is wrongly based 
or is incapable of financing increased world trade. The I.M.F.’s 
special drawing rights will also give more flexibility to the system 
when they are introduced but floating rates and other devices of 
the economists seem no answer to today's problems, which seem to 
stem more from differing degrees of efficiency and leadership in 
different ^countries. 

The extent to which internal performance is reflected in overseas 
strength is often overlooked and in these days, when it is essential 
for the developing countries that world trade should increase, it is 
ironic that some of the donors of aid .should themselves take restrictive 
external measures to offset internal inflation and high cost production. 
It is against this background that The Chartered Bank Group is 
operating in thirty countries and in its traditional manner allying 
itself with the economy of the countries in which its branches or 
associate jpompanies are situated. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OPERATES IN THE 

TERRITORIES SHOWN 

BELOW : 

ABIT DHABI 

HONG KONO 

PAKISTAN 

AUSTRALIA 

INDIA 

PHILIPPINES 

BAHRAIN 

INDONESIA 

QATAR 

BRUNEI 

IRAN 

SHARJAH 

CAMBODIA 

JAPAN 

SINGAPORE 

CEY1/5N 

KOREA 

SOUTHERN YEMEN 

CHINA 

LEBANON 

THAILAND 

CYPRUS 

LIBYA 

UNITED KINGDOM 

DUBAI 

MALAYSIA 

UNITED STATF» 

GERMANY 

MU.SCAT AND OMAN 

VIETNAM 

HOLLAND 
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KAS-ASSOCIATIE N.V. 

AMSTERDAM 


Statement of Accounts 


Copies of the full text of the Statement will be sent on application 
to the Secretary of the Bank at . 7 ^ Bishopsjiate. [.ondon, E.C.j. 


Economist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US$19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


West Africa 
Whole area 
Nigeria 


Airfreight 

£10.6.0 


Airmail 

£13.16.0 


Europe 


Whole of Europe 


Airfreight 


£9.6.0 


£ 10.6 0 


Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Switzerland 
Austria 
Greece 
Turkey 
Gibraltar 
Malta 


North America 
USA $29.60 

Canada $29.50 

Mexico 


Airmail 

£ 11 . 6.0 


£ 8 . 11.0 


$36.40 

_ $39.40 

none Max. Pas. 420 


East end Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Contihant 

Wholo area ‘ £13.11 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far East and Pacific Area 
Hongkong £13.16 0 

Burma none I 

Malaya 
Thailand 
Vietnam 

Australia £14.16 0 

China 
Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


North Africa 

Whole area 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 


Middle East 

£ 12 . 6.0 


Student Rata 
Britain and 
Real of World 
USA US $19.60 


The Economist Quarterly 
Index 

Annual Subscription 


£13.16 0 

Surface 
£4 12.0 


Surface 
£1.0 0 
US $2.80 


Assets 


Balance-sheet as at December Slat 

1968 


Cash and money at call 
Foreign currency balances 
Netherlands Treasury bills 
Securities 

Loans and advances 
Bankprcmiscs 


Liabilities 

Share capital, fully paid 
Reserve funds 

Deposits and savings accounts 
Credit balances 
Money at call 
Dividend payable 


FIs. 117,120,809.- 
„ 18,119,136.. 

.. 129,400,000.. 
.. 28,861,325.. 

.. 295,489,396.- 
2,500,000.. 


1967 

FIs. 50,532,826. 
„ 3,256.848. 

.. 110,400,000. 
„ 27,709.403. 

.. 208.450.421. 
500,000. 


FIs. 591,490,666.- 

Fli. 400,849,498.- 

FIs. 10,000,000.- 

FIs. 10,000,000.- 

5,900,000.. 

., 3,800,000.. 

„ 130,543,221.. 

.. 88,447,934.. 

„ 276.203,270.- 

.. 205,220,544.. 

.. 167.944.175.- 

,. 92,581,020.. 

.. 900,000.. 

800,000.- 

FIs. 591,490,666.- 

FIs. 400,849,498.- 


Copies of the Annual Report are available from 
KAS-ASSOCIATIE N.V. - AMSTERDAM. 
172 Spuistraat, Phone 227 227, Telex 12286, 
Cable-KASSAS 


£10.6.0 
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Clarke Chapman & 
Company Limited 

Annual Statement by Chairman Mr. J. B. Woodeaon O.B.E., 

Year of Expansion 


In my statement last year I anticipated with confidence an Improvement for 
Itaa; An interim alatament In Ifiia foracasted combined profits of your 
company and Cly^ Crane A Booth Ltd. of at least Cl.400,000 of wnioh 
approalmetely £130.000 related to the pre-acquialtion period and I am 
pleased to report this has bean achieved. 

1000 was a year In which your Board had to take aomo vary difllcult 
decisions. I refer to the proposed merger of Thompson Chapmen Inter¬ 
national. I balleve the dsolslon taken was In the best interest of ohara- 
holders and employees and I am grateful for the encouragement and 
support given to your Board. 

The merger diacuaaiona absorbed a great deal of time and effort which 
had to be made good, but neverthareaa a policy has bean pursued of 
diversification into related fialda in the engineering Industry complemantarv 
to our Interests in nuclear and conventional power plant, marine deck 
equipment and general engineering. The proposed acquisition of Sir 
William Arrol A Co. Ltd. and the offer to Wellman Engineering Corporation 
for their crane Interests are Important steps In this direction and fully 
support Clyde 'Crane A Booth in the expansion of Its crane buainaaa. 
I am pleased Indeed to be able to Inform you that the Industrial Beorganlaa- 
tien Corporation wolcomea the agreement with Sir William Arrol A Co. Ltd. 
and supports the offer to Wellman engineering. 

Power and Process Plant Division 

This Division has had a busy year on la^e conventional and 
nuclear contracts which provide work into 1971. We are 
fortunate, under the present conditions, in having a reasonable 
work-load, which includes the contracts for two 120 MW coal- 
fired boilers for Alcan Aluminium Smelter Ltd. worth approxi¬ 
mately £3im. 

The uncertainty regarding the C.E.G.B. Power Station pro¬ 
gramme remains and my remarks last year still apply but the 
practical and sensible decision of the Ministry of Technology 
supported by The Industrial Reorganisation Corporation in 
re-structuring the nuclear power activities into two Consortia, 
one being The Nuclear Power Group Ltd., should show decided 
advantaoM both at home and in the export field for the British 
Nuclear Power Industry. 

This Division will have a successful year during 1969 and for 
some time to come. 'It is well placed to meet requirements when 
there is an upswing in demand for central power station plant, 
which must come. 

Marine and Engineering Division 

The output level achieved by this Division in 1967 was main¬ 
tained during 1968. The order book was considerably increased 
and the total for direct export orders against severe international 
competition, is the highest in the history of the Company. 
With the current activity of British and world shipbuilding, I 
believe the prospects for this Division are sound. 

Land Crane Division 

I am glad to say that the profit from Clyde Crane & Booth Ltd. 
for the thirteen months up to 31st December 1968 proved better 
than was anticipated this time last year and has made its 
contribution to your Company's profit. 

Merger 

The acquisition of Clyde Crane & Booth Ltd., apart from being 
fully justified on financial terms, is a step in achieving something 
that I have advocated in my previous reports, namely a stage 
was established in the attempt to reorganise the heavy crane 
industry. 

The addition of Sir Wm. Arrol & Co. and Wellman Engineering 
would create the largest custom designed crane making complex 
in the country capable of obtaining a larger share of the market. 


ProspectB 

I am pleased the 1968 results justify my forecast of last year: 
your Board has confidence in the continuing profitability of your 
Company. Should there be no unforeseen circumstances, turn¬ 
over and profit should increase in 1969, which will be a year of 
considerable activity. 


Profit btforo tax . 

Profit attributable to Ordinary aharaholdara 

Coat of Ordinary dividanda . 

Dividend rate . 

laaued Ordinary Capital . 

*No tax charaa in thaaa viara. 


Year 

ended 31 et 

December 

1900 

1907 

1906 

tOOOo 

COOOa 

COOOe 

1462 

877 

413 

734 

872 

406 

224 

161 

98 

131% 

10 % 


1794 

1B10* 

1610* 



Points from the Statement of the Chairman^ Brigadier Sir George HarvU’- 

JVatt, Bt. made at the Annual General Meeting on ii March ig^g. 

Group turnover at £6,371,301 is an increase of 
£376,000 over the previous year. The profit for 
the year after taxation shows a reduction of 12}% 
at/;353;5<'6. 

Approximately half of the difference in profit 
between last year and this is accounted for by the 
absorption of starting-up costs incurred in the 
addition of an electronic products manufacturing 
section. Other reasons for the reduction in profit 
include the exclusion of the premium from the 
Selective Employment 1 ax, an additional ex¬ 
penditure of £38,000 for the Industrial Training 
T.evy, and the discontinuation of the Export 
Rebate. 

'Turnover in the Home market was considerably 
improved with better sales of both hot-metal and 
filmsetting machines. 

Over 66 % of our production was exported. In 
Western Europe we had a very satisfactory year, 
except in Germany. Trading possibilities in some 
Eastern European countries were affected by 
economic considerations, but good orders were 
obtained in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 
Our sales to the United States showed a steady 
growth. Trade with Central and South American 
countries continues to present many obstacles and 
frustrations, but we have increased our efforts to 
extend our activities in these areas. All African 
territories produced improved results with the 
exception of the Western area. Sales to the Far 
East continued at a high level, and, despite the 
setbacks of recent years, our faith in the Indian 
market was justified by increased business. 

Export sales of Pictorial Machinery Ltd. con¬ 
tinued at a satisfactory level with shipments being 
made to 53 countries, but turnover was reduced 
in the Home market. 

Our present position is that we have more orders 
for both hot-mctal and filmsetting machines than 
at the same time last year. Our export drive 
continues unabated for we are certain that great 
prospects for the Corporation will continue to 
offer themselves in the increasing international 
markets into which we are determined to expand. 

'Monotype'. 'Monophoto' A 'Lithotex' are registered trade marks. The text of this 

advartisement is set in 'Monotype' Ehrhardt (453). 
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THE 

CHARTERHOUSE 

GROUP 

Ths Group's net consolidated profit after tax for 1968 reached a 
new record level of £3,007,153 (£2,601,747). A final dividend of 
10%% on an enlarged capital is recommended for payment on 
3rd April, 1969, making a total of 15%% for the year. For 1967 a 
total of 15% was paid on a smaller capital. 

CHARTERHOUSE INDUSTRIAL HOLDINGS 

The pre-tax profit of the industrial and commercial subsidiaries 
was £2,651,546 (£2,554,440). During the year the minority 
shareholdings in Alenco and Malgavita were acquired. An increase 
in profits is expected in 1969. 

CHARTERHOUSE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
€r 

CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET SECURITIES 

Pre-tax profits increased to £1,240,668 (£560,336) due to a 
sharp improvement in realisation profits. Similar profits are 
expected for 1969. 

CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET Cr THOMASSON 

Profits and net assets of the bank increased substantially to new 
record figures. Consolidated profits after tax were £406,864 
(£265,048). 



HOLDINGS LIMITED D SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1968 



1968 

1967 

r 

Group profit after tax and transfer to Inner 

L 

L 

Reserve out of which provision has been 
made for diminution of the value of assets 

731,543 

495,243 

Dividend on Ordinary Capital 

14.49% 

14% 

Capital and Reserves 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 

5.400.843 

4,879,824 

(including taxation on profits to date and 
Inner Reserve) 

64,942,506 

46,711.674 

Cash, money at call and short notice 

18,035,697 

14,734,925 

Advances to customers and other accounts 

47.496.244 

33,711,694 


Points made in the Statement of the Chairman. Mr. A. D. Chesterfield. C.B.E.: 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows clearly the growth achieved during 
the year. The total has risen from £52.8 million to £71.9 million at 31st 
December 1968. Foreign Currency and Sterling advances have contributed 
to this improvement but for the time being at any rate, the possibility of 
increased Sterling business is restricted by compliance with the Bank of 
England's 'ceiling' limitations. 

ONE-FOR-TWO SCRIP ISSUE 

in order to reflect the accumulated increase in assets of the banking 
company. Singer 8- Friedlander Limited, we have written up its value to its 
disclosed net asset value at 31st December, 1968, with the result that our 
Capital Reserve is increased from £349,156 to £1,377,324. In the light of 
this we consider that £858.000 should be capitalised and a scrip issue of one 
new Ordinary 5s. share for every two held should be made. Accordingly, 
resolutions will be proposed at the Annual General Meeting to approve the 
increase in our authorised capital to £3,000,000 and the issue of the new 
shares. 


GLANVILL ENTHOVEN Cr CO. 

Pre-tax profits from insurance broking increased for the eighth 
successive year to a new record of £564,677 (£501,837). It is 
hoped to maintain the new level In 1969. 

CHARTERHOUSE CREDIT COMPANY 

In spite of credit restrictions, hire purchase controls and high 
interest rates, pre-tax profits were fully maintained at £71,059 
(£69,563). Increased profits are expected in 1969. 


’^CHARTERHOUSE GROUP CANADA 

(64% owned) 

Pre-tax profits of £763,233 (£1,055,929) again reflected exception¬ 
ally high realisation profits. Realisation and therefore total profits 
for 1969 are expected to be less. 


The Group's overall forecast for the current year is that profits 
will be maintained at the record level now reported. 


From the Directors' Report 



Cop/M of Bit Report end Accounts ere obteinebie from: 
The Seeretery. The Cherterhouee Group Limited. 

1 Peternoeter Row. St. PeuN. London EC4 


OPERATIONS 

As well as normal banking operations we have many and varied activities. 
The Arbitrage in securities has had a particularly successful year; our long 
experience and the expertise of those engaged in it has enabled us to take 
advantage of the many opportunities open to us. The services of our 
Investment Management Department have been in ever increasing demand 
and. as a result, its contribution to profits hSs been most gratifying. 

As an Issuing House we have been busy and successful; during the year we 
sponsored eight U.K. equity flotations. Incidentally, there has been a satis¬ 
factory increase in the number of companies using our Mergers Register 
which, we feel, provides a useful service to industry. In the International 
field we acted as co-managers in several Euro-currency bond issues and 
participated as underwriters in the great majority of such issues undertaken 
last year. The volume of loans raised by us through private placings was 
again large and amounted in 1968 to about $200 million. We are glad to 
report that our Swiss subsidiary played an active part in our international 
activities. 

At the end of 1967, we sponsored in the U.K. and Europe the issue of 
Columbus Fund S.A., an offshore 'Hedge' Fund primarily for U.S. securities. 
The value of the ordinary shares increased from U.S. $10 to U.S. $15 
during 1968. 

Since the end of 1968 we launched Tokyo Trust S.A., an offshore Investment 
Trust for Japanese securities. The initial issue was U.S. $8,000,000. 

PROGRESS CONTINUES 

I look forward with keen anticipation to what I hope and expect will be an 
interesting and profitable future; the present year has started well for us but I 
draw no conclusion from consideration of so short a period. 

The Annual General Meeting will take place in London on 3rd April, 1969. 
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BLUNDELL-PERMOGLAZE 

HOLDINGS LIMITED 

DRAMATIC UPTURN IN 
GROUP’S FORTUNES 


The 80 th annual general meet¬ 
ing was held on March 12 th in 
London, Mr E. B. Calvert (Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

The consolidated net profit 
attributable to the Holding Com¬ 
pany and available for distribution 
to ordinary shareholders amounted 
to £ 137 , 2 : 16 , exceeding that of 
the previous year by almost 60 7 o. 
This dramatic upturn in the 
fortunes of the Group will be 
welcomed, I am sure, by all share¬ 
holders. The much improved trad¬ 
ing position has not been enhanced 
in any way by some fortuitous 
happening but represents solid 
progress, in particular by the 
United Kingdom and Australian 
trading companies, though all 
three companies have made a con¬ 
tribution to Group profits. 

An interim dividend of 3i% has 
been declared making, with the 
final dividend 7 j% recommended, 
a total for the year of 10 % thus 
restoring the level of distribution 
to that of two years ago. 

Blundell-Permoglaze Limited: In 
niy last statement I wrote at length 
on the four-year plan to integrate 
completely Blundell, Spence & 
Company Limited and Permoglaze 
Limited, with the intention of 
creating a new organisation, i.e. 
Blundell-Permoglaze Limited. This 
difficult undertaking was completed 
on schedule. 

As at today’s date the Group’s 
subsidiary in the home country is, 
in my view, an efficient unit 
operating on a wide base and 
capable of holding its own in a 
highly competitive industry. 

With regard to the year’s trad¬ 
ing, the United Kingdom company 
enjoyed a period of sales expan¬ 
sion in both home and export 
markets with a most encouraging 
increase in profitability. The last 
month of tlic year, that is October 
1968 , provided the highest sales 
turnover, both in home and export 
markets, ever reached in the com¬ 
pany’s long history. 

Blundell, Spence & Company 
(Australia) Ply. Limited, Sydney : 
This was a momentous year for 
the Australian company. First, and 
most important, after a period 
of continued losses a welcome re¬ 
turn to profitability was achieved. 
Secondly, a long-term agreement 
was concluded with an important 
American firm, which permits the 
latter to manufacture and sell in 
the United States of America and 
Canada a superior wood finish 
formulated in our Sydney labora¬ 
tory. Thirdly, the Australian sub¬ 
sidiary acquired the equity of the 
Enamel, Varnish & Chemical 
Company of Sydney, which pro¬ 


vides a very welcome degree of 
diversification. Fourthly, during the 
year, to strengthen distribution in 
Queensland, the whole of the share 
capital of The Paint People Pty. 
Limited of Brisbane was purchased. 

Blundell Eomite Paints Limited, 
Bombay : Sales were maintained at 
roughly the level of the previous 
year but severe competition and 
the full effect of the rupee devalua¬ 
tion took their toll of profit 
margins. Nevertheless, the trading 
profit for the year was much as 
anticipated. 

Consolidated Accounts: Group 
sales totalled £ 6 , 052 , 653 , towards 
which the Indian and Australian 
companies contributed 25 % and 
8 % respectively. The trading of 
the Group resulted in a profit of 
£ 5 ^ 3 >d 49 - Taking into account 
sundry income and certain ex¬ 
penses, the consolidated profit of 
the year before tax is £ 256 , 733 . 

Chairman's Additional Remarks : 
Addressing the Meeting, the 
Chairman said : 

First, with regard to the 
Indian Company—the half yearly 
accounts reveal a very satisfactory 
trading result with a substantial 
improvement in profitability. 
Further latest information avail¬ 
able from Bombay confirms that 
this upward trend has continued 
during the first two months of the 
second half of the year. 

The interim accounts of the 
Australian Company have been 
received and show an improvement 
in both sales and profits when 
compared with similar figures of 
the previous year. The second 
half has started quietly, but there 
is nothing to suggest that the 
final result for the year will not 
accord with budget estimates. 

Finally, in the case of the U.K. 
subsidiary, 1 have available to me 
sales and provisional profit esti¬ 
mates for the first four months. 
There has been a modest expan¬ 
sion in turnover and profitability. 

To sum up, the position of the 
Group appears to me at this 
minute to be satisfactory. With 
regard to the future a very suc¬ 
cessful year for the Indian Com¬ 
pany appears certain. Australia 
seems likely to make another con¬ 
tribution to Group profits. Finally, 
%vith regard to the United King¬ 
dom Company—which plays such 
an important part in Group for¬ 
tunes—order books arc full, and 
apart from any unforeseeable dis¬ 
aster, a satisfactory year is assured. 
Therefore, with more confidence 
than usual 1 tell Shareholders that 
in the opinion of your Directors 
they can look forward to a con^ 
tinuance of the upward trend of 
profitability. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


Temperance Peimanent: 
£100 million assets achieved 
in diallengii^ year. 



At the Annual General Meeting of the Temperance 
Permanent Building Society, held on March 7th, Sir 
Cyril Black, J.P., M.P., said the Society’s outstanding 
achievement of 1968 was the attainment of total assets 
well in excess of £100 million, whilst retaining reserves 
of impeccable security. 

Total assets were now over £106 million; Share and 
Deposit capital over £99 million ; mortgage assets about 
£87 million. All-time record advances of over £21 
million resulted in a planned reduction of liquidity ratio 
from 19.8% to 15.8%. The former ratio was abnormally 
high ; the new figure was very satisfactory. 

Interest Rates: Sir Cyril forecast that with present 
unsettled conditions, rates may rise in 1969. The need 
to attract and retain funds against unprecedented com¬ 
petition may entail paying higher rates to investors. 

Modernisation: Central Administration. In 1968, the 
Society acquired a computer and also the site for a new 
Administrative Centre in Worthing. During the year, 
the Nottingham and Watford offices were re-sited, and 
the Acton and Edinburgh offices were substantially 
improved. New offices were opened at Rustington and 
Aberdeen. Re-sited offices in Brighton, Liverpool and 
the West End will be occupied shortly and the Society 
has also acquired premises in Northampton and Dorking, 
and at Bangor and Portadown in Northern Ireland. 

Need for Increased Share and Deposit Money: Sir 

Cyril envisaged no difficulties in the foreseeable future 
in making mortgage loans from whatever funds are 
available; but the Society must successfully compete 
with rival savings media. He warned against prevailing 
over-optimism in the stock market; ordinary shares 
were unlikely to rise in value indefinitely. 

The Benefits of a Building Society: Sir Cyril 
strongly emphasised the advantages of investing in a 
building society; absolute security, far greater income 
than equity shares, and the ability to reclaim capital 
at short notice without loss. 

Tax Burden: Sir Cyril referred to the increased 
burden of taxation. He said: “ The Government’s 
exhortations to building societies to avoid increases in 
the interest charged td borrowers would be more 
realistic if the Government itself refrained from 
continually eroding our margins by increases in 
taxation.” 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter oj record only. 

$100,000,000 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

6%% Debentures, due March 1,1999 


These Debentures were offered by undenvriters managed by the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, N. Y., March 13,1969 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date -> sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2.000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Sectionelleed > under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costa £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices Include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
July-September 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

26 St James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 6166 


THE FOREIGH AND COLONIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 

(Member of the Association of Investment Trusts) 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on Thursday 3rd April in London. 

The following is a summary of the circulated statement by the Chairman Mr. M. //. Crichton : 

This year the Group Accounts reflect the acquisition of Anglo Nippon Trust Ltd by the 
company and the atxjuisition of the J. Samuel White Group by F. & C. Securities Ltd. 

Net assets on 31st December, 1968 were £131,014,548. This gives a value of 35/6d per 
Ordinary Share against 24/iod last year, a rise of 43 Vo compared with rises of 30.1 Vo and 4.3 Vo 
in the Financial Times and Dow Jones industrial indices respectively. 

As anticipated, revenue did not cover the dividend of nJVi, and £166,000 was drawn f^om 
reserves. The Board has not departed from the policy of investing primarily for growth but 
hopes to minimise a continuing shortfall in revenue. 

Since the year end the company has increased its interest in Betrust Investment Corporation, 
a Canadian investment trust, so that it now becomes a subsidiary. The company has also taken 
a 50% interest in Centenary Fund S.A. a Luxembourg investment company. 

In order to reduce his commitments Mr. Crichton has decided to relinquish the post of Chair¬ 
man. The Deputy Chairman Mr. C. G. G. Wain man will succeed him and Mr. H. C. Baring will 
be his Deputy. 

NINE YEAR RECORD 
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DISTRIBUTIOfI OF INVESTMENTS OF PARENT COMPANY BASED ON DEVALUATION 

United Kingdom . 36.8% Australia . 5.a% 

United States of America . 37-5% Africa . 4.1% 

Canada . 4.5% Others . 3.5% 

Japan . 6.4% 
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WIDER INTERNATIONAL SPREAD 

In 1968 the depreciation of money largely dominated the 
economic scene. Creeping inflation, and especially the difference 
in degree with which it occurred in various countries, has resulted 
in the past year in serious international monetary crises. In our 
investment policy we do not rely on the generally gradual effect 
of inflation, but deliberately search for strong enterprises in the 
most promising branches of industry. Also in our choice of 
countries we are mainly guided by their economic potential. 

EXPANSION OF PORTFOklO 
The total additions to our portfolio, inclusive of what we 
kept on balance of the portfolio of Vereenigd Bezit van 1894, 
amounted to fl.S22 million (£60 million), the total of our sales to 
fl.l96 million (£22*5 million), which indicates that we have on 
balance ultimately enlarged our portfolio assets to the tune of 
fl.326 million (£37-5 million). Weighing up investment possi¬ 
bilities in Europe and America wc have given preference to the 
old continent. In Europe we invested fl.248 million (£28*5 
million) more than wc sold, while wc have expanded our 
American portfolio by only fl.64 million (£7*4 million). In other 
countries we invested on balance more than fl.l4 million 
(£1*6 million). 


NEW ACQUISITION 

The offer made on the 16th September to exchange shares in 
Vereenigd Bezit into ROBECO, ROLINCO or UTILICO shares 
has been accepted by holders of more than 99% of the Vereenigd 
Bezit shares outstanding at that dale. 

At the date of the take-over the value of the Vereenigd 
Bezit portfolio amounted to well over fl.l90 million (£21*8 
million). ROBECO took over more than fl.l64 million (£18*8 
million) of this amount, while the rest was taken over by 
ROLINCO and UTILICO. 

AN INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT SECURITY 
The characteristic of an international investment security, 
which ROBECO shares have possessed for many years, was 
further emphasised by the introduction on the Vienna Stock 
Exchange on 3th April, 1968. Today ROBECO shares are 
quoted on 13 stock exchanges in 8 different countries. 

HIGHER INCOME AND DIVIDEND 
In total 1,725,200 shares were issued in the course of the 
year under review, the largest number ever placed by our 
Company in one year. At the end of the year the outstanding 
capital amounted to fl.508,500,000 (£59,145,100). 

In the year under review net assets increased from 
fl. 1,832,476,937 (£213,140,673) to fl.2,435,925,774 (£285,655,803). 
The computed value of a ROBECO share, increased by the cost 
of issuing new shares, amounted to fl.253 at the end of the year 
under review. In order to make a comparison of this value with 
that at the beginning of the year an adjustment should be made 
for the bonus issues. For all those shareholders who took up only 
the 2% stock bonus, the value per share rose by well over 13%; 
for all those who moreover preferred the 3% distribution in 
stock instead of the cash dividend, the rise in value amounted 
to more than 16%. 

Income of the Company again advanced reaching well over 
fl.l05 million (£12,287,778). For this year we propose to increase 
the dividend from fl.lO (£1 3s. 3d.) to fl. 10*40 (£1 4s. 2d.) per 
share of f1.50 nominal value. As an alternative to the final 
dividend of fl.5‘60 (13s.), wc propose the distribution of a 2i% 
stock bonus from the share premium reserve. Apart from this 
wc propose to proceed with a distribution of 2i% in stock from 
the share premium reserve. 

If you would like a copy of the full Report and Accounts 
in English and of our descriptive booklet, please write to 
the Secretary: 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


ANGLO-INTERIIATIOIIAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Extract from tha Statamant by tha Chairman, Mr. F. Hock, 
circulatad with tha Report and Accounts tor tha year ended 
31st Dacambar, 1938. 

INCREASED INCOME AND DIVIDB9D 

In 1968 IneonM Mora taxation bioraaaad from £142,206 to 
£158,221. Having paid an intarim dividend of 3 par cent on the 
Dividend Sharea we are now declaring a final dividend of 7 per 
cent making a total diatiibiition of 10 per cent for 1868 
oompared with 9} par eent for 1867. 


FURTHER RISE IN ASSET VALUE 

On Slat December, 1968, the break-up value of the Aaaet 
Sharea waa 30a 9d compared with IBs lOd a year earlier— 
an totcraaae of 63 per cent 


LIQUID FUNDS IN HAND 

At the end of 1968 caah represented about 7 per cent of our 
total net aaaeta which should enable us to make use of 
attractive investment opportunities when they arise. 

The Annual General Meeting wilt take place on 2nd April, 1969, 
at 20 Cannon Street, London, EC4 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilifniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


THE METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

LORD LATYMER’S STATEMENT 


The 71 st annual general meet¬ 
ing of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, Limited was held on 
March 6 , in London. 

The following is the circulated 
statement of the chairman, THE 
RT. HON. LORD LATYMER: 

The gross revenue for the year 
to I St January, 1969 , amounts to 
£ 813,082 an increase of £ 26,148 
over that of last year. After pro¬ 
viding for expenses, taxation and 
the dividend on the Preference 
share capital the amount available 
for dividend on the Ordinary 
shares is £ 615,353 representing 
earnings of 16 per cent. An interim 
dividend of 4 per cent, was paid 
in August 1968 , and your directors 
now recommend a final dividend of 
III per cent, making a total of 
15 ! per cent, for the year. 

The market prices of UK 
equity shares have continued to 
ike during the past year and to¬ 
gether with a smaller increase in 
the prices of our US investments 
have enabled the valuation of the 
investments at ist January, 1969 , 


to reach a total of £ 29 , 918 , 535 . 
After adjustment for Current 
Assets and Current Liabilities the 
toul net assets are £ 29 , 715,519 
and with prior charges deducted 
at redemption prices the net uset 
value of each Ordinary share is 
35 B. 3 d. against 24 s. 7 d. last year. 

In September 1968 arrange¬ 
ments were made to borrow 
US$ 1 , 500,000 for a period of 5 
years for the purpose of investing 
in foreign currency securities. The 
loan is not subject to the dollar 
premium, and investments pur¬ 
chased with dollars may be 
switched without the penalty of 
surrendering 25 per cent, of the 
dollar premium. The interest 
charge on the loan will initially 
have an advene effect on earnings 
for the Ordinary shares but your 
directors expect to maintain the 
present dividend of 15 I per cent 
and hope that taking a rather 
longer view definite advantage 
will accrue to the company. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PERODO Ltd 

RESEtRCH & DEVELOPMEKT OlVISIIM 

STATISTICIAN 

A qualified. Statistician Is required to lead a small 
Statistics team engaged In the design and analysis of 
experiments relating to the development and testing of 
friction materials. Some previous experience In this field 
and of the application of statistical techniques to quality 
control Is essential. 

This is a Senior Staff position reporting to the Re¬ 
search Manager and requiring close collaboration with 
the other sections of the Research and Development 
Division. An Olivetti Programme 101 Is available. 

Letters of application, giving details of age, qualifica¬ 
tions, experience and present salary should be sent to 
Personnel Manager: 


Ferodo Limited, 
Chapel-en-le-Frlth, 
Via Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


A Turner & Newell compeny 


INSTITUTE FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND STANDARDS, 
IRELAND 


TECHNICO-ECONOMICS 

DEPARTMENT 


Appointments are being made in the Technico-Economics 
Department, which k developing an inter-diEClpHnary team 
to provide a business/economic support to the Institute's 
increasing activities in applied research and development for 
the Irish industrial economy. 

Applications are invited to All the following post: 

TECHNOLOGICAL ECONOMIST 

Candidates (preferred age 26 to 35) should have a 
Univeislty degree in Engineering, preferably combined 
with spwalisation in Economics, and at least 3 years’ 
subsequent experience !n economic studies relating to 
investment in innovation or manufacture. Familiarisation 
with D.C.F. and other methods of Investment Analysis la 
essential. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for con¬ 
ducting economic evaluations of proposals for new Research 
and Pevelopment activitias and will assist in die selection, 
-guidance and priority ranking of individual projects based 
upon their economic attractiveness. 

Key attributes for this post are the ability to submit 
technical proposala to critical evaluation and the facility 
to recognise the fuH scope of economic opportunity to be 
opened up by succeseful conclusion of a research project. 

Salary will be In the range £2,209 to £2,744 per annum, 
with entry point dependent upon queliflcatioiis and 
experience. 

The Inatltute works a five-day week end operates e non-con- 
tributory superannuation acheme. 

Application fcMmj may be obtained from the Director-General, 
InatHtfte for Induptrial Research and Sundarda, Ballymun 
Road, Dublin 9, Ireland, who should receive completed 
forma not later then March 31, 1969. 


THE SOCIETY OF POST OFFICE MANAGERS 

GENERAL SECRETARY 


Applicitiona art Invltad far apaoIntmaiH aa 'Ganaral Saertiary of tht Soclaty 
of Po»t OMea Managar*. Ttia Soclaty la earrontly boing forrnad by an amalgamation 
of a numbar of staff a«oeiatlona rapraaanang Poat OMca managorial gradot. 
and tho appomtmant will bo mada 4n tha lummor Of this yatr. 

Appilcanta ahould ba batwaan 3S and 53 yaari of ago, with aubstantiai 
atafl^auociation oiiparioneo, praforably In a fulLUma capacity and dMirably 
covarlng a wido vanaty of gradaa In tho Civil Sorvico or a comparabla nvanagamant 
Raid. A good paraonallty, flaalbllity In outlook, provan organiaing and nagotiating 
ability, tegathar with Ruaney In «vHttan and oral oaprawion. aro aaiantlal. Alio 
daslrablo aro an^arianco In arbitration tribunal procatdingi and loma knowladga 
9f modarn managamtnt tachnlquaa. 

Salary on sama icala aa Santor Chlaf Exaeutlva OMcar. currantly £3.530->t4.000. 
aluB London Woighting £125. 

AppllcaMoni, tegathar with th« namai of two rofaraai. ahould ba sant in 
itrictast confidanca to Tha Sacratary, IB Kandall Road, Bockanham, Kant, marking 
tha anvalopa "SPOM Salactlon Committaa ” Tha cleaing data la Saturday, April 
12. 1909. 



EDITOR required for Packaging 
Review, the ZPC spedallat monthly 
Journal. We want an Idaaa man 
with enough drive and organlaa- 
Uonal ablUty to aat that hla Ideas 
are put Into praotica: aoiaaone 
prepared to work very hard to 
ensure editorial auptemacy for the 
journal: a person of proven talent 
either In Industrial ioumaUam or 
in the packaging Industry 
If you like the sound of tha Job 
and feel you could do It. write 
to us and mention your present 
salary 

Applloatlona to : 

J. E. Traflbrd, 

^tgineerlng. Chamlcal and 
Marine Press Ltd„ 

33-39, Bowllrtg Qreen Lane, 
London, ECl 


NAB1600 FOODS require Marketing 
Reaearch iCanagor. The sucegaaful 
canilldata who will have had wide 
experionce of all typaa of roaaarch, will 
undertalM rawonslblUty for the dlrectloD. 
commlaalon and all luporvlalon of all 
research appertaining to the marketing of 
aotutlni and new products. A substantial 
budget la involved. Tha aueeaaaful 
oandidata will havo gained* hla or her 
oaperlenee In a raaoareh agency or In Uie 
research dapartmant of an advertialng 
agency. Tha MarkoUng Research Managgr 
will report to the MarkoUng Manager and 
opportunities of management development 
are subatanilal. 

Write to RelaUona Manager, Nabinoo ^ 
Foods. Ud., Welwyn Garden City. Herta. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5 and 94 to 97 


SAINSBURY’S 

Economist/ 

Statistician 


HEAD OFFICE 


LONDON 


who will be required to eseiet in the work of existing 
personnel concerned with the study of s wide range of 
problems arising from the Company's interest in the Pig 
Industry as a large scale Buyer and Processor. The work 
will include the provision of information required by the 
Buying Department and the investigation and preparation of 
reports on specialised subjects. 

Candidates, egad 25 to 35, should be Graduates, preferably 
in Economics with Statistics as a special subject. Relevant 
commercial experience desirable, but not eaaential. An 
attractive salary will be paid depending on age, qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

The poat is permanent and there ie a contributory Pension 
Scheme. 

Please telephone 01-928 3355 ext 2774 for en eppileation 
form or write to: 

The Recruitment Secretary (PS1/EC), 

Management Development Section, 

J. Sainebuiy Ltd., 

Stamford House, London, SE1. 
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€ 3 ^ 

ECONOMISTS 


PA Management Conaultants Ltd is seeking three 
economists to help build and develop the Economic 
Studies Unit of PA’s Marketing Services Division. 

This is part of a planned expansion of our consulting 
services in the field of market and economic investi¬ 
gations and results from increasing demand from our 
numerous clients» governmental, industrial and 
commercial—both in the UK and internationally. 

These are excellent opportunities of a very varied 
and Interesting career and of getting in on the ground 
floor during the evolutionary stages of a new unit 
within PA, which is already one of the world’s largest 
firms of management consultants. 

We would particularly like to receive applications 
from suitably qualified and experienced economists in 
the following fields: 

• Transportation 

• Industrial Economics—particularly location 

studies 

• Primary Commodity and Agricultural Economics 

Experience in developing countries and with specialist 
agencies would be an advantage. Also some fluency 
in French or Spanish would be useful. The preferred 
age range is 28-35 years. 

Starting salaries can be up to £4,000 p.a. with 
age and experience as factors, and there will be 
ample scope for advancement. Profit sharing is 
another feature of service conditions. 

Initial interviews can be arranged in the UK or in 
Europe, but in the first instance please write, quoting 
MR/377/TE, to: h « 

The Staff Relations Manager, PA Management 
Consultanu Ltd, 2 Albert Gate, London SWl, 

giving brief details of qualifications and experience 
and of how you meet the main requirements. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5 and 93 to 97 


University of Beading 

AppllcaUons are Invited lor a Lectumblp 
in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. A good degree in Eeonomiea or 
Agricultural Boonomlos is esMntlal. 
Wiliingneas to develop a research interest 

in internaUonal aweeU of the aubjeot or 

in industrlea associated with agriculture 
would be an advantage. 

The pereon appointed ahould take up his 
duties on October l. 1969. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Registrar, (Room 208 Whlt^iahts House). 
The University. Whlteknights. Reading, 

R06 2AR. by whom applications shouM be 
received not later thin April 25. 1069. 


University of Stirling 

Department of Economics 


AppUcaUoxui are invited for the 
poet of Lecturer in Bconomlcs. 
Applications from candidates in all 
fields of economics will be consid¬ 
ered seriously, but preference will 
be given to candidates with interests 
in either mathematicsl economies 
and econometrics or public finance. 


Salary on scale £1.240—£2.736 
with placing according to age, 
qualifications and experience and 
membership of the F88U. The 
appointment will run from August 
1. 1969. 


Further particulars from The 
Secretary (EC), University of 
Stirling, Stirling to whom appllca- 
tiuns with the names of two 
referees should be sent by March 
31 . 1969 . 


Fourah Bay College 

UNIVERSITY OF SIERRA LEONE 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are invited for the Chair 
of Economics. 


Candidates should have experience of 
teaching and research in a Univeralty 
or similar Institution, preference will be 
given to candidates with special quallfl- 
oatlons in Economic Theory and 
Development Ecooomios and who have 

published papers In either or both of 

these fields. Secondment for a minimum 

period of two years considered. Salary 

scale: Le6,000—Le6.800 p.a. (Lel = l0s 

sterling) plus supplementation (normally 

tax free) of £560 p.a. (sterling) for 

those designated under Brltltti 
Expatriates Supplementation Scheme 

FSBU. Various allowances; family 

paasagea; biennial overaeas leave 
Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 
three referees by April 23. 1969, to 
Inter-University Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London, WIP QDT. from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 


O r A n ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC 

CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

requires 

HATIONAL ACCOUNTS STATISTICIANS 

for a 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT 
in ANKARA, TURKEY 

The objective of the project is to help the Turkish State Institute of Statistics in the establish¬ 
ment of a basic set of National Accounts. The 9-3 consultants participating in the comprehensive 
programme of several years’ duration will be required to assist in the further improvement, analysis 
and testing of statistical series for economic sectors, their adaptation to National Accounts and in 
estimates of National Income aggregates. Priority will be given to sUtistics of Industry and Services, 
Capital Formation, Rest of the World, and Changes in Inventories. In view of the need to train 
Turkish statisticians in all aspects of National Aicounts work, assignments of one year’s duration 
pi^^Riorc are envisaged for the initial phase, but in e.xccptional cases intermittent contracts covering 
several missions of 2-6 months' duration will be considered. Attractive fees and allowances will be 
offered to the successful c andidates. Languages ; English • or French ; starting date : preferably 
May-June 1969 or thereafter. Candidatures with full details of background, experience, availability 
etc, should be addressed before the end of March to : 

M. DOMERGUE, 

' Head, Technical Co-opcratlon Service, 

O.E.C.D., 2 rue Andre Pascal, Paris i6eme. 


University of Malaya 

Faculty of Economics and 
Administration 


Applleattona an invited for poeU 
ef Itectnrtr/A»$istant Leeturtr in 
followlns fields. Applicants 
should have at least a good 
Honours degree with suitable teach¬ 
ing or research experlenoa : 

1. ACCOUNTIfta. AppUeante 
should normally have a Master’s 
Degne .in alther Oommeree, Busi¬ 
ness Administration or Accounting. 
Professional experienee Is desirable. 
Applicants with a good Honours 
Depee in Boonomlcs or Oommeree 
(specialising in Accounting) or 
those with profesetonal qualiflca- 
tlona in Accounting may also 
apply. 

2. AttALYTtCAL ECONOMICS. 
Preference will be given to appll- 
canta epeciallslng in Welfan Eoon- 
omlce or Macro-Economics. 

3. APPLIED ECONOMICS. Pre¬ 
ference will be given to appticanta 
specialising In Social Accounting or 
Money and Banking or Traneport 
Economics or Development Plan¬ 
ning, with special reference to 
South Bast Aslan countries. 

4 BUSINESS ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION. Applicants should normally 
have a MsMer'a Degree in Business 
Administration or Commerce. Pre¬ 
ference will be given to applicants 
speclalislnc in Estate Bfanagement 
or Financial Management 

5. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Applicants should bo specialised in 
Administration Law and/or Consti¬ 
tutional Law with emphasis on the 
Impacts on admlnistrauve activities 
ana pracUces. Experience and/or 
knowledge of governmental systems 
and practices of dlRerent countries 
will be an advantage. 

6. RURAL DEVELOPMENT. Pre¬ 
ference will be given to applicants 
specialising in the field of Agricul¬ 
tural Economies or Farm Manage¬ 
ment and Agricultural Marketing. 

7 STATISTICS. Applicants 
specialising in any field of Statistics 
would be considered but preference 
will be given to those with a 
special Interest In Experimental 
Decision, Mathematical Program¬ 
ming tnd CX>eratlonal Research. 

Salary Scales : (approximate sterl¬ 
ing equivalents at current lexchange 
rates) are : 

Lecturer : £1,498 x £65—£1.889/ 
£1,964 X £73--£2,320 p a. 

Assistant Lecturer . £1,303 x £65 
—£1.433 pa. 

In addition, the following allow- 
aneee are payable : 

Variable Allowance ; 35% of basic 
salary, subject to certain maxima 
dmendlng on mariui status ; 
Minimum £244 per annum, maxi¬ 
mum £661 per annum ; 

Induoament Allowanoe . (if 
awarded), varies * 

(a) For Lecturers, up to £488 per 
annum 

(b) For Aaslstant Lecturers, up to 
£326 per annum. 

Housing will be provided. If 
available, for which a rent of £163 
per annum will be charged 

Provident Pund : Staff member 
contributes 59(. and Univeralty 19% 
of basic salary. 

FuilJier particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms are obtainable from the 
Aaeoclatlon of Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versities (Appta.) Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London. 6W1. 
The closing date for the receipt 
of applications Is April JO, I9S9. 


The University of Manchester 

MANCHESTER 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK 
CHAIR OF BUSINESS FINANCE . 

The University invites appli-, 
cations for this newly- 
established Chair, endowed 
by ^e National Westminster 
Bank.' 

Applications by April IB, 
1969, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester Ml 3 ■ 
9PL, from whom further par- ‘ 
ticulars are obtainable on ' 
quoting reference 34/69/E. ■ 
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Urban and Regional 
Planner 


on planaliii ud traa^^ort 

■tudlM. 




m aMm 
OftrtoiottUi 



sumption trendii and prospects In 
the UK. 

The candidate should be a crad- 
uate or postgraduate In Economics 
or Statistics and would have the 
opportunity ot rMtsterlna for a 
higher degree. Salary wUl be up 
to £1.600 p a 

Applications. wiUi full details 
ot quallftcations, age and the 
names and addresses ot two 
referees, should be sent, not later 
than April 14. 1960, to ths 

Registrar, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. 


University of Lagos, 
Nigeria 

School of Social Studies 

Applications are invited for the (oUowlng 
MDOlntmenta tenable from September. 
1M9. or soonest thereattsr : 


Stevenage 

Development 

Corporation 

Research Appointments 

Applications are invited for the 
folumlng posts with this Nsw Town 
DsvsIopmoBfl Corporation : 

RESSAFCH OFFICER 

New Tam Orode VIZ (£l.880>' 
£2.336 p.a.). Prsferobly a 

giiduats In seonomles and/or 
statlsUes, altimugh oppllcai^ 
with ether social scisnee quoll- 
fleouona and relevant experience 
will be consldarsd. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Nbw Towns Qrods III (£1.066- 

£US.. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 93 to 97 




National Board for Prices and Ineomes 

E(»M0MIC ADVISERS 

The National Board for Prices and Incomes has vacancies for 
experienced Economic Advisera to work on the economics of 
the real world. Current and prospective work involves, 
for example— 

(a) industrial pricing policy and practice; 

(b) efficiency studies in nationalised industries and other 
public corporations; 

(c) various investment criteria, programmes, and evaluation 
methods in public and private industry and services. 

The Board's Economic staff work in conjunction with Board 
Members, and with the directing staff of manufacturing and 
commercial firms and institutions under study. They form part 
of the Board's multi-disciplinary teams of administrators, 
statisticians, and financial, operational research, management 
and industrial relations advisers. The work is intensive, varied, 
and may be under the direction of distinguished economists. 
There are opportunities to publish material, to transfer to 
Government Departments, and if desired, to seek establishment 
in the Civil Service. 

Candidates should have a good knowledge of pricing and 
micro-economic theory, and preferably of general business 
economics. They should have first or second class honours 
degrees, or a higher degree, in economics or a related subject. 
They should be 28 or over (26 or over, if exceptionally 
well qualified). 

Salaries are in the range £2,600/£3,550 per annum and 
starting salaries may be above the minimum. Initial contracts of 
two or three years may be extended by agreement. F.S.S.U. 
Application forms are available from Establishments Section, 
National Board for Prices and Incomes, Room 518, Kingsgate 
House, 66-74 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

(Telephone: 01 -834 9444, Extensions 116/169). 


not iittr tlwB lisrota 31, 1969. 



Economists with some post-graduate experience are required by 
E-A Space and Advanced Military Systems Limited, for work 
with multi-disciplinary teams engaged on a wide range of 
projects in the space, civil and military fields. Experience in one or 
more of the following techniques would be particularly relevant- 

• COST EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 
# LINEAR PROGRAMMING 
• TRANSPORT ECONOMICS 
• ECONOMETRICS 

• MATHEMATICAL MODELLING 

There are attractive conditions of service and excellent prospects 
of career development. 

Applications giving brief details of qualifications and experience 
should be sent to: The Managing Director, 

E-A Space & Advanced Military Systems Limited, 

35/41 Park Street, Camberley, Surrey. 

E-A SPACE 91 ADVANCED MIUTABY 




Member of GEC-Marconr Electronics Limited 
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INTERNATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL 

EXECUTIVE 


Save and Prosper Group Limited intend to appoint a 
commercial executive who will take a major part in the 
Group's international expansion. 

• He wilt be responsible to an executive director for sales 
(>r the company's products outside UK. Me will be 
expected to contribute to the evolution of the (Jroup's 
international marketing policy. 

• tie should have experience of international marketing 
of spcHriality products through a variety of agents, 
distributors and licensees. 

• His experience need not have been in the field of funds 
or finance; his industry could well have been oil, 
electricals or phurmaccuticals, but commodity selling 
is unlikely to have been suitable. 

• Fluency in at least one Western Buropcan foreign 
language is needed and more would 1^ a help. 
Professional training or university degree would be a 
help but neither is an essential requirement. 

• Age should be mid-thirties. The job will be based in 
London and salary is negotiable at about £4,500. 

Applicants should write in confidence to;— 

M. E. Ash, Executive Director, Save and Prosper Group Limited, 
4 Great St. Helens, London E.C.3. 


CHIEF PRICE & 
PROFIT ANALYST 

General Motors Limited 

. . . General Motors Limited operations in the UK 
include the manufacture and distribution of vehicle 
components, refrigerators, and air-conditioning 
equipment. The company is establishing and 
developing a Group pricing and estimating function, 
which will improve the quality of production and 
marketing decisions, and hence profitability. This 
IS therefore a key appointment. . . He will be based 
at Dunstable, and will be responsible for establish¬ 
ing or refining pricing policy, product profitability 
and market information systems, and for recruiting 
and training a team of analysts. . . Candidates will 
probably be in their late twenties, and will be 
economics or business graduates, or will possess 
an accountancy qualification. They must have had 
several years experience of cost and price analysis 
and of profitability studies. . . Starting salary about 
£2,500. Pension scheme. Assistance with relocation. 
Group-wide prospects ere excellent. . . 

Ask MSL to send you, without obligation, specially 
prepared information about this appointment (ref; 
S.30J). Every inquiry will be treated as confiden¬ 
tial. Write or telephone at any time. 



INFORMATION CENTRE 

17 Stratton Street, London. W.1. 
Tolephone; 01-499 7131 



Pensions 

Research 

Analyst 

it2,750pa. 


The recent Government White Paper will 
necessitate some drastic rethinking for some pension 
funds.... But we have already started. Our pensions 
department have established a position for a 
pensions research analyst to look into the 
implications of CMND 3883 and to develop 
research projects into the exciting new concepts in 
pensions thinking. 

The appointed candidate will join a forward^ 
looking team administering one of the largest private 
pension funds in the country. Ideally he will be 
between 25-40 and have a professional qualification 
or a degree and experience in pension research. Salary 
dependent on experience and qualifications could be 
up to £ 2,750 p.a. Excellent fringe.benefits include 
the availability of a Company leased car and 
generous removal allowances. 

Applications in writing should be addressed to: 


4 


K. W. Mortimer 
(Room 1/179) 

Ford Motor Company Ltd 
Warley, Brentwood, Essex 
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Londcm School of 
Soonbmics 


UNIVBRfiZTT OF LONDON 

AWlieatiooi are Invited lor u>point- 
«ent from October 1 i960 to a 

j^turMhip or Aaelatani l^eoturcehlp. 

£2.180 X £90- 
f'2i270; then. eubJect to review, 
X £90~ea.630 pluB £60 a 
year London Allowanee, and for 
Airtetant Lecturara £1,106 x £76— 
£1,180 x £8&-£1.340 plus £60 a 
year London Allowance, with 


superannuation benefits In both 
cases. In assessing the starting 
salary, consideration will be given 
to qualifications, age, and ex¬ 
perience. 

The salary and allowances above 
are those at present In force. It 
is expected that they will be 
revised in the light of the report 
of the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes. 

Applications should be received 
not later than March 24. 2960 

by the Academic Secretary, London 
School of Economies and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, London, 
WC2, from whom application forma 
may be rbtained. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUmON 


for S.Sc.dcen.), LL.B. and other externef 
degrees of Lend. Univ. For G.C.K. and |jT|T[i 
professional exams. Accountancy, Costing, 

Secretaryship. Law, Markating. Also ^ 

many Intensely Interesting <non sxam.) 
courses in business subjects. Write for 
details or advics, stating Intsreit, 10 \3^— 

The Secretary (Gll) Founded 1810 


ROPOLr 


Nuffield College, Oxford 

Studentships 

Applications are Invited from men or 
women graduates w'ho wish to undertake 
research or postgraduate studies in 
ecozuMnlcs. sUustics, politics and 
government, soclulogy, recent economic, 
ooclal and political ntstory. Industrial 
relations, management studlea, public and 
social administration, international and 
public law, or any other branch of the 
social studies. 

Further parUeulan and the neoeasary 
forms are obtainable from the Warden, 
Nuffield Cbliege, Oxford. Applications 
should reach him by May 13, 1969 


study at Home 

Successful tuition for G C.£. " O " and 
" A ’’ (all Boards) London Unlv., 

B.Se. £eon.. B.A., B.Sc.. LL.B., also 
Diplomas. Oertlflcatrs, Bar, Bankers, 
Secretarial, Statistical and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
Wyndhani MilUgan. M B.E.. M.A.. 

Dept CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford ieu. kmi 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 93 to 96 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


PRESTIGE MAYFAIR ADDRESS. 

Complete office facilities lor mall and 
telephone answering PLUS full company 
secretarial services. Industrial and Business 
Secretariat, 78 New Bond Street. London. 
Wl. Telephone 01-629 9367. 

MILLIONS OP PEOPLE GET HOPE 
comfort and strength from the Catholic 
faith. Send for this FREE course of 
11 clearly-written booklets on every aspect 
of The (^thoMc Church to: The Catholic 
Enquiry Centre. Dept. E, London, NW3. 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(Incorporated In Canada with Limited 
Liability) 

NOTICE TO SHAREmOLDERS 

The Eighty-eighth Annual Ooneral Meeting 
of the Shareholders of this Company, 
for the election of Directors to take 
the places of the retiring Directors 
and for the transaction of business 
generally, will be held on Wednesday, 
the seventh day of May next, at Odcun 
Cinema. Place du Canada. Montreal 
(entranre via Le Chateau Champlain), 
at eleven a m. (daylight saving time, if 
operative). 

Transfer books of shares and stock 
will be closed at the close of business 
on Tuesday, the 29tli day of April, 1969. 

All books will be re-opened on 
Thursday, the eighth day of May, 1969 

By order of the Board, 
T. P. TURNF.R, 
Secretary. 

Montreal, March 10, 1969 


*' GUIDE TO BRITAIN’S BEST 
HOLIDAYS ”... 1969 Guide covering 
bed and breakfast or bed, breakfast and 
evening meal, county by county in 
Britain. Foreword by BaacDonald Hastings 
Illustrated. 300 pages. Send 4 b Od which 
includes postage, to 
FARM HOLIDAY GUIDES LTD.. 

16 High Street, Paisley. 


Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas 
Co. Ltd. 

Linden J. Richard^ president of Hudson’s 
Buy Oil A Gas Co. Ltd., announced 
that the Coinpany has filed a 
Registration Statement today (March 
lltn) with the Securities A Exchange 
Commission covering an Isaue of , 
826,000.000 principal amount of Collateral 
’Trust Bond due 1094 denomination in 
US dollars. The Bonds will be secured 
by the pledge of an equivalent principal 
amount of a new sertea of First Mortgage 
Bonds due 1994. The Issue is to be 
underwritten by a natton-wlde group of 
investment banking Arms headed by 
Morgan Stanley A Co. The Bonds will 
have a Sinking Fund beginning In 1979 
calculated to retire 76% of the liisue 
prior to maturity. The Bonds will be 
offered by the Investurs lor delivery on 
April 16. 1069, and In addition, will be 
offered through underwriters to certain 
Institutions for delivery on July 15 and 
October 10. 1969. Pursuant to delayed 
delivery contracts with the Company, 
the Company will use the proceeds from 
the sale of the Bonds for Its capital 
expenditure and exploration programmes 
in Canada 
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FINANCE AVAILABLE 

Why sell securities ? Funds available on security of stock = 
exchange securities or property. It is the use of securities that 5 
imreasc wealth. S 

Full details from : s 

3 

A. ,|. Matthews Insurance Ltd., = 

163b Pavilion Road, 3 

Sloane Street, ^ 

London, SW1. 3 

Tcl. 01-233 745 »• | 
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GET TO KNOW 
THE YUGOSLAV MARKET 

—at the ZAGREB INTERNATIONAL SPRING FAIR—1969s 
biggest display of consumer goods in Yugoslavia. Many 
separate Exhibitions and Fairs including: 

Consumer Goods 

Food Products 

Handicrafts 

Traffic and Transport 

Wood and Timber Industry Equipment 

Transport in Industry 

Medicine and Medical Aid 

and 

" TU-EX "—^Tourism. Catering and Trade. 

JUREMA "—Measuring, Regulating and 
Automation Techniques. 

BRITISH TRADE ORGANISATIONS ARE 
FULLY PARTICIPATING IN THE CONSUMER 
GOODS EXHIBITION AND IN "TU-EX ”. 

Join US in Zagreb and find NEW opportunities in 
NEW markets. 


2AGRIB 

miRNATIONAl 
SPRING FAIR 
13-27 IV. 1969 
lAGREB-YUGOSlAVIA 





Montevideo 


DQsteldorf 




’'ft «n: - 







Ctlg^ _ 


# 0 
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Rotterdam 


Cairo • Beirut 


no > Medan 



Pans • SaiRon 


agoa * Mexico • Sydney • 

MANY MORE OFFICES SERVING 
THE WORLD 



Office; Uraws, Utsma Pref. Tokyo Main Office: 

Addfen: SAIGIN TOKYO. 
TelAc: TK 2811. Other offices: 127 in Tokyd, Osaka, 
itagoyai Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 


^ TOMEN 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD 

Tokyo A Osaka, Japan 


llu‘ 

U (onomisf I 


Moving goods in the 19708 

A 52-page reprint of the survey which appeared in the 
September 14th issue of The Economist. 

A transport revolution is spreading rapidly through¬ 
out the industrialised world. The spearhead of that 
revolution is the cargo container, a simple aluminium 
or steel box with doors at one end. 

The result is a radical reduction in transport costs 
and a big improvement in transit times. The impact of 
the cargo container is out of all proportion to the rela¬ 
tive simplicity of the idea. The survey clearly describes 
its effects on industrial life in the 19708. 

The response to this important survey has been 
spectacular. It has been reprinted to meet a continuing 
and heavy demand. Order your copies now and they 
will be despatched immediately. 

nates: Single copies 2/- eech including postage. Bulk orders 
over ten, 1/6 each excluding freight charges oversees. 

Marketing Department, The Economist, 26 St. James's Street, 
London, SW1. Telephone 01-930 6165. Telex 24344. 



























Wherever* you are, whatever your 
business, Nippon Kangyo offers you 
efficient, personalized SERVICE. 

What’s more, a 71 -year institution not 
confined by the interests of any group 
of companies, Nippon Kangyo is intimately 
informed on every aspect of JAPANESE 
industry and trade as well as 
its interplay with the City and Wall Street. 

Whatever your banking need in buying 
or selling in Japan, bank on Nippon Kangyo 
.—the BANK FOR BUSINESSMEN. 

■Japan's Commercial Bank 

MPTOH KMimi BANK 

Hoad Office: Tokyo, Japan 

New York Agency; 40 Wall Street, New York 5 

•London Branch: 22 Wood Street. London E.C.2 

Taipei Branch: 35 Po-Ai Road, Taipei 

*Over 140 branches throughout Japan • Over 1,500 

correspondent flanks a^nd the worljl 


In the past twelve months, onr kitchen turned out 
dishes as differeat as veal pmrkSlt - meat and fresh 
vegetables, Hungarian style - canard k I’orange, 
chicken k la Cancasienne <■ Stalin’s favourite - and 
steak, kidney and oyster pudding... All told, we have 
cook^ close to 75.000 breakfasts, almost 200.000 
Inndies and more than 150.000 dinners. And accor¬ 
ding to onr guests, our cooking is second to none. 

Birt we’d like to have your 

OpUUOn, too. Come md tell ns. 

ATLANTA 

HOTEL BRUSSELS 

7. bd Adolphe Max Phone 17.01.20 Telex 21475 
Under Swiss management 

First class accomodation on reasonable terms, in the 
heart of the Common Market. 
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smell isa 
marketing mix 


It's not just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mbc is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library , 
of facts, based on a continuous flow of 
data from research operations. 

We pr<K:ess, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 




on a national and international basis 
-motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new iperfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. Itgoes.without saying 
that our perfunlersare imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
jt we make sure PPL perfumes are 

a success before they’re sold. 
That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
^ many markets. 












Proprietary Perfumes Ltd., 
International Perfumery Centre, 
Ashford, Kent, England. 

Tel: Ashford (Kent) 25777 • Telex 96360 


PROPRIETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 

mru 
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THE QUEEN’S .AWARD TO INDUSTRY 


Msttrad M a Mumper. Attth^afl|d m amid CIsm Mall. Post OOea^Mt.. OtUwa. PrlnUd In InglaiM bf Bwtrieal Pm Ximllad (Wtb-OffsM DlvUlon). Barlow. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



PriM, Changi 

Mtr. on 

12. IM9 wMk 


■oiriM ft Othor nnki 
Alf«m«n« Bk. 
AmiMrd»m*Roc. 

Autt. a N.Z. Bk. 

B. da Soc Gan. 

B. of Amarica 
B. of Iraland 
B. oTMontraal 
B.ofN.S.Wala> 

B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxallas 
B. da ftrls P.B. 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Bowmakar Assn. 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartarad Bank 
Charcarhousa Grp. 
Chasa Manhattan 
Commerzbank 
Credit Comclal. 

Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Craditansult 
Deuuche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambros 
Hill, Samuel 
Hongk’f. A Sh. 

Keysar Ullmann 
Klein wort Ben. 
Kredletbank 
Kundankradlt 
Lambarc L’Ind. 

Lloyds 

Lombard Banking 
Manuf's HanoverTrust 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Sees. 

Midland 
Minster Asset. 
Montague Trust 
Morgan Guaranty 
Nat. ft Grindiays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

Nat. Watt. 

Norsk. Creditbk. 

Royal Canada 
Schraders 
Soclata General 
Standard Bank 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tst. 


Ifwuronco 
Allianz Vartich. 

Ass. Gcnarall 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equit. ft Law Life 
Gan. Accident 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nadriandn. 


Fr.lM-8 -td-P 


Fr.B.62dO ^ 120 


13^ +7/- 

Fr.B.I4.5S0 
67/- -2/6 

Fr'dSB +2 
Fr.SJI65 -90 
Fr.S.4955 -105 
55/- -1/- 

23/6 ~6d 


Phoenix 

43/3 

-1- 

3 3 

Prudential *A' 

67/9 

-3/3 

2 1 

Royal 

lid®'* 

-7*1 

4 3 

Sun Alliance 

60/9 


4-5 

Taisho Mar. ft F. 

Y.I20 

+3 

4-6 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I90 

-3 

2-9 

Vehicle A Gen. 

64/- 

1-3/6 

21 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.6(H0 

-185 

2-4 

BpttWttrtsSg BtCe 

Allied Breweries 

21/1 •• 

- I'fd 

9-7 

Bass, Charrington 

16/IO'b 

-Psd 

4-6 

Bols N.V. 

FI.Z24 

-4 


Courige, B. ft S. 

28/- 

+ l'id 

4 4 

Distillers 


40 

Distill. Sadgrams 

-*t 

2-2 


Dortmund Union 
Guinnau 
Halnakan 
IDV 

Kirin Brawarlas 
Nat. Distlllcrt 
Scoctlah A Newc 
Sch. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watnay, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A* 


■ulMing ft Building » 
Aaaoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Camantation 
Cimants Lafarge 
CImantarles Briq. 

R. Cosuin 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
ItalcamantI 
J. Laing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marlay Tile 
Radland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Tqrlor Woodrow 
Vanasta 
G. Wimpay 


Catoring, Hotola» Etc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 

ATV -A’ 35 

Butlln's tp 

CBS 14 

Fortes *A’ 41 

Granada 'A* 61 

Grand Matrop. 25 

Lyons ‘A* 84 

Maoca ‘A* 18 

Trust Houses 27 


Chomlcals 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amar. Cyanamid. 
Badlacha Anilln 

oSa (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

FIsons 

Ganaral Aniline 
Hoachst 

HoBmn-La Rocha 
ICI 

Laporta Inds. 
Monsanto 
MontacatInI'Edla. 
Norsk Hydra. 
PBar 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 
ScGobaln 
Takeda Chemical 


Change 

Yield 

Prieas. 

196849 

Ordimrr 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

on 

Mar. 



SCocka 

Mar. 

on 

Mar. 

week 

12 

High 

Low 


IZ 1969 

week 

12 

-24 




Electrkol ft Radio 




-3d 

3-7 

294 

146 

A.E.G. 


-8*s 

3 3 

H 2 

21 

348 

205 

ASEA 

((h309 

-1 

3 2 


2-9 

58*4 

4rs 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

§2*4 

-‘4 

46 

-2 

4 0 

SSo 

78/3 

B.I.C.C. 


-9d 

4-4 

+*• 

4-4 

236 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 

Fr.S.2430 

-NO 

21 

• 3d 

4-2 

528 

380 

CG.E. 

Fr.507 

+ 17*. 

2 6 

-2/6 

l•9 

127 

67-1 

C.S.F. 

Fr.l27 

+5-2 

... 

-6d 

-3d 

39 

40 

r 

ae 

Chbrido Electric 
Comsat 

16/5*4 

843*s 

+2*4d 

-IS 

4*9 

+4'sd 

46 

95/- 

63/9 

Dacca 


+6d 

i'l 



s? 


E.M.i. 

Electrolux 'B' 

S3^• 

KrJTB 

-9 

3-3 

21 



335 

177 

L.M. Ericoon ‘B' 

KrJ30 

1-5 

1-4 

+ i'ad 

41 

99*4 

80*4 

Gen. Electric 

S89S « 

+2H 

2 9 

--Z’ 

3 9 

38/6 

ir 

GEC-EE 

27/10's 

+ i*sd 

2-5 

4 3 

^4 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

SM*4 

+•4 

39 

+24 7 

2 8 

137 

MO 

Hitachi 

Y.I21 


5 0 

146 

-1-4’sd 

SI 

5 1 


36/- 

281 

Hoover 'A' 

I.B.M. 

SSk 

-3d 

-nl»4 

5-9 

11 

-1/- 

1-4 

SI/9 

34/- 

Int. Computers 

36/- 

4-68 

55 

-6d 

5-6 

62U 

45*4 

Inc Tel. ft Tel. 

$49's 

-1 

19 

155 

1-6 

126 2 

67 

Machines Bull 

Fr.ll3B 

2-2 

... 

• 3d 

2 5 

495 

324 

Matsushiu 

Y.446 

+ 8 

22 


Fr.S.I76000 -2,300 


FrJS3-4 +13-4 
Fr.B.2875 +75 
Fr.240*t +13-6 

Y.305 +7 


Broken Hill Pty. 
Danaln Ingwy. 
Rnaldar 
Fried. Krupp 
Gelaanklrchanar 


Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Pleasay 

RCA 

RadlfTuslon 
Rayralle Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sparry Rand 
Thomson-Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westlnhsa. El. 

Engineering 
AcrOw ‘A' 

Allied Iren 
Atlas Copco 
B.SJk. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohan 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmora 
Delta Metal 
Damag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. A N. 
Gutahoffngs, H. 
Head Wrightson 
AHrad Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Cembstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kultager B' 
MAN. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
PecMney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Sttveley Ind. 
Stone>Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 




Mannesmann 


221 lOVs Thysaen Huatte %I83 +2 S*S 

I90*t 120 UglneKuhImen Fr.183 +99 42 

9/rt 6/7 <b Union Steel SA 8^ -Pad 4 7 

4b>s U.S. Steel $44>t -«a 5<4 

89 . » Ualnor PrJ9 +2-2 3-2 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers da Ceau ft Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner R Smith; Yamelehl Securitlas Co.: 
* Ex dividend. !| Ex capltellsation. H Ex rights. f Ex all. (e) New Stock. ( f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (0 To late 
yields allow for tax at Bs. 3d. In C 


Fr.134-8 

LSBS's 

%I62 

44-8 
-4*4 
+ l*s 

4-7 

6-8 

6-2 

W6 

42/6 

Pood, Phormacoui 
Allied Suppliers 
Aspr^Nicnolas 

denh 

56/6 

9d 

28 

^10*4 

+ !•• 

2-8 

47 }- 

35/9 


-It 

2-7 

08*a 


2-8 


10/3*4 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

lO/tfa 

3-0 

%i3r« 

-2»# 

43 

7/7*1 

Assoc. Fisheries 

13/l*s 

+4*,d 

4-4 

H.106*s 

+2-8 



71 

Avon Producu 

8137*4 

-*i 

1-3 

%l54*t 

-I's 

45 


32/3 

Beecham Group 

m 

■H*sd 

2-1 

%I32<4 

-3H 


275 

168-2 

Beghin 

Fr,224 

+0-1 

2 6 

%I83 

+2 

s's 

«/- 

33/6 

Bovril 

54/- 

... 

4-4 

Fr.l83 

+9-9 

+2 

20/- 

82/6 

I2/I0*t 

Brooka Bond ‘B' 

ISt: 

... 

3 5 

8^ 

x|*sd 

47 


Cadbury's 

68/3 

1 1/9 

4-4 

844*s 

-*i 

5<4 

S4*b 

Colg.<Palmollve 

846Fa 


2 6 

P^J9 

+2-2 

3-2 

7 12 

2-64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

fA.6-84 

4 0-08 

... 


t Ex all. (e) New Stock. ( f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (0 To latest 


I The First Boston Corporation. Yield In bracheu Is on forecast dividend, 
date. (n) interim since reduced or passed. | The net redemption 
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Prices, 

1968-49 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



n*fS<T 

Mar. 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Low 


12. 1919 

week 

12 

1 ^ 

iO/3 

Exprau Dry. ‘A’ 

Rtch Lovell 

10/9*4 


5 1 

X" 


l5/7*a 

‘-6d 

2 7 

2430 

Galgy 

Fr.$.9200 

100 

0-5 

93*i 

65% 

General Foods 

$77 

1 % 

3-4 

42'i 

26 

General Mills 

833% 

- % 

2-4 

101/6 

SL- 

Glaxo 

•«/- 

+ 2/- 

1-6 

35S 

Heim 

832% 

% 

2-6 

2339 

1314 

L’Oreal 

Fr.2339 

4 159 

0-7 

4350 

4345 

Moctt 

L.4350 1 


.41 

3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3S75 

+95 

1-6 

174 

135 1 

Parrlar 

Fr.l68 

|3% 


fOfPi 

81% 

Procter Gamble 

S84 


3-1 

45/6 

29/- 

Ranks^fovlt 

39/9 

+ 3d 

4-S 

78/9 

36/- 

Reckitt A Colm. 

6^6 

4-1/- 

2 5 

10/6 

6&0 

Ross Group 


44fid 

2 1 

10.075 

Sandox 

Fr.S.9775 

ISO 

1 2 

26 /- 

17/10% 

Schweppes 

l8/4*s 

3d 

43 

21/3 

12/4% 

pillars 

17/Ml 

6 d 

4-0 


31/6 

13/4% 

Tata A Ljrle 

33/7*1 

+7'id 

5 9 

20 /- 

Unlgata 

IS/5% 

-1/2% 

4 7 

84/- 

43/9 

Unilever 

59/- 


2 9 

2 */- 

191/3 

Unilever NV. 

252/6 


30 

50ji 

27/6 

United Biscuits 

40/6* 


3 3 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7*i 

I7/9*. 

Assoc. Enginrg. 

21 /- 

9d 

3 8 

18/Ml 

. Il/T^i 

8 LMC 

15/6 

-S%d 

3 6 

87% 

48 

Boeing 

148 

-3% 

... 

48% 

36% 

CaterNllar Tract. 

846 

I % 

2 6 

72% 

48% 

Chrysler 

|52'i 

»'• 

3 8 

136 

101 

Otrocn 

Fr.l24 

12 

... 

455 

381 

Dalmlar-Bani 

0443% 

-6% 

2 0 

38/4% 

22 /1% 

Dowty Group 

28/- 

- 1/9 

3 7 

57/- 

34/9 

Dunlop 


-1/6 

3 7 

3029 

un 

Flat 

L.2951 

i II 

3 9 

37/- 

65% 

iii; 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gan. Mts. (Un.) 


6 d 
- 2 

3 3 

2 3 

52/3 

39/3 

51/- 

+ 1/6 

f *• 

3 3 

61% 

46*4 

Goodyear 

157% 

2 6 

70/3 

39/9 

Hawker Siddatay 

55/3 

-1/6 

4 3 

47/- 

23/5% 

Honda (EDR) 

34/7*s 

3d 

30 

■274 

l(» 

Komatxu 

Y.222 

+5 

3 4 

sr. 

4<P* 

Lockheed 

841*1 

1 % 


80/3 

43/4% 

J. Lueu 

67/3 

-1/3 

2 5 

25% 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

8C.22*i 

I % 


57»i 

39 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln *B* 

139 

3% 

... 

1090 

696 

Fr.l090 

|73 

1 1 

301 

185 

Niasan Motor 

Y.20I 

1 

4 0 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Fr.lTO 

+5 6 

3 7 

4230 

3120 

PirJil-Spa 

L.3370 

10 

3 3 

54/- 

42/1% 

5/1 

Rolls-Royce 

43/9 

1 /- 

5 1 

10/9 

Rootes Mtri. ‘A’ 

9/1 

3d 


41/6 

17/4% 

Smiths Indust. 

34/- 

-1/6 

3 2 

208 

185 

Sieyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%I90 


5 8 

449 

268 

Toyota Motors 

^336 


2-4 

83% 

59 

United Aircraft 

176 

’% 

.. 

639% 

280 

Volkswagen 

%567 

-20 

3-5 

394 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.390 

-4 

14 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

17/9 

6 d 

3-1 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmtot-Breedon 

16/6 


3 3 


OlVk* Equips Photo. 


324 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.26t 

-1 

2-3 

86^1 

64*1 

Eaatman Kodak 

|70*« 

-2% 

17 

343 

128 

Fu|l Photo 

Y.285 

+ 21 

2-6 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr.B.I652 

h72 

3 0 

72/. 

41/3 

Gestetner 'A* 

61/3 

Y177 

-1/3 

1-4 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Priv. 

- 3 

2-2 

3905 

2742 

L.3072 

9 

2-8 

M/6 


Oalid 


+ 1/- 

3 5 

325% 

Xerox 

8259*4 

+ 1 

0-7 


Papor A Publichlqg 


59/3 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

58/6 

Mid 

4-7 

23h 

15/- 

British Printing 

21/7% 

i7*mI 

3-5 

42/. 


BunzI Pulp 6 P. 

33/3 

•H/6 

20 

61% 

Crown Zeller. 

160*4 

+3 

3-6 

55/3 

24/7*. 

DRG 

28/Ml 

+ Mid 

4-7 

19/9 

15/6 

Int. Publishing 

16/10% 

4*id 

S3 

14/- 

^0** 

Inveresk Paper 


-■6d 

1 8 

35 

iK 

MacMillan 81. P. 


—'1 

... 

55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

817 

+ 1% 

1-9 

50/6 

16/6 

News of the Wld. 

36/- 


5 2 

40/6 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

12/6 

+6d 

3-1 

40/3 

23/3 

Penguin Pub 

Reed Paper 

39/- 

-9d 

15 

56/4*1 

34/6 

54/- 

■1 3/3 

4-6 

56/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

48^ 

-1/- 

3-7 

31/6 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

28/3 

4 9 

71/6 

41/- 

Wiggins Teipa 

64/9 

-9d 

3-7 



Preporty 


+4'ad 

2 7 

17/- 

7/4*. 

Caplul A Counties 

12/9 

176/- 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A’ 

192/- 

-3/6 

2 8 

102/6 

31/1% 

42/6 

77/6 

-6d 

1-3 

17/0*4 

Land Securities 

23/6 

-9d 

2-8 

56/6 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. Phoid. 

42/3 

+3d 

4 3 

17/- 

6 / 6^4 

Lon. March. Sea. 

13/6* 

+ *4d 

2-8 

»/9 

14/3 

Metropolian Eat A Pty23/7*s 

+7*id 

2-8 

39/3 

16/9 

St. Martins 

28/6 

-3d 

3-1 

24* 

T 

Sec. Cevanc Gdn. 

+ I0'ad 

(2 2) 

S. G. Immobllaire 

Li72% 

+ 3% 

4-4 

85/- 

39/6 

Stock Conversn. 

68/- 


0-8 



AirlliiM A SMppInf 




38% 

24% 

Amerlan Alrllim 

f32*a 

~% 

... 

48/9 

23/1% 

Brit. A Comm. 

45/9 

+9d 

2-8 

25/1% 

n/1% 

Cammell Laird 

22/1% 

-Mad 

2-8 

40/- 

11/4% 

Cunard 

ll.l 

~6d 

4-8 

51/9 

2^IO*s 

Furnen Withy 
HarlandA W^ 

49/- 

+ 1/1 

4-0 

X 

0 

21/3 

- 3 S 1 

... 

1215 

Japan Air Unna 

1^ 

Y.i340 

+ 10 

2-3 

415 

167% 

FIJ39 

-3% 

2-9 

116 

76*» 

Lufthansa 


-27 

... 


St 

Ooaan Stnamshlp 

Pan Amnrican 

k 


4-2 

1-6 

98/- 

% 

P. A 0 . Defd. 

46/6 

+ 1/- 

4-4 

3S/I0*a 

22/1 

SwaiuHunMr 

27/6 

-3d 

5-1 

1040 

815 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.9IO 

-30 

3-1 

SO 

15 

TWA 

IS* 

839*1 

-1% 

1-4 

64% 

J4% 

United Alrllnea 

-r. 

... 


Prices. 196849 

Ordliwry 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

•boclv 

Mar. 

12. 1969 

on 

week 

Mar. 

12 

734 . 

- 

ftotpt 

Bijniikorf 


-2 

26 

30/4% 


Boon Pure Drug 

«/6 

|-7*id 

3-0 

37/4% 

20/Ma 

Brit. Home Strs. 

29/9 

... 

3-4 

26/3 

19/- 

British Shoe 

20/3 

... 

4-9 

37/6 

22/3 ■■ 

Mcmimue Burton 
Dobtnhams 

31/6 

... 

3-3 

29/7*# 

33/- 

-9d 

6-0 

197 

136 

Gniorins Lafeyette 

Fr.l7l-9 

+2-4 

20 

980 

274 

Galerlai Preedoi 


+60 

1-9 

70/6 

38 

se 

Gmctan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

k 

+6d 

-1% 

2-9 

4-5 

66/9 

49 / 4 % 

GUS 'A' 

53/3 

f6d 

3-5 

33/. 

20 / 1 % 

Houae of Fraaer 

25/- 

-Mol 

5-6 

33M 

2208 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3ai0 

-40 

2-3 

22/9 

11/9 

Inc, Stores 


-7*sd 

3 4 

880 

461 

Keratadt 

-22% 

2 2 

350*1 

192*1 

Kaufhof 

^25% 

•63 

2 5 

1238 

826 

Lx RedouM 

Fr.li48 

-3 

16 

400% 

324 

Le Rinascente 

L.362 

+ 1% 

2 2 



Marks A Spencer 


+4'sd 

H% 

3 2 

57% 

22% 

Montgomery W. 
Myer emporium 

2 1 

5-36 

2-79 

IA.4-28 

+0-11 

.. 

182% 

158 

Nmermin 

DI5I 

-7 

4 0 

375 

271 1 

Nouvciles Gals. 

FrJ7i 

+9 

l-i 

207/6 

97/9 

O.K. B^rt 'A' 

192/6 

+2/6 

18 

209 

122 

Printempi 

Fr. 189*1 

-2 

2 8 

SC 

26/- 

Provid. Clochg. 

Sears Roebuck 

42/6 

+ 2/- 

2 6 

56% 

|64*t 

1 *4 

2-1 


11/10*1 

Tesco Stores 

18/6 

2B/I% 

+ Mid 

1-0 

24/- 

United Drapery 

-3d 

5 1 

23/6 

16/3 

Weolworth 

20/9 

4 1/- 

4 8 

136 

49 2 

Toxtlloa, CloCMni 
A.K.U. 

FI. 121% 

- 26 

30 

50*1 

25*4 

Burlington 

$41 

•i 

3 4 

23/3 

13/10*1 

CnrrIngMn A D. 
Coatt,Ptns. 

20/1*1 

-3d 

4-0 

73/9 

53/3 

63/9 

-3d 

4 2 

34/9 

22/9 

Ceuraulds 

4 i0*td 

4-5 

14/9 

6/* 

Eng. Calico 

9/^ 

7*id 

SI 

48/- 

40/- 

Snia VlscoM Piiv. 

45/~ 


3 9 

66*1 

37*4 

Stsvans. J. P. 

155% 

1 

4 3 

113 

71 

ToIJIn 

Y.eo 

- 1 

7 5 

198 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y .122 

4 1 

6 1 

21/6 

10/10% 

Vlyella Int. 

VVest Riding W. 

17/1% 

i6d 

4 4 

22/1*1 

12/- 

21/3 

-3d 

4-4 

17/4*1 

9/6 

Wooicombers 

17/4*1* 

1-1/3 


165/^ 

99/- 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

137/6 

-1/6 

3 1 

9/9 

5/3% 

Carreras ‘B' 



4 6 

34/9 

l7/- 

Gailaher 

"’l0*id 

5-3 

23/7*1 

11/9 

Imperial Tobacc. 

20 /- 

Mid 

4 2 

145/- 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

142/6 

+ 5/- 

15 

84*1 

48*1 

Utilltlea/Reiia 
Canadian Pacific 

SC.60*4 

1-1*4 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.688 

... 

7 3 

700 

650 

Chugoku 

Y.675 

|4 

7-4 

35% 

32 

Cons. Edison 

$34 

1 *4 

5-3 

2790 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2740 

+20 

4-7 

1908 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I890 

+ 16 

5 3 

715 

648 

Kanal Elec. P. 

Y.662 

-2 

7 6 

520 

322 

R.W.E. 

%496 

-6*4 

3 2 

710 

648 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.663 

12 

7-6 

105 

91 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.9I 

1 

6 6 

48/9 

29/4*1 

31/6 

19/4*1 

InvoaC. Trusa 

Alliance Trust 

42/6 

-3d 

2 5 

Atlas Elec. 

25/7*1 

+4*id 

2-7 

23/3 

17/- 

B.E.T. Defd. 

18/7*1 

+6d 

4 7 

41/3 

22/3 

British Asseu 

38/6 

25/4*1 

4 6d 

1 5 

28/4*1 

16/8*4 

Cable A Wireless 


2 7 

35 /- 

20/3*4 

Foreign A Col. 

30/10*1* 

■ Mid 

1-9 

33/9 

20/10*1 

18/2*4 

Globe Tel. A T. 

24/10% 

+ 1/3 

2 6 

27/6 

Industrial A Gen. 

25/- 

-6d 

3 0 

216% 

160-4 

Intarunia 

FI.I95 2 

1 1-7 

4-9 

28/4*1 

18/1*4 

Mercantile inv. 

25/9 

+4*id 

3 1 

261 

219 9 

Robeco 

Fl.^5 3 

+ 0-6 

4-1 

214 9 

167% 

Rolinco 

FI.2I2 

1 12 

0 9 

26/9 

14/7*1 

Wlun Inv 

23/3 

6d 

1 5 

468 

303 

MbeellniMoua 

Air Liquide 
AlliedE.P. 

Fr.460 

1 15 

2 0 

15/7*1 

10/9 

11/9 

+3d 

4-8 

52/- 

27/10*1 

William Baird 

50/3 

+2/- 

4 0 

35/1% 

26/9 

Bestobell 

30/3 

i 1/- 

4-1 


Mon«y Mark*! IncUcatori 

spot otoriiog had a rather ahaky week in the wake of rumoura 
of a franc devaluation but recovered atrondy on Wednaaday aa 
the rumoura aubalded. It waa alao helped by the expectation of 
good trade figurea and cloaed at $2.3913. However, ita continued 
vulnerability waa aeen in the forward market where the diacount 
widened to If centa making the annual coat of covering 3^ per 
cent. Three-montha monay for local authoritiea waa in ahort 
aupply and the rate roae to 9'«* per cent and with Euro^llar 
depoaita alao commanding a higher rate of interaat the covered 
margin in favour of New York roae to 2'u per cent. Euro-aterling 
depoaita in Paria were alao eagerly aoui^t with 12 per cent being 
paid for 2-day money and Ilf per cent for three month depoaita. 
Treaaury Bill Tandera tNDay Tender 

Amount Avonfa Ailoccad luua 

Data of (£ mn.) Applied rata of at Max. Out* 

Tender Offered for Ailotmant Rata* lundini 

I9M 91-Oay 1 . d. % 

Mar. 8 170 0 331-7 147 3 17 45 2.180 0 

Dec. 6 120 0 195-1 136 11 07 59 1.780 0 

13 120-0 222 0 laS 11-39 53 1,740 0 

.. 20 MOO in-0 135 7 50 70 1.700-0 

„ 27 110 0 190 7 135 6-50 39 1.710 0 

1969 

Jan. 3 100-0 196-1 135 5-70 13 1.670-0 

„ 10 100 0 188-1 135 10-69 47 1.620 0 

17 100 0 204 6 135 fOvIO 32 1,570 0 

.. 24. 100 0 227-5 135 5-49 21 1.510 0 

31 100-0 . 224 7 134 6-81 49 1.480 0 

Fab. 7 IQO-0 207-4 135 2-11 18 1.460-0 

14 1000 226-9 134 2-21 36 1.440-0 

.. 21 100 0 219-7 IM| 0-69 49 1.420-0 

..28 100 0 189-8 IST 2 54 39 1.380 0 

Mar. 7 100 0 206-0 154 7 42 22 1.360 0 

* On March 7ch, tandan for 9l--day bllla, at £98 Is. 4d. sacurad 
22 per cant, higW tenders being ailoccad In fell. The offer for 
chit week was for £120 million 9i-day bills. 


Prices. 196849 

Ordifinry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



fcocke 

Mar. 

on 

Mar, 

High 

Low 

q 

12,1969 

week 

12 

»/3 


BookArs 

39/3 

+1/- 

4-5 

76/9 

British Match 

69/3» 

-9/9 

3-5 

15/6 

i7/a*« 

9/4*4 

British Oxygin 

12/10% 

-•id 

40 


British Ropes 

14/1% 

1 Msd 

5-6 

tO/3 

Cope Allman 

8/4*1 

+6d 

71 

75/- 

30/- 

Dc La Rue 

66/3 

- 1/- 

3-4 

65/- 

49/- 

40/- 

29/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

S8/3 

49/- 

-M«l 

4-2 

4-0 

215/- 

140/9 

Hudson's Bay 

191/3 

+7/6 

2-1 

66/4 

23/4 

Inchcape 


-1/6 

2-3 

146 

no 

C. Iteh 

Y.I30 


4-6 

IQ5/5** 

106% 

72/- 

Johnson Matthey 

s^% 

+2/- 

2 2 

68*. 

Ling'Temco«Vought 

-3*4 

2-0 

102% 

50*4 

Litton Industries 

$50*4 

-4% 


462 

321 

Metallgasallsehafc 

D433*. 

-4% 

2-1 

118 

82% 

Mlnneu M. A M. 

$100 

t2% 

16 

225 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I83 

f-24 

38 

20/1% 

9/4*1 

Pillar Holdings 

I9/I0'.» 

+ I0*.d 

3 3 

98/6 

«/9 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears'A' 

88/- 

+9/9 

i-3 

35/6 

21/- 

28^ 

-4'td 

4 3 

96/6 

22/7*. 

Slater Walker 

80/- 

+5/6 

10 

23/7's 

16/6 

Stcatim 

Thos. Tilling 

22/- 

+ I0*id 

36 

19/9 

47/7*1 

it' 

15/9 

39/1% 

-4'H 

4 1 

Turner A Newill 

+ I0*«f 

5 5 

49*1 

49. 

Union Carbide 

$4i% 

+•• 

4 7 

12/9 

6/7*1 

United Glass 

B/Mi 

-4»id 

... 

56/6 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

5i/- 

... 

2 8 

643 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.592 

+5 

1-9 

158/- 

61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

151/6 

■21- 

2-4 

134/6 

67- 

Burmah Oil 

122/6 


2 5 

235 

155 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.235 

3-0 

81% 

64 

Contlnenul Oil 

$71*4 

-*i 

... 

46*1 

41 

Gulf Oil 

$43*. 

+% 

3 5 

63% 

42*1 

Mobil OH 

858% 

+4*. 

3 8 

2404 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2324 

6 

4 1 

76*1 

53*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$72% 

l2*b 

... 

£33*1 

£18%. 

Royal Dutch 

£31 

-% 

2 4 

100/4*1 


Shell Transport 

901- 

-9d 

2-7 

76% 

Stan. OH Calif. 

$69 

+ 1% 

4-1 

66*1 

50*. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$57*4 

T% 

4-0 

85% 

66*4 

Scan. Oil N.J. 

$78% 

-% 

4-7 

89*. 

72*4 

Taxaoo Inc. 

$83*4 

1 1% 

3 5 



Gold Minoa—FInanco 



192/6 

£46*1 

100/- 

oFsrr 

150/- 

1-6/3 

5-4 

£22*4 

Anglo-Amerian 

£44% 

+% 

1 7 

88/9 

45/7*1 

Charar Coni. 

87/- 

Hl/- 

1-5 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

75/9 

+2/10*. 

1-8 

216/3 

140/- 

General Mining 


i-25/- 

4-0 

602/6 

mi6 

129/4*1 

J'burg. Cons. 

597/6 

1-4 

205/- 

Rand Selection 

205/7*1 

+7*.d 

2-3 

275/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Mlnoa A Moult 

237/6 

+2/6 

2 0 

33*1 

22*4 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.30*. 

+ % 


3750 

3370 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3640 

-50 

2 2 

54*4 

42*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$46% 

4% 

3-9 

7/7*1 

4/6 

Amai. Tin Niger. 

z. 

i-3d 

7 9 

64% 

39*. 

Anaconda 

Ml 

4-8 

87/- 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

76/- 

13/- 

2-7 

80/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

69/-* 

£48*4 


5-0 

£49 

£19*. 

De ^ers Defd 

+ 1% 

1 3 

127 

93 

Falconbiidge 

$C.I20% 

-1 

.. 

46*4 

35 

Inter. Nickel 

$36*. 

% 


51% 

37*. 

Kennecotc 

$50% 

f2% 

4-'7 

75/- 

10/9 

Lonrho 

61/6* 

... 

1 7 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

67/- 


14 

95% 

718 

Penarroya 

Fr.91-4 

+ 1 1 

3 0 

50*1 

33% 

Reynolds Metals 

$40*4 

+2% 

2 2 


92/6 

R.tr. 

146/- 

1 6/6 

1-4 

45/i 

24/6 

Rhokana 

30/9 


20-9 

110/- 

64/- 

Roan Sal. Trust 

98/- 

+6d 

9 1 

252/6 

117/10% 

Seleaion Trust 

7201- 

1-2/6 

1 5 

2452 

500 

Union Mlnicre 

Fr.ll936 

52 

2-6 

150/- 

68/3 

Western Mining 

113/6 

H/- 

0 2 

3S/i 

22/3 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

33/- 

+6d 

13 4 

3/1% 


Planutiona, Etc 
Assam Cons'd. 

2/3 


13-3 

7 V /6 

39/7*1 

SS/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

73/6 

+6d 

II 1 

22/10*1 

Guthrie 

37/6 

I9d 

7 2 

5/J*- 

2/6*. 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 

4/10*1 


7 7 

15/6 

9/3 

1/8% 




5^*1 

Plantation Holdgs. 

4/9*. 

-*4d 

9 5 


Kay Money and Arbitrage^ Ratos 
London: March 12 


Bank Rato 

% 

Euro*tterllng dapoaiu 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 

8 

(In Paria): 


Dopocit ratoa: 


2 days' notice 

12 

7 dof*' iMlw. 


3 months' 

11% 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Traamiry bllla 

6-05 

Loul auchorhlas 

8% 

Cora.of Oopoalt 6-85 

3 months'/Ixed' 


Bterling: 


Loal authorities 

9-9*. 

Spot rau 

$2 3913 

Finance houses 

9*b-9% 

Forward discount 


Interbank rate 


(3 months'); 

1% cenu 

7 days' 

8% 

Forward cover 


Troaaury Bllla 


(3 months'); 


3 months' 

7*%i 

Annual Int. cost 

3’*% 

Eurodollar dopoaiCai 

Invaatniant currency: 

7 days' notice 

7*. 

investment $ 

51*1% prem' 

3 months' 

8% 



Covorod Arbitrage 


In flavour of: 


Marf Ine (3 months') 


Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury Mile 


N.York !• 

N. York Ml. 

Eurodollar/UK local 



authorltv loans 


N. York 2 

N.York 2%. 

EurodoHar/Euro-oMrllng 

N. York *14 

N. York % 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 


Eurodoilar/UK local 



authority loans 


London %. 

London *. 

Blirodollar/lnterbank 

N. York % 

London *. 


Corraeclen 



tilMl in MmI Mi fhfyt 



iMflii itgi» 


? 
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HOW YOU SAVE 
ON FLOW CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 

■■■IS OUR BUSINESS 

Why fumble around with costly mul¬ 
tiple-source buying of flow control 
equipment . . . when you can save 
money by getting aN this equipment 
from a siifgle source of supply and 
responsibility—Crane. 

Valves and pumps of all types, sizes 
and materials... fluids handling com¬ 


ponents and systems ... Crane offers 
the most complete line of flow control 
equipment in the world. 

Moreover, we make it available from 
the supply point most profitable to 
you* based on price, geographical loca¬ 
tions, delivery and currency payment. 
For prompt action, contact the Crane 
company or distributor nearest you. 
Or, write to Crane Co. World Head¬ 
quarters. 


THC opomiamn eoimiiiit CNF 

cra ne Co.. Wer/tf l#fasquerfert, $00 Pofk 
Avenue, N9w York, UJfJk, Au§t r»lf&g C/ene 
AuBtraiik Pty. UO., Sydney. &iMdA t Crane 
Cenetfe Ud« Mantras/, Crane Ltd*, 

London. fjoSPkx Crane SX; Pork. O^ntpoy: 
Crane Dunolddrt. Hottoodt Crane 

Nodoftond, N. V. Oeven/er. MomIoos Crane- 
Doming do MomIoo, Monlarrey, N.L. ^onth 
Atrfeo: Crane-Olan//e/tf (So. Afr.) (Pty.) Udn, 
Oononl, Soolnt Crana-f/Sn, S.A., OUboo. 

CRANE 
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Meteor flag, anyoru ? 

Mr Wilson and Mr Stewart arc 
sure they’re rig^ht to have invaded 
Anguilla, and the poet Thonias 
Campbell, had he still been with 
us, would have enjoyed it (sec 
cover). But there are doubts 
about whether all the Queen’s 
men have really known what 
they’ve been doing, page 25. 


Fords go back 

And that’s because Mr Wil^n, 
Mrs Gaatle, the incomes policy, 
the employers and the moderate 
union leaders have been licked 
by the shop stewards and M^rs 
Jack Jones, Scanlon and Birch, 
page 26. It’s all cost Fords £50 
million in production, but the 
British motor industry still hopes 
for a comeback this year—if only 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
doesn't clobber it too, page 69. 




Mao-in-the-box 

Chairman Mao is trying to push 
his way out of China’s box 
against the Russians sitting on 
the iid to the north; it may be 
that he has begun to see that the 
Americans won’t let him punch 
out the other way into south-east 
Asia, page 23. 



7 

' I 
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Waiting for Rcy 

The London stock market could 
have a very jittery run-up to Mr 
Jenkins’s budget next month, 
page 70. Tokyo’s doing fine, page 
91 - 


News for him 

This month’s rise in unemploy¬ 
ment, after six months of down¬ 
turn, could' lead Jenkins to 
believe his measures are biting at 
last. But the interpretation can 
be easily shot down, page 73. 


Gontcats 


Volume 230 Number 6552 


23 

Mao Turns North 


a 4 

The Emperor Leonid 


as 

The Meteor Flag 


26 

Who’s Afraid of Jack Jones ? 


3a 

Not All Must Have Prizes 

Britain 

33 

Laugh-in looks at the Lords ; By-elections; 
Land Commission ; Inverurie ; The best prime 
minister they*d got 

The World 

38 

International Report: Forward to chaos; 
Vietnam ; Ceylon ; Italy ; Germany ; Rhodesia ; 
Syria 


46 

Communht Affain: Tito looks forward, not 
back ; Czechoslovakia ; Private ejiterprise 


53 

American Survey: Federalism’s fiscal crisis ; 
ABMs and the man; Brakes not working ?; 
Wildcats* reward ; Militants beware ; King Log ; 
Daily divorce ; Internal woes ; Social warriors 

Booki 

63 

Russia’s unions still sleeping 


Emperor LmAi 

What Mr Brexhntv h trying to do 
to keep hit east Eutopean empire 
together is jiiit tvtttit the old 
Austro-Hungarigit £tii|)eror Franz 
Joseph used to with his quarrel* 
mg tenants. It works for years— 
but then Wham 1 , page 24 . 



Business Brief 66 Noise begins to count 


Business 69 Frustrated Giants 

70 Those Tremors in the Market 

72 Germany’s Oil Muddle 

73 Britain: Unemployment on the turn ? ; Oil; 
Carbon fibre ; Developing costing ; Mortgages ; 
Compensation ; Jet exports 

81 International: Mr Volcker makes the grand 

tour ; German economy ; France ; Air bus ; 
Compters; Bahamas; Fibres and films; Tin^ 
agreement 

88 Investment: Bonds take the brunt ; Japanese 
market; Shoes ; IVeir Group ; New Broken 
Hill; Mining machinery; August Thyssen^ 

Huette ; Independent Investment 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 109 


O TIm Ecoaomtot Newspapv Lid., LMdon. ISSS. 


Ml right for some 

The fann price review is not 
bad for beef cattle—and might 
have been worse for the taxpayer 
•--buit dairymen, the faimcrs* 
unions and that ImportHHiving 
lobby are ail angry, page 33 . 
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The BBC 

Sir —Philistine ! If you were (a) a house¬ 
bound housewife ; (b) living in the depths of 
the country; (c) an invalid; (d) a pbor 
student who can’t afford to go to concerts, 
you wouldn't be so keen to Kill the Third 
Programme (March 8th). Or do you intend 
to keep ^ the music programme and only slay 
the 'Phird ?—Yours angrily, Violet Barhovk 
Banburyf Oxon 

Sir —Mr D. A. Hearn states (Letters, March 
15th): “The BBC seems to be assuming that 
it should . . . determine from a fixed (and 
inadequate) income what the amount of 
broadcasting should be. The rational course 
.surely would be to consider how much radio 
Kc want in the seventies . . . and then give it 
the money properly to do the job.” 

Is this “ surely rational "? C^an we equally 
rationally substitute for the w'ord “ radio" 
schools, roads, hospitals, cars, colour I’V sets 
or even greenhouses !* Can wc rationally ha\c 
all we want in the seventies and be given the 
money properly to do the job ? And who 
decides what “ we ” want ?—Yours faithfully, 
Rishworth, near Halifax S. V. Tiiorman 

Money Supply 

Sir —Your article of March 15th concludes 
that the major cause of the £681 million 
increase in the money supply during the last 
quarter of 1968 was the Bank of England's 
.support of the gilt-edged market during the 
Bonn crisis. According to the Bank of 
England Quarterly Bulletiu this support took 
place between November 13th and the 
beginning of December. During the first week 
of December prices were allowed to fall—an 
action which you describe as half-closing the 
stable door after the horse had bolted. What¬ 
ever harm was done, therefore, was done 
before the end of that week. 

BetwTcn October 16th and December nth 
the net deposits of the London clearing banks 
—which .seem to have contributed about half 
of the quarter’s increase in the money supply 
—rose by only II57 million. Even this rise 
was not the result of an expansion in the 
credit base by the Bank of England .such as 
you suggest: clearing bank holdings of notes 
and balances with the Bank of England 
actually fell during the relevant period. The 
^increase in deposits was accommodated by a 
fall in the cash ratio. Whenever, therefore, 
the increase in net clearing bank deposits took 
place it was not then: nor was it the result 
of the Bank of England pumping cash into 
the markett^* 

The case of accepting houses and other 
banks in the United Kingdom—which con¬ 
tributed most of the rest of the £681 million 
—is more difficult, because the data in their 
case is not detailed enough to show what 
hap|)ened at the crucial time. For them, 
however, the availability of notes and balances 
with the Bank of England is not directly 
relex'aht: they do not use them as their credit 
base. Indirectly, they may bp Induced to 


expand their dep(>.sits when these a.s5ets are 
ill greater .supply, becausi' the clearing banks 
e>tpand their dc|}osits and hence increase the 
general liquidity of the market. This cannot 
ha\e been the cause of the iiicrease in this 
case, bccausi' the clearing banks did not' 
increasi* their net deposit.s. Nor did the 
increased availability of Treasury Bills, by 
increasing the volume of lic|uid assets, have 
any effect: they went straight into the port¬ 
folios of the discount market, who alone 
.vhow'cd any change in Trea.sury Bill holdings 
o\ er the quarter. 

There is little evidence therefore that the 
behaviour of the Bank of England in the bond 
market had anything to do w'ith the increa.se 
in the money .supply w'hich you deplore.-- 
Yours faithfully, (!. J. M. IIardie 

Kcble Colirge, Oxford 

How Strong Is China ? 

.Sir —In “ Bastard.s, Traitors and Heretics” 
(March 8ih) you mention ” the world’s third 
.superpower.'’ I would disagree that China is, 
at the present time at least, a superpower. 
Whilst it undoubtedly has .sufficient manpow’cr 
and armaments it does not possc.ss cither the 
requisite political and economic stability-' 
witness the disruptions of the cultural revolu¬ 
tion—or even the knowledge that it has the 
.support of Ru.ssia.—Yours faithfully, 

Chklstopher Furnes.s 

!'niirrsity of Warwick 


Indonesia 

Sir —The army shake-up described by your 
Jakarta correspondent (March 8th) has been 
long expected by ol^servcrs of the military 
and political scene in Indonesia. What I would 
(picry, however, is the significance of the 
“ promotion ’’ of Kemal Idris to the East 
Indonesia command. Pie is undoubtedly in the 
top flight of Indonesian commanders, and it 
was my good fortune to develop clo.se 
aquaintance with him during my time in 
Indonesia. He was, from 1965, in the fore¬ 
front of the hawks who urged positive action 
by General Suharto against Sukarno and for 
this reason he has great popularity with the 
” action ” groups, especially the students. 

Notwith.standing the size of Indonesia, the 
political power game is really only played in 
Java and, in the main, Jakarta. The paucity 
of communications of all types means that a 
preferment to a command in the “ outer 
islands ” amounts to banishment. 1 suspect 
that Kemal Idris’s merit and popularity have 
become top apparent to President Suharto 
who has decided to promote him away. 

A similar fate was suffered by another of 
the 1966-67 hawks, Brigadier Sarwo Edhie. 
He was very vocal in demanding action 
against the “old (Sukarno) orderand he 
rapidly became the darling of the students* 
action front. Tbis gained nim promotion to 
command of a military area—in* North 
Sumatra! His vocal chords were stronger than 
average and his voice continued to be heard 
in jakana, so early in 1968 he received further 
advancement—to West . Irian.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, D. H. D. Merrin 

Arbroath 


Foreign Investment ^ 

Sir—M r G, McAtary (Letters, March 8th) 
expresses a typical Canadian ^attitude. For the 
American economic domination of .their 
country, howcv'cr, Canadians haW no one to 


blame but therhselyes. 7'imc and J^gain 
Canadian Jiavfr. bcen\]f^p^iild by 

their own fore^',«R>.n»rn to 

American * injcfctolni; f 4Fund.s. 

(Consider, fOr\>e9jaai^ and 

natural gaft';.ipd^trj^,.\) tjriO" origins of 

which wrrqJaigi^Vuii^ei^Iih^ Anicri^an 
capital. • j ‘ /.V . Si’]'" 

If the Canadians had worked harder and 
had sacrificed the present for the future, as 
have the Japanc.se people, they might now be 
masters of their ow'n dc.stiny. Alas, they arc 
loo fond of their creature comforts and their 
country, so rich in raw materials, remains onc- 
frnth the size, in weeilth and population, of 
its neighbour. As one, originally British, who 
has uorked in both countrie.s, the .message is 
clear.—Yours faithfully. David'. yi^iTTALL 

San Francisco^ California 


Israel 

Sir —I feel compelled to reply to Mr Najjar\s 
comment regarding the ufc of Israeli civil 
aviation (Letters, March 8th).^ While it is true 
that El Al, as a civil aviation film, transported 
military supplies for the Israeli defence forces, 
it was during a time of war. The El Al planes 
attacked in Athens and Zurich were flying 
during a time governed by a cca.se-firc agree¬ 
ment between the belligerents (except Syria 
and Algeria), the important point being that 
it was a time of peace not war. 

Mr Najjar’s argument losc.s further 
credibility when he openly admits to assuming 
the contenis of El Al cargoes, rather than 
describing their actual contents. As he says, 
Israel “ probably “ uses the planes for such 
pur]X>scs. Certainly this is not a legal or 
moral ba.si.s for a terroristic attack by armed 
Pale.stinian nationalists.—Yours faithfully, 

Sanford R. Sieverhurc; 
The American University, 

Washington, DC 


Sir — 1 was intrigued to see you describe the 
throwing of rockets on South Vietnam*.s towns 
as “ straight terrorism ” (March 8th). 1 seem 
to recall that strictly comparable attacks on 
Israeli border settlements arc of late referred 
to. in your esteemed paper, as in other Briti.sh 
publications and mass media, as guerrilla 
actions. 

Could it bo that this double-think lies at the 
root of the world’s failure to comprehend the 
Isracl-Arab conflict, which is as tragic as it is 
senseless ?—Yours faithfully, 

Jerusalem Shimon Ben-Eliezer 


Road Tax 

Sir— With the 1969 budget drawing. Hear, an 
increase in the motor vehicle tax is again 
in the news. It seems suiprising that the, taxing 
authorities have not cfcvisea a be^r and 
"more equitable methbtl . of taxing tjiotor 
vehicles. All cars pay the same ^ rate im' tax, 
whether a Rolis-Rovee or a (findtistrial 

and commercial vefiiclcs pa^'is rate, 

according to size). Woula it nOt be. easier 
and fairer to collect road taa by adding (say) 
a. shilling on tp the price, per gallon, of 
petrol ? The .toad uKrs waum no longer be 
able to evade the t£k. The means of collection 
would be. cheaper for theauthorities, and 
anyone whp wanted to use liis vehicle would 
have to' pay the. tax, bcqiusc he would have 
to buy the fuel to lise the vehicle.r—Yours 
faithfully, Brian J. Greenaway 

LoUgkton, Essex 


SECOND CLASS PQ6TAOE FOR THE ECONOMtEV^ TAID AT NEW YORK. N.Y 
PuDltihed wMkIy every Seturday, Sfty-tvo times a year In London. England. 
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management appointments £5Q00 pa and over Other Notices see peges 96 to 103 

A ..I. I ■■ ■ II ■' I . . . , . . ■ I ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ 




Malawi Development Corporation 

Geneml 

Alaiiaiger 

A General Manager is required for the Malawi 
Development Corporation which controls a group of 
companies whose highly varied operations include 
industrial, commercial and agricultural interests. 

The job demands experience of finance and of business 
management in a large undertaking and the capacity 
to provide strong but sensitive leadership. Proved 
abnity in managing financial resources, in exercising 
financial controls and in assessing the feasibility 
of new projeas are essential prerequisites. 

Salary negotiable but not less than £ 5,000 with 
extensive expatriate benefits. 

Applications should be addressed in writing please 
marking the envelope ‘General Manager* to:- 

The Chief Agent, 

Malawi Buying and Trade Agents, 

6 Victoria Street, London S.W.i 


Food Industry 

Director—Commercial Development 

A well known British manufacturing company of the 
highest standing wishes to appoint a director to be in 
charge of commercial development. This is a crucial area 
in a highly competitive trade and the prime requirement is 
to plan future development by acting as guide and co¬ 
ordinator between research laboratory, works and sales. In 
addition the director will be expected to have a good 
understanding of computers and the use of management 
services. 

Candidates, aged 35145 should hai^e held a senior appoint¬ 
ment in the food industry -either at home or overseas — 
and must have had a successful record in management. As 
the company has strong international interests, knowledge 
of a foreign language would be an advantage. 

Starting salary subject to negotiation in the range 
£€,500-£S,000, car provided and other benefits. The com¬ 
pany is a first class employer and this opening isrone of the 
most attractive in the food industry today. 

Location: pleasantly situated in the Provinces. 

Apply quoting Ref. No. 1025 to Clive & Stokes, 14 Bolton 
Street, Ijondon, Wl Y 8tIL. 

Clive&Stokes 

Appointments & Personnel Consultants 



£ 

MILLION 
100 


76 


50 




requires INE 

TOP SUES DIRECTOR 

to achieve 
this target 


Write to Mr. J. C. Bamford 

JCB Sales Ltd., Rocester, Uttoxeter 

Staffordshire 


•eei^aef 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 
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OFHCIAL CALENDAR FOR 1969 OF THE 

AND EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibitions organised by 
public fair societies 

Intemationsd General Trade Samples Fairs 

BARI XXXIII Levante Fair \ 0-2 3 Septeni brr 

BOLOGNA XXXIII Bologna Fair 14-25 May 

BOLZANO XXII Bolzano Fair 12-22 September 

MESSINA XXX Messina Fair 3- 18 August 

MILANO XLVII Milan Fair 14 25 April 

PADOVA XL VII Padua Fair 29 May - 9 J unc 

PALERMO XXIV Mediterranean Fair 24 May 8 June 

TRIESTE XXI Trieste Fair 15-29 June 

International Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

ANCONA XXIX Ancona Fair - International Trade Mart of 
Fishery^ Nautical Sports and Related Activities 

26 June - 6 July 

BOLOGNA XII International Foodstuffs Exhibition 20-22 March 

BOLOGNA III International Exhibition of Commercial Design 

19 -23 April 

BOLOGNA V International Show of Industrialisation in the 
Building Techniques 5- 12 October 

FIRENZE XXXIII International Handicrafts Trade Mart 

24 April 8 May 

GENOVA IV INTERCOM International Fair of Communications 

18-28 October 

GENOVA III International Container Convention 18-26 October 

GENOVA VI TECNHOTEL International Hotel and Travel 
Equipment Show *5“25 November 

NAPOLI MOBILSUD III Furniture Exhibition for Southern 
Italy and Overseas 16-23 March 

NAPOLI II BIMBOSUD - Toy and Children's Furnishing, 
Clothing and Food Supply Show 11-18 May 

NAPOLI II S\LR. - International Gift Show 31 May - 5 June 

NAPOLI XII Housing, Home Furnishing, Clothing and Food 
Supply Fair 21 June - 6 July 

PADOVA III SEP - International Public Services Show 

25-29 September 

PADOVA VII TRA MAG - International Exhibition of Mechanical 
Handling and Storage, Plant Maintenance, 
Containerisation Q’-JS October 

PADOVA VIII MA V - International Exhibition of selected 
quality Poultry and Rabbits for Consumption, Cattle 
market and competition 6-8 December 

PARMA V International Supermarkets Show {Techniques^Goods- 
Equipments) 30 April - 4 May 

PARMA XXIV International Exhibition of Canning and Allied 
Packaging, Machinery and Equipment for Canned Food 
Industry 20-28 September 

TRIESTE XVIII International Specialised Exhibition of Timber 

15-29 June 

VERONA Horse and Cattle International Autumn Fair 

9-13 October 

National General Trade Samples Fairs 

PORDENONE (Udine) XXIII National Fair of the Friuli - 
Venezia Giulia Region 31 August 14 September 
ROMA XVII Rome Fair 31 May - 15 June 


National Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

BARI I National Exhibition of Mechanics 10-19 May 

BARI / MOBILEVANTE - International Furniture and 

Furnishings Fair for Southern Italy and the Mediterranean 
Countries 1-8 June 

BOLOGNA Perfumery and Cosmetics Show *4“25 May 

CIVITANOVA MARCHE (Macerata) XX Footwear Exhibition 

10-15 May 

FOGGIA IV National Ovine Breeding Mart 29-30 March 
FOGGIA XX National Agriculture and Livestock Fair and XII 
Show of Southern Italy's Farm Machinery 

30 April - 8 May 

FOGGIA National Cattle Fair 25-27 November 

GENOVA II TECNHOSPITAL - Hospitals, Private Cliniques 
and Health Centers Equipment Exhibition 

19-25 November 

MESSINA V Leisure Time Fair 27 April - 6 May 

MESSINA III Southern Italy's Handicraft Exhibition and Trade 
Mart *3-21 December 

PADOVA VI National Footwear, Peltry Goods and related 

Machinery, Raw materials and Accessories Show 

25-27 April 

ROMA IV National Show of Communities 9-17 November 
SIENA III Typical and Fine Wines Week 15-22 June 

Exhibitions promoted by other 
societies or committees 

International Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

BARI I Show of Chemical, Industrial and Agriculture 

Techniques 4-12 October 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Varese) International Textile Fair Natural, 
artificial and synthetic fibres. Chemicals for Textiles, 
Textile machinery and equipment 20-29 September 

CANTU (Como) VIII Selective Furniture Show and International 
Competition 13-28 September 

FERRARA EUROFRUT *69 - IV Biennial International Fruit 
Exhibition 21-28 September 

FIRENZE IX Footwear, Leather-Goods and Leather Samples Show 

_ 1-7 September 

FIRENZE IV Biennial of International Trade Mart for 
Antiquary 20 September - 19 October 

FORLI VIII International Trade Mart of Bird-Rearing 

Activities 18-22 September 

GUALDO TADINO (Perugia) XI International Ceramics Show and 
Competition 26 July - 31 August 

MILANO XXV and XXVI MIT AM - International Trade 
Market for Clothing Textiles and Furnishing Fabrics 

13-16 May 

11-14 November 

MILANO MAC *69 - IX International Chemical Equipment 
Exhibition 17-25 May 

MILANO III International Chmufry Review 17-25 May 

MILANO XV MIPEL - International Leather-Goods Trade 

Market 21-25 June 

MILANO VI MACEF - International Exhibition of Household 
Goods, Crystal and ChinawM, Hardware, Ironmongery 
and Tools 6-9 September 

MILANO VI European Exhibition of Electrical Household 

Appliances 6-11 September 

MILANO VI International Exhibition of Electronic Components 
and Measuring Instruments and Accessories 

6-11 September 
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MILANO . Ill SIM - Intematioml Show of Music 

7-14 September 

MILANO VI SMAU - International Show of Office Equipment 
and Machinery 20-28 September 

MILANO IPACK-IMA International Biennial Show of 
Packaging and Wrapping, Internal Factory Conveyor 
Transport and Food Industry AMachinery 

20- 28 September 

MILANO II International Furniture Exhibition 

21- 28 September 

MILANO GEC *69 - Congress and International Exhibition of 
Graphic Arts 4-12 October 

MILANO EXPO - CT *6g - IV International Exhibition of Trade 

and Tourist Facilities and Equipment 18-26 October 

MILANO XIII SINCAS - International Sports and Camping 

Equipment Show 25-27 October 

MILANO SIMEI - International Show of Wine and Bottling 
Machinery 8-16 November 

MILANO XLI Cycle and Motor-Cycle International Exhibition 

22- 30 November 

MONZA (Milano) XXIV International Interior Decoration Exfdbition 

13-28 September 

REGGIO EMILIA International Review of Pig Rearing and Pig 
Production i -4 May 

RIGGIONE (Forli) XXI International Postage Stamps Fair 

30 August - 2 September 
RIMINI (Forli) XIX International Hotel and Tourism Techniques 
Convention i-io December 

ROMA XVI International Review of Nuclear Electronics, Tele- 
Radio and Cine-products 18-30 March 

ROMA X **Christmas Todaf' Trade Market 4-21 December 
S.AMBROGIO D1 VALPOLIGELLA (Verona) VII Marble 
and related. Machinery Exhibition 6-15 September 
TORINO VI International Domestic Arts Exhibition 

13-26 March 

TORINO I International Exhibition of Commercial Vehicles 

12-20 April 

TORINO ^^MQDA SELEZIONE'* Selected Fashion Trade Fair 

18-21 April 
24-27 October 

TORINO XXIX SAMIA - International Fashion Trade Fair 

5-8 September 

TORINO XIX International Technical Exhibition VI Mountain 
Equipment Exhibition 25 September - 6 October 
TORINO LI International Automobile Show 

2g October - 9 November 

VARESE. XVI International Poultry and Rabbits Exhibition 

31 May - 5 June 

VIGEVANO (Pavia) XXXIII International Footwear, Leather and 
related Machinery and Equipment Show 

30 August - 5 September 

Nadoiud SpecialismlTairs and Eahibitiona 

ASGOU PIGENO XXI National Rabbit and Fur Animal Fair 

8-11 May 

BOLOGNA EIMA - Agricultural Machirury Manufacturers 
Exhibition 12-16 November 

GALENZANO (FirenEc) VI Open-Air Exhibition of Caravanning 
Equipment 27 September - 5 October 

GASHGLION DEL LAGO (Perugia) IV National Exhibition of 
Fishing, Hunting, Navigation and Tourism on the 
Italian Lakes 15-^5 


GASTIGLION FIORENTINO (Arezzo) XVI Trade Market of 
the selected ^Large White* breed Pig 2^3 Octoljcr 
CORTONA (Arezzo) VII Exhibition and Trade-Mart of Antique 
Furniture 24 August - 21 September 

ERBA (Como) V National Exhibition and Trade-Mart of Rabbit¬ 
rearing activities 5-8 September 

FAENZA (Ravenna) IX National Exhibition and Trade-Mart of 
Ceramics for Antique Dealers 22 June - 6 July 

FIRENZE Knitwear Trade Samples Fair 23-27 June 

GROTTAFERRATA (Roma) National Fair of Agricultural 
Machinery and of Prototypes for the Working of Sloping 
Grounds 22-30 March 

GUBBIO (Perugia) V Biennial Show of Metal Arts XIV Gubbio 
Prize "Mastro Giorgio^ 3 April - i June 

LONIGO (Vicenza) National Exhibition of selected Seeds 

22-25 March 

LORETO (Ancona) IX National Exhibition of Church Musical 
Instruments and Editions and Music Editions for Youth • 
Religious Airt Show 3-12 April 

MARSALA Italy- Wines 1969 14-20 August 

MILANO V COMIS-PEL - Fur Dealers' Market i()-23 March 

MILANO / SAS MIL - Exhibition of Accessories and Semi-finished 

Products for the Manufacture of furniture. Upholstery 
and Wooden Articles *9”23 March 

MILANO XII CO MIS- TRICO T - Italian Knitwear and Hosiery 
Market 6-9 July 

MILANO VI COMIS-INTIMAR - Underwear and Beachwear 
Trade Market 11-14 September 

MILANO VI COMIS-INFANTEEN - Children and Teenagers' 
Clothing Exhibition - Baby Layettes and Requisites 

11-14 September 

MILANO XXXIV National Radio and TV Show 

6- 11 September 

MILANO IV COMIS-LABOR - Exhibition of Accident 

Prevention and Labour Safety Equipment 2 ‘j~^i October 
NAPOLI Handicrafts and Beachwear Accessories Fashion Display - 
MAREMODA CAPRI *70 10-15 September 

PERUGIA II National Exhibition of Artistic Interior Decoration 

15-25 May 

REGGIO EMILIA XXX National Ornithological Show 'Citta del 
Tricolore' 22-23 N^ovember 

RIGGIONE (Forli) VII National Review of Hobbies 

12-20 April 

RIGGIONE (Forli) XIX National Numismatic Meeting 

6-8 September 

ROMA V Week of Equipment for Community Life 13-18 May 
SAGILE (Udine) National Bird Exhibition and Market 17 August 
SANTHIA (Vercelli) National photographic competition 

25 October - 10 November 
VALDOBBIADENE (Treviso) Show of the Tre Venezie Region's 
Sparkling-Wines September 

VIGENZA National Jewellery, Gold and Silverware Show 

7- 14 September 


Fasbiim Shows 

FIRENZE High Fashion Ready-to-Wear, Boutique and Knitwear 
Parades 15-20 April 

5-10 November 

ROMA Official presentation Autumn-Winter 1969/1970 Italian 
High Fashion Collections ~ Fashion Accessories 
Exhibition 5-25 July 
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THE MILAN 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
IN THE SERVICE 
OF WORLD TRADE 

14-25 APRIL 1969 


The Milan International Fair is being held 
this year for the forty-seventh time. In 
the opinion of businessmen and trade 
experts it is among the largest, widest 
ranging and best organised trade fairs in the 
world. Founded in 1920, this Fair has 
undergone such a complete transformation 
in the past 20 years that it is now fully 
equipped to meet all the latest demands 
of trade and commerce, whether in 
the field of production or of distribution. 

The changes that the Milan Fair have 
undergone are well summed up in the 
International Trade Centre, which stands 
centrally in Piazza Italia at the throbbing heart 
of the Fair quarter. Here, on a basis of 
absolute equality, all countries officially 
represented at the Fair have at their disposal 
efficient modern services and facilities to 
assist them in organising their own 
information offices and maintaining contact 
with businessmen. Here, in the International 
Trade Centre, a huge volume of business is 
conducted between Italy and the world, 
and between many countries of all continents. 
Exhibit items, of which there are more than 
one million and a half, are displayed 
separately in up-to-date and well-appointed 
exhibition halls and pavilions. 

Milan Trade Fair is visited every year 
by millions of people, including buyers who 
in 1968 came from 132 different countries. 

The postwar period of the Fair's history 
has been marked by a gradual process of 
reorganisation which, for the benefit of 
businessmen from all countries, aims at 
giving a more strictly commercial character 
to the occasion. By means of a plan for their 
precise classification, exhibits have been 
progressively regrouped, thus giving the 
many different sectors a more logical and 
functional standing. 

NEW EXHIBITION PREMISES AND SITES 

The number of display sites has been 
increased year by year. Some of these are 
of monumental dimensions, notably the 
Palace of Nations which is now the 
headquarters of the International Trade 
Centre (CIS). Others deserving mention are 
the second Engineering Pavilion (No. 19/20) 
the Pavilion of Agriculture and the Building 
and Construction Pavilion, also the premises 
occupied by the Film TV-film and 
Documentary Market (MIFED). 

Reaching a peak in 1963, when a number 
of new buildings were completed, this boom 
in constructional activity revived last year 
with the replacement of a postwar group 


of seven pavilions of metal structure by an 
imposing single pavilion called Engineering 
Pavilion 7. Several storeys high, it is 
intended for the heavy engineering and 
precision tools sectors. Thus the total area 
taken up by display premises available to 
the Trade Fair alone is now 717,600 sq yds, 
to which should be added a further 
203,320 sq yds of open-air display sites. 

Since 1965 the Fair Organisation has been 
progressively transferring its nautical and 
motor-boat sectors to an outside display 
centre at Milanolago where, as from 1969, 
they will be wholly concentrated on the 
lake shores and will remain open to the 
public until 27 April. Another external 
feature, opened last year, is an 8,400 sq yds 
testing site for building machinery. It is 
located within easy reach of the Fair 
quarter. 

While adding enormously to its display 
premises so as to meet greater demands 
for display space and functional amenities, 
the Fair Organisation has, over the past 
20 years, been steadily developing a new 
policy to promote the development of 
specialised trade shows. These are a natural 
and complementary extension of the April 
Fair, because they enable the display sectors 
of the general Fair to be treated in depth 
and to be spread over the year at convenient 
intervals. 

The first of these specialised trade functions 
dates back to 1st International Exhibition 
St Congress on the Physiopathology of 
Livestock Breeding and Artificial Insemination 
in 1948. Later developments came steadily, 
and the position is now a striking one : 
during the period May 1967 to April 1968 
the Fair Organisation's working programme 
showed a total of 335 open days for 48 
exhibitions (the April Trade Fair included), 
with 1,212,164 sq yds utilised, 23,403 
exhibitors and 3,983,000 visitors. 

Finally, it should be noted that in 
connection with the Spring Trade Fair the 
Fair Organisation performs other important 
functions : by means of special exhibitions 
and displays and by arranging expert 
congresses, it calls attention to the latest 
conquests of science and technology. And 
it points with,rare accuracy to those 
discoveries and inventions which in the 
course of time become^n economic reality. 

For these reasons the year to year story 
of the Milan International Fair is, for the 
close observer, a factual summary of Man's 
progress as expressed in the world of human 
labour and intelligence. 


MIFED 

INTERNATIONAL HLM, 
TV-FILM AND 
DOCUMENTARY 
MARKET 


Films are a saleable commodity and, like 
other commodities, are subject to the law 
of supply and demand. This was the 
assumption that sparked off MIFED, 

Italy's International Film, TV-film and 
Documentary Market. 

1960 saw the start. Now this well-known 
film market, held in Milan every April and 
October, is getting ready for its nineteenth 
Cine-Meeting; 16 to 25 April, 1969. 

MIFED is not a film festival, but a trading 
centre for the finished product, the ready-to- 
show film. Its lavishly equipped, functional 
premises are sited in a large building at the 
heart of Milan Fair: a world-famous trade 
date that makes the perfect setting for 
MIFED's business aims. 

The sweeping success of what some call 
" the MIFED formula " can be seen from 
the many attempts to imitate it in other 
countries. Also from the 1968 figures. 

At its two 1968 Cine-Meetings, April and 
October, there were 775 participants. 
Production executives numbered 328, and 
business operators 447. The representatives 
of 32 countries came in April, and of 40 
in October. From Africa, America, Asia, 
Australia and Europe. 

All told, the number of films booked in 
reached the notable figure of 2,650: 
entertainment films 577, documentaries 672, 
TV-films 1.401. Presented in MIFED's 14 
projection studios, these films were 715 
hours in showing. 

MIFED's last two sessions featured many 
conferences and meetings. A number of 
co-production agreements were drawn up. 
Important awards included MIFED's " TV 
Pearl " Grand Awards, and the " Five 
Continents Trophy." 

" TV Pearl" first prize went to La eancidn 
del olvido by Televisibn Espafiola of Madrid, 
and the second to Las aventures da Tom 
Sawyer at Hucklebarry Firm by Franco 
London Film T6l4vision of Paris. 

The ".Five Continents Trophy " for 
entertainment films of world-wide 
commercial success registering at MIFED's 
Film Market was awarded to The Emperor 
and a Ganaral by Toho Co. Ltd. of Tokyo. 
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THE 

MONTECATINI EDISON 


The activity of the Montecatini Edi¬ 
son Group is mainiy conducted in 
the chemical, petrochemical and 
man-made and synthetic textile 
fibre fields. 

The Group's activities are also 
extended to the metailurgicai (aiu- 
minium, lead and zinc) and mining 
sectors, glass industry and many 
other fields. 

The Group's production units are 
spread throughout Italy. 

The Group has long been heavily 
committed in the development 
of southern Italy with a large num¬ 
ber of important industrial undertak¬ 
ings for which new and vast pro¬ 
grammes for further expansion are 
being put into operation. 

About 30 Group production facto¬ 
ries are located in southern Italy, 
almost ail of which have been built 
over the past fifteen years, involv¬ 
ing an overall investment which 
amounts to about 500 thousand mil¬ 
lion Lire. 

Some of these undertakings, such 
as the petrochemical plants at 
Priolo (Syracuse) and Brindisi, are 
among the most important of their 
kind in Europe, both as to size and 
technological level. 

For the realisation of these large 
and modern industrial undertak¬ 
ings. the Montecatini Edison Group 
went ahead with the setting up of 
communications, which were com¬ 
pletely lacking, including many sea¬ 
port and road construction works 
of considerable Importance. 

The Group's industrial activities are 
also extended abroad, both with 
the granting of patent licences and 
know-how to foreign industries and 
through Associated Companies In 
different countries. 

In addition to the production activ¬ 
ity, the chemical and chemlco- 
textile sectors devote considerable 
effort to research activity and plant 
construction work, also for third 
parties. 

The Group is actively engaged In 
a continuous training programme 
for its employees. 

With Its new dimensions, which 
place It among the leading Euro¬ 
pean Companies, the Montecatini 
Edison Group Is now In a position 
to participate with a greater and 
more real effort In the development 
of Italy and international economic 
expansion. 







MONTECATINI E0I80N S^A. MILANO (Italy) 
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IMI 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO 


(Established in 1931) 

121, Via deiSe Quattro Fontane, Rome, Italy 

Subscribed Capital and reserves Lit. 212.972m. 

A CREDIT ORGANISATION SPECIAUSED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM AND LONG TERM 
FINANCE TO INDUSTRY AND TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Main figures as of December 31, 1968 

Loans outstanding Lit. 2,497,932m. = £l,665m. 

Bonds Lit. 1,877,915m. = £1.252m. 

Foreign borrowings Lit. 144,332m. = £ 96m. 

IMI operates through: 

—^the extension of loans and other credit transactions, including the financing of investments 
assisted by Government incentives and interest contributions both for medium and small 
enterprises and for new ventures in the South of Italy and other development areas. 

—the acquisition of equity participations, 

—the term financing of export of capital goods, 

—^the assumption of trusteeships. 

IMI raises funds on the Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by floating bonds which are 
widely popular with investors and savers. 

IMFs experience and credit facilities are available to foreign concerns willing to make productive 
investments in Italy. 

Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich. Brussels, Mexico 5D.F. 

Branch Offices in Milan, Turin. Genoa, Padua, Venice. Florence. Bari, Naples, Catania. 
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A mUSH INDUSTRY 
AWORLD-WIDE GROUP 


British Olivetti is a British company, part of the world¬ 
wide Olivetti Group which designs, manufactures, 
sells - the world over - the widest range of informa¬ 
tion systems today. 

British Olivetti exports its machines, made in Glasgow, 
to America, Japan, Scandinavia, New Zealand - in 
fact, all over the world. 


British Olivetti brings to this country Olivetti’s entire 
range, produced in 17 factories in both hemispheres, 
from the simplest office machine to the most sophis¬ 
ticated electronic equipment. 

British Olivetti is the British firm whose contribution 
to the British economy is the full, technological po- 
tential of a world-wide industry. 


Olivetti P203 - the office computer: needs no special¬ 
ist: uses programs recorded on magnetic cards: prints 
numbers and words, produces finaldocuments. Just one 
example of Olivetti electronics for information. Others 
include desk-top computers, Real-Time terminals, tele¬ 
printers, data handling systems, encoders (supplied to 
the National GIRO). 



British Olivetti Ltd. - 30, Berkeley Square - Londdn WI 


Olivetti 
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ENEL National Electric Energy Agency, Italy 
in the first half of 1968 

Power sales up by 7 per cent: 400,000 more consumers 


Enel production during the 
first six months of 1968 was 
marked by increasing reliance 
on thermal plants. 

The increased demand for 
electric power was accord¬ 
ingly covered by stepping up 
the output of the traditional 
thermal power stations by 
20.5 per cent to 16.446m kWh 
during the same period. Geo¬ 
thermal production also 
showed an increase of 6.6 
per cent and reached 1,368m 
kWh whilst, because of main¬ 
tenance work at the Trino 
Vercellese station, the output 
of nuclear power fell by 25 
per cent to 1,368m kWh. 

Altogether Enel's gross 
power output during the first 
six months of 1968 amounted 
to 34,565m kWh, an increase 
of 2,156m kWh or 6.7 per 
cent over the corresponding 
period of 1967. 

Power sales by the Corpora¬ 
tion during the first half of 
1968 amounted to 31,946m 
kWh and showed an increase 
of 2,051m kWh or 6.9 per 
cent over the first half of 
1967. Power sales to direct 
consumers (excluding both 
supplies for eventual resale 
and supplies to the Italian 
State Railways for traction 
purposes) totalled 28,973m 
kWh, an increase of 7 per 
cent over the first half of 
1967. 

For a better appreciation of 
the increase achieved during 
the first half of 1968, it is 
necessary to realise the excep¬ 
tionally favourable progress 
of power sales during the 
corresponding period pf 1967. 
During the first half of that 
year there was in fact an 
overall increase In sales to 
direct users equivalent to 14 
per cent. 

Sales for industrial, com¬ 
mercial and agricultural use 
of up to 500 kW showed an 
increase of 8 per cent. 
Supplies for resale and sup¬ 
plies to the Italian State 
Railways for traction pur¬ 
poses showed increases of 6.1 
per cent and 4.8 per cent 
respectively. 


At the end of the first half 
of 1968 the users served by 
the Corporation numbered 
21,623,318 and showed a rise 
of 403,624 compared with the 
beginning of the year. 

During the first half of 1968 
the Pracomune plant was put 
into service in the hydro¬ 
electric sector. This plant has 
an installed capacity of 42,000 
kW and an average annual 
output capacity of 119m kWh, 
81m kWh being attributable 
to pumping. 

During the same period the 
first parallel working arrange¬ 
ments of the second generator 
group of the Moncenisio 
hydro-electric plant were 
effected. 

The capacity of the Cor¬ 
poration’s hydro - electric 
plants as at June 30, 1968, 
was as follows: gross instal¬ 
led capacity 9.582m kW; 
average annual gross produc¬ 
tion capacity 32,2 i4m kWh ; 
flood energy in the reservoir 
5,121m kWh. On the same 
date the gross installed capa¬ 
city of thermal electric, geo¬ 
thermal and nuclear plants of 
the Corporation amounted to 
9.2g6m kW. 

During the first half of 1968 
new lines with a tension of 
120 kV or more were put into 
service wRh an aggregate of 
130 miles (210 km) of three 
parallel cables. 

At the same time the 
distribution network was 
strengthened by a new trans¬ 
former capacity, of around 590 
MVA in new or extended 
stations. 

Building activity in the dis¬ 
tribution sector was pressed 
forward with particular 
energy to meet new applica¬ 
tions for supply. 

The total of new works 
carried out in the distribution 
sector duting the first half of 
1968 including renewals is 
shown by the following data: 
34 primary cabins for new 
transformer capacity (exclud¬ 
ing renewals) of 470,000 kVA; 
7,000 secondary cabins for 
new transformer capacity 
(excluding renewals) of 


564,000 kVA; around 2,360 
miles (3,800 km) of high- and 
medium-tens ion lines and 
5,940 miles (9,560 km) 
approximately of low-tension 
lines. 

Within the Corporation’s 
vast programme for new 
plants extending over many 
years, the new hydro-electric 
plants under construction on 
June 30 last had overall a 
gross installed capacity of 
3,342,000 kW and a gross 
average annual capacity of 
4,439m kWh, with 2,076m 
kWh derived from pumping, 
the accumulative energy in 
the reservoirs being equiva¬ 
lent to 1,048m kWh. 

On the same date new ther¬ 
mal traditionally fuelled plant 
under construction had a 
gross installed capacity of 
almost 10m kW and the geo¬ 
thermal plants under con¬ 
struction totalled 30,000 kW. 
Also under construction for 
the purpose of strengthening 
the transmission network 
were 289 miles (465 km) of 
three parallel 380 kV cables, 
216 miles (348 km) of 220 kV 
lines and 318 miles (512 km) 
of 150 to 120 kV lines, as 
well as transformer stations 
for a new overall installed 
capacity of 9,690 MVA. 

As shown in detail in the 
comments on the Corpora¬ 
tion’s balance sheet as at 
December 31, 1967, the policy 
governing the programme for 
new generating plant for the 
period 1968-1973 was based 
on the assumption of a maxi¬ 
mum increase in national 
demand. This is reflected in 
an average compound annual 
growth rate of 9.5 per cent 
in respect of capacity and of 
9 per cent in respect of 
demand for power. The 
programme for new plant 
scheduled to enter into ser¬ 
vice by 1973, which accord¬ 
ingly has an immediately 
operative diaracter, must 
necessarily be commensurate 
with the maximum expected 
increase in demand. 

Having regard to the natio- 
-ftal resources available on 
December 31, 1967, and to 


the contribution of the plants 
under construction by the 
Corporation at that date quite 
apart from the programme of 
independent producers, to 
meet the requirements of the 
country foreseen for 1973, ■ 

plans were drawn up for the 
building of other new thermal 
generating plants to begin by : 
1969, which will supply an 
overall net capacity at the j 

Winter peak of 2,250 MW in | 

1973. j 

These new thermal instal- | 

lations, which are expected to ; 

come into service in the 
course of 1973, will be sited 
as follows: one unit of 320 I 

MW gross (300 MW net) at ■ 

the La Casella station (La 
Casella 4); one unit of 320 
MW gross (300 MW net) at ; 

the Ostiglia power station 
(Ostiglia 3); one unit of 640 
MW gross (600 MW net) at 
the Piombino station (Piom- 
bino 3): two units of 320 MW 
gross (300 MW net) in a new 
power station being built 
in Northern Puglia (Puglia 1 
and 2); two units at the 
Milazzo station including one 
of 160 MW gross (150 MW 
net) which will complete on 
the same capacity standard 
the installation of the first 
four units planned and 
another of 320 MW gross (300 t 

MW net) which represents j 

the extension of the same 
station on a double capacity 
standard (M!ilazzo 4 and 5). 

This programme is com¬ 
pleted by six tuibo-gas sets 
of 15 MW each to be installed 
in Puglia and Sardegna, which 
are expected to come into 
service in the course of 1969. 

In addition to the plants 
mentioned above the pro¬ 
gramme also includes a fifth 
nuclear power station which, 
like the fourth such station 
planned by the Corporation, 
will have a capacity of 
between 600 and 750 MW. 

Still on the subject of nuclear 
ptonts it should not be for¬ 
gotten the prototype reactor 
Cirene of 35 MW which Enel 
is building Jointly with CNEN 
in co-operation with CISE 
and Italian industry. 
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Banca 

l^AZIONALE DEL 
IjAVORO 

Branches all over Italy 
Head Office: Rome 

Branches in New York and Madrid — 

Affiliate : Lavoro Bank A.G. Zurich — Six Special 
Sections for Medium and Long term Credit — 
Correspondents throughout the World 

Representativa offices in: 

Paris, Frankfurt a.M., Montreal, Buenos Aires, 

Rio de Janeiro, SSo Paulo, Caracas and: 

59-67 Gresham St, LONDON, EC2 


ASGEN 


Ansaldo San Giorgio Compagnia Generale 


Th« largstt Hallan manufacturar of heavy electromechanical equipment is the result of the merger of 
Ansakfo San Giorgio and Compagnia Generale di ElettriciU, two renowned Italian companies. Asgen 
activities Include engineering and installation of complete electromechanical systems for any type of 
Industry: Scope of the new concern Includes the following lines of products for: 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 



HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
THRUST BEARINGS 
LARGE PUMPS 
VALVES AND GATES 
SALIENT POLE GENERATORS 
TURBO-GENERATORS 
STATIC EXCITERS 

VOLTAGE STATIC 
REGULATORS 

POWER AND DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSFORMERS 

MEDIUM VOLTAGE 
MAGNETIC - BLAST. AIR 
BREAKERS 

SUPERVISORY AND 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS 

e DC MOTORS 
a AC MOTORS 
e MG SETS 

e CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

e AC A DC BREAKERS 

e MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 

e RECTIFIERS A INVERTERS 

e DISTRIBUTION TRAN8F. 

e STATIC CONTROL AND 
LOGIC CIRCUITRY FOR 
AUTOMATION 

e ELECTRONIC'REGULATORS 


TRACTION AND 
SHIPBOARD SYSTEMS 


e ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

e DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 

e ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
FOR HIGH SPEED 
TRANSPORTATION 
VEHICLES 

e TRACTION MOTORS 
e CONVERSION EQUIPMENT 
e SIGNAUNG SYSTEMS 

e SHIPBOARD POWER 
PLANTS 

, e CRANE AND HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 

e PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
e SPECIAL DRIVES 


a PLANT LOCATIONS: 
GENOVA. 

MILANO. 

MONFALCONE 


a TOTAL AREA: 
4.100.000 8q. Ft. 


a SALES OFFICES: 

65 THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


a EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 
Via Nicola Lorenal i 
16152 Ganova-Comigllano 
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S.l.R. 

ONE OF THE FASTEST 
GROWING PETROCHEMICAL COMPANIES 


SIR 


AT PORTO TORRES, SARDINIA, ONE OF THE LARGEST 
AND MOST UP-TO-DATE INTEGRATED PETROCHEMICAL 
COMPLEXES IN EUROPE IS BEING COMPLETED AFTER LESS 
THAN SEVEN YEARS FROM THE START. 

S.I.R. MEANS PROCESSES - KNOW-HOW - DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION - PRODUCTION OF PETROCHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, PLASTIC MATERIALS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS, 
SYNTHETIC FIBRES, PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
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THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON SNAM PROGETTI’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

On all continents, from Australia to America, to Africa. over 270 oil and natural gas treatment units, 
from the very tip of the Tierra del Fuego to Norway. 50 petrochemical units, one nuclear power plant, 
to India and to the Middle East, SNAM PROQETTI over 13.000 miles of oil and gas pipelines, 115 miles of 
is working simultaneously on dozens of projects. Associated companies seaiines, and carried out nearly 6 million feet of drilling. 

in the USA. Spain, Yugoslavia, Australia. France. The highly advanced level of SNAM PROGETTI technology 
as well as over 30 branch offices around the world, support is also proved by the patents granted to It 

its operations. In terms of size and business volume. in Italy and abroad: the result of research carried out in 
SNAM PROGETTI Is the largest European company the SNAM PROGETTI labs by hundreds of scientists, 
and one of the largest in the world in the field of planning highly specialized in the various fields of science and technology, 
and building of refineries, chemical, petrochemical and nuclear plants. A work with no frontiers which bears witness 
of oil and gas pipelines, and in the field of land and sea drilling. in every corner of the world, through 
With a present staff of over 10.000 people. SNAM PROGETTI the realization of projects, often of gigantic proportions. 

has already built 32 petroleum refineries, to the inventiveness and talent of Italian technology. 


SNRiiPROOEni 

of the ENI Group • 20087 Son Donato, Milan. Italy 


ENQINeERINQ • SUPPLY • CONSTRUCTION OP REPIN8RIE8. PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS e 
OIL AND GAS PIPEUNES • INLAND AND OFFSHORE DRILUNO e RBSEAHCN LABORATORIES 
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hwreasiniily high pressure 
oiarea 


SARAS, is the fastest growing refining and services 
unit in the Mediterranean 



REFINING FACILITIES 

SARAS SPA IS an Italian independent oil company, with a refi¬ 
nery in SARROCH (near Cagliari - Sardinia). 

The present topping capacity is 140.000 barrels per day 
Other available units in the refinery are; 

2 catalytic reformers. 2 gasoil hydrodesulfurizers 
This IS the first refinery built in Sardinia in an Italian drive to 
make the island a refining and petrochemical center ideally si¬ 
tuated for export markets 

The refinery is now running at full capacity. A substantial new 
investment is being made now to increase the flexibility of the 
production range particularly in regard to North-African crudes 
Two units are now under construction and will be completed at 
the end of 1969 A Fluid Catalytic Cracker (wilh a capacity of 
35 (XX) barrels/day) and an Alkylation Unit 


A SELLER OF SERVICES 

The always increasing quantity of crude oil produced in North 
Africa will find its most natural outlet in the refineries of the Me¬ 
diterranean located like the one of SARAS very near to the pro¬ 
duction sites. 

Today tankers up to 120.000 Tons can discharge at the refinery, 
but at the end of the present expansion, tankers up to 200 000 
Tons will be able to discharge their crudes 


SARAS SPA. processes crude for major foreign and Italian oil 
companies, and exports heavily to North Europe. 

SARAS mam function is to sell their services to all the oil com¬ 
panies interested in processing their crude in Sardinia and the 
company is equipped to offer the best to their customers by the 
quality and flexibility of services rendered and by competitive¬ 
ness of me processing costs 

PETROCHEMICAL FEEDSTOCKS 

For the same reason of improving the services they can render 
to their customers, SARAS will go into production of aromatics 
in the recently formed "SARAS CHIMICA” The production of 
these and other petrochemical feedstocks will make it possible 
to satisfy some of SARAS customers requests and to supply 
petrochemical plants adjacent to the refinery, as well as to en¬ 
courage new ventures. 

SHIPPING AFFILIATE 

SARAS affiliate, PRORA S.P.A. TRASPORTI. a shipping company, 
has ordered to an Italian shipyard three LNG tankers of 21.OCX) 
Tons each. They will carry gas for an important oil company 
from Lybia to Italy starting from 1969. Furthermore PRORA has 
two oil tankers in operation and has under construction a 
227 000 tonner scheduled for completion in 1970. 
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Selenia provides equipment 
for International, European and 
Italian spaee programs 

Its advanced communication antennas will operate on board 
the Intelsat IV, the giant COMSAT telecommunication satellite. 
ESRO sounding rockets launched from Kiruna, Sweden, are 
tracked by a high precision Selenia radar system. The satellites 
for the ELDO program and the Synchronous orbit satellite for 
the Italian Space Program make use of the following Selenia 
products: solar cells and power supply — command system — 
tracking beacons — antenna systems — separation and ignition 
circuits. 

In addition, satellite integration and testing are carried out in 
Selenia. Selenia has also a capability in satellite communication 
transponders and components. Check-out systems for the 
automated control of satellites during assembly and on the 
launch pad are made by Selenia for ELDO. Another important 
achievement is the command ground station at Gove, Australia, 
to control the satellites launched from Woomera. 


SELKNIA, INDUSTRIE ELETTRONiCHE ASSOCIATE SpA - Italy 



BANCO 

Dl 

SICILIA 

PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION 

Capital Funds and 
reserves : 

Lit.19.723.225.116 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
HEAD OFFICE IN PALERMO 

ORGANISATION IN ITALY : 

267 Branches, Sub-Branches and 
Agencies throughout the country 

Main Branches: 

AGRIGENTO, ANCONA, BOLOGNA, 
CALTAGIRONE, CALTANISSETTA, CATANIA, 
ENNA. FLORENCE, GENOA, MESSINA, MILAN, 
PALERMO, RAGUSA, ROME, SYRACUSE, 
TERMINI IMERESE, TRAPANI, TRIESTE, 

TURIN, VENICE 

The Representative Offices in : 

BRUSSELS, COPENHAGEN, FRANKFURT/MAIN, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, ZURICH 

and the Office of the LONDON Representative : 

20 Cannon Street, LONDON, EC4 
Tel. 01-248 2173 Telex: 23433 

ARE SPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO 
OFFER INFORMATION AND 
ASSISTANCE 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Istituto di Credito di Diritto Pubblico 
Established in 1539 

Capital Funds and Reserves; 

Lire 32^23,184,138 

Industrial Credit Special Reserve: 

Lire 7,745,754,018 

Head Office: NAPLES 
480 BRANCHES IN ITALY 

Branches Abroad : 

ASMARA - BUENOS AIRES - CHISIMAIO 
MOGADISHU - NEW YORK - TRIPOLI 

Representative Offices Abroad : 

BRUSSELS - BUENOS AIRES 
FRANKFURT a/M - NEW YORK - PARIS 
ZURICH 
and 

LONDON 

St. Alphage House, 2, Fore Street. London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NAThmal 0831-2 
Telex 23411 NAPOLBANCO LDN 


Bank’s offices on the transatlantic liners 
"RAFFAELLO” and "GIUUO CESARE” 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



CompagniaGenerale Interscambi 


COGIS was formed over ten years ago, with the participation 
of some of the most important private and state owned 
industries of Italy. 

COGIS is a comparvy with specific experience in international 
trade, including compensations and barters, acting on the 
world markets. 

COGIS is an organisation capable of promoting and under¬ 
taking sales of plants, capital goods and finished products 
in all foreign countries and possesses an efficient sales organi¬ 
sation for raw materials, natural products and finished goods 
in Italy. 

COGIS through its organisation purchases goods and products 
abroad and, in doing so, facilitates with its purchases the 
exchange of goods with various countries. 

COGIS has its own network of offices and correspondents 
in the countries of greater interest, working side by side 
towards a greater market's penetration. 


SHAREHOLDERS: ACNA — CHATILLON — CIMAT — 
CISA VISCOSA — FARMITAL1A — FIAT — 
FINMECCANICA —MONTECATINI EDISON — 

RIV —SNIA VISCOSA —DINO GENTILI. 

PRESIDENT: GIUSEPPE LURAGHI. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR: DINO GENTILI. 

HEAD OFFICE: 54 CORSO VENEZIA 20121 MILANO— 
ITALIA. 

CABLES COGEINTER MILANO—TELEX 32191— 
PHONE 7742. 

_ J 
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CASSA 


RISPARMIO 



DEPOSITS: LIT. 330,000,000,000 


Head Office: 

Genova, via Cassa di Risparmio 15 
Tel. 20.91 

Telex 27476 Carisest 


GENOVA 


IMPERIA 


Established 1846 


87 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN UGURIA 

Authorized Bank for All Transactions in 
Connection With International Exchanges 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT ITALY AND ABROAD 
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If you are looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay, over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings, all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 


CamogH 


For information apply to : 

ENTE PROVINCIATE PER IL TURISMO. GENOA (Italy) 

Or to Azienoda Soggiorno of: 

ARENZANO . GAMOGLI - GHIAVARI - LAVAGNA - PEGLI . PORTOKINO - 
RAPALLO . SANTA MARCHERITA - SANTO STEFANO D’AVE'l'O - SESTRI 
LEVANTE . rORRIGLlA - USCIO - ZOAGLI 
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SEMICONDUCTORS 

Ales produces Integrated 
Circuits, PNP/NPN Silicon 
Planar transistors lor audio 
and radio frequency applica¬ 
tions Hometaxial silicon high 
power transistors free from 
second breakdown, MESA, 
Power Drift and all typos of 
germanium alloy transistors 



/ 


ATi:S C'C3M PON IcN 11 1: P I : T T P O N I ( I s.p. A, 
Management and Sales Dept 20149 MILAN (Italy) - via Tempesta 2 


Found on five 
continents 
in those offices 
where entry is 
’by appointment only' 
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SUCCESSO right on your desk for twelve months 
by just filling out this coupon 


Palazzi Editore 
Casella Postalo 3290 
20100 MILANO. ITALY 


LJ Please send me a sample copy of 

SUCCESSO. International Edition in English 

[_! Kindly send me a year's subscription 

(12 issues). I will send my remittance upon 
receipt of your invoice 

Signature 


CODE NUMBER 
COUNTRY 


Ofwp yfbjr bul/bC'iiplion ibSbo::;) 
if/MY !0,r)(K) lit If A[MY(.)/\D |Y,()(J(1 lift 
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Costah face up 
to success 


Fred Witzu has found the secret of success. Twelve 
years ago he was a yardman in a Canadian railroad. 
Then he bought a Costain home and liked it so much 
that he offered to sell houses part time, hiring four 
other satisfied owners to do the same. 

He fitted finished homes with curtains, refrigerators 
and cookers, and planted the gardens with flowers. 
Sales boomed. Now f red Witzu is m ctiarpeof Costain’s 
selling operations in four Canadian cities, including a 
completely new town of 1500 houses and flats, together 
with schools, shops and a community centre. 

Fred Witzu succeeded because he learned the 
secret of customer satisfaction. 


In Australia, increasing public demand for homes on 
Costain’s Tullamarine Estate, near Melbourne, has 
pushed sales up to 500 houses in 2i years. 

In Portugal, villas are being sold as part of a 
development which includes a hotel, shops and a golf 
course. In England, 97 homes were sold in three days 
at Lytham St. Anne's in Lancashire. And similar 
successes are being recorded for Costain homes in 
Zambia and Germany. 

Costain is proud of Fred Witzu and the hundreds 
like him, working in 19 different countries round the 
world. 

Many companies can acquire resources in plant 



In then own way. other 
Costain people are 
trying to do the same 
ill ovei the world— 
and successfully. 



and even finance, but a construction company is only 
as good as its people. Whether its building homes 
and hospitals, or dredging, 
mining and civil engineer 
ing. Costain has the man 
for the job. 



1 


Ml 


Richard Costain Ltd., Ill Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. Telephone: 01-9284977 
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Mao Turns North 


The Cihincse arc 750 million people in a box. Two sides of 
the box th(' sea on the eitst, and the mountains of central 
Asia on the west—they can do little or notliing about ; not 
even Mao Tse-tung can extract any significant amount of 
food from them, or send large annies across them without 
command of the sea or air. The other two sides of the box 
are different. On the north and south the limits of Chinese 
influence are man-made ; and, as it happens, both these 
man-made barriers st‘paratc (^hina from areas where the 
ratio of population to potential food supply is considerably 
better than it is in (>hina itself. It is not necessary to believe 
that Chinese foreign policy is just a search for food—it is 
that, but it is other things as well -to recognist? the sense of 
claustrophobia this produces. The Russians in Siberia and the 
Americans in .south-e«'Lst Asia have shut the door on regions 
that China considers to be part of its natural sphere of influ¬ 
ence. The central question about Chinese policy is which 
of these two locked doors it will choose to rattle hardest. 
The. significance of the second battle on the Ussuri river 
last weekend could be that we are now getting the answer 
to that question. Chairman Mao may have begun to look 
north for a way out of his box. 

This sounds a dramatic way of explaining the fight that 
killed Colonel Leonov, but it is hard to think of any other 
explanation that is as good. The first battle around Damansky 
or Chenpao island, on March 2nd, might just possibly have 
been an accident ; the two sides’ Ixirdcr forces, without 
specific order's from afxive, may have had a genuine misunder¬ 
standing about which of them was entitled to occupy this 
submersible piece of mid-river semb and rock under the 
treaty of 1R60. But the second action on March 15th, with a 
brigade or more of ti'oops on each side fighting it out with 
artillery and armoured cars, has put paid to the accident 
theory. Somebody has decided to make an issue of it. 

And this somebody is pretty plainly the Chinese. It is tme 
that the Russians are being very Russian in extracting every 
inch of advantage they can from the dotted line drawn in 
i860. It is equally true that they have been quick to turn 
the fighting to their own propaganda purj)ose.s. The policy 
of repression that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin are run¬ 
ning in the Soviet Union makes it very useful for them to 
have a hornjr-comic enemy abroad to divert the attention 
of their population—not to mention the Czechs—from the 
unpleasantness nearer home. The United States won’t quite 
do, since the Russians want to do business with Mr Nixon. 


Hence those atrocity pictures from Damansky island. 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin are probably not entirely sorry 
that there is trouble on the frontier with China. But that does 
not mean they started it. It is the Chinese who have the 
grievance about those “unequal treaties" not only in the 
far ea.st but along the Sinkiang frontier as well. It is fair 
t(^ conclude that blood is being .shed along the Us.siiri river 
because Chairman Mao has decided it is time some w.as shed. 

The puzzle is why *i<* should have turned northwards now, 
and whether he really thinks he can .shove the Russians out 
of some or all of the territory they acquired by those treaties. 
No doubt Chairman Mao, like Mr Brezhnev, finds it con¬ 
venient to do a bit of foreign-dog-baiting in order to distract 
the Chinese' from the troubles caused by the cultural revolu¬ 
tion. But he did not have to take it as far as a small border 
war to achieve that. For Mao, the operations on the Ussuri 
are more than a propaganda diversion. He mu.st have some¬ 
thing bigger in mind. 

Of course, it Ls possible that he has come to the con¬ 
clusion that the Americans have lost the war in Vietnam 
and that, as soon as they have ratified their defeat by taking 
their troops away, the gateway to south-east Asia will be 
open to the desired expansion of Chinese influence. He may 
be turning from an assumed victory in the south to .see how 
far his luck will carry him on his northern front. It is pos¬ 
sible ; but it is not how the Chinese* them.se*lv<*s seem to see 
it. Their propagandists have been telling North Vietnam 
that it may have thrown away its hope of victory by agreeing 
to negotiate with the Americans in Paris. They also seem 
to be working on the assumption that, whatever happens 
in Vietnam, the United States is not going to lose interest in 
the rest of the region. In fact, the more likely explanation of 
what Mao Tsc-tung is doing on the Russian border is the 
opposite one. It is that he has come to the conclusion that 
the probable result of the Vietnam war will be a period of 
exhausted stalemate in south-east Asia as a whole. There 
may be certain places where local unrest might be turned 
to his purjjoscs: northern Thailand, .say, and both the 
Indian and the Pakistani parts of Bengal. But by'and large 
the southern door will remain effectively locked to him. In 
that case, if he wants quick results, there remains only one 
exit to the box; the one in the north. 

Unless Mao’s judgment has deserted him completely— 
which is not impossible—he knows that he will have to 
handle this new confrontation very carefully. This is the 
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first time in i6 years that the soldiers of two of the world’s 
three biggest powers have been killing each other ; and Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin, unlike President Truman in the 
Korean war, do not have to. worry' about what a free public 
opinion and a free press feel about wan Mao knows 
the Russians have the edge in armour, in airpower and in 
nuclear fire-power, if not in sheer numbers of infantry 
(Moscow radio has pointedly reminded the Chinese that 
Russia has decisive air superiority, and tactical as well cis 
strategic nuclear weapons). It is therefore unlikely that he 
intends to get back the land he regards as China’s—even the 
exposed salient that runs down to Vladivostok—by a direct 
assault. His calculation is almost certainly rather different. He 
knows that the Russians are in far too much trouble in eastern 
Europe to take many of their divisions out of there. He also 
knows that the negotiations with Mr Nixon, which the 
Russians sec as one means of stabilising their western empire, 
have not yet got under way. So he may reckon that a series, 
of border battles, short of open war but big enough to put 
a strain on the Soviet army’s reserves, may oblige the Russians 
to do a deal. They may prefer to make concessions over their 
eastern borders rather than endanger their control of the 
client-states along their western border. 

It is a bold calculation. If it does not come off, it will be 
because the Russians know enough about salami tactics not 
to put themselves under the sheer. But that may not stop 
Mao ti7ing. If this is really what he is after, and if he goes 
on sticking bayonets into the Soviet Union’s reiir, he may 
conceivably achieve a quite different result from the one 
he is hoping for. One of the things that led the Americans 
to send an army into Vietnam was the reckoning that, if 
they shut China’s southern door, the pressure on the 
northern door would inevitably increase ; and this would 
give the Russians a new incentive to seek an accommodation 
with the west. That part of the Vietnam operation, at least, 
may be starting to work. The danger Mao faces is that his 


What they've got 

No one knows with any degree of accuracy how many 
troops the Russians and Chinese have got facing each 
other along their border. But there is enough fragmentary 
evidence to suggest that both of them have brought some 
substantial reinforcements forward recently. The Russians 
may now have about 300,000 men in the area ; that is, 
between 25 and 27 divisions, compared with their previous 
deployment of between 15 and 16. The new men have 
probably been brought in mainly from the strategic reserves 
held just to the east of the Urals, though some may have 
come from European Russia ; and one report says that some 
of the better units in eastern Europe have been sent to the 
Chinese border and replaced with less experienced troops. 
The Chinese, drawing on their own reserves in the Peking 
area, may have moved up to 500,000 men fairly close to 
the border (especially in Inner Mongolia). This would 
mean about 40 of their regular divisions. They also have 
fairly well armed border guard formations. 

The Russians arc better equipped than the Chinese. They 
could easily have at least a two-to-one superiority in 
armoured divisions. They are much superior in combat 
aircraft ; one report suggests that they have 2,000 in the 
far east. The total strength of China’s air force (which 
has other fronts to watch as well) is only about 2,500 
aircraft. In addition the Russians have between 350 and 
400 medium-range nuclear missiles in Siberia. 


action on the Siberian border may indeed lead to Russian 
concessions; but not to him. For the first time since the 
Vietnam war began the United States has some real room 
for manoeuvre. The Chinese arc stuck in their geographical 
box. The Russians are in a diplomatic box. If President 
Nixon plays his hand well, it is the Americans who stand 
to gain most from the three-sided manoeuvring that lies 
ahead. 



The Emperor Leonid 

Mr Brezhnev's present policy is just making eastern Europe more 
nationalistic than ever. He had better remember what 
happened to Franz Josef of Austria-Hungary 


The old man who used to look after eastern Europe long 
before its present Soviet masters were bom once said it was 
like an apartment house full of quarrelling tenants, He was 
all for trying to remove the causes of their quarrels by making 
small repairs here and there. But radical alterations to the 
whole building ? No ; far too dangerous. Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev and Mr Alexei Kosygin (or whoever is running 
Soviet foreign policy these days) arc beginning to look like 
the old Emperor Franz Josef of Austria-Hungary. Like 
him, they realise that their empire urgently needs repair¬ 
ing. Like him, too, they arc desperately reluctant to make 
any radical alterations. 

The brief Warsaw pact meeting in Budapest on Monday 
was a good example of this. Having got their tenantry 
together at Icmg last, after many months of careful prepara¬ 
tion, the Russians sat down briefly with them, shook hands 
and left with a document in their pockets that Franz Josef 
would have had .no difficulty in signing : a mild little 
proposal for a European conference to approve for all time 
the existing territori^ and political arrangements in Europe. 
No condemnation of China, no mention of Vietnam, no 
attacks on west Germany, and the planned integration of the 
Warsaw pact forces apparently not much nearer implementa¬ 
tion (because of Rumanian opposition) than before. 


Of course, Russia’s leaders arc as determined as ever to 
hang on to their postwar empire in eastern Europe. They 
have shown their determination twice already, in Hungary 
in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 1968. And nothing could 
have demonstrated their seriousness of purpose better than 
their willingness to go to the length of inventing a new 
theory to justify them^lves. This piece of contemporary 
ideological superstructure, which has come to be known as 
the Brezhnev doctrine of limited sovereignty, lays down that 
every communist party is responsible not only to its own 
people but also to all the socialist countries and to the entire 
communist movcnicnt.” Perhaps it was inevitable that the 
world’s first truly ideological power should attempt to justify 
its most blatant act of realpolitik to date by dressing it up 
as an exercise in altruism. It was also an understandable 
move, given the almost universal criticism of the invasion 
of Cze^oslovakia. But who exactly is the new doctrine of 
limited sovereignty aimed at ? 

]yf cannot be aimed at west Germany. True enough, last 
summer and autumn Russia sedned to be making much of 
the German menace. But by its own subsequent behaviour, 
notably during the recent brief flutter over Berlin, Russia 
has clearly shown that the west Germans are used as a 
convenient whipping-boy only when others arc not avail- 
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able. At other times it has been only too happy to do business 
with the Germans. The way in which the Soviet ambassador 
in Bonn hastened to report to Herr Kiesingcr about the 
battle on the Ussuri brought that point home vividly. Nor 
is the Brezhnev doctrine jdst a new version of the Monroe 
doctrine, designed to keep the United States and other 
western powers out of eastern Europe just as the Monrot* 
doctrine tried to prevent the return of the old colonial powers 
to the American continent. For the evident fact is that 
the United States and its allies have been pretty scrupulous 
about keeping out of eastern Europe ever since 1945. They 
may have been surprised by Stalin’s methods of running 
the place, and said so, but they have never seriously 
challenged Russia’s right to be there. If the Soviet leaders 
ever had any doubts about this, western inactivity in 
1956 and again last August should have reassured them. 

Quite clearly the Soviet Union docs not need its new 
doctrine to deter anyone from the outside. It is meant for 
domestic east European consumption. It is a charter against 
change inside the empire. That is how its authors resemble 
the old Habsburg emperor, desperately trying to shore up 
his crumbling empire against the rising tide of Slav and 
Hungarian nationalism. Russia’s leaders are fighting the 
same battle all over again. Their domination of eastern 
Europe is challenged by the new east European nationalism, 
in many ways a tougher and more vicious animal than 
that which confronted the old emperor. And against this 
new menace they arc using method less subtle and more 
provocative than those of the Habsburg empire. 

Twenty years ago, when Stalin wanted to crush the very 
first rebellion in the camp, he unleashed against Marshal 
Tito of Jugoslavia the forces of Bulgarian, Albanian and 
Hungarian nationalism. Within a few months this 
attempted dismemberment of Jugoslavia had made convinced 
nationalists out of Jugoslav communists who would earlier 
have been glad to lay down their lives for a socialist common¬ 
wealth. Now Stalin’s successors are once again using Bulgar¬ 
ian nationalist aspirations in Macedonia to frighten the 
Jugoslavs. Tomorrow they may decide to mobilise the 
Bulgarians and the Hungarians against Rumania, if Mr 
Ceausescu continues to resist Moscow’s plans. In what used 
to be called the northern tier of the Warsaw pact, Russia 
has for years been ready to cash in on the bitter anti-German 
memories of the Poles and the Czechs. Last August the 
Czechs found that there was only one menace, the one from 
Moscow. The German bogy had vanished once and for all. 


And there are signs that the same is happening in an 
increasingly nationalist Poland. The Poles’ new nationalism, 
symbolised by the enigmatic figure of General Moczar, could 
at any time turn against Moscow. The Poles have been 
behaving realistically towards Russia for long enough ; it 
might be time to revert to more traditional feelings. 

Even where it is not yet overtly anti-Russian, this powerful 
new east European nationalism could easily become so. A 
spark in one country could set off a conflagration sweeping 
across the whole of eastern Europe. And what use would 
Russian garrisons be against this kind of popular movement 
—a movement quite possibly led by many of the present 
communist leaders ? 

It is possible that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin realise 
some of this. If they do, they would be wise to act while 
there is still time. If Czechoslovakia caught them on the hop, 
they coukl at least use the expensive breathing-space that 
the invasion gave them to do something really imaginative. 
Instead of tigering with Comccon and the Warsaw pact, 
the twin instruments of their control over eastern Europe, 
they would be better advised to set about rebuilding the 
whole antiquated structure. The antithesis to their thesis of 
limited sovereignly is unlimited east European nationalism. 
The Russians are never going to keep that under control 
unless they attempt to create a synthesis of genuine partner¬ 
ship with their allies in eastern Europe. That sort of thing 
is perhaps the most difficult exercise in international politics. 
Three American presidents have tried to create a workable 
partnership with their part of Europe since the war, and 
none has yet succeeded. But at least Mr Nixon still says he 
wants to try. He can sec better than Mr Brezhnev where 
his country’s interests lie. 

Perhaps this is asking too much of the harassed men in 
Moscow. But given the domestic problems on their hands 
(including that of the national aspirations of their own non- 
Russian peoples), and a new crisis in the far east, they have 
an incentive to try. Of course, it would require a great deal 
of imagination : imagination and courage which men so 
uncertain of their own position may not have. The great 
temptation is to sit back and do nothing. Or just do small 
repairs. But the men who matter in Moscow should consider 
the old emperor. Thiere was someone who doggedly fought 
change, and for a while succeeded beyond all expectations. 
But when he finally went the whole ramshackle old apart¬ 
ment house that he so lovingly tinkered with collapsed like 
a house of cards. 



The Meteor Flag 

Britain has ponderously reasserted itself in vexatious Anguilla—which 
may even be good news if the Government really knows 
what all the Queen's men are doing there 


Britain’s action in sending 130 paratroopers and 40 London 
policemen to take over Anguilla from its self-styled president, 
Mr Ronald Webster, and what the Foreign Office regards as 
“ the disreputable elements ” around him, is a suitably silly 
ending to a melodrama that has been going on for over two 
years. The operation has apparently gone smoothly without 
any resistance and Mr Tony Lee, the British administrator 
who had tried to solve the island’s constitutional problems 
for a year, has now replaced Mr Webster. But at the United 
Nations decolonisation committee and around black Africa 
it is simply being seized on as another stick to beat Britain 
with for not invading Rhodesia. No doubt Mr Wilson and 
Mr Stewart will bear that as best they can. 

There has been trouble ever since some tidy administrative 


Whitehall mind decided that as Anguilla had been governed 
from St Kitts in colonial, times, the two islands should be 
lumped together with Nevis to form the associated territory 
of St Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla ; it was to have had internal self- 
government while Britain looked after its foreign policy and 
defence. An^illa is 70 miles away from St Kitts and 
the prime minister, Mr Robert Bradshaw, has always acted 
as a strictly St Kitts man. He consistently refused to set up 
a local council for Anguilla and used much of the money 
Britain sent for the development of all three islands for St 
Kitts alone. Anguilla has almost no tarred roads, and no 
central electricity supply or telephone. 

Mr Bradshaw is also an authoritarian figure. He clapped 
his opposition into jail and declared a state of emergency in 
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1967, with the usual powers of arrest and detention, and 
added the right to ban inquests without giving reasons or 
names. These restrictions have been lifted once but most 
of them have now been rcimposed. The Anguillans are 
alarmed at a man who once threatened to turn their island 
“ into a desert,” and who is alleged to have told Mr Webster, 
at the last attempt to reconcile the two islands, that he must 
“ get Anguilla back to its knees.” 

Anguilla first declared its independence of St Kitts two 
years ago, and when its last leader, Mr Peter Adams, accepted 
a peace formula that returned the island to the original 
fold with certain safeguards, the islanders rejected the plan 
and the leader. A British official, Mr Lee, was then sent to 
Anguilla for a year to see if he could work out a settlement, 
but he found it impossible. Finally Mr Webster declared the 
island completely independent, with himself as president, 
at the beginning of this year, after a poll which he won with 
only four votes against him. He rejected the standstill agree-, 
ment (under which Mr I^c had arrived) and declared his 
mini-UDI, although previously the only course he had ruled 
out was merely a return to the St Kitts association. 

Finally there was Mr William Whitlock’s visit. Mr Whit¬ 
lock is a version of Lord Chalfont, a junior minister at the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, who arrived with new 
proposals which envisaged that Mr Lee should return to 
the Island as commissioner until the situation was resolved, 
though there would be no solution which went against the 
people’s wishes. He was promptly hustled off the island after 
shots had been fired. He has since claimed that the Anguillans 
are controlled by a group of gangsters. But, as the islanders 
sec it, Mr Whitlock showed great tactlessness. After all, Mr 
Webster had been elected president and held what power 
there was on the island even if Britain did not recognise him. 
If Mr Wilson can talk to Mr Ian Smith a Whitlock should 
not blink at a Webster. But Mr Whitlock ignored Mr Web¬ 
ster on his arrival and produced pamphlets for the crowd 
containing the British proposals, which did not specifically 
threaten to return the islanders to Mr Bradshaw but neither 
did they specifically rule out the possibility. Fears that this 
compulsory return might happen, plus Mr Webster’s well 
developed sense of amour-propre, are enough to explain what 
happened afterwards. 

It is perfectly possible that the disreputable element—White¬ 
hall’s polite name for the Mafia—have been on the island 
and have been planning to turn it into a gambling hell under 
their control, although, pace Mr Whitlock, assertion is not 
evidence. If the British Government has evidence to prove 
the assertion, then Mr Stewart may have been right to have 
played the mouse that roared. One United States citizen wa.s 
promptly sent home after interrogation. But Mr Webster 
himself is a Seventh Day Adventist pastor in an island noted 
for its piety. Anguilla is very arid for most of the year and 
would need heavy investment on roads, telephones, hotels 
and airports to make tourism worthwhile. Since the Mafia 
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lost Havana they have certainly been looking for a replace¬ 
ment but Anguilla is not even the most likely choice. 

Anguilla probably ought to be a gambling and tourist 
centre if it can manage it. All the West Indian Islands are 
overpopulated, and Anguilla Ls no exception. Tourism (which 
means gambling) is the only way to raise its standard of 
living, and it would idle to suppose that anyone would ever 
want to visit, far less invest in, Anguilla unless its gambling 
were less inhibited than that in other, more genteel islands. 

At the same time it is in everyone’s interest to see that the 
Mafia do not actually take the place over and establish a 
centre from which they could batten on to other islands. 
That means that Britain—or perhaps the American Virgin 
Islands which Anguilla has said in the past it would like 
to join—should be responsible for ensuring that the Mafia’s 
men are kept out. This is the invasion’s only justification. 

There is no case for returning the island to Mr Bradshaw 
and St Kitts. Anguilla may be too small to resist pressures 
from shady organisations on its own, but this is where the 
other island groups come in. At last it appears that the British 
Government recognises the strength of feeling in Anguilla: 
Mr Stewart told the Commons on Tuesday that the new 
British commissioner would try to work out a long-term 
solution which is acceptable ... to the people of Anguilla 
themselves.” He spoiled the effect by saying that a solution 
should be acceptable to all parties—which appears impos¬ 
sible—though some referendum in Anguilla on association 
with St Kitts would help to save Mr Bradshaw’s face. 

Mr Webster told the islanders not to resist and they did 
not, .so there was little danger that the expedition’s Gilbert 
and Sullivan air would be destroyed by anything as nasty as 
gunfire. The way that Mr Whitlock and the Government 
have handled this storm in a planter’s punchbowl has been 
inept in the extreme. But if it has made it clear that Mr 
Bradshaw cannot reassert himseJf and that new constitutional 
arrangements are urgently needed it may even have been 
worth the money—and the laughter. 



Who's Afraid of Jack Jones? 

The Ford strike has been settled on disastrous terms, and it is action—not just 
tough words—^that the country now needs from Mr Wilson 


The Ford strike has shambled to its inevitable, messy end. 
On Tuesday the unions finally agreed between themselyes 
and with the Ford management the terms of the settlement. 
A delegate conference of the Transport and General Woiiccrs 
union accepted it by an overwhelming majority that same 
evening, but the union’s leader, Mr Jack Jones, refused to 


blow the final whistle until his meinbers at Fords had 
appjGPved it too. That happened,, to noddy’s great surprise, 
on Wednesday, and Fords finally got back into production, 
after nearly four weeks’ standstill, on Thursday morning. The 
totally unnecessary strike had been prolonged for yet 

Continued on page 31 
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IT TAKES SKILL TO CREATE BEAUTIFUL GLASS 


And concentration. And years - even generations 
- of experience. And it helps if you come from 
a small area of Scandinavia which has specializ6?d 
in making fine glass and crystalware since the 
ISth century. This is one job where personal skill 
makes the difference between a good and a me¬ 
diocre product. 

It takes skill, too, to handle air cargo 

It's not just a question of loading and unloading 
a jet freighter. There are important items where 
personal skill makes all the difference - such as 
ensuring the shipment travels by the flight on 
which It has been booked; keeping the shipper 
informed about the shipment's progress; deliver¬ 
ing it speedily to the agent or consignee at the 
receiving end; finding the most inexpensive rat¬ 
ing and distribution pattern. 


X4[r. 


txpert cargo handling demands years of experi- 
eni.e, constant on-thc-job instruction and special 
training like that given to SAS employees -- at 
both ends of the shipping line - in the Cargo 
School at Copenhagen. 



J9iSi£i/V£S 
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The cost of aiir cargo ^ 
isiA as hi|f) as you think. 

Look. 


PRODUCT: One Milling Machine 


(Cjr'i*/, w« iijtit ‘jJ'j.-’ It'S |).ii ki’il tor MJtl.K (' ■-.hipmf.nl, ‘^,808 lh‘‘i pnrkod tm .nr --.hipmunt) 


Point Of Origin- Norwich. England. 

Destination Cincinnati. Ohio, U.S.A 

FOB Price 

Packing charges . , 

Inland Transportation 
Forwarder Fees — Documentation 
Other Charges -Origin 
Port Charges—Liverpool 
Transportation charges 
Unloading charges 
Demurrage 
Clearance 

Inland Transportation 
Other Charges -Destination 
Customs Clearance 
Est. savings on duties 15% 

Insurance (Marine"all-nsk’-WPS) 

TOTAL 
TIME IN TRANSIT 


Surface 

Air 

(•‘X-l IV»T|H)C'!I 

(fX Loiulon) 

$2,160 

$2,160 

144 

. . — 

90 

47 

16 

1 

10 


505 

900 

11 

— 

20 

2 

153 

160 

Same 

Same 

45 

— 

14 

4 

$3,168 

$3,274 

4 to 6 weeks 

5 to 10 days 


DIFFERENCE: $106 or 3.3% 


We (Jeliburdtely seloctpcJ a milling machine for this example 1)0- 
(auso it's not a product greatly aftectod by pilferage, perish¬ 
ability or ot)sole5( once Even so, you can see that the cost of 
shipping by air is only slicjhtly more than by sea 

And any businessman will acknowledge that even this scant 
difference v;ould bt' more than made up by the fact tfiat air 
cargo gets the machine where it can do some good 3 or A weeks 
sooner than surface transportation 

SorTie other air cargo advantages are less tangible but like 
wise important, lower inventories, less warehousing, faster re¬ 
turn on your investrnent But most of all. modern air cargo per 
rnits you to penetrate overseas markets effectively and profit 
ably because now you can respond to ctianging conditions just 
as quickly as a local manufacturer. 


A Pan Am" man will be happy to sit down with you at any time 
to go over your total cost of distribution. We’ll show you exactly 
what an air freigtit f)mgrani (.an do for 
your business 

You owe it to yourself to lake a look. 

IWiAmisa 
good idea. 



World's 

itir (.true) (firncr 
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ThisisZincote. 

The newest thing in galvanized steel 

Making an entire car body of galvanized steel used to 
be practically impossible. But with Zincote, all things are possible. 

You can shape it. You can weld it. You can paint it. 

It comes in 9 different grades. All of them strong. All of them 
corrosion resistant. But each of them has different characteristics 
which enable you to do things with it that you wouldn’t have 
dreamed doing before. 

Zincote seals vulnerable underbody points, wheel arches, 
sills etc. against corrosion. Inquiries to: 

Sales Manager, Zinc-coated Products, British Steel Corporation, 

South Wales Group, Kenhg Industrial Estate, nr. Port Talbot, 

Glam. Telephone: Port Talbot 3155. Telex 49523/24. 



Grfal things arc* happening 
in galvanized steel from 
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It does more 

than calculate answers. 

It learns problems. 


A good electronic calculator finishes a problem In 
seconds. 

And then promptly forgets the whole thing. 

The new 1151 Programmable Calculator by Friden 
does more than solve problems-it remembers them too. 

Its logic circuitry can remember up to 30 mathe¬ 
matical steps for you. 

You touch the Learn key and do a complicated prob¬ 
lem once. To work the same kind of calculation again, 
just index the variables. Press the Auto key and the 
1151 starts thinking for Itself. 

All at electronic speeds. All entries and answers 


are printed on tape - and each is easily identified. 

And, because the four-register Friden Stack holds 
Intermediate answers, you'll never have to write down 
or re enter a number again. 

Forget your pencil. Forget your problem. And still 
get all the answers, with the 1151 Programmable Calcu¬ 
lator. For a demonstration call your nearest Friden 
office. Or write to Friden International S.A., P.O. 
Box 291, Fribourg, Switzerland. 

Friden 

DIVISION OF SINGER 
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Continued from page 26 

another expensive day. But Mr Jones had been able to 
show the lads that even though he is no^v the new number 
one official in British trade unionism, he is still the number 
one supporter of workers* control that he was of old. It 
is an alarming prospect. 

But so is the whole Ford settlement. Euphoria and relief 
are everywhere, but the fact is that the settlement that 
was finally agreed in the Department of Pixxiuctivity and 
Employment was a defeat for everybody except the militant 
Ford shop stewards and their protectors like Mr Jones, and 
also Mr Hugh Scanlon and Mr Reg Birch of the engineer¬ 
ing union. It was a defeat for the Ford management’s 
attempt to ensure continuity of production. It was a defeat 
for moderate trade union leaders who wished to honour 
properly-negotiated agreements. It was not so much a defeat 
as the ritual burial of the Government’s incomes policy. 
If there is any consolation at all, it is nhal it was also a 
defeat for any lingering, soft-head ideas that management 
and unions can alone and unaided solv.e the problems of 
British industry. 

Of course, both sides are claiming their half-victori(\s. 
The Ford management find some public comfort in the fact 
that the so-called “ penalty clauses,” although considerably 
weakened, remain in the agreement. But if they think that 
these in themselves arc going to usher in a new era of 
labour relations in the Ford factories iihey are deluding 
Ixith themselves and the country. They have lost, and it 
Ls in their own and the country’s interc-sts that just what 
they have lost, or failed to achieve, should be spelt out. 

First the losses. As a result of the strike, Fords have lost 
something approaching £40 million in production in this 
country, plus nearly £10 million in their European factories 
which arc dependent on British-made components. As about 
half of Fords’ production is exported, it should follow that 
the balance of payments has lost nearly £20 million. No 
doubt some of this production and some of the exports (as 
well as some of the strikers’ own loss ol' earnings) will be 
made up eventually. But how much can be made up, and 
how much Inis been irretrievably lost, will not be clear for 
many months (see page 69 for the industry’s hopes) ; it will 
show up in the trade figures in due course. 

What the company has failed to achieve could be even 
more serious. As Mr Wilson said in his tough speech at 
Prescot, Lancashire, on Friday of last wTck : 

I must ask whether those responsible really care about the 
danger that in the Ford factories of Europe there may be 
a growing determination not to be dependent in the future 
on British components whose delivery can be so frivolously 
imperilled. 

It was a fair question, which the militant trade unionists 
of Fords have naturally ignored. The Ford management 
may not ignore it so readily. For what they set out to 
achieve was a guaranteed end to such frivolity. They have 
not got it. The original package deal, which the unions first 
accepted, offered a £25 holiday payment and a guaranteed 
wage against loss of production through outside stoppages 
as a bonus for not going on unofficial strike. To the shop 
stewards and the T&GWU and the AEF this became a 
“ penalty ” against going on strike. The unions have suc¬ 
ceeded in mz^ing such penalty as remains merely derisory. 

For every man will now receive a £15 holiday bonus 
whether he goes on unofficial strike or not. All that the 
unofficial strikers will now lose is the one weekly contribution 
of I os that the company will make to the holiday fund, 
and an even smaller loss of lay-off benefit, for every week 
they are on a wildcat strike. The company claim that if 
the plants are strike-free this could mean a £35-a-mah 
holiday bonus. The loss of that whole sum might have been 


a considerable inducement for most men to avoid any 
unofficial action. But is it seriously suggested that the 
Ford shop stewards, and the workers that they lead around 
by the nose, arc going to be troubled by the prospect of 
losing a paltry 10s if they down tools once more ? Of course 
they will not. They might even doubt whether Fords would 
dare to enforce this miserable penalty. Fords lost 1.17 million 
working days through unofficial strikes last year ; if they 
lose fewer in the coming year it will be because their 
employees want to make up their own losses after their four 
weeks’ spasm. 

The shop stewards are the clear victors. By getting the 
offered all-round wage rise of 7J per cent to 10 per cent 
(which was in the original package) as well as the £15 
holiday bonus without penalty they have buried the Govern¬ 
ment’s incomes policy. Had such a settlement gone to Mr 
Aubrey Jone.s\s prices and incomes board it would have been 
rejected out of hand. Which is why it is not going to the 
PIB. For Mrs Castle to give provisional approval (which 
avoids PIB intervention) to the settlement to sec how it 
works out is simply face-saving. No militant shop steward 
in any industry engaged on exports (or backed by Mr 
Jones) will hesitate to cock a snook at Mrs Castle after 
the Ford settlement. 

But it would be wrong to be too harsh on Mrs Castle. 
She might have done more to get a more sensible settlement. 
She could, for example, have asked Fords to up the no-strike 
bonus to £35 and then demanded that the trade unions hold 
a secret ballot in the early stages of the strike. If the AEF 
and the T&GWU had refused to hold the ballot, as no doubt 
they would have done, it would at least have clarified 
things. But the strike was so damaging to the economy that 
the pressures on her from her colleagues to accept any settle¬ 
ment must have been enormous ; pressures which would 
have been increased because of the nature of the men 
and the unions ranged against her. There are enough 
members of the cabinet, some of them very senior, who 
believe that the Labour party cannot afford, politically or 
financially, any further alienation of the trade unions. They 
would certainly welcome the humiliation and defeat of Mr 
Scanlon and Mr Birch personally, provided their own Labour 
party loyalists got back in charge of the AEF. But Mr Jack 
Jones is another man altogether. He is leader of the largest 
trade union until the long-distant day he appoints his 
successor. As the biggest donor of party funds, he expects 
the Labour party to be accommodating to his little ways 
for the next ten years. 

To ignore these facts of life in Labour politics to ignore 
the very real hesitations which affect even those members 
of the Government who arc convinced of the need for 
immediate legislative action to deal with industrial relations. 
But the Ford strike should have convinced them that genuine 
party considerations—can no longer be subordinated 
to national needs. Mr Wilson has talked toughly to the 
irresponsible men who so frivolously inflict great damage on 
the economy. But he waves Mrs Castle’s white paper, In 
Place of Strife, before them as if it were a magic wand 
instead of what it is—a red flag to the union bull. And 
that is what it will remain until its proposals become law. 

The outcome of the Ford strike will only encourage the 
left-wing, militant clement in the trade union movement 
to take on the Government in that political fight.,They have 
tasted victory at Fords. The high court has ruled that their 
agreements with employers arc not legally binding ; Mrs 
Castle’s acceptance of their grossly inflationary wage settle¬ 
ment has finally proved to them that where exports arc 
involved the Government will not lift a finger in defence 
of its incomes policy. They can take their pick where they 
next have a go—probably in the docks. And on past and 
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present performance, they can be certain that the Govern¬ 
ment will simply wring its hands. 

This cannot be changed by tough words, even brave, tough 
words like the Prime Minister’s at Prescot.. Words might 
have been enough for the Labour government of 1945 ; 
the fact that the most powerful trade unions no longer heed 
them is certainly another sign of the Government’s decline 
in moral authority. Equally, it reflects the decline in the 
calibre of the trade union leadership since 1945-51, and 
Labour ministers and MPs who talk portentously of tackling 
the causes of industrial strife rather than its symptoms should 
make that decline their firet consideration. The Economist 


has long argued tfiat the cure for both the cause and the 
symptoms is to put industrial relations on a firm and enforce¬ 
able legal footing. To give unions and managements clearly 
defined legal rights and responsibilities is the first and 
essential step to improving the calibre of both. Mr Wilson 
reminded his audictnee last week that at the last Labour 
party conference h«e said nothing could stand in the way 
of the .success of the Labour movement except the Labour 
movement itself. This week the country is too well aware 
that nothing stands between the Government and the 
implementation of its industrial policies than the Laliour 
party itself. No one else is so afraid of Mr Jack Jones. 



Not All Must Have Prizes 

Mr Cledwyn Hughes's first farm price revievt/ battle was prejudiced by his own 
expansion programme. But he got a large whack out of the 
Treasury—and made some good use of it 


This year the Government’s annual review of farm 
prices has been a really .severe te.st of its agricultural policy. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Mr Cledwyn Hughes, was in 
a fix. The farm expansion programme which he announced 
last autumn had encouraged farmers to hope for an excep¬ 
tional handout. The Treasury ministers were understandably 
reluctant to oblige Mr Hughes. 

One of the worst features of the present system is that, 
during the two-month tussle between the department and 
the farmers that always pn*cede.s the review, the farmers* 
unions fight furiously to get the maximum global award, and 
then to get it distributed as evenly as they can between the 
different sorts of farmers. Yet another wasteful di.stribution 
which disregarded the differing needs for, and home produc¬ 
tion costs of, different farm commodities would have made 
the Tory cast* for funding the whole expensive business of 
farm support out of import levies overwhelming. At the 
same time, a review which plainly gave no encouragement 
to expansion, despite the Government programme, would 
have made farmers more su.sceptible to Mr Joseph Gk>dber’s 
lures of a Tory, levy-financed, expansion. 

Criticism, and tight fists at the Treasury, have concentrated 
the Ministry of Agriculture's mind most wonderfully. The 
dilemma has been settled by a more sen.sible di.stribution of 
Treasury loot. There are to be guaranteed price increases for 
only four products: wheat, barley, beef and pigmeat. There 
is therefore, mercifully, to be no new incentive given to the 
over-production of milk. The egg subsidy, which will eventu¬ 
ally be phased out altogether, is to be reduced by £3 million. 
The guaranteed price for sheep, w^hich is mostly a subsidy 
to the remote areas, will only be raised by i^d a pound. 
But increases in cattle prices will probably cost the Treasury 
£12 million, wheat and barley prices £7^ million, and 
pigmeat prices £8^ million. 

The total review award will increase the value of the price 
guarantees by £34 million. This does not mean that 
exchequer costs will rise by this amount: last year, a review 
award of £52^ million meant virtually no increase in 
exchequer cost, since output fell. The ministry estimate is 
that this review will increa.se the cost of support this year by 
£23^ million, to about £315 million, once the cut in the 
egg subsidy is taken into account. Farmers will have to- find 
£6 million of the estimated £40 tnillion increase in their 
costs over the past year out of savings from increased produc¬ 
tivity. Productivity is con.sidered to increase, on average, by 
about £30 million a year. But since both output and farm 
income fell in 1968-69, almost entirely because of the awful 


weather, this is a rather notional figure for this year. 

The National Farmers’ Union has therefore refused to 
“ agree ” the award. This was probably inevitable once the 
miiiLstry had deckled to concentrate the money where it 
really felt it would have a worthwhile effect. It happens 
just about every other year anyway, and will simply mean 
that Mr Hughes will have, if possible, even greater difficulty 
in pushing ahead with the urgently-needed reform of the 
present plethora of production grants that supplement the 
price guarantees, a. reform which has been hinted at in both 
this and the past j)rice review. This award is in fact larger 
than any, except that given last year after devaluation had 
.sent costs soaring, since the 1957 Agriculture Act w'a.s pass<*d ; 
and the farmers have to find a smaller .sum of increased costs 
out of productivity savings than in any year since 1961. 
The global figure i.s a good deal larger than the Government 
was offering earlier on, and much, much more than the 
Government was statutorily obliged to give. 

It is very arguable that it was finally too high. The 
Government had of course pledged itself to encourage the 
expansion of beef, pigmeat and grain, though even Mr 
Hughes had some doubts about the size, of expansion of 
grain production that the little Neddy report, on which his 
programme was based, considered technically possible 
Pumping money into increased cereal production, of which 
Britain is soon likely to have a surplus, is a very dubious 
policy: though cereal farmers were this year the worst hit 
by both the weather and the cost increases. It is extremely 
difficult to say how much money would have to be added 
on to beef prices to produce expansion. Beef has the longest 
production cycle and it is hard to discover how much price 
reviews really affect production. The (iovemment has 
theoretically been encouraging beef production, at .some cost, 
for four years, with little result. Pig production is on the up, 
and is liable to cause the opposite trouble and expand too 
fast: this increase is perhaps just within the limit of sensible 
encouragement. 

In all three decisions Mr Hughes committed the Govern¬ 
ment to expansion for expansion’s sake, in the hope of saving 
imports. The most encouraging sign in this year’s white paper, 
apart from the innovation that it \vas remarkably free of 
Treasury argot, was that the selective expansion programme 
is now to be subject to the continued improvement in 
jfioductivity.” It looks as if the idea that Government money 
should be invested to encourage success is, while that money 
is short, perhaps beginning to permeate through the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 
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Laugh-in looks at the Lords 


Nobody loves the Parliament (No 2) bill, 
the Oovernnient’s measure to reform the 
House of Lords. Both front benches have 
always had their apprehensions about 
whether it would be swallowed by their 
supporters. The determined effort by a 
large minority of MPs to wreck the bill 
has therefore come as no suiprise. But 
despite its continued trial by filibuster 
and points of order, it is to be hoped 
that the (Government will stick to the 
“ firm ” decision which it took last week 
to get the bill passed. 

The opponents of the bill are using 
perfectly legitimate parliamentary tactics, 
however unedifying they might be in 
practice. Because the bill deals with 
such an important constitutional amend¬ 
ment its committee stage is quite properly 
being taken on the floor of the Commons. 
This gives MPs enonnous scope for delay¬ 
ing tactics. For example, on Tuesday 
aftenKK)n opponents of the hill succeeded 
in delaying any discussion of it for four 
hours. l'ho.se four hours were taken up 
in points of order and the stratagem of 
reporting progress and its subsequent 
divisions ; even then they made little 
progress before adjourning at midnight. 
When the Commons resumed on Wednes¬ 
day morning another ninety minutes got 
devoted to points of order. After more 
than 66 hours of “discussion,” they have 
reached no further than clause four. 

There is no one leader of the opposition 
to the bill, for its opponents are divided 
on everything except titieir opposition. But 


Mr Robert Sheldon, Labour MP for 
Ashton-under-Lync, has had a go on the 
longest modem filibuster record, as well 
as starting the point of order which led 
to Tuesday’s ruckus ; and Mr Michael 
Foot and Mr Enoch Powell have been 
prominent in their own causes. 

Indeed, Mr Foot and Mr Powell typify 
the two extreme wings of the opposition. 
Mr Foot is opposed to the bill because 
he wants the Lords abolished altogether ; 
Mr Powell because he wants it—^and the 
hereditary principle—preserved as it is. 
In between come all possible shades of 
opinion, ranging from those who wish to 
abolish the Lo^s’ power and retain its 
present composition to those who want 
to see an elected second chamber. 

Between them they present the Govern¬ 
ment with the simple dilemma of finding 
enough time for them to exhaust them¬ 
selves. I'he (government could introduce 
a guillotine motion, but that would lose 
another day, and as the official Opposi¬ 
tion, for fairly childish reasons, would 
not support them the motion might well 
be lost. The Government has made 
threatening noises off-stage about cutting 
into the Whitsun recess, but so far it has 
not deterred the rebels. Unfortunately, 
some of the leading Labour rebels are the 
most ardent advocates of shorter recesses. 

For its part the Government has been 
heavy handed, dating baeJe to last year 
when it broke off the inter-party talks on 
Lords reform because the Tory peers had 
been nasty over the Rhodesian sanctions 
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order. I'he fact that the (Jovemment has 
now introduced a bill very much on the 
lines agreed in those talks before they 
were broken off has not tempted the Tory 
front bench to abandon its attitude of 
mild amusement at the Government’s 
present discomfiture. 

That is not very sensible of them. The 
British Parliament has evolved so much 
into what is basically a single chamber 
system that any bill reconstructing a 
second chamber must abound with 
absurdities. The present bill is, however, 
the best reform of the Lords bill yet 
produced, and if it is lost it will be to the 
detriment of parliamentary government. 

Whatever the formal powers and com¬ 
position of the Lords may be its effective¬ 
ness will always depend upon what use 
the Commons makes of it. The Lords 
could be a valuable complement and 
partner to the Commons in its role as 
check and investigator of the executive. 
But to fulfil that role the Lords would 
need to attract eminent and practical men 
and women. By their antics, MPs have 
reduced the status of the Lords to some¬ 
thing approaching a laughing stock, which 
is more likely to repel than attract people 
of talent. 

By-elections 

Three for Ted 


Nominations closed on Monday in the 
three by-elections which poll next Thurs¬ 
day. The Liberals are fighting two of 
them—Weston-super-Mare and Brighton 
Pavilion—and the third, East Waldiam- 
stow in London, is a straight fight between 
Labour and the Tories. Any other result 
than a clean sweep for the Tories is 
inconceivable. 

Labour gained East Walthamstow at 
the last general election with a majority 
of 1,807, 5*5 cent of the total vote, 

overthrowing a 1964 Tory majority of 
i.i per cent. It is very much a marginal 
seat, and with the Gallup Poll in Thurs¬ 
day’s Daily Telegraph giving the Tonies a 
local lead over Labour of 20 per cent 
^(compared with a national lead of 18.5 per 
cent) Labour can expect nothing but a 
clobbering. 

Weston-super-Mare is even more of a 
sure thing for the Tories. Their majority 
at the general election was a safe 23.3 
per cent. Perhaps the main interest there 
is whether the Liberals will humiliate 
Labour out of second place. The Liberals 
were over five thousand votes behind 
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Labour in 1966, but in 1964 they were 
less than 500, or 0.6 per cent of the total 
vote, behind. As the Liberal share of 
the national oprinion polls is holding up 
well at around 11 per cent, they have a 
good chance of giving their supporters a 
bit of a much-needed boost. 

The same thing could happen at 
Brighton Pavilion, where the Tories have 
an easy 16.3 per 'cent majority. The 
Lil)erals did not stand in 1966, but in 
1964 they were less than 10 per cent 
behind Labour in the share of the poll. 
But the main interest at Brighton is that 
the result will mark the return of Mr 
Julian Amery. A forceful debater of right 
wing views, Mr Amery will enliven the 
Commons even if he does add to Mr 
Heath's problems. 

Land Commission 


How unkind? 


The Land Commission started work in 
April 1967. A year later it was under hre 
for doing too little. Two years later it is 
being attacked for doing too much. The 
Tories, who are pledged to abolish it, find 
it easy game, an archetypal bit of 
cumbersome socialist bureaucracy. Yet 
they accept, or have done in the past, the 
principle of taxing land profits in some 
form, which successive governments have 
attempted for 60 years. 

The latest row stems from the resent¬ 
ment of numerous individuals who now 
know to their cost that the tax on develop¬ 
ment profits, known as “ betterment levy," 
which is collected by the commission, 
applies not only to faceless land 
speculators, but to them personally. This 
is implicit in the act, and it would be 
grossly unfair if k were not so. But at the 
same time, in relatively few cases, un¬ 
doubted liardship occurs to people of small 
means trapped in the intricacies of the law. 
And there is increasing doubt as to 
whether it is worth while pursuing driblets 
of levy arising from very small transac¬ 
tions. It is bdieved some de minimis rule 
would be welcome to the commission itself. 
The Conservatives have suggested that 
£10,000 should be the smallest sized sale 
to attract levy ; this would knock over 50 
per cent off the total levy collected, which 
in the first ten months of the current year 
amounted to nearly £8^ million (a long 
way off 1971*5 £40 million target). A 
figure of £1,000 would cut out only 10 per 
cent of the levy but exempt nearly 60 per 
cent of the transactions which at present 
attract the tax. 

A simple answer to most of the current 
complaints would be to allow the Land 
Commission to waive levy in genuine 
“ hard luck " cases. At present it can only 
agree to postponed payment, or payment 
by instalments, both of which attract 
interest at Treasury rates. Specific regula¬ 
tions enable levy or interest to be waived 
in a few special cases ; but there is no 
general power of discretion whatever Mr 
Fred Wuley, author of the Act, may say. 


Maybe general discretion is something the 
commission should not exercise on its own, 
however benevolently. It would like to be 
more benevolent, but it is no secret that 
the Treasury and the Public Accounts 
Committee have forced stringency. 

Many recent complaints have come 
from people who have made little or no 
profit on the sale of their land, possibly 
even a loss, yet find themselves liable for 
levy. A few of these have a special 
grievance, in that for one reason or 
another they do not benefit from an 
important concession made by the 
Minister of Housing last year. This 
modified the special rules which apply 
to land bought between the publication of 
the white paper announcing the I^nd 
Commission (l&ptember 22, 1965) and the 
coming into force of the act (April 6, 
1967). IV) prevent levy-dodging devices, 
the actual purchase price paid during that 
period is not normally allowed as the base 
value when calculating the amount of 
levy payable when the land next changes 
hands. Instead, levy is charged on the 
difference between the market price and 
the current use value—which can be a big 
difference. Last year’s concession benefits 
people who bought land for building a 
single house ; and people whose property 
has a “ base value" of £2,500 or less. 
They can count the price they paid as the 
base value. The very few “ small men " 
who through technicalities do not qualify 
for thfis particular relief can probably only 
be dealt with equitably through a special 
discretionary power. 

'rhe other, much more common, 
instance of people having to pay levy on 
minimal or minus profits occurs when 
professional fees eat deep into a vendor’s 
gains. At present the only fees allowable 
against levy are those of a valuer 
employed in connection with the levy 
itself. If all fees were allowable probably 
nearly all the “ hard cases " would vanish. 

I'here are, of course, many other so- 
called grievances which cannot really be 
counted as such if the principle of the 
act is accepted at all. For instance there 
is no reason to exempt vendors who have 
sold under compulsory purchase, if there 
is a genuine development value in the 
price they have received from the local 
authority. And the concept of “ develop¬ 
ment value ’* is bound to include dlfevelop- 
ment which does not involve an actual 
“ market price," for example in the 
granting of some leases, and some 
improvements to existing property. These 


things (covered by the notoriously complex 
Case C of \he act) do however demand 
more flex!?l)ility in methods of paying the 
levy, since there may be no capital with 
which to pay. It is these cases which 
would not be covered if, instead of better¬ 
ment levy, capital gains tax were left to 
do the job. Whether the whole complex 
machinery is worth while in order to catch 
them is doubtful. But then nolxxly pre¬ 
tends that capital gains tax is .simple 
either. 

Inverurie 

^elp! 

They asked for it and they've got it. I'he 
rumours of the closure of the Inverurie 
workshops of British Railways near Aber¬ 
deen which had hilled the air as a local 
political issue since 1959 are this week 
conhnned as true. I'he railway unions 
had asked for a statement and were 
promised one by the end of last year, but 
they had to wait until after last week’s 
creation of the North East of Scotland 
Development Committee and the appoint¬ 
ment of a development officer for the area 
before the risky jump into redundancy 
could be openly admitted. 

Now 568 workers—half of Inverurie’s 
industrial force—have been told that they 
will be gradually made redundant, starting 
in six months’ time. For their reassurance, 
the Scottish Council is spending all of 
£5,000 in a belated mailing and advertis¬ 
ing campaign to attract new industry to 
the town. Anyone interested in the work¬ 
shops will get the offer of some 170,000 
sq. ft. of stern Victorian buildings, con¬ 
veniently situated for the railway, the 
royal airport at Dyce, the Aberdeen docks 
and all the financial incentives standard 
to a development area. 

A heavy aura of sooial conscience 
pervaded the meeting to announce these 
moves: Dr Dickson Mabon, Minister of 
State for Scotland, is obviously highly 
nervous of Labour's dwindling vote in 
Scotland, but the real responsibillity for 
saving Inverurie lies with men like Mr 
Eric Hutton, who starts as development 
officer next week. In 13 years as West 
Lothian's planning officer he injected 
10,000 new jobs. But all this was seen 
coming quite a time ago, and the rescue 
operation is starting visibly too late for 
local comfort. 
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EXPORT INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING No. 6-Opportunities in Japan 


Japan now- 

a rapidly expanding market 
open to British exporters 


The 100 million people of Japan currently share the 
world’s fastest-growing economy, exceeding both the 
Germans and the Americans in the rate Of growth 
ofGNP. 

By 1975 the Japanese people expect to enjoy a standard 
of living comparable to our own, and ten years later a 
standard roughly equalling the United States today. 

Japan’s imports have increased fivefold in the last 15 
years. Last year, the Japanese imported £100 million 
worth of British goods—2% of their total imports. The 
key to successful operation in the Japanese market is 
local representation. Are you well represented ? 


At a time when wage and salary levels in Japan are 
approaching those of Western countries, expenditure on 
all types of consumer goods is rocketing. The Japanese 
people are keen to buy high-quality imported goods. 
Sales of Western-type food and drink, and textiles in 
particular, are rising steadily. 

Here is a quick market summary based on the con¬ 
sumer market survey made by the British Embassy in 
Tokyo. But there is a market for a wide range of con¬ 
sumer and capital goods in addition to these. 

Call Export Intelligence to obtain a market assess¬ 
ment on your product from commercial officers in Japan. 


PROMISING LEADS 


Chlnaware and earthenware 

Our share is good and growing: could be in¬ 
creased with even more attention to speed 
of delivery and quality of merchandise. 

Qiaeaware 

Room for exploitation of incipient Japan¬ 
ese interest in our high-quality cut crystal. 

Art and antiques 

Steadily increasing interest in Western art 
and antiques. We have a growing share 
(now 10%) of this £4 million market. 
(Typically, only well-preserved, ’valuable 
looking’ works do well.) 

GIftware 

Particularly sought after in Japan. Japan¬ 
ese are great givers but suitable packaging 
is essential. 

Carpets 

Our share is slipping as competitors’ de¬ 
signs are finding more favour with the 
conservative Japanese taste in carpet 
patterns. 

Hl-fl equipment 

In an otherwise locally dominated market, 
high-quality British speakers and ampli¬ 
fiers are still favoured. 

Food and confectionery 
Quotas are being expanded and prospects 
are good for British biscuits and confec¬ 
tionery. Jams and marmalades already 
liberalised could do even better. 


Wallpaper 

Once dominated by British imports, this 
growing market now leans towards French 
designs. Room for recovery. 

Worsted and woollen cloth 
A highly competitive market in which 
British cloth has long been very successful. 
But Japanese taste is now becoming less 
conservative * looks towards lighter col¬ 
ours and weights. 

Books and periodicals 
Japan is a potentially enormous market 
for English-language books and journals, 
especially in the field of education. Our 
current import share, 9% of a £6 million 
market, should increase. 

Boats and boating accessories 
In view of transportation costs, best pros¬ 
pect for UK boatbuilders is to make licens¬ 
ing agreements with Japanese counterparts. 
Toys 

Not quite coals-to-NcwcastIc: British toys 
of original design can do very well in Japan. 

MACHINKRY AND 
TRANSPORT IQUIPMBNT 

Japanese industry buys the best plant and 
equipment it can find—anywhere. In 1967, 
imports of this kind were at £400 million, 
an increase of nearly 30% over the pre¬ 
vious year—but our share of this dynamic 
market fell, while Germany's rose. 


If you are an established exporter of 
capital goods, have you explored the 
Japanese market? If not, Call Export 
Intelligence immediately. 

Send for “Trading with Japan". 

A comprehensive folder of 
eight booklets on this vitai market, 
free to all exporters. 

Prepared for British Wcck-Tokyo.Scpt. 26- 
Ocl. 5, 1969, these booklets cover the 
following subjects: how to do business in 
Japan; the Japanese economy; distribu¬ 
tion; language problems; import control,' 
setting up branches and licensing agree¬ 
ments; industrial property; and Japanese 
taxation. 

Free copies from: Board of Trade, 
Export Services Branch, Room C 07, Hill- 
gate House, 35 Old Bailey, London, EC4. 


WHAT TO DO NOW: 

For advice on sales prospects for 
your products in Japan 



L 

You cm also call ns at: 

StSMt(MinistryofCommtrco) 34488Tolw 74578 • tlniiiiglmD2L643 8221 Tolox 33702 grlM21071 Telex 44214 
CardMf 62151 Telox 49267 • Ohugm 041 248 2855Telex 77583 ■ iMde 20485 Telex 55472 
Lendeii (South Eestern Counties) 01-828 4355 Telex 25991 (Eeatern Counties) 01-828 6271 Telex 25991 
MmdMetM’061'832 9321 Telex 66104 • Wo w eaeWe 27575 Telex 53178 


Call U8 at H.t|. London 
01-248 8633 Tolox 886143 
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The Hotel Southern Cross with 4 rooms, completely air conditioned, the Hotel bouthern Cross intCM * Conti nr-ntdl is located m the heart ol Melbourne's 
commercial center Restaurants, grill rind lounges are favorites of local businessmen-typical of Inter •Continental Hotels m the Asia Pacific area 


Here’s one reason why Inter*Continental 
belongs on your next Pacific business trip. 


There are 10 others just as good. 

Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That’s why so many of them turn to the 
comfort and convenience of lnter*Continental Hotels. 


Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants are a gourmet's delight. Our lounges are, invariably, 
gathering places for the world's business elite. Meeting rooms? All Inter*Continental Hotels 
are staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to intimate group sessions. 


And, for all our uniform standa/ds of efficiency, we're experts at turning on the local charm. 
Knowing how to treat businessmen is our business. 


Here are a few more tips for your business notebook: 

Inter* Continental Auckland - Auckland 
Hotel Ball Beach-Bali 
Siam lnter*Conlinental- Bangkok 
Hotel Indonesia-Djakarta 
The Mandarin - Hong Kong 
Oberoi lnter*Continental-New Delhi 
lnter*Continental Pago Pago-Pago Pago 
Taharaa Inter*Continental - Papeete 
Singapura lnter*Conlinental-Singapore 
Hotel Okura-Tokyo 



INTERjCONTINENTAl 


HOTELS 

42 Distinctive Hotels Around the World 
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The best Prime Minister they'd got 


One hundred years ago this week, Joseph 
Chaml)erlain’s second son, Neville, was 
born in Birmingham. In the second year 
of his premiership, nearly 70 years later, 
he took the only initiative that ever 
brought him popular acclaim. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1938, he persuaded Hitler to agree 
to a four-power conference in Munich. 
He brought back a guarantee of a 
diminished Czechoslovakia, and a state¬ 
ment of peaceful intent, signed by Hitler. 
Within six months, Czechoslovakia col¬ 
lapsed. Hitler picked up the choicest 
pieces: on the night of March 15, 1939, 
he slept in Prague. A Nazi dictatorship 
was established ; the Munich agreement 
was seen to have been a worthless scrap 
of paper. 

For his popular, but unsuccessful, 
efforts to avoid war Chamberlain stood 
condemned. It is difficult for the leader of 
a democracy to survive the collapse of 
peace. Chamberlain was hard to dislodge 
as prime minister, but he was no excep¬ 
tion. After the failure of the Norwegian 
campaign, directed largely by Churchill, 
he was ousted in May, 1940. Within a few 
months, he was dead. 

Ghaml)erlain allowed himself to do 
what his foreign secretary. Lord Halifax, 
once assured the Commons that neither 
of them ever would. He fudged the dis¬ 
tinction between faith and hope. For a 
man who, as minister of health, was ready 
to suspect the unemployed of being work- 
shy, and the poor law guardians of 
nepotism and extravagance, he was sur¬ 
prisingly ready not only to hope that 
peace would continue but to believe 
Hitler’s assurances that it would. How 
much this self-deception really affected 
British policy is hard to say : the real 
criticism is that, for fear of causing the 
war that he was rightly anxious to avoid, 
he did not cloak his public optimism 
with a cold war pugnacity. 

In administrative decisions he was never 
so sanguine. Chamberlain re-created the 
structure of government in Britain with 
a massive and detailed programme of 
administrative reforms. He entered 
parliament in 1919 at the age of 50, with 
small reputation besides that conferred 
by his name and a stint as lord mayor 
of Birmingham. Lloyd Geoige, for whom 
he had ‘been a disastrously bad extra- 
parliamentary minister of national service 
during the first world war, called him 
a "good mayor of Birmingham in an 
off year.” He had small interest in party 
politics, but a lust for administration. In 
1924, within a month of taking office for 
the second time as minister of health, he 
put before the cabinet a programme of 
25 measures he wanted to put through by 
t^ end of the parliament. It was typical 
of him that he managed to pass 21. 

Throughout the inter-war period, he 
supplied the only creative force in the 
successive Conservative governments. 


Churchill's efforts were usually misdirected 
and otherwise used in opposition. 
Chaml)erlain made his name with the 
1929 local government act, a formidably 
complicated measure which reorganised 
the system of rating and instituted block 
grants to local authorities. It gave them 
greater powers and at the same time 
brought them more under government 
pntrol. Treasury' grants were to be dis¬ 
tributed according to need as well as to 
population, and a host of antique, wasteful 
and anomalous pieces of administrative 
machinery were tidied up. In this measure 
Churchill had some part; but the achieve¬ 
ment was Chamberlain’s. Chamberlaiin 
extended insurance, pensions and plan¬ 
ning; and abolished poor law guardians. 
An enormous if almost unnoticed rcvolu- 
ton in Conservative philosophy took 
place, by which employment, production, 
housing, and the alleviation of unavoid¬ 
able distress became accepted canons of 
government action. 

Yet his efforts brought him no popu¬ 
larity. Chamberlain was a poor and 
unattractive performer, but the public 
disliked him for deeper reasons than that. 
Almost every one of his reforms caused 
some additional hardship, in a period 
when unemployment and urban poverty 
had reached staggering proportions. 
Chamberlain’s embryo welf^are state helped 
those already in employment, for whom 
the cost of living was often actually 
falling; but seldom those below the 
poverty line. He destroyed illegal adminis¬ 
tration : in Labour-dominated districts 
many poor law guardians and unions of 
parish councils were paying out more than 
they could possibly afford, in various 
forms of relief. Chamberlain took away 
their power, with often harsh results. 

These reforms were undoubtedly neces¬ 
sary : yet it is curious that the public’s 
judgment of all his actions now seems, 
with hindsight, to have been right. For 
if his social polidies were ahead of the 
stagnant reactions of the rest of the 
Conservatives, they were remarkable more 
for thoroughness than for vision. To 
become minister of health in the 1920s 
was to be given opportunities which even 
Churchill, far senior though badly placed 
as chancellor of the exchequer, envied. 

Much of the poor law had not been 
refonned since the boards of guardians 
were set up in 1834. Local government 
was evidently in dire need of reform. 
But Chamberlain did not have the breadth 
of vision to take certain functions that 
were unsuited to local organisation, such 
as unemployment relief, away from 
local authorities from the outset. Public 
assistance for the unemployed was not 
"nationalised" until the mid-ig30s. Nor 
was the Conservative policy, formulated 
by him out of the Liberal Victorian beliefs 
inculcated in his youth, of government 
help to encourage self-help, the whole 



Still unpopular 


answer for a period of severe unemploy¬ 
ment. Chamberlain was chancellor in 
MacDonald’s and Baldwin’s national 
governments and rode the natural 
economic recovery of the 19308 with 
satisfaction. If it had not been for the 
anns programme and the war, he would 
most tik^y have had to^ face a further 
slump in the late 19301 for which neither 
his ffscal nor social policies were suffi¬ 
ciently developed. 

Yet, by the same twist of history, the 
popularity which his poUcy of appease¬ 
ment had at the time is more explicable, 
and understandable, today than it was 
a generation ago. Appeasement is based 
on a belief that war is an evil to be 
avoided at almost any cost. It was a lesson 
drawn from the horrors of the first world 
war. It has been drawn again by very 
many people from Hiroshima. The 
dilemma that it is at times con¬ 
tradictory to the policy of collective 
security, with which Chamberlain linked 
it, was only resolved by the belief that 
aggression is based on grievances which 
can be redressed. The acknowledged 
severity of the Versailles settlement gave 
.some grounds for this belief in the 1920s 
and early 1930s. And there is no doubt 
that, even forgetting Britain’s state of 
unpreparedness, very few people indeed 
wished to go to war in 1938. There is 
equally, now, no doubt that Baldwin’s 
cabinet knew more about the rapid rate 
of German rearmament than they were 
prepared to act on. Rearmament was 
slow principally l^ecause few people, and 
Ghamberlam and Baldwin were among 
the vast majority, simply did not realise 
the immensity of the task. The extra ycaf 
that Chamberlain’s undignified scrambles 
across Europe earned was of immense 
value, not l^cause of the decisions that 
were taken after Munich, but because 
vague decisions taken previously began 
finally to take effect. In foreign affairs 
Chamberlain bumbled and procrastinated 
and was an abysmally bad bluffer. But 
he has been remembered more for his 
year's inefficient struggle to avoid war 
than for his administrative reforms. He 
was more popular for it then, and it is 
curious that he should not be more 
popular for it now. 
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M/m Pakistan burns too 


Forward to chaos 

FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 


Pakistan was dissolving into chaos this 
week. Law and order broke down in 
East Pakistan, factories stopped work in 
both halves of the country, and the 
opposition leaders are already at each 
other s throats. 

In East Pakistan, the administration 
virtually collapsed, as gangs roamed 
killing and looting. Hundreds of houses 
were burned. In some areas “ people’s 
courts ” on the old Chinese pattern sen¬ 
tenced to death, and executed in various 
barbarous ways, “ criminals ” who have 
supported the regime. Government offices 
in Dacca were paralysed by strikes and 
** gheraos ”—a forcible ” lock-in ” of 
management—^by employees demand¬ 
ing more pay, leave, housing and medical 
facilities. The police effectively abdicated 
authority. 

In Karachi workers took over two of 
the largest mills, and the entire industrial 
area stopped work. Businessmen were 
paying fantastic prices to get their 
money abroad: the black-market rate 
for sterling has risen from 21 rupees to 
30 in a fortnight, and the price of gold 
is up 40 per cent. 

Meanwhile the government in Rawal¬ 


pindi reacted at snail's pace. Long 
overdue changes in the cabinet and among 
officials are still hanging fire. Pay rises 
have been granted almost all round, but 
nothing is being done about price 
control. Only on Wednesday did the 
government, admitting that there was mob 
rule in East Pakistan, nerve itself to order 
strong action by provincial governments 
against disorder. 

The opposition is split several ways. 
The Democratic Action Committee, which 
agreed at a conference with the govern¬ 
ment last week on a return to parliament¬ 
ary democracy and direct elections, 
dissolved itself after the East Pakistani 
Awami League leader, Sheikh Mujib-ur- 
Rahman, withdrew, accusing it of 
betraying his demand for East Pakistani 
autonomy. Outside the committee, Mr 
Bhutto is still demanding the immediate 
resignaition of President Ayub Khan. 

At mid-w^k an outright clash between 
right and left seemed inuninent. Mr 
Bhutto and Maulan^ Bashani, the pro- 
Ohinese^’ National Awami party leader, 
had earlier attempted to reach agreement 
with the right, but were rebuffed by 
Sheikh Mujib, now its leading figure. 


His opposition to President Ayub Khan 
did not stop him being ready to accept 
the latter as titular president, provided 
Pakistan went back to a parliamentary 
government (which the sheikh hoped to 
lead). The action committee also found 
Ayub irreplaceable, and privately com¬ 
mitted themselves to letting him have 
more than titular powers, notably the 
power to dissolve the national assembly. 

The left regards Sheikh Mujib as no 
less “ pro-American ” than the president. 
It was also afraid that the Jamaat-i- 
Islami religious party, highly organised 
on communist party lines, would have a 
major influence in a right-wing govern¬ 
ment ; and Jamaat leaders had threatened 
to “ crush the socialists.” 

Another agreement outside the con¬ 
ference has dismayed the left: the right 
now seems uninterested in breaking up 
the National Press Trust, the puppet 
body through which the regime has 
controlled many papers (among them the 
once left-wing Pakistan Times and its 
associated Urdu daily Imroze). The 
regime and the moderate opposition both 
talk as if the trust papers now have, and 
are using, complete freedom. 

Sheikh Mujib this week demanded that 
the East Pakistan administration reassert 
itself against the violence of “ anti-social 
elements ” in the province. His Awami 
League has appealed for a peaceful 
constitutional campaign for the restora¬ 
tion of rights not yet conceded by the 
regime. 

In contrast Maulana Bashani has 
of>enly called for a mass uprising, seizure 
of lands and of factories and non-payment 
of taxes. In his current tour of W'est 
Pakistan he has declared that “ we will 
burn the houses of those who take part 
in elections.” 

He told a labour rally in Karachi 
that **we will fight the capitalists by 
raiding their dens and seizing their hidden 
weapons. We will not shrink from civil 
war if rightist extremists oppose us. 
Within two months the capitalists must 
provide a basic wage of 250 rupees” 
(about £20 a month at the official rate) 
'‘free education, housing and medical 
care, or we will take the factories over.” 

Under Sheikh Mu jib’s leadmhip, a new 
political alliance including notably, the 
Awami League, the Jamaat-i-Islami, the 
Muslim League, Air Marshal Asghar 
Khan and the pro-Moscow wing of the 
National Awami party, may provide a 
workable parliamentary alternative to the 
Ayub regime. But many Pakistanis today 
are looking to the army as the one stable 
factor in the country. 
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Herr HofTmann is a motorist—there are 16 million like 
him in Germany, Europe’s richest market. And he’s a 
very important customer for a lot more than motor cars. 
As in other countries, personal tastes and habits vary 
from one region to another. In Germany there are six 
distinctive regions (Nielsen areas) and, to the marketing 
man, the differences between them are as important as 
the similarities. 



HOR ZU—Germany’s biggest circulation weekly 
—is the only family journal specifically designed to 
reach these markets separately or together. Because 
it provides no less than seven editions—correspond¬ 
ing to the six Nielsen areas of Germany, plus a fully 
national edition. 

When you use HOR ZU nationally you reach 
nearly 14 million consumers. When you use it selec¬ 
tively you’re still sure of making maximum itnpaa 
within the chosen regions. And now with the Federal 
Republic’s import incentives, the power of HOR ZU 
in the consumer market becomes even more relevant 
to exporters to Germany. 

If you are interested in advertising in Germany 
and are resident in the U.K., write for a free three 
months* subscription and further details of 
HOR ZU, to: George Clare, Dept. IL3, The Axel 
Springer Publishing Group, 33 Holbom, London 
E.C.i, mentioning the name and address of your 
company and position held. 

If you are resident outside the U.K. you should 
write, with particulars, to International Division 
HOR ZU, Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse 6,2 Hamburg 36. 
Germany. 


drives your message home 
inGermaiQc 






TO 

Make 

it 

TOYOTA 

now. 


TOYOTA CORONA Deluxe 


This IS the 1.5 litre Corona. And like all Toyotas, it's a happy 
blend of good looks, reliability and performance. Toyota has 
built in advanced engineering features. To give you and your 
passengers the quietest, softest and safest ride possible. To 
get you there and back without fuss and trouble... eco¬ 
nomically... in style and comfort. Corolla, Corona, Crown... 
these are the cars that are fast becoming favourites...in a 
hundred countries around the world. Why not drop by your 
Toyota dealer now and see what he has for you. Today. 


TOYOTA MOTOR 


Get your genuine Toyota parts and accessories from your nearest Toyota dealer. 
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Vietnam 

Uncle Ho has his 
troubles too 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

With the launching c>f its latest offensive 
in South V’letnain, the North Vietnamese 
army has again shown itself willing to 
take punishing casualties, even allowing 
for the exaggeration of official American 
figures. From another angle, however, 
Hanoi’s position seems less gloomy. It has 
nearly 100,000 troops in South Vietnam 
and perhaps 40,000 in Laos. But total 
North Vietnamese strength is about 
450,000 men, with an additional 300,000 
militia and security troops. 

Each year alxjut 175,000 young North 
Vietnamese men reach 18, the age for 
military .service (though since 1959 16- 
yea r-old.s may l>e legally dnifted in war¬ 
time) and pmbably 100,000 of them are 
fit to fight. So Hanoi can still draw on 
considerable reserves and though its 
maii[)owei problems at home are .serious 
they were slightly relieved when the end 
of the lK)mbing freed hundreds of work 
squads from the constant labr^ur of 
repa 1 ring comn lun ications. 

The nucleus of the struggle in the south 
is, as it has always been, the experienced 
and dedicated political cadres. Some of 
them surfaced during the Tet attacks last 
year, and were later eliminated. At the 
rnoiiient the ClA-oiganised Phoenix 
pn)gramnie is attemf>ting to destroy the 
Vietcong’s infrastructure and in particular 
to root out senior cadres. There is much 
to suggest that so far it is only catching 
the small fry. The important cadres have 
gone -to ground ; they have long experience 
of concealment and are so tough and 
accustomed to the hardship of war that, 
as one military observer put it, they have 
become as immune to hara.ssment “as 
rabbits to myxomatosis.” 

Hanoi’s grave.st prol>lems seem to be 
at home. It is not easy to keep high the 
fighting .spirit of its people nf)w that 
bombs are no longer dropping and there 
are no “US pirates ” overhead to blame 
for all misfortunes. The government has 
to deal with a number of morale-lowering 
abuses. During die last year North Viet¬ 
namese publications have complained 
regularly.of bureaucratic and inefficient 
management and self-seeking, dictatorial 
and profiteering cadres. The distribution 
of fo^ and goods has not always been 
fair and pilfering, hoarding and black- 
‘marketeering have pushed up prices. 
Moreover last year’s harvests were bad. 

According to official criticism, there is 
a decline in revolutionary zeal among the 
general population which has shown itseilf 
in absenteeism, carelessness and. waste in 
the factories. People are 'said to be niore 
interested in cuiuvating private plots than 
in bringing in the communal harvest. The 
whole question of whether private plots 
are dangerous or desirable, seems to be 



UnclB with nephews end nieces 


Wiiiiing up in party debate. Le Duan, 
the party’s first .secretary, has said bluntly 
that the economy cannot manage witliout 
them at present. But 'I'ruong Chinh, the 
ni().st doctrinaire member of the politburo, 
.seems to fear that the co-operative move¬ 
ment is threatened by a l ivival of “ spon¬ 
taneous capitalism.” 

This sort of division at the top of the 
party hierarchy probably extends to other 
aspects of national policy. The regime 
has been preoccupied with “ counter¬ 
revolutionaries ” ever since a decree 
against them was published in March 
1968. There are certain almost traditional 
opposition group.s—Catholics, hill tribes 
and “ feudal remnants ”—^and no doubt in 
some cases the war has strengthened their 
anti-government feelings. From articles in 
the North Vietnamese Chinese language 
newspaper, it looks as though the regime 
may also be having some trouble with 
the country’s 80,000 or so mainly urban 
Chinese. 

-Yet both the decree against counter¬ 
revolutionaries and references to “ the 
struggle between the two paths ” in North 
Vietnam seem to be looking beyond these 
grumbling minorities to a division within 
the party itself on basic que^ftions such as 
the future direction of North Vietnamese 
communism, how the war should be 
fougfht, and perhaps how long it is worth 
going on fighting. It has ^been suggested 
that criticism comes from a younger 
generation of communist intellectuals, who 
are ea^r for peace so that Nordi Vietnam 
can rdbuild itself and who may possibly 
be influenced by events in eastern Europe. 
A defector reported recently that 17 
cadres, including several journalists, were 
arrested in . December 1967 and accused 
of,“hostile opposition to the party.” 

Meanwhile the war goes on and Hanoi 
probably calculates that the Americans 
would be more reluctant than anyone 
to see the Paris talks collapse. From the 
North Vietnamese point of view, the new 


offensive increases American “ confusion ” 
not only on the jjeace talks, but on retali¬ 
ation as well. One of Hanoi’s major fears 
is that the war will slip from the world’s 
attention and it might accept limited 
re.sumption of the lx>nihing if this would 
bring renewed international sympathy and 
an upsurge of patriotic enthusiasm at 
home. For mo.st of the people who matter 
in North Vietnam, there is no sacrifice so 
great as the sacrifice of giving up now. 

Ceylon 

Out of the 
doghouse 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

When Mr Dudley Senanayake’s govern¬ 
ment came to power in 1965, it was 
grandly styled a “ national ” government. 
It was in fact a hastily recruited foreign 
legion marshalled for the sole purpose of 
defeating Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s 
previous centre-left coalition. In its first 
three years, the morale of this motley band 
was so low that Mr Senanayake had to 
put up a brave front by talking of losing 
battles only to win tlie war. Of lost 
battles there was no lack. In his infinite 
capacity to attract and absorb defeat, 
particularly by-election defeats, Mr 
Senanayake’s aplomb was outrageously 
Wilsonian ; and, not a very martial race, 
the Ceylonese found little inspiration, and 
hb United National party troops little 
comfort in it. Today they are eager for 
battle. 

Mr Senanayake ended his* speech at 
the party a^nference last month—the last 
before general elections—^with a Sinhala 
metaphor that could be translated as 
“ the dogs bark but the caravan moves 
on.” Moving it is. Mr Senanayake will 
be visiting Moscow this spring, the fii^t 
UNP prime inini.ster to accept a com- 
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mUnist invitation. And the Soviet invita¬ 
tion in this pre-election year, to a 
neutralist but stoutly anti-communist 
politician, strongly suggests that the 
Kremlin, too, thinks it has good reason to 
hedge its bets. 

Government supporters, at least, miss 
no opportunity to underline this point. A 
dismayed opposition argues that Mr 
Senanayake, actuall^^ pro-western despite 
his neutralist postures, is merely trying to 
acquire a '‘socialist** image. Both views 
may be correct. In these parts socialism 
is still a sacred word, though for the 
Ceylonese masses it means not marxism 
but simply being against ^e privileged 
and for the underdog. The UNP has 
always been regarded as the party of the 
haves;'* and has suffered greatly for this 
sin. As a new convert to socialism, it made 
election promises which were naively 
romantic ; so its socialist face has been 
in perennial quest of policies and institu¬ 
tional reforms that would convince voters 
that there really was a sixrialist heart there 

tCK). 

Hy reducing the voters’ subsidised rice 
ration, increasing the guaranteed price for 
rice, and most of all by a superbly 
organised propaganda campaign in which 
Mr Senanayake plays fertility god, the 
UNP has won over many rural voters. 
Resentful of its concessions to the Tamils, 
these conservative voters might otherwise 
have switched their allegiance to Mrs 
Bandaranaike's more Sinhala-Buddhist Sri 
Lanka Freedom party. But what of the 
urban lower middle and working classes, 
groaning under the cost of living ? At 
llie party conference, Mr Senanayake 
announced the creation of a unit trust as 
part of his “socialist” plan to establLsh 
a “ people’s sector ” of the economy 
distinct from the state and private sectors. 
Legislation for this trust and allied 
schemes is now ready. 

I’iiese projects were largely inspired by 
a prominent Ceylonese banker, Mr C. 
Loganathan, whose aim was to encourage 
and mobilise personal sav"ings, and by 
spreading ownership to give the small 
man a .stake in economic development. 
I'o begin with, some state corporations 
will sell shares to the trust. The govern¬ 
ment hopes to induce closely held com¬ 
panies to follow its lead. 

But Mr Senanayake has another real 
worry: the new unhappy breed of 
educated jobless young, who have started 
to yap loudly. The party youth league 
made the only discordant noise at the 
conference. A quarter of the voters next 
year will l^c under 21. Ceylon’s indepen¬ 
dence anniversary celebrations last month 
were marred by violent clashes between 
university students and the army, and 
campuses remain a constant source of 
tension. The new generation of under¬ 
graduates comes from rural rather than 
urban middle-class families, and the 
political influence of educated youth 
spreads wider than it used to. And even 
if their ciders vote for prosperity, will the 
tradition of family unity keep the young 
in line ? They bark, will they bite too ? 


Italy I _ . 

Too little, too late 

FROM OUR HOME CORRESPONDENT 

There are perhaps a dozen countries in 
which the student movement is not 
marginal to everyday politics : Italy, with 
its weak coalition governments, its huge 
communist and para-cominunist opposi¬ 
tion, its close military subordination to the 
United States and its small but vicious 
fa.scist fringe, is one. 

The movement, in its Italian context, 
can be easily explained. Given the 
inequitable nature of Italian society, the 
ill-balanced economy, with its increasing 
margin of intellectual as well as manual 
under-employment,- the incredible feudal 
structure of the university and the oppres¬ 
sive paternalism of employers, the 
astonishing thing is not that the students 
are rebelling but that they should have 
waited so long. 

The movement began some three years 
ago with the spontaneous appearance of 
separate groups, mostly heretical marxist 
.sects, in various universities. Turin, 
Trento, Venice and Pisa put out their 
own variations on the doctrine of student 
power. Turin contested the authoritarian 
character of the academic world, Trento 
its class structure. Pisa, 'in the heart of 
Italy's “ red belt,” emphasised the need 
to make contact with the workers. 

In the winter of 1967-68 the movement 
became a rising and spread all over the 
country with .student sit-ins, assemblies, 
counter-courses or anti-lessons in which 
the students voiced their ideas. Two points 
of doctrine were established : the students 
rejected any sort of centralised bureau¬ 
cratic organisation and refused to delegate 
their powers. 'Fhe movement should have 
iio officers or elected representatives. The 
assembly should be soxereign and 
pennanent. 

In March the police attacked the 
students in the architecture faculty in 
Rome and the “ battle of \’alle Giulia ” 
marked the moment of maximum cohesion 
and passion. After this, and after the 
defeat of the student uprising in Paris the 


following May, there was a period of 
stasis in whifh no one quite knew what 
to do next and the movement tended to 
break up once more into its component 
“ groupiiscules.” A controversy arose 
whether it should maintain its autonomy 
and keep strictly to the university sphere, 
or seek allies in the left-wing political 
parties and trade union fcderation.s outside 
the university. 

During the summer vacation there were 
some exjjeriments in direct contact 
between students and factory workers, and 
with the agricultural labourers in the 
south. This rural exercise proved not very 
successful, but some results were obtained 
in the factories where students acted as 
volunteer pickets during strikes. The 
unions however would not allow them to 
take part in discussion on strike tactics 
and general policy. 

Today two things contribute to keep 
the movement alive, apart, of course, 
from the unabated enthusiasm of the 
sectarians. These are the intensification of 
police action, as during the anti-Nixon 
demonstrations last month when the 
authorities readily allowed, or perhaps 
encouraged, the police to show their 
emotional hostility to the students ; and, 
.secondly, the government’s clumsy and 
lal)oured attempt to launch a moderate 
university reform. This comes after four 
or five years’ dilly-dallying with an earlier 
university reform bill which the previous 
left-centre government never succeeded in 
getting through parliament. 

The new reform has got off this week 
to an extremely sticky start. Even so it 
alanns the student ideologues who 
denounce reformism as a ni(»re insidious 
danger than authoritarianism. 

Timid as it is compared to the reforms 
in France, the bill, which was due to he 
presented to parliament this week, is 
already playing havoc with the coalitkm, 
accentuating the mutual distrust which 
exists not so much between the three 
parties in government as between the 
factions, Mib-factions and inini-factionj 
into which the Socialists and Christiai: 
Democrats divide. 

The bill's chief innovations arc the 
introduction of departments more or less 
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Fly it by RI.A. 

We take the same care of our freight consignments as we do of our 
passengers. That means your cargo arrives quickly) safely — and on time. 
Give your freight the V.I.P. treatment - send it PIA, 

If you would like to know more about PIA’s cargo facilities, ring us on 
01-759 0055 or contact your usual cargo agent. 


pmjJUimrBmiolUL/URiMS 
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Give me 
anew ,, 
material! 



cried the cryogenics engineer 


‘_must be non-magnetlc’ said the spaceman 

‘High conductivity’ clicked the computer 

So, what came after the plastics age? In the new science of cryogenics, 
alloys based on copper are particularly suitable, for ultra-low tem¬ 
peratures do not Impair copper’s basic inherent qualities of high 
corrosion-resistance, strength, ductility and conductivity. Whatever 
special alloy the cryogenics industry may require, DELTA will be able 
to supply it. 

And for a multitude of other specialised requirements of space-age 
technology, a multitude of specialised alloys are being developed. 

Of course, the original copper alloys—bronze and brass—have never 
been superseded and are used today in every industry, from window 
frames and central heating to North Sea Gas and nuclear submarines. 
Or any other purpose our customers may specify. 

The more yo^ask of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DELTA. 

THE DELTAMETAL COMPANYK 

(MANUFACTURERS OF jUCTRUDED RODS, BARS, SECTIONS. 
TUBES & WIRE IN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS). 

DARTMOUTH STREET. BIRMINGHAM 7. TELEPHONE 021-359 3671 
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■ like those in British universities, and the 
creation of new types of professorships 
giving equal status U) all university 
teachers, on the model of the Italian 
magistracy. I'his should abolish the 
present system of university “ baronies ” 
under which some 3,000 chair-holding 
professors dictate the law to 6,000 acting 
professors, 8,000 lecturers and 20,000 
unpaid assistant lecturers as well as 
500,(XK) students. The bill ignore.^ the 
students' request for salaries (claimed as 
the *' right to study") and allows them 
only limited representation on the 
councils. 

Naturally a great many students would 
be satished with, or at least welcome, even 
this partial reform and it will not be easy 
for the leaders of the student movement 
to keep up the protest if and when the bill 
gets by. But its fate is uncertain ; much 
depends on what the communist party 
decides to do. Not for the first time, it is 
acting ambiguously. While it professes 
sympathy for the students, it is also watch¬ 
ing its chance to wreck the coalition, if 
necessary by “ supporting " its reforms. 


Germany 

Thankful for small 
mercies 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Since their return from Paris, Herr 
Kiesingcr and Herr Brandt have been 
trying gamely to hide their disappoint¬ 
ment at the stunted fruits General de 
Gaulle gave them to bring home. The 
chancellor is rather better at it than 
the foreign minister, bqt both know that 
the electors who have given successive 
west German governments an enthus¬ 
iastic mandate to widen and develop the 
European community, economically and 
politically, are now confused, sceptical, 
or just plain bored. 

Herr Kiesinger has said he is well 
pleased with the relatively minor agree¬ 
ments which tlic two governments reached 
last week to collaborate in certain 
bilateral projects. These include 
production, with or without Britain, of 
a European airbus ; some joint economic 
planning by regional authorities in the 
Saar, this Rhineland-Palatinate, and 
Lorraine ; some co-operation between the 
two countries* oil companies (chiefly, it 
.seems, to the advantage of the French) ; 
intensification of Franco-German indus¬ 
trial consultation ; and mounting a 
sort of financial fire brigade to cope with 
calls from threatened currencies. 

Looking farther afield, the chancellor 
has also claimed on television to have 
returned from Paris newly, with his think¬ 
ing "clarified** in several respects. Maybe. 
But it was an opaque reply he gave to 
a request for details. "We both want,” 
he said, " to create an independent 
Europe, that's important. But our 
thinking also goes l^yond that to the 


INl'ERNATIONAL KEPOKl* 


5ofry. chancellor, that's about it 

East ... to bring about such better 
relations with the East as opportunity 
and history will offer. Whether it can 
really 'lead one day to the construction of 
a big Europe from one end to the other is 
a quite open question, a remote dream.” 
The immediate task, he remarked, was 
to get on with the business of organising 
western Europe. 

Less sanguine than Herr Kiesinger, and 
a crumb or two more informative, Herr 
Brandt warned an audience of trade 
unionists on Monday that there was 
little hope of achieving an integrated 
Europe in the first years of the new 
decade. He disclosed that Bonn is 
expecting Paris to submit proposals this 
spring or summer for a framework of 
Euro[>ean collaboration that would 
embrace Britain and other countries 
without prejudicing the intrinsic integrity 
of the six. It looked, Herr Brandt 
reflected, as though European integration 
would be served for the time being “ a 
la carte, an association now in this way, 
now in that.** 

All this vagueness is tantamount to 
admitting failure to carry out a cardinal 
item of the coalition government’s pro¬ 
claimed foreign policy: expansion of 
the European community to include 
Britain and the Scandinavian countrie.s 
as soon as {X)ssible. As it is, the shadow 
remains for all to see of France’s will 
to dominate the community politically. 
Crermany, it is suspected, is to be kept 
in its divided place, to the contentment 
of East and West, if not for exactly the 
same reasons. Was it wholly a coincidence 
that on the eve of the German delega¬ 
tion’s arrival in Paris the state-directed 
French television showed a document¬ 
ary film about Auschwitz, and another, on 
the day of its departure, about the failure 
of the German army to reach Moscow in 
the winter of 1941 ? 

While waiting for General de Gaulle’s 

E roposals, west Germany’s political 
waders will be much engaged in review¬ 
ing their own ideas for building a viable 
“ independent Europe.” TTiere is no 
reason for supposing that most of them, 
and most voters, would be no longer 
willing to surrender a substantial part 
of national sovereignty for the advantages 
of living within an integrated Europe. 
But is now more generally accepted than 
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it was a year ago that it would not be 
worth while to defy General de Gaulle's 
prejudices and ambition to the point of 
precipitating a French withdrawal from 
the common market. The wider supra¬ 
national Europe of the variegated 
Erhard-Hallstein-Strauss pattern, in 
which a largely re-united Germany can 
1)6 discerned, remains the wistful national 
goal. In the meantime the* way of pro- 
gre.ss is seen to lie in as much bilateral 
political and economic co-operation as 
possible between the " friendly five *’ and 
the remainder of Europe. Hopes of 
circumventing French obstruction 
collectively through Western European 
Union have as go^ as vanished. 

It is widely acknowledged—particularly 
among politicians, political commentators, 
and businessmen—that Germany has a 
special responsibility for promoting 
collaboration. What Herr Strau.ss had in 
mind when he talked off the cuff to 
L'Espresso was that he considered it was 
Germany’s duty to give more of a lead 
in these matters. Needless to say Britain 
has its responsibilities too. It was chasten¬ 
ing' to hear Ford of Germany announce 
this week that it was planning to make 
itself more independent of components 
manufactured in Britain. 


Rhodesia 


Moving right 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Ian Smith’s political opponents have 
often said that he knows what he doesn’t 
like but not what he does. His current 
bout of indecision about whether he 
really wants a Fearless-type settlement, or 
whether he should press ahead with his 
own apartheid-style constitution, is a case 
in point. On the surface he is heavily 
committed to his new draft constitution. 
At the same time, he has told Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd—^and one suspects Mr Jdhn Vorstcr 
in Cape Town last week—that a settle¬ 
ment is still his first priority. 

One could make sense of this situation 
if the draft constitution and the Fearless 
terms were similar. They could hardly 
be more different. operated 

honestly and without retrogressive amend- 
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mentft-<€ould lead to majority African 
mle within 50 to 75 years. The draft, in 
its amended form, effectively provides 
for permanent white rule by pinning 
African representation to • the proportion 
of income tax paid by the African people. 

Yet Mr Smith believes that he can 
seriously be comnwtted to both paths at 
once. He argues that the draft is the ideal 
solution. A watered-down Fearless formula 
%vouki be Ips than ideal but—according 
to Mr Smith’s logic—it could represent 
the price for recognition and the lifting 
of sanctions. 

Central to this aigumeqt is the watering- 
down of the Fearless terms. To be accept¬ 
able to Mr Smith’s party—^and probably 
the electorate—it must be obvious that it 
can be amended retrogressively without 
any great difficulty. Hence Mr Smith’s 
refusal to accept an effective “ second 
look ” that would prevent a later retreat 
toward apartheid. 

But the hard reality of Rhodesian 
politics today is that even an emasculated 
Fearless would too bitter a pill for many 
Rhodesian Fronters. Party unity was 
severely strained at the time of the Fearless 
meeting and it took Mr Smith’s enthusias¬ 
tic endorsement of the new draft con¬ 
stitution to paper over the cracks. All 
this new found unity would go out of the 
window if there were to be a deal even 
on amended Fearless proposals. 

Rhodesia has moved a long way right. 
It is widely believed that the worst impact 
of sanctions has now been weathered, 
and that from here on there should be 
a strady economic improvement. The 
prominent businessmen who have spoken 
up, and the newly formed Centre party, 
have failed to attract public support. The 
right-wing Conservative Association which 
distrusts Mr Smith’s procrastination and 
wants an immediate ending to all relations 
with Britain, is making more headway 
than any moderate political group. 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

$jyria _ 

Back in touch 


FBOM OUB BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

Syria under its new regime is slowly 
moving back into the world. While 
westerners are b^inning to trickle into 
the country again, a more important 
development is a rapprochement with 
Iraq, and the reported transfer of Iraqi 
troops from Jordan into Syria. The 
re-cstabKshmcnt of the Arabs’ defunct 
eastern command was announced by King 
Hussain in Cairo on Monday. 

A growing closeness between Syria and 
Iraq has been ‘both the sign and, in part, 
the cause of General Assad’s glissade to 
power in Syria. The suspension of press 
warfare between the two regimes, and 
foreign minister Sheikhaly’s recent visit 
to Damascus both indicated the wind of 
change. 

Egypt is known to have been working 
towards re-establishment of the eastern 
command ; General Riad was at a joint 
chief of staffs’ meeting in Baghdad just 
before his death last week. For King 
Hussain any move tending to reassert the 
prestige of regular armies and established 
authority is welcome, and his long delayed 
summit conference looks nearer now. For 
Iraq, the fact that Baghdad will probably 
be &e seat of the new command is good 
for prestige. In Syria, this move, so long 
blocked by the Jedid-Zuayyen team, is a 
welcome end to Syrian isolation. 

While the Palestinian resistance 
theoretically welcomes any move tending 
to strengthen Arab military capacities, 
there is also distrust, especially on the left, 
of all the regimes’ real motives. Arab 
establishments are seen as inching their 
way back to the prestige and hold over 
public opinion they had before the 1967 
war. This might have a damaging effect 
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on the do-it-ourselves mood the resistance 
movement has been trying to engender. 

Assad’s coup has been the smoothest 
in Syrian history. Even now it lacks the 
official party congress seal of approval, 
but Beirut c^servers reckon he would 
not have risked calling a congress if not 
confident of winning it over. A believer 
in constitutionality and the appearance 
of civilian control, he will seek a party 
committee that will endorse his change of 
policy. The assumption here that party 
cadres are solidly pro-Jed id appears less 
certain as signs accumulate of a growing 
transfer of loyalty to the new source of 
power. The release of political detainees 
is one sure indicator. 

Right-wing Beirut papers are anticipat¬ 
ing a dramatic anti-Russian switch in 
Syria. But Assad has always been on the 
left of the Baath party. There are many 
question marks about the Daily Telegraph 
interview of last week with its strongly 
anti-Russian tone. Even if the Syrian 
army is reacting against Russian restraint, 
can it realistically expect different treat¬ 
ment from any western country ? What¬ 
ever the angle of Assad’s East-We.st 
balance, Arab communists are already 
deeply unhappy about the prospect of 
losing Syria as a base of operations. The 
likely return of old-guard Baathists, with 
whom Assad has always kept contact, 
presages their suppression or exile. 

The most accepted hypothesis here is 
that Assad represents a more Arab- 
nationalist and independent mood in the 
Syrian army. But many questioiis remain 
unanswered. Will tweaking the Russian 
lion’s tail produce more arms ? Will 
Syria’s defence posture in fact be 
improved ? The Russian ambassador in 
Damascus is said to have remarked bit¬ 
terly “ The Syrians accept everything 
from us—except advice.” Will they now 
spurn the sugar of Rus.sian aid because of 
its bitter coating ? 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Tito looks forward, not back 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT Balgrade 


There was a certain ambivalence about 
last week’s Jugoslav communist party con¬ 
gress. Although the new party statute.s 
and the thorough reorganisation of the 
party will put a more democratic face 
on ffiings, there was also an underlying 
wish to strengthen the party’s hand and 
eradicate its growing indeciaiveness. In 
effect, despite a lot of talk about the 


party being transmogrified ” from a lead¬ 
ing to a guiding role,” the aim of the 
overhaul of • the party machinerv is to 
put more power into federal hands so as 
to stop the rot whidt could end in the 
fragmenta^oh of the federation and its 
collapse into a welter of intra-nation 
political warfare. 

This possibility apparently prompted 


President Tito to spring a last minute 
surprise by demanding that the members 
of the new 15-man executive board should 
be permanently based on Belgrade. They 
include veteran reformers like Vladimir 
Bakaric, the Croatian leader, and Edward 
Kardelj, the Slovenian party chief and the 
obvious heir-apparent to President I’ito, 
plus an important infusion of new blood 
such as 42-year-old Miko Tripalo, and 
the impressively able Macedonian leader, 
Krste CrvenkovSki, a first class committee 
man by any standards. Until two days 
before 'the congress, these men had 
believed they could retain their command 
poats in their own bailiwicks and com¬ 
mute occasionally to Belgrade. The object 
of keeping them in Belgrade is to enable 
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Advice to Investors. 


^ «Buy ^ 
shares 
and eat well: 
buy bonds 
and sleep 
^ well» 


There are many outdated ideas I a 

about bonds. The quotation 
above is, in our opinion, one 
of them. Much as we admire 
the memory of the man who said it, we 
at EOF have, we believe, disproved that 
old adage once and for all. 

Consider any one of the three EOF Bonds 
available. They all offer the traditional 
security of Bonds coupled with a liberal 
annual income. 

Issued in Luxembourg, EOF Bonds return 
a fixed, 7^/4% income every year until the 
bonds mature - at which time the initial 
capital is repaid in full without fees or 
deductions of any kind. As any indepen¬ 
dent investment analyst will tell you, this 
combination of security and income is not 
only advantageous, but also can outper¬ 
form many other investment possibilities. 

As EOF has successfully shown over the 
last years, you can both cat and sleep well 
with EOF Bonds. Whereas, the nervousness 
of the world *8 markets has proved the 
reverse for many other investments . 

If you are an investor looking for liberal 
income with reasonable security, we invite 
you to read on and discover the multiple 
benefits of EOF Bonds. And thfsn, we 
further invite you to send us the coupon 
for full details of the EOF offer and of 
the various EOF aids to investors avail¬ 
able. All free and absolutely without 
obligation 


No Longer! 


Details of EOF Bonds 



The Dow Jones Industrial Average: A pattern 
of market fluctuation. 

(Not adjusted for reinvestment of dividends.) 



^ Three types of bonds are of¬ 
fered, tailored to meet indi¬ 
vidual investment needs. They arc issued 
in U.S. Dollars, German Marks and 
Swiss Francs. 

* The EOF Income Bond: 

Gives a liberal iVsVo return for each year 
until the Bond matures after six years. 

* TBe EOF Growth Bond: 

Provides greater accumulation of capital 
through reinvestment of interest, meaning 
that a $ 10,000 investment would grow 
to $ 15,649 in six years (see bottom chart). 

* The EOF Discount Bond: 

This Bond allows your precise programm¬ 
ing of future needs. A bond with a face 
value of $ 10,000 can be purchased today 
for $ 6 , 390 , as a result of the Bond*s dis¬ 
count feature. o 


VMrt VMTt VMrt v«w« Vwrl V«w« 


An investment of $ WjOOO in EOF Growth 
Bonds: Steady capital appreciation. 


\E 0 F Bonds - the middle way to successful investments 


. ^ . tCO 21 

EOF Information Servioaa $A 
3S. Stockersiraste 
8002 Zurich. Switzerland 
Telephone: OSl /442631. Telex: 34934 


1 am intereaied in EOF Bonds. Please tend 
me full details, plus the latest audited Anancial 
report. 1 understand I am under no obligation and 
that no salesman will cell. 

1 would also like details of the EOF series of free 
booklets «Advice to Investorse. 

I em particularly Interested in 

§ EOF Income Bonds 
EOF Growth Bonds 
EOF Discount Bonds 
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DUBAI The British Bank of 

the Middle East, a Member 
of The Hongkong Bank Group is 
there. With Branches throughout the 
Trucia! States the Bank, like all 
Members of The Group, welcomes 
enquiries and is able to provide 
the latest information and expert 
advice on every aspect of trade 
and finance in this area. 

THE HONGKONG BANK 
GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East. United Kingdom, Europe and 
United States of America 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

United States of America 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong, the Far East and United Kingdom 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East, North Africa and United Kingdom 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

Australia 



Are you making the scene in the world’s fastest- 
growing economy and Asia's most promising market? 

In less than one generation, Japan has sprinted 
from a trailing position to become a front runner 
among the major industrial nations -first in 
shipbuilding, motorcycles and radios; second in 
automobiles, oil refining, television sets, cameras 
and watches; and third in steel, electric power and 
gross national product. 

Quite a record. But lending economists agree that 
this is only the beginning. 

Some of the most astute businessmen overseas 
are already firmly and prosperously established in 
Japan, and others with a keen sense of destiny are 
moving in rapidly. In scouting your stake in this 
dynamic economy, you will profit from the services 
of a first-class Japanese bank. 

If you want to know more, ask Fuji—Japan’s 
largest and most progressive commercial bank. 

n pays to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 

^FU«II BANK 

C.P.O. Box 140, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus. London, K.C.2 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Maiihatlan Plaza. New York, N.Y. 10005 
^jpuBSeldorf Branch: Immcrmannstrasse 3-5. DussnUiorf 
Calcutta Representative Office: 17 Hrubourne Road, Calcutta-I 
Seoul Representative Office: Samsung Bldg., Ulchi-Kn, Chung-Ku, Seoul 
Los Angeles Representative Office: Suite 1790, Cror.ker-Citizens 
J’lazn, fill West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 
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Heir-apparent Kardeij congratulates Tito on his re-election 


the various republican leaders to thrash 
out their problems and differences round 
a table, Instead of resorting, as in the past, 
to long range polemics conducted in the 
press or on television and in speeches at 
local party meetings. President 7 'ito has 
been trying vainly for 20 years to entice 
Mr Bakaric to Belgrade with a variety 
of choice posts. By skimming off the best 
brains from the party macliiiiery in the 
republic.s and the autonomous regions of 
Voivodina and Kossovo, the intention is 
to give the federal party greater abilitv 
to decide and act, particularly m economic 
and financial matters. 'Phe federal authori¬ 
ties should also acquire greater control 
over investment projects, economic plan¬ 
ning and distribution of revenue as well 
as finding it easier to eradicate “ political *' 
development projects which have proved 
a dangerous drag on resources. 

The dilemma of the Jugoslav leader¬ 
ship, which emerged clearly in the free¬ 
wheeling debates, is to carry out a reform 
of cominun'ist rule, which would prevent 
any return to Stalinism, but without 
dissipating the authority of the party. 
There is acute awareness that the party, 
with only i million members in a popula¬ 
tion of 20 million, has been losing control 
over events, and by its vacillations has 
wasted valuable time since the apparatus 
of the police state was largely dismantled 
after the fall of Rankovic two and a half 
years ago. The large and unwieldy central 
committee has now been replaced by a 
smaller presidium and by the elected 
standing conference of the party. In 
general, what seems to have been 
achieved by this and other changes is a 
compromise between the views of con¬ 
ventional party men and the managerial 
technocrats who would like to see some¬ 
thing approaching a multi-party system. 

The party’s new look should give a shot 
in the arm to the self-management 
system, which for years has been painfully 
grinding along in low gear. The central 
committee's report pointed out that the 
self-management system was not suffi¬ 


ciently developed, and that the economic 
reform had been inhibited by the “ ruthle.ss 
attempts of conservative bureaucratic 
forces to . . . keep their position in the 
community.” The managers of enterprise.^ 
and technocrats are now promi.sed better 
repre.sentation and a better chance of 
voicing their opinion.*?, even if they 
represent a minority view. 

The two events which precipitated the 
changes were the student demonstrations 
la.st .summer and the invasion of Czechf^- 
slovakia. The student riots underlined the 
enormous gulf between the old generation 
of “ partisan ” communist leaders and the 
younger breed who are demanding a big¬ 
ger voice in affairs and a more equitable 
distribution of the national cake. Tlie 
obvious solution to this problem wa.s to 
recruit the under-f)0 politicians into 
positions of power and to challenge their 
abilities while, in President Tito’s words, 
dumping some of the heavy ballast. In 
fact, when it came to the point, and he 
had to announce the enforced retirement 
of many of his old partisan colleagues, 
the president was nearly moved . to 
genuine tears. 

In the words of the central committee’s 
report, “ the reaction of youth to events 
in Czechoslovakia reconfirmed its political 
maturity and determination tr) fight for 
a system of self-government.*’ Last year’s 
events in Czechoslovakia and the suspicion 
that the .same fate might be awaiting 
Jugoslavia, brought home to the Jugoslav 
leaders how urgent it was to snuff out the 
internecine squabbles which could t>e 
such a help to the Russians if they did 
invade the country. For the same reason, 
the army’s political structure is being 
radically refui^ished ; units will be allowed 
to elect their own representatives instead of 
having them appointed from above. 
Among the i,ioo or so delegates at the 
congress there was a good sprinkling of 
neat grey army uniforms including non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates, and 
the first all-anny conference of the com¬ 
munist party, a week before the party 


congre.ss, demonstrated the determlnatior 
in Belgrade to keep the armed forces or 
the side of the angels. 

Bringing the unruly barons to the cour 
was abso an astute move by Presidei: 
Tito, now nearly 77, to insure that h' 
work will not be undone after his deatl 
The 14 men who will join him on th 
executive board will be forced to bur\ 
at least partially, their national hatchet, 
and work in close harness for the federi 
tion. They will be preparing a collectiv 
leadership for the succession, in whic 
party and Ftate functions will almo: 
certainly be separated, with Mr Karde 
either president of the state or party chai 
man. Men like Mr Bakaric, Mr Karde 
and Mr Crvenkovski are known to k 
champions of a socialist marker econom*, 
a measure of free enterprise and foreig 
capital investment. They also favour tl 
** Europeanisation ” of Jugoslav foreig 
policy away from the Soviet Union, an 
a policy of non-alignment geared rnainl 
to undeveloped countries which have litt 
to offer Jugoslavia as an economic qui 
pro quo. Their policies are reflected i 
improved relations with Rumania, Ital 
Au.stria, France and west CJermany. 

The Jugoslav cfuiimunist party is no 
moving away from a period of experimer 
tation—a period which many realis 
agree has dragged on for far too lonf 
One member of the new executive boar 
told your corre.spondeiit : “ 'Fhe CzecI 
achieved more in one year than we di 
in If). Of cour.se they burned their finge. 
by going too fast, but it is time w 
stopped vacillating.*’ Older marxists woul 
probably argue that the changes annour 
red last week stem from the processes c 
social and economic world developmen 
But if they are really put into effec t the 
will also demonstrate President l'ito‘.s ow 
adaptability, his .sensitivity to nations 
moods and his concern for his (av 
dc.served place in hi.story. 

Czechoslovakia 

Still looking 
westwards for trade 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Glo.scr economic co-operation betwee 
Russia and Czechoslovakia was high or 
the agenda during last week’s brief visi 
to Mo.scow by Mr Gcrnik, the Czecho¬ 
slovak federal prime minister. This i. 
something on which the Czechs mus 
play along with the Russians as best the^ 
can, trying in the process to save as much 
as possible of their pre-invasion plans fo 
developing economic contacts with th 
west. 

The Czechoslovaks’ trade relations with 
the west are in something of a viciou 
circle. They h>adly need to buy up-to 
date capital equipment from the west ir 
order to moderni.<>e their industry ; tc 
finance these imports (as well a.s to get ric 
of existing payments deficits with westerr 
countries) they need to lxx>st their export. 
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to the west ; but until they can produce 
better quality exports they will not find 
it easy to increase their western sales. 

However, before the Russian inva.sion 
last year the Czechs were hopefully plan¬ 
ning big increases in their trade outside 
Coinecon and last year their foreign trade 
turnover with non-communist countries 
up to August did in fact show a ri.se of 
14 per cent. But the increase for the 
whole year was only 7 per cent. The 
fail-back after August was partly due to 
the dislocation caused by the Soviet in¬ 
vasion, which was al.so leHccted in trade 
with Coinecon countries. But it must also 
have been due to Russian demands that 
Czechoslovakia should strengthen its 
economic links with the Soviet Union. 
Under agreements concluded since the 
invasion, the Czechs have undertaken to 
huy more Russian machinery, to increa.se 
their trade with Ru.ssia by 10 per cent 
in the current year, as well as to step it 
up substantially during the next five year 
period beginning in 1971. The production 
capacity of Czechoslovak industry will be 
largely tied up in meeting these new 
commitments. I'he Czechs, moreover, 
object to having to buy inferior finished 
goods and machinery from Russia because 
Ru.ssian export supplies of raw materials 
are beginning to diminish. 

But when Mr Baibakov, the chairman 
of the Soviet Ciosplan, visited Prague last 
December, he did say that Russia could 
not meet all Czechoslovakia’s needs and 
that there was no reason why the Czechs 
.should not huy licences and equipment 
elsewhere. The Czechs are taking him 
at his word. They are paying particular 
attention to co-operation deals with Italy 
in the belief that Italy is more acceptable 
politically in Moscow than many other 
we.stern countries. 

At the end of last month, Mr \'’aclav 
V’ales, former mini.ster of foreign trade 
and now a deputy prime minister, went to 
Italy to explore new forms of collaboration 
and sources of financing joint projects. 
Mr Vales talked to leading Italian 
industrialists in Rome, Milan and Trie.ste, 
including representatives of ENI. One 
possible project is to get Italian credits 
for the extension of the projected Jugoslav- 
Hurigarian pipeline as far as Bratislava 
in order to facilitate the delivery of Iran¬ 
ian and Persian Gulf oil as an alternative 
to Russian oil. 

Although economists and trade officials 
tend to regard recent trends and future 
prospects with some gloom, the Czechs 
have in fact already succeeded in raising 
more than $200 million in credits, mo.stly 
through west European banks. For the 
moment they are placing their bets on 
co-operation agreements with western 
firms. (')ne of the most unusual is a deal 
with the British firm of Pilkington for 
the production of float glass in C^cho- 
slovakia. The multi-million dollar con¬ 
tract involves east Germany, Hungary 
and Poland, all of whom are contributing 
hard currency to the project. Stim- 
France is a joint Czech-French enter¬ 
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prise with 70 per cent French capital and 
30 per cent Czech, which will market 
Czechoslovak machine tools in western 
Europe ; and Mez-Italiana is an enter¬ 
prise 49 per cent owned by Motomark, 
Milan, which will market Czech el^trickl 
and household goods. 

A Czech enterprise is collaborating with 
Buckow R. Wolf, a west German firm, 
in the construction of a sugar factory in 
Iran. BMC-Ueyland have recently been 
investigating the possibilities of licensing 
truck production in Czechoslovakia ; and 
Austrian, Brazilian, Spsmish, Italian and 
French firms are all inv^ved in licensing 
production processes to the Czechs, partly 
payable in hard currency but mostly in 
end products. For the moment, at least, 
this appears to be the most comfortable 
solution to Moscow’s demands for a 
greater slice of Czech trade. 

Private enterprise 

The little man to 
the rescue 


T hings are looking up for private entre¬ 
preneurs in eastern Europe. According to 
a Prague newspaper report, a bill allowing 
the reopening of small private businesses 
employing not more than 15 people is 
to come before the Federal Assembly by 
the middle of the year. And Jugoslavia, 
which already has a flourishing private 
.sector in agriculture and in the service 
industries, may be lifting the restrictions 
on private enterprise which were intro¬ 
duced la.st July in order to disarm criticism 
from the students and workers. 

The Czechoslovak measure was fore¬ 
shadowed in last April’s Action Pro¬ 
gramme. I'hc complete nationalisation 
carried out after the coup of February, 
rq4b, which excluded only some 160,000 
private farmers in poor mountainous areas, 
was thought to have gone too far. The 
cautious experiments with private enter¬ 
prise begun in 1964, which allowed tiny 
one-man service shops to be opened in the 
cities, had encouraging results. Arrd in the 
deteriorating economic situation, as one 
leading Czechoslovak economist explained 
last year, .some help was needed from the 
private sector to stimulate commerce and 
iielp increase the turnover of consumer 
goods. Even more important was tiie 
possihiiitv that private enterprise would 
absorb some of the surplus manpower 
from unprofitable and overstaffed state 
industries. The same economist reckoned 
that C^zechoslovakia needed some 200,000- 
300,000 private businesses to absorb all 
this manpower ; he calculated that as 
much as one-fifth of the labour force might 
eventually be employed in private enter¬ 
prise. 

Czech thinking o}k private enterprise 

not in fact all that new. Poland has 
for years had a flourishing—and expand¬ 
ing—private sector, not only in agricul¬ 
ture, which is still largely in private hands, 
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but also in the cities. Thousands of small 
factories ftrq operated by private indi¬ 
viduals, and there is a strong private 
sector in commerce as well. Since 1966 
the state has been encouraging the open¬ 
ing of privately-run restaurants to improve 
the country’s extremely low catering 
standards. The Hungarian government 
published a decree last 'y^ar facilitating the 
issue of licences to private artisans and 
making it easier for them to get supplies 
of materials, tools, machinery and other 
equipment. Private catering was also 
encouraged. 

Despite their deep distaste for the 
private entrepreneur, the communist 
regimes in eastern Europe have been 
obliged to rethink their policy on private 
enterprise. The tourist b^m, which came 
to eastern Europe in the 1960s, was a 
great stimulant. State enterprises were 
simply unable to cope with the demands 
of hundreds of thousands of western (and 
communist) tourists. So they had to rely 
on the private individual in a variety 
of ways. This brought the first whiff of 
private enterprise to such hard-line coun¬ 
tries as Rumania and Bulgaria. Jugoslavia, 
which led the way in developing a tourist 
industry, has been rewarded by handsome 
profits. 

But there is another process at work. As 
their economies develop and become more 
.sophisticated, all indu.strialising countries 
need more .services. A Jugo.slav economist 
.recently calculated that only 17 per cent 
of the Jugoslav population was employed 
in .service industries, whereas iq developed 
cuuntrie.s more than 50 per cent were 
employed in them. T he state cannot mount 
these extra services quickly and efficiently, 
but the private entrepreneur often can. 
In several countries, moreover, new jobs 
must he found for those made redundant 
by measures of economic reform. Thus, a 
number of factors are combining to show 
that if the .socialist economies are to 
develop faster, they will need the coopera¬ 
tion of the private sector. 
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All of these secnvities have been sold. Thts diinouncemeriC appears as a matter of record. 

$ 20 , 000,000 

Occidental Overseas Capital Corporation 

7Vi% Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures due March 1, 1984 

Unco'nditinually Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal 
(and Premium, if any). Interest and Sinl^tng Fund hy 

Occidental Petroleum Corporation 

The Underwriters of this i.ssuc included: 

Lehman Brothers 

Banca Commerdale Italiana 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris el des Pays-Bas 
Commerzbank 

AktUneeMl lech* f t 

Dresdner Bank 

Aktieneemllachart 

Hambros Bank 

Limited 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amslerdam>Rotlerdam Bank N.Y. 
Henry Ansbacher & Co. Ltd. Bahamas Overseas Bank Banca d’America e d'ltalia 

Limited 

Banca di Credito di Milano S.p.A. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Banca Nazionale deirAgricollura S.p.A. 
Banca Privata Finanziaria S.p.A. Banca Provinciale Lombarda S.p.A. Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. 
Banco di Roma Bank of London & South America Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. 

Limited 

Banque Europeenne d’Outre-Mer S.A. Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie. S.A. Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines 

Banque de TUnion Europeenne Industrielle et Ftnandere S.A. Banque Worms & Cie 

Baring Brothers & Co., Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-bank Bayerische Staatsbank 

Limitad 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Joh. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. Berliner Handels-Gesellschafi 
Gunnar B^hn & Co. A/S Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. Buckmaster & Moore Burkhardt & Co. 
Cazenove & Co. La Compagnie Financiere Compagnie Luxembourgeoise de Banque S.A. 
Credit Commercial de France Credit Induslriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. Credit Lyonnais 
Credito italiano The Deltec Banking Corporation Den Danske Landmandsbank 

Llmltad 

Den Danske Provinsbank A/S Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank 

iUitianMa*ll*ck«ft 

Euramerica-Finanziaria Internazionale, S.p.A. Robert Fleming & Co. Frankfurter Bank 

Llmlt«d 

Antony Gibbs & Sons Guinness, Mahon & Co. Hill, Samuel & Co. Istiluto Bancario Italiano 

Limited Limited Limited 

Kilcat & Aitken Kredielbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. 

Lusembourgeotee 

Lazard Brothers & Co., Lazard Freres & Cie Mees & Hope. Merck, Finck & Co. 

Limited 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan Grenfell & Co. Nederlandsche Credietbank N.Y. 

Limited Limited 

de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Ge. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
Rodo International J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Singer & Friedlander Skandinaviska Bankeh 

Limited Limited Limited 

SociAle Generale Sodete Generale de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank 

Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handelsbanken Swiss Bank Corporation Overseas 

Umited 

C. G. Trinkaus Ufilec (London) Vereinsbank in Hamburg S. G. Warburg & Co. 

Limited Limited 

S. G. Warburg t Co. Wesldeulsche Landesbank Girozenirale 

(Frenkfurt) 

Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorpomted 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Lazard Frbres t Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Paribas Corporation Bache & Co. 

Incerpereted 

A. E. Ames & Co. Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder Baer Securities Corporation 

Incerpereted Inc. 

Bear, Steams ft Co. Model, Roland ft Co., Inc. Wood, Gundy ft Co., Inc. 

March ^J, 1969 
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The merger into 


Atlantic Richfield Company 


Sinclair Oil Corporation 


has become effective 


The undersigned advised Atlantic Richfield Company on the terms 
of the merger and acted as Dealer Manager in the related purchase 
offer by Atlantic Richfield Company for 2,500,000 shares of 
Sinclair Oil Corporation common stock. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


March 11,1969 
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THE WORLD 


American Surv^ 


Federalism's fiscal crisis 


Within one week in mid-Februar)' Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York, went to the national capital, 
Washington, DC, to demand more money 
for the states from the federal govem- 
luent ; Mr Lindsay, Mayor of New York 
City, went to the state capital, Albany, 
to demand more money for the cities ; 
and President Nixon created an Office of 
Intergovernmental Relations in the White 
House, to be headed by Vice President 
Agnew, as a sort of ombudsman (the first 
appointment that he has been given all 
on his own). 

Mr Agnew is to ensure that the federal 
government's programmes and goals will 
be more responsive to the views and needs 
of state and local officials and to arrange 
for the transfer of “appropriate func¬ 
tions ” from the federal government to 
state and local agencies. This is an essen¬ 
tial part of Mr Nixon’s effort to 
decentralise the government, to reverse 
the flow of power, so that it moves away 
from the capital instead of towards it as 
happened under the Democrats, however 
much President Johnson talked about 
“creative federalism.’’ For the first time 
the President’s relations with states and 
cities are combined in one office ; this 
may do something to lessen the disquiet 
ainong city officials at the fact that Mr 
Nixon’s cabinet includes four ex-governors 
—Mr Agnew among them—and no 
cx-mayor. Disenchantment with Washing¬ 
ton, resentment against “ big government,’* 
were major influences in last year’s 
election—on both the radical right and 
the dissident left. Mr Nixon could not 
ignore them even if he wished to do so. 
But the inevitable difficulties and frustra¬ 
tions are demonstrated by the struggle 
^in New York, which in this as in so much 
else provides an extreme example of what 
is happening all over America. 

Admittedly the rivalries between the 
city and the state are complicated by the 
personal friction between the Mayor and 
the Governor, by Mr Lindsay’s fears foi- 
his political future—he faces a hard fight 
for, re-election this autumn—^and by Mr 
Rockefeller's effort to show that he could 
have been a better President than the 
man that his party chose. But basically 
the dilemma is that of almost every state 


in the country. Mr Rockefeller s budget 
for the coming fiscal year, at $6.4 billion, 
is $900 million more than last year but 
even so it only allows Mr Lindsay about 
$1.7 million, more than he has this year 
but less than he had been scheduled to 
get next year and much less than the 
$2.5 billion that he wanted—and needed. 

All but three of the 50 State Legislatures 
have been meeting this year and all of 
them are squeezed between the clearly 
expressed determination of the voters to 
resist higher taxes and the upward spurt 
in the cost of ^vemment. The immediate 
reason for this is the current inflation, 
pushing up prices, wages and interest 
rates ; but the long-term reason is the 
demand for more government services, 
particularly in the metropolitan areas 
where riots are an ever present threat. 
Today’s fiscal crisis is concentrated in the 
central cities, full of large poor families 
and old people, needing many expensive 
social services and schools but contributing 
little in taxes. State Legislatures are more 
urban-minded than they used to be but 
the suburbs are better represented in them 
than are the central cities—^as Mayor 
Lindsay knows well. Several cities, led 
by Detroit, have recently initiated law 
suits against their state governments, 
charging that there has been unfair 
discrimination in favour of the suburbs 
in the allocation of funds for education. 

That somehow or other much more 
money must be found for the cities is 
the consensus of all the many expert 
commissions that have reported on ud^an 
problems. One suggestion, made to 
President Johnson just before he left the 
White House, is for an urban development 
bank, a joint venture of government and 
private investors, to provide loans for 
improving the cities at low (subsidised) 
rates of interest. State Legislatures and 
municipal councils contend that they can¬ 
not find any more cash themselves. The 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern¬ 
mental Relations, an official bipartisan 
group of governors, mayors, local officials, 
members of Congress, of the federal 
government and of the public, with an 
expert staff, believes that an additional 
$20 billion could be raised by making 
better use of state income taxes—at 


FEDERAL GRANTSHN-AID 

to state and local governments Sbn 



present they bring in only about $5 billion 
a year—and introducing them in those 
states that depend on .sales taxes, and by 
reforming the property taxes which are 
the main source of local revenue. 

Nevertheless most state and local taxes 
have relatively inelastic yields, while the 
federal government, which relics for much 
of its revenues on income taxes, can 
hardly avoid having some money to spare 
before long (provided that the economy 
continues to expand), particularly if an 
end to the Vietnam war brings a “ peace ’’ 
dividend to add to the “ growth ’* 
dividend. CJovernor Rockefeller went to 
Washington to tell the President's new 
Urban Affairs Council what the federal 
government should do with ' some of 
this surplus: shoulder more of the 
responsibility for the country's spend¬ 
ing on social needs since it col¬ 
lects two-thirds of the tax money. 
He asked Washington to take over 
welfare programmes from the states and 
also to give them, mainly for education, 
the revenue from the surcharge imposed 
on income taxes as a temporary war 
measure. He would make it permanent 
but neither Congress or the President is 
likely to agree to that. The Administra¬ 
tion docs not want to take over welfare 
programmes entirely either, although it 
is expected to ask Congress to .set minimum 
national standards for welfare payments 
and provide financial aid for states which 
cannot afford them. 

Such proposals would replace or supple¬ 
ment the “ revenue sharing *' advocated 
by both liberals and con.servatives for 
some years ; it was backed by bath 
presidential candidates during last year’s 
election campaign. The basic idea, which 
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obviously depends on there l^ing a 
surplus in the federal Budget, is 
that Clongress should guarantee a sub¬ 
stantial subsidy, perhaps $5 billion a 
year, in addition to existing grants, to 
be divided among the states (proportion¬ 
ately to their population and maybe their 
income) to do as they liked w-ith, over a 
substantial period, say five years, so that 
they could plan ahead. This they now 
find it difficult to do since congressional 
appropriations can seldom be relied on ; 
moreover, they are often accompanied by 
instructions and restrictions that leave the 
recipients little freedom of action. These, 
many people maintain, are necessary since 
some state governments are not efficient 
enough, or broad minded enough, to make 
the best use of the money. 

More money should, however, enable 
them to engage l)etter staff*, both for the 
executive and legislative branches, buy 
more computers, improve their administra¬ 
tion and planning, reorganise their local 
governments (probably by amalgamating 
small units). Grants under the revenue¬ 
sharing scheme might be made dependent 
on this being done just as they 
might also l)e made dependent on 
the recipient developing an effective 
tax system. C^are would need to be taken 
to see that the grant was indeed used for 
new purpo.ses and not just as an alterna¬ 
tive to higher taxes. There is alst) a 
theoretical objection to revenue sharing : 
that the elected re p re.se n la lives who are 
responsible for imposing taxes—mem))ers 
of Congress in this case—should also l)e 
responsible for spending the money, as 
they would not be if they handed it over 
to state governors. 

A good deal is likely to he heard of 
this argumem if revenue sharing is evei 
debated .seriously by Senators and Rejrre- 
.sentatives. Most of the latter come from 
uiiian areas and are closer to their home 
town mayor Ilian to their state governor. 
So they tend to echo the mayors sus¬ 
picion that revenue sharing may mean 
less rather than more for the cities. T rade 
unionists and other groups clo.sely involved 
with urban matters also .suspect this. On 
the other hand state governors and legis¬ 
lators are as aware as is Congre.ss of the 
threatened bankruptcy of the cities ; a 
number of .states are setting up special 
departments of urban affairs, following 
Washington’s example, and the ACIR has 
put forward other suggestions for making 
state governments more responsive to the 
needs of cities. The commission believes 
that the omens for revenue sharing 
are as favourable in this Congress as they 
are ever likely to he and that, if the 
scheme does not get a start before 1971, it 
may never do so. The Administration does 
not seem ready to push it yet, however. 

Meanwhile the ACIR has other pro¬ 
posals which it regards as equally 
important and which may be easier to 
implement; all, and mu^ more, were 
contained in a two-volume report on 
Fiscal Balance in the American Federal 
System put out last September. The need 
for giving state and local governments 


greater flexibility and independence in 
spending federal subsidies could be met 
in part by consolidating the present 
multiplicity of grants, some 400 separate 
authorisations in all, from and to various 
agencies, on varying terms for varying 
purposes, into blocks to be applied in 
broad general fields, along the lines of 
the Health Act of 1966 and last year's 
CJrirne Act which hel|)ed states improve 
their police forces. 'Hie commi.ssion con¬ 
siders that the present system of federal aid 
to states and localities is suffering from 
“ hardening of the categories *’ and it 
would continue specific grants only for 
experimental programmes of broad 
national interest, such as abatement of 
air pollution. 

'I’he.se proposals too will meet the 
jurisdictional jealousies between govern¬ 
ment departments and between congres¬ 
sional committees, and the pressure of 
spec.ial interests, before they can become 
law. ACIR suggested that Congress should 
give the IVesident general powers to 
realign and combine grants but so far he 
has not requested such legislation. But 
there is a report that New' Jersey may he 
going to be made a ** demonstration 
state ” with its federal aid coming in a 
hlijck grant to show' how the system works. 


ABMs and the man 


President Nixon knew that he risked 
pleasing no one when he finally released 
his plan for a modified Sentinel anti- 
ballistic missile .system to the world. But 
a surprising numlter of partisans, both 
for and again.st the ABMs, have decided 
that he made the best decision possible 
in the circumstances and perhaps even 
a brilliant one. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


who had been pushing for a full-blown 
(or " thick ”)*ring of ABMs around major 
American cities, have now pronounced 
themselves satisfied with the far more 
modest plan advanced by the President in 
which the missiles would protect not the 
cities but the underground sites where the 
Miniiteman mi.ssiles are stored. And the 
citizens who feared that ABM bases 
in the suburbs would only suffice to draw 
enemy missiles to their doorsteps are over¬ 
joyed ; they were t)he major source of 
opposition among the public. 

Not everyl>ody is happy, by any means. 
The New York Times argued passionately 
that, even in a watered-down version, 
the Sentinel system was not much more 
u.seful than the Pyramids. Many promi¬ 
nent mernl^ers of the Senate, men from 
both parties, are preparing to fight against 
funds for the plan. The Senate is in a 
fairly anti-militari.stic mood—it has 
approved the oncc-controversial treaty 
barring the spread of nuclear weapons by 
an overwhelming vote of 83 to 13, while 
the Foreign Relations Committee is 
crusading to have the Senate given a 
larger voice in the making of foreign 
policy and to deprive the Anned Services 
Committee of its virtual monojx)ly on 
inside infonnation on questions of defence. 

In announcing his first major decision 
to the public, Mr Nixon once again 
impressed political observers with 'his 
shrewdness and agility, but they were not 
completely convinced that his plan was 
entirely lacking in trickiness. For example, 
he listed the three main goals of his 
ABM plan to be (i) the protection of 
American land-based retaliatory power, 
(2) protection again.st accidental nuclear 
attacks and (3) protection against the kind 
of strike which communist China will be 
able to mount in alx>ut ten years. He did 
not fully explain why the Sentinel system 

Continued on paj^r 59 



Deputy Secretary Packard shows the sites 
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Silo, Ontario style 


Why does a Canadian 
province like Ontario 
have three nuclear 
generating stations? 


With 50% of North America's uranium in our backyard 
and 22,000 engineers bristling with good ideas, is there 
a better way to produce electricity? 

Our mushrooming industry consumes electricity at an 
incredible pace—during 1967, total energy used in Ontario 
rose by 6% to 67.9 billion kilowatt-hours. Ontario currently 
has more than 14,000 manufacturing plants, and new 
ones are opening at the rate of one a day. To keep pace 
with this growth, a program of power development will 
double our supply of electricity within the next decade. 

With gross Provincial Product currently estimated at 
$27 billion, our nuclear stations have their work cut out 
for them. 

Two are turned on and the third, at left, now under 
construction at Pickering, will have an eventual output 
of over two million kilowatts. That makes it one of the 
largest nuclear generating stations on the North American 
continent. And our nuclear know-how reaches as far as 
India and Pakistan where Ontario is helping build the 
first nuclear stations in the East. 

To help whet your company's appetite for a share in 
Ontario's phenomenal future, the Government has intro¬ 
duced a major program of area development grants. 
Whether your interest is Industrial or commercial you will 
want to know how these grants can assist you in estab¬ 
lishing or expanding in Ontario. 

The pictures at right can tell you more about Ontario 
in the Atomic age. 



For economic and industrial information about Ontario, write to: 
Government of Ontario. Department of Trade and Development. 
Special Projects & Planning, 950 Yonge Street, Toronto 5. Canada. 
Offices: London. Diisseldorf. Milan. Stockholm. New York. Chicago. 
Los Angeles. Cleveland, Boston. Atlanta, Kingston 



Above is part of the “Golden Horseshoe" industrial area bordering 
Lake Ontario. Experts prophesy it will soon rival the Ruhr Valley 
This region, alroady one of North America's major producers, 
stretches 100 miles from Niagara Falls to Oshawa. 



Trent University. Peterborough, is one of 16 Ontario universities 
that are keeping our standards in science, business, medicine and 
the arts among the highest m the world. 


Commuters in the Golden Horseshoe have it soft Go Transit. North 
America’s first government sponsored commuter tram service, 
features Ontario designed and built aluminum cars with bucket seats 
and piped-in music. Inaugurated May 1967. by the Ontario Govern- 
ment. Go is under study by U.S. transit authorities. 
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The before, during 
and after airline. 



You can fly any airline. 

But we want you to fly Lufthansa. 

And that means that we have to do more than just fly you. We have to earn 
your business before your flight, during your flight, and after your flight. 

So. before. Lufthansa might suggest routings that save you time and/or 
money. 

During the flight, you'll fly in one of Lufthansa's Boeing Jets. To any or ail 
of 56 countries. The service will surprise you agreeably, if you've never flown 
Lufthansa before. 

After you land, we can arrange things for you. Such as hotel reservations 
anywhere, safaris in Kenya, trips to the Australian Outback. 

And. any time you’re away from home and have a problem, you can call 
Lufthansa for help. 

Our charge for all this extra service? Nothing. 

Lufthansa’s fares are the same as those of every other airline. 


0 Lufthansa 
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* would accomplish these goals if it could 
not—as he said openly—defend American 
cities against an unacceptable " loss of 
life in case of a nuclear attack. 

On the surface Mr Nixon’s plan even 
seemed to have the virtue of economy. It 
will require only about $i billion in the 
coming fiscal year, compared wth the 
billion requested for the .system by tlie 
Johmson Administration as it went r>ut of 
office. Such a cut was one of the reasons 
why Mr Melvin Laird, the new Secretary 
of Defence, was able on Wedne.sday to 
propose losing $2.3 billion from the 
Johnson defence budget (other reasons 
were a reduction in the FHim bomber 
programme and lcs.s money for the 
emplacement of the new Minuteman 
mis.siles with multiple warhead.s). Hut the 
Nixon AHM system looks more expen¬ 
sive over the long run than the Johnson 
version ; the estimate of $(i to $7 billion 
for its total cost may, however, Ik* more 
realistic than the $5.5 billion diat the 
Johnson people talked about .somewhat 
wistfully. 

But there seemed no doubt that Mr 
Nixon had succeeded in his major objec¬ 
tive—to convince the Russians that he 
was not accelerating the arms race. His 
ABM programme is to lie carried out in 
.stages, depending on the extent of the 
threat (which will be a.ssessed annually), 
by an intelligence board of private citi¬ 
zens). This offers an incentive to the 
Russians to go slowly in advancing their 
own ABM system. Mr Nixon may again 
be showing his cleverne.ss, for an annual 
review leave.s him fice to .scrap the whole 
business if something better comes along. 
However, there is one clear gain from 
his plan that even the fiercest critics of 
the AHM system should applaud: Mr 
Nixon has dispelled the illusion, once and 
for all, that American cities can be 
protected from a nuclear attack. 

Brakes not 
working ? 

rhe President’s four top economic advisers 
—the head-s of the Treasury, the central 
bank, the Budget Bureau and the Ck>uncil 
of Economic Advisers—^must have l)een 
expecting their call to the White House on 
I'uesday. Hopes that the economy was 
gradually being reined in had been rudely 
jolted the week before when the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce revealed that business¬ 
men expected to spend just under $74 
billion on new plant and equipment this 
year. This is a rise of 14 per cent on 
what they spent last year, which had 
l)ccn only 4 per cent above spending in 
1967. The official expectation for 1969 
had been an increase of 10 per cent. 
If businessmen’s plans’ materialise, the 
strain on already tight resources of labour 
and materials will be intolerable. 

There are some crumbs of comfort. 
Actual spending may fall short of expec¬ 
tations, as it has done in the past three 
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quarters. Econoniisls are particularly 
doubtful about the huge incrca.se of nearly 
$6 billion, at annual rates, estimated for 
the current quarter, Ri.sing prices will eat 
into the physical volume of new plant. 
Yet the fact remains that businessmen 
are optimistic alx)ut the course of sales 
this year and beyond and sceptical alK)ut 
the early chances of the rise in prices 
tapering off. As Mr Martin, the chainnan 
of the central bank, reamed sadly after 
telling businessmen that they .should 
cutting, not increa.sing, their .spending, 
“ it was like talking to a brick wall.” 
Particularly puzzling is the intention c»f 
manufacturers to increase their invest¬ 
ment in plant hy nearly 16 per cent 
when they are only expecting to u.se an 
average of K2 per cent of existing capacity 
this year, the lowest figure since 1962. 

Yet elsewhere, the figures are almost all 
euphoric. Retail trade reached a new 
peak in January and stayed there in 
i'Vbruary. In the same month non-agricul- 
tural employment rose by 380,000 to 
nearly 70 million : this was the hftli 
consecutive month of gains in einplov- 
iiient. Unemployment remained at 3.3 per 
cent of the lalxiur force, a 15-year low. 
Indu.strial production continued to ri.se. 
Incomes in Eebruar^^ went up twice as 
fast as they liad in January. Profits of 
rorj)orati(>ns reached a new peak in the 
fourth quarter of 1968. 

A further rise in the prime rale, the 
rate banks charge to their best cujjtomers, 
was already in the wind ; what made up 
the banks’ minds was the pmspect of 
fresh industrial demands for loans. The 
prime rate, now raised for the fourth time 
since early December, stands at an unpre¬ 
cedented 7.5 per cent. Inside the Adminis¬ 
tration, it looks as though any doubts 
about the extension lieyond June 30th 
of the surcharge on income taxes at its 
full rate of 10 per cent must have been 
banished. Indeed, a rise in the .syinholic 
Federal Reserve redi.scount rate, now 
standing at 5.5 j>er cent, well below 
money-market rates, seems on the cards 
and there is also talk of an increase in 
the reserves which commercial lianks are 
required to keep. This may be the quickest 
way to convince businessmen that the 
lKK>in really will be brought under control 
hut it leaves the central bank once more 
carrying the lion's part of a resp(^>n.sibility 
that ought to \ye .shared with fiscal policy. 
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Wildcats' reward 

The 43,o(M) coal miners in West Virginia 
wlio walked off their jobs last month 
without their trade union's permission 
have reason to he pleased—or as pleased 
as any man can he who works in 
America s most dangerous industry'. Their 
wildcat strike, which dragged on for 
about three weeks, forced West Virginia’s 
Legislature Ui pa.ss a law giving compensa¬ 
tion out of state funds to miners who 
suffer from .so-called “ black lung" 
di.sc«ise. reclmically known as pneumo¬ 
coniosis, it afflicts an estimated 100,000 
Americans who hav^e inhaled coal dust 
over long periods, lentil now, West 
Virginian miners, like those in several 
other states, have received none of the 
public welfare benefits called “workman's 
compen.salion ” for their pains and their 
union, the Ignited Mine Workers, has done 
little to help them fight for it. 

What will probably do even more for 
miners is President Nixon’s tough Bill 
aimed at ensuring not only the safety 
of mines but also the health of miner's. 
In the main, it echoes measures submitted 
by the Johnson Administration, taking 
aw'av from Congress and giving to the 
Secretary of the Interior the power to 
change safety rules for mines. Congres.s, 
it is argued, cannot act quickly enough 
to take advantage of technical improve¬ 
ments in mine safety. 'The Nixon Bill 
would establish new regulations for 
structural supports, electrical equipment 
and fire protection. It would in.sist that 
inspectors from the federal Bureau of 
Mines make unannounced visits and 
would give the Interior Secretary power 
to shut dow'n anv mine whose owner was 
found guilty twice of the .same violation, 
'rile Bill would set a limit (3.5 milligram.^ 
for each cubic metre of air) on the amount 
of coal dust that would he tolerated in 
mines and w'ould fix stages for reaching 
this limit. The Bill would also require 
mines to have underground survival 
rooms, with communications to the 
surface, as well as food, water,' light and 
breathing apparatus. 

The new Secretary of the Interior, Mr 
Hickel, has backed the Bill strongly, 
dealing another blow to his reputation for 
a ron.servativc pro-industry' bias. But 
he has done .something even more impres- 
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sivc in that direction—keeping on, rather 
than replacing, the tough director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Mr John O’Leary, who 
was appointed last year. Mr O’Leary has 
enlivened the Bureau, long di.srnissed hy 
miners as an apologist for the mine 
owners, liy arguing fiercely that mines are 
.scandalously unsafe. "riiree-quarter.s of 
them, he says, have harmful levels of coal 
dust. Ironically, the indu.stry s;ws that it 
is ready to change and that its past safety 
pcrforniance was not good enough, wliile 
the UMW looks more stubborn ; prefer¬ 
ring to put Its trust in Congress, it does not 
want the Interior Secretary to have more 
power. 

Militants beware 

Are only rich students to be allowed to 
be revolutionaries? It looks a bit like it 
with predictions that President Nixon will 
shortly insist that the federal government’s 
financial aid l>e withdrawn from 
trouble-makers in American universities 
and colleges. No new laws are needed. 
Last year Congress, full of virtuous indig¬ 
nation, gave the institution.s the power to 
cut off aid to student rebels and went on 
itself to ban federal help to any student 
convicted of a crime which prevented 
students or staff from getting on with their 
work. This is not even-handed justice. 
About one student in every five receive.s 
.some sort of federal aid, so that the 
penalties can only reach aUiut 20 per cent 
at most. Nevertheles.s, it seems that the 
law is now to be enforced vigorously. 

'I'hc over-simple idea that a handful of 
roving militants are causing most of the 
chaos also lies Ijehind the threat of Mr 
Mitchell, the Attorney General, to turn 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968 on the rebels 
--at least that part of it which forl>id.s 
crossing state lines to create a riot. A 
number of states are also busy passing 
reprc.ssive legislation of their own. Not 
many colleges welcome the use of such 
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blunt instruments or the assurances of 
Vice President Agr\ew that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has infiltrated the 
ranks of their students. Most of the univer- 
.sities want to manage their own students 
and think that they are learning the 
elements of the art; a blend of flexibility, 
moderation and readiness to make rea.son- 
able changes (.spiced with a bit of artful- 
ne.ss) combined with a willingness to he 
firm when faced with vandalism or di.s- 
ruption. In their own way, too, moderates 
are beginning to hit back. In some colleges 
right-wing and middle-of-the-road students 
are forming their own organisations. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is also 
being turned on unexpected targets. 
Antioch College, in Ohio, has been told 
that it is violating the Act by setting up 
an Afro-American Studies Institute, open 
only to its i2o Negro students, and a black 
dormitory. The view in Washington is 
tliat black studies are fine, but that whites 
must not be excluded either as students 
f)r as teuc’hei's. Antioch, which is famous 
for its willingness to experiment, cannot 
afford to lose $ i .5 million a year in federal 
aid, but it is being given time to consider 
the problem. Less leeway is being meted 
out to the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
all of which have been threatened with 
the loss of federal funds if they do not end 
the more orthodox form of racial segrega¬ 
tion in their state colleges and universities. 

King Log 

President Nixon, unlike President Johnson, 
is pledged to leave price changes in 
individual industries to the play of 
economic forces and the workings of his 
fK)licy of gradual disinflation. But that is 
in theory ; already this lofty attitude has 
iKseii challenged. The price of lumber 
went up by a third during 1968 and is 
continuing to rise ; some individual 
products, such as plywood, have doubled 
in price. Severe wiinter weather has made 
matters worse but no one 'imagines that 
prices will go down when the snow melts 
(and construction begins to soar). Builders 
are talking of proflteering that is adding 
up to $1,000 to the price of a typical 
house and congressional committees are 
buzzing with indignation. An inquiry 
began in the Senate this week and next 
week in the House of Representatives Mr 
Wright Patman turns his easily aroused 
ire on the industry. The White House 
announced last week that a Cabinet-level 
committee, led by the Director of the 
Budget Bureau, would look into the prob¬ 
lem to recommend both immediate steps 
by the government and long-term adjust¬ 
ments of demand and supply. 

To the lurnbermen, who hotly deny 
any profiteering (though they admit that 
their profits last year.s^vere twice what 
they had been in dwe.ssed 1967), the 
problem is simple. There has been a 
sharp rise in demand from the reviving 
building industry, on top of additional 


government purchases because of the war 
in Vietnafti, and an increase of 35 per 
cent in exports of logs, mainly to Japan. 
Supplies cannot be expanded rapidly, the 
industry says, because the federal govern¬ 
ment, which provides 63 per cent of the 
timber from public lands, refuses to allow 
more to be cut. In the industry’s view 
much more timber could be sold from 
the public lands if the Forestry Service 
had the money and the will to improve 
its management practices. This Mr 
Edward Cliff, the head of the service, does 
not deny, but he fears that an increase 
in felling will bring about shortages in 
years to come. Even for 1969, the expected 
production of about 30 billion board feet 
of softwoods is likely to fall about 
4 billion short of the demand. 

In the industry there is also talk of 
multiple uses for government forests (that 
is, allowing felling on land now reserved 
for recreation), which angers conserva¬ 
tionist groups, and of more severe restric¬ 
tions on exports, which would have 
international repercussions. Last spring 
the federal government cut the quantity 
of raw logs that might be exported from 
public lands in Washington and Oregon 
from 650 million to 350 million board feet 
a year ; later Congress, in an amendment 
to the Foreign Aid Bill, applied this 
limit to all the 12 western states. Now 
there are rumours of limiting the export 
of processed lumber as well. Firms in 
the industry fear, naturally enough, that 
soaring prices will lead to substitution of 
other materials for lumber and to 
increased imports. Outside the industry 
there is even more interest in how the 
Administration is going to handle this 
challenge and whether it will have to 
swallow some of its contempt for price 
guidelines and moral suasion hv the 
White House. 


Daily divorce 

'Fwo newspapers in Tucson, Arizona, have 
about three months to di.seniangle their 
joint arrangements for .selling advertising, 
winning customers and sharing profits. 
The Supreme Court ha.s just ruled that 
the papers, the Arizona Daily Star and the 
Citizen, have violated the Sherman Anti¬ 
trust Act by fixing prices and restricting 
competition through this agreement 
which has existed since 1940. The decision 
has sent shudders through 44 other 
American newspapers which operate 
jointly, even though many of their 
arrangements concern only a .sharing of 
facilities for printing and distribution— 
a practice to which the Court did not 
object. One aspect of the Tucson agree¬ 
ment which alarmed the Court was that 
it forbade the papers, their shareholders 
and their executives to engage in any 
other competing business in the area— 
a restriction on the freedom to publish. 

The far-reaching implication of the 
decision, however, was the Court’s ruling 
that the Citizen, even though it was losing 
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money in 1940, could not be permitted 
exemption from the anti-trust laws under 
the familiar doctrine of the “ failing 
company.” I'hat practice allows firms on 
the verge of bankruptcy to enter mergers 
that would otherwise be illegal. 'J'hc Court 
has now restricted this concession by 
saying that, before a comparjy can merge 
with a competitor, it must show that it 
has failed to sell out to a non-competitor. 

Will the decision encourage competition 
among newspapers—the Justice I!)epart- 
ment’s object in prosecuting the ca.se—or 
kill them ? The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ As.sociation inclines to the 
latter view, arguing that newspapers need 
to be freed from a rigorous application 
of a-nti-iiionopoly laws if they are to 
.surv'ive at all against outside competition 
—from magazines and television. (The 
Court handed down an equally tough 
ruling against newspapers last year, refus¬ 
ing to allow papers in big cities to Imy 
up their smaller riv'als in the suburbs.) 
During the last .session of Congress, Bills 
were introduced to excu.se joint newspaper 
operations from anti-trust laws aqd similar 
propoals will undoubtedly be pressed with 
renewed zeal now. 


Internal woes 

In ten years, will the internal combustion 
engine he banned in California ? Very 
likely, at the rate at which the state is 
going now in its fight against the noxious 
fumes from motor cars which contribute 
to its notorious smog. At present, the 
state is wre.stling with the federal Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
in order to be allowed stricter controls 
on car exhaust.s than those provided by 
federal law. California feels that for it 
the federal Pure Air Act should be 
waived. Not only is California’s smog 
problem wor.se than that of any other 
state, but its legislation has also been 
the pacesetter in forcing the niotor 
industry to make cleaner cars. California’s 
controls on emissions of carbon monoxide 
are already ahead of those set by the 
federal government and now the state 
wants to regulate pollution by nitrogen 
dioxide as well. 

The proposal has put the new Secre¬ 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Mr Robert Finch, in a tough sp)Ot. A 
Californian with political ambitions, he 
must either anger the residents of his 
state (to whom pure air is more sacred 
than motherhood—and considerably 
rarer) or the motor industry. The industry 
is in a delicate position, too. It is main¬ 
taining that it is beyond its ability to 
meet standards for reduced emission of 
nitrogen dioxide and, moreover, that such 
a reduction would not do much to clear 
the smog. (Others, outside the industry, 
dispute this too.) But the industry is 
fading an anti-trust suit brought by the 
Justice Department on a charge that 
the big companies conspired to delay the 
installation of anti-pollutant devices in 
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motor cars and they could be embarrassed 
by appearing to do the same on Cali- 
fornia\s newest request. 

Meanwhile, California’s Legislature is 
enthusiastically pursuing alternatives to 
the motor car driven by an internal com¬ 
bustion engine. It has signed on for two 
intere.'iting exp>eriments. One, financed by 
^ $450,000 grant from the Department of 
Transportation, will be spent fitting steam 
engines on public buses in San Francisco 
and Oakland. (By now, the resurrection 
of steam power is old iiew.s—but it con¬ 
tinues to look promising and to be useful 
especially for heavy engines, such as 
those of buses, at relatively low fuel costs.) 
'Fhe Californian Legislature seems to have 
been stirr^ by reports of tests showing 
that a steam engine emits only 20 parts 
in a million of unburned hydrocarbons, 
far less than the 275 parts in a million 
now allowed by federal law. The levels 
of carbon monoxide and nitrogen oxide 
were coniparably small. 

In the .second project, six Oldsniobile 
cars owned by the state police will be 
converted to steam. One of the men 
whose company—Lear Motors (Corpora¬ 
tion of Reno, Nevada—has won one of 
the police car contracts has talked blithely 
of putting General Motors out of businejjs. 
'I’hat may be hard to do—for recently 
General Motors announced a stepping 
up of its own research into replacements 
for the internal combustion engine and 
it expects to produce a gas turbine engine 
by Ill id-1971. 


Social warriors 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T o a generation of American military men 
who have spent years preaching the social 
gospel of “ civic action ” to their 
brethren in Saigon and Santo Domingo, 
Athens, Buenos Aires and the rest, it 
must appear at times that America itself 
could use a little of this kind of military 
assistance. T'hat may yet come to pass. 
The departing Defence Secretary, Mr 
Clark Clifford, began to worry last 
autumn that his department was not doing 
enough to promote the general welfare. 
He collected from the services several 
thousand “ creative ideas ” for rectifying 
this lapse—the Air Force was ejjpecially 
fecund—and has passed them along to his 
successor, Mr Melvin Laird, wkh a strong 
recommendation that the Defence 
Department play “ a positive part in 
improving our society.” 

The suggestions ranged from summer 
c.amps for slum children to construction 
of model schools incorporating the latest 
in teaching techniques. To those who 
argued that the defence establishment was 
not a social welfare agency, Mr Clifford 
replied that it must concern itself with 
” total national stfength,” not merely 
with weapons. 

When Mr McNamara was Secretary of 
Defence he had started the ball rolling 
with an all-out attack on racial segrega¬ 
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tion in off-base housing for servicemen, 
with a transitional programme to help 
men leaving the services to adjust to 
civilian life and with Project 100,000; 
this involved taking into the services men 
who would normally have been rejected 
and educating them to meet service 
standards. Mr Clifford went further in his 
suggestions of way.s in which the depart¬ 
ment could use its resources to benefit 
the country. 

For one thing, the Defence Department 
could di.stribute for general use the know¬ 
ledge which it gains in designing model 
schools and curricula for its overseas 
families, or more efficient, automated 
hospitals that operate at greatly reduced 
costs, or cheap housing for militari- 
dependents. Secondly, it could make 
under-used defence iii.s'tallations available 
for summer youth programmes or jc»l) 
training clas.ses, at no ct^st. Thirdly, it 
could .supply ” uniquely useful defence 
facilitie.s, equipment and [)ersonnel ” to 
other agencies for a fee. F’or example, the 
medical facilities at induction centres 
could be used for large-scale healtli 
examinations of children. Finally, the 
department could direct its procurement, 
maintenance and repair funds to firms 
that hire and train handicapped persons, 
or hard-core unemployed, though only if 
Congress changed the laws which require 
such work to go to the lowest bidder. 

Some .social projects are already 
launched. An idle defence installation at 
Bainbridge, Maryland, was used, for 
example, as a summer camp for 5,000 
Baltimore slum children last summer. 
But most of the new ventures were sus¬ 
pended in January until Mr Laird could 
find out what President Nixon’s urban 
advisers thought of having allies in 
uniform. Last week the Urban Affairs 
Council gave the Pentagon’s social 
warrit)rs the go-ahead, on two conditions. 
One was that their programmes must not 
be undertaken purely for their social 
value, the other that they must be 
appnwcd by tlie domestic departnienLi. 
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Books 


RUSSIA'S UNIONS STILL SLEEPING 

Labour Disputes in Soviet Russia 

By Mary McAuley. 

Oxford UniviTsity Prrss. 277 pages. 

In contrast to a steady stieain ol 
krenilinological works tlocumenting powei 
Struggles among Russian leaders, Books 
about Russian society and its cconoinir 
and social pjoblems based on cIo.m* 
f)er.sonal observation aie ('ompaiatnelv 
rare. For one thing it is easiei, and inoie 
rewarding in terms of immediate public 
mteiest in the West, to study the political 
.scene. It can be done from the outside 
whereas it is niiuh more difficult, foi 
example, to study Russian .igiuulture or 
problems of juvenile delinquency without 
spending at least some time <ui the pot. 
And Russian authorities, paiticulaily at 
the momf'ni, do lua encouiage foieign 
students to piobe deep into thr* economic, 
and soci<d aspects of Ru.ssian lealily. 

So e\erv book that deals with those 
questions in a seiious and well informt^d 
way deserves to be welcomiHl. I)i Mary 
Mc.Xuley’s work on Russia’s labour 
disputes during iq.'iy-Mihj, when industiial 
ministries were abolished and industrial 
administration decentralised under the 
new regional ec'onomic councils, the 
“ sovnarkliozyis just .such a book. It is 
a .scholarly work based on extensive 
researclies 111 this cduntiy, the Ihiilcd 
States a'id of course the* Soviet Lhiion 
it.sclf, wheic the aulh<u was able to .spend 
altogcthei a year and a half studying her 
subject in Leningrad. Although it is 
mainly inteneJed for specialist.s, the book 
should be of intervst to the non-specialist 
reader as well. Its case studie.s make it a 
real mine of information about the daily- 
life of the Russian worker. 

Dr M(^^ulcy remains scrupulously < 
wiithin the limits of her own re.^earches 
and refuses to draw any big conclusions. 
But she does take issue with wdiat she 
considers to be two popular but erroneous 
view.s of the position of labour in the 
5 v)viet Union. One is the ollicial Russian 
view of labour relations, which .she quotes 
from a Russian textbook of labour law : 

In socialist enterprises and institutions, where 
labour relations are those of comradely 
co-operation between people, free from 
exploitation, in principle there arc not and 
cannot be opposing interc'sts between the 
administration and the: workers. Both sides 
o’* the labour relation'ship are equally 
irilerestcrd in the fulfilment of the production 
plans, in the strengthening of labour dis¬ 
cipline, and in the further systematic 
improvement in material conditions and 
cultural services for the worker. 

While rejecting this official ideuli.sed view', 


she js imt entirely hajipy w'ith the pieva- 
Icnt westciii view, as .slic .set*s it, accurdiiig 
Lu which a dis-satisficHl Russian laboin force 
is unahle to coiitiol 01 inBiaence conditions 
of vvoik in the ah.seiue of independent 
tmde unions. 

Her hook [uovides ample evidence of 
the almost total loss in the i9;jos and the 
iq.|os of the lights which Soviet workeis 
and the umcjiis still enjoyed in the 1920s. 
riiis was the jiei locl of harsh legi.slation, 
under which late arrival for work, for 
example, was classific^d as ahseiiteeisni and 
considered .1 ciiininal offence. Highly 
.skilled woikers weie subject to compul.sory 
transfer; hours of work W'eie Increa.sc^d 
without a pay ri.se ; and to this was added 
c'ompulsoiy cuertime rif tlirc'e hours .i day. 
But at the heginning of the iqy)s wages 
lo.se and conditions of woik improved in 
the context of a geiieial retieal from the 
worst exce.s.ses of the Stalin era. 

In this new sifiialion, the unkins have 
not been noticeably more active as 
champions of w'oikers' rights. Why? Dr 
Mc.Aiiley maintains that it cannot simply 
be put down to c*ontinuing strict party- 
control oN-er the unions. For her, Ru.ssian 
union.s are r*elafi\’ely pa.ssive hecau.sc*, for 
one thing, the main .sources of conflict 
are not pie.sent in tlie factory. Wages 
remain centrally regulated, so do labour 
laws ; and individual enter prises ar e still 
fairly generally controlled by higher 
bodies. Another rea.son is a union tradition 
different from the West's. 

One can agree w'ith that up to a point. 
But, as Dr McAuley herself says m her 
conclusion, the cautious movement lowaicls 
greater autonomy for enterpi is(\s in Russia, 
coupled W'ith the intic»duction of j^rofii- 
hased indicators, is hound to hi'ing a 
change: 

If the enterprise' were given a much fn’c-r 
hand uver the distribution of wages and a 
real intentivi* to cut wage tosis and n» 
reduce its labour force, ic)nfli(’t between 
management and worker could bee ome more 
pronoiimed and the unions would find them¬ 
selves in a diihc'ult position. 

Uliis new situation c’ould he seen by the 
wc^rkers as threatening their generally well 
established job security. She notes that 
advocates of econcjinic refoiin in Ru.s.sia 
have devoted little attention to the.se 
tendenoies and the effect they would have 
on the workers and tlieir bchavmur 
tow'ards the reforms. 

Some of tliese problems have, of course, 


become very clear in otlier communist 
countne.s, notably Jugoslavia, which has 
had ici face heavy unemployment for .some 
years now. Again.st this background there 
lias been a good deal of opposition among 
the workers to the whole idea of economic* 
reform. And the trade union.s have 
emerged from the doldrums as strong 
c'hampion of workers' interests. 'Lbis has 
frequently brought them into open conflict 
with the legime. 

W'ith this Jugoslav experienc-e in mind. 
It is indeed rea.sonahle to expect the same 
trends to emerge el.sewhere. .\nd this could 
mean in Russia the appearance at .some 
future stage of a really strong trade uniim 
movement, fulfilling a lole clo.ser to that 
of unions in w'estern countries and in 
Jugoslavia. 

UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS 

Black Rage 

By William 11 . drier and Price M. Cobbs. 
Cafit'. 21;; pages. 

Mr Edmund Wil.son once pc^inted out tliat 
tlic agonies that Mr Jnmes Baldwin 
claimed to suffer becau.se he was a Negro 
were tlio.se in fact of all men. Yet black¬ 
ness (as it is now tashionable, indeed 
imperativf\ to call it) does impo.se 
peculiar psychological burdens on its 
wearers .incl it is interesting to read what 
two .\merican \egro psyc hiatrists have to 
.sa\ about what these may be. 

Ulieie are scxeral blatant facts wliicli 
all .Negroes have to come tc» terms with in 
modern .Amei'ican .stAiety. Cue is that 
the white {lopuhitiori believes, fervently, 
that Negroes, both men and women, are 
better at .se.x than whites aie. I'lie .second 
is that many Negroid features, espec ially 
hair, are ugK by conventional western 
standards of bc.uitv. 'J he tliirxl is that 
l>lacks are nc)t e\jK‘cied to excel at any¬ 
thing c'xcept sex. Add thi'se to the normal 
run of human woes that Negroes arc at 
Icxist as siihjecT l(» as are whites : impo- 
tcMiLC, depre.ssion, broken marriages, uii- 
l«)ving parents, and yc^u g<*t, ifit^ autliois 
maintain, r age, desperation and’hale. I’hc* 
.lutbors, professor.N of j)sv(luativ at the 
University of California, bcdicvi* that it is 
almost inconceivable that this rage can 
be diverted from the white man. Nt'groes, 
they sav, have stopped turning against 
themselves, correcting an ancient pattern 
in which thc'v reined m llieir aggre.ssion 
and amfiition at their mothers’ request, 
for the sake of surviv'al. Uhat hap[>ens 
nmc'h less and these psychiatrisl.s rc|)ort 
that Negro patients- - well-educated, suc¬ 
cessful family men—^>ftcn blurt out that 
they have an uncontrollable desire to 
strike white pjeople. 

It is a pity that tlie authors have 
allowed them.selves Icj be carried away by 
rage tliemselves in describing the psycho¬ 
logical damage done to Negroes by white 
men. Ubere are plenty of voices to make 
that ca.^e, and it ob.scures their unique 
contribution to knowledge of how indi¬ 
vidual Negro pei'sonalities have been 
warped : the man who.se uncle stood hv 
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helplessly while a white man ordered his 
son to beat the Negro boy up; the Negro 
woman, diagnosed as a borderline schizo¬ 
phrenic, who could no longer bear the 
pain of having her hair straightened ; 
the man who lost his potency (and his 
wife) after a mild fall from a ladder at 
work because he had expected his basic 
worthlessness to be revealed sooner or 
later. Apparently one of the problems in 
treating Negroes psychiatrically is the 
difficulty of distinguishing what part of 
a problem like joblessness is personal and 
what is social. Dr Grier and Dr Cobbs say 
that Negroes often deny that they have 
suffered any persecution what.soever—an 
example, they .say, of the kind of self-delu¬ 
sion .that Negroes in the past have l)een 
all too willing to practise. This is a 
moving, if .somewhat unsteady, book. 

WIVES AND WORKERS 

Working Wonders 
By Pat Williams. 

Hodder and Stouj^liton. 12b pages. 25s. 

'Phe only thing that is not quite right 
about this unpretentious little book is the 
title. The 250-odd women whose succe.s.s- 
ful combination of part-time employment 
and domesticity is surveyed are not really 
wonderful; they are simply doing what 
.suits them best. Knowing that household 
chores and rearing children full-time 
would drive them silly, they complain 
neither to their doctors of headaclie.s nor 
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U) the Observer of the infinite tedium of 
small children's conversation. Instead, 
with a refreshing lack of militant 
fetninism or .sense of doing anything extra¬ 
ordinary, they just find themselves paid 
jobs. 

They also have a refreshing lack of any 
feeling of guilt. Perhaps as a reaction 
against women's war work, coupled with 
an unwarranted extension of Dr Bowlby’s 
findings about small children in abnormal 
surroundings, the immediate postwar 
generation of mothers felt they .should 
continually be at their offspring's beck 
and call. If they did do a job they went 
to great efforts at self-justification. The 
mothers in this book have no such qualms. 
This does not mean that they either 
neglect or override their children’s feel¬ 
ings; on the contrary, their unwillingness 
to allow their children to suffer is their 
dominant consideration and, by necessita¬ 
ting large expen.ses in the form of paid 
mother.s’ locum.s, greatly reduces the 
financial rewards of working. But on the 
evidence of this book working mothers 
and their children have enhanced mutual 
rcsfx*('t, and marriages seem happier. 

i'he important thing is that the employ¬ 
ment of these doctors, teachers, social 
workers, journalists, computer program¬ 
mers (to mention only a few of the pro¬ 
fessions repre.sented in the survey) is “ le.ss 
than full-time." Most of the women con¬ 
cerned would not want to work full-time 
even if their home responsibilities allowed 
them to—their inteie.sts are divided. There 
IS a le.sson here for employers. Many of 
these still thmk that for their professional 
woman|X)wer they can rely on a perpetual 
stock of .spinsters. Others reali.se that they 
will have to depend on married women 
and niotheis but cannot, or will not, make 
the nece.ssary adjustments in working con¬ 
ditions to help meet the needs of their 
employees, who, heaven knows, have to 
make adjustments in their own lives many 
tiine.s a week. Nor does this mean that 
“ less than full-time " women work ineffi¬ 
ciently. More than one claims in this book 
that the work she performs equals in 
quantity and quality her full-time col¬ 
leagues’, becau.se she works flat out and 
with intense concentration. “ One spends 
le.ss time in office go.s.sip and reading the 
newspapers, calling unnecessary meetings 
and reading unnecessary memos.” 

So three cheers for the hospital board 
that allows one full-time registrar job to 
be divided into two to enable it to be 
shared between two married women doc¬ 
tors with families. But enlightenment of 
this sort is rare, particularly among public 
employers, which provokes the comment: 

It would seem that most local authorities and 

hospital boards prefer a vacancy and an over¬ 
strained service to making the adaptation 

that is needed to attract tlie married profes¬ 
sional woman. 

But the facts of dery)graphy are against 
them, and the .scxiner they realise that 
eventually they will have to depend on 
the “ le.ss than full-time ” serviAs of 
married women the better. This book 
should help to bring the realisation home. 
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TERCENTENARY EFFORTS 

Rembrandt : "Etchings arid Drawings 
By V^ V. Stech. Translated by Alice 
DeneSbva. 

Paul Hamlyn (New edition, revised.) 33 
pages and 55 plates. 50s. 

The Life and Times of Rembrandt 

By Mario Lepore. I'ranslated by Julia 
Sliaw. 

Paul Hamlyn. (Portraits of Greatness 
Series.) 74 page.s, including plates. 17s 6d. 

Rembrandt 

By Joseph-Emile Muller. Translated by 
Brian Hooley. 

Thames and Hudson. (World of Art 
Library). 271 pages, including illustrations. 
35s clothbound, 21s paperbound. 

London is .second only to Toronto in get¬ 
ting down to commemorating the tercen¬ 
tenary of Rembrandt’s death on October 
4, ibfiq. At the British Museum there 
opened on Wedne.sday (until May ist) a 
small exhibition of his late ctching.s, 
mounted hy the Arts Council. There will 
be a series of other cxliibitions round the 
world, from xNew York to Leningrad, in¬ 
cluding, needle.ss to say, a major one at 
the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. 

Puljlishers have not been .slow off the 
mark, either. Of these three recently 
published work.s, all are tran.slations, none 
is printed in England (but in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Italy and Germany respectively) 
and all have been produced- earlier or 
currently in other languages. In short, they 
are international ventures with price in 
mind. 

Professor Stech’s text of fewer than 
2f) pages, followed by notes on the 
illustration.s, was first published in 1963 
but has now, wc are told, been revLsed. It 
is a perceptive short introduction to 
excellent plates ; some of the later ones, 
when Rembrandt’s style had become 
broader and left more to the imagination, 
are particularly exciting. And it is in his 
prints and drawings that Rembrandt i.s 
most familiar and most acceptable to 
modern eyes. The more popular produc¬ 
tion from the Hamlyn publi.shing hcu.se 
.spans the whole story of Rembrandt’s life 
and work with numerous illustrations, 
most of them in colour which, unfor¬ 
tunately, is often too crude to give any 
idea of Rembrandt’s subtleties. But the 
price is modest. 

M. Muller is director of the educational 
department of the Musee de I'Etat in 
Luxemburg and most of his previous art 
writing has been about painting in the last 
hundred years or so. But he should be 
congratulated on having produced a very 
readable, .straightforward account of 
Rembrandt’s work and life. There seems, 
in fact, to be very little in dispute about 
biographical details ; all the mystery about 
him is'in his work, in his concern with 
intensity of expression, in his sense of 
lyricism and .spirituality. M. Muller’s 
concluding chapter is particularly interest¬ 
ing in that he surveys some of the opinions 
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Rembrandts Arnold Tholinx 

expressed about Kenibrandt's work at bis 
death or a little later. C(»tiinicnts were 
somewhat grudging: the I'renchnian 
Roger dc Piles, for instance, writing in 
171H, awarded Kemlnandt seventeen 
marks out <.)f twenty for colom', but only 
six for diaiightsmanship. 

A foui'th book “ Rembrandt is an 
Richer," by Chri.stopher White, has l>cen 
published by Zwemmer in two volumes 
at 10 guineas. As we have not been given 
a review we have been unable to 

evaluate it. 


THE DUTCH MIRACLE 

Dutch Civilisation in the Seventeenth 
Century : And Other fusnys 

By j. H. Huizinga. Translated l)\ Ainoltl 
J. Pr)merans. 

Collina. 28B pages. 45 s clothbound, 
I os ()d pa{)er bound. 

I'he Dutch Republic and the Civilisation 
of the SeventccntJi Century 
By C^harles Wilson. 

Wcuienfeld and Nicolsuji. (World 
Hnivei.sitv Library.) 255 pages, i^os 
clothbound, 14s jraperbmrnd. 

Western (rermany achieved an econmnic 
miracle after defeat m 1945 y Dutch 
economic miracle occurred in the early 
seventeenth century after successful 
revolt against Spain. German cultural 
achievement has not matched economic 
success, but historians of seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Holland have to explain not only 
bu.siness triumph but also the rich artistic 
and intellectual flowering in an area 
defined by Profe.s.sor Huizinga as “ not 
much more than 60 miles square.” Tech¬ 
nology, science and art reached new 
heights in the Low Countries which, 
Profe.ssor Wilson notes, were politically 
unique in a century dominated by strong 
monarchies and aristocratic values. The 
urban patriciate of the United Provinces 
.supported decentralisation, tolerance and 
unrestricted immigration. Education was 
highly valued, while “practical business¬ 
men played a suitably prominent part 
in shaping policy.” Professor Huizinga 
similarly calls attention to the absence 
of state planning, while both historians 
deny the influence of Calvinism on Dutch 
capitalistic development. 

Professor Huizinga of Leyden, who died 
just before the end of the last war, was 


a distinguished interpreter of Netherlands 
culture. Of the six essays now translated 
three deal with Dutch civilisation and 
two with historiographical themes. I'he 
closing autobiographical es.say engagingly 
explains how Mr Huizinga, first a philo¬ 
logist and next an orientalist, became by 
chance an historian, while remaining 
indifTeient to science, mathematics and 
philo.sophy. Mr Wilson is a professional 
economic historian, peculiarly well 
equipped to explain the Dutch commer¬ 
cial expansion. Yet both are exceptionally 
sensitive guides, for Mr Huizinga 
appreciated economic factors, while Mr 
Wilson's wide-ranging .survey .shows his 
responsiveness to painting, architecture 
and gardens. He has given us the most 
penetrating appraisal available of the 
Dutch economic and cultural miracle, 
supplemented with .superb illustrations. 
He attributes the Dutch take-off largely 
to the “technological weapon” of the 
shallow and cheap fly-lx)at, the symbol 
and instrument of Dutch mastery of the 
world’s carrying trade. Dutch capital 
flowed to the underdeveloped areas of 
Europe ; new printing techniques enabled 
pocket-classics to he marketed ; and pre¬ 
fabricated houses were exported to 
Bri.stol. Pure and applied science, stimu¬ 
lated by the foundation of the University 
of Leyden in 1574, played an essential 
part. The grinding of lenses, which, a.s 
Mr Wilson puts it, “ did for the human 
eye what the steam engine was later to 
do for the muscle,” led to the Dutch 
invention of the telescope and the 
development of the microscope, dis¬ 
coveries fundamental to the development 
of navigation and of science. 

Mr Huizinga’.s more discursive treat¬ 
ment is also more qualified. Of the fx^et 
Cats, to Mr Wilson “ a man of wide 
culture,” he comments that his “great 
and durable popularity remains somewhat 
of a blot on our national character.” In 
Rembrandt’s paintings lie detects touches 
of the vulgar and the ridiculfnis. And 
although he emphasises the achievements 
of individual scientists he sets these in a 
climate of opinion in which “ in no .sense 
was the pursuit of s(nence considered a 
proper occupation.” Like Mr Wilson he 
rai.se.s, but does not .solve, the pmblein 
of Dqtch cultural decline in the 
eighteenth century. But whereas Mr 
Wilson sees Erasmian tolerance, not 
Calvinist heroics, as a key to the success 
of the Dutch revolt and to the achieve¬ 
ments of the .seventeenth century, Mr 
Huizinga suggests that there was some¬ 
thing Erasmian in the tranquillity or 
slumber of the Netherlands in the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps Erasmianism, 
now becoming a popular concept among 
historians, deserves the “ reappraisal and 
disinfection ” recommended by Mr 
Huizinga for all the most common 
political and cultural terras. Each of the 
publishers of these stimulating books is 
to be congratulated on making them 
available in cheap paperback form. This 
would have appealed to the cost- 
conscious burghers. 
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WHY ISRAEL DOES NOT NEED 
THE BOMB: a 4,000 word report 
on the real nuclear standing of 
Egypt, India and Israel, by 
Leonard Beaton. 

CAN OIL SAVE THE ARAB 
REVOLUTION?: an unorthodox 
inquiry by Harry Hopkins. 

THE S U 0 A N—C AUGHT 
BETWEEN ASIA AND AFRICA. 

by George Gretton. 

THE MYSTERIES OF CHEHAB- 
ISME: how the Lebanon sur¬ 
vives ; a report by J. Gaspard. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE 
BUCHAN DOCTRINE : a comment 
by D. C. Watt. 

"WHERE WE STAND": Pro¬ 
fessor Yadin explains why he has 
inclinations towards " hawkish¬ 
ness." 

CHANGED MORAL VALUES FOR 
ISRAEL ?: some questions by 
Professor Saul Friedlaender. 
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Tel Aviv. 
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Yes. it’s hell outside 


Noise begins to count 


Britain’s anti-noise lobby scored 
a major victory a fortnight ago 
when the Roskill commission 
rejected Staiistcd as a site for 
London's third airport. I’lic 
Stansted fiasco has taught various 
lessons; for example, about the 
weaknesst's of the government 
decision-taking process. But, mo.st 
of all, it demonstrated that noi.se, 
aircraft noise e.spccially, is now 
something that people, feel about 
very strongly indeed—strongly 
enough to induce ordinary people, 
ihrt'atened with a massive and 
permanent infliction of it, to 
organi.se themseK'e.s into a highly 
effft:tive pressure group. 

()rganised resistance to noise is 
widc.spread and growing rapidly, 
srimulated by the prospect of the 
(ioncorde booming acro.ss British 
skies in five years' lime. Led by 
the voluble Noise Abatement 
Society and the more staid British 
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Association for the Control of 
Aircraft Noise, local residents’ 
associations, local authorities and 
even trade unions are increasingly 
telling the Oovernment about the 
weight of feeling against noise of 
all types. Such pressure has not 
been in vain. It has already pni- 
duced some action like the Noise 
Abatement Act i960. It also 
influenced the Covernmerit to .set 
up the Wilson committee to 
inquire into noi.se. The commit¬ 
tee’s report, published in 1963, 
has provided the foundation for 
many of the detailed regulations 
(covering particular types of noise) 
that are now in force. 

Another symptom of changing 
attitudes came last week when 
the Government allowed the 
Cireaiter London Council to .spend 
-L2.2 inn on trees to soundproof 
London's motorway box. This 
w'ould have been inconceivable 
ten years ago. In those days noise 
was regarded as an inevitable and 
insoluble concomitant of industrial 
progress, and the anti-noise lobby 
was treated more like a bunch 
of crackpots, if not neurotics. But 
now noise abatement is beginning 
to assume the importance that 
smoke control had in the 1950s. 
Unlike the advocates of Smoke 
control, however, the noise lobby 
is hnding it hard to produce 
objective evidence to support its 
case. The ill effects of nOisc can 
vary greatly from one individual 
to another: what is music for 
some may be an earsplitting row 


for othei.s. ’J'hc loudness and pitch 
of the .sound arc obviously key 
factors, but there are other vital 
considerations such as background 
noise, the sensitivity and even the 
mood of the listener, and above 
all, who is making the noi.se. 
Nevertheless, the ill-effects of 
noise can be broadly categorised 
into; health risks; los.s of produc¬ 
tion , and loss of amenity. 

Health risks 

By far the mo.st ca.sily identifiable 
noise hazard is that it can cause 
deafness. Any continuous noise 
above 85 decibels (see chart oppo- 
.site) can caiisi* deafne.s.s. Industrial 
nni.se was once the only sort of 
noi.se that was loud and persistent 
enough to make people deaf. But 
now pop music is taking its toll. 
A recent .survey of American 
teenagers .showed that many ol 
them had hearing no better than 
the average for people aged 65. 
'Ihis is not totally surprising. A 
“ teeny bopper ” standing near a 
pop group’s amplifier is assailed 
by noi.se that matches that of a 
jet aircraft taking off: only it 
lasts longer. 

But deafness is not the only health 
hazard. Noise akso jiroduccs a 
variety of other psycho-physical 
effects such as changes in muscle 
tension, in ga.stric activity, in the 
electrical rcskstance of the skin 
and so on. These are typical 
.symptoms of anxiety and stress 
changes. Experiments in varioihs 
countries, though not in Britain, 
indicate that the anxiety cau.scd 
by noise can adversely affect 
physical and mental health. But 
the British Government .still insi.st.s 
that the problem does not cxi.st, 
and that no evidence in Britain 
indicates that noise contributes to 
mental illncs.s. Meanwhile it does 
precious little to encourage 
research. What does seem clear 
is that the problem is not so 
much psychological harm (if any) 
caused by the physical .sound, but 
the anxiety, stress and irritation 
caused by particular types of 
noise, plus the little-understood 
effects on the amount and quality 
of sleep. 

Loss of production 

People woiicing in nohsy con¬ 
ditions apparently suffer little or 
no psychological ill effects. Con- 
rinuoiis noise in working hours 
clearly produces quite a different 
emotional reaction from noisy 
neighbours late at night or noisy 
aircraft at 5 ajn. On the other 
hand, industrial noise is indispu¬ 
tably a major cause of deafness. 


In 1966, a World Health Organi¬ 
sation report concluded that: 
“ The f)OientiaI cost of noise- 
induced hearing loss probably 
exceeds that of any other occupa- 
rional disease when asse.ssed in 
terms of compensation and 
increased accident rates.” 

Some ui'o of the British work¬ 
ing population an* in industries 
where the noise is deafening (85 
decibels or above). But unlike 
other industrialised conntri«-s (see 
box), Britain has no .statutory con¬ 
trols over machine noise and no 
provision for romp<*nsation foi 
induslrial deafnes.s. Trade unions 
have to fend for thrm.selv<-s and 
make their own arrangements with 
employers. Some companies, track- 
unions, and re.seareh associations 
take noise serion.sly and make- 
some attempt to minimise it. Bin 
most firms affected, and most 
trade unions, jirefer to turn a 
deaf ear. This highly unsalisfae 
tory situation will remain until 
the Government produces the 
health and welfare bill, maybe 
sometime in the next se.ssion. I’his 
is expected to provide for maxi¬ 
mum industrial noise levels; and, 
perhaps, compcn.sation for deaf¬ 
ness, and hearing tests in certain 
industries. 

It is equally e.stablished that noi.se 
reduces productive efficiency at 
work. Research in America shows 
that in noi.sy offices w'orkers use 
a tenth of their nervous energy 
fighting the noise. If this is 
accepted, British workers in ihesv- 
coridition.s might be a.ssumed to 
increase their prtKluctivity by 
i\% if the noise level could be 
materially reduced, and the Noise 
Abatement Society thu.s arguc-s 
that the lo.st production from 
occupational noise alone (i.c. 
ignoring noi.se from traffic, air¬ 
craft and other external source.s), 
can be set at £1,000 mn a year. 
Again, however, the evidence so 
far is not conclusive. Not all noi.se 
reduces human productivity. At 
high noi.se levels (90 decibels and 
above) it has been proved that 
people doing monotonous work 
have slower reactions and make 
more mistakes. But in quiet con¬ 
ditions, if people arc tired and 
working on routine jobs, more 
noise can perk them up and cut 
down the errors they make. 

Amenity loss 

Amenity is damaged by three 
main sources of noise, from air¬ 
craft, traffic and construction 
work. 

Only people living near airports 
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really suffer from aircraft noise 
at present. But over the next 
decade the increase in air traffic 
combined with larger, fa.stcr, and 
hence noisier, jets will inflict the 
blight on to widening sectors of 
the British population. 'J'he 1948 
Oivil Aviation Act prevents the 
\iciitns from taking action against 
the offending aiiline, a right they 
would otherwise have had under 
the common law. As it is, airlines 
and the Board of Trade are inces¬ 
santly plagued with complaints, 
riiese have led to .some restric¬ 
tions. The loading of aircraft and 
their outward flying courses and 
heights from Heathrow and Gat- 
wick airports arc regulated in 
detail ; there are restrictions on 
night flying and the ground run¬ 
ning of aircraft. But from an 
amenity standpoint these attempts 
are half-hearted. The noise limit 
of no perceived noise decibels 
(PNdBs) is still excessively high, 
and the legulations appear to be 
monitored only haphazardly. 
Turiher restrictions are fiercely 
resisted by the airlines. Pilots 
complain that even the present 
regulations make planes take off 
too steeply and so threaten air 
safely. More to the point, cutting 
the permitted noise ceiling would 
raise airline crisis. To reduce the 
ceiling by ten PNdBs would mean 
extra flying time and fuel, equal 
to the cost of carrying seven extra 
pa.ssengers. But it is hardly 
iiiiiea.sonable to ilirow the cost 
of noisr- abatement on (o those 
prnrlucing tlie noise and those 
benefiting from it. This anyway 
is the logic of the 1988 Civil 
Aviation Act. Under this, noise 
levels will be established for air¬ 
craft of I lie future. Bill it w"ill 
lint apply to aircraft like the 
jumbos and the Concorde now 
Ix-yond the drawing board stage. 

How others do it 

United States : 

Noise limits for workers 
j)ro|xjsed, compensation 
for deafness in some 
.states. 

Russia : 

Noise limits, regulations 
covering design of equip¬ 
ment and use of sound 
absorbing equipment, tests 
for deafne.ss. 

Japan : 

Coinpensalion for deaf¬ 
ness, periodic hearing tests 
for workers in certain 
industries. 

Norway : 

Compensation for deaf¬ 
ness. 

Italy : 

Hearing tests for workers 
in certain industries. 

Brazil: 

Higher rates of pay .for 
workers where the noise 
level is above 80 dBs. 

In Denmark, France and New 

Zealand doctors must notify 

all cases of occupational deaf¬ 
ness to public authorities. 


Nor will the limit be very low. 
The Board of Trade is aiming for 
90 PNdBs. A similar American 
scheme, however, hopes to get to 
80 PNdB.s. And even thi.s cut of 
20 PNdBs in Britain will take 
20 years to take effect. Mean¬ 
while, other measures are needed 
to protect people. Soundproofing 
of houses is one .solution. Grants 
for thi.s, although far from 
adequate, aie available to people 
living in the Heathrow area. But 
few families want to spend their 
domestic lives .in a soundproof 
box. More careful town planning 
is a better long-run alternativ9. 
But so far only Surrey, with Gat- 
wick on its borders, has adopted 
a zoning scheme. 

Neither of these measures will 
muffle th«r sonic booms. Worse, 
the strength and character of a 
sonic bfjom produced by the Con¬ 
corde cannot be determined until 
it i.s actually flying at supersonic 
speeds. 'I’ests in America with 
smaller planes suggest that .struc¬ 
tural damage is going to be the 
main problem, rather than 
psychological damage to people. 
In Britain a series of sonic booms 
was held in 19(17 to test (or 
soften up) public opinion. But 
the sampling technique, which 
involved totting up telephone 
complaints, was aby.smally rudi¬ 
mentary. Proper surveys are 
needed. 

Cars 

A lung battle has been fought 
over traffic noise. This started 
in 1938 w^hen the hrst noise con¬ 
trols were drafted and it ended, 
in theory anyway, with Mrs 
Castle’s Motor Vehicle Regula¬ 
tions in 1968. These prescribe 
maximum noise levels for every 
class of vehicle. A huge fuss was 
made by car manufacturers, 
haulage companies and everyone 
else affected but in fact the limits 
are so high that they have done 
nothing to reduce traffic noise 
noticeably ; and the police have 
admitted that they cannot .spare 
the men to enforce them effec¬ 
tively anyway. 

Construction noise however is one 
type of noise that has been 
brought under control, more or 
less. Makers of construction and 
demolition equipment have suc- 
ce.ssfully designed and produced 
much quieter tools and 
machinery, and the Ministry of 
Public Buildings and Works has 
been able to restrict building site 
noise to a maximum of 70 
decibels. But for no good reason 
the nationalised industries are 
exempted from this, and many of 
them are not trying as hard as 
private .sector firms have had to. 
Up to i960 noise abatement 
re..sted mainly on local authority 
by-laws, and the individual’s 
rights under the common law. So 
far as airlines are concerned the 
individual has lost his common 
law rights. But' otherwise they 
arc occasionally effective. One 
man sued Esso because its tankers 


disturbed his sleep regularly, and 
got 117,000. .Since 1963 noi.se 
abatement has .siartrd to hguie 
in detailed regulations applying 
to particular type.s of noise. And 
since the Noise Abatenieiu Act, 
i960, individuals can now take 
action against noisemongers 
under the act itself. Noi.se has 
become a quasi-criminal offence 
and procrediiigs may be insriruted 
by a local authority or three 
citizens. Fines for breaking a noise 
abatement order are feebly low : 
£5 followed by continuing daily 
fines of £2. Nevertheless, the act 
is the most important piece of 
legislation on noise. Actually the 
vast majority of complaints on 
noise concern noisy neighbours, 
thus confirming once again that 
the amount of irritation and 
anxiety produced by noise 
depends on the sort of noise and 
who is making it. 

A start has been made 011 the 
problem of noise in Britain. But 
too often the lack of scientific 
information on the subject is 
made an excuse to ignore it. 
However things have improved 
in the last five years. When the 
Wilson committee reported in 
1963 there was no university 
research into noise. At least there 
are now four university acoustics 
departments. And spending by 
the Government on research into 
the effects of noise on health has 
risen from nothing ten years ago 
to £70,000 in 1968. But big gaps 
remain. Arcfhitects, for example, 
tend to take little account of the 
noise factor when designing build¬ 
ings. Yet nobody would think of 
designing a building without con¬ 
sidering, say, heating and vciitila- 
rion. Peace and quiet, too, cost 
money, for the occupants of a 
particular building, for workers 
in a factory, and for the cauntry 
as a whole. In factories and offices 
the cost of noise abatement can 
often be recotiped in the form 
of higher productivity. Elsewhere, 
the aim should be to thmw it on 
to those benefiting from the noise. 
For noise abatement (or quiet) is 
now coming to be one of the 
intangible dimensions of “ pro¬ 
gress,” along with better educa¬ 
tion, public health, access to the 
countryside and so on. 


dBs and PNdBs 

A decibel (dB) is the unit for 
measuring the loudness of 
noise. It is calculated on a 
logarithm scale so that, for 
example, 92 dBs is 70 times 
as loud as 34 dBs. 

For aircraft noise perceived 
noise decibeb are used. The 
PNdB is a combined measure 
of loudne.ss and pitch, and is 
thus an index of annoyance. 
So how many PNdBs equal 
one dB depends on the pitch 
of the noise. 'Faking the 
middle of the range of 
pitch of human .speech, no 
PNdBs equal 100 dBs. 
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Frustrated 

Giants 

Britain's car makers have a 
target that has always eluded 
them—2 million cars in one 
year—but, with the Ford 
dispute out of the way, they 
are hoping the budget will not 
put them off their aim 



Back~to-work vote at Fords: but for how tortg ? 


Shop stewards and chancelloi’s of the exchequer are strange 
bedfellows, but they are the principal actors responsible, for 
the motor industry’s failure to hit a target it is striving for. 
Or so claim the motor managers, frustrated at their con¬ 
sistent failure to get to that magical break-point of 2 million 
cars a year. Tn 1964, the plants reached their peak of 
1,868,000 cars ; then the economy and their output started 
to flow the other w'ay. Five years, and several scores of 
millions in investment later, the industry was poised to make 
1969 the year of the 2 million. Now it is wondering, with 
good reason, if it is to be foiled again. 

Ford was the best bet as front-runner in the production 
stakes. At least £14 million had been invested in its new 
car, the <^.apri, to be produced from Halewood, on Mersey¬ 
side. Designed as a sort of “ people’s Ferrari,” the Capri 
was scheduled to build up from a 400-a-day production level 
to 800 cars every 24 houns. But that was in the golden weeks 
of early Febniary, just 8 days before Halewood downed 
tools along with the more strike-seasoned brothers of Dagen¬ 
ham, still the principal Ford plant in Britain. Around 
£50 million in production was lost by Ford in Britain and 
Europe and at least £3 million in wages by the strikers. 

Now the Ford dispute, and the lesser strike at Vauxhall 
which occurred during the same period, are over. That still 
leaves the budget ahead. For every £100 that a potential car 
buyer pays to the dealer, he must add £36 13s 4d in purchase 
tax. Even more important in this age of hire now and pay later, 
at least 40 per cent of the total cost must be paid down, 
with the balance over no more than 24 months. 

It is this tax-hire purchase burden which the industry 
claims is stopping it achieving the full benefits of both the 
economies of scale and the massive investments in new plant 
that it has made in recent years. If the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology has not warned the Treasury of the motor industry’s 
claims that it is rapidly losing the buoyant home market 
necessary to export success, it can be no fault of the car- 
makers, for they have been bombarding Mr Benn’s men with 
their data. Fiat, happy possessor of 80 per cent of the Italian 
home market, is held out as the successful ideal. But the 
more cynical civil servants have found out for themselves 


that Volkswagen bases its worldwide sales successes on 
exporting every other car it makes. The dangers of car 
imports into Britain are another pre-budget bogy, but the 
truth here is also slightly different. Imports of cars have risen 
steadily in recent years, including the Volvo and Saab pro¬ 
ducts of Britain’s Swedish partners in Efta. But tales of 
British roads jammed by tho.se familiar little cars from 
Volkswagen or the strangely sprung products of France do 
not bear examination. In 1964, the peak British production 
year, a total of 73,000 cars and commercial vehicles were 
imported, 3.1 per cent of British production. Last year this 
had risen to 106,000, .still less than 5 per cent of what w'as 
made here, and too small to show sati.sfactorily on our chart. 

Lord Stokes of Leyland, as chairman of British Leyland, 
is in control of the one major non-American-owned car 
combine with all of 71 factories. He wishes he had fewer— 
how many fewer nobody, probably including himself, quite 
knows. So elephantine is the gestation of the modem motor 
car, that when British Leyland proudly announces the 
arrival of a new British car next month, the BMC 1500, it 
will not have been planned by British Leyland, but by the 
now defunct British Motor Corporation. It will be next year 
before the first Lcyland-designed car is ready for production. 

Then, but only then, the 188,000 employees of British 
Leyland may begin to see some basic changes to the employ¬ 
ment frontiers which now contain Jaguar, Rover, Daimler, 
Austin, Morris, Riley, Triumph and Wolscley, all selling 
under their separate names. Meanwhile things are beginning 
to happen, without publicity, within Leyland. Cowley, where 
Lord Nuffield used to make his Morris, Is next door to the 
bodymaking plant of Pressed Steel—^both now part of British 
leyland. The two plants are now being integrated, at a cost of 
£20 million, and by 1972 much of the ludicrously long¬ 
distance haulage of car body shells—“ transporting air ” as 
Lord Stokes calls it—will have stopped. Cowley will then 
overtake Ley land’s largest existing plant—Austin’s redoubt 
at Longbridge, near Birmingham—and much of the 
rationalisation which everyone has been looking to Lord 
Stokes for, will begin to happen. To be fair to British Leyland, 
it is producing 16 per cent more from the same labour force, 
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and is in striking distance of a £i billion a year turnover. 

On one thing the industry is united; that it will never 
again be pcisuaded, by means fair or foul, to open up any 
further “ greenfield ** vehicle factories. Way-out production 
centres, such as the Bathgate (West Lothian) commercial 
vehicle centre of Briti.sh Leyland, arc not only a legacy to 
the regional development intentions of BMC, they are a 
permanent concern to executives attempting to build them 
up to Midland-style levels of production and profitability. 
Ford makes no bones about its labour problems at Hale- 
wood. Football absenteeism is a nuisance (“ There are times 
we wish neither Everton nor Liverpool existed ”) but the basic 
problem is that most Merseyside labour has no tradition of 
stable employment. Ford gives itself up to lo years to combat 
the currently alarming rates of absenteeism. 

However, the Europeans seem able to live with an even 
more polyglot labour force with even less of an industrial 
tradition ; lo per cent of Ford’s workers in Gennany are 
migrant labour brought in from Turkey, Greece, Italy, and 
the Balkans. But however ill-.starrcd Ford may feel itself to 
have been in Britain, the dramatic stories of Ford cancelling 
British investment in favour of production centres in Germany 
or elsewhere do not appear to be true. 

The fact Ls that Ford has been spending around 
£50 million a year in Britain for the past seven years, and 
has built up such a large capital stake in the United King¬ 


dom and its economy that a post-strike withdrawal is just 
not on. It is tme that the German-built Capri, now using 
about £ 15-worth of British made parts in each car, is to 
convert to all-German sources more quickly than the 6 to 9 
months allowed for under the original production plans. But 
that is the nearest to a post-strike change in Ford’s pan- 
Europcan production and marketing of the Capri. 

Not so long ago, motor industry chairmen would make 
speeches claiming that governments di.slikcd their industry, 
while Whitehall wa.s convinced that some car companies 
just were not interested in exports. This is certainly not true 
today. The industry-Whitehall rapport is closer than it has 
been for years. Here the car components industry, and the 
British car makers’ desire lo have multiple sources of supply 
—from the rest of Europe if necessary—is probably the most 
interesting item on the agenda. But another hump has to be 
overcome. Whatever Ford’s labour problems, the Leyland 
combine is stuck with a giant-sized millstone, the Midlands 
tradition of piecework payments, which will prove even more 
intractable than the Ford no-strike deal was. Not only can 
this result in assembly-line workers in some plants earning 
considerably more than skilled craftsmen, but it means that 
any changes will bring open w'ar between two key unions— 
the Amalgamated Engineers and Foundrymen, and the 
Transport and General Workers. By reluctantly deciding 
to stay within the Engineering Employers’ Federation, 
Leyland is stuck with piece rates—but only until it can 
engineer a change. 

Now that Mrs Castle’s strike vigil is ended, the cabinet 
member who i.s formally responsible for the car industry, 
Mr Wedgwood Bcnn of Technology, can be expected to make 
a morale-raising series of visits lo the car factories. This 
.should bring him up against the real joker in the pack, 
Japan’s entry into world markets. For if the British car 
industry does have problems, other than its labour relations, 
it is the long-term challenge from Japan’s car factories. Such 
European moves as VW handing all its design research lo the 
Porsche group, or the growing together of Fiat and Citroen 
were both expected and logical. Even the likelihood ol 
Chrysler having its French and British subsidiaries (Simea 
and Rootes respectively) turn out the same large saloon car 
is no more than an interesting side issue. It is the Japanese 
challenge that matters. 


Those Tremors in the Market 

Investors who had grown complacent after two virtually unbroken years of rising equity prices 
were taught a sharp lesson on Monday when the Financial Times industrial share index 
slumped 11-8 points, or 2'/* per cent. There has been some recovery, but can the market take 
the run-up to the budget without a severe attack of jitters? 


It would Ik‘, easy to pass off Monday's sudden setback in the 
London stock market as the backwash of week-end 
reflection on the poor February trade figures and the failure 
to reach agreement on the Ford strike. These were certainly 
key factors in keeping buyers on the sidelines, but the market 
has taken worse trade figures in its stride and there are few 
investors who now fall into the trap of selling on a strike. 
It must be appreciated that on Monday there was some real 
and heavy selling of ordinary shares and on Tuesday after¬ 
noon and the next two days the only buying was tentative. In 
fact, there has been a marked change in that great market 
intangible, sentiment. When the fall in prices through 
February was unchecked at the psychological barrier of 
500 on the Financial Times index the flight-out-of-money 
school was effectively silenced and those chartists who see 
the 400 mark as the more likely bottoming-out position are 


beginning to have more adherents. 

We do not believe that buying opportunities should be 
ignored at the present moment. On the other hand, the real 
possibility of a slide in share prices between now and the 
budget cannot be ignored. It is given to few to be able to 
buy at the bottom and sell at the top. And there is little 
to choose in the long run between buying i o, 20 or 30 points 
above the bottom on a market that is sinking, and buying 
at the same distance from the bottom when the subsequent 
recovery comes along. In the short term, of course, the 
investor has to face some trying days—and some costly 
nflalisations if he is buying on margin. But who is doing that 
with Bank rate at 8 per cent and the banks leaning heavily 
on overdrafts ? 

It is hard to sec confidence returning before the budget. 
Although the need to get British industry to step up its capital 
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rxpcndilurr would sccni to rule out tht* likelihood of a rise 
in corporation tax to cream off itiiich of the higher profits 
made by companies in their last full financial year, it 
remains a distinct possibility. So until Mr Jenkins has had 
his say there is going to be real unceitainty and uncertainly 
has always been the market's worst enemy. On lop of this 
the stock market has lost a number of the supports that 
carried it to the peak of 321.9 in mid-September last year 
and kepi it there, more or le.ss, for four months. 

The main support that appears to have rotted away 
IS the belief that any bad news for the international position 
of sterling was good for cquiti<\s. The latest pressure on 
the franc knocked the pound faiily hard but had no 
beneficial elfect on the equity market. On the other hand 
the last maiiife.station of the assumed correlation between 
the strength of the pound and the prospects for ordinary 
share prices could partly have explained the further .setbacks 
in equities when the franc was once more reprieved and 
the pound lecovcrcd too. It is true that it is better to be in 
equities when one’s currency is devalu(!d than to be liquid. 
It is not true that it pays to leap into the equity market 
every time there is an international financial scare. And 
although gilt-edged slocks have been having iis rough a 
passage as equities recently the return available is a 
compensating factor- more than can be .said for equities 
with the reverse yield gap pushing up to 5 per cent. What 
many professional investors are becoming conscious of again 
is that there is no investment medium *t.s flexible as cash-- 
and flexibility around budget day could be quite an advan¬ 
tage. But if the budget does prove less harsh than expected 


the rise could take the small man unawares. 

The etjuity boom of 1967 and iqfifi also owed a great deal 
to the high volume of takeovers and mergers. But the cold 
douche given by the President of the Board of Trade in 
referring Tnilever,'Allied Breweries and Rank Organisation/ 
L)e La Rue to the Monopolies Cknnmission subdued that 
particular fever. It may only have po.stponed other rationalisa¬ 
tions that were in the pipefine but its eficct on .share prices 
luis been cumulative. With the high-flying acquisitive com¬ 
panies sufTering larger falls than most they can forget for 
the moment any plans to is.suc more paper in takeover bids. 
A number of new issues have also gone sour this year, always 
a .sure sign that the market is quietening down—though this 
is a predictable corollary of clo.se company legislation which 
has pu.shed companies to the market that would olherwi.se 
have held back for a few more years. 

Just as the merger boom .sustained and was .su.stained by 
the rise in share prices, so, loo, did the unit t»'ust movement 
feed and feed on the market. Last month again brought 
record sales of units, at almost million gross. But 

repurcha.s«‘s also reached a record level of £10 million and 
net sales for the month were lower than in January. It could 
be that unit trust men are now facing the gravest crisis of 
their careers. If they can maintain the confidence of the 
public again.st ih<‘ continued weakness of equities they will 
be a powerful factor in stabilising prices. If, however, 
repurchases ri.se significantly or new sales arc hit thui month, 
then the market will feel another of its major supports 
tottering. 

However, even without rising unit trust investment, take¬ 
over fever and the panicky buying of flight-from-moncy 
adherents, there Is plenty of solidity in the market. Reported 
corporate profits should continue to rise well into 1970-71, 
although in terms of when they arc actually earned the turn¬ 
around will probably be at the end of this year ; company 
chairmen are already telling shareholders of unavoidable 
rises in costs. Perhaps the most cheering reflection of all for 
market men is that it is not so very long now' until the budget 

when uncertainty ought to go. And in the past five years 
Apiil has brought a recovery in share prices—just as February 
has brought a fall. A look at the accompanying chart puts 
the recent .setback into perspective. A number of recent buyers 
may be nursing heavy losses but there can be no doubting 
the me.s.sage of the chart: in the long term equities arc moving 
upwards. Come the budget and the first signs of spring, the 
institutions who have been nursing their cash resources in 
the past two months will be out and about again looking 
for new investments. 


ElU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
62 Aach quarter covering 130 countriaa 

The follovvtng first quarter RaviSM^a have bean published this weak : 
AUSTRIA 

EAST AFRICA ; Taniania, Kenya. Uganda, Ethiopia. Somalia _ 

TURKEY _ 

UNITED KINGDOM 

CHILE 

IRAQ 

ITALY _ 

MALAYSIA. SINGAPORE. BRUNEI _ 

An annual aubacription to one review (4 iaauas and an Annual Supplement) 
la £10 (US$28). Air mai! poataga extra. Single copiaa 60/- (US|9) each. 
Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Houaa 27 8t Jamaa'a Place London 8W1 Tal. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 Tol. Murray Hill 7-6860 
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Germany's Oil Muddle 

Some of Germany's key energy industries are muddling along as if the economic 
miracle had never been heard of 


This year ovt^r half ihr (‘ncrjs;y the ho million west Germans 
consume in their houses and factories will come from oil, 
and little over 40 per cent from coal. And yet, up to very 
recently, Germany’s politicians cared about little else but 
how to protect coal and prevent unrest among the miners 
in the Ruhr. In the meantime, all but 25 per cent of the 
oil market of 100 million tons this year has been carved 
up between everybody who is anybody in the international 
oil scene—and Gemiany hi\s spoilt (very possibly for ever) 
its chances of having a strong national oil industry. 

In 1955, 42 per cent of the German refining capacity 
was still in Geiman hands ; by the end of last year, only 
around 26 per cent was—as the chart shows. Bonn cannot 
afford politically to let this erosion go on, especially when 
the Compagnie Fran^aise de Petrolcs threatened to muscle in 
to the largest of the eight surviving German oil companies*, 
Gelscnkirchner Bergw'erke (GBAG), and was with difficulty 
foiled. The increasing dependence on imported energy (of 
the 100 million tons of cnide oil refined, only 8 million 
tons came from within Germany) must sooner or later 
provoke another public sloiTn. So Dr Schiller has begun 
an attempt to put the clock back and to repair what seems 
to be irreparable. The cabinet in Bonn agreed last week to 
give surviving oil companies a small consolation prize : a 
jointly owned, government-subsidised exploration company. 

Over a period of six years, this company will gel 
£60 million in loans lo help the German companies to 
find what their international competitors have had for a 
long time : their own sources of profitable crude oil (GBAG 
alone has sources abroad, in Libya). Or that, at least, is 
what Bonn ho|x‘s. Unlike, other European countries and the 
United States, Germany not only does not protect its local 
oil industry, but openly invites outsiders to set up refineries 
and petrol stations—as many as they like. The independent 
north American oil companies without a worldwide network 
to pash their crude through, have flooded the market. Prices 
on fuel first, and more recently on petrol, have come down to 
levels where the foreign and German companies alike can 
at best hope to break even. But the foreign companies have 
got better business elsewhere ; the Gennans have not. 

With coal, Bonn is a lot safer, because Germany is sitting 
on deposits equal to several hundred years’ consumption. 
But who wants to dig them up, with cheaper oil around 
and soon cheaper niiclcrar power ? Dr Schiller’s predecessor. 


•Only five own refineru's 



Dr Erhard, avoided facing these facts, but Dr Schiller wa.s 
forced to act when coal cost Bonn a handsome £100 million 
in subsidi('s last year, and three and a half times that amount 
since the beginning of tliis decade. There are 28 separate 
mining companies still in the Ruhr ; they have now been 
told that they must merge into a jointly owned, government- 
backed company, if they want to retain Bonn’s financial 
support. A Schiller appointee has been installed to see they 
do what they could nol individually bring themselves to do : 
cut coal back from last year’s 120 million tons to the 
70 million tons which many think is all the market will need 
hy '975- 

Demand for oil is expected to reach its peak around 
1975-80, when oil will be supplying up to two-thirds of the 
energy demand ; after that, the planners expect the growth 
to lie with nuclear power, but this depends on some fairly 
drastic reforms taking place in the electricity supply industry, 
which is even more fragmented than either the oil indu.stry 
or the pits. There are between 2,000 and 3,000 electricity 
supply companufs and even the ten largest, which supply 
60 jxr cent of the market, arc not individually big enough 
either to finance, or indeed lo use, the really competitive 
forms of nuclear power which rely on economies of scale 
to keep generating costs down. The first two commercial 
nuclear power stations being built in Germany will generate 
only 660 megawatts each, or about half the size now regarded 
as economic. (The present nuclear plants are non-commercial 
prototypes.) The plans assume that by 1975 4,000 to 
5,000 MW of nuclear plant will have l)een installed ; by 
1980 pcrhap>s as much as 25,000 to 30,000 MW and by 
the end of the century half of all the energy consumed may 
be nuclear. But all that is a long way off ; it still leaves oil 
with a huge share of the energy market. Bonn must live 
increasingly with complaints about Gennan over-depen¬ 
dence on imported fuel and forcign-owned sources of supply. 
Dr Schiller claims his new subsidised exploration policy will 
both keep oil prices low and the present 25 per cent share 
of the market in German hands, but this sounds empty talk. 

Even if the German companies pumped up another 
16 million tons of crude annually, to give a total of 25 million 
tons, at the present rate of consumption this would still 
meet only a quarter of Germany’s total need. Given the 
cost of exploration, the funds the federal government is 
making available look sufficient to give the Germans a 
reasonable hope of making one, or just conceivably two, 
major strikes. This would make it sensible to restrict the 
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search to Libya, where (iBAG has already been successful. 

Oil prices in Germany could be lower if Bonn taxed oil 
rather less heavily, (icrnian induslr\ now pays the highest 
tax and second highest price for heavy fuel in western Europe, 
w'hile competition keeps light fuel and petrol prices among the 
lowest, despite the tax burden. But the heyday for making 
money in crude oil seems to be over ; the margins have 
been squeezed to a mere third of the DM 30 a ton in the 
immediate po.st-war period. So some* oil experts, such as 
Dr Paul Frankel, argue that it might be more sensible for 
Geinuiny to think in terms of bulk buying from the inter¬ 
national J)il c()mp;uiies ; 10 to 15 years ago a domestic 
exploration company (like Italian ENI or. French CFP) 
would have made sense, but not today. As long as the big 
oil companies are in a position to carry on their price war 
in tfie German market, profits are bound to be small what¬ 
ever the tax conce.ssions Bonn is prepared to give. 

It has long been argued that only further concentration 
down the line (i.e. joint production and sales) would create 
.some scirt of counterweight to the forcignei's. But this has 
Income unlikely, its the oil companies have decided their 
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own future by linking with strong outsiders, rather than 
merging with each other. I'he third largest, Wintershall, 
was taken over by Badtsche Anilin and Sodafabriken 
(BASF), one of the leading chemical companies, towards 
the end of last year. GBACx has more recently found 
a very profitable parent in Rheini.sch-We.stfalische.«i 
Elektrizilalswerk (RWE), (Jermany’s bigge.st energy group, 
with a stake in pelro-chemicals. Of the other five companies, 
four of them are owned wholly or partly by the German 
government. 

Petro-cheniicals are still a \ery smiill part of the oil 
companies’ bu.siness, only 3 per cent io 10 per cent of turn¬ 
over, but the part that will count in future, and that is the 
decisive retison now why they are each so reluctant to 
merge with each other. This .seems effectively to rule out each 
of the solutions that might have given Germany a strong, 
domestically owned oil supply industry', such as a merger 
of the top three or four companies, or even outright nation¬ 
alisation. Granted, it rules out any future risk of foreign 
takeovers, but one would have expected the German indu.strial 
juggernaut to be able to do better than that. 
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Britain 


Unemployment on the turn? 


If Mr jenkin.s has been hoping for .sonic 
change to show up in Britain’s economy 
before he finished his budget arithmetic, 
he got it with the March unemployment 
figure.s announced on Thursday. After 
the unbroken downward trend over the 
la.st six months, the number of wholly 
unemployed, after seasonal adjustment, 
rose by 17,000. (On the raw count, befoiT 
any adjustment, in.steatl of the exjiected 
sea.sonal fall of 26,000, one of only ‘),oon 
was registered.) But this is a real posei 
for him. Was it just a one-month quirk, 
affected by exceptionally cold weather 
for which the ordinary sea.sonal adjust¬ 
ment would not allow ? Or has the old 
pattern been re-established of higher 
unemployment being asswiated with 
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lower vacancies—^which were down fur¬ 
ther in March-contrary to their behav¬ 
iour in the last couple of months ? 

Perhaps the lag ihcoiy, that unemphjy- 
ment reacts to changes in output after 
a twelve-month interval, i.s working aftei 
all, but with the interval slightly exten¬ 
ded. Another, simpler explanation to 
which the Chancellor would doubtless 
like to subscribe i.s that his efforts to 
s<]uceze tlie economy have at last bitten. 
But tWs begs the question why the 
November measures—even allowing for 
the delaying effects of Christmas—should 
have taken so long to work through, if, as 
the T’rea.sury believes, the labour market 
reacts quickly. 

Beyond another .set of retail trade 




Men at work—but what changes are 
they making ? 


figure.s, for February, the Chancellor has 
rK» f)lher {xiinters before his budget on 
April 15th. The other key indicator 
announced this week, of indu.strial pro¬ 
duction, can hardly have helped. 'Fhc 
January fall in output, by two points, 
wa.s n(Jt unexjxictcd : exactly the same 
thing happened in January last year and 
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for the same reason. Plainly there has 
hecn a shift in the pattern of holidav>, 
whether official or unofficial. 1'his time 
round, New Year’s Day was, in fact, a 
perfectly legitimate holiday for the 
engineering workers which they had bar¬ 
gained for during negotiations last 
autumn. It is estimated that a full day's 
loss of j)roduction thrt)ughout the econ¬ 
omy would cau.se a 6-point drop in the 
index of industrial production. As the 
engineering indu.stries make up almost a 
third of the index—and quite a few 
r)fher workers stayed out loo—one can 
only conclude that the drop was artificial. 

All in all, then, the week’s economic 
news might, if anything, soften rather 
than harden the budget. But it is unlikely 
that Mr Jenkins will feel it can influence 
him much. 

qu _ 

Deep freeze 
bonanza 

Within 24 hours of announcing that it 
had struck oil with the first well drilled 
on its Prudhoe Bay acreage in Alaska, 
British Petroleum reported last week that 
it had arranged a loan of $130 million 
to help finance its American operation. 
Rather than underlining the prospects for 
the Alaskan oil reserves, the financing 
arrangement emphasi.ses that Alaska ma\' 
provide a bonanza that is not for the 
immediate future. 

Although it is the largest money raising 
operation the company has ever indulged 
in, the loan agreement—with a syndicate 
of banks led by Lazard Brothers and 
Morgan Guaranty’s London office—i.s 
small beer compared with the final cost 
of perhaps upwards of $1,000 million that 
BP will have to fork out for its share 
of bringing Alaskan oil to the American 
market. The new money can be taken as 
and when it is needed and clearly is a 
standby arrangement for sudden large 
cash requirements. 

The great bulk of the money BP will 
need to spend in the US (in addition to 
the Alaska project there i.s $400 million 
to be paid for the two refineries and 
9,700 service stations purchased from 
Atlantic Richfield and Sinclair Oil) will 
have to be raised locally and the London 
money will tide the group over periods 
between issues. Although the interest rate 
on the loans agreed is to be based on 
Euro-dollar rates, it is significant that a 
Euro-dollar loan was ruled out. The simple 
an.swer is that the effect of the North 
Slope is to give BP a need for financial 
facilities—not finance. 

It would, however, be churlish to sug¬ 
gest that the strike—in pK>n)us sandstone 
at 8,000 feet—is not extremely encourag¬ 
ing. But it does not change the fact that 
it will be some years before the field 
becomes a positive factor in gruup 
operation.s—and that only provided the 
potential is as gocxl as the strike indicates. 



Alaska: where every oil prospect pleases 


The prime imp(yrtancc of the BP strike, 
coming on top of that by Atlantic Rich¬ 
field-Humble last summer, i.s the effect it 
will have on the .sale next September of 
oil lea.ses on another 700,000 acre.s of 
North Slope. 

There are vast difficulties in operating 
in the area—currently there is virtually 
no daylight and with sub-zero tempera¬ 
tures both men and machines are under 
great stre.s.s—and equally formidable 
problems in getting the crude down to 
the United State.s, but the oil industry has 
an amazing ability to come to terms with 
nature. Consequently, any further 
evidence to support the initial estimate of 
something in the region of 10,000 million 
barrels of recoverable oil in the new field 
i.s going to force up the price on new 
concessions. 

The companies already operating the 
North Slope will .soon have to decide 
whether to .spread their resources over a 
larger area or concentrate on exploiting 
the finds they have made on existing 
leases. Perhaps the most testing time for 
BP will be when it first has to 'tap the 
American money markets for development 
funds, and it .seems clear that announcing 
the strike was aimed at .softening up the 
public. 

Carbon fibre 

Going west 

The first stage of the National Research 
Development Corporation’.s plan for the 
commercial exploitation of carf)on fibres 
has been completed. Rolls-Royce is the 
third of the trio of NRDC licensees to 
make arrangements with the Americans, 
in this case, Lockheed Aircraft. 'Phis 
follows Courtaulds’ deal with Hercules, 
and Morgan Crucible with Whittaker 
Corporation. 'Phis may not please the 
House of Commons, but the NRDC knows 
a deal more about developing new tech¬ 


nologies than most back bench MPs are 
ever likely t6. 

The essence in each ca.se i.s a .swap in 
technology. The British companies have 
developed good fibre manufacturing 
processes based on the pioneering work 
done at Harwell (for which, a.s for much 
of the fruits of Government research, the 
NRDC handles the exploitation). The 
American companies have enormous 
experience in putting gla.s.s and boron 
fibres into usable composites, which 
follows from having a vast aerospace 
market consuming advanced materials. 
'Phe manufacturing know-how is swapped 
for the composite know-how and for the 
benefits of experience in using this tricky 
raw material. 

Lockheed has a particularly fine reputa¬ 
tion in materials development and is the 
natural partner for Rolls-Royce, which 
is using carbon fibre components in the 
jets it is building for Lockheed’s air bus. 
Both companies are primarily interested 
in selling aircraft, rather than furthering 
the development of carbon fibres for their 
own sake. Lockheed will no doubt be 
c.xperimenting with airframe structural 
application.s. 

The NRDC’s .second .stage will be to 
see that the know-how which flows back 
from the Llnited States gets fed into 
Briti.sh industry, something about which 
members of Parliament w'cre openlv 
.sceptical. At present the market potential 
in Britain is abriut 30 tons a year—or 
one ninth of the .size of the plant that 
the Select Committee on Science and 
I'echnology wanted built now. 

Developing costing 

Estimating the 
unknown 

In respon.se to popular demand, the 
Ministry of 'Pechnology has published tlie 
excellent report of the Steering Group on 
Development Cost Estimating,* which was 
fini.shed at the end of 1966. Phis is where 
so many starry projects come to grief a.s 
costs treble and quadruple, apparently 
beyond anyone’s ability to control. In’ the 
subsequent two years, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the group have been, according 
to Mr Wedgwood Renn “ .sub.stantially 
accepted and are already being imple¬ 
mented.” If this is really .so, the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General’s reports will 
make less juicy reading in the future. 

The key proposal is that more time and 
money should be spent before the stop-go 
decision on the project is made—^up to 
two years and 13 per cent of the total 
estimated development. Under the 
previous regime, decisions were made 
after a feasibility .study which was 
notoriously prone to the “ unforeseen 
circumstances ” syndrome. In a separate 
handbook of procedures, the events lead- 

• Report of the Steering Group on Development 
Cost Estimating. Volume i Report, Volume a 
Handbook of procedures. HMSO. 
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“With its impartial reports 
horn correspondents in all 
continents,die RnandalTimes 
is giving me the business world 
in a nutshell.” 



Kurt Liinz 

Board of maniigement, 
Karbwcrkt* Hocvhst ACi 


The Hnand^Times is 
everybodys business' f: 
every business day 
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ing up to a decision })eirig taken, and 
the sequence by which costs and progress 
should be controlled afterwards, is set out. 

The sequence starts with a feasibility 
study, on a competitive basis to determine 
the main areas of technical uncertainty 
and how much time and money would be 
needed to overcome them, '['he selected 
contractor then moves on to phase one 
of the project definition stage, in which 
experimental work further refines tire 
estimates of the feasibility study into 
draft specification. In phase two, a 
detailed development programme for the 
next year is made out and a broad one 
for the period after which are used to 
prepare a development cost plan. Hy this 
time, there should be enough detail for a 
well-infoniied decision. The development 
cost plan will also contain a breakdown 
of all the tasks needed to complete each 
stage (»f development, with its time-scale 
and costs, and will be ripe for critical path 
planning techniques. Because f»f the 
detailed breakdown, costs can more 
accurately be monitored against progress. 

This is .sophisticated management 
techniejues m action—and it requires top 
managers to intplement it. Specifically, 
each t^rojcct should have a trained 
manager as its director who should be 
with it from its inception. 'I'he report'^ 
themselvc.‘ should be compulsory reading 
for all boards of directors, if only to li}) 
them off about what excuses not to accept 
ill future. Because Whitehall won't he 
accepting them. 


Mortgages 

For free? 


Since the early iqfios, house prices have 
ri.sen by an average of nearly H per cent 
a year, while mortgage rates kept to 
under 7 j)er cent until mid-igbb and have 
only now passed the B per cent mark. As 
the house buyer is paying off the price 
fixed at the lime of purchase and not the 
current market price, at this rate of 
appreciation he is getting his mortgage 
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/Vew houses —af new mortgage rates 


virtually interest free. Ihis has not 
stopped a great howl of protest from going 
U[) when, after several months of .sahre- 
rattling, the building societies have upped 
tlierr mortgage rales to the record level 
of lU |)er cent, bringing their tax-paid 
investment rate up to 5 per cent. I'or 
most .societies the higher rates come 
into force on April 1 for iiew' borrowers. 
Kxisting borrowers will have a lorrger 
period of grace ; the statutory notice is 
three nionlh.s, and at least one of the 
larger societies has said it will keep its 
rate down till the end of tlie year for old 
borrowers. 

Higher rates had been a foregone con¬ 
clusion since the Ijeginning of this year 
—the only guesswork was in the timing 
of the move. It luul been assumed that 
the building societies would w'ait till after 
the budget to see if they would get an\ 
kind of carrot from the (iovernment’s con¬ 
tractual .savings scheme. Rut last month 
receipts fell to aliout >0 million, instead 
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of the £Bo million a month target needed 
to keep lending roughly at last year's 
level.s, and when on top of this Bank tale 
went up to B per cent, something ohviou.sK 
liad to )>e done. 

Home loans ate always an emotional 
i.sMie, and the Cam.servalives seized their 
<'hanee by forcing a debate on the issue. 
But it IS hard to find the villain of the 
piece. Building societies have to offer a 
rea.sonahle rate of return to attract 
sufficient funds for lending, and with 
British and world interest rates at record 
levels, per cent tax paid is now con¬ 
sidered ju.sl about the minimum to keep 
the cash flowing, 'I'lie building .society 
mov'ement has a tradition of Q'onscrvatism 
and a well-developed .social conscience, 
and it ( eiuinly is not verv keen on chang¬ 
ing rales too frequently -it causes far too 
much administrative inccmveniencc. Rut 
there just is no real i-oom for s(|uee/ing the 
margin Irelwcen the .societie.s' borrowing 
and lending late unless the (loveinment 
is prepaied to make maj<ir lax conce.ssions. 

riie choice thev made is not haixl to 
justify. For a house on a ^'j-vear 

mortgage, extra lepavmerits will amount 
to less than a month,'the interest 

jjart of which will atliaci full income 
tax relief. 'I’heie is plenty of evidence 
that for the oidinaiv would-be housebuver 
the repav merits aie the least of hi'' 
woi lies. 

Compensation 

Up to Parliament 


By now, 40 ineinhers of Parliament are 
pressing the (ieneral Accident Insurance 
Clompany to change its mind about its 
attitude to claims over the (da.sgow 
vvarejiou.se fire in w'hich 22 people died 
last November, and are urging the 
Ciovernment t«> take steps to mak<* suie 
lh«it employees get properly compen.sated 
after fires and other disasters. 'Mie 
luiiUlmg m James Watt Street had 
formerlv been a whisky bond. When the 
fire broke out some of the fire escape 
doors were locked, while iron bars 
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prevented escape through the windows. 
The company owning the building has 
been fined under the Factories Act : so 
aho has the surviving director of the 
firm, whose brother and co-director died 
in the fire. After the hearing, in a care¬ 
fully worded statement, the General 
Accident repudiated liability under the 
firm's insurance contract. 

No reasons arc given at this stage. Nor 
are the details of the Oneral Accident 
policy known. But nearly all insurance 
contracts require the customer to take 
reasonable care and precautions against 
fire. Theoretically a fire insurance con¬ 
tract is void if this is not done. In practice, 
however, insurers* ideas of reasonable care 
arc a good deal more lenient than the 
courts.' 

I'o pre.ser\'e goodwill they will normally 
pay out, except in extreme cases of negli¬ 
gence or, say, if the customer lies at the 
time of taking out the [K^licy, for example 
over what fire precautions he has taken or 
is taking. 

The case ought to be a grim warning. 
But an uncomfortable question remains. 
Many relatives of the employees who 
lost their lives might now bring civil 
actions against the firm and the surviving 
director. Because of the fire, and because 
the fire insurance contract has been 
repudiated, the firm might now have 
precious few assets left to be sued for. 
Yet the General Accident has also 
repudiated liability under the employers 
liability contract. Prima facie it would 
seem to be against public policy for 
insurers to be able to void liability to 
employees in this way, ju.st when it is 
needed, even though the contract permits 
this. If, say, the law prevented this (as 
in motor insurance) insurers would find 
it even more worth while to chase up 
the laggards of James Watt Street, and 
many other streets around the country. 


Gaps in the air 


There are some aspects of air insurance 
that members of Parliament might also 
spend lime upon. 'Fhc maximum compen- 
.sation that airlines pay to pas.senger.s 
involved in an accident—or more strictly, 
to their relatives since an air crash usually 
means instant death—is limited and is 
quite low. The internationally agreed 
level is around £7,000, although British 
airlines ob.ser\'e a figure of just under 
£25,000 and airlines flying into the United 
States have to be prepared to go as high 
as $75,000. No other form of transport 
is able to duck out of its liabilities in this 
way but the airlines in return automatic¬ 
ally accept re.sponsibility for any accJdcnt. 
I'hey do not, for example, argue as they 
otherwise might that they cannot he held 
liable when an aircraft is .salx>taged, as 
British European Airways' Comet was. 

But beware the air traveller who 
innocently assume.s because the airline’s 
liability is limited, and limited to modest 
levels, that after every crash, com{>ensation 


is automatically paid up to the maximum. 
It isn't. The insurance companies will still 
only pay according to their assessment of 
the financial loss suffered by the dead 
pa.s.sengers' relatives. If it happens to be 
less than the maximum, then they get the 
lesser figure. When the bulk of air 
pa.ssengers were rising e.\ecutives with 
young families, this particular aspect of 
aviation insurance went largely unol>served 
because the financial loss to these families 
was all too obviously great and the airlines 
paid to the legal limits without question. 
But with the increasing volume of holiday 
traffic, the dead come younger and with 
fewer dependants ; they tend to leave 
grieving parents but no young children. 
And in such cases, compen.sation is almost 
nil. Much distress has been caused to 
relatives of pas.sengers killed in the 
Stockport air crash of nearly two years 


The American Secretary for Defence, Mr 
Melvin Laird, reached the stage this week 
of formally announcing an order for an 
experimental batch of 12 Briti.sh Harrier 
jets to be tried out by tJic American 
marine.s. How long, Oh Lord ! It is ifi 
years since Rolls-Royce first demonstrated 
the vertical take-off principle on which 
the Harrier is based, 12 years .since the 
first experimental aircraft flew and nine 
years since a military prototype began 
trials. Yet the Royal .Air Force doesn’t get 
its first Harriers until next month. And 
the blame for this must rest squarely on 
the RAF itself. 

Britain is the only western nation to 
have successfully developed a jet fighter 
that can take off without runways and 
emerge airborne through a tangle of 
bushes and branches. The French, Cier- 
nian.s and Americans have tried and given 
up after, in .some ca.ses, killing their test 
pilots in the pnKess. The military market 
for .such ain'raft is not huge, becau.se the 
price of taking off vertically is a severe 
reduction in operating range that is only 


ago when it was discovered that, to take 
one specific.*^ example, parents of a girl 
killed on her honeymoon were being 
offered no more than £500 plus baggage 
insurance. Legally, this is correct ; the law 
says that unless children are supporting 
their parents, the parents cannot be said 
to have suffered financial loss when the 
children die. English courts recognise no 
such thing as the " mental anguish ” that 
is accepted in American ones. And only 
very recently, the House of Lords con¬ 
firmed that in a ca.se like thi.s, the 
insurers merely pay £500 into the estate 
of the dead child to compensate, so the 
phrase goes, for " loss of expectation of 
Hfe." If this is the law, then it is time it 
was brought to air travellers’ notice for it 
means that many of them have a great 
deal less insurance cover than they think 
they have. 


partially com{)ensated for by operating 
right up where the fighting is, and not 
from distant bases in the rear. But there is 
a market all right, had the British the will 
to go out and sell in it. And how could 
they sell when their own air force delayed 
ifi years before putting the aircraft into 
service and then has ordered no more 
than 90, and with delivery spread out in 
a way that suggests no urgency. 

One wonders what would have hap¬ 
pened to the aircraft had there noit been 
an clement of American interest in it 
throughout. 'Fwo-thirds of the cost of 
developing the original engine was paid 
for by the United States, a handful of 
experimental prototypes have been on trial 
there foi some time. The Harrier order for 
the marines may have been sparked off by 
rumours that the Russians were putting a 
similar jet on mini aircraft carriers 
manoeuvring in the Mediterranean last 
autumn. An eventual order for 100 i> 
being talked about ; it will be ironic if the 
Americans prove in the end more en¬ 
thusiastic than the RAF. 



You can't sea tha iat for tha traas 


Jet exports: One dozen Harriers 
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More capacity — seventeen of oui twenty three metal container factories will shortly 
have increased capacity, including building extensions at eleven existing factories. 

A distribution network which covers the whole of Britain 

Research services of a team of 350 experts. 

Come to us with your packaging problem. 


Metal Box ^ 

The Metal Box Company Ltd 37 Baker St.. London, WlA. 1AN. 
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The Bowater Paper Corporation 


The Chairman’s review of the year 



77 /1’ Annua! Gena a! Xhrfinjif of I he Bow'atcr 
Paper Corporation Uniifecl nil! be held in 
London on April lOth. 

The following ate extracts from Sir Christo¬ 
pher Chancellor's Statement to Shareholders: 


The 1968 Results 

In my Interim Statement to shareholders 
issued on August 20th, I %8 I said that it 
vvt>uld be imprudent to assume that profits 
for the year l %8 would be materially above 
those for 1967. Having in mind the continually 
increasing ct)sis, and a number of other 
problems which the pulp and paper industry 
was facing at that time, I thought it right to 
sound a note of caution about the final 
results for the year. In the event, however, our 
profits before tax at £17,330,(KK) show a 
significant improvement, being £786,(X)0 up 
on 1967, despite dillicult liading conditions in 
North America. 

The 1968 profits of the Bowater Organisa¬ 
tion reflect the importance of the international 
spread of our activities. In some years t)ur 
overseas earnings are buoyant but are then 
offset by reduced earnings in the United 
Kingdom. In 1968 our profits in North 
America, and particularly in Canada, were 
disappointing; but the balancing factor was a 
substantial improvement in the United King¬ 
dom. 

Profits after lax and minority interests, at 
£8,423,(KK), were only marginally up on 1967 
owing to the increased rale of Corporation 
Tax and reduced overspill relief in the United 
Kingdom as well as increased taxes overseas. 
Rut for these increases our after tax earnings in 
19h8 would have been £500,0(X) greater. 

The current year has started well and the 
Board lakes a favourable view of prospects in 
1969. In these circumstances they have 
recommended a total dividend payment for 
1968 of 2s. 9d. compared with 2 s. 6 d. for 
1967. The retained profit for the year after 
paying this dividend would be £1,693,000 
compared with £1,897,000 for 1967. 

The United Kingdom 

The volume of imports of paper and board into 
this country continued to rise in 1968. This 
trend has not as yet been materially altered 
by the import deposit scheme introduced by 


the Government in November last. In a year 
in which the consumption of newsprint rose 
by some 6 per cent, imports of newsprint 
exceeded 1967 by over 12 per cent. The news¬ 
print output of our own home mills in 1968 
was 450,000 tons compared with 460,000 tons 
in 1967 and 470,000 in 1966. Fortunately, 
despite the importance to us of newsprint, 
we are also major producers of other grades of 
paper in the United Kingdom. Sales of blade 
coated papers and the output of the new semi- 
chemical fluting medium plant added con¬ 
siderably to the profit of the home mills. 

Our packaging companies in the United 
Kingdom shared in the buoyancy of consumer 
demand and sales of the wide range of tissue 
and other products manufactured by the 
Bowater-Scolt Corporation reached the high¬ 
est level yet recorded. 

North America 

Bowaters were by no means the only paper 
manufacturers to suffer a disappointing year in 
North America in 1968. World over-produc¬ 
tion of newsprint, with new manufacturing 
capacity starling up at a time of sialic con¬ 
sumption in the vitally important United 
States market, resulted in an imbalance in the 
supply/demand situation which reduced the 
profits of the majority of North American 
newsprint mills as well as our own. 

There were also substantial increases in 
wage rates which, together with increases in 
distribution and other costs, narrowed profit 
margins without any compensating price 
increase. 

Our mills in the United States were less 
severely affected than those in Canada; but 
our total earnings in the North American 
continent fell from the 1967 level. 

Towards the end of 1968 the position started 
to right itself with the supply/demand ratio 
again turning in our favour. The new year 
has started well and, if the present trend con¬ 
tinues, ail the Bowater mills in Canada and 
the United States should operate at full, or 
nearly full, capacity in 1969. 

Other Overseas Operations 

In Continental Europe our companies enjoyed 
a good level of activity. Our Australian and 
New Zealand companies showed increased 
earnings in 1968; and Bowater-Scolt Australia, 
like its sister company in the United Kingdom, 
had another record year. 

Prospects 

As I have staled, trading conditions in North 


SUMMARY OF 
CONSOLIDATED RF^SUI.TS 


Sales 

1968 

£ 000 *s 

235,990 

1967 

fOOO’s 

220,209 

Profit before taxation 

17330 

16,544 

Taxation on profit 

7,697 

7,268 

Dividends and 
taxation thqreon 

6,730 

6,155 

Retained profit 

1,693 

1.897 


America were disappointing for most of 1968. 
But there arc clear signs that the tide is now 
turning. The statistics indicate that demand is 
gradually drawing level with supply. Pulp and 
paper prices appear to be hardening and 1 
believe this trend will continue. Operating 
rates will be higher in 1969 and the trend of 
lower earnings should be reversed. 

In the United Kingdom the competition of 
imports of newsprint and other papers will 
continue to press upon some sections of our 
business; but I believe advances in other 
sections will be a balancing factor. The new 
year has begun satisfactoi ily in the United 
Kingdom as well as in North America. 

Conclusion 

At our Annual General Meeting on April 10 th 
next I shall be taking leave of the Bowater 
shareholders. The Board has designated 
Mr. Martin Ritchie as my successor and he will 
be appointed Chairman and Chief Executive of 
The Bowater Paper (Corporation. He and I 
have worked closely with each other for nearly 
seven years, and he has played a major part in 
the expansion and growth of Bowaters during 
this period. He will be supported by a strong 
team both at home and overseas. 

I take this opportunity of commending to 
Bowaters' shareholders all the men and women 
who serve this Company faithfully and well in 
many parts of the world; and 1 thank them on 
behalf of the shareholders for the 7eal and 
energy that they have shown in bringing the 
Company successfully through the year 1968. 

When I became Chairman, in 1962, there 
were certain problems to overcome, not least 
being u serious over-supply situation in the 
pulp and paper industry. This situation 
righted itself fairly quickly however; and 
history seems to be repealing itself today. 

I believe that during the early part of the 
1970’s, the balance between supply and 
demand in the pulp and paper industry will be 
struck. Shortages may even develop in cer¬ 
tain products. I also discern an increasing 
awareness that, irrespective of any temporary 
imbalance between supply and demand, 
increases in costs must be met more promptly 
by increases in prices. Hitherto price increases 
have tended to lag too far behind cost 
increases and this has resulted in larger in¬ 
creases at greater intervals, which is unsatis¬ 
factory both for customer and manufacturer. 

Historically, the return on capital in the 
paper industry compares unfavourably with 
other industries and I believe this is now 
generally recognised. If the industry is to 
expand as it must, and attain stability, a more 
realistic pricing policy will have to be adopted. 

1 am certain that the world-wide activities 
of Bowaters will continue to grow and prosper 
and that a splendid future lies ahead for The 
Bowater Paper Corporation and those who 
serve it. 

Copies of the full Statement, the Report 
and Accounts, can be obtained from The 
Secretary, The Bowater Paper Corporation 
Limited, Bowater House, Knightsbridge, 
S,W,1, 
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International 


Mr Voicker makes the grand 
tour 


This will he another year of high growth, 
and high inflation, for the American 
economy. At least so say a group of visit¬ 
ing American economists in London, on 
their way to a conference with the Busi¬ 
ness Economists’ (iroup in Cambridge 
this weekend. Their arguments are force¬ 
ful. 'I’he late.st survey of American husi- 
nessmeii’.s capital expenditure (see page 
59), .suggests a 14 per cent rise in invest¬ 
ment in igtiq. The American bu.siness- 
men, it seems, have decided that monetary 
ptrlicy will not control inflation this year 
(a .\ j)er cent ri.se in pi'ices acm.s.s the hx)ai'd 
was riientionf'd), and that, because prices 
(d machinery and equipment are rising, 
it makes sen.se to l)uy now rather than 
later. I'his view has been accentuated 
by the 7J per cent iM.se in wages last year 
which outsli'ipjw^l productivity. Although, 
the economists said, they saw a tax bite 
dejrressing con.sumer .spending in the 
second r|uartcr, this would be only teni- 
I)orary, witli a resurgence of this spending 
m the second half of the year. But per¬ 
haps the most telling argument of all for 
this inci'ca.sed capital expenditure was that 
.\mcrican businessmen are looking forward 
t(> vastly larger markets in the 1970s. 

'riri.s confidence fell strangely (jn 
British ears. There are obvious parallels 



Psut Voleker: talking or listening ? 


in the economic situations in both coun¬ 
tries—the past failure.s of fi.scal policy to 
control consumer spending and the pres¬ 
ent ineffec'tive attempts of monetary policy 
to curb credit—^bui there is the glaring 
dift'erence that the American authoi*ities 
want to trim investment while the British 
authorities de.sperately nee<l to encourage 
it. But the biggest oddity that struck 
the British economists at this little gather¬ 
ing was that none of the Americans, in 
giving their economic forecasts, mentioned 
external trade, let alone the balance of 
payments. It seems they did not regard 
this as a major factor ; as one of them put 
it: “Wc did care when America was losing 
gold, but now that llie two-tier price sys¬ 
tem has put an end to that, we forget 
about it.” 

Against this background of opinion the 
lo-day trip round tlie capitals of Eurojie 
now being taken by Mr Paul Voicker, who 
has replaced Mr Fred Deming at the 
United States Treasury, takes on a new 
significance. Ostcn.sibly, the trip is to do 
no more Chan further the iVixon consulta¬ 
tive image. But if America’s economy i.s 
not braking, its balance of payments will 
deteriorate and Mr \'’olcker must sen.se a 
new urgency for international monetary' 
reform. It is no secret that the Americans 
would like to see a larger share-out of 
special drawing rights (SDR.s) in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund than the fund 
itself has been thinking aliout, but the 
reaction of the creditor countries to this 
idea has, so far, been disappointingly 
“ not on.” Doubtless Mr Voicker will also 
discu.ss, tentatively, the idea of greater 
flexibility in exchange rates : it is 
rumoured that the Germans might wel¬ 
come a wider band than the present i per 
cent either side of the par value as a way 
of getting them off the revaluation hook. 
The less welcome side of Mr \'olcker's 
talks may be—ahead of the visit in three 
weeks’ time of the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, Mr Maurice Stans—about trade 
policy. Although there has been some 
recent discussion again in the United 
States about the advantages of a value- 
added tax the official word is that this is 
not in fihe pipeline. " Why upset the whole 
American tax system,” was how one 
official adviser put it, ” for 5 j:)er cent of 


production.” But the Americans continue 
to l)c concerned by what they regard as 
the bidden export subsidy and import levy 
in the common market'.s value-added tax. 
.\nd the .slow progress of the committees 
discussing their complaints in GA’TL may- 
push them into unilateral action (possibly 
an import levy of their own). So far, in 
Europe at least, the chances of thi.s hap- 
fiening aie not thought very high. 'Filings 
arc moving slowly in the GA'l 'E forum at 
Geneva because the whole question f)f 
lx)rder taxes in particular and non-tariff 
barriers m general is extremely complex. 
The Americans too, have their own sins. 

German economy 

Dr Schiller's 
rope trick 


Germanv's lx)om will go on. The cut in 
home demand, agreed by the cabinet on 
'Fue.sda> this week, amounts to little more 
than a token to stability-minded Germans 
and, above all, the Bunde.sbank. Ger¬ 
many’s trading partners mu.st now hope 
that these will now be satisfied that Bonn 
is doing its bit to keep inflation in check. 
Otherwi.se Bonn's, and in particular Dr 
Schiller’s, shrewd way of marking time 
until the elections in September, while 
pretending to opt for stability, will not 
work. 

In theory DM4.B billion (^500 million) 
will be taken out of the economy—a lot 
considering that this is as much or more 
than the Ixirder tax measures are supposed 
to take out. But the overall impact will lie 
a good deal less than the 0.85 per cent 
this represents of this year’s gro.ss national 
product of perhaps DM5)6o billion. The 
public authorities will shoulder the larger 
part of the DM4.8 billion with a 

DM 1.8 billion cut in expenditure (mainly 
defence and transport). But for the 

moment the cuts are only provisional—in 
July Bonn will assess them again. The 
main bite in the short-tenn will come 
from a fall of DM1.5 billion in the 

budgets of provincial governments. But 
even if the cuts in federal spending 

materialise, total federal and provincial 
spending would still grow by over 6 per 
cent this year. 

I’he second main step the government 
is taking is to demand higher down pay¬ 
ments for taxes from industry. But as long 
as the banking sector remains as liquid 
as it is now, industry will have little prob¬ 
lem in raising the extra DM1.5 billion 
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needed. On the trade side the government 
plan.s to open up quotas on imports from 
eastern Europe and the Far East. 

AM this will hardly have much impart 
on a hoom which is piiinarily dependent 
on a heav>' investment programme. 'I he 
hig question mark, however, is over the 
Bundesbank's behaviour in the next few 
weeks. It is well known that Herr Blessing 
favours revaluation of the D-mark. 
Since he did not get it la.st November, he 
goes on praising stability. It is just con¬ 
ceivable that the bank will put on the 
brakes and raise bank rate or the mini¬ 
mum reserves (the banks have to hold on 
to their deposits), if and when it thinks 
Bonn’s pi-ogramme is not tough enough. 
I'or the moment, the Bundesbank an¬ 
nounced on Thursday a 20 per cent cut, 
equivalent to £[{63 million, in the banks' 
I'e-financing facilities and a i per cent 
rise in the cost of borrowing on securities. 
But this again is little more than a token 
because the banks are highly liquid. 

France 


Unions disunited 

Paris 

I'he unions in France can congratulate 
theni.selves on the response to last week’s 
strike throughout the country and the 
turn-out in Pari.s—500,000 according to 
the Confederation (ienerale du JVavail, 
200,000 according to the Confederation 
Fran^aise et Deinocratique du Travail. 
But where do they go from here ;* Fhe 
government was clearly unimpressed, and 
there sticks out the problem of the 
“ common front.” If the three most impor¬ 
tant unions (the other is Force Ouvriere) 
do not .succeed in producing a common 
policy and sticking to it, one cannot .see 
their pre.sent efforts having iiimh effect. 

'I'here have been i>eriod.s when they 
have come closer together, but never an 
alliance between all three. That between 
the (XJT and the CU'Dl' lasted from 
January, iqbb, until May, iqbB, when the 
CXri’ allowed the a.spirations of the com¬ 
munist party, which controls it, to out¬ 
weigh its uni<»n activities. Recent events 
seem to have gfuie some way towards re¬ 


uniting them, but have failed to glaze 
over fundamental policy differences. The 
CCi'F is most concerned with a percentage 
increa.se in w'ages and a .sliding .scale to 
guarantee the maintenance of purchasing 
power, while the CFDT is more interested 
to improve union right.s, reducing working 
hours and increasing particularly low 
wage.^i. Still more important than this i.s 
the fact that the C(JT sees itself as the 
leader of the union movement and i.s 
dominated by the communist party. It is 
(piite clear that there can be no real unity 
between them as long as political ties 
endanger the freedom of action of the 
movement. And there are also doubts how 
lasting a link can be forged between 
the (iEDT and the FO. At the beginning 
of the year there was talk of amalgama¬ 
tion, particularly at the FO, but while the 
two unions may think similarly, they do 
n<Jt act in at all the same way. 

I'he CFDT tends to be too combative, 
too violent in its reactions for the FO, 
while the FO's tactics are not fiery enough 
for the CFD'F. The.se differences were 
particularly evident during the demonstra¬ 
tion on the iith. 

Whatever their personal differences, the 
unions have got to consider their next 
moves in the national context. The 
CflT apparently does not exclude 
renewed action of the same sort as on 
the I ith, hut it may not get mucli support 
from the other two who would prefer 
measures like recurrent striking in a given 
.sector in order to paralyse production. It 
is just possible that the government’s atti¬ 
tude will change if there is a goocl response 
to the referendum on April 27th. But the 
unions cannot really be very optimi.stic 
about this. Until then they have to find 
.some way of continuing their activity with¬ 
out up.setting public opinion, which would 
merely reinforce government policy. 1’hcy 
mu.st make .some show of militancy so as 
to maintain control of tlicir rank and file, 
who may soon begin to get impatient, the 
pre.sent railway strike on the .south west 
legion having only been approved by 
union leaders after it had started. In the 
meantime, with the union movement 
failing to pull together, any conce.ssions 
the g(»vernment makes it w'ill make in its 
own good time. 


Air bus 

Cutting out Britain 


Airlines that have been visited by salesmen 
in recent weeks are becoming increasingly 
convinced that France intends to go ahead 
with the construction of a medium-range 
air bus without Britain but with some 
financial help from Crermany. In that case, 
the aircraft would use American engines, 
and would not have to bear the £70 
million development cost of the new Rolls- 
Royce engines scheduled for the original 
Anglo-Clcrman-French air bus. Admit¬ 
tedly, an alternative proposal w^as put 
forward just before Christmas for a 
smaller aircraft with engines bought off the 
shelf; this would have cut estimated 
development cost from nearly £300 
million to around £170 million. But as 
the British Government still shows no 
inclination to put up its share of the 
money, the French seem to have decided 
to cut Britain out altogether. 

'I'he .scheme still depends on getting a 
sizeable Clerman a^ntribution, anti the 
most notable characteristic about the 
German aircraft industry to date has been 
its willingne.ss to discu.s.s .scliemes and its 
reluctance to invest any money in them. 
A sum approaching £100 million, which 
would assume France and (jermany were 
splitting costs 50-50, looks unrealistic 
to the Germans. The French may have 
to cany the lion’s share of the cost of 
developing the aircraft, and in spite of the 
cuts rcc.ently ordered in goveinmeiit 
spending, particularly on the nationalLsed 
industries, airlines get the impression that 
this is just what the French government 
intends to do. I’he way i.s being cleared 
by an extensive reorganisation of the 
nationali.sed scemr of the French aircraft 
industry, which is by far the laigest part, 
employing more than 40,000 on aircraft 
and nii.ssile production against 14,000 in 
the privately owned Dassault company 
which has already absorbed most of the 
other privately owned companies. 

At present the administration of the 
nationalised factories is split geographic¬ 
ally between north and south, with a third 
organisation for missiles. The merger of 
all three was ordered two years ago but 
ran into such resistance at factory level 
that it was dropped. But the rapid succes¬ 
sion of changes at the top of the biggest of 
the trio, Sud Aviation, where M. Hereil 
was succeeded in the mid-1960s by General 
Puget, and then after ever briefer intervals 
by M. Papon and now M. Ziegler from 
Air France, has knocked much of the 
stuffing out of the resistance. An air bus 
would give merged design teams some¬ 
thing to do. It would also fill any awkward 
employment gap should there be a decision 
to cancel Concorde. 

But who is going to buy the air 
bus apart from Air France ? The British 
and French have been talking air buses 
since 1963, signed an agreement to start 

Continued on page Hy 



Franeh unions: only a s/iotv of solidarity 
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T&N IMAGINEERiNG 





The 1970’s could see the end of conventional forms of 
house heating in the U.K. Instead a home would be 
warmed from the heat generated by people^ house lights 
and the sun. 

An idea like this is a real possibility to the Turner & 
Newall group, where new ideas are made to work. Wc call 
it IMAGINEERING - forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities. 

The self-heated home could be designed to capture 
as much solar radiation as possible and to use highly 
efficient insulation materials to retain all the heat generated 
inside. 

This is where two Turner & Newall companies 
come to the fore: Newalls Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd 
and Stillite Products Ltd, already specialists 
in all forms of insulation. They have the experience, 
know-how, research and development resources to make 
such a house work. 


A Finger in Every Pie 

Most advanced technology depends on T&N in one way 
or another - nuclear power stations are insulated by Newalls,, 
they arc clad and roofed with panels made by Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd...space capsules use a special heat 
shield material produced by Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd. 

The World of T&N 

T&N is an international group of 33 industrial companies. 
Assets and annual sales both exceed £100 million. 

It employs 40,000 people throughout 
the world. The group is diversifying 
more and more as it expands 
its markets for asbestos, plastics and 
insulation. 

Thinking ahead and making new 
ideas work will help T&N grow as an 
international group with profits to match. 



TURNER R NEWALL LIMITED 

Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd * Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd * Ferodo Ltd * Newalls 
Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd ■ British Industrial Plastics Ltd * Engineering Components 
Ltd ' J. W. Roberts Ltd * Stillite Products Ltd * Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd * Turners 
A8bestosCement(Northern lreland)Ltd and23overseas mining and manufacturing companies 


make ideas work 
inasbestos,plastics 
and insulation 


TN«/v 






































These 28-page illustrated booklets look at some 
current world problems, isolating the real issues 
and giving the indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. 


Vietnam—why it matters 

The background to the conflict, how the US came to 
be so inextricably involved and what each side claims 
it is fighting for. 

Europe between the super powers 

How is the old pattern in Europe, sot by the cold war, 
changing ^ What part does, or can, Britain play in the 
new Europe ? 

Devaluation—why it must work 

The background to the weakness of the £ at the old 
exchange rate and what must be done now if the 
British economy is to work 

Communications—the next revolution 

What technical developments in world-wide 
communication can be expected next, and what legal, 
social, political and business factors are involved ? 


The new forecasting 

Technological forecasting is spreading from America. 
Difficult to define, it looks like an egghead game; but 
behind it is some hard-headed business sense. 

Energy 

The fight to power the world is a battle between the 
giant international oil industry against the coalminers, 
the atomic scientists, and most recent of all the natural 
gas explorers. 

Taxes for tomorrow 

In shaping their tax systems developed countries face 
the same sort of problems. With time the different 
systems are becoming increasingly similar. 

Can Communism change ? 

Has the seizure of Czechoslovakia smashed for ever 
the hope that one day there might be such a thing 
as democratic communism ? 


Race relations—black in a white world 

What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world ? How can governments 
secure equality ? 

China—Mao's last leap 

MaoTse-tung has destroyed the communist party he 
created, even risking civil war. Why did he do it, and 
what are his chances now of restoring order ? 

Canada with Trudeau 

With a new and younger generation of political 
leaders Canada has renewed its opportunities for 
national self-confidence and economic expansion. 

Gold—double or quits 

Should gold be given renewed or diminishing 
importance as international money, and why does it 
matter so much ? What courses may the struggle take ? 

Road safety 

50,000 died on US roads alone last year. The causes 
are complicated enough without the emotions 
generated by the subject. How can we reduce the toll ? 

Britain's trade unions 

The oldest trade unions in the world are under fire and 
must reform : can they do it for themselves, or will 
somebody do it to them ^ 


The Middle East 

Israel can win wars against the Arabs; can it win peace ? 

Further titles will be announced in 
The Economist 


Rates (postage included): Inland and surface mail 
3/- each. Airmail US 60c., rest of world 5/ - each. 
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Mtoted: tears. 

Yours. If you have something to do with chemicals, we might be able to 
help you. 

Like when you’ve got an application, but no product. 

Or you want rubber that is everlasting under outdoor conditions both at 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Kuwait. (Hevea trees shudder at the thought). 
Or you want car gears made out of nylon (quite a switch. But our own 
caprolactam does the job. Already). 

Or you name it. We always have been fond of research. And with some 
results, too. 

So that’s why we are asking for tears. 

We know how to dry them. 
Ws know how. 
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TWA 

flies to the 
FarwesL 



Furthestwest. South-Closewest. 


Albuquerque / Amarillo / Atlanta / Baltimore / Boston / Chicago / Cincinnati / Clearwater / Cleveland / Columbus / Dayton / Detroit / Denver / Harrisburg / Hartford / Indianapolis 
Kansas City / Las Vegas / Los Angeles f Louisville 1 Miami / Nashville / Newark / New York^ Oakland / Oklahoma City / Philadelphia /.Phoenix / Pittsburgh / San Francisco 
San Jose / St. Louis / St. Petersburg / Springfield / Tampa / Tucson / Tulsa / Washington DC / Wichita 

TWA flies to 39 U.S. cities. 
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Continued from page 82 
design of one in 1967 and are still no 
nearer to actual production. Meanwhile, 
two separate versions are in production in 
the United States for delivery in 1971, 
with a third on the drawing board. All 
the big airlines in North America have 
already placed their orders. The reason 
that made the British Government hesitate 
to embark on an air bus programme was 
that the remaining market in Europe 
looked so small compared with the cost 
of development, nine at most for British 
European Airways, perhaps four for 
German Lufthansa and so on. But the 
French in their present mood do not 
seem to care. 

Computers 

Towards a giant 


what is emerging in the German press 
that there are close contacts between 
ICL and the (lerman companies—the 
French being the most heavily committed 
to building their own industry—after an 
unfortunate period during which they 
decided to leave it to the Americans and 
ran into strategic embargoes. However, 
Siemens is closely linked with RCA in 
the United States, while the (German 
government seems to be trying to push 
Siemens and 1 elefunken together. 

There are two reasons why a speedy 
decision is needed if Europe i.s to collabo¬ 
rate on a giant computer. One is that 
some of the potential customers such as 
the Ministry of Social Security in Britain, 
are making alternative arrangements. 
T'he other is that the potential 
(ollaborators have got to decide their 
own plans for the next generation. In 
the absence of a decision, collaboiation 
may be postponed another ten years. 


Europe has taken an important step this 
week which may lead to its first major 
piece of collaboration on computers ; the 
common market commission has approved 
in principle a proposal for the continent 
to work together on a giant computer. 
It is hoped that Britain will participate 
through International Computers Ltd, 
and a team recently visited ICL, which 
expressed enthusiasm. Interest has al.so 
been shown by Olivetti in Italy, Com- 
pagnie International dTnformatique in 
France, Telefunken and Siemens in 
(iermany, and Philips in Holland. 

Whether anything comes of the pro- 
po.sal remains to be seen, but this common 
market initiative is to be welcomed after 
years of pre.ssure by Britain for just such 
a link. A giant computer has three 
main advantages claimed for it over the 
use of .several smaller machines. First, 
there are some uses, like vehicle licensing, 
for which a single file with details of all 
the people concerned is the best arrange¬ 
ment. Secondly, large machines can be 
hundreds of times faster, so that some new 
highpowered calculations become possible, 
such as those used in weather 
forecasting ; speed also means they are 
less error-prone. Thirdly, there is some 
technological fall-out from building a large 
computer, which can then be used on the 
next generation of smaller ones. When 
ICL built the Atlas, which was far from 
a runaway success, the spin-off included 
both multi-processing and pageing. The 
former enables you to deal with a number 
of jobs simultaneously, and the latter 
enables the computer store to be arranged 
in - such a way as not to waste time 
.shuffling information around inside the 
computer’s memory. 

Nevertheless, giant computers have a 
very small market : there might be 20 
wanted in all Britain. Several com¬ 
panies have some experience- in this field, 
but going it alone is difficult. National 
governments, the major customers, bend 
over backwards to see that home 
industries are favoured. How many of the 
companies themselves feel eager to 
co-operate ? At present it is clear from 


Bahamas 

Pressures under 
the bubble 


The latest progress report from Freeport 
indicates that this extraordinary boom city 
in the Bahamas continues to enjoy the 
growth conditions of a frontier town. 
Overseas visitors last year totalled at least 
an increase of a third, w''hile 
the value of building permits issued 
and the number of hotel rooms grew even 
faster. The town’s prosperity originates 
from the Hawksbill Creek Act, a piece 
of Conservative colonial administration 
which granted to a private group powers 
that were in some ways totalitarian, plus 
tax holiday as.surances. Now control has 
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passed to a little-known Philippine mining 
group, Benguet Consolidated, and the 
Bahamas government has taken a 7^ per 
cent stake in the Freeport company. 

Neither foreign investors nor BahaInian^ 
seem to have come to terms yet with 
the fjeculiarly post-colonial problems that 
the Bahamas still have to face. T'hough the 
islands are lucky in having in Mr Lynden 
Pindling a prime minister of unusual 
maturity and intelligence, a policy of 
paradise for the paradisians is part of the 
stock-in-trade of Caribbean politicians, 
and there are, in the non-ethnic sen.se, 
darker elements pressing him from behind. 
'This much most people have grasped, hut 
understanding of what it involves is not 
helped by the almost religious fanaticism 
of .so much of the publicity for the islands, 
with the Bahamian labourer being 
eukigised, when his slowness is recognised 
by ministers and busine.s.s as crucial to 
the question of just how the Bahamian 
economy is to continue to expand. 

Briefly, the economic dilemma of the 
Bahamas is this : having notchetl up their 
millionth visitor for one year in 1968, 
they are bursting with full employment as 
never Ijefore ; tlie labour force wants both 
to be slack and also to be still more 
f)ro.sf>erous ; and there is resentment 
against using immigrant labour to improve 
productivity. The.se problems are familiar 
elsewhere in the world, and there is no 
sign yet that Mr Pindling has fopnd a 
talisman for them. In the meantime, all 
he can do is respond to popular needs 
by introducing tighter immigration laws 
and planning a property tax, albeit a 
mild one. 

This leads to the political stability of 
the islands and to the touchy subjects of 
land speculation and tax avoidance, the 
Bahamas* most publicised assets. Some 
people recognise that the immigration laws 
and property tax are intended to hold 
the door against the possibility of harsher 
laws against foreign investment, and praise 
Mr Pindling for realising that the pro.s- 
perity of the islands depends on foreign 
capitalism. Up to a point this is true, 
but Mr Pindling also seems to recogni.se 
that the prosperity depends on the tourist 
industry, not on tax avoidance and land 
speculation ; it depends on a million 
middle-class, package deal American 
tourists a year. Those who want to 
organise their Bahamian activities should 
bear this in mind. 
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Fibres and Jilms 

Benelux linkage 

Rumours have been numerous about 
coming mergers and associations in which 
the chemical company Algeinene Kunst- 
zijde Unie (AKU) was supposedly going 
to be involved, with either another Dutch 
company or a Belgian firm. What is 
actually taking place is a rearrangement 
of manufacturing capacity between AKU 
and the Belgian UCB (Union Chimique- 
Chemische Bedrijven). AKU, predomin¬ 
ately a manufacturer of synthetic fibres 
—the name means universal artificial silk 
—is to lake over Fabelta, the fibres side 
of Union Chiniique and one of the com¬ 
panies that merged to form the group in 
1961. In return, AKU will transfer its 
Dutch regenerated cellulose film (cello¬ 
phane) interests and a packaging subsidiar>’ 
to Unif)n Chimifjuc, together with 650,000 
of its own shares. With AKU shares 
standing at Fit 19, this part of the deal 
is worth about £9 million, and 'will give 
Union Chimique over 6 per rent of AKl^’s 
ordinary capital. 

At one go this move strengthens the 
two organisations against international 
competition. Union Chimique is already 
one of the largest producers of packaging 
film on the continent, owning Sidac, British 
Sidac and L4 Cellophane Espanola, but the 
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concentration at Sidac’s (}hent factory of 
AKU capacity will increase its rationalisa¬ 
tion. AKU itself is in any case a giant in 
fibres, but will be glad to get Union 
Chirnique's nylon and acrylic fibre 
capacity, in particular nylon 66, a field 
that AKU is keen to muscle into. It 
already has a foot in the door through a 
76 per cent holding in the German com¬ 
pany Glanzstoff. With the Fabelta 
capacity it will have a much better 
position. Fabelta has its own process for 
acrylic fibre, and an expansion of 
capacity from ^,000 to 15,000 tons due 
for completion in the second half of this 
year. In all, Fabelta's annual sales are 
about £2;^ million, against AKU’s 
£300 million, so the deal is important to 
the company, but not earth-shattering. As 
a piece of emss-frentier rationalisation, it 
is logical in the extreme. 

Tin agreement 

Free to control 

In a curious reversal of policy, the Inter¬ 
national Tin Council ha.s decided that the 
man who runs its buffer stock under the 
world tin agreement can intervene when¬ 
ever he wants on the tin market. In the 
past he has only been allowed to buy or 
sell when the price of tin went near the 
floor or ceiling levels ordained by the 
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agreement^ and not in the middle range 
(£i,40()-£i, 5I5 a ton). 'The consumcr^ 
did not like the idea of .such messing 
alx>ut with the free markets. But now, 
apparently, it i.s they who want the 
change. 

For it seems that the export quotas 
introduced last September to bolster the 
flagging tin price above the floor of 
£1,280 a ton have done the trick. Demand 
and supply have slid into a comfortable 
balance. The buffer stocJc manager has 
not had to intervene to stop the price 
dropping and his stock has remained at 
11,000 tons for the past six inonth.s. The 
price at £1,380 is now hovering below 
the lower level of the middle range, and 
as export quotas will be felt for at least 
the next six months, may well go on 
climbing. So now con.sumers would not 
mind a few .sales from the buffer stock to 
ho-ld prices down. In any event, it would 
spell danger to the agreement to allow 
the price to rise high enough to encourage 
the Americans to release some of their 
stockpile before the buffer stock manager 
could sell. Although it is unlikely that tlic 
Americans would want to jeopardise the 
agreement, the Administration is under 
considerable pressure at home t(» release 
some of the 60,000 tons lying in its com¬ 
mercial sales stockpile. Twice in the past 
ten years the buffer stock has run out of 
money or tin. This time the council is 
determined to keep the buffer stock in 
l>eing. 
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Investment 


Bonds take the brunt 


The latest twist of the American tighl- 
iiioney spiral—another increase in the 
banks’ prime lending rate, to a record 
7i%—had mixed effects on the financial 
markets this week. Common stock buyers 
seemed relieved to get the thing they 
had long feared over with, but bond 
prices fell down one of the sharpest steps 
yet in the disastrous decline they have 
lieen going through for four years. The 
stock market put on a classic display of 
what is meant by the ancient advice to 
“ sell on the rumour, buy on the news,” 
when something bad threaten.s. Prices 
broke sharply at the end of last week in 
anticipation of the prime-rate increase— 
the Dow-Jones industrial average plunged 
10.4 points on Thursday and fell further 
on Friday to clo.se at 904.3. But w'^hen 
trading began on Monday morning, less 


N9W York 


than an hour after the prime-rate boost 
was announced, prices fell only for the 
first hour, momentarily touching the 
year’s low of 899 set on February 25th. 
From then on they rallied, to close on 
Wednesday at 9i2.i~obviously because 
investors felt the earlier drop had fully 
discounted, and perhaps slightly over¬ 
discounted, the tightening of money that 
has occurred to date. 

Even so, the Dow-Jones average at its 
Wednesday close was still down over 5 
points from a week earlier, and sharply 
below the recent peak of 983 reached 
early last December.^Brokers ^ntinue to 
think, too,, that any sustained price 
advance can be ruled out for some time, 
but that a further fall really cannot be. 
The main reason is that the credit 
squeeze, whatever it does to the economy, 


will eventually reduce the money avail¬ 
able to share buyers. Some may not be 
able to get margin loans and others will 
have to use cash with which they might 
have lx>ught stocks to pay for other 
things they cannot get loans to purchase. 
For the time being, though, share prices 
seem to have stabilised after a consider¬ 
able turn-of-the-year shakeout. 

It is possible that bond prices are 
stabilising too, at an exceedingly low 
level. They turned up a bit on Wednes¬ 
day for the first time in a long, long 
while. One reason was the announcement 
that America is holding secret talks with 
North Vietnam. But the greater reason 
probably was that in the previous week 
the market had reached a nadir from 
which it had nowhere to go temporarily 
but up. Since mid-1965, bond prices on 
average have dropp^ by a quarter, the 
worst decline in the market’s history, 
and the drop has intensified in recent 
months. Prices of municipal (state and 
city) bonds included in a Dow-Jones 
index have plummeted almost 14% since 
last August. And last week the market 
reached a state difficult to describe. The 
issue of some $250 mn of quality corporate 
and municipal bonds schedule for sale 
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Why assume 
its costs are dcyhigh? 

Crypton cut their 
freight bills by a fifth 

with BEA Cargo. 


our electronic car tuning equipment to Paris, 
Amsterdam and Brussels goes BEA. The chief advantage is 
the great deal we save on packaging and insurance. 
By using BEA Cargo our total frei^t costs are cut from 
about 2/5d. to 1/lld. a kilo and, when you consider 
we ship around 6,000 kilos a month to these 
destinations, 6d. a kilo is a substantial saving.” 

JOHN NE1.SON, EXPORT COMMERCIAL MANAGEfl, CRYPTON TRIANGLE LTD. 





Mr. Nelson is only one of many who have exploded the myths of air cargo. 
Exporters and importers find the regularity, .speed, frequency and 'big load' 
capacity of the Argosy saves them a lot more than they ever Imagined. Air 
cargo could save you a great deal of money, so why not look into it? Write to 
BEA's International Cargo Advisory Bureau (ICAB) who will give you expert, 
free advice on any aspect of air cargo—especially cost effectiveness. You'll also 
receive a FREE booklet on "Cost effectiveness through Air Age Marketing." 
BEA, West London Air Terminal, Cromwell Rd. SW7. Tel* 01-370 4255. Ext. 2463 
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Binders 

for 

Builders? 


Colours 

for 

Clothes? 



HOECHST HAS IT 


Building your own house may be strictly for the birds, but the 
materials that go into its construction are very much your 
concern. They must withstand wind and rain and sun. Hoechst 
has many products vital to the design and construction of a 
house. For example, ^^MOWILITH as binder for paints, concrete, 
fillers and adhesives, as base material for insulating compounds 
and for many other applications indeed a raw material with a 
1000 uses, in cosy nests and stately buildings alike. 

Stately buildings were once designed to match the magnificence 
of regal robes or vice versa. Today, fabrics in the most splendid 
colours with outstanding fastness properties are available to 
everyone. Thanks to Hoechst ®REMAZOL dyes. Remember, 
from a basic building material to a textile dye... Hoechst has it. 


HOECHST produces dyestuffs, textile 
auxiliaries, intermediates. 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, raw W 
materials for paints, solvents, plastics, K 
fibres, films, fertilizers, insecticides; and 
designs ana constructs chemical plant. 


You will find much 
moredotailed info^hi- 
ation in the booklet 
"Hoechst leaders 
in chemistry". For a 
free copy, please 
complete this coupon. 


rHOECHSTU.K.LTD Hoechst House. Kew Bridge. Brentford, Middx. | 

I Please send me a | 


Please send me a 
I copy of your booklet 
I "Hoechst leaders 
I in chemistry". 


Name 

Addrtss 
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was postponed in a few days because 
prices were so bad. The cities of New 
York and Chicago failed to attract a 
single bid on substantial bond issues 
priced to yield investors 5% annually— 
even though, since it is exempt from 
Federal income tax, that yield is equiv¬ 
alent to a 10% return on corporate lx)nd.s 
for an investor in the 50% tax bracket. 
The Bell Telephone System, which 
had marketed a bond issue only five 
weeks earlier, offered a $150 inn, 40-year 
issue through underwriters at a 7.4% 
yield, but it sold so slowly that it had 
to be “broken from syndicate” (released 
for free trading) in a few days. Then its 
price broke sharply enough to push the 
yield up to 7.6% causing the under¬ 
writers a I0.SS calculated at $1.6 mn^— 
and thi.s was in handling bonds of a unit 
of American lelephone and Telegraph, 
which are the highest rated, and nonn- 
ally the most sought-after, of all corpor¬ 
ate issues. Finally, Consolidated Edison 
sold an $80 mn issue to underwriters 
only \just under an 8% yield, but the 
underwriters re-sold the issue easily at 
7.9%, with a beneficial effect on other 
bond prices. 

Bond men hope that with this orgy of 
declines past the worst is over, and their 
market can right itself. But the long-term 
outlook is not cheerful. Investors simply 
do not want to tie their money up in 
fixed-income investments. To attract 
buyers, corporations will have to issue 
more bonds convertible into common 
stock and sUtes and cities will have 
to issue shorter-teirn securities. 

Japanese market 

Watching America 

After rising to a new all-time peak of 
J. 859-4 on Fdbruary 12th, the Japanese 
Dow-Jones index fell again to 1,748.9. In 
the last few days it has recovered a bit 
and it now stands just over 1,790, where 
it is still 6 \% up on its levd at the 
end of 1968, when The Economist 
chx>se this market as the likely star 
performer of 1969. The index will pro¬ 


bably set a new peak before the end of 
the year, but the present pause for breath 
may last some time yet, while investors 
await a sign from America. If the economy 
there slows down, the Japanese balance of 
payments, which went strongly into the 
black last year, could suffer and the 
whole economy is highly sensitive to 
overseas trade. In any ca.se some decline 
in the favourable balance is anticipated, 
through rising imports, and consumer 
prices are on a disturbing upward trend, 
if in addition to a slow-down in America’s 
economy, the Administration should take 
a protectionist attitude, the effect would 
be serious for Japan. And peace will some 
day come to Vietnam, again to the detri¬ 
ment of Japanese trade. 

On the other hand, it is still believed 
that the rise in real gross national product 
will be not much less than last 
year’s 12%, which will, if it materialises, 
make the fifth successive year when the 
rise has been more than 10%. Foreign 
interest in the Japanese market is still 
strong, although the tendency at the 
moment is to hold off and await develop¬ 
ments. If a strong rise once develops, a 
lot of European and American money 
is likely to find its way into the Tokyo 
market. Not that buying has completely 
dried up in any case. This is clear from 
the value of the Bahamas-based Nippon 
Fund, a unit trust formed last July for 
investment in Japan with advice by 
London stockbrokers Vickers, da Costa. 


The trust’s initial offer drew $2^ mn. By 
the year-end it was worth $7 mn, and 
now it is worth more than $10 mn. 

Foreign investment in some stocks has 
run up against the 20% limit, notably 
Sony (the radio company), Fuji Photo 
Film and Canon Camera. No further net 
foreign purchases of the.se stocks arc 
allowed, but when this happens an 
unofficial market develops, chiefly in 
London and New York, frequently with 
a premium. Sony shares are available in 
this free market at about an 11% 
premium and Fuji Photo just above the 
Tokyo price. 

If foreign buying docs develop on a 
larger scale, together with local interest, 
the effect may be more dramatic than it 
was last year, for the stock bought up 
by government agencies in the 1964 
bear market is now virtually all unloaded. 
And the ultimate potential for a share 
rise in Japan is still very large, with the 
average p/e ratio still only just over 12, 
on historic earnings, and probably below 
12 on current earnings. 

In fact the present trend is undentated 
by the Dow-Jones index, for many 
second-rank stocks have recently been 
showing better growth performance than 
the blue chips. That there are better 
performers about than the stocks that 
compri.se the Dow-Jones is again apparent 
from the performance of the Nippon 
Fund, which has chalked up 21% growth 
in asset value, while the index has been 
rising less than g%. It is also conceivable 
that the market will get a shot in the 
arm from takeover bids, now that the 
merger between the two leading steel¬ 
makers, Yawata Iron and Steel and Fuji 
Iron and Steel, has been approved, 
provided certain .stipulations are met. 
British-type bid fever i.s not likely to 
sweep the country, but the idea may be 
taken up in some sectors, the banks for 
example. But this is just a minor factor. 
The real points about the market are its 
huge growth potential and its sen.sitivity 
to the American economy. In a way it 
is like investing in America itself, but 
either profits or losses arc likely to be 
larger. Appearances at present are that 
profits will be coming after a rather 
touchy period in the next few months. 



And the seme to you: tie tee on the Tokyo stock exehenge 
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0 
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Shoes 

Out of step 

From the praise from wearers, one would 
not have expected such bad resuks froin 
G. B. Britton (Holdings), maker (if Tuf 
and Gluv shoes. 'Fhc explanation goes 
back to the abolition of resale price 
maintenance on shoes in June last year, 
after which it was feared that certain 
('ustomers, Fcsco and Wool worth to be 
exact, would start using Britton’s lines as 
cut-price attractions. And then what point 
would there lie in the orthodox shoe shops 
stocking I'uf and Gluv ? And the chains 
would expect better terms for large bulk 
orders. "I’he speciali.sLs complained, or 
reduced orders, or both, which is all too 
plain from the profits figures—down by a 
quarter to before tax. 

Britton has suffered but is now on the 
slow road to recovery, winning back the 
old faithfuls and attracting new buyers. 
In November last year sujiplies to these 
non-.specialists were stopped, even of non- 
branded shoes, which would have been 
demanded at an imacceptably low price 
and prcsuinabK could upset the normal 
pattern of distribution just as much as 
before. (It is interesting to note that 
Britton still supplies under the St. 
Michael label to Maiks and Spencer, 
which is an acknowledged shoe retailer 
and never uses “ loss leaders.”) So it will 
be the second half of this year before a 
real improvement gets under way. But 
an improvement should then show up in 
exports as well as in Britain, so the rise 
in the share price from 15s to 17s 4jd, 
15J times earnings, is fully justified. 

Another shoe manufacturer, Church, 
has produced a very different picture, with 
. profits up by a half to £570,000 and a 
m^imuni dividend increase. A third of 
these profits was earned by overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries, with further sales abroad from 
the “high percentage’* of production 
which is exported. 


Church’s set-up is quite different from 
Britton’s, much more vertical, (owning the 
A. Jones chain of shoe shops and also 
lea.sing departments in big stores, and 
inanufacturing a much wider range than 
Britton, which specialises in protective 
f(K>iwear as well as the I'uf and Gluv 
lines. Britton’s large.st women’s range 
comes fnjin the Mary Quant Footwear 
subsidiary. Church’s chairman, Mr S, F. 
Kennedy, remains non-committal about 
the future—costs are going up on all 
sides but the year has started better than 
iqfiB, so the p/c of 9 at aos qd pays 
ample heed to the rather dull record. 

Weir Group 

Well primed 

Last year was a dramatic one for the 
Weir Group, the (Jla.sgow-based company 
making engineering, building and water 
desalination equipment. But the results 
annouiK'ed on ruesday bad lieen fore¬ 
shadowed when it bid for Harland 
Engineering, .so the iB% increase in pre¬ 
tax profits to £2.5 mn, on sales of 
£48 inn, has lieen quietly received. The 
£2.8 inn forecast for 1969, Imwever, is 
surely conservative, and the benefits of 
rationali.sation, not only of Harland but 
also of Drysdale (whose integration had 
been held up during merger talks with 
W. H. Allen and Mather and Platt and 
then by tlie negotiations through 1967 
and 1968 with other groups) should l>egin 
to emerge for thi.s year’s accounts. 

A considerable amount of energy has 
been given to pumps, and company 
executives admit privately that the balance 
of the group may well be unduly biased 
in this area. The engineering division, 
whose £25 mn tmnover contributed 
53% of the company’s pre-tax profits, 
will this year contain a £17 mn turnover 
in pumps. The past profit record of the 
pumps industry is sufficiently unattractive 
to make the Weir Group sensitive to its 


image. But«the deal with the American 
Studebaker-Worthington to market Weir 
products in the United States should 
have a powerful long-temi impact. Un- 
fcjrtunately, that is exactly what it will be, 
and it would \ye optimistic to expect much 
contribution to this year’s profits. 

'I'lie foundries and engineering supplies 
divi.sioii increased its profit contribution 
by ri below-average 10% to £920,000. 
The principal casualties of the year were 
the building and aircraft equipment 
divisions, which were nearly 40% down 
on 1967. On the building side, the profit¬ 
able industrialised building operation has 
clearly not grown as quickly as hoped, 
and the more traditional side ha.s been 
hit by higher costs resulting from 
devaluation and selective employment tax. 
Aircraft equipment deliveries have been 
hit by the rephasing of customer delivery' 
programmes. But this year at least, all 
the divisions are sfiowing a profit, and 
Weir's glamorous, but hitherto unprofit¬ 
able, water treatment equipment, includ¬ 
ing the well publicised desalination plant, 
has begun to show .small surpluses. 

The shares are on a projected p/e of 
15 at 27s qd. This clearly leaves a useful 
rnan^in for rationalisation benefits, not 
to mention Weir’s now dominant position 
in the pumps industry. On the other hand 
it is unlikely that rationalisation will be 
cheaply ()l)lained and the market is 
clearly taking a pnident course. But as a 
longi.sh tenri investment, Weir should l)e 
a very useful share to have. 

New Broken Hill 

Waiting for the bill 

Production of lead zinc -silver ore by 
New Broken Hill in 1988 was slightly 
below the i(jfi7 level, but this is more 
disappointing than it .sounds, for a large 
expansion of output had been planned. 
The shortfall was the result of labour 
troubles affecting the whole mining 
industry at Broken Hill, and labour 
relations still do not .seem to lie too happy 
there. As the richer reserves were used 
and weaker deposits were outlined and 
developed, reserves stayed at 6 mn tons 
during the year, hut the grade slipped. 
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Last year, our hotel was selected for 39 fashion 
shows, 121 company conventions, 294 cocktail par¬ 
ties, 555 banquets. We catered to over 75.000 smart 
people on these occasions. We served them the finest 
food and the best wines in town. We made coffee and 
fresh fruit juices for them-and brewed what cognois- 
seurs term the best tea this side of the Channel. All 
in all, a very gratifying year. 

But we’d like you to take part in 

the fun. You must, this year. Call or write 

ATLANTA 

HOTEL BRUSSELS 

7 , bd Adolphe Max Phone 17 . 01.20 Telex 21475 
Under Swiss manatzerncnt 

First class accomodation on reasonable terms, in the 
heart of the Common Market. 





/nte nuttiona! Bankin^ 
with a Human Touch 

Bjnk of Kobe, with its head office located in the international port lity dI 
Kobe, has a long history of satisfying foreign investors and businessmen for 
all kinds ot requirements connected with international banking. 

With a world-wide network of facilities, the Bank is ready to offer you 
pruTipt and friendly service whenever needed. 

BANKcKOBE 

108 Branches throuRhout Japan 
I ondori Branch 92 Cheapside. London. F C ? 
New York AReney.40 Wall Street. New york, N Y 10000 


An Announcement by 

NATIONAL and COMMERCIAL 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 


National and Commercial Banking Group 
Limited announces its intention to amalgamate 
its English subsidiaries, Glyn, Mills & Co., 
T'hc National Bank Limited and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited to form a single English 
clearing bank. These banks comprise three of 
the eleven English clearing banks. The charac¬ 
teristics of the present banks will be preserved, 
and the special services of each will be available 
to all customers of the amalgamated bank. This 
reorganisation will not result in any redundancy 
of staff whose terms and conditions of employ¬ 
ment will be safeguarded. 

The merchant hanking activities of Glyn, 
Mills will be developed, in association with 
National Commercial & Glyns Limited in 
Scotland, with the objective of providing a 
full merchant banking service to customers of 
the Group as a whole. 


20th March 1969 
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New Broken Hill Consolidated 

Sir Val Duncan's Review 

The Annua/ General Meehnif nf New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Limited iriil be held on jyth April, at fi, St. Jamr\\i Square, 

London, SW.i. The fallowing aie extrarts from the statement by 
Sir \'al Duncan, O.B.K , the Chairman, which has been drculated with 
the Accounts for the year ended December, ig6H. 

"rradiiiR results were adversely affected by loss of produrtion ihiough 
industrial action, [)artially offset by higher lead and silviT prices. I'he 
result was a consolidated net profit of .Ca,505,non (1967 £ 2,943,0001. 

An interim dividend of yd. per .share uas paid on 2t)th November, 
lybH anrl the directors recommend a final dividend of is yd. per 
.share. The total distribution of as. bd. per share compares with a total 
of j.s. per share for iyti7 

Ore production in lyGH was a little luv\er than in iyG7, and 
materially below the increased rnitpnl which had been planned. The 
reduction was due mainly to industrial trouble o\er a jxTiod from 
15th May to 2bth August, lyfiB j 

On Bougainville Island, in the Territory of Papua and New Cniinea, j 
proving and evaluation woik i.s (ontiniung on the laige copper orebody. 
New Broken Hill Con.solidatrd has a onc‘-ihird interest in Bougaiin ille i 
Copper Pty. Tarnited. Ore available for an ojien pit mining operation ' 
is now c.stimated to amount to yC)» million tons with an average grad<‘, | 
ba.sed on diamond drilling results, of •).47 per cent coppei and 04 dwt | 
gold [ler ton. Bulk undergmund sampling of the orebody shows that 
the ore. grades indicated by diamond drilling ar»- cons« uatl\<‘ 

It is hoped that the partners will bi- in a position to announce' plans 
for the financing f)f full-scale production at an early date. 1 

In February, lyby, an agreement was reacln*il l>y Bougain\ille 
Copper with .seven Japanese copper smelters on a letter of intent, 
contingent on further feasibility .studies, to supply y'',o,o<i«) tons of j 
copper in concentrate form over 15 years commencing in 1972, No 
difTiculty is anticipated in di.spo<?ing of the balance of the potenti.d j 
output of Bougainville Copper ; this balance is likely to eseced one j 
million tons of copper in concentrate during the if)-year period i 


If the project goes ahead, the Admini.strat'ion of the 'I’erritorv of 
Papua and New Guinea would have the right to take up 20 per cent 
of the is.sued capital of Bougainville Cupper for the benefit of the 
people of the Territory. 

In Western Australia, the nickel exploration being carried out in 
association with Anaconda Australia Incorporated and the Zinc 
Corporation was continued at a high level of effort. 


It is di.sappoiming to have to report once again that mine production 
at Broken Hill has been seriously curtailed by industrial action. 
As our operations move into the low'cr grade orcbodics it is essential 
that costs per ton of ore should be reduced appropriately so that the 
Company may remain competitive. It is therefore a matter of .serious 
concern that manpower costs have persistently 


increased each year. It is of crucial importance 
in establish a better understanding of the need 
for and the means by which the most 
cfheient use of manpower and equipment can be 
achieved to the beneht of both the employees 
and the Company. 




KUALA LUMPUR-KEPONG 
AMALGAMATED LIMITED 

Salient Points from Mr J. W. A. Calver's Statement 

PROFITS after tax for year ended 30th September, 196S better than 
anticipated. 

DIVIDEND for year increased by 2^ per cent to 10 per cent, less tax. 

RUBBER crops at 38,067,000 lb down by H million lb following sale 
of estate. Crop estimate for 1968/9 361 million lb. 

PALM OIL AND KERNELS at 7,041 tons increased by four times. 
Production for current year nearly double that obtained during first 
five months of 1967/8. Estimate for year 11,265 tons. 

LAND SALES The sales of Wardieburn and Sabai estates have been 
completed. 

NIGERIA Investment in Oban written down due to unsettled 
conditions. 

INDONESIA Satisfactory operating conditions at present. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA Land values increasing as a result of 
development. 

PROSPECTS June Interim Statement should give encouraging indica¬ 
tions of progress during 1968/9. 

Summary of Directors' Report and Accounts for the year ended: 

30/9/67 30/9/68 


£3.534,898 

ISSUED CAPITAL in 2/- shares 

£3,535.726 


Rubber Profit after depreciation and 


£288,932 

amortisation 

Oil Palm Profit after depreciation and 

£205,093 

£6,290 

amortisation 

£98,885 

£73.743 

Tin Mining Tribute 

£68,865 

£66,801 

Investment Income net of loan interest 

£36,266 

— 

Devaluation Surplus 

£16,568 

£435,766 

GROUP PROFIT 

£42^677 

£137,166 

TAXATION 

£115,828 

£228,045 

DIVIDENDS 

£323,488 


Interim less tax 

2i% 

5".'. 

Final less tax 

7iVo 

l£902.72B 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 

£1.506,028 


WEST MALAYSFAN ACREAGE 


41,283 

Rubber: Mature 

36.208 

7,815 

Immature 

4,839 

2,158 

Oil Palms: Mature 

4,529 

11,180 

Immature 

10,815 


Directors 

J. W. A. Calver, T.D., M.A. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
A. R. Scott, C.A. (Deputy Chairman), J. A. Dessain, G. Douglas, 
A. H. Marshall, M.A.. F.C.A.. L I. Simpson, F.C.A., 

D. B. Smith, F.C.I.S. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from 
the Secretaries, The Rubber Estate Agency Limited, 

71, St. Mery Axe, London, ECS, 
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a marked 
recovery 


The Chairman, Mr. A. S. Alexander 

when presenting the report and accounts for 1968, said: 

“As this report is the first to refiect the new policies we 
outlined a year ago it is very agreeabie to be able 
to show a marked recovery in profits. The net profit 
before taxation amounts to £2,625,000 compared 
with £2,016,000 for 1966/67. 

“At this time last year we adopted a policy of 
concentrating on those growth sectors of the food 
industry where we feei our greatest opportunities for 
future progress exist. 

“As part of that policy steps have been taken to dispose 
of some of our more diverse activities. The additional 
funds made available by these sales are being 
reinvested in the main food divisions and, it is hoped, 
this will further improve profitability. 

“The Group is now in a much stronger position than it 
was a year ago and we are confident of being in a 
position to take advantage of the opportunities 
which lie ahead." 


UOughRl 


Period of Notable Expansion 

The 12th annual general meeting of Youghal Carpets (Holdings) 

Limited will be held on 3rd April at Youghal, Co. Cork, Ireland. 

The following are salient points from the circulated statement of 

Mr. Brian L.J.O'Brien (Chairman).- 

□ For the fifteen month period ended 31st December, 1968, 
a profit of £410,781 before tax when related to the com¬ 
parable period last year discloses a satisfactory increase. A 
final dividend of 13% less tax is proposed and a bonus 
issue of one Ordinary 5/- share for every two held is 
recommended. 

□ Sales in the home and export markets continued to expand; 
export sales showed an increase of 32% and an increase 
of 25% was achieved in the home market. 

' ] During 1968 we acquired Morris & Co. (Kidderminster) 
Limited and the Gloucester Carpet Co. Limited. These 
Companies should make a very significant contribution to 
profitability during the coming year. 

r J The Company is welt placed to take advantage of its very 
much increased size and to further expand the scope 
of Its activities. The year has opened well and profits 
should show a significant increase It is impossible to 
predict the fortunes of the carpet trade in the coming 
twelve months but the Group looks forward with confi¬ 
dence to the future. 

■ Copies of the Report end Accounts are available from 

■ ■ the Secretary. Youghal Carpets (Holdings) Limited. 

SmS ^ 1 South Mall. Cotk. Ireland 
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OSTERREICHISCHE 

LANDERBANK 

Vienna, Austria 
ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 
The following is an extract from 
the Report of the Managing 
Board : 

Business relations with the 
Bank's rustnmrrs wen* further 
intrnsihcd in if»b8. Total turnover 
iiirreased hy ab.b",, from 653 
billion Sc hilling to Bvib billion 
Schilling. Up 5.7';., the balance 
shoc't total rose from billion 

Schilling to 16.a billion Schilling. 
Foreign exc hange transactions, 
which increased l)\ <*"<■. developed 
in proportion with Austria's total 
foreign trade turnover. 

Tc»tal liahihlus. at 14.S billion 
Schilling, went up bv 0.8 hilli»»n 
Scliilling 

Sasings deposits before raj)itali- 
satioii of interest passed the 5 
billic»n S-. hilling mark lor the hrst 
time, totalling f, 2 billion Schilling 
at the end of icjbB. With an 
increase of 12.7"., or 58*^ million 
S< hilling, the Bank recorded a 
fiereentage growth w'hic h was well 
above the Austrian average 
( f 12'’„ 1 

loial hc|uicht> was as 

compared to 57o 
i(jb7. Liquid assets of the- first 
degree* were* shoW'ii at Id*? " 
icuiipared to 17.1 on December 
ti. iqb7. 

'I he dc'inand in the c redit 
sector during most of 1988 was 
relatively light, but pic ked up 
toward.s the end of the year. Gash 
credits and cliscounts which had 
declined hy niilhnn Schilling 
in i<|b7, went up by i.i million 
Schilling to O bc| billion Schilling 
111 icjbH 

Stoc k i'^xc hange business showed 
unmistakable signs of revival, 
lurnoxc'r went up by 47 .(>‘'.. 
but prices lell short of die 
expei taiicciis entc*rtaiiied earlier in 
the* year. 

Gross profit from interest rose 
2i.b'’., or 79.9 million Schilling. 
Interest paid went up bv 10't' , 
or ^ j.b million Sc hilling. Net 
profit from interest thus advanced 
hv i:t.9‘. or million .Sc lulling. 

Net profit from commissions 
showed a dec line of f, 7 million 
Sc lidling ‘ I t 2 million Si'hillmg 
last yeai which may hr aliri- 
huted to heavy c ompc-tition and 
the lesser volume cef new issues. 
'I'otal surplus from interest and 
t oininissions wa.s 47' h million 
Sc hilling ( +28.6 million Schilling). 

'I’axes and other government 
levies droppc'd to loi.b million 
Schilling (I9b7: no. i milhcjn 
Schilling 1. 

Net profit amounted to 76 
million Sc.hilling of which 36 
rnillicm Sc hilling were allocated to 
reserves. I'he Bank's own resourc es 
now stand at 1,138 million 
Sc hilling. The prcifit as shown in 
the balance sheet including the 
amount carried o\et^ from the 
previous year, is 41 million 
Schilling. A dividend cef 8".. is 
proposed^ 


APPOINTMENTS 


Fellowships in Social 
Science 


The SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL ofTerci a liinlied iiumher of 
f’C)NVER.SION FELLOWSHIPS worth 
hptweeii UiSO and £1.17& pa. for pruiiilstiiK 
youiiK research workeis who liave 
ccjmplered a nurmal ruuisr of poAtgrailiiaicr 
reiiearc.h tralniniii to doctoral level. 
Candidates may be either social Rcientiats 
uho want to prepare fur recscarch In a 
.'«clal A' ience subject otlier than that 
in which their previous tralnlnir waa 
taken or non-Aoclal scientists a ho want 
ti) t:ike a .*s<K:ial .scit'iicu course 


Normal aae limits 24-27. The awards are 
for two yeui-s startlnR in October I'Jd!) or 
at latest January p)7n 

Full details and application l(irni.\ Fl 'F2 
from iJlSKC. Room 1138. State House 
HiKh Holborn. liondon. WCT Tel . 01- 
405 6401 ext. 290 

ApplicuLion<i should be submined 
throuch the university department at 
which the candidate inleiid.s to study, to 
le.irh .SSKC b.v Aftiv IS. 


The University of 
Manchester 

FACULTY OF KCXINOMIC ANO 
SC>f:iAI. •'aTUDIE.S 

Research Section 

Appltratiiins invited fur I'ood 
hiiiiiiiiis Kr.idUi(l'“« 'jr .stiidcnt.'. 
cxpectitiK to itraduale thi.s year 
for two pii.sts ut Re.seuuh 
A!Ui(K.‘laie or Re-searrh A.ssUtant 
in ECONOMICS 

Salaiv rfiiiKi* pa Rc.srairh 
A«v>cifiTr, f 1.240-C1.470 . Researrh 
AsM'^tani, 11,010 .\ Jl^55 to LT.0G5 
AppuintmeiilB iintiully for one 
vear. bill renewable Puties 
1 4immeiirc Ortobei I I'b/i Pm- 
ilcuUir.s and upphcaliun foriihS 
ireluiriablo bv April IJlIi) fiom the 
ReRi.stiar. The University, Man- 
chc.slcr Mil SiPL Quote ref 
53 '6‘1/h 


London School of 
Economics 

UNIVERSITY OF LOND(3N 

Applications arc invited loi 
appointiiient from OcIoImt l I'liisi 
u> ,\ Trf>cl.iireshlp or A.s*.is!mH 
Ia‘Ciii;c.shiif in SUillsUis t’aiidi- 
dales with iiiU'ri*M,s in .stalislical 
theory iind statUitlcal methodcdot;\ 
would be prefeired The .salarv 
^cuk• lor Lecturens i.s £1 4Tii x L'lO 

£2.010 X 12.180 X I'lii 

‘2 :’70 . ihere.tlter, subiect lo 
ifViea. X i; 90--ll'.G30 ii year, plu.s 
11)0 a year Lniidoii Allowaiiee, and 
liir AsMHlatU Ireluit-r.s CI.IO.S x 
L75 U.lflO X £H0 i; 1,340 a year 
pill* UiO <1 \i*.ir I.<iiidon AIiha.iIiiC 
with super.\nnuation benefits m 
both ease*. In aws.siiij< the 
.'itutl list .salary, considL-ruliDii will 
be given to qualltiraf lon.s. aite 
and experience 

The salary and allowances abioe 
arc those ut piesent in force It 
IS expected that they will be 
revised in the iothi of the lepoit 
f»f the National Board for Piices 
and Incomes 

Applicalion.s should be received 
liol Taler than April 14 l:K!9 bv 

the Academic Secret arv The 
London .Si huol oi Lconointi.s and 
Pull Ural Science, HuURhtun Stieel 
Ijondun, W('2 liotn whom apph- 
^^tlon form.s shuiild be obtained 


The Country Landowners* 
Association 

Assistant Secretary (Agricultural 
Policy and Economics) 

QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES 
The AsslAUnt Secretary will be reaponsible 
for providing advice, information and 
atattatlcai data in the general field of 
agriculture and land-owing pohev and 
economics Applicants must be able tu 
evaluate the underlying economic factors 
of agricultural policy. Formal qualificationa 
In this field are, though highly desirable, 
nut tsseiitlal if the applicant's interest in 
and knowledge of the subject has been 
acquired via some other discipline. 

SALARY Commencing £2.000—£3,000 
depending on quaimcatlons an<t> 
experience 

AOE. Over 25 

There is a contributory pension scheme 

Write to the Establishments Officer. 7 
Swallow Street. Wl. No telephone calls. 


Research Officer 

National and Local Goveinmeni Olbctis' 
Association. Applications are invited for 
the upolntment ot Research Officer in 
the Trade Union work of this Association 
The salary is £2.170 rising to £2.520 plus 
a London Weighting allowance ol £90 
per onnum The po.ssession of a degree 
ill Economics or othei relevant 
qualification I.s essential Further details 
nn request All upplicalions lo be 
addressed to the General Secretary, 
NALGO Hou.se, 8 Harewund Row. London. 
NWl. not later than the hist pc.st on 
March 31. 1969 


The Polytechnic 

309 Regent Street. London. WIR HAL 


COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND ADVANCED BUILDING 
TBCHNumtiY 


Senior Lectureship! 
Lectureship in Town 
Planning 

AppltL'atioii.*i uie invited fni a 
Senior Lecturer nr Lecturer in the 
Scliool 1)1 'loan ri.inninK Appli- 
caiit.s should be membei.s ol the 
Town Planning Institute, and 
preleience w.ll be given to those 
pciRse'.sing a degree 'n Toaii Pluti- 
jimi; <Jt a iiiiulihc.iliun in Archi- 
Ici-tuie, Geogiaphy, Engineering. 
Liiiiilscape Aichiiecture or Siiivey- 
ing 


The i'ol.vlrchiiic posse.s.sea a com- 
piUL-i which is uvailable for use 
in conneitinn with the srhmira 
teachiiiK and research activities 

The school is recognised by the 
Town Planning In.stituie for exemp¬ 
tion Iiuin ihe Insiiiiiic'.s fiiul 
es.aiiiinalion.s. Its current cour.'.e.s 
iiper.iie on u p.i’l-linu* basis 
I'liins for a full-time course are 
liriiig prepared 

At the moinctri iMe woik ol the 
S(.licx>r.s re.seurdi gioup is nm- 
rerned with the provision of 
rpcreatlonal taLildles pai liciilarlv 
111 111 ball areas 


SALARY SCALIS 
Senior Lectuier ; £2.28u pu x 

t<?0 fU) X tfiS CD £2.595 plus 
London allownnce ul 185 p ii 


Lpctiirpi* £1.72.S p a. x ir>.‘i <9i 
X too (11 -».2.2«0 plu.s l.unrion 
allowuiice of I'S.'i pa 


Foims ut appllcarion. which 
should bi* iPtiiiiii'd hv nut latpi 
than March 31 rtt.'), rnav h» 

obintned rimii the DIRECTOR OF 
EDUfA'IION iKst.d) I 


University of Lagos, 
Nigeria 

School of Social Studies 

Apphr.itiiJii.s .nrr tiivilpd for the following 
uppoitiiineiUs tenable fium September 
ri8'» or soonest Ihcicafter 

(.») PROFF^JSOU OF SOClOEfK’.V 
I'referciici* given to caiididute.s 
speonlusing in the Sociology of 
developing comrininitie.s 

(bi PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Preference given to candidates 
specialising in Six'iul or Iiidiistrlul 
Psychology Appointee will be 
required, among otlier ihing-s, to 
undert 4 ike an assesament of local 
rfi|uiiemeni.s for Psechologtsis and 
fo evaluate and develop the new 
course structure leading to the 
Hai'hplor of Science degree in 
I'svthology 

(C) PRCDFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE Preference given to 
cxindidates .specialising in the 
Politics of developing countries 
Appointee will be required, among 
other things to develop a post- 
gi-uduate degree programme In 
IAj II Ileal Science 

(d) 2 PROFESSORS OF ECONOMICS 
Candidates should have specialised 
m (ii monetary economics and 
public finance ur in (11) theoretical 
and quantitative economics, with a 
.’ytrong bias towards nuithematlcal 
economics, statistics and/or 
econometrics Appointees will be 
Inquired, among other things, lo 
assist in the development of post- 
graduate degree programmes In 
Economics 


^ Salarv CN3.000 pa. (CNl-£1 3s 4d 
sterling). Salary supplemented by £600 

6 a (Sterling) tn appropriate cases under 
ntisli Expalrtate.s Supplementation 
Scheme Family passages , various 
allowances , superannuation scheme , 
regular overseas leave. Detailed application 
(6 copies) naming 3 referees by April 38 
I960 to Intcr-Unlvrrslty Council, 90-01 
rottenhsm Court Road. I.ondon. WiP 
QDT, whom particulars are 
available. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
EDUCAIION COMMITTEE 


Enfield College of 
Technology 

Prlncip.'tl ■ G. S Biosati. T D . Ph D 


The Governors .seek to appoint a well- 
quulilicd graduate us 
l.ieoturer/Seniui Lecturer in 


QUANTITATIVE ECONOMICS 


The succe.ss{ul applicant will iM* expected 
to contribute to the leaching and 
devclopinent of the subject in a number 
of i-sliibilslicd C N A A cuursr.s in the 
Collcgi: mcluilmg H A Social Science and 
u newly approved Part-time Honour.s 
degree course in Business Studle.s 


Industrial experience and/or ubllliv to 
te.ich economelrK .x will be an advantage 


Salary scale.s Lecturer II—£1,810—£2.365 
per annum. inLludinK London Weighting 
Senior Leeiuier -£•.».,l6.S-f2.b8o per annum 
including London Weighting 

Application rijrni<i and lurther details 
obtainable finin and returnable to the 
Academic Registrar (Ref A 53). Enlicld 
College of Technology. Queenswuy, Enlicld. 
Mlddle.vex, within 14 days 

n H DI-NNY, M.A 
Chiet Education Officer 


University of Stirling 

Institute of Finance and 
Investment 


RKSI-JAHUH FELLOWS (£ 1.240- 
12,045) and ORADUATF ASSIS¬ 
TANTS (£9!»0-£1.15II) .up I’priuired 
for work un . 


(1) macio ei*iinoniic tinannal lou- 
cu.sling 

(2) techniques ut investment 
unulvsis 

(3) management of liquid assets 
Thc.se Mssearch proircts provide 

the opportunitv ti> ic.vd fot MSc 
and PhD degrees while working ih 
the Inst It me 


Minimum qualiiliatiuh is a good 
hoiioui.s degiee in Economics, 
SUitlslic.s or Operational Rc'-carch 
CluSini; date fur uppli(.ariuii.s 
(giving 2 releices) is April 8. 
1969 Write fur further particiilHr.s 
lo 


The SecreUiy. 

University ut Stilling (IFI'EC). 
Stirling. 

Scotland 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for posts of 

Lecturer 

(£1.24U-£2.7.3.5) In any field of 
Economils Appllcatiom (.six copies, 
quulliig reference SS 4 E). includ¬ 
ing a curriculum vttae and the 
names ol two referees, nui.M reach 
the Registrar, University of Essex, 
Wivenhoe iMrk, Colchexter. L.s.sex. 
tiuin whom fuilher particulars 
aie ubtaitiablc. bv April 21. l*Ki9 

Con^idei .itlnn will be given to 
lati* uppllcuituns from overseuK. 


University of Queensland 
Brisbane, Australia 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 


The University invitea applications (or 
the pusilinii of Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Economics Applicants 
should have a higher degree, and leaching 
and research experience at an appropriate 
level, in some area of economics or 
economic statistics. Appllcatluns will be 
especially welcome from persons with 
quallfii'aUona in induotnai relations, 
quantitative methods, urban and regional 
analysis, or money and banking. The 
saccessful applicant will be expected 
to participate In the undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching programmes ol the 
department in his special fields of 
competence, to supervise selected student 
thesis writers and tn maintain an active 
programme of research. 


The salary range for a Senior Lecturer 
i.s $A7,50O- 5 X IA26Q-8A8.7SU per 
annum. 


The University provides Superannuation 
similar to FBSU. Housing Assistance. 
Study Leave and Travel Grants, 


Additional Infoimatlon and application 
forms will be supplied upon reuueat to 
the Association of Commonwealth 
UnlversKies (Appts ), 36 Gordon Square. 
iKjndon. wet 


Applications will close m London and 
Brisbane on April 25. 196.9 
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CONOCO CONTINENTAL OIL CO. LTD. 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 

The Advisory Service Company to the Management of 
the Group's European Operations requires a Senior 
Economist for work in the areas of investment appraisal, 
acquisition analysis, forecasting, planning, and capital 
budgeting control. 

Candidates, ideally aged about 30, should be analytically 
minded and experienced in modern techniques of analysis 
and evaluation, such as the use of Discounted Cash Flow 
A good University degree together with at least 3 years 
of industrial experience as an economist are essential. 
Oil or chemical industry experience would be an advantage. 
Please write giving full details of qualifications, experience 
and age, in confidence to : 

Director, Employee Relations, Continental Oil Co. Ltd., 
Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, London, W1. 

CONflNENTAL OIL 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 

In I ounce tiori with Ph.D., M.Soc.Sc., Diploma courses and 
rescan h in National He oiiomi( Planning, applications arc invited 
froni I aiididatcs qualified in National Econoiiiu Planning/ 
El ononictrics/Statistii-s/Mathcmatu al Prograniining/Computing 
for the post of Research Associate with tenure as soon as 
lonveriicnt for one or more years; to participate in research 
and teaihing in i O'Operalicni with jilunning organisations at home 
and abroad. Salary C i ,oon-€ i ,470 plus KSSU. 

.Applii ations (3 < opies) naming referees by April 18, 1969, to 
the Assistant Registrar (C', University f>f Uiniiinghani, Box 363, 
Birmingham, 15, from whom further particulars and forms may 
be obtained. Please quote C/907/G. 


Planning Department 



Moimalion 




Applications are invited for the post of head of the Internal 
Information and records section of the Planning Department. 
The successful applicant will be responsible for designing, 
setting up and running a comprehensive system to meet the 
department's wide-ranging needs for information necessary 
to its strategic and regional studies. Ability to assess in¬ 
formation from all technical sources and communicate it to 
others is essential. 

The position calls for a trained information scientist, prefer¬ 
ably with experience of town planning survey and research 
work. Candidates without such experience but able to adapt 
their skills to the needs of a regional planning organisation 
will also be considered. 

The appointment will be within either of the salary bands 
£2535>£3310 or £3310-£3630 depending on qualifications and 
experience. Candidates without previous town planning 
experience could be considered for an appointment in the 
lower salary range. 


Apphiationjorms (returnable by 11 rh April) and particulars 
jrom the director of Planning (EGI927). The Countv Hall. 
S.t.I. I telephone: 01-928 SOOO. Ext. 7853). 



Please state briefly, in writing, how each 
requirement is met Nothing will be disclosed, unless 
you give perrr.ission after a confidential interview. 


Company Planning Manager 

Midlands 

27-35 

for a public company with an eight figure turnover 
emplr^ying about 4,000 in the manufacture of speiialised 
prodiict.s, largely for the motor industry, iu whirh it holds 
a dominant position. He will be responsible to the Managing 
Director for general assessment of nunoinic trends, for 
making the existing business planning procedures nn^re 
effective, and for analysis and improvement of r ompany 
administratixe and business sy.steiiis. Carididat<‘.s, who will 
probably be earning more than £3,000, must be graduates 
or professnmally qualified, with several ye*ars' experiem e 
of industrial bu.siness planning w'liich has requirr»d close 
liaison with line managers. This will preferably have been 
prei eded by managerial responsibility in marketing, sales 
or prodin tion. Manageinent consultaniy experieiue would 
be valuable, as would O & M work. Group*wide prospei ts. 
Assistance with reloration. 

Please write to G. N. Osmond quoting S.20035. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


PROJECT 

LEADER 

New Business 
Developments 


P&O invites application!) for th\n 
appomlinenl in ihc expandiiiK New 
Buainu&s Division at Group 
Meadquarter.'i in I.undun. Alre.id) 
a leader .imung Hhipiiwnorn in tin* 
movo to more diverullled marine 
ai-tivitlea—cont.Tlner Hhlp.s, offshore 
aervicea, xaa and chemic.il 
carriers, etc -this Group Division 
is energetically rtmtimilriK the 
techno-economic evaluation of new 
business opportunitle.<) in the 
Marine Field. 


The Project I,eader will le.id a 
mullt'disulpline team providing 
HkillH in marine techimloKV, finance, 
.statlstlCH oi>«}ratlon9 research and 
ship m.ina);enierii Dnder his leadership 
the team will evaluate the commercial 
viability of new marine project.^ 
and, where appropriate, take n 
leudiiii; role In the opei.itlotuil 
establishment of such project.s wnhin 
the PdeO Group framework. 


.Suitalife candidates are likely to be 
u«ed 30/40 

GraduaLos or prorvsalonall'V auoilifled 

oxpcriencMj, prefenably in pioject evaluation 
or majMiig«^ment, in ship 0 ]M»ratlnit, Knipbrok-mi;. 
mondhant bankiniK or a related field of transfiortalion 

able to provide evidence of previous suooesa in 
leadership and co-undinatlnx acUvitles 

earnlns £2,500 or more now 

Asaiatance with houae purchase 1/ required 

Please send brief details of 'I'uakficatlons. 
career and present .valary to 


W. A. WllllamB, P&O SN Co., 

P&O Building, Leadenhall Street, London, ECS 
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Director of the Secretariat 
to 

Conference of Industrial 
Research Associations 

A Conference is to be set up to act as a forum for Industrial Research 
Associations and other similar Organisations. This will be an authori¬ 
tative body acting on their behalf. 

App lications are invited for the post of Director of the Secretariat. 
Although the post will be only approximately half time, nevertheless 
applications are invited from persons able to represent the Conference 
authoritatively in its contact with Industry and Government and who 
should be well known in these circles. 

Salary and other benefits will be commensurate with the candidate's 
eminence and authority in the areas of interest. 

Applications to Dr L. H. A. Pilkington, Chairman of Working Party, 
ConferenLc of Industrial Research Associations, c/o Pilkington Brothers 
Limited, St. Helens, Lancs. 


SALES 
PLANNING 
IN EUROPE 

E3000 


We need an exceptional man to join our expanding marketing 
staff based at Wariey. Essex, to advise all levels of management 
on advanced methods and techniques of sales planning. 

The job will involve. 

•X* developing advanced sales forecasting techniques. 

undertaking special sales planning and analysis studies on a 
European-wide basis. 

Mr improving sales information systems throughout Europe and 
their computer applications. 

The successful candidates will have* 

•Sf a goodi degree in Economics and have specialised in ad¬ 
vanced statistics. 

M experience of sales forecasting and systems. 

M the ability to produce new ideas and the personality to sell 
them to top management, 
and will be aged between 25 and 40. 

Starting salary will be around £3,000, with generous fringe 
benefits. 

Please write giving details of qualifications, experience, age and 
present salary to: 

Graham C. Castle 
Room 1/175 

Ford Motor Company Ltd 
Wariey, Brentwood. Essex 


Research 

Assistant 

A further appointment is shortly to be made within 
the Corporation's Intelligence ^rvices at Head Office 
in London. 

The work will relate to the steel industries of overseas 
countries involving the collection and analysis of 
information from both published sources and unpublished 
sources, the preparation of reports for senior management 
and answering inquiries. 

Applicants should be in the age range s i -30, of 
graduate standard, preferably with some experience in 
similar work, and should possess an understanding of 
economic or financial analysis. The ability to write 
concisely is essential and some knowledge of languages, 
particularly French and German, woud be useful attributes 
as would a steel industry background. 

Applications should be submitted in writing, giving full 
details to : 

The Personnel Manager (Head Oflica), 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

33 Grosvenor Place. London, SW1. 


For further announcements 
sea pages 5 and 98 to 103 


Canberra College of 
Advanced Education 

SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

Amdiicationa are imVtted from pansons wiiih Appropriate profcssrionel 
qiwqifloatiloBMi and exipai1«Bioc tor the aMMildons of 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

STUDIES 

Salary—$A9,S00 per annum 

A Prfndtpal Lecturer wlU be expected to work with the Head of the 
School of Administrative Studies to develop eoursco. An interdiectpllnary 
eqiproaioh to ooursos within the achool la envIesiRed and there wiill bo 
oonobdemlble scope for now dovelopmente In course content and treatment. 
It is desirable that appldooints ehould Have a background In more than 
one aubjOBt area and thait they obouM he able to meet the (diailcfuge 
of assiwUng witth the eotabdiislunent of a major neiw devedopmenit in 
teiHaoiy education in the Austnuttan Caplltal Terriitory. 

Genoml Conditions of Employmont 

A Prliieiipal Leoturer wlU be paid an annual salary of IA9.500. 
Revision of the salarias in the Oolilege, ois m other simiilar instStiJtilOBS 
In Australia, Is at present under consideration. Assistance with bousing 
wliU be piovihled for a peraon moviinig to Oihbcna to Kake up appohametit 
and piovMon iwtll be modie for supemniMoticn and: lieave. Foires for 
the ouooeNOful oippBoaat and biis family and reasonable removal costs, 
will bs paid. The peraon appointed wtu be expected to cnoinvence duty 
as soon am poraibile. Farther hifonnattOD about ihie positlono may bo 
obtained from tbs Registrar at tb« ad dr ess below (Ted. 48 0611). 

Applicants should give personal details, quollfleatfons, experience, previous 
•PPOtMments sml presenit posMon, scad the names and addrassoe of 
three refarais. 

Ik 

Applications for the positions are requtrrd bp April 7, 1968 and skould 
be forwarded to the Aspistrar. Canberra College of Advanced Education, 
P.O. Bow 581, Canberra Clip, A.C.T. 8601. Australia. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Stirling 

Department of Economics 


Appllcationti are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Economica. 
Applications from candidates in all 
delda of economics will be consid¬ 
ered seriously, but preference will 
be civen to candidates with Interests 
In either mathematical economics 
and econometrics or public finance 


Salary on scale £1.240—£2.735 
with placlna according to age. 
qualifications and experience ana 
membership of the FSSU. The 
appointment will run from August 
i; 1909. 


Further particulars from The 
Secretary (EIC). University of 
Stirling, Stirling to whom applica¬ 
tions with the names of two 
referee.*! should be sent by Mafch 
31. 1969. 


Fourali Bay College 

UNIVERSITY OF SIERRA LEUNK 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the Chair 
oi Ecotuanlcs. 


Candidates should have experience of 


_ e experl 

teaching and research in a University 
or similar institution, preference will be 
given to candidates with apeclal qualin- 
catlona In Economic Theory and 
Development Economlca and who have 
published papers In either or both of 
these flelda. Secondment for a minimum 
period of two years considered. Salary 
scale: Lee.OOO—Le6.B00 p.a. (Lol^lOs 
nlerling) plus supplnnentatton (normally 
tax free) of £560 p.a. (aterllng) for 
those designated under British 
Expatriates Supplementation Scheme. 
FSSU. Various allowances; family 
paanages; biennial overseas leave 
Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 
three referees by April 23. 1969. to 
Inter-University Council, 90-91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London. WiP ODT, from 
whom particulars may be obtained 


Telford New Town 


Department of Architecture 
and Planning 


Department of Flannit^ 
APPOINTMENT OP STATISTICIAN 
Salary £l,K10-£2.335 (Orade VIT) 


Applicaitlons are invited from suitably 
qualified peiaons for the above po.<!t 
within the Master Plan, Research ft Social 
Planning Section of the Planning 
Department. 


Applloants nefci not have had previuu.s 
experience of woik in a planning offlee, 
but should be familiar with technlqutis (or 
population terecaatlng, sampling ajid the 
design and analysis of questionnaires. 
Experience of the construction and 
operation of predictive models would be 
an advantage. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
corporation’s Conditions of Servtee, which 
provide for assistance with housing 
accommodation, removal expenses and a 
casual car allownace. 


Application forms, which are 
obtainable from the General Manager, 
Prlorslee Hall, Oakengatea. Salop, should 


be returned not later than 3rd . 


The University of Manchester 

MANCHESTER 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

NATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK 
CHAIR OF BUSINESS HNANCE 

The University invites appli¬ 
cations for this newly- 
established Chair endowed 
by the National Westminster 
Bank. 

Applications by April 18, 
1969, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester Ml3 
9PL, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars are obtainable on 
quoting reference 34/69/E. 


University of Reading 


Department of Applied Statistics 

NUPKIW,r> 01*ERATI0NAL 
RESEARCH UNIT 


Applications are invited for a research post 
in th« Nuffield Unit concerned with the 
application of operational .-esearch 
methods in the health services. The sslsr> 
range will be £1,240 x £115 £2,735. 


The appointment will be from the date 
to be arranged Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar (Room 208 
Whiteknlghts House), The Untversltv. 
Whiteknlghts, Reading HGG 2AH. by whom 
applications should be received not latei 
than May l. 1969. 


Queen Mary College 
University of London 


Dundee College of 
Technology 

A RESEARCH ASSISTANT' Is re* 
qulied to participate In a study 
cf ihe Industrial Organisation of 
the .lute Industr>. This 3 year 
project 18 supported by the Social 
Science Research Uounril 

Applicants should be graduates 
in one of the Social Sclence}i and 
should preferably have had ex¬ 
perience In ordering, systematising 
and procescing lesearrh data Some 
experience in interviewing would be 
an advantage 



Junior Lecturer 


in 

Political Science 


Research Of^cer Department 
of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Research Officer in tlie 
neparlment of Economirn tenable 
April 22nd (or a later date to be 
agreed) The appointment will be 
lor three years, the object of the 
rei^arch will be an lnve.MJgation 
Local Authority Planning of 
< ducatlon and will involve visits to 
a number of Local Auilioiicie.s 
Preference will be given fo 
carididatea with qualifications in 
Rconomlcs, Sociology or related 
subjects. 

The salary will be within the 
range £1.240-£1,815 per annum and 
initial salary will be according to 
qualUtcations and expenonce. 

Application forma obtainable from 
the Reglatrar, Queen Mary College, 
Mile EMd ROi.id, la^ndon, El, to ne 
returned by April 16th. 


The appointment Is to commence 
as .Soon as possible but appilLutli>n.<! 
Innii those graduating this vear 
Will be considered 

Salary will be on the vale 
£1,250 X £100 to £1.450 

An application form may be 
obtained from the Principal. Col¬ 
lege ut Technology. Bell Street, 
Dundee. Completed forma should be 
returned to him by 8Lh April. 1969 


Applications are Invited for the above 
po«t. Preference will be given to 
candtdat-ca with particular Interest lii 
Ruasiiui or Eastern European politics, 
or the politics of underdeveloped 
countries. Salary Scale: £1,2SS x £65 to 
11,4010 p.a. Marriage and children's 
allowance arc paid and there Is a 
non-contrlbutory penalon fund. 

Further Information from: 

THE ASSISTANT SIDCRETARY 
(Staff). 

TRINITY COLLEGE. 

DUBLIN 2, 

who will reoedve formal applications up 
ito April 14. 1P69. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5 and 98 to 103 


Industrial Economics 

Ilenold Limited, the world'.s largest 
manufacturer of mechanical power 
transmission products, requires a 
man to Join its Economic and 
Central StatiHtlcs Department This 
dcparuiient, which incorporates the 
Central Library, is engaged in wide- 
ranging studlcN of immediate and 
practical ouncem in the fields of 
inrluRtrlal rconumlcs and ntatistica, 
long-term corporate planning, the 
stock market and general financial 
analysis 

Applicants, preferably graduate.^, 
shniild be sufficiently conversa.ni 
with these fields and witli undcr- 
Ivltig mathematical procedures to be 
able to Rive early effective support 
to the manager of the dapartment 
and to accept Increasing delega¬ 
tion of responsibility 

liease W'rlte giving age. pre.sent 
salary and relevant piirliculars to 
F’mploynieni Manager, Rcnold 
Limited, Henoitl Hoiiac, Wythen- 
f-htiwe. Manchester. 


University of the 

Witwatersrand. 

Johannesburg 

Vacancies 


(A) Chair of Political Studies 

(B) Jan Smuts Chair of 
International Relations 


AppIlcatlonB are invited for ap¬ 
pointment to the above-mentioned 
poaRs. The University would like 
to fill (A) as roon aa possible In 
1969, and (Bj from January l. i»7U 

The salary attached to the posts 
will be In accordance w'lth the 
scale R6.000 X R300—R7.30n. In terms 
of Government regulations, a lO^r 
personable aHowance will be paid 
wfth effect from April 1969 and 
In addition an annual vacation 
savings bonus of up to It20O is 
payable. The Initial salary will be 
determined in accordance with the 
quallffcationa and experience of 
the successful applicants. Medical 
Aid and Pension f^lnd facilities 
are available. 

The Department of Political 
Rtudies including Local Govern¬ 
ment and the Department of inter¬ 
national Relations are closely 
araoclated and Intending applicants 
are advised to obtain copies of 
both the Infonnatlon sheets rela¬ 
ting to these vacancies from 
the Secretary-General, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, 
(Appts.), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCl. 


Applications should be lodged not 
later than April 14, t9SS. 


Financial 

Analyst 

This is a newly created post in our Market Develop¬ 
ment end Planning Division. 

Cindidites should be recently quilified A.C.WA./ 
A.C.C.A. or finalists in their eirly 20’Sj with iround 2 
ytm* experience, preferably in consumer murketing. 

Essentially the primary responsibility will be the 
inalysis and evaluation of the profittbility of operational 
and development plans. 

An attractive and competitive salary will be paid and 
prospects are good for a man with potential who wishes 
to broaden his scope in this field. 

The usual benefits associated with a provessive com¬ 
pany are offered and the successful cancudate will be 
based in Knightsbridge. 

Please apply in writing to: K. M. Huntings 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, 

70 Brompton Road, S.W.3. 
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COMPUTER MANAGER 

International Airline expanding services requires highly exper¬ 
ienced Electronics Data Processing Manager to administer 
Computer Department of over 100 employees. Applicant 
should have top level computer experience in major airline and 
have proven technical and administrative ability. Initial period 
three years, possible permanent employment by mutual agree¬ 
ment. Current computer NCR 315/LOO. Salary and overseas 
allowance to be negotiated. Will pay top price for right man. 
Reply ; 

Personnel Manager, 

Philippine Air Lines, 

8 Chesteifield Street, 

London, W1 


ECONOMETRICIAN 

—preferably m late twenties to early thirties 

required by fast growing firm in economic research and planning, 
primarily but not entirely in the field of transport and tourism Working 
in F-OUR continents mainly for government organisations and international 
institutions 

Salary above C2,500 by negotiation 
Sand full personal details to : 

Executive Director, 

Curtis Greensted Aseociatae Limited. 

Chichester House, 

278-282 High Holborn, 

London. WC1 


London £8.000 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

Finance and Management Services 

Following its recent financial reconstruction and with 
its social obligations being covered by specific grants, 
British Railways is now required to operate profitably. 
To meet the needs of this new era, in which British Rail¬ 
ways will be expected to pursue commercial policies 
with vigour, an outstanding man is now required to fill 
this newly created post. 

The Executive Director will be responsible to the Chief 
Executive for the direction of the railways finance and 
management services organisation. He will be expected 
to play a key role in the planning and control of &e 
railways business by advising &e Chief Executive 
on the financial aspects of all poUcies, plans and execu¬ 
tive decisions. He will also b6 concerned with the over¬ 
all direction of a large scale pro^amme for the develop¬ 
ment of the use of computers in all aspects of railway 
operations. 

Candidates should have extensive relevant experience 
in a large commercial organisation. 

Initial salary is negotiable around £8,000. 

Brittf but compr«heiimv« (l•txiLi of your caroor, 
which will bo tKoated in tho atrietoat confldonce, 
should bo sent to ME638, Coopor Bxothon & Co., ^ 

Abacus Houao, Outtar Lane, London, E.C.2. ^ 


Oxford University 

Institute of Economics and 
Statistics 

The Institute has vacancim lor Aulstant 
Kwteareh Offlcera, In the salary ranao 
£1,170 to £1,930. Oandldate.s ahould have a 
xooct degree in economlCB or stattiuttra and 
some poatirradiiate experience. 

Members of the research staff are 
permitted to do a limited amount 
of teaching for colleges without deduction 
from their stipends 

Applications, giving personal details, 
academic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of two rclerces, 
alinuld reach tlie Secretary. Institute of 
Kronomlcs and Statlatlcs, Manor Hoad. 
Oxford, by April 18, 1969. 


UNIVERSITY or WALES 

University College of 
Swansea 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
poet of Lecturer in Economics. 

The salary will be on a scale 
of £1.240'£2,735 per annum, 
depending upon age. qualifications 
and eimerlence, together with 
F6SU 6enellt.S. The post is 
tenable from the earUest date that 
can be arranged. 

Further pnrtlculare quoting 
reference number Cl may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University College of Swansea, 
Shigleaun Park, Swansea. 8A2 
8PP, by whom applioatioins (six 
copies) muat be received by 
Saturday, April 19. 1999. 


LIVELY-MINDED GRADUATE 
(2&-4t» required for seminar-work with 
^rls over 17 m t‘)coiu>iTilcs, Business and 
preferably also Sociology Post, which 
could be resident tor a woman, offers 
scope, interesting international connecttoiui 
and a good salary. 

Hartwell House. Aylesbury. Tel : Stone 355 


Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies 

REBEARCH ASSISTANT required 
to study the problems of modelling 
the resource nows and the decision 
structure of a major company In 
the UK 

Write tor particulars to: The 
Dlreotor, Oxford Centre for 
Monageineivt Studies, KenninurUm 
Road, Kennlngton. Oxford, 0X1 
5NY. 


University of Oxford 

Appointments in Economics 

The University and certain colleges 
(Including Jeeus, Somerville, and Wadham) 
wish, If suitable candidates present 
themselves, to make one or more 
appodntments in the Economics and 
Oivanisatlon of Transport, from October l. 
1969 (or as soon thereafter as may 
conveniently be arranged) The posts 
are as follows : 

(a) RESEARCH OPPICERSHIPS 
(£1,170 to E2.160 plus PBSU. New scale 
currently subject to approval). 

Theae poets would be of particular Interest 
to candidates with a background in 
general Economics who have specialised in 
Transpoft Eoonoinlca or who now wish to. 
They would be held Jointly wtth a post 
at a college, carrying addlilonal 
remuneraaoii in return for the teaching 
of undergraduates. One college is 
parueularly interested in the teechlng 
of StaUetlcs. The duties of the Research 
Offloershiips Uiemaalves would be to, 
engage in advanced study or research, 
and to give up to sixleen lectures or 
claesee each year under the direction of 
the Board of the Faculty of Social Studies. 

(b) JUNIOR RESEARCH OFFICER8HIPS 
(£1,100 plus FS8U). 

Thsee posts would be tenable for three 
to five years only. ITisy would carry 
no liability to lecture, but might entail 
acme collage teaching in Bconomlos, for 
which some additional remuneration 
would be made. 


AppUoaittons (seven copies) should be 
sent V A^l 14th to the Secretary of 
RiilulUes, diversity Registry, Broad Street, 
Oxford, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. Applications should 
tmuude the names and addresses of two 
referees and Information on age, whether 
maiTled or single, education, degrees 
giving dates and classes, previous and 
present employmeni, and publications 
(If any). 


University of Malaya 

Faculty of Economics and 
Administration 


AppUratlons are Invited for posts 
of Lecturer/AsaiMtant Lecturer In 
the following fields. Applicants 
should have at loasl a good 
Honours degree wltli suitable teach¬ 
ing or research experience : 

1. ACCOUNTING. Applicants 
should normally have a Master's 
Degree in either Commerce. Busi- 
nex-s Administration or Accounting, 
l^fessional experience is desirable 
Appllconta with a good Honours 
Degree in Economics or Commerce 
(specialising in Accounting) or 
those with professional quallflca- 
tiuns In Accounting may also 
apply. 

2 ANALYTICAL ECONOMICS. 
Preference will be given to appll- 
ennUi specialising in Welfare lOcon- 
umirs nr Mnrro-Economlcs 

J APPLIED ECONOMICS Pre¬ 
ference will be given to applicants 
specialising in Social Arcountlng or 
Money and Banking or Transport 
Ek:onomic.s or Development Plan¬ 
ning, with special referunre to 
South East A.slan counlries. 

4. BUSINESS ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION. Aralicanta sliould normally 
have a Master's Degree in Buslne.ss 
Admlnlstrailun or Commerce. Pie- 
ference will be given to applicants 
speciall.<iing in Estate Management 
or Financial Management 

5. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Applicants .diould be specialised In 
Administration Ijaw and/or Consti¬ 
tutional Law with emphasis on the 
Impacts on admlni.vtratlve activities 
and practices. Experience and/or 
knowledge of Kovernmental systems 
and practices of dlRerent countries 
will be an advantage. 

6 RURAL DEVELOPMENT. Pre¬ 
ference will be given to applicants 
specialising In the Held of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics or Farm Manage¬ 
ment and Agricultural Marketing. 

7 STATISTICS Applicants 
specialising in any field of Statistics 
would be considered but preference 
will be given to those wiUi a 
special biLeresf In Experimental 
Decision, Mathematical Program- 
ndrig and Operaiionul Research 

Salary Scales : (approxlrn&tc sterl¬ 
ing equivalents at current exchange 
rates) are . 

Lecturer ; £1,498 x £65-£1.889/ 
£1,954 X £73 £2,320 p.n 

Assistant Lecturer • £1.303 x £65 

£1.433 pa 

In addition, the following allow¬ 
ances are payable : 

Variable Allenvance 35% of basic 
salary, subject to certain maxima 
depending on marital status : 
Minimum £244 per annum, maxi¬ 
mum £651 i>er annum , 

Inducement Allmvance (if 
awarded), varie.s 

(a) For Lecturers, up to £488 per 
annum 

(b) For Aa.<dstant Lecturers, up to 
£326 per annum. 

Houainy will be provided. If 
available, for which a rent of £163 
per annum will be charged 

ProvMent Fund : Staff member 
contributes 5% and University \9% 
of basic salary. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versities (Appts.) Marlborough 
House. Pall Mall, London. 6WI. 
The closing date for the receipt 
of applications is April JO. t9S9. 


BUSINESS 
ft PERSONAL 


" GUIDE TO BRITAIN'S BEST 
HOLIDAYS "... 1969 Guide covering 
bed and breakfast or bed, breakfast and 
evening meal, county by county in 
Britain. Foreword by MacDcmaJd Hastings. 
Illustrated. 300 pages. Send 48 9d which 
incnides postage, to 
FARM HOLIDAY GUIDES LTD . 

18 High Street, Paisley. 


PRESTIGE MAYFAIR ADDRESS. 

Complete office facilities for mall and 
telepnone answering PLUS full company 
secretarial services. Industrial and Business 
Secretariat, 78 New Bond Street. London. 
Wl. Telephone 01-629 9367. 


For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 96 to 103 
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APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED _ 

Transport Economist 

Quallfled, with eatperlencc ot transport 
rcflcajrch In Mvend dewloplnf oouttUrlw. 
Available alMrily for eootii^ airicnmeiiie 
abroad. 

Please wrRe: Box 2371. 


HIGHLY MOTIVATED and trained Manager 
who needs conetant change and growth 
to auetatn him, finds present position 
lachs challenge. 

Looking for miitable position Canada 
or overseas in General s^agement or 
Marketing. Total environment trained in 
USA as Marketing Manager, primary 
experlenre in CXinadiaii consumer food 
field. Borne related experience in UK. ^ 

Age 96 years (Brltlahriteeldenl Oweda. 
WiMe P.O. 7«3. BMltex. Nova 8eott». 



The February 1967 high was forecast well in advance, as well 
as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later in 3rd 
quarter, and the decline during the 1st quarter, 1968. Our 
studies called for aggressive buying during July. In August we 
indicated the trend would continue upward. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
STUDIES 

M.SoaSc. couiaes with the opportunity to specialise in either 
Management in British local government or Administration of 
Development, open to graduates with good honours degrees 
and others with equivalent professional qualifications and ex¬ 
perience. Also Diploma in Public Administration for local 
government officers from overseas. Details from The Secretary 
(E), Institute of Local Government Studies, University of 
Birmingham, Birmingham 15. 



EXPERT 

POSTAL 

TUITION 


for a.Sc.(Bean.). LL.B. and othar antarnal 
diaraaa of Land. Univ. For G.C.B. and 
profauional axamt. Accountancy. Catting. 
SacretarytMp, Law. Marhatlng. Alto 
many (ntensaly Intaratting (non txam ) 
coursas tn butinata cubjacta. Wnta for 
dataila or advica, ttailng Intaratt, to : 

Tha Sacratary (Gil) 



Foundad IMt 


ImKI HOPOLlTAN C()LLE(;E si Mhansl 


CATHOUCS NEED NOT READ THIS 
Wp nfier a FREE courae of 11 bookleta 
on every aspect of the Cathollr faith 
to All those who need help and 
cMllKhtpnment. Send now to Tho 
Catholic Enquiry Centre, Dept E., 
London. NW3 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Tutorial Fellowships in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for up to 
four Tutorial Fellowships in tho 
Department nf tjconomics tenable 
for a maximum period of three 
yeors The persotui appointed will 
i>e required Co tcuc-h toi up to five 
hours per week. 11 they have not 
already registered for a Ph 1) de¬ 
gree tiiey would be required to do 
.so St Lancaster, preferably for one 
of the following subjects; theory 
of the firm ; industrial structure 
and related theoretical problems ; 
price theory ; international trade , 
eocnomlr development; problem.s 
involving specific application of 
quantMeitlva methodii : social medi¬ 
cine. other subjects will, however, 
be considered telary will be £750 
per annum plus £100 for approved 
research expenses. 

Fuither partdoulare may be ob¬ 
tained (quoting reference L.419/A) 
from the Unlveralty Secretary, 
University House, Batlrigg. Lancas¬ 
ter, to whom appllcattona (4 
copies) should he sent not later 
than April 8, 1969 


study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.G.E. '* O" and 
" A ” (all Boards) liondon Unlv., 

B.Sc. Econ., B.A.. B.Sc.. LL.B., also 
Diplomas, Certlflcatea, Bar, Bankers. 
Secretarial. Statistical and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
Wyndham Milligap, M.B.E., M A.. 

Dejpt CA2 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (®«t. 1094) 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE BUSINESS CENTRE 

Master of Science 
Degree In 
Administrative 
Sciences 

The University offers an integrated 
management course with specialisa¬ 
tion in . 

(I) Induatnal Engineering 
and Operational Re¬ 
search Technlquea. 
or (ID Managerial Eednomios. 
or (Ill) Industrial Marketing, 
or (IV) Industrial Relations, 
or (V) Inveotment AnalyMs and 
Idanageraent 

The course lx of twelve montlix' 
dunation for Honours graduate 
entraftts 


Inquiries should be addressed 

to : 

The Senior Tutor, 

GRADUATE BUSINESS CE3rrRI>:. 


The City University, 
Gresham College, Baxliurhall 
Street, EC2 




During 1968, we indicated: 

January 25: “expect a bottom February around 8 cents heavy 
native steers Chicago-then sizable recovery with minor inter¬ 
ruptions through 2nd quarter.” March 21: “support around 
10 cents heavy natives and 9 cents branded cows Chicago.** 
April IS: **price rise to new highs soon.** May 29: “expect near 
term downward price reaction like March/April followed by 
price recovery late in 3rd quarter.” 

In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for basic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate foture short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many yean. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, <^s, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further Stalls, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the worlrTs largest corporations. “An organization 
that successfully anticipates major price movements.*' 



36thY6srWorid WidtSfirvict 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, hie. 

m E. 4 M St. Nm IM, N.r. IMII 
CtMtiESMHMni 



SCHOOLS COUNCIL 

Curriculum Development Project in Art 

As part of tts programme of work in connection with the raising of the 
school leaving eae, the Council is concerned to establish e development 
project in Art, directed towards the 14-16 age range and referring par¬ 
ticularly. though not exclusively, to pupils who at present leave school 
at IS. It is expected that such a project would occupy one or two 
persons full-time with ancillary help for a period of 2-3 years. The 
project team would work closely with trial schools to record expari- 
mental work and produce guidance materials to support teachers in 
developing new and more relevant approaches. 

An invitation la extended to any individuel teachers or educational 
institutions interestsd in submitting a design for a national curriculum 
devsiopment prajeot In this fisid to write for further details to : 

The Joint Seeretarlee, 

Tho gehoota Council, 

160 Qroat Portland Stroot. London, W1. 


In which long-teim industrial financing by tbe Long-Tenn Credit 
Bank of Japan, with funds derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is playing an important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connectioni 
with Japanese Arms. And you will profit firom our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


UMS-TERM CREDIT BANK .MHii,uK 

d Offics I OlMiachi, Tokyo. Japan Cshls Addrsu i ‘’lANKCHOOIN TOKYO” 

r York Roprosonlahvs Offico : 20 Exchaneo Placo, Now York. N Y. 1C005. USA 
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We included you in our calculations 
when we designed our new 
family of small office computers. 

For the cost-conscious, 

Philips new range outperforms 
conventional bookkeeping and 
invoicing machines, yet is competitive 
in price, it is tailored to your 
present needs, so you don't waste 
maney on non-essentials. 

A Philips Office Computer that 
can be extended as your business grows. 
A Philips Office Computer 
that is compact (desk size). 

A Philips Office Computer that is 


flexible. It is simple to 
extend the storage capacity or feed-in 
new programmes to meet changing 
work patterns. A Philips Office 
Computer that is easy to programme. 
You can hold all the instructions 
to run your business in one hand. 

A Philips Office Computer 

that is easy to operate. Anyone can 

learn to use it. 

A Philips Office Computer that helps 
your organization. ^ 

You can carry out' 

routine operations faster and even 

more efficiently. 


^ Philips P 350 Office Computers 
are a completely new range of small, 
and high performance, 
low cost visible record data processors. 

Sales & service in: 

Austria - Belgium - Denmark - Finland - 
France - Germany - Great Britain - 
Holland - Italy - Portugal - 
Spain - Sweden - Switzerland. 



data systems 
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Products for World Industry 



Throughout world industry the Weir 
name creates confidence and the 
products which bear this name 
create efficiency. 

Pumps and heat exchange equip¬ 
ment for power production in land 
and marine installations, pumps and 
compressors for the oil, chemical 
and gas industries are some of the 
reasons for this ; another is service. 
Our worldwide service organisation 
is on hand round the clock to ensure 
that our equipment is at all times 
operating at peak performance. 


G. & J. WEIR LIMITED 
CATHCART, GLASGOW 
A COMPANY WITHIN THE ENGINEERING 
DIVISION OF THE WEIR GROUP 
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Me'we jusl beuglil a new chemical plant 


I am the technical director. 

I take the credit for it. 

But I rely on other people for advice. 


I am the 
plant manager. 
I recommended it 
in my memo 
of 3 January. 



I am the production 
supervisor. I suggested 
the type of plant we needed. 


1 am head 
of the chemical 
engineering division. 

1 started it all 
by advising the board 
to adopt this new process. 


1 am technical development 
controller. I set up the 
pilot plant. 


I am research 
manager. I developed 
an economic process 


Getting to the top man is easy. 

You know his name, his responsibilitics- 
probably even his golf club. 

But before he takes any big buy ing 
decision he takes advice. From his 
managers. These men have a lot of 
influence. But they exercise it unseen, 
often unknown to you. How can you 
reach them? 


Fortunately there isTheTimes with 
TheTimes Business News. 

Middle management reads it in strength. 

There are 531,000 ABC i men Times readers. 

They represent a lot of purchasing power for 
capital items. And The Times carries a lot 
of authority with them. So it's a very effective 
medium for getting to middle management. 

We'll be happy to tell you more about it. 

Thelkmes IlieltoiicsBiiiliicssNews 


Source:} ICNARS NRS FebriMry-<Dcctinbcr 1968 
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Did the 

Atomic Age begin (for Sulzer) 

in 1929? 


T hat was when the first Sulzer Monotubc boiler was built, incorporating 

the forced-flow once-through principle. It proved to be a creative signpost for 
the decades to come: Over 230 steam generators of this type have been installed, 
with unit outputs ranging beyond 6,614,000 Ib/h (1000 MW). They have distinguished themselves by: 

- high live steam temperatures at subcritical and supercritical pressures 
- designs tailored to any fossil fuels 

- dependable operation thanks to integrated control 

Major nuclear power stations have been equipped with Monotube steam generators and other Sulzer 
components equipment backed by 40 years of development and experience. 

For generations the name of Sulzer has been intimately associated with technological 
advance. Something to remember when making decisions! 



The 480 MW nuclear power station of Flcctriciti 
dc France at St. Laiirent-des-Faux is equipped 
with Sul/cr steam generators, control arrange- 
ments and circulation blowers. 


1 

J 

The forced-flow once-through principle of the 
Sulzer Monotube steam generator. 



Test rig in the wind tunnel foi research on the 
vibration behaviour of hclicoidal tube bundles for 
Sul/cr Monotube steam Rcncrators working with 
high-temperature reactors. 



Components for nuclear energy plants: Planning and 
engineering of steam generators, gas-steam circuits, reactor vessels, control systems; also steel 

castings, weldments, electron-beam welding 



Sulzer Brothers Limited, 8401 Winterthur/Switzerland 


Associated companies' Winterthur: Schweizerlsche Lokomotiv- und Maschinenfabrik, Zurcherstrasse41, London, W.C.1: Sulzer Bros (London) Ltd, Bainbndgo Street; Paris7e: 
Cle de Construction MOcanique, Proc 6 dds Sulzer, 19, rue Cognacq-Jay, Paris 11a: Soci4t^ Anonyms Chauftage Suizor, 7. avenue do la Ropublique, Bruxelles 1: BociOtO Anonyms 
'Sulzer-Csliqua Belga. Chauffsge et Ventilation, 93, rue Royals, Ametordam: Qebroeders Sulzer>Eschar Wyss Nederland NV, Spaklerwog 81, Oalo: Sulzer Brothers Nordlsk 
Aksteselskap, RIddervoldsgate 7: 782 Bruchsal/Badan: Weise A Monski, Weise Soehne, Industrlestrasse 29, 8tuttgart>8: Gebruder Sulzer, Hoizungs- und Klimstechnik GmbH, 
fj^^echstresse 4, Wlan III: Gebruder Sulzer (Wien) GmbH, Am Heumarkt13, Madrid: Sulzer HermanosS.A, Apartado 14 291, Lisboa: Sulzer IrmAos Lida, Apartado 2702, New York, 
100OB: Sulzer Bros. Inc., 19 Rector Street, Spartanburg, 20301 (U.S A ) Sulzer Bros Inc, Textile Machinery, P.O. Box 5332, Montreal 6: Sulzer Bros (Canada) Ltd, 1310 Greene 
Averse, Suite 650. MAxIcol, D.F.: Sulzer Hermanos S.A, Apartado postal M-7183; Rio de Janeiro: Sulzer do Brasil S A. Caixa postal 2436, Busnoa Aires (R 74): Sulzer Hermanos 
S.A.C.I, Avenida Belgrano No665,2" P., Lima (Peru)- SulzerdelPeru S A. Contumazafll?, Casiila 4427, Beirut: Sulzer Bros Ltd A Si.M Winterthur, Middle Last Consulting Oftice, 
°<’x^17,Johonnoaburg: Sulzer Bros -RiceAOlethelmLtd., PO. Box930, Lagos (Nigeria) SulzerCentralOfficelor West Africa, 96-102 Broad Street. PO Box 36. BingaporeO: 
S M Central Office for S E. Asia, Killiney Road P.O Box 22, North Sydney (Australia) Sulzer Bros (London) Ltd, P 0 Box 362. Tokyo: Sulzer Brothers (Japan) Limited, 

C.P.O 147. — Represented In most other countries 
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Prices, 1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

High 

Low 

Stoclia 

Mar, 

19. 1969 

on 

week 

16/3 

10/3 

Express Dry 'A' 

10/3 

6*4d 

19/1's 

I0/3»4 

Fitch Lovell 

15/3 

-4’«l 

9500 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr S.9020 

180 

93*t 

6S«. 

General Foods 

S7;*4 

1*4 

42'. 

26 

General Mills 

$32 

1*. 

101/6 

62/- 

Glaxo 

91/6 

6d 

3S*s 

20H 

Heinz 

$32 

'» 

2339 

1314 

L'Oreal 

Fr.2325 

14 

4350 

4345 

Mocta 

L.4595 »i 

• 245 

3720 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3450 

125 

174 

135-1 

Perrier 

Fr.l72 8 

. 4 8 

lOOS 

81*4 

Procter Gamble 

$85’4 

! I’4 

45/6 

29/- 

Banks-Hovli 

39/9 

.. 

78/9 

36/- 

Reckict A Cohn 

63/6 

8/7’. 

f 1/- 

10/6 

6/- 

Ross Group 

7'.d 

10,075 

6300 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.9325 

450 

26/- 

17/7'. 

Schweppes 

17/10'. 

I6/I0'i 

6d 

21/3 

12/4't 

Spllleri 

3d 

39/6 

31/6 

Tate 8 Lyle 

33/- 

7'.d 

20/- 


Unlgate 

IS/6 

^ ».d 

84/- 

43/9 

Unilever 

57/3 . , 
250/- 

- I,'9 

295/- 

191/3 

Unilever NV. 

2/6 

50/9 

27/6 

United Biscuits 

40/3* 

3d 

26/7*. 

17/9*4 

ll//'. 

Motors, Aircraft 

Aisoc knginrg 

20/- 

1/- 

18/1 

BLMC 

IS/4'. 

- I'ld 

87’. 

48 

Boeing 

$49’, 

• I'l 

48’. 

36*1 

Caterpillar T ract 

$49*. 

, 3*. 

72*. 

48*4 

Chrysler 

$51*. 

- ’. 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fi 125 9 

1 1 9 

455 

381 

Daimler-Benz 

D446 5 

• 3 

38/4'. 

22/1'. 

Dowty Group 

28/- 



34/9 

Dunlop 

41/6 

1/9 

3029 

2673 

Flat 

L2973 

i22 

37/- 

26/ 

Ford (BDR) 

10/9 

6d 

65*. 

36*4 

Gen Dynamics 

$39*. 

3'4 

52/3 

39/3 

Gen. Mis. (Un) 

50/- 

•/- 

6r. 

46'4 

Goodyear 

$57 


70/3 

39/9 

23/5'4 

Hawker Siddoley 

54/6 

9d 

47/- 

Honda (EDR) 

33/9 

lO’td 

274 

105 

Komatzu 

Y.2I6 

-6 

59^ 

40*4 

Lockheed 

$42*. 


80/3 

43/4', 

J. Lucas 

66/6 

9d 

25*1 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

$C.22’. 

•i 

57*. 

39 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelin ‘B’ 

$41*. 

1 2*. 

1090 

696 

Fr.l099 

. 9 

301 

185 

Nissan Moior 

Y.704 

1 3 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Fr.l7| 4 

t 1 4 

4230 

3120 

PireTll-Spa 

L33S3 

17 

54/- 

42,1*. 

5/3 

Rolls-Royce 

43/4', 

8/- 

4'«d 

10/9 

Rootes Mtrs ‘A’ 

1/3 

41/6 

17/4'. 

Smiths IniJiist 

34,'- 

208 

185 

Sieyr-Dmler-Pch 

%I90 


449 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y343 

. 7 

82^ 

59 

United Airrraft 

$74*. 

1*4 

639'4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%288 

279 

394 

103 

Volvo 

Kr376 

14 

23/3 

IS/3 

Westland 

17/9 

IS/6 


18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Breeden 

1/- 

324 

86 

Office Equip., Photo. 

Canon Camera 

Y.268 

. 7 

86*. 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$70*4 


343 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y386 

^ 1 

1768 

1350 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr.B.I6l6 

36 

n;- 

41/3 

Gesretner ‘A’ 

60/6 

1/9 

323 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y2/e 

> 1 

3905 

2742 

Olivetti Priv 

L3I0I 

1 29 

38/6 

25/6 

Ozalld 

30/9 

2/9 

325'. 

230*4 

Xerox 

$258’. 

1’. 


P*p»r A Publishing 


60/- 

44/- 

Bowator Paper 

60/- 

I- 1/6 

23/- 

15,'- 

British Printing 

19/9 

l/IO'i 

42/. 

29/9 

4I’4 

Bunzi Pulp A P 

32/- 

1/3 

-f2’4 

63*. 

Crown Zeller. 

$63 

35/3 

24/7', 

DRG 

27/6 

7',d 

19/9 

IS/6 

Int. Publishing 

16/6*4 

3*4d 

14/- 

6/4’. 

I>»4 

Inveresk Paper 

6/4’. 

--7'.d 

35 

MacMillan Bl P 

$C.35’. 

f2 

55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$38 

t-l 

50/6 

16/6 

News of the WId. 

36/- 


40/6 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

32/3 

3d 

40/3 

23/3 

Penguin Pub 

39/- 


56/4’« 

34/6 

Reed Paper 

53/6 

'6d 

56/- 

33/- 

W. H Smith -A* 

46/- 

1/9 

31/6 

20/3 

Thomson Organ 

25/3 

-21- 

71/6 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

61/3 

-3/6 


Prop«rty 


17/- 

7/4'. 

Caplul & Counties 

l2/4'i 

133/- 

-4'id 

176/- 

58h 

City Lon Rl. Prp. 

-91- 

102/6 

42/6 

Hammersns. ‘A' 

68/- 

-9/6 

31/1'. 

17/0*. 

Land Securities 

21/6 

-2/- 

56/6 

15/6 

Lon. Cty F'hold. 

41/- 

1/3 

17/- 

6/6*4 

Lon. Merch. Sea. 

13/1'«• 

-S’ld 

28/9 

14/3 

Metropolitan Est A Piy 22/9 

- I0>.d 

39/3 

16/9 

St. Martins 

28/- 

6d 

32/3 

ll/4'i 

Sec. Covenc Gdn. 

23/9 

L.571 

I0'.d 

633 

470 

5. G. Immobllaire 

I’l 

85/- 

39/6 

Stock Conversn. 

Airlines A Shipping 

67/- 

1/- 

^8^ 

14'4 

American Airlines 

$32*. 

( *4 


23/I’l 

Brit. A Comm. 

42/6 

-2/9 

25/1’. 

ll/l'i 

Cemmell Laird 

20/4'. 

-1/9 

40/- 

M/4<. 

Cunard 

30/- 

-1/3 

51/9 

22/10’. 

Furness Withy 

47/9 

-1/3 

28/6 


Harlend A Wolff 

21/- 

3d 

1420 

1215 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.i320 

20 

415 

I67’i 

KLM 

R.238 3 

0 7 

M6 

74’t 

Lufthansa 

%90 

-F2 

76/6 


Ocean Steamship 

^6 

l3/- 

3Pi 

rt*. 

Pan American 

$22*. 


48/- 

2e/9 

P. A 0. Defd. 

43/6 

- 3/- 

35/IQ’s 

22/3 

Swan, Hunter 

26/6 

-1/- 

1040 

815 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.870 

-40 

so 

35 

TWA 

$39*. 

-2’4 

64*t 

34*. 

United Airlines 

$39>, 

... 


YMid 

Mw. 

19 

5 4 
2 8 
0 5 
3-4 

2 S 
1-6 
2 6 
0 7 

1 6 

3 0 

4 S 

2 5 

2 3 
I 2 
4 5 
4 I 

6 0 
4 7 

3 3 
3 0 
3 4 


4 0 
3 6 

2 4 

3 9 

2 0 
3 7 

3- 9 
3 9 
3 3 

2 3 

3 4 
3 0 

4- 4 
3 I 
3 5 

2 6 


1 2 
3 9 
3 7 
3 3 
5 2 

3 2 
S B 

2 3 

7 0 
I 5 

3 2 
3 6 


2 2 

1 6 

2 6 
3 I 

1 5 
1 2 

2 8 
3 8 
0 7 


4 6 
3-8 
20 

3 S 

4 8 
5-4 


IB 
S 2 

3- 1 
1-5 

4- 6 
J-9 

5- 5 
3-9 


2-8 
3-0 
1-5 
3-1 
4 5 
2 9 

2 9 

3 2 


0 8 


30 

3 0 
5 0 

4 2 

2-3 
3 0 

4-'3 

1-7 

47 

5 3 
3 2 
2 S 


Prices. 

1968-69 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stodu 

Mar. 

on 

Mar. 

High ' 

Low 

Storw 

19. 1969 

week 

19 

734 

438 

Bijenkorf 

%670 

10 

2 7 

30/4’. 

37/4'a 

21/1'. 

20/1'. 

Boots Pure Drug 

»/- 

1/6 

3 1 

Brit. Home Strs 

28/9 

»/- 

3 8 

26/3 

19/- 

British Shoe 

20/- 

3d 

5 0 

37/6 

22/3 

29/7'. 

Montague Burton 

30/6 

1/- 

3 4 


Debenhams 

31/- 

V- 

6 4 

136 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr.172', 

hO-6 

2 0 

980 

274 

Galarlas Precdos 

%930 

1 10 

19 

70/6 

49/3 

Granan Ware. 

55/3 

1/9 

3 0 

38 

26'. 

G. T. A. A P. 

$29 

1 *4 

4-5 

66/9 

49/4'i 

GUS ‘A* 

S2/6 

9d 

3 6 

33/- 

20/1'. 

House of Fraser 

25/- 


5 6 

3330 

2208 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3290 

^80 

2 2 

H/’ 

11/9 

Int. Stores 

15/3 

1/6 

3 7 

880 

461 

Karstadt 

%840 

^ 13 

2 I 

350'. 

192', 

Kaufhof 

D.327 

I’, 

2 5 

1238 

826 

La Redouce 

Fr.M45 

3 

1 6 

400'4 

324 

La Rinaicente 

L.360*4 

l'4 

2 2 

60/7'. 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

48/4', 

i/IO’, 

3 3 

57*. 

5 36 

22'. 

Montgomery W. 

$52*0 


2-1 

2 79 

Myer Emporium 

$A.4 20 

0 08 


182'. 

151 

Neckerman 

DI58 

1 7 

3 8 

390 

271 1 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr.390 

-1-17 

1-0 

207/6 

97/9 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

202/6 

^ 10/- 

IB 

209 

122 

Printemps 

Fr.l93», 

, 4 

2 7 

45/9 

26/- 

Provid. Clothg. 

42/3 

-|-3d 

2 7 

72*4 

56'. 

Soars Roebuck 

$67*4 

1 2*4 

2 0 


11/10'. 

Tesco Scores 

16/4'. 

I’td 

10 

35/4'. 

24/- 

United Drapery 

26/3 

-1/10', 

5 4 

23/6 

16/3 

Woolworth 

Taxtiles, Clothing 

20/3 

1 6d 

4 9 

136 

49-2 

A.K.U. 

Fi.l20 6 

0 9 

3 0 

50’. 

25*4 

Burlington 

$40*4 

*4 

3 7 


13/10'. 

Carrington A D. 

19/4’, 

9d 

4-1 

73/9 

533 

Coats, Ptns. 

61/6 

27/6 

2/3 

4 4 

34/9 

21/9 

Courtaulds 

- '/- 

4 7 

14/9 

6/9 

Eng. Calico 

9/1’,* 

- 7'«1 

5 S 

48/- 

40/- 

Snia Viscoia Priv 

45/- 


3 9 

66'. 

37*4 

Stevens. J. P. 

$54*4 

I’i 

4 4 

113 

71 

Teijin 

Y.79 

1 

7-6 

198 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.124 

1 2 

6 1 

21/6 

lO/IO'i 

Viyella Int 

VVeit Riding W. 

l7/4'i 

1 3d 

4 3 

22/1'. 

12/- 

20/6 

-9d 

4 5 

17/4'. 

916 

Woolcombcrs 

Tobacco 

IS/6* 

l/IO'i 


165/- 

99/- 

Bril. Amer. Tob 

132/9 

-4/9 

3 2 

9/9 

5/3*4 

Carreras ‘B* 

8/3 

-6d 

4 8 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallahcr 

28/3* 

-1/10', 

5 6 

23/7'. 

11/9 

Imperial Tobacc 

19/4', 

-7',d 

4 3 

145/- 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

UtlliCies/Raila 

142/6 


1-5 

84*. 

48*. 

Canadian Pacific 

$c.eo'4 

^ l'« 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.689 

1 1 

7 2 

705 

650 

Chugoku 

Y.705 

1 30 

7 1 

35*b 

32 

Cons. Edison 

$33*. 

•• 

5 4 

1790 

2158 

E.B.E.S 

Fr.B.2745 

• 5 

4 7 

1908 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.i890 


5 3 

715 

646 

Kansal EIcc. P 

Y.663 

-r 1 

7 5 

260 

245*4 

R.W.E. 

D.250 

-r2 

6 4 

710 

648 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.664 

fl 

7 5 

iOS 

91 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trufta 

Y.9I 


6-6 

48/9 

29/4'. 

23/3 

31/6 

19/4't 

Alliance Trust 

41/6 

-1/- 

2 5 

Atlas EIcc 

24/4<, 

- 1/3 

2 9 

17/- 

B.E.T. Defd. 

18/- 

7‘,d 

4-8 

42/3 

28/4't 

22/3 

I6/8'4 

British Assets 

37/6 

- 1/- 

1-5 

Cable A Wireless 

24/7’, 

-9d 

2 8 

35/- 

20/3*4 

Foreign A Col. 

29/3* 

-1/7'. 

20 

33/9 

20/10', 

I8/2'4 

Globe Tel. A T. 

23/9 

22/7’, 

I/I', 

17 

27/6 

Industrial A Gen. 

- 2/4', 

3 3 

216'i 

160 4 

Interunie 

FI. 194’, 

-0 7 

4 9 

28/4*. 

16/1*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

23/9 

21- 

3 4 

261 

219 9 

Robeco 

FI.255 

-0-3 

4 1 

214 9 

167', 

Rollnco 

FI.2I2 


0 9 

26/9 

14/7', 

Wiean Inv. 

MHcallanooua 

21/9 

■-■|/6 

1 6 

468 

303 

Air Llqulde 

Fr.465', 

-1-5', 

2-0 

15/7'. 

10/9 

27/lO'i 

Allied E.P. 

11/3 

6d 

5 0 

52/- 

William Baird 

48/6 

1/9 

4 1 

35/1'. 

26/9 

Bestobell 

29/- 

.■1/3 

4 5 


Mon«y Market Indicaton 

On the announcement of the British overseas trade figures, 
sterling dipped closing '• cent lower on the day. with the three' 
months forward discount '>■ cent wider at 2i cents But the fall 
in the spot rata was gradually erased in spite of the increase in 
the pnme rates of American banks, to record i cent rise on the 
vveek to Wednesday. The authorities were probably giving some 
support on Thursday, following the trade figures The cost of 
forward cover declined by *■« per cent bringing down slightly the 
margin in New York's favour on swaps of Eurodollar deposits and 
British local authority loons on a t h ra tw nonths covered basis, in 
spite of a nse of i per cant m the rates available on Eurodollar 


deposits. 


Traaiury Bill Tandan 

Amount 

9|.Day 
Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 

Applied 

at Max 

Out¬ 

Tends 

1968 

r 

Offered 

91-Day 

Ibr 

Allotment 
s d. 

Race* 

standing 

Mar. 

15 

170 0 

NIL 

NIL 


Dec. 

13 

1200 

222 0 

135 II 39 

53 

1,740 0 

„ 

20 

110 0 

172-0 

135 7 50 

70 

1.700-0 

1^ 

27 

IIO-O 

190 7 

135 6 50 

39 

1.7100 

Jen. 

3 

100 0 

196 1 

135 5-70 

13 

1,670-0 


10 

too 0 

188 1 

135 10 69 

47 

1,620 0 

„ 

17 

100 0 

204 6 

135 10-10 

32 

1,570 0 

„ 

24 

100 0 

227 5 

135 5-49 

21 

I.SlOO 

„ 

31 

100 0 

224 7 

134 6 81 

49 

1.480 0 

Feb. 

7 

iOO-0 

207 4 

135 2-11 

18 

1,460-0 

„ 

14 

100 0 

226 9 

134 2 21 

36 

1.440-0 


21 

100 0 

219 7 

A 134 0-69 
•154 2 54 

49 

1.420-0 


28 

100 0 

189 8 

39 

1.380 0 

Mer 

7 

100-0 

206-0 

154 7-42 

22 

1,360-0 


14 

1200 

219-0 

155 II 96 

32 

1,340 0 


.. 1^ IXU-U AI7-U l» M it l,JW-U 

* On March l4th. tenders for 91-day bills, at £98 Is. Od. secured 
32 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offer for 
this week wu for £120 million 91-oay bills. 


Prices, 196849 

Ordinary 

Pnea. 

Changa 

Ylald 

High 

\aw. 

Stocks 

Mar. 

19. 1969 

on 

waek 

Mar. 

19 

39/6 

25/3 

Bookers 

38/- 

-1/3 

-6d 

4’6 

76/9 

44/3 

British Match 

68/9* 

3*5 

15/6 

17/8', 


British Oxygen 

12/6 

-4'.d 

4*1 

12/9 

British Ropes 

I3/I0<a 

-3d 

$-7 

i?? 

6/10', 

Cope Allman 

7/i 

-lO'td 

i-o 

75/- 


De La Rue 

61/- 

-5/3 

3-7 

65/- 

49/- 

40/- 

29/- 

Dalgety 

Hays 'Wharf 

57/9 

46/9 

--6d 

2/3 

42 

4 3 

215/- 

148/9 

Hudson's Bay 

188/9 

-2/6 

2*2 

66/6 

23/6 

Inchcape 

56/6 

-21- 

2-4 

146 

110 

C. Itoh 

Y.I3I 

-1 1 

4 6 

105/5'* 


Johnson Matchey 

96/- 

\-ll- 

2-2 

I06'i 

68’, 

Ling'Temco-Vought 

168 



102*. 

50*4 

Litton Industries 

$53 

|2'« 

i 

462 

321 

Meullgeiellscheft 

D434 

2'i I 

118 

82'* 

Minneta M. A M. 

$100 


1 6 1 

225 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I74 

9 

4 0 1 

20/1'. 

9/4’, 

Pillar Holdings 

Rank Org 'A' 

Sears 'A' 

18/11'.* 

ll'«l 

3 4 i 

98/9 

45/9 

84/9 

-3/3 

1-4 

3S/6 

21/- 

nn^t 

-I/I', 

45 

96/6 

23/7', 

22/7’, 

Slater Walker 

72/- 

-8/- 

l-Z 

16/6 

Steetl^ 

21/6 

-6d 

3 8 

19/9 

9/IO’t 

Thos. Tilling 

IS/6 

-3d 

4 1 

32/- 

Turner A Newall 

36/1', 

-?/- 

6 0 

49'. 

40', 

Union Carbide 

$42*. 

4 7 


6/7', 

United Glass 

8/4’, 

H 3d 


56/6 

36/. 

Wilkinson Swd. 

49/9 

■ 3/3 

3 0 



Oil 




643 

53S 

Aquitaine 

Fr.6l7 

flS 

1-8 

158/- 

61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

138/6 

-13/- 

1-7 


67/- 

Burmah OH 

113/6 

-91- 

2 7 

235 

155 

Cle. Prtroles 

Fr.239 8 

14 8 

2*8 

81*. 

64 

Continental OH 

$73 

1 l’« 


46'. 

41 

Gulf OH 

$42*. 

*• 

3*5 

63*. 

42', 

Mobil OH 

$58*4 

+ *. 

3 8 

2404 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2396 

! 72 

40 

76*. 

53'. 

Phillips Petroleum 

$68'. 

-3'. 


£33', 

£20*4 

Royal Dutch 

£31'i. 

l-'i* 

2*'4 

100/4', 

52/1', 

Shell Transport 

87/3 


2 8 

76*. 

571. 

Stan OH Calif. 

$65 

$57', 

4 

4 3 

66', 

50*4 

Stan. OH Indiana 

1^ 

4 0 

85'. 

66*4 

Sun. OH N.J. 

$78*4 

+■*. 

4 8 

89', 

72'* 

Texaco Inc 

$84 


3 5 



Gold Mines—Finance 


5 6 

192/6 

100/- 

OFSIT 

145/- 

-5/- 

£46', 

£22’. 

Anglo-American 

£43 

I*. 

1 7 

88/9 

45/7', 

Charter Cons 

81/9 

5/3 

1 6 

85/- 

45,- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

72/3 

3/6 

20 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 


12/6 

4 3 

602/6 

282/6 

J'burg. Cons. 

580/- 

-17/6 
- 8/1', 

1 4 

205/7'. 

129/4', 

Rand Selection 

197/6 

2 3 

275/- 

134/3 

Union Corpn 

Minea A Metels 

225/- 

1^6 

2 3 

33', 

22*4 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.30*. 



3750 

3300 

Alussulssc 

Fr.S.3400 

-240 

i-4 

54*4 

42'. 

Amer Met. dim 

$47'. 

4/4', 

+ *. 

40 

7/7', 

4/4'. 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

-4', 

9 0 

64*. 

39'. 

Anaconda 

$5IS 

*. 

4 8 

87/- 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

73/9 

2/3 

2 7 

80/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

691- 


5 0 

£49 

£I9», 

De Beers Defd. 

£46 

-2'* 

1-6 

127 

93 

Falconbridge 

$C.II6', 

-4 


46*4 

35 

Inter. Nickel 

$35*. 

•. 


SI*. 

37*. 

Kcnnecoct 

$50'* 

'• 

4-7 

75/- 

10/9 

Lonrho 

61/-* 

6d 

1-7 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

68/- 

4 1/- 

1-4 

95', 

72 8 

Penarroya 

Fr.ee 

-3 4 

31 

50*4 

33*. 

Reynolds Mculs 

$39*. 

•. 

2 3 

158/- 

92/6 

R.T.Z. 

141/- 

5/- 

1-4 

45/3 

14/6 

Rhokana 

32/- 

+ 1/3 

20 2 

110/- 

64/- 

Roan Sel. Trust 

96/- 

-21- 

9 3 

252/6 

Il7/I0'i 

Selection Trust 

205/- 

- l5/- 

16 

2452 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I928 

8 

2*6 

ISO/- 

M/3 

Western Mining 

ioe/6 

5J- 

0-2 

35/3 

22/3 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

32/6 

6d 

14*0 

3/1', 


Plantations, Etc. 
Assam Cons'd. 

V- 

3d 

150 

77/6 

39/7', 

55/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

73/- 

-6d 

10-9 

22/10', 

Guthrie 

36/6 

-1/- 

7 4 

5/3*4 

2/6^4 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 

4/8'. 

-r4d 

8*0 

IS/6 

9/3 

Jokal 

8/6 

9d 

70 

4/i’4 

I/5'4 

Planution Holdgs. 

4/-II 


9'6 


Koy Monoy and Arbitral Rataa 

Londont March 19 

Bank Rate % 


(from 7%. 27/2/69) 8 

{In Paris). 


Dapoeit ratoi: 

2 days' notice 

I0'« 

7 days' notice: 

3 months' 

If* 

Clearing banks 6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 6'* 

Troasupy bills 

6 II 

Local authorities 9 

Carts, of Ooposit 6 85 

3 months' fixed. 

Storllngi 


Local authorities 9-9'a 

Spot rata 

S2 3925 

Rnance houses 9'»-9*. 

Forward discount 


Intorbank rata 

(3 months'): 

1*4 cents 

7 days' B*. 

Forward covor 


Troaaury Bille 

(3 /nonihfl') 


3 months' 7**,. 

Annual int. cost 

2'*..*/o 

Euro'dollar doposltai 

Invastmant currency: 

7 days' notice 8 

Investment $ 

50*4% prem 

3 months' 8', 

Covorod Arbitrago 

In ftivour of: 


Marglna (3 months’) 

Last waek % 

This week % 

Traasury Billi 

N.York 1*1. 

N.York 1'. 

Euro'dollar/UK local 
autherito loam 

N. York 2*14 

N.York 2^ 

Curo'dollar/Euro-ttoPtlng 

N. York H 

N. York *i( 

Uncovarad Arbitrago Margins (7 days') 


Euro'dellar/UK local 
author)t)r loane 

London *4 

London 1 

Euroidollar/Intarbank 

London *. 

London *• 


This blue dream Is the MEDITERRANEAN -The sky is^AIr France. 

Endlessly blue, the whole Mediterranean is one vast beach, all beneath the s^tmsun. The easy 
life. A shimmer of colours, vividly clear light, the scent of flowers. Original holidays in the Cote 
d’Azur, Spain, Israel and Tunisia. The voices of sand and the sea, stories from stones. The thread 
,of antiquity running throughout your journey, now noble ruins, now the islands of mythology. 
Greece, Egypt, the Roman Empire, 45 centuries of history to visit or re-visit. A few hours of luxury 
and of relaxation in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between the Mediterranean and you there is 
always an Air France jet. 








O'Connell Statue. O'Connell Street, Dublin, Irelend^iuet ten minutes from a Bank ofAiaierioa Brancf^ 

Man-on^thC-Spott.aln Dublin- Here in the heart of ^e eapitai 
Eire, he’s just opened a new office of the world’s larsest bapfc. In Dubiln 
as in city after city around Hie world, BANK OF AMEBlCA 
foreign currency financing, direct c^lections, prompt remittances. Fc 
any international hankin^seiiHce, s^Banh of America?" first in bankinf 
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